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Hbamtlt,  a  f  omy  gni.  of  l>orutMre, !»  Uhm  wiM  Harriet. 

BmOSK,  hi*  MfTOHf . 

Chahfiovov,  eommmnder  of  a  Tteneh  friguU 
Ocx^BBKB,  a«  /ru*  lUuUnaut  in  the  French  terviee. 
Maclathokb,  a  Scotch  entign  in  the  French  eerviee. 
Lvov,  Ueutenant  of  an  Sngiiah  mun-of-w€ar, 
Haultakb,  «  «<<b&ijMMa». 
B1.0CX,  a  eailer. 

HABmntT,  ajfoung  tad§  of  Dorsetehire,  betrothed  to  Heartly. 
Soldlen,  Saitoxs,  fte. 

ScEMS. — Or  ftoorti a  French^^  fyingtzt  anchor  on 
the  coatt  of  Norman^, 

PROLOGUE. 

As  andcot  Mce,  when  death  approach'd  hb  bed, 
Cooaifn'd  to  fluto  hit  devoted  head ; 
And,  that  no  fiend  might  hi«B,  or  move  uneiTll, 
With  TOYS  and  prayers,  he  fidrly  brib'd  the  devil : 
Tet  neither  vowe  nor  prayers,  nor  rieh  oblation, 
Conld  alwaya  save  the  sinner-^rom  damnation. 

Thus  anthora,  tott'ring  on  the  brink  of  Utt, 
The  critic's  rage  with  prologues  deprecate ; 
Yet  sit  the  trembling  bard  implores  in  vain. 
The  wit  profcas'd  turns  out  a  dunce  in  grain  : 
Jio  plea  ean  then  avert  the  dreadAil  sentence, 
H«  moat  be  d — n'd — ^in  spite  of  all  repentance. 

Bese  fustiee  aeems  from  her  straight  line  to  vary, 


No  guilt  attend!  a  Ihet  involuntary ; 
This  maxim  the  whole  cruel  charge  destroys. 
No  poet  sure  was  ever  dull — by  choice. 
So  pleads  our  culprit  in  his  own  defence, 
You  cannot  prove  his  dulneas  is— prepense. 

He  means  to  please — he  owns  no  other  view; 
And  now  presenta  you  with — a  sea  ragout 
A  dish--howe'er  you  relish  his  endeavours, 
Replete  with  a  vwiety  of  flavours  : 

A  stout  Hibernian,  and  ferocious  Soot, 
Together  boiled  in  our  enchanted  pot; 
To  taint  these  viands  with  the  true  fUmet, 
He  sbreds  a  musty,  vain,  French — martinet. 
This  stale  ingredient  might  our  porridge  mar 
Without  some  add  Juice  of  English  tar: 
To  rouse  the  appetite  the  drum  shall  rattle. 
And  the  dessert  shall  be  a  bloodless  battle. 

What  heart  will  fkil  to  glow,  what  eye  to  brighten. 
When  Britain's  wrath  arous'd  begins  to  lighten  I 
Her  thunders  roll — her  fearless  sons  advance. 
And  her  red  ensigns  wave  o'«r  the  pale  flowers  of  Frcnoc 

Such  game  our  Ihthers  play'd  in  days  of  yore, 
When  Edward's  banners  fann'd  the  Gallic  shore ; 
When  Howard's  arm  Elisa's  vengeance  hurl'd, 
And  Drake  diffus'd  her  fame  around  the  world : 
StiU  shall  that  godlike  flame  your  boaom  fire. 
The  gen'rous  son  shall  emulate  the  sire : 
Her  ancient  splendour  England  shall  maintain. 
O'er  distant  realma  extend  her  genial  reign. 
And  rise — th'  unrivall'd  empress  of  the  main, 
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THE  REPRISAL 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 
SCENE  L— Hbartlt,  Bbush. 

BruuL  Well,  if  this  be  taking  diversion  on  the 
water,  God  send  me  safe  on  English  ground !  and 
if  ever  I  come  in  sight  of  the  sea  agun,  may  a 
watery  grave  be  my  portion :  first,  to  be  terrified 
with  the  thoughts  of  drowning :  secondly,  to  be 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  like  a  foot-ball :  thirdly, 
to  be  drenched  with  sea- water:  foiuthly,  to  be 
stunk  to  death  with  pitch  and  tar  and  the  savoury 
scent  of  my  fellow-sufferers:  fifthly,  to  be  racked 
with  perpetual  puking,  till  my  guts  are  turned  in- 
side out:  and,  sixUdy  and  lastly,  to  be  taken 
prisoner  and  plundered  by  the  French. 

Hecardy,  Enough— enough 

Brush.  Enough ! — aye,  and  to  spare — I  wish  I 
could  give  part  to  those  who  envy  my  good  fortune : 
but,  how  will  the  good  Lady  Bloomwell  moralize 
when  she  finds  her  daughter  Miss  Harriet  is  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Champignon  1 

Heardy,  No  more — that  reflection  alarms  me ! — 
yet  I  have  nothing  to  fear — as  there  is  no  war  de- 
clared, we  shall  soon  be  released ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  French  will  treat  us  with  their  usual 
politeness. 

Brush,  Fox  on  their  politeness !  ah  master !  com- 
mend me  to  the  blunt  sincerity  of  the  true  surly 
British  mastiff.  The  rascallion  that  took  my  purse 
bowed  so  low,  and  paid  me  so  many  compliments, 
that  I  ventured  to  argue  the  matter,  in  hopes  of 
convincing  him  he  was  in  the  wrong ;  but  he  soon 
stopped  my  mouth  with  a  vengeance,  by  clapping  a 
cocked  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  telling  me  he  shoSd 
have  the  honour  to  blow  my  brains  out  Another 
of  these  polite  gentlemen  be^;ged  leave  to  exchange 
hats  with  me :  a  third  fell  m  love  with  my  silver 
shoe-buckles ;  nay,  that  very  individual  nice  but- 
tock of  beef,  which  I  had  just  begun  to  survey  with 
looks  of  desire,  after  the  dismu  evacuation  I  had 
undergone,  was  ravished  from  my  sight  by  two 
famished  French  wolves,  who  beheld  it  with  equal 
joy  and  astonishment 

Heardy,  I  must  confess  they  plundered  us  with 
great  dexterity  and  despatch ;  and  even  Monsieur 
de  Champignon,  the  commander,  did  not  keep  his 
hands  clear  of  the  pillage,  an  instance  of  rapacious- 
ness  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  gentleman 
and  an  officer.  Sure  he  will  behave  as  such  to 
Harriet ! 

Brush,  Futh !  not  to  flatter  you,  sir,  I  take  him 
'  to  be  one  of  those  fellows  who  owe  their  good 
fortune  to  nothing  less  than  their  good  works.  He 
first  rifled  your  mistress,  and  then  made  love  to  her 
with  great  gallantry ;  but  ^ou  was  in  the  right  to 
call  yourself  her  brother;  if  he  knew  you  were  his 
rival,  you  might  pass  your  time  very  disagreeably. 

Heardy.  There  are  two  officers  on  board,  who 
seem  to  disapprove  of  his  conduct ;  they  would  not 
be  concerned  in  robbing  us,  nor  would  they  suffer 
their  soldiers  to  take  any  share  of  the  prey,  but 
condoled  Harriet  and  me  on  our  misfortune,  with 
marks  of  real  concern. 

Brush,  Tou  mean  Lieutenant  Oclabber  and 
Ensign  Maclaymore,  a  couple  of  d — ned  renega- 
does ! — you  lean  upon  a  broken  reed,  if  you  trust  to 
their  compassion. 

Heardy,  Oclabber  I  knew  at  Paris,  when  I  tra- 
velled with  my  brother,  and  he  then  bore  the 
character  of  an  honest  man  and  a  brave  officer. 
The  other  is  a  Highlander,  excluded,  I  suppose. 


fV'om  his  own  country  on  account  of  the  late  rebels 
Uon ;  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  more  apt  to  pity  the 
distressed.  I  see  them  walking  this  way  in  close  con* 
ference.  While  I  go  down  to  the  cabm  to  visit  my 
dear  Harriet,  you  may  lounge  about  and  endeavour 
to  overhear  their  conversation.  {^ExetmL 

SCENE  n.— OcLABBEB,  Maclatxobs. 

Ocl.  Arrah,  for  what? — ^I  don't  value  Monsiear 
de  Champignon  a  rotten  potatoe ;  and  when  the 
ship  ^5  ashore,  I  will  be  f^r  asking  him  a  shivel 
question,  as  I  told  him  to  his  face,  when  he  turned 
his  back  upon  me  in  the  cabin. 

Macl  Weel,  weel,  Maister  Oclabber,  I  won  a 
tak'  upon  me  to  say  a'together  ye're  in  the  wrang  ; 
but  ye  ken  there's  a  time  for  a'  things;  and  we  man 
gang  hooly  and  fairly,  while  we're  under  command. 

Ocl.  Tou  may  talk  as  you  plaise,  Mr.  Maclay- 
more— you're  a  man  of  learning,  honey.  Inde^ 
indeed  I  am  always  happy  when  you  are  spaiking, 
whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake,  a  gra.  But,  by  my 
shoul,  I  will  maintain,  after  the  breath  is  out  of  my 
body,  that  the  English  pleasure-boat  had  no  right 
to  be  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war ;  much 
more  the  prisoners  to  be  plundered,  which  you 
know  is  the  prerogative  of  pirates  and  privateers. 

McjcL  To  be  sure,  the  law  of  nations  does  na 
prescind  that  privilege  in  actual  war;  for  ye  ken, 
in  ancient  times,  the  victor  teuk  the  spolia  opima  ; 
and  in  my  country,  to  this  very  day,  we  follow 
the  auld  practice,  pecudum  prcedas  agere.    But  then, 

J  re  man  take  notice,  nae  gentleman  wad  plunder  a 
eddy— awa',  awa' ! — ^fie  for  shame  1  and  a  right 
sonsy  damsel  too.  Fm  sure  it  made  my  heart  wae 
to  see  the  saut  brine  come  happin  o'er  her  winsome 
cheeks. 

OcL  Devil  bum  me !  but  my  bowels  wept  salt 
water  to  see  her  sweet  fiice  look  so  sorrowful ! — 
och  I  the  delicate  creature  t — ^she's  the  veiy  moral 
of  my  own  honey,  dear  Sheelah  O'Shannaghan, 
whom  I  left  big  with  child  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
menaghan,  grammachree ! — Ochone,  my  dear  Shee- 
lah !  Look  here,  she  made  me  this  sword-belt,  of 
the  skin  of  a  sea-wolf  that  I  shot  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon ;  and  I  gave  her  at  parting  a  nun's 
discipline  to  keep  her  sweet  flesh  in  order — oh ! 
my  dear  honey  captain,  cried  she,  I  shall  never  do 
penance,  but  I  will  be  thinking  of  you.  Ah  1  poor 
Sheelah,  she  once  met  with  a  terrible  misfortune, 
gra.  We  were  all  a  merry-making  at  the  castle  of 
Ballyclough.  And  so  Sheelah  havmg  drank  a  cup 
too  much,  honey,  fell  down  stairs  out  of  a  window. 
When  I  came  to  her,  she  told  me,  she  was  speech- 
less ;  and  by  my  shoul  it  was  tree  long  weeks  he- 
fore  she  got  uj^on  her  le^  again.  Then  I  composed 
a  lamentation  in  the  Irish  tongue— and  sung  it  to 
the  tune  of  Drimmendoo ;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
the  order  of  Shaint  Francis,  has  made  a  relation  of 
it  into  English,  and  it  goes  very  well  to  the  words 
of  Elen-a-Koon. 

Mcuil,  Whether  is't  an  elegy  or  an  ode  t 

Ocl.  How  the  devil  can  it  be  odd,  when  the 
verses  are  all  even  ? 

Macl.  Gif  it  be  an  elegy,  it  must  be  written  in 
the  carmen  elegiacum ;  or,  gif  it  be  an  ode,  it  may 
be  monocclos,  dicolos,  tetrastrophos,  or,  perhaps, 
it's  loose  iambics. 

Ocl.  Arrah,  upon  my  conscience,  I  believe  it  is 
simple  shambmcks,  honey.  But,  if  you'll  hold 
your  tongue,  you  shall  see  with  your  own  eyes. 


A  COMEDY. 


4.11 


SONO. 
y«  iwAiiM  of  th«  Shannon,  ftlr  Sheelmh  is  gons. 
Ye  nrainf  of  the  Shannon,  fair  Sheelah  ii  gone, 

Ochone  my  dear  Jewel, 

Why  wai  yon  bo  cruel, 
Amidtt  my  eompaniont  to  leave  me  alone  f 

Tboogh  Teagoe  ehuC  the  casement  in  Ballyelough  hall ; 
Though  Teacne  shut  the  casement  in  Ballyelough  ball ; 

In  the  dark  she  was  groping ; 

And  found  it  wide  open ; 
Oeh  I  the  devil  himself  could  not  stand  such  a  iUl. 

In  beholding  your  charms,  I  can  see  them  no  more ; 
In  beholding  your  charms,  I  can  see  them  no  more ; 

If  you're  desd,  do  but  own  it ; 

Then  you'll  hear  me  bemoan  it ; 
For  in  loud  lamentations  your  fate  I'll  deplore. 

DevQ  cunethis  occasion  with  tumults  and  strife  I 
Deril  curse  this  occasion  with  tumults  and  strife  I 

01  the  month  of  November, 

Shell  have  cause  to  remem^r, 
As  a  Uack  letter  day  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

With  a  rope  I  could  catch  the  dear  creature  I've  lost ! 
With  a  rope  I  could  catch  the  dear  creature  I've  lost ! 

But,  without  a  dinnission, 

I'd  lose  my  oommUsion, 
And  be  hang'd  with  disgrace  for  deserting  my  post. 

Shall  I  nerer  see  you,  mj  loTely  Sheelah,  these 
KTen  long  yean  ?  An  it  plaised  God  to  bring  us 
within  forty  miles  of  each  other,  I  would  never  de- 
iire  to  be  nearer  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Mad.  Hoot-fie!  Captain  OcLabber,  whare*s  a' 
voor  philosophy?  did  ye  never  read  Seneca  de 
'(^MMMtionef  or  Volusenus,  my  countryman,  de 
TraaquUUiate  Animi  9  I'se  warrant  we  have  left  a 
bonny  lass  too,  in  the  braes  of  Lochaber — my  yel- 
low-hair'd  deary  that  wont  to  meet  me  amang  the 
heather.  Heigh,  sirs !  how  she  grat  and  cried, 
**  Waes  my  heart  that  we  should  sunder."  Whisht, 
what's  a'  that  rippet  ?  [A  noUe  of  drums, 

OeL  Anan-mon-deaul  I  they  are  beating  our 
f^vnadier's  march,  as  if  the  enemy  was  in  view ; 
bat  I  shall  fetch  them  off  long  enough  before  they 
begin  to  charge ;  or,  by  Shaint  Patrick !  I'll  beat 
tbeir  skulls  to  a  pancake. 

MacL  [to  a  bagpiper  croumg  the  stage,']  Whare 
are  ve  ga'ane  witn  the  moosic,  Donald? 

^iper,  Guid  fiut !  an  please  your  honour,  the 
commazider  has  sent  for  her  to  play  a  spring  to  the 
iMenach  damsel ;  but  her  nain  sell  wad  na  pudge 
the  length  of  her  tae,  without  your  honour's  order ; 
and  she'll  gar  a*  the  men  march  before  her  with 
the  British  flag  and  the  rest  of  the  plunder. 

JfodL  By  my  sanl  1  he's  a  gowk,  and  a  gauky, 
to  ettle  at  diverting  the  poor  laray  with  the  puppet- 
show  of  her  ain  misfortune ;  but,  howsomever, 
I>t>Dald,  ye  may  gang  and  entertain  her  with  a 
pibroch  dT  Macreemon's  composition ;  and,  if  she 
has  any  taste  fat  moosic,  ye  11  soon  gar  her  forget 
her  disaster. 

OcL  Arrah,  now  since  that's  the  caase,  I  would 
cot  be  guilty  of  a  rude  thin^  to  the  lady ;  and  if  it 
be  done  to  compose  her  spirits,  bv  my  soul !  the 
drum  shall  beat  till  she's  both  deaf  ana  dumb,  be- 
f'jre  I  tell  it  to  leave  off— but  we'll  go  and  see  the 
procesoioa.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  m.— A  Procession. 

\Ftrtt  the  bagpipe — then  a  ragged  dirty  sheet  for  the 
French  coKurs — a  file  of  soldiers  in  tatters— the 
English  prisoners — the  plunder,  in  the  midst  of 
vkich  is  an  English  buttoch  of  beef  carried  on  the 
thoalders  of  four  meagre  Frenchmen.  The  drum, 
fiMtnced  by  a  crew  of  French  sculors.'] 

Champignon,  Harriet. 

Champ.  Madame,  you  see  de  fortune  of  de  war 


—my  fkte  be  admirable  capricieux — you  be  do 
prisonier  of  my  arm  —I  be  de  cautive  of  your  eye — 
by  gar  I  my  glorie  turn  to  my  disgrace ! 

nor.  Truly,  I  think  so  too— for  nothing  can  be 
more  disgraceful  than  what  you  have  done. 

Champ.  Den  vat  I  ave  done !— parbleu  I  I  not 
understand  vat  you  mean,  madam — 1  ave  de  honour 
to  carry  off  one  great  victorie  over  de  Englis. 

Har.  You  have  carried  off  an  unarmed  boat, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  rifled  the  pas- 
sengers in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity — I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  a  com- 
mon robber  could  do  worse. 

Champ,  Common  robber!  madam,  your  servi- 
teur^  tres  humble — de  charm  of  your  esprit  be  as 
brilliant  as  de  attraits  of  your  personne.  In  one 
and  t'oder  you  be  perfaitement  adorable— souffres 
den  dat  I  present  my  art  at  your  altar. 

Hot.  If  you  have  any  heart  to  present,  it  must 
be  a  very  stale  sacrifice— for  my  own  part,  I  have 
DO  taste  for  the  fumet ;  so  you  had  better  keep  it 
for  the  ladies  of  your  own  country. 

Champ,  Ah  cruelle !— de  ladies  en  France  will 
felcite  demselves  dat  you  renounce  de  tendre 
of  Monsieur  de  Champignon.  Madame  de  la 
duchesse — mais  tiusons— alte  la— et  la  belle  mar- 
quise I  ah  quelles  ames!  vanity  apart,  madam,  I 
ave  de  honneur  to  be  one  man  a  bonnes  fortunes. 
Diable  m'emporte !  till  I  rencountre  your  invincible 
eye,  I  ave  alway  de  same  succes  in  love  as  in  war. 

Har.  I  dare  say  you  have  been  always  equally 
lucky  and  wise. 

Champ.  A  ma  charmante ; — dat  is  more  of  your 
bont6  den  of  my  merite — permettex  done,  dat  I 
amuse  you  wid  the  transports  of  my  flsjne. 

Hot.  In  a  proper  place,  I  believe,  I  should  find 
them  very  entertaining. 

Champ.  How  you  ravish  me,  my  princesse ! — 
avouez  done,  you  ave  de  sentiments  for  my  per- 
sonne— parbleu  it  is  all  your  generosity — dere  is 
noting  extraordinary  in  my  personne,  diable  m'em- 
porte !  hai,  hai.  \_Cuts  a  caper. 

Har,  Indeed,  monsieur,  you  do  yourself  injustice ; 
for  you  are  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
son I  had  ever  the  honour  to  see. 

Champ.  Ah,  ah,  madame!  I  die  under  the 
charge  of  your  politesse — your  approbation  ave 
dissipe  de  bronillard  dat  envelope  my  fantasie — 
your  smile  inspire  me  wid  allegresse — allons  1  vive 
I'amour  1  la,  la,  la,  la 

Hew,  What  a  delicate  pipe  I  I  find,  monsieur ! 
you're  alike  perfect  in  all  your  accomplishments. 

Champ.  Madame, }  our  slave  etemellement—  per- 
sonnes  of  gout  ave  own  dat  me  sing  de  chanso- 
nettes  not  altogether  too  bad,  before  I  ave  de 
honour  to  receive  one  ball  de  pistolet  in  my  gorgi*, 
wen  I  board  de  Englis  man  of  war,  one,  two,  tree, 
four,  ten  year  ago.  I  take  ^session  sabre  a  la 
main ;  but,  by  gar,  de  ennemi  be  opiniatre ! — dey 
reAise  to  submit,  and  carry  me  to  Plimount — dere 
I  apprehend  your  tongue,  madame— dere  I  dance, 
and  ave  de  gallantries  parmi  les  belles  fiUes  An- 
gloises.  I  teash  dem  to  love — they  teash  me  to 
sing  your  jollies  vaudevilles.  **  A  coblere  dere  vas, 
and  he  live  in  one  stalL"  Hai,  hai !  how  you  taste 
my  talens,  madame  ? 

Har.  Oh  I  you  sine  enchantii^ly ;  ana  so  na- 
tural, one  would  imagme  you  had  been  a  cobler  all 
the  days  of  your  life.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Champ,  Hai,  hai,  hai ;  if  you  not  flatter  me, 
madame,  I  be  more  happy  dan  Charlemagne— bat 
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I  are  fear  dat  70a  mncqaez  de  moi — ^tell  a  me  of 
ffnuce,  my  piincesse,  vat  sort  of  lover  you  shoose — 
I  vil  transform  myself  for  your  plaisir. 

Har.  I  will  not  say  what  sort  of  lover  I  like ; 
but  ril  sing  what  sort  of  lover  I  despise. 

Champ,  By  gar,  she  love  me  eperdoement  {Aside. 

BONO. 

From  tht  man  whom  I  love,  though  my  heart  I  diagulae, 

I  will  freelv  deicribe  the  wretch  1  detpiee, 

And  if  he  has  aenae  but  to  balance  a  straw, 

He  will  sure  take  the  hint  from  the  picture  I  draw. 

A  wit  without  sense,  without  fiuicy  a  beau, 
Like  a  parrot  he  chatters,  and  struts  like  a  crow ; 
A  peacock  in  pride,  in  grimace  a  baboon, 
In  courage  a  hind,  in  conceit  a  gaacoon. 

As  a  vulture  rapacious,  in  falsehood  a  fox. 
Inconstant  as  waves,  and  unfeeling  as  rocks :  * 

As  a  tiger  ferocious,  penrerse  as  a  hog. 
In  mischief  an  ape,  and  in  fkwning  a  dog. 

In  a  word,  to  sum  up  all  his  talents  together. 
His  heart  is  of  lead,  and  his  brain  is  of  feather: 
Yet,  if  he  has  sense  but  to  balance  a  straw, 
Ha  will  sure  take  the  hint  Arom  the  picture  I  draw. 

Champ.  Morblen,  madame,  you  singamarveilles 
— ^by  gar,  de  figure  be  ver  singulier. 

SCENE  IV. — ^Harbiet,  Chamfionon,  Heartlt. 

Chanyt.  Mons.  Artlie,  I  ave  de  honeur  to  be  your 
most  umble  servitenr — ^niademoiselle  your  sister  aves 
des  perfections  of  an  ange ;  but  she  be  cold  as  de 
albatre.  Toa  do  me  good  office — I  become  of  your 
alliance — ^you  command  my  service. 

Heardy,  1  hope  my  sister  wiU  set  proper  value 
upon  your  addresses.  And  you  may  depend  upon 
my  bert  endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  treat  your 
passion  as  it  deserves. 

Chan^,  As  it  deserve  1 — mard^  1  dat  is  all  I  de- 
sire—den  I  treat  you  as  one  prmee.  [A  servant 
whispers  and retirea,']  Comment!  quem'importe — 
madame,  I  must  leave  you  for  one  moment  to  de 
garde  of  Monsieur  your  broder ;  but  I  return  in 
one  twinkle.  [Exit 

SCENE  v.— Heartlt,  Harriet. 

Heardy,  My  dear  Harriet,  have  you  good  nature 
enough  to  forgive  me  for  having  exposed  you  to  all 
these  dangers  and  misfortunes  ? 

Har,  I  can't  but  be  pleased  with  an  event  which 
has  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ac- 
complished Champignon,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Hosuily.  Tou  can  t  imagine  how  happy  I  am  to 
see  you  bear  your  misfortune  with  such  good  hu- 
mour, after  the  terror  you  underwent  at  our  being 
taken. 

Har,  I  was  indeed  terribly  alarmed  when  a  can- 
non shot  came  whbtling  over  our  heads ;  and  not  a 
little  dejected  when  I  found  mvself  a  prisoner  ?  but 
I  imagine  all  dan^r  diminishes,  or  at  least  loses 
part  of  its  terror,  the  nearer  ^ou  approach  it  And 
as  for  this  Champignon,  he  is  such  a  contemptible 
fellow,  that,  upon  recollection,  I  almost  despise  my- 
self for  having  been  afraid  of  him — O'  my  con- 
science! I  beheve  all  courage  is  acquired  from 
practice.  I  don't  doubt  but  in  time  I  should  be  able 
to  stand  a  battery  myselfl 

Hmrdif,  Well,  my  fiiir  Thalestris,  should  you 
ever  be  attacked,  I  hope  the  aggressor  will  fidl  be- 
fore yon— Champignon  has  certainly  exceeded  his 
orders,  and  we  shall  be  released  a^  soon  as  a  repre- 
sentation can  be  made  to  the  French  court 

Har,  I  ^oold  be  loth  to  trouble  the  court  of 
France  with  matters  of  so  little  consequence. 
Don't  you  think  it  practicable  to  persuade  the  cap- 


tain to  set  us  at  liberty  ?    There  is  one  figure  m 
rhetoric  which  I  believe  he  would  hardly  resist 

Heartiy,  I  guess  your  meaning,  and  &e  experi- 
ment shall  t^  tried,  if  we  fail  of  success  fh>m 
another  quarter ;  I  intend  to  make  mysdf  known  to 
Oclabber,  with  whom  I  was  formerly  acquainted, 
and  take  his  advice.  He  and  the  Scotch  ensign  are 
at  variance  with  Champignon,  and  disapprove  of 
our  being  made  prisoners. 

SCENE  VL— Heartlt,  Harriet,  Brush. 

Hearlbf  [to  Brush,']  Well,  sir,  have  you  been  fishing 
the  bonny  Scot   Have  you  caught  any  intelligence  ? 

Brush.  Sir,  I  have  done  your  business — Giptain 
Maclajrmore  and  I  have  been  drinking  a  bottle  of 
sour  wine  to  the  health  of  Miss  Harriet  and  year 
worship ;  in  a  word,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  your 
service. 

Har,  Fray,  Mr.  Brush,  what  method  did  yoa 
take  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  that  proud  stalking 
Highlander? 

Brush,  I  won  his  heart  with  some  transient  en- 
comiums on  his  country.  I  affected  to  admire  his 
plaid  as  an  improvement  on  the  Boman  toga; 
swore  it  was  a  most  soldierly  garb ;  and  said,  I  did 
not  wonder  to  see  it  adopted  by  a  nation  equally 
renowned  for  learning  and  valour. 

Heardy,  These  insidious  compliments  could  not 
fail  to  undermine  his  loftiness. 

Brush,  He  adjusted  his  bonnet,  rolled  his  quid 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  threw  his  plaid  over 
his  left  shoulder  with  an  air  of  importance,  strutted 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  deck ;  then  returning 
with  his  hard  features  unbended  into  a  ghastly 
smile,  ^'Bvmy  sauI,  mon,"  says  he,  **  ye're  na  fiUe ; 
I  see  you  ken  foo  wed  how  to  mak  proper  distinc- 
tions— ^you  and  I  man  be  better  acquainted."  I 
bowed  very  low  in  return  for  the  great  honour  he 
did  me — ^hmted,  that  though  now  I  was  in  the  sta- 
tion of  a  servant,  I  had  some  pretensions  to  fiunily ; 
and  sighing,  cried,  tempora  m«tofiAcr,  et  nos  wuta- 
mur  in  iUis, 

Heardy,  That  scrap  of  Latin  was  a  home  thrust 
— ^You  see,  sirrah,  the  benefit  of  a  charity  school. 

Brush.  Ay,  little  did  I  think,  when  I  was  fiog^ed 
for  neglecting  my  accidence,  that  ever  my  learning 
would  turn  to  such  account-— Captain  Madaymore 
was  surprised  to  hear  me  speax  Latin.  Yet  he 
found  fault  with  my  pronunciation.  He  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  though  I  was  a  little  shy  of  that  com- 
pliment, and  said  he  did  not  expect  to  find  flowers 
under  a  nettle.  But  I  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
singet  cat,  for  I  was  better  than  I  was  bonny — then 
he  carried  me  to  his  cabin,  where  we  might  dis- 
course more  fireelv ;  told  me  the  captain  was  "  a 
light-headed  gnse,  and  expressed  his  concern  at 
yaai  captivity,  which  he  said  was  a  flagrant  infh^- 
tion  of  the  trea^  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Har.  There,  I  hope,  you  backed  his  opinion  with 
all  your  eloquence. 

Brush.  1  extolled  his  understanding ;  interested 
his  gallantry  in  the  cause  of  a  distressed  lady ;  and, 
in  order  to  clinch  my  remonstrance,  told  him  that 
my  master's  great  grandmother's  aunt  was  a  Scotch- 
woman of  the  name  of  Macintosh,  and  that  Mr. 
Heartly  piqued  himself  on  the  Highland  blood  that 
ran  in  nis  veins. 

Heardy,  Fm  obliged  to  tout  invention  for  the 
honour  oi  that  alliance— I  hope  the  discovery  had 
a  proper  effect  upon  my  cousin  Madaymore. 

Brush.  He  no  sooner  heaxd  that  particular 
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Am  he  started  np,  crying,  **  What  the  deel  say  ye  ? 
Macintosh! — simnds  monl  thafs  the  name  of 
my  ain  mither — ^who  kens  bnt  Mester  Heartly  and 
I  may  be  ooozens  seyenteen  times  removed?" 
Then  he  gmre  me  a  fhll  accoont  of  hb  pedigree  for 
twelre  generations,  and  hawked  up  the  names  of 
his  progenitors  till  they  set  my  teeUi  on  edge.  To 
conclode,  he  has  pronused  to  give  you  all  the  assis- 
tance in  his  power,  and  even  to  fiayonr  onr  escape ; 
for,  oTer  and  above  his  other  motives,  I  find  he 
longs  to  retom  to  his  own  country,  and  thinks  a 
piece  of  service  done  to  an  English  gentleman  may 
euible  him  to  gratify  that  inchnation. 

Heardy,  But  what  scheme  have  yon  laid  for  onr 
escape? 

Brudu  The  boat  is  along-side— onr  men  are 
permitted  to  walk  the  deck : — ^when  the  captain  re- 
tires to  rest,  and  the  watch  is  relieving,  nothing  will 
be  more  easy  than  to  step  on  board  of  onr  own 
galley,  cut  the  rope,  hoist  the  sails,  and  make  the 
best  of  onr  way  to  Old  England. 

Heardy.  But,  yon  don't  consider  that  Monsieur 
de  Champignon,  if  alarmed,  may  slip  his  cable  and 
give  us  chase — ^nay,  compliment  us  with  a  dish  of 
sugar-plums  that  may  be  very  hard  of  digestion. 

Bnuh.  There  the  friendship  of  Maclaymore 
will  be  of  service.  For,  as  soon  as  our  flight  is 
known,  he  and  his  men,  on  pretence  of  being  alert, 
▼ill  make  such  a  bustle  and  confosion,  that  nothing 
ean  be  done  until  we  are  out  of  their  reach ;  and 
then  we  must  trust  to  our  own  canvass  and  the 
trim  of  onr  vessel,  which  is  a  i>rime  sailer. 

Harriet  Tlie  project  is  feasible,  and  may  be  the 
more  practicable,  if  the  Irish  lieutenant  can  be 
brought  to  cooperate  with  the  ensign. 

HearUy.  Odso  I  there  he  comes — Brush,  go  and 
vait  upon  Miss  Harriet  to  her  cabin,  while  I  accost 
this  Hibernian. 

SCENE  Vn.— Heabtlt,  Oclabbeb. 

OeL  Your  humble  servant,  sir, — I  hope  the  lady 
is  plaised  with  her  accommodation— -don't  ]^ou 
begin  to  be  refreshed  with  the  French  air  blowing 
orerthesea! — upon  my  conscience  1  now,  it%  so 
delicate  and  keen,  that  for  my  own  part,  honey, 
1  have  heen  as  hungry  as  an  Irish  wolf-dog  ever 
since  I  came  to  this  kingdom. 

Heard^,  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inquiry 
—I  am  no  stranger  to  tne  French  air,  nor  to  the 
politeness  of  Captain  Oclabber. — ^What !  have  you 
<niite  forgot  your  old  acquaintance  ? 

OeL  Acquaintance,  honey  —  by  my  shoull  I 
eiioald  be  proud  to  recollect  your  countenance, 
tbon^  I  never  saw  you  before  in  the  days  of 
myhfe. 

Heartfy,  Don't  you  remember  two  Englishmen 
It  F^tfis,  about  throe  years  ago»  of  the  name  of 
Heartly? 

Oct  Ub  nb  00 1 — ^by  Shaint  Patrick,  I  remember 
yon  as  well  as  nothing  in  the  world — ^Arrah,  now, 
whether  is  it  voor  own  self  or  your  brother  ? 

Hearibf.  My  brother  died  of  a  consumption 
non  after  onr  return  to  England. 

Od,  Ah  1  God  rest  his  soul,  poor  gentleman — 
]>Bt  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  man  to  be  after  dying 
is  his  own  country — ^I  hope  he  was  your  elder 
^xtither,  gra.— Oh  I  I  remember  you  two  made  one 
vith  us  at  the  hotel  de  Bussy — ^by  my  shoull  we 
*eievery  merry  and  firolicsome;  and  you  know 
1  hmt  my  aade,  and  my  foot  swelled  as  big  as 
^hne  potatoes — ^by  the  same  token  I  sent  for  a  rogue 
of  t  surgeon,  who  subscribed  for  the  cure,  and 


wanted  to  make  a  hand  of  my  foot  Mr.  Heartly, 
the  devil  fly  away  with  me  but  I  am  proud  to  see 
you,  and  you  may  command  me  without  fear  or 
affection,  gra. 

Heartbf,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind ;  and  ma^, 
I  apprehend,  do  me  a  good  office  with  Captam 
Champignon,  who,  I  cannot  help  saying,  has  treated 
us  with  very  little  ceremonv. 

Ocl  rU  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Heartly,  we  officers 
don't  choose  to  &id  &ult  with  one  another ;  because 
there's  a  discipline  and  subordination  to  be  ob- 
served, yon  know ;— therefore  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  him  as  an  officer,  honey ;  but,  as  a  man,  my  dear, 
by  the  mass,  he's  a  meer  baist 

HeariUy,  I'm  glad  to  find  your  opinion  of  him  so 
conformable  to  my  own.— I  understand  by  my 
servant  too,  that  Mr.  Maclaymore  agrees  with  us, 
in  his  sentiments  of  Monsieur  de  Champignon ; 
and  disapproves  of  hb  takine  our  boat,  as  an  un- 
warrantable insult  offered  to  the  British  nation. 

Od,  By  my  shoull  I  told  him  so  before  you 
came  a-board. — ^As  for  ensign  Maclaymore,  there  is 
not  a  prettier  fellow  in  seven  of  the  best  counties  in 
Ireland — as  brave  as  a  heron,  my  dear — arrah,  the 
devil  bum  him  if  he  fears  anv  man  that  never  wore 
a  head. — ^Ay,  and  a  great  scholar  to  boot — ^he  can 
talk  Latin  and  Irish  as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Armaugh— didn't  you  know  we  were  sworn  bro- 
thers— though  I'm  his  senior  officer,  and  spaik  the 
French  more  fluid,  gra. 

SCENE  VHL^Heabtlt,  Oculbbeb,  Bbush. 

BriLsh^  O  Lord,  Sir  t  all  the  fat's  m  the  fire, 

Od.  Arrah,  what's  a-fire,  honey? 

Brush,  All  our  fine  project  gone  to  pot! — We 
may  now  hang  up  our  harps  among  the  willows, 
and  sit  down  and  weep  by  BEtbel's  streams. 

Heardy,  What  does  the  blockhead  mean? 

Brudi,  One  of  our  foolish  fellows  has  blabbed 
that  Miss  Harriet  is  not  your  sister,  but  your  mis- 
tress ;  and  this  report  has  been  carried  to  Monsieur 
de  Champignon,  whom  I  left  below  in  the  cabin, 
taxing  her  with  dissimulation,  and  threatening  to 
confine  her  for  Ufe. — ^He  sings,  capers,  swears,  and 
storms  in  a  breath  1 — I  have  seen  Bedlam ;  but  an 
English  lunatic,  at  full  moon,  is  a  very  sober  animal 
when  compared  to  a  Frenchman  in  a  passion. 

Heartfy.  1  care  not  for  his  passion  or  power.-~ 
By  heaven  I  he  shall  not  offer  the  least  violence  to 
my  Harriet,  while  a  drop  of  blood  circulates  in  my 
veins ! — TH  assault  him,  though  unarm'd,  and  die 
in  her  defence. —  [^Going, 

Ocl  Won't  you  be  easy  now  I— your  dying  sig- 
nifies nothiuff  at  all,  honey ;  for,  if  you  should  be 
killed  in  the  fray,  what  excuse  would  you  make  to 
the  young  lady's  relations,  for  leaving  her  alone  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy !— by  my  shoul  I  you'd  look 
very  foolish. — Take  no  notice  at  all,  and  give  your- 
self no  trouble  about  the  matter — ^and  if  he  should 
ravish  your  mistress,  by  my  salvation  I  I  would 
take  upon  me  to  put  him  under  arrest 

Heardy,  The  villain  dares  not  think  of  oommk- 
ting  such  an  outrage. 

Od.  Devil  confound  me  I  but  Fd  never  desire  a 
better  joke — Och  then,  my  dear,  you'd  see  how  Fd 
trim  him  —  you  should  nave  satis&ction  to  y  ur 
heart's  content 

Jlearthf,  Distraction  1— If  you  will  not  give  me 
your  assistance,  Fll  fly  alone  to  her  defence. 

Bnuh,  Zooks,  Sir,  you're  as  mad  as  he. — ^Toull 
ruin  us  past  all  redemption. — What  the  deuce  are 
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yon  afraid  of  ?— Rayiah !— An  atom^  like  that  pre- 
tend to  ravish  I  No,  no :  He'll  ravish  nothing  but 
our  goods  and  chattels,  and  these  he  has  disposed 
of  already.  Besides,  Miss  Harriet,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  desired  me  to  conjure  you  in  her  name 
to  take  care  of  younelf ;  for  Champignon  would 
have  no  pretence  to  confine  her,  if  you  was  out  of 
the  way. 

OcL  O'  my  conscience,  a  very  sensible  young 
woman  I  When  there  are  two  lovers  in  the  caase,  'tis 
natural  to  wish  one  of  them  awav. — Come  along  with 
me,  honey ;  we'll  hold  a  council  of  war  with  Ensign 
Maclaymore  —  perhaps  he  may  contrive  mains  to 
part  you. — No  man  knows  better  how  to  make  a 
soldierly  retreat 

Brush,  Soldierly  or  unsoldierly,  it  signifies  not  a 
button — so  we  do  but  escape ;  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  ^et 
away  at  any  rate,  even  if  I  should  fly  like  a  thief 
from  the  gallows. 

OcL  Devil  fire  you,  my  dear!  you're  a  wag — 
Arrah,  who  told  you  that  my  friend  Maclaymore 
escaped  from  the  gallows  ? — oy  my  shoul  I  tis  all 
forhme  de  la  guerre — Indeed,  indeed  I  would  never 
desire  to  command  a  better  corps  than  what  I  could 
form  out  of  the  honest  gentlemen  you  have  hanged 
in  England. 

Heartfy.  I'm  so  confounded  and  perplexed,  in 
consequence  of  this  unlucky  discovery,  that  I  can't 
start  one  distinct  thought,  much  less  contribute  to 
any  scheme  that  requires  cool  deliberation. 

OcL  Arrah  &ith,  my  dear,  we  must  leave  those 
thin^  to  wiser  heads — for  my  own  part,  I'm  a 
soldier,  and  never  burden  my  brain  with  unneces- 
sary baggage. 

I  won  t  pretend  to  lead,  but  I  follow  in  the  throng ; 

And  as  I  don't  think  at  all,  I  can  never  thi^ 

wrong. 

ACT  THE  SECOND. 

SCENE  L — A  greatnoieeandhusdehddndihe  Scenes. 

Maciatmobe,  Chamfionom. 

Champ,  [ptnning  upon  the  stage  in  a  ridiculous 
SiahabiUe.'] — ^Prenez  garde  qu'eUe  ne  vous  echappe  1 
— aux  armes ! — ^Mons.  le  Second— contre  maitre — 
la  chaloupe  I  la  chaloupe ! 

M<icl.  lover  turning  ninif  as  if  through  mistake,']  As 
I  sail  answar,  the  folks  are  a'  ^n  daft ! — deel  stap 
out  your  een !  Fm  nae  sic  midge  but  ye  might  a 
seen  me  in  your  porridge. 

Champ,  Ah  meutrier !  assassin !  vous  avez  tu6 
votre  commandant ! — holla  ho !  mes  gens,  a  moL 

Mad,  Hout,  na!  it  canna  be  our  commander 
Monsieur  de  Champignon,  running  about  in  the 
dark  like  a  worricowl — ^Preserve  us  a*  I  it's  the 
vara  mon — ^weel  I  wot,  sir,  I'm  right  sorry  to  find 
you  in  sic  a  pickle — ^but  wha  thought  to  meet  with 
you  playing  at  blind  Harry  on  deoL? 

champ,  [rising,"]  Ventre  saingrisi  my  whole 
brain  be  derangee ! — ^tndtre  I  you  be  in  de  complot 

MacL  Trailer,  me  nae  traiterl  Mester  Cham- 
pignon, or  gude  faith  I  you  and  I  man  ha'  our  kail 
through  the  reek. 

Champ,  Were  be  de  prisoniers?  tell  a  me  dat — 
ha! — mort  de  ma  vie!  de  Englis  vaisseau! — de 
prise !  de  prisonien ! — sacrebleu  I  ma  gloire !  mes 
richessesi  rendez  moi  les  prisoniers — ^you  be  de 
enseigne,  you  be  de  officier. 

MaeL  Troth,  I  ken  foo  wcel  I'm  an  officer — I 
Wiiss  some  other  people,  who  baud  their  heads  udco 


high,  kenn'd  the  respact  due  to  an  officer,  we  should 
na  be  fash'd  with  a'  this  din 

Champ.  Tell  a  me  an  moment,  were  be  Monsieur 
Artlie  ?  were  be  de  prisonien  ?  wat  you  beat  my 
brains  wid  your  sottises  ? 

Mact  Nay,  sin  ye  treat  me  with  sa  little  cere- 
mony, I  man  tell  you,  Mester  Heartly  was  na  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  and  sae  ye  may  gang  and 
leuk  after  him ;  and  as  for  prisoners,  I  ken  of  nae 
prisoners  but  your  ain  valet,  whom  you  ordered  to 
be  put  in  irons  this  morning  for  snpping  part  of 
your  bouillon,  and  if  the  poor  fallow  had  na  done 
the  deed,  I  think  he  must  have  starved  for  want  of 
victuals. 

Champ,  Morbleu!  Monsieur  Maclaimore,  you 
distrait  me  wid  your  babiL  I  demand  de  Englis 
prisoniers — ^m'entendez  vous? 

Mcuil.  Monsieur  de  Champignon,  je  vous  entens 
bien — ^there  was  nae  English  prisoner  here ;  for  I 
man  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  ever  you  had  read  Grotius 
de  Jure  jBeUi  ac  Pacis^  or  Puffendorf  de  Officio 
Hominis  et  Civis,  ye  wad  a'  seen  he  could  na  be  in 
the  predicament  of  a  captus  in  beUo,  or  an  obses  or 
vades — ^forwhat?  ye'Usay — ^because  he  was  nateuk 
flagrante  beOo — ergo  he  was  nae  prisoner  of  war — 
now  what  says  the  learned  Puffendorf? 

Champ.  Comment  1  you  call  me  Puft-and-horf  ? 
ventre  bleu  t  you  be  one  impertinent 

Macl,  What,  what ! — ^that's  a  paughty  word,  sir 
— that's  nae  language  for  a  gentleman — ^nae  mair 
o'  that,  or  guid  &ith  we'll  forget  where  we  are. 

Champ,  Morbleu !  you  ave  forgot  dat  I  be  your 
general— ^our  chie^ 

MmL  By  my  said,  mon,  that's  strange  news  in- 
deed. Toumy  chief !  youchief  of  the  Maclaymorea ! 

Champ,  Qui,  moi,  rustre — moi  qui  vous  parle. 

MacL  Dinna  rustre  me,  sir,  or  deel  dam  my  saul, 
but  ril  wrast  your  head  aff  your  shoulders,  if  ye 
was  the  best  Champignon  in  Vrance. 

[They  draw,  and  fight, 

SCENE  n. — OcLABBEB,  Chakfignon,  Maclat- 

MORE. 

• 

OcL  Devil  fire  you,  my  lads !  what's  the  main- 
ing  of  all  this  disturbance? — o'  my  conscience! 
there's  no  such  thing  as  resting  below — ^a  man 
would  lie  as  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — I've 
been  abed  these  tree  hours,  but  I  could  not  close 
an  eye,  gra ;  for  yon  waked  me  before  I  fell  asleep. 
[Pretending  to  discover  Chan^ngnon.]  Arrah  now, 
don't  I  dr^mi,  honey  ?  What,  is  it  your  own  self 
Monsieur  de  Champignon,  going  to  attack  my  en- 
sign? By  my  shoul!  that's  not  so  shivel  now, 
aboard  of  your  own  ship.  Gentlemen,  I  put  you 
both  under  arrest  in  the  king's  name — ^}[ou  shall 
see  one  another  locked  in  your  cabins  with  your 
own  hands;  and  then,  if  you  cut  one  another's 
troats,  by  the  blessed  vir^ !  yon  shall  be  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  and  tned  for  your  lives,  agra. 
MacL  [sheatfiing  his  sword.]  Weel,  weel,  sir — 
e're  my  commanding  officer ;  tuum  est  imperare — 
ut,  he  and  I  sail  meet  before  mountains  meet, 
that's  a'. 

Champ,  [to  OcL]  Vat !  yon  presume  to  entre- 
mettre  m  mes  afi&res  d'honneur — you  have  the 
hardiesse-  to  dispute  wid  me  de  command  of  dia 
vaisseau  de  guerre? — ^tell  a  me  if  you  know  my 
condition,  ha  ? 

OcL  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  believe  your  pre- 
sent condition  is  not  very  savoury ;  but,  if  Ensign 
Maclaymore  had  made  you  shorter  by  the  head. 
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your  condition  wonM  Imve  been  still  worse ;  and 
yet,  upon  my  conscience  I  I  have  seen  a  man  com- 
mand scch  a  frigate  as  this,  without  any  head  at  alL 
Champ.  Monsieur  Oclaw-bear,  you  mocquez  de 
moi — ^you  not  seem  to  know  my  noblesse  -dat  I 
descend  of  de  bonne  fiunille — dat  my  progeniteurs 
aye  bear  de  honourable  cotte— de  cotte  of  antiquity. 
Od,  By  my  shoul !  when  I  knew  you  first,  yon 
bore  a  very  old  coat  yourself^  my  dear ;  for  it  was 
threadbare  and  out  at  elbows. 

Champ,  Ah  \  la  mauyaise  plaisanterie — ^Daignes, 
m  J  gnot  lieutenant  O-cIaw-bear,  to  onderstand  dat 
I  aye  de  grands  alliances— du  bien — du  rente— ^t 
I  aye  regale  des  princes  in  my  chateau. 

OdL  Och!  I  beg  your  chateau's  pardon,  gram- 
machree !  I  haye  had  the  honour  to  see  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne — and  by  my  soul  1  a  yery 
yenerable  building  it  was — aye,  and  yery  well  bred 
to  boot,  honey ;  ftft  it  stood  idways  uncoyered ;  and 
neyer  refused  entrance  to  any  passenger,  eyen 
though  it  were  the  wind  and  the  rain,  gra. 
Champ.  Toupretendez  toknowmyfamille,ha? 
Od,  By  Shaint  Patrick,  I  know  them  as  well  as 
the  fisher  that  bore  them.    Tour  nephew  is  a  beg- 
ging brother  of  the   (»der  of  Shaint  Francis; 
Msdemoiselle,  your  sister,  espoused  an  eminent  sa- 
yader  in  the  county  of  Beame;  and  your  own 
shel^  my  dear,  first  mounted  the  stage  as  a  chsj-la^ 
tan,  then  senred  the  Count  de  Bar&sch  for  your 
diyerrion,  uid  now,  by  the  king's  iayonr,  you  com- 
mand a  frigate  of  twelye  guns,  lying  at  anchor 
within  the  proyince  of  Normandy. 

Champ,  Ah  quelle  medisance  1— que  yous  ima- 
gines bien.  Monsieur — but  I  yill  represent  your 
condoit  to  des  marchanx  of  France ;  and  dey  yil 
eonyince  you  dat  Monsieur  de  Champignon  is  one 
personne  of  some  consideration — un  diarlatan ! — 
mardy!  dat  be  yer  plaisant  Messieurs,  senriteur — 
Igo  to  giye  de  necessaixes  ordres  pour  rattraper  de 
Englis  chaloupe— jusque  an  reyoir — charlatan  t — 
sayatier ! — ^Morte  de  ma  yie.  [Exit 

SCENE  in. — OcLABBEB,  Maclatxobe. 

DdL  Faith  and  tro^  m;^  dear,  youll  see  the 
chaloupe  &r  enough  out  of  «i^ht  by  this  time. 

Maa,  'By  my  saul  I  captam,  ye  sent  him  awa' 
with  a  flea  in  his  bonnet  He'll  no  care  to  wrestle 
anither  fii*  with  you  in  a  hurry — ^he  had  the  wrang 
sow  by  the  lug. 

Oct  If  he  will  be  after  playing  at  rubbers,  he 
must  expect  to  meet  with  bowls — ^poohl  I  main,  he 
must  look  to  meet  with  bowls,  if  he  will  be  playing 
at  rubbers — arra  man  deaul  I  that's  not  the  tning 
neither ;  but  you  know  my  mainin^  as  the  saying  is. 

MacL  Hoot  aye — ^Tse  warrant  I  ken  how  to  gar 
your  bools  row  right — and  troth  I  canna  help  think- 
ing but  I  played  my  part  pretty  weel  for  abeginner. 

Od,  For  a  beginner  1  Deyil  fetch  me,  but  you 
played  like  a  man  that  jokes  in  earnest  But  your 
joke  was  like  to  cut  too  keen,  honey,  when  I  came 
to  part  you ;  and  yet  I  came  as  soon  as  you  tipped 
me  the  wink  with  your  finger. 

Modi  Let  that  flie  stick  i'  the  wa' — when  the 
dirt's  dry  it  will  rub  out  But  now  we  man  tak 
care  of  the  poor  waff  lassy  that's  left  under  our 
protection,  and  defend  her  from  the  maggots  of  this 
daft  Frenchman. 

Od,  I  will  be  after  confining  him  to  his  cabin, 
if  be  offers  to  touch  a  hair  of  her  beard,  agra. 

Mad,  It's  now  break  of  day— dinna  you  see  the 
bonny  grey-eyed  mom  blinking  o'er  yon  mossy 


craig  ?  Well  e'en  gang  donn  and  tak  a  tasse  of 
whidnr  together,  and  then  see  whaf  s  to  be  done 
for  Miss  Harriet  [ExeimL 

SCENE  IV.— Habbiet,  Bbcsh. 

Har,  O  Lord !  Fm  in  such  a  flutter— What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  that  noise  ? — ^Brosh,  are  you  sure 
your  master  is  out  of  all  danger  of  being  retaken  ? 

Bnuh,  Tes,  yes.  Madam,  safe  enough  fbr  this 
bout  The  two  land  officers  performed  their  parts 
to  a  miracle.  My  master  and  our  people  slipped 
into  the  boat,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  sen- 
tries, who  were  tutored  for  the  purpose  \  and  they 
were  almost  out  of  sight,  before  Champignon  wan 
alarmed  by  a  staryed  Frenchman,  whose  hunser 
kept  him  awake.  But  now  tiiey  haye  doubled  Sie 
P|omt  of  land,  and  in  fbur  hours  or  so  will  be  iii 
sight  of  sweet  Old  England.  Fm  sore  I  sent  many 
a  wishftd  look  after  ihem. 

Har,  What!  you  are  sorry  then  for  haying  staid 
behind  with  me? 

Bnuh,  01  by  no  manner  of  means,  Ma'am — to 
be  sure  you  did  me  an  infinite  deal  of  honour, 
Ma'am,  in  desiring  that  I  might  be  left,  when  you 
spoke  to  my  master  through  the  barricade ;  but  yet. 
Ma'am,  I  haye  such  a  regard  for  Mr.  Heartl;[r, 
Ma'iom,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  share  all  hu 
dangers,  Ma'am — ^though,  after  all  is  done  and  said, 
I  don't  think  it  was  yery  kind  in  him  to  leaye  his 
mistress  and  fkithfol  seryant  in  such  a  dilemma. 

Hot,  Nay,  don't  accuse  your  master  unjostly 
Ton  know  how  unwillingly  he  complied  with  my 
request  We  could  not  guess  what  yillanons  stepe 
this  fellow,  Champi^on,  miriit  haye  taken  to  con- 
ceal his  rapine,  which  Mr.  Heartly  will  now  ha\e 
an  opportunity  to  represent  in  its  true  colours. 

Brush.  Wdl— Heayen  grant  him  success,  and 
that  speedily.  For  my  own  part,  I  haye  been  so 
long  used  to  his  company,  that  I  grow  quite  chicken- 
heiSted  in  his  absence.  If  I  had  broke  my  leg 
two  days  ago,  I  should  not  haye  been  in  this  quan- 
dary. Ood  forgiye  the  man  that  first  contriyed 
parties  of  pleasure  on  the  water. 

Har.  Hang  fear,  Brash,  and  pluck  up  ^rour  con 
rage.    I  haye  some  small  skill  in  physiognomy, 
and  can  assure  you  it  is  not  your  nite  to  die  by 
water — Ha !  I  see  the  captain  coming  this  way — I 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  another  storm. 

Bru^  Odsol  ril  run  down  to  Lieutenant  Odab- 
ber,  and  his  ensign,  and  giye  them  notice,  in  case 
there  should  be  occasion  to  interpose.  [Exit  Bnuh, 

SCENE  v.— Champignon,  Habbiet. 

Champ.  Madame,  you  pardon  my  presomption 
dat  I  pay  my  deyoirs  in  dishabille — ^bot  it  be  all 
for  your  seryice.  Monsieur  your  amant  aye  decamp^ 
sans  fii9on.  I  take  de  alarm,  and  make  all  my 
eiSbrts  to  procure  de  plaisir  of  seeing  him  again — 
Ah!  he  be  de  gallant  homme  to  abandon  his 
maitressel 

Har.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  bringing  him  back  ? 

Champ.  By  garl  it  be  tout  a  fait  impossible.  He 
steal  comme  one  thief  into  de  chaloupe,  and  yanish 
in  de  obscurity ! 

Har.  Vm  heartily  glad  to  hear  it ! 

Champ.  For  yat  you  be  glad,  my  princess,  ha? 

Har.  That  he's  no  lon^r  in  your  power. 

Champ,  Bon  I— juste  ciel!— how  you  make  me 
happy  to  see  you  glad,  Madame  I  la,  la,  la,  ra,  ra — 
Ventre  bleu !  he  be  one  fugitif— if  we  rencontre 
aiiain,  reyatache !  reyanche !  la,  la,  la,  ra,  ra.   Pcr> 
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mettes  done,  madame,  dat  I  ave  de  honeor  to 
langoisse  before  your  feet — ave  pitie  of  me— take 
my  sword— plongez  dans  my  bosom.  Ah  I  buron ! 
perfide  1  k,  la,  ra,  ra. 

[.fie  ginga^  kneeU,  and  dances  by  turns. 

Monsieur  Artlie  is  not  in  my  power— bon — bat, 
by  gar,  madame,  you  know  who  is,  hah ! 

Mar,  As  for  me,  my  sex  protects  me.  I  am  here, 
indeed,  a  prisoner,  and  alone ;  but  yon  will  not,  you 
dare  not  treat  me  with  indignity. 

Champ,  Dare  not  I — Bravo  I— Show  to  me  de 
man  yil  say  I  dare  not— ^  ha,  ha  I  [^Capers  about 

Har,  You're  in  such  a  dancing  humour,  'tis  pity 
you  should  want  music.    Shall  I  sing  ^ou  a  son^  ? 

Champ,  Ah  cruelle!  you  gouTeme  yid  soveram 
empire  over  mjr  art — you  rouse  me  into  one  storm 
—yon  sing  me  into  one  calm. 

SONG. 
Let  the  njmph  ttiU  aTold,  and  be  deaf  to  the  twain, 
Who  in  tranfporta  of  pastion  affects  to  complain ; 
For  hia  ran,  not  hit  love,  in  that  frenzy  !■  shown. 
And  the  blast  that  blows  loudest  is  soon  overblown. 

Bat  the  shepherd  whom  Cupid  has  pierced  to  the  heart, 
Will  submissive  adore,  and  rejoice  in  the  smart ; 
Or  in  plaintive  soft  murmur*,  his  bosom-felt  woe, 
Like  the  smooth  gliding  current  of  rivers,  will  flow. 

Though  silent  his  tongue,  be  will  plead  with  his  eyes. 
And  his  heart  own  your  sway  in  a  tribute  of  sighs ; 
But,  when  he  accosts  you  in  meadow  or  grove, 
His  tale  is  all  tenderness,  rapture,  and  lore. 

SCENE  VL — Chaxfionon,  Harrtkt,  Bbush. 

Brush.  News  I  news  I  there's  an  English  man- 
of-war's  boat  along-side,  with  a  flag  of  truce. 

Champ,  Comment  I — ^madame,  vou  ave  de  bont6 
to  retire  to  your  cabane — I  go  dress  myself,  and 
give  de  audience.  [^Exit  Chianpigmm, 

SCENE  Vn.— Harbiet,  Brush. 

Har.  O  Brush  t  Brush  I  how  my  little  heart  pal- 
pitates with  fear  and  supense !  What  does  the 
arrival  of  this  boat  portend  ? 

Brush.  Our  deliyerance  fh>m  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  I  hope.  It  could  not  arrive  at  a  more 
seasonable  juncture ;  for  my  spirits  are  quite  flagged 
— not  that  I  am  so  much  concerned  on  my  own 
account,  ma'am — but  I  can't  be  insensible  to  your 
danger,  ma'am.  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
if  I  did  not  feel  for  <me  that  is  so  dear  to  Mr. 
Heartly,  ma'am. 

Har.  Beally,  Mr.  Brush,  you  seem  to  have  im- 
proved mightily  in  politeness,  since  you  lived  among 
these  French  gentlemen. 

^  Brush.  Lived,  Ma'am — ^I  have  been  dying  hourly 
since  I  came  abroad;  and  that  politeness  which 
you  are  pleased  to  mention.  Ma'am,  is  nothing  but 
sneaking  fear  and  hen^-heartedness,  which  I  believe, 
€rod  forgive  me,  is  the  true  source  of  all  French 
politeness ;  a  kind  of  poverty  of  spirit,  or  want  of 
sincerity.  I  should  be  very  proud  to  be  drubbed 
in  Engumd  for  my  insolence  and  ill-breeding. 

Har.  Well,  I  hope  youll  soon  be  drubbed  to 
your  heart's  content  When  we  revisit  our  own 
country,  you  shall  have  all  my  interest  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  your  wish.  Meanwhile,  do  me 
the  favour  to  make  rurther  inquiry  about  this  same 
flag  of  truce,  and  bring  an  account  of  what  shall 
pass,  to  my  cabin,  where  I  shall  wait  for  you  with 
the  utmost  impatience.  lExeuiU, 

SCENE  YUL— Block,  and  another  Seaman. 

Block,  hioite  my  limbs,  Sam,  if  the  lieftenant  do 
elap  her  aboard,  here  is  no  plunder ;  nothing  but 


rags  and  vermin,  as  the  saying  is.  We  shall  share 
nc^ng  but  the  guns  and  the  head-money,  if  yoo. 
call  those  heads  that  have  no  bodies  belonging  to 
'um. — Mind  that  there  scarecrow — see  how  Iub 
cloth  hangs  in  the  wind — ^Adxooks !  the  fellow  has 
got  no  stowage ;  he's  all  upper- work  and  head-sail. 
I'll  be  d — ^n^  if  the  first  hard  squall  don't  blo-w 
him  into  the  air  like  the  peeling  of  an  onion. 

To  him.  Brush. 

Heh? — ^how! — ^no  sure! — ^Yes  faith  but  it  is— 
Odso  I  cousin  Block,  who  thought  to  meet  with 
yon  among  the  French  ? 

Block.  What  cheer,  ho?  How  does  mother  Mar- 
gery ?  Meet  me  among  the  French !  Agad !  Fd. 
never  desire  better  pastime,  than  to  be  among  'em 
with  a  ^pood  cutlash  in  my  hand,  and  a  brace  of 

Eistols  m  my  girdle.  Why,  look  you,  brother, 
earing  as  how  you  and  your  mistress  were  wind- 
bound,  we  are  come  along-side  to  tow  you  into  the 
offing. 

Brush.  The  Lord  reward  you,  cousin.  But  what 
if  ihis  d — ^ned  Frenchman  should  refuse  to  part 
with  ns? 

Block.  Why  then  Lieftenant  Lyon  is  a  cruising^ 
to  windward  of  that  there  head-land ;  hell  be  alone- 
side  in  half  a  glass,  full  under  your  stem,  clap  his 
helm  a  starboi^  xiike  you  fore  and  aft,  and  send 
the  Frenchman  and  every  soul  on  board  to  the 
devil,  in  the  turning  of  an  handspike. 

Brush,  The  devu  he  will!  But,  cousin,  what 
must  become  of  me,  then? 

Block.  Thereafter  as  it  may  be — ^You  must  take 
your  hap,  I  do  suppose.  We  sailors  never  mind 
those  things.  Every  shot  has  its  commission,  d'ye 
see — ^we  must  all  die  one  time,  as  the  saying  is — ^if 
yon  go  down  now,  it  may  save  your  going  aloft 
another  time,  brother. 

Brush.  O !  curse  your  comfort 

Block.  Hark  ye,  brother,  this  is  a  cold  morning 
— have  you  picked  up  never  a  runlet  alongshore— 
What  d'ye  say  to  a  slug  ? 

Brush.  Slug  I — O,  I  understand  you. 
[Fetches  a  keg  ofbrandffjwhich  Block  sets  tohis  head. 

Block.  BijB^ht  Nantz,  strike  nay  topsails!— Odds 
heart !  this  is  the  only  thing  in  France  that  agrees 
with  an  Englishman's  constitution.  Let  us  £ink 
out  their  brandy,  and  then  knock  out  their  brains. 
This  is  the  way  to  demolish  the  spirit  of  the  French. 
An  Englishman  will  fight  at  a  minute's  warning, 
brother ;  bnt  a  Frenchman's  heart  must  be  buoyed 
np  with  brandy.    No  more  keg,  no  more  courage. 

Brush.  T'other  pull,  cousin. 

Block.  Avast,  avast — no  more  canvass  than  we 
can  carry — we  know  the  trim  of  our  own  vessel. 
Smite  my  cross-trees !  we  begin  to  yaw  already — • 
Hiccup. 

Brush.  Odso!  our  commander  is  coming  upon 
deck  to  give  audience  to  your  midshipman. 

Block.  Steady.  [Ereunt, 

SCENE  IX 

Champignon,  Oclabber,  Maclatmore,  Brush, 

Tom  Haultard,  an  English  Midshipman, 

Champ.  Eh  bien.  Monsieur,  qui  souhaite-il? 

UauL  Anan,  Monseer  sweat  ye  I — Agad !  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  come  along  side  of  you,  we'll  make  yon 
all  sweat 

Mad.  That's  mair  than  ve  can  tell,  my  lad.  Ye 
may  gar  me  sweat  with  retching;  but  it's  no  in 
your  breeks  to  gar  me  sweat  with  fear 
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OeL  Toa  may  sweat  me  after  rm  dead,  honey ; 
but,  by  the  blessed  virgin  I  you  shall  not  sweat  me 
ilive;  and  so  yon  may  be  after  delivering  your 
message,  gra- 

HauL  U  it  wa*n't  for  such  as  yon  that  show  yoor 
own  coontry  the  fore  top-sail,  wold  our  enemy's 
cable,  and  man  their  quarters,  thev  wo^ld  never 
ride  out  the  gale,  or  dire  to  show  their  colours  at 
tea ;  but,  howsomever,  we'll  leave  that  bowlins  i' 
the  block,  as  the  saying  is.  If  so  be  as  how  Uuit 
there  Frenchman  is  commander  of  this  here  vessel, 
I  have  orders  from  my  officer  to  demand  an  English 
joong  woman,  with  all  her  baggage  and  thingum- 
bobs, that  he  took  yesterday  out  of  a  pleasure-boat, 
belonging  to  one  Mr.  Heartier,  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
slipped  ue  painter  this  morning. 

CbojMp.  Hardy !  de  commission  be  very  peremp- 
toire  f  —  ecoute  mon  ami,  vat  yon  call  monsieur 
your  commandant? 

HomL  I  don't  take  in  your  palaver,  not  I ;  and 
mayhap  you  don't  know  my  lingo ;  but,  egad  I  we'll 
soon  make  yon  understand  plain  English. 

OcL  Monsieur  Champignon  wants  to  know  who 
Is  yoor  commanding  officer,  honey. 

Head.  Who  shocdd  it  be,  but  Lieftenant  Lyon, 
of  the  Triton  man-of-war,  of  sixty  guns !  as  bold 
a  heart  as  every  crack'd  biscuit 

CAoaip.  Bon  I — suppose  dat  I  refuse  de  command 
of  Monsieur  Lionne  ? 

BauL  Suppose! 'if  you  do,  hell  run  you  along 
side,  yard-arm  and  yam-arm,  and  blow  you  out  of ' 
the  water ;  that's  alL 

Champ.  By  gar!  he  vil  find  himself  mistaken ; 
here  is  not  vater  for  one  slzty-gun  ship  [aside.'] 
Heark  yoa  me,  monsieur,  vat  is  your  name— teU 
Monsieur  lionne,  dat  I  am  called  Michel  Sanson 
Golnat  de  Champignon,  Marquis  de  Yermisseau ; 
dat  I  ave  de  honeur  to  serve  de  king ;  dat  fear  be  | 
one  bagatelle  of  which  I  ave  de  mepris ;  dat  I  re- 
gard you  ambassade  as  de  galimatias ;  dat  my  cou- 
rage suffice  to  attack  one  whole  Englis  escadre; 
and  dat  if  Monsieur  Lionne  be  disposed  to  rendre 
moi  nn  visite,  I  shall  ave  de  glorie  to  chastise  his 
presomption ;  so  I  permitte  you  go  your  way. 

Meuu.  DisMentio. — Bide  you,  Billy — there's  nae 
clerk  here,  I  trow.  Weel,  Lieutenant  Oclabber,  I 
tak  instruments  in  your  haund  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  Captain  Champignon,  wha  has  incarcerate 
the  English  leddy,  contrair  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  Now,  cocky,  ye  may  gang  about  your 
business ;  when  ye  come  back,  Tse  tauk  with  you 
in  another  style. 

Od.  For  my  own  part,  honey,  I  shall  be  after 
showing  you  some  diversion  in  the  way  of  my  duty ; 
bat  I  take  you  to  witness  that  I  have  no  hand  m 
detaining  the  lady,  wo  \a  plaised  to  &vour  us  with 
her  company  agamst  her  own  consent,  gra. 

HauL  Mayhap  you  may  trust  to  your  shoal- 
watei  —if  yon  do,  you're  taken  all  aback,  brother ; 
for  lieftenant  Lyon  commands  a  tender  of  twelve 
guns,  and  fifty  stout  hands,  that  draws  less  than 
this  here  frigate  by  the  streak  -  and — ^heh !— agad! 
Tooder  she  comes  jonnd  the  point,  with  a  flowing 
saiL  BVye,  Monseer  Champignon !  all  hands  to 
4|iiarters ;  up  with  your  white  rag ;  I  doubt,  my 
officer  and  I  will  taste  some  of  your  soup-meagre 
by  that  time  you  pipe  to  dinner.  [ExiL 

SCENE  X. 
CajurpioivoK,  Oclabbeb,  MACLArMORE,  Brush. 
CSkui^.  Mort  de  ma  vie  1  je  ne  vous  attendois 


par   sitot,  a  quelle  cote  &at-il  que  je  me  tourne  ? 
sacrebleu !  [Aside. 

Messieurs,  I  demand  vour  counseil ;  you  protest 
against  my  conduite ;  if  you  tink  me  ave  done  de 
injustice,  you  will  find  me  tout  a  &it  raisonable ; 
we  render  mademoiselle  to  de  EngUs ;  for  I  judge 
it  bien  mal-a-propos  to  engage  de  enemi,  vere  de 
spirit  of  contradiction  reign  among  ourselves. 

OcL  Faith  and  troth !  my  dear,  the  contradiction 
is  all  over ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  station 
your  men ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Madaymore  and  my 
own  shelf^  the  English  cannon  may  make  our  legs 
and  arms  play  at  loggerhead  in  the  air,  honey,  but 
well  stand  by  you  for  the  glory  of  France,  in  spite 
of  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  gra. 

Macl  Never  fiish  your  noddle  about  me ;  con- 
science !  I'se  no  be  the  first  to  cry  barley. 

OcL  Ensign  Maclaymore,  I  older  you  to  go  and 
take  possession  of  the  forecastle  with  your  division, 
honey.  I  wish  they  may  stand  fire  till  you're  all 
knock'd  o'  the  head,  gra ;  but  Fm  afraid  tney're  no 
better  than  dunghills;  for  they  were  raised  £rom 
the  canaille  of  Paris.  And  now  Pll  go  and  put  the 
young  lady  below  water,  where  she  may  laugh  in 
her  own  sleeve,  gra ;  for  if  the  ship  should  be  blown 
up  in  the  engagement,  she  is  no  more  than  a  pas- 
senger, you  know ;  and  then  she'll  be  released  with- 
out ransom. 

Brush.  God  bless  you.  Captain  Oclabber,  for 
your  generosity  to  my  poor  lady.  I  was  ordered 
by  my  master  to  give  her  close  attendance ;  and 
^hough  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see  the  battle, 
diss  Harriet  must  by  no  means  be  left  alone. 

[Exeunt  Oclabber^  Mfudaofmore,  and  Brush, 

SCENE  XL 

Champ.  Ventre  saingris!  que  ferai-je!  Je  me 
sens  tout  embrouill^ — ces  autre  Anglois  sont  si  pre- 
cipites !  que  diable  les  etou£fe.  Aliens !  Aux  armes ! 
matelots — mes  enfans!  chardon — chison — ortie — 
nimiere^rhibou— la  fiiim — aliens — vite,  vite— aux 
armes !         [A  crew  of  tatterdemattions  running  up 

and  down  the  dech  in  confusion — the  noise  of* 

cannon  and  musketry. 
A  mon  bon  Dieu !  ayez  pitie  de  moi  encore — 
qu'on  m'ap^rte  de  I'eau  de  vie.  Ah  miserable 
pecheurl — je  suis  mort  I — je  suis  enterr^!  -  ah! 
voila  assez  mes  enfans — cesses — desistez — il  &ut 
unener — Monsieur  0-claw-bear-- Lieutenant  0- 
tlaw-bear ! 

SCENE  xn. 

OcL  Holloa!  [Behind  the  scenes. 

Champ.  Laissez — laissex— leave  off  your  fire — 
le  ennemi  be  too  strong— we  ave  abaissee  le  drapeau 
—I  command  you  leave  off 

OcL  Leave  off! — arrah,  for  what? 

Champ.  De  ennemi  vil  accord  no  quartier. 

OcL  Devil  bum  your  quarter !~  what  signifies 
quarter  when  we're  all  killd?  The  men  are  lying 
along  the  deck  like  so  many  paise ;  and  there  is 
juch  an  abominable  stench,  gra — ^by  my  shoul !  I 
oelieve  they  were  all  rotten  before  they  died. 

[^Coming  imon  the  stage.']  Arrah,  mon  deaul!  I 
Deheve  the  English  have  made  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  to  do  such  execution ;  for  my  ensign  has  lost 
all  his  men,  too,  but  the  piper,  and  they  two  have 
cleared  the  forecastle,  sword  in  hand. 

Brush,  [in  ^eat  trepidation.']  O Lord!  Mr.  Oclab- 
ber, your  ensign  is  playing  the  devil — hackincr  and 
hewing  about  him  like  a  fury ;  for  the  love  of  God 
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interpose ;  my  master  is  come  aboard,  and  if  they 
should  meet,  there  will  be  murder  1 

OcL  By  my  shoul !  I  know  he  has  a  regard  for 
Mr.  Heartly,  and  if  he  kills  him,  it  will  he  in  the 
way  of  fHendship,  honey ;  howsomeyer,  if  there's  any 
mischief  done,  1*11  go  and  prevent  it  [^ExitOchbber, 

SCENE  XIIL — CHAMPiaNON,  Lieutenant  Lton, 

Ueartlt,    Haultard,    Brush,    Block,    and 

English  aaHora, 

Champ.  [throwifM  himself  on  his  knees  and  pre- 
fenting  his  sword.'}  Ah!  misericorde,  Monsieur 
Artlie,  quartier — quartier,  pour  Tamour  de  Dieu ! 

Heartiy,  I  have  no  time  to  mind  such  trifles — 
where  is  my  Harriet  I 

Brush.  1 11  show  you  fhe  way  to  the  poor  solitary 
pigeon — master,  this  is  a  happy  day  I 

\Exeunt  Heardy  and  Brush, 

SCENE  2  T. — OcLABBER,  Maclatuore,  Lieu- 
tenant  LroN,  Haultard,  Champignon,  &c. 

OcL  [delioering  his  sword.']  Gentlemen,  yours  is 
the  fortime  of  the  day.  You  ought  to  be  kind  to 
us,  for  we  have  given  you  very  little  trouble.  Our 
commander  there  is  a  very  shivil  person,  gra ;  he 
don't  turst  after  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  As  for 
the  soldiers,  I  shall  say  nothing ;  but  upon  my 
shoul !  now  they're  the  nimblest  dead  men  I  ever 
saw  in  the  days  of  my  life!  about  two  minutes 
agone  they  were  lying  like  so  many  slaughtered 
sheep,  and  now  they  are  all  scampered  off  about 
their  business. 

MacL  As  I  sail  answer,  its  a  black  burning 
shame  I  and  I  hope  the  king  will  order  them  to  be 
decimated,  that  is,  every  tenth  man  to  be  hanged  in 
terrorem. 

OcL  By  my  shalvation!  if  the  king  will  take 
my  advice,  every  single  man  of  them  shall  be 
decimated. 

SCENE  THE  LAST.— -To  them  Heabtlt,  leading 

in  Harriet. 

Heardy.  [embracing  OcL  and  MacL"]  Gentlemen, 
Fm  heartily  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn, in  some  measure,  the  civilities  you  have 
shown  to  this  young  lady.  Mr.  Lyon,  I  beg  you'll 
order  their  swords  to  be  restored ;  they  were  in  no 
shape  accessory  to  our  grievances. 

OcL  [receiving  his  sunird."]  Mr.  Lyon,  you're  ex- 
tremely polite ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  die  till  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  return  the  compliment 
Madam,  I  wish  you  joy  of  our  misfortune,  with  all 
my  shouL 

Zyofi.  I  a'n't  used  to  make  speeches,  madam,  but 
Fm  very  glad  it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  such  a 
fine  lady,  especially  as  my  old  schoolfellow  Heartiy 
is  so  much  concerned  in  your  deliverance.  As  for 
this  fair-weather  spark,  Monsieur  de  Champignon, 
if  he  can't  show  a  commission  authorizing  him  to 
make  depredations  on  the  English,  I  slull  order 
him  to  be  hoisted  up  to  the  yard's  arm  by  the  neck, 
as  a  pirate ;  but  if  be  can  produce  his  orders,  he 
shall  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  not 
before  he  has  restored  what  he  pilfered  fix>m  you 
and  Mr.  Heartiy. 

Har.  At  that  rate,  Fm  afraid  I  shall  lose  an 
admirer.  You  see.  Monsieur  de  Champignon,  the 
old  proverb  fulfilled ;  **  Hanging  and  marriage  go 
Dy  destiny ;"  yet,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  occasion 
even  the  deau  of  a  sinner. 

Champ,  Madame,  I  implore  your  pitie  and  cle- 
mence ;  Monsieur  Artlie,  I  am  one  pauvre  miser- 
able, not  worth  your  revanche. 


[Enter  Block  drunk,  with  a  portmanteau  on  his 
shoulder. 

Block.  Thus  and  no  near — ^bear  a  hand,  my 
hearts — 

[Lays  it  down,  opens  t/,  takes  out  and  puts  on  a 
tawdry  suit  of  Champignon's  clothes. 
By  your  leave,  Tinsey— odds  heart  1  these  braces 
are  so  tort,  I  must  keep  my  yards  square,  as  the 
saying  is. 

Lyon.  Ahey !  what  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 
how  now,  Block  ? 

Bhck.  All's  fair  plunder  between  decks — we 
ha'n't  broke  bulk.  111  assure  you— stand  clear — I'll 
soon  overhaul  the  rest  of  the  cargo. 

[PuiUs  out  a  long  leaUier  queue  with  red  ribbons. 
What's  here?  the  tiller  of  a  monkey  I— s'blood,  the 
fellow  has  no  more  brains  than  a  noddy,  to  leave 
the  red  ropeS  hanging  over  his  stem,  whereby  the 
enemy  may  board  him  on  the  poop. 

[The  next  tiling  that  appears,  is  a  very  coarse 
canvass  shirt,  with  very  fine  heed  raffles. 
This  here  is  the  right  trim  of  a  Frenchman — all 
gingerbread  work,  flourish  and  compliment  aloft, 
and  all  rags  and  rottenness  alow. 

[Draws  out  a  plume  of  feathers. 
Adzooks!  this  is  Mounseer's  vane,  that,  like  his 
fimcy,  veers  with  every  puff  to  all  the  points  of  the 

I  compass — hark'ye,  Sam — the  nob  must  needs  be 
damnably  light  that's  rigged  with  such  a  deal  of 
feather.  The  French  are  so  well  fledged,  no  won- 
der they  are  so  ready  to  fly. 

[Finds  a  pocket  glass,  a  paper  of  rouge  and 

Spanish  wool,  unth  whicn  ne  daubs  his /ace. 

Swing  the  swivel-eyed  son  of  a  whore  I  he  fights 

under  false  colours,  like  a  pirate — here's  a  lubberly 

dog;  he  dares  not  show  his  own  face  to  the  weather. 

Champ,  Ah!  Monsieur  de  Belokke,  ave  com- 
passion— 

Block,  Don't  be  afraid.  Frenchman — you  see  I 
have  hoisted  your  jacket,  thof  I  struck  your  ensign 
— we  Englismnen  never  cut  throats  in  cold  blood. 
The  best  way  of  beatinff  the  French  is  to  spare  all 
their  Shampinions— odd's  heart !  I  would  all  their 
commanders  were  of  your  trim,  brother ;  we'd  soon 
have  the  French  navy  at  Spithead. 

Zyofi.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  have  you  to 
the  gangway,  you  drunken  swab. 

Block,  Swab  I  I  did  swab  the  forecastle  dear  of 
the  enemy,  that  I  must  confess. 

Afon.  None  of  your  jaw,  you  lubber. 

Block.  Lubber ! — ^man  and  boy,  twenty  years  in 
the  service — blubber !— Ben  Block  was  the  man  that 
taught  thee,  Tom  Lyon,  to  hand,  reef^  and  steer — 
so  much  for  the  service  of  Old  EngUmd ;  but,  go 
thy  ways,  Ben,  thy  timbers  are  crazy,  thy  planks 
are  started,  and  thy  bottom  is  fouL  I  have  seen 
the  day  when  thou  wouldst  have  shown  thy  colours 
with  the  best  o'un. 

Lyon.  Peace,  porpus. 

Block,  I  am  a  porpus;  for  I  spout  salt  water, 
d'ye  see.  I'll  be  d — ned  5'  ^ef  and  sorrow  ha'n't 
set  my  eye-pumps  a-going. 

Har,  Come,  Mr.  Block,  I  must  make  you  fHends 
with  Lieutenant  Lyon.  As  he  has  been  your  pupil, 
he  must  be  an  able  navigator ;  and  this  is  no  time 
for  our  able  seamen  to  f^  out  among  themselves. 

Block.  Why,  look  ye  here,  mistress,  I  must 
confess,  how,  he's  as  brisk  a  seaman  as  ever  greased 
a  marlinspike — FU  turn'un  adrift  with  e'er  a  he 
that  reefed  a  foresail — A  will  fetch  up  his  leeway 
with  a  wet  sail,  as  the  saying  is — and  as  for  m} 
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own  part,  d*ye  see,  I  have  stood  by  him  with  my 
blood — and  my  heart — and  my  liTer,  in  aU 
weathers — ^blow  high — ^blow  low. 

Har.  Well,  I  hope  you'll  live  to  see  and  sail  with 
him  as  an  admiraL 

Block,  I  doabt  a  most  be  hove  down  first,  keel 
oat  of  the  water,  mistress,  and  be  well  scrubbed, 
d'ye  see,  then  a  may  to  sea  when  a  wooL  and  hoist 
the  Union  flag. — Stand  dear  John  Frenchman — 
**The  Royal  Sovereign  of  England  will  ride 
triumphant  over  the  wayes,"  as  the  song  goes. 

lAfon,  And  now  for  you.  Monsieur  Champignon. 

Chaa^,  Monsieur  Lionne,  I  ave  not  altogether 
contradicted,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  exceed  my 
orders,  which  were  to  take  one  English  chaloupe 
for  intelligence. 

Heardy.  Well,  Fm  persuaded  Mr.  Lyon  will  not 
be  very  seyere  in  his  scrutiny ;  and,  to  show  that 
we  Englishmen  can  forgiye  iiqnries,  and  fight 
without  malice,  giye  me  ^our  hand — I  can't  part 
with  my  mistress;  but  m  other  respects  I  am 
Monsieur  de  Champignon's  humble  servant 

Lyoiu  I  was  once  taken  by  the  French,  who  used 
me  nobly.  Fm  a  witness  of  their  valour,  and  an 
instance  of  their  politeness ;  but  there  are  Cham- 
pignons in  every  service.  While  France  uses  us 
like  friends,  we  will  return  her  civilities.  When 
she  breaks  her  treaties,  and  grows  insolent,  we  will 
drub  her  over  to  her  g^od  behaviour — Jack 
Ilaulyard,  you  have  p>t  a  song  to  the  purpose,  that 
won't,  I  beUeve,  be  disagreeable  to  the  company. 

SONG. 

Behold  1  my  bnve  Britcnt,  the  fair  springing  gale, 
FlU  a  bumper  and  tiwa  offyonr  glaiie* : 
Buaa  and  part  with  four  fxoUeaome  lauea ; 

Then  aboard  uid  unfurl  the  wide  flowing  lalL 

Chokcs. 
^Thile  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls, 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  &tes  decree 
The  wealth  an4  empire  of  the  lea. 

Ovr  canvass  and  cares  to  the  winds  we  display, 
life  and  fortune  we  cbeerfttUy  venture ; 
And  we  laugh,  and  we  ouaif,  and  we  bsnter; 

Nor  think  of  to-monow  while  sure  of  to-day. 

CBoaus. 
White  BrttUh  oak,  ftc. 


The  streamers  of  Fimnoe  at  a  distanoe  appear ! 

We  must  mind  other  music  than  catches ; 

Man  our  quarters,  and  handle  our  matches 
Our  cannon  produce,  and  for  battle  prepare. 

Chokos 
While  British  oak,  &c. 

Engender'd  in  smoke  and  deliver'd  in  flame, 
British  Tengeanoe  rolls  loud  as  the  tbuodei  I 
Let  the  vault  of  the  sky  burst  asunder, 

So  victory  follows  with  riches  and  lame. 

Cnoaus. 
While  British  oak  beneath  us  rolls. 
And  English  courage  fires  our  souls ; 
To  crown  our  toils,  the  listes  decree 
The  wealth  and  empire  of  the  sea. 


EPILOGUE. 

Aye-— now  I  can  with  pleasure  look  around. 
Safe  as  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  on  English  ground- 
in  a  dark  dungeon  to  be  stow'd  away. 
Midst  n>aring,  thund'ring,  danger  and  dismay ; 
Expos'd  to  fire  and  water,  sword,  and  bullet- 
Might  damp  the  heart  of  any  virgin  pullet — 
I  dread  to  think  what  might  have  come  to  pass, 
Had  not  the  British  Lyon  quell'd  the  Gallic  ass— 
By  Champignon  a  wretched  victim  led 
To  doistcr'd  cell,  or  more  detested  bed. 
My  days  in  pray'r  and  fasting  I  had  spent : 
Am  nun  or  wife,  alike  a  penitent. 
His  gallantry,  so  confident  and  eager, 
Had  prov'd  a  mess  of  delicate  soup— malgre; 
To  bootless  longings  I  had  fall'n  a  martyr : 
But,  heav'n  be  prsLis'd,  the  Frenchman  caught  a  tartar. 

Yet  soft — our  author's  fkte  you  must  decree : 
Shall  he  come  safe  to  port,  or  sink  at  sea  f 
Your  sentenee,  sweet  or  bitter,  soft  or  sore, 
Floats  his  frail  bark,  or  runs  it  bump  ashore. 
Ye  wits  above  restrain  your  awful  thunder : 
In  his  first  cruise,  'twere  pity  he  should  founder,  {ToOugaL 
Safe  fhnn  your  shot  he  fears  no  other  foe, 
Nor  gulf,  but  that  which  horrid  yawns  below.       {Totk* pit. 
The  bravest  chieft,  ev'n  Hannibal  and  Cato, 
Have  here  been  tam'd  with — pippin  and  potatoe. 
Our  bard  embarks  in  a  more  christian  cause ; 
He  craves  not  mercy ;  but  he  claims  applause. 
His  pen  against  the  hostile  French  is  drawn, 
Who  damns  him,  is  no  Antigalllcan. 
Indulg'd  with  ikv'ring  gales  and  siniliug  skies. 
Hereafter  he  may  board  a  richer  prize.  {house. 

But  if  this  welkin  angry  clouds  deform,    [Looking  round  IA« 
And  hollow  groans  portend  th'  appruaching  storm : 
Should  the  descending  show'rs  of  hail  redouble,   [To  Ike  gtd. 
And  these  rough  billows  hiss,  and  boil,  and  bubble, 
He'U  launch  no  more  on  such  fell  seas  of  trouble.  [To  Ike  pit. 
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ADVICE,  AND  REPROOF. 

TWO  SATIRES. 
First  Published  in  the  Year  1746  and  1747. 


-Sed  podice  levi, 


Caedontnr  tnmids  medico  ridente  Mariscse.- 

O  Proccres  f  oensore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  f 

JUVKMAL. 


■  nam  quis 

Peccandi  flnem  posuit  sibi  f  quando  recepit 
j^jectum  aemel  attrita  de  fronts  ruborem! 


iBin. 


ADVICE:  A  SATIRE. 

Poet,  Fbiend. 

Poet  Enough,  enon^h;  all  this  we  knew  before; 
Tis  utGunoos,  I  grant  it,  to  be  poor : 
And  who  so  much  to  sense  and  ^lory  lost, 
Win  hug  the  curse  that  not  one  joy  con  boast ! 


From  the  pale  hag,  0 1  could  I  once  break  loose ; 
Dirorc^d,  all  hell  should  not  re-tie  the  noose ! 

Not  with  more  care  shall  H avoid  his  wife. 

Not  Cope  fly  swifter,  lashing  for  his  Ufo ; 
Than  I  to  leave  the  meagre  fiend  behind. 

Friend,  Exert  your  talents;  nattire,  ever  kind,  10 
Enough  for  happmess  bestows  on  all ; 
*Tis  sloth  or  pride  that  finds  her  gifts  too  small — 

Why  sleeps  the  muse? Is  there  no  room  for 

When  such  bright  constellations  blaze  ?       [praise. 
When  sage  Newcastle,  abstinently  great, 
Neglects  nis  food  to  cater  for  the  state ; 

Ver.  8.  A  general  fkmous  for  an  expeditious  retreat,  though 
not  quite  so  deliberate  as  that  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
from  Persia ;  having  unfortunately  foigot  to  bring  his  arm> 
along  with  him. 

Ver.  15.  Alluding  to  the  philosopUicAl  contempt  which  this 
great  personage  manifested  for  the  sensual  delights  of  tha 
stomach. 
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And  Grafton,  toVrinfji  Atlas  of  the  throne. 

So  well  rewards  a  genins  like  his  own  * 

Granville  and  Bath  illustrioos,  need  I  name 

For  sober  dignity  and  spotless  &me ;  20 

Or  Pitt  th'  unshaken  Abdiel  yet  unsung : 

Thy  candour,  Chomdly  I  and  thy  truUi,  0  Tounge ! 

Poet,  Th*  adrice  is  good ;  the  question  only,  whe- 
These  names  and  virtues  ever  dwelt  together?  [ther 
But  what  (^  that  ?  the  more  the  bard  shall  claim. 
Who  can  create  as  well  as  cherish  fiune. 
But  one  thing  more, — how  loud  must  I  repeat. 
To  rouse  th*  engaged  attention  of  the  great ; 

Amus'd,  perhaps,  with  C *s  prolific  bum. 

Or  rapt  amidst  the  transports  of  a  drum ;  30 

While  the  grim  porter  watches  ev'ry  door. 
Stem  foe  to  tradesmen,  poets,  and  the  poor. 
Th*  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell ; 
ISoT  the  ^unt  growling  janitor  of  helL 
Sv'n  Atticus  (so  wills  the  voice  of  fate). 
Enshrines  in  clouded  majesty  his  state; 
Nor  to  th'  adoring  crowd  vouchsafes  regard. 
Though  priests  adore,  and  ev'ry  priest  a  bard. 
Shall  I  then  follow  with  the  venial  tribe. 
And  on  the  threshold  the  base  mongrel  bribe?    40 
Bribe  him,  to  feast  my  mute  implonng  eye. 
With  some  proud  lord,  who  smiles  a  gracious  lie? 
A  lie  to  captivate  my  heedless  youth, 
X^grade  my  talents,  and  debauch  my  truth ; 
WTiile  fooFd  with  hope,  revolves  my  joyless  day, 
And  friends,  and  fiune,  and  fortune  fleet  away ; 
TiU  scandal,  indigence,  and  scorn,  my  lot, 
The  dreary  jail  entombs  me,  where  I  rot  I 
Is  there,  ye  vamish'd  ruffians  of  the  state  I 
Not  one,  among  the  millions  whom  ye  cheat,      50 
Who,  while  he  totters  on  the  brink  of  woe, 
Dares,  ere  he  falls,  attempt  th*  avenging  blow ! 
A  steady  blow !  his  languid  soul  to  reast ; 
And  rid  his  country  of  one  curse  at  least? 

Friend.  What  I  turn  assassin  ? 

Poet  Let  th*  assassin  bleed ; 

My  fearless  verse  shall  jnstifjr  the  deed. 
Tis  he,  who  lures  th*  unpractised  mind  astray. 
Then  leaves  the  wretch  to  misery  a  prey ; 
Perverts  the  race  of  virtue  just  begun. 
And  stabs  the  public  in  her  ruin*d  son.  60 

Friend.  Heav*ns  I  how  you  rail  1  the  man's  con- 
sum*d  by  spite ! 
If  Lockman*s  fate  attends  you,  when  you  write ; 
Let  prudence  more  propitious  arts  inspire : 

Yer.  1 7.  This  noble  peer,  remarkable  for  lublimitv  of  parte, 
by  virtue  of  hie  o£Bee,  Lord  Chamberlain,  conferred  the 
liiureat  on  CoUey  Gibber,  Esq.,  a  delectable  bard,  whose 
character  haa  already  employed,  together  with  hif  own,  the 
greatest  pens  of  the  age. 

Yer  19.  Two  noblemen,  tiunous  in  their  day  for  nothing 
more  than  their  fortitude  in  bearing  the  scorn  and  reproach 
of  their  country. 

Yer.  21.  Abdiel,  according  to  Milton,  was  the  only  seraph 
I      that  preserved  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  corruption : — 
Among  th'  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrlfled. 

Yer  S9.  This  alludes  to  a  phenomenon,  not  more  strange 
than  true.  The  person  here  meant,  having  actually  laid 
upwards  of  forty  eggs,  as  several  physicians  and  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society  can  attest ;  one  of  whom,  we  hear,  has 
undertaken  the  incubation,  and  will,  no  doubt,  fhvour  the 
world  with  an  account  of  his  suoeeas.  Some  virtnosi  affirm, 
tha'  such  productions  must  be  the  eflect  of  a  certain  inter- 
course of  organs  not  fit  to  be  named. 

Ver.  SO.  This  is  a  riotous  assembly  of  fiuhlonable  people,  of 
both  sexes,  at  a  private  house,  consisting  of  some  hundreds; 
BoC  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness 
cf  the  entertainment.  There  are  also  drum-mi^or,  rout, 
tempest,  and  hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  multitude 
und  uproar,  as  the  significant  name  of  each  declarea. 

Ver.  63.    To  be  little  read,  and  less  ipproTed. 


The  lower  still  you  crawl,  yoall  climb  the  higher. 

Go  then,  with  ev'ry  supple  virtue  stor'd. 

And  thrive,  the  &vourd  valet  of  my  lord. 

Is  that  denied?  a  boon  more  humble  crave ; 

And  minister  to  him  who  serves  a  slave. 

Be  sure  you  fasten  on  promotion's  scale ; 

Ev'n  if  you  seize  some  footman  by  the  taiL         70 

Th*  ascent  is  easy,  and  the  prospect  clear. 

From  the  smirch  d  scullion  to  tlr  embroider*d  peer 

Th*  ambitious  drudge  preferr*d,  postillion  ridtt, 

Advanc'd  again,  the  chair  benighted  guides ; 

Here  doom' a,  if  nature  strung  hb  sinewy  frame. 

The  slave,  perhaps,  of  some  insatiate  dame ; 

But  if  exempted  fix>m  th'  Herculean  toU, 

A  fairer  field  awaits  him,  rich  with  spoil; 

There  shall  he  shine,  with  mingling  honours  bright 

His  master's  pathic,  pimp,  and  parasite ;  80 

Then  strut  a  captain,  if  his  wish  be  war. 

And  grasp,  in  hope,  a  truncheon  and  a  star ; 

Or  if  the  sweets  of  peace  his  soul  allure. 

Bask  at  his  ease  in  some  warm  sinecure ; 

His  &te  in  consul,  clerk,  or  agent,  vary. 

Or  cross  the  seas,  an  envoy's  secretary. 

Compo6*d  of  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  prid<% 

A  prostrate  sycophant  sball  rise  a  L—d. 

And  won  fh>m  kennels  to  th'  impure  embrace, 

Accomplish'd  Warren  triumph  o*er  disgrace.      i^O 

Poet,  Eternal  infiuny  his  name  surround. 
Who  planted  first  that  vice  on  British  ground ! 
A  vice  that,  spite  of  sense  and  nature  reigns. 
And  poisons  genial  love,  and  manhood  stains ! 
Pollio  I  the  pride  of  science  and  its  shame, 
Themuseweep80*erthee,whileshe  brands  thy  name! 
Abhorrent  views  that  prostituted  groom, 
Th*  indecent  grotto  and  polluted  £)om ! 
There  only  may  the  spurious  passion  glow, 
Where  not  one  laurel  decks  the  caitifTs  brow,  100 
Obscene  with  crimes  avow*d,  of  every  dye. 
Corruption,  lust,  oppression,  peijury ; 
Let  Chardin  with  a  chaplet  round  his  head. 
The  taste  of  Maro  and  Anacreon  plead, 
"  Sir,  Flaccns  knew  to  live  as  well  as  write. 
And  kept,  like  me,  two  boys  array'd  in  white.*' 
Worthy  to  feel  that  appetence  of  fame 
Which  rivals  Horace  only  in  his  shame ! 
Let  Isis  wail  in  murmurs,  as  i^e  runs. 
Her  tempting  fathers,  and  her  yielding  sons ;     110 
While  dulness  screens  the  failings  of  Uie  church. 
Nor  leaves  one  sliding  rabbi  in  tbe  lurch. 
Far  other  raptures  let  the  breast  contain. 
Where  heav'n-bom  taste  and  emulation  reign. 

Friend,  Shall  not  a  thousand  virtues,  then,  atone 
In  thy  strict  censure  for  the  breach  of  one  ? 

Yer.  88.  This  ehUd  of  dirt  (to  use  a  great  author's  ex- 
pression), without  any  other  quality  than  grovelling  adula- 
tion, has  arrived  at  the  power  of  insulting  his  betters  every 
day. 

Ver.  00  Another  son  of  fortune,  who  owes  his  present 
affluence  to  the  most  infamous  qualifications;  commonly 
called  Brush  Warren,  from  having  been  a  shoe-black.  It  ik 
said  he  was  kept  by  both  sexes  at  one  time. 

Ver.  103.  This  genial  knight  wore  at  his  own  banquet  a 
garland  of  flowers,  in  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  and  kept 
two  rosy  boys  roijed  in  white  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests. 

Yer.  109.  In  allusion  to  the  unnatural  or^es  said  to  be 
solemnised  on  the  banks  of  this  river;  particularly  at  one 
place,  where  a  much  greater  sanctity  of  morals  and  taste 
might  be  expected. 

Yer.  111.  This  is  a  decent  and  parental  office,  In  which 
dulness  Is  employed ;  namely,  to  conceal  the  failings  of  her 
children  ;  and  exactly  conformable  to  that  instance  of  fill^ 
piety  which  we  meet  with  in  the  son  of  Noah,  who  went 
backward  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  his  father,  when  he  lay 
exposed,  from  the  scofls  and  insults  of  a  malicious  world. 
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If  Boibo  keeps  a  catamite  or  whore, 

Hie  bounty  feeds  the  beggar  at  hia  door. 

And  though  no  mortal  credits  Curious  word, 

A  score  of  lackeys  fatten  at  his  board.  120 

To  christian  meekness  sacrifice  thy  spleen. 

And  striye  thy  neighbour's  weaknesses  to  screen. 

JPoeL  Scom*dbeuie bard,andwither'd allhis&me 
Who  woonds  a  brother  weeping  o'er  his  shame ! 
Bat  if  an  impioos  wretch,  with  fhmtic  pride, 
Throws  honour,  tmth,  and  decency  aside ; 
If  nor  by  reason  aw'd,  nor  check'd  by  fears, 
He  counts  his  glories  from  the  stains  he  bears ; 
Th*  indignant  muse  to  virtue's  aid  shall  rise, 
And  fix  the  brand  of  infiimy  on  vice.  130 

What  it,  arous'd  at  his  imperious  csJl, 
An  hundred  footsteps  echo  through  lus  hall ; 
And  on  high  columns  rear'd  his  lofty  dome 
Proclaims  th'  united  art  of  Greece  and  Rome : 
What  though  whole  hecatombs  his  crew  regale, 
Aod  each  dependent  slumbers  o'er  his  ale ; 
While  the  renuuns,  through  mouths  unnumber'd  past, 
Indulge  the  beggar  and  the  dogs  at  last : 
Say,  niend,  is  it  benevolence  of  soul, 
T)r  pompous  vanily,  that  prompts  the  whole  ?    UO 
These  sons  of  slotn,  who  bv  profusion  thrive, 
His  pride  inveigled  from  the  public  hive ; 
And  numbers  pine  in  solitary  woe. 
Who  fomish'd  out  this  phantasy  of  show. 
When  silent  misery  assail'd  his  eyes. 
Did  e'er  his  throbbing  bosom  sympathize  ? 
Or  his  extensive  charity  pervade 
To  those  who  l*Tig»Uh  in  the  barren  shade. 
Where  oft  by  want  and  modesty  suppress'd. 
The  bootless  talent  warms  the  lonely  breast?    150 
No !  petrify'd  b^  dulness  and  disdain. 
Beyond  the  feelmg  of  another's  pain, 
Tbie  tear  of  pity  ne'er  bedew'd  hb  eye. 
Nor  his  lewd  bosom  felt  the  social  sigh ! 

FrieiuL  Alike  to  thee  his  virtue  or  his  vice. 
If  his  band  lib'ral  owns  thy  merit's  price. 

Poet  Sooner  in  hopeless  anguish  would  I  mourn. 
Than  owe  my  fortune  to  Uie  man  I  scorn  ! — 
What  new  resource? 

FrieiuL  A  thousand  yet  remain. 

That  bloom  with  honours,  or  that  teem  with  gain :  1 60 
These  arts, — are  they  beneath — beyond  thy  care? 
Devote  thy  studies  to  th'  auspicious  fair. 
Of  truth  divested,  let  thy  tongue  supply 
The  hinted  slander,  and  the  whisperd  lie ; 
All  merit  mock,  all  qualities  depress, 
Save  those  that  grace  th'  excelhng  j^troness ; 
Trophies  to  her,  on  others'  follies  raise, 
And  heard  with  joy,  by  defamation  praise. 
To  this  collect  each  fkcultv  of  ftoe. 
And  ev'ry  feat  perform  of  sly  grimace ;  170 

Let  the  grave  sneer  sarcastic  speak  thee  shrewd. 
The  smutty  joke  ridiculously  lewd ; 
And  the  loud  laugh  through  all  its  changes  rung. 
Applaud  th'  abortive  sallies  of  her  tongue. 
Knroll'd  a  member  in  the  sacred  list. 
Soon  shall  thou  sharp  in  company  at  whist ; 
Her  midnight  rites  and  revels  regulate. 
Priest  of  Mr  love,  and  demon  of  her  hate. 

Poet  But  say,  what  recompense  for  all  this  waste 
()f  honour,  truth,  attention,  time,  and  taste?      180 


Ver.  177.  TYiese  an  mytteriM  performed,  like  those  of  the 
Dm  Bmia,  bjr  femalee  only;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
npeeted  that  we  ehould  here  explain  them.  We  have, 
Mcviths'anding,  found  means  to  learn  some  anecdotes  eon- 
fmiag  them,  which  we  shall  teserve  for  another  oppor- 


To  shine  confess'd  her  zany  and  her  tool, 

And  fiill  bv  what  I  rose,  low  ridicule  ? 

Again  shall  Handel  raise  her  laurel'd  brow. 

Again  shall  harmony  with  rapture  glow ! 

The  roells  dissolve,  the  combination  breaks. 

And  Punch  no  longer  Frasi's  rival  squeaks. 

Lo,  Russell  falls  a  sacrifice  to  whim, 

And  starts  amaz'd  in  Newgate  from  his  dream : 

With  trembling  hands  imjuores  their  promis'd  aid{ 

And  sees  their  favour  like  a  vision  fade  I  190 

Is  this,  ye  fidthless  syrens  1 — ^this  the  joy. 

To  wluch  your  smiles  th'  unwary  wretch  decoy  ? 

Naked  and  shackled,  on  the  pavement  prone. 

His  mangled  flesh  devouring  from  the  bone ; 

Bage  in  his  heart,  distraction  in  his  eye  1 

Behold,  inhuman  hags !  your  minion  lie  I 

Behold  his  gav  career  to  ruin  run. 

By  vou  seduc  d,  abandon'd  and  undone ! 

Bather  in  garret  pent,  secure  from  harm. 

My  muse  with  murders  shall  the  town  alarm ;  200 

Or  plunge  in  politics  with  patriot  zeal. 

And  snarl  like  Guthrie  for  the  public  weal. 

Than  crawl  an  insect  in  a  beldame's  power. 

And  dread  the  crush  of  caprice  ev'ry  hour ! 

Friend,  Tis  well ; — eigoy  that  petulance  of  style. 
And,  like  the  envious  adder,  lick  the  file : 
What  though  success  will  not  attend  on  all ! 
Who  bravdy  dares,  must  sometimes  risk  a  fall. 
Behold  the  bounteous  hoard  of  fortune  spread ; 
Each  weakness,  vice,  and  folly  yields  thee  bread ;  2 1 0 
Wouldst  thou  with  prudent  condescension  strive 
On  the  long-settled  terms  of  life  to  thrive. 

Poet  What !  join  the  crew  that  pilfer  one  another. 
Betray  my  friend,  and  persecute  my  brother : 
Turn  usurer  o'er  cent  per  cent  to  brood, 
Or  quack,  to  feed  like  fleas  on  human  blood  ? 

Friend,  Or  if  thv  soul  can  brook  the  gilded  curse. 
Some  changeling  neiress  steal — 

PoeL  Why  not  a  purse  ? 

Two  things  I  dread,  my  conscience  and  the  law.  220 

Friend,  How  ?  dread  a  mumbling  bear  without  a 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  is  standard  right  or  wrong,  [claw  ? 
Till  minted  by  the  mercenary  tongue ; 
And  what  is  conscience  but  a  fiend  of  strife. 
That  chills  the  jo^s,  and  damps  the  scenes  of  life  ? 
The  wayward  child  of  vanity  and  fear. 
The  peevish  dam  of  poverty  and  care ; 
Unnumber'd  woes  engender  in  the  breast 
That  entertains  die  rude,  imgrateftd  raest        230 

Poet   Hail,  sacred  pow'rl  my  glonr  and  my 
Fair  source  of  mental  peace,  whate^r  betide ;  [guide ! 
Safe  in  thy  shelter,  let  disaster  roll 
Eternal  hurricanes  around  my  soul : 


y«r.  187.  A  fiunoQi  mimic  and  singer.  The  person  here 
meant,  Inr  the  qualifications  above  described,  had  insinuated 
himself  mto  :he  confidence  of  cenain  ladies  of  quality,  who 
engaged  him  to  set  up  a  puppet  show,  in  opposition  to  the 
oratorios  of  Han.je1,  against  whom  they  were  unreasonably 
prejudiced.  But  the  town  not  seconding  the  capricious  under- 
taking, they  deserted  their  manager,  whom  they  had  promised 
to  support,  and  let  him  sink  under  the  expense  they  had 
entailed  upon  him.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  prison, 
where  his  disappointment  got  the  better  of  his  reason,  and 
he  remained  in  all  t^^  ecstasy  of  despair ;  tUl  at  last  hia 
generous  patronesses,  after  much  solicitation,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  collect  five  pounds,  on  the  payment  of  which  he  was 
admitted  into  Bedlam,  where  he  continued  bereft  of  hia 
understanding,  and  died  in  the  utmost  misery. 

Ver.  199.  Iliese  are  the  dreams  and  flctioiis  of  Grub-atreet, 
with  which  the  good  people  of  this  metropolis  are  daUy 
alarmed  and  entertained. 

Ver.  S06.  ThU  alludes  to  the  fisble  of  the  viper  and  file, 
applicable  to  all  the  nnsuccesaftil  eflbrU  of  malice  and 
envy. 


isi 
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My  soul  serene  amidst  the  storm  shall  reign, 
And  smile  to  see  their  fury  burst  in  rain  ! 

Friend.  Too  coy  to  flatter,  and  too  proud  to  serve, 
Thine  be  the  joyless  dignity  to  starve. 

Poet  No ; — ^thanks  to  discord,  war  shall  be  my 
And  moral  rage  heroic  courage  lend  [fHend ; 

To  pierce  the  gleaming  squadron  of  the  foe,      240 
And  win  renown  by  some  distinguished  blow. 

Friend,  Renown !  ay,  do — ^unkennel  the  whole 
Of  military  cowards  on  thy  back.  [pack 

What  difference,  say,  'twixt  him  who  bravely  stood. 
And  him  who  sought  the  bosom  of  the  wood  ? 
Envenomed  calumny  the  first  shall  brand. 
The  last  enjoy  a  ribbon  and  command. 

Poet.  If  such  be  life,  its  wretches  I  deplore, 
And  long  to  quit  th'  iiiiospitable  shore. 

REPROOF :  A  SATIRE. 
Poet,  Fbiend. 

Poet  However  I  turn,  or  wheresoe'er  I  tread, 
This  giddy  world  still  rattles  round  my  head  I 
I  pant  for  nlence  ev'n  in  this  retreat — 
Good  Heav'n  I  what  demon  thunders  at  the  gate  ? 

Friend.  In  vain  you  strive  in  this  sequester*d 
Toshroudyou  from  an  injured  friend's  rebuke,  [nook, 

Poet   An  injur*d  friend!   who  challenges  the 
K  you,  what  title  justifies  the  claim  ?         [name  ? 
Did  e'er  your  heart  o'er  my  afiiiction  grieve, 
Tour  int'rest  prop  me,  or  your  praise  relieve  ?    10 
Or  could  my  wants  my  soul  so  far  subdue, 
That  in  distress  she  crawl'd  for  aid  to  you  ? 
But  let  us  grant  th'  indulgence  e'er  so  strong ; 
Display  without  reserve  &'  imagin'd  wrong : 
Among  your  kindred  have  I  kindled  strife, 
Defloweird  your  daughter,  or  debauch'd  your  wife ; 
Traduc'd  your  credit,  bubbled  you  at  game ; 
Or  soil'd  with  infamous  reproach  your  name? 

Friend.  No :  but  your  cynic  vanity,  you'll  own, 
Expos'd  my  private  counsel  to  the  town.  20 

Poet  Such  fair  advice  'twere  pity  sure  to  lose ; 
I  grant  I  printed  it  for  public  use. 

Friend.  Tes,  season'd  with  your  own  remarks  be- 
Inflam'd  with  so  much  virulence  of  spleen,    [tween. 
That  the  mild  town  (to  give  the  deVl  his  due) 
Aacrib'd  the  whole  performance  to  a  Jew.  [mouth. 

Poet  Jews,  Turks,  or  Pagans,  hallowed  be  the 
That  teems  with  moral  zeal  and  dauntless  truth ! 
Prove  that  my  partial  strain  adopts  one  lie. 
No  penitent  more  mortified  than  I ;  30 

Not  ev'n  the  wretch  in  shackles  doom'd  to  groan 
Beneath  the  inhuman  scoffs  of  Williamson. 

Friend,  Hold — ^let  us  see  this  boasted  self-denial — 
The  vanquish'd  knight  has  triumph'd  in  his  triaL 

Poet  What  then? 

Friend.  Your  own  sarcastic  verse  unsay. 

That  brands  him  as  a  trembling  runaway. 

Poet  With  all  my  soul ! — th*imputed  charge  re- 
m  own  my  error  and  expunge  my  verse,  [hearse : 
Come,  come, — ^howe'er  the  day  was  lost  or  won. 
The  world  allows  the  race  was  fairly  run.  40 

But  lest  the  truth  too  naked  should  appear, 
A  robe  of  sable  shall  the  goddess  wear ; 
When  sheep  were  subject  to  the  lion's  reign, 
Ere  man  acquired  dominion  o'er  the  plain, 

Ver.  237.  This,  lurely.  occasioned  ChurchlU'i 

*'  Too  proud  to  flatter,  too  slncerw  to  lie." 

Ver.  248,  249.  This  iaat  line  relate*  to  the  behaviour  of  a 
general  on  a  certain  occasion,  who  discovered  an  extreme 
passion  for  tiie  cool  shade  during  the  heat  of  the  day :  the 
Hanoverian  general  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 

Ver.  32.  Governor  of  the  Tower.   Ver.  34.  Sir  John  Cope. 


Voracious  wolves,  fierce  rushing  from  the  rocks* 
Devour'd  without  control  th'  unguarded  flocks  : 
The  suff'rers  crowding  round  the  royal  cave, 
Their  monarch's  pity  and  protection  crave : 
Not  that  they  wanted  valour,  force,  or  arms, 
To  shield  their  lamhs  from  dangers  and  alarms ;    50 
A  thousand  rams,  the  champions  of  the  fold. 
In  strength  of  horn  and  patriot  virtue  bold, 
Engag'd  in  firm  association  stood. 
Their  lives  devoted  to  the  public  good : 
A  warlike  chieftain  was  their  sole  request. 
To  marshal,  guide,  instruct,  and  rule  the  rest : 
Their  prayer  was  heard,  and  by  consent  of  all, 

A  courtier  ape  appointed  general. 

He  went,  he  led,  arrang'd  the  battle  stood. 

The  savage  foe  came  pouring  like  a  flood,  60 

Then  Pug  aghast  fled  swifter  than  the  wind. 

Nor  deign'd  in  three  score  miles  to  look  behind  ; 

While  ev'ry  band  for  orders  bleat  m  vain, 

And  fall  in  slaughter'd  heaps  upon  the  plain : 

The  scar'd  iMtboon,  to  cut  the  matter  short. 

With  all  his  speed  could  not  outrun  report ; 

And,  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the  nation, 

'Twas  fit  his  case  should  stand  examination. 

The  board  was  nam'd — each  worthy  took  his  place  ; 

All  senior  members  of  the  homed  race, —  70 

The  wedder,  goat,  ram,  elk,  and  ox  were  there, 

And  a  grave  hoary  sta^  possess'd  the  chair. — 

Th'  inquiry  past,  each  m  his  turn  began. 

The  culprit's  conduct  variously  to  scan. 

At  length  the  sage  uprear'd  his  awful  crest. 

And  pausing  thus  his  fellow  chie&  address'd : — 

If  age,  that  Irom  this  head  its  honours  stole. 

Hath  not  impair'd  the  functions  of  my  soul. 

But  sacred  wisdom  hath  experience  bought,         80 

While  this  weak  frame  decays,  matures  my  Uiought 

Th'  important  issue  of  this  grand  debate. 

May  furnish  precedent  for  your  own  fate : 

Should  ever  fortune  call  you  torepell 

The  shaggy  foe  so  desperate  and  felL 

'Us  plain,  you  say,  his  excellence  Sir  Ape 

From  the  cure  field  accomplish'd  an  escape ; 

Alas  1  our  fellow-subjects  ne'er  had  bled. 

If  every  ram  that  fell  like  him  had  fled ; 

Certcs,  those  sheep  were  rather  mad  thin  brave. 

Which  scom'd  th'  example  their  wise  leader  gave.  90 

Let  us  then  ev'ry  vulgar  hint  disdain. 

And  from  our  brother's  laurel  wash  the  stain. — > 

Th'  admiring  court  applauds  the  president, 

And  pug  was  clear'd  by  general  consent  ^  [scope. 

Friend,  There  needs  no  ma^c  to  divine  your 
Mark'd  as  you  are  a  flagrant  misanthrope : 
Sworn  foe  to  good  and  bad,  to  great  and  small. 
Thy  rankling  pen  produces  nought  but  gall: 
Let  virtue  struggle,  or  let  glory  shine. 
Thy  verse  afford  not  one  approving  Une. —    ^  100 

Poet  Hul,  sacred  themes !  the  muse's  chief  delight ! 
O  bring  the  darling  objects  to  my  sight ! 
My  breast  with  elevated  thought  shall  glow, 
My  fimcy  brighten,  and  my  numbers  flow  1 

Ver.  70.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  boara  con- 
sisted of  homed  cattle  only,  since,  before  the  use  of  arms, 
every  creature  was  obliged  in  war  to  fight  with  such  weapons 
'  as  nature  affbrded  it :  consequently  those  supplied  with  horns 
bid  fkirestfor  signalizing  themselves  in  the  field,  and  carry* 
ing  off  the  first  posts  in  the  army. — But  I  observe,  that, 
among  the  members  of  this  court,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  such  of  the  homed  family  as  were  chiefly  celebrated  fot 
valour ;  namely,  the  bull,  unicorn,  rhinoceros,  &c.  which 
gives  reason  to  suspect,  that  these  last  were  either  out  of 
civour  with  the  ministry,  laid  aside  on  account  of  their  great 
age,  or  that  the  ape  had  interest  enough  at  court  to  exclude 
them  from  the  number  of  his  judges. 


REPROOF :   A  SATIRE. 
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Th*  Aooian  grove  withraptme  would  I  tread, 
To  crop  whfiidmg  wreaths  for  William's  head ; 
Bat  that  mj  strain,  unheard  amidst  the  throng, 
Knst  yield  to  Lockman's  ode,  and  Hanbury's  song. 
Nor  woold  th'  enamonr'd  muse  neglect  to  pay 
To  Stanhope's  worth  the  tributary  lay ;  110 

The  soul  anstain'd,  the  sense  sabUme  to  punt, 
A  people's  pi^ron,  pride,  and  ornament ! 
Did  not  his  Tirtues  etemiz'd  remain 
The  boasted  theme  of  Pope's  immortal  strain. 
Not  ev'n  the  pleasing  task  is  ^eft,  to  raise 
x\  grateful  monument  to  Barnard's  praise ; 
£!^  should  the  Tenecable  patriot  stuid 
Th'  undiaken  pillar  of  a  sinking  land. 
The  gladd'ning  prospect  let  me  still  pursue. 
And  bring  £ur  virtue's  triumph  to  the  view !     120 
Alike  to  me,  by  fortune  blest  or  not, 
From  soaring  Cobham  to  the  melting  Scot. 
But,  lo !  a  swarm  of  harpies  intervene, 
To  ravage,  mangle,  and  pollute  the  scene  I 
Gorg'd  with  our  plunder,  yet  still  gaunt  for  spoil, 
Bapacioos  Gideon  fastens  on  our  isle : 
Insatiate  Lascelles,  and  the  fiend  Vaneck, 
Rise  on  our  ruins,  and  enjoy  the  wreck; 
While  griping  Ja^>er  glories  in  his  prize,  130 

Wrong  from  the  widow's  tears  and  orphan's  cries. 
Friatd,  Belaps'd  again  1  strange  tendency  to  rail ! 
I  feared  this  meekness  would  not  long  prevail,  [see 
Poet  Toadeem  itranconr  then? — Look  round  and 
What  vices  flourish  still,  unprun'd  by  me : 
Corruption,  roll'd  in  a  triumphant  car. 
Displays  his  bumish'd  front  and  glitt'ring  star ; 
Nor  heeds  the  public  scorn,  or  transient  curs ;, 
Unknown  alike  to  honour  and  remorse. 
}teh<M  the  leering  belle,  caress'd  by  all. 
Adorn  each  private  feast  and  public  ball ;  140 

Where  peers  attentive  Usten  and  adore. 
And  not  one  matron  shuns  the  titled  whore. 
At  Peter^s  obsequies  I  sung  no  dirge ; 
Xor  has  mv  satire  yet  supplied  a  scourge 
For  the  vile  tribe  of  usurers  and  bites, 
Who  sneak  at  Jonathan's,  and  swear  at  White's* 
Each  low  pursuit,  and  slighter  folly  bred 
Within  the  selfish  heart  and  hollow  head, 
Utrives  unoontroll'd  and  blossoms  o'er  the  land, 
I   Xor  feel  the  rigour  of  my  chastening  hand :       150 
I  While  Codms  shivers  o'er  his  bags  of  gold. 
By  &mine  wither'd,  and  benumb'd  by  cold ; 
1  mark  his  haggard  eyes  with  frenzy  roll. 
And  feast  upon  the  terrors  of  his  soul ; 
The  wrecks  of  war,  the  perils  of  the  dee^. 
That  curse  with  hideous  dreams  tile  caitiff's  sleep ; 
I&s<dvent  debtors,  thieves,  and  civil  strife, 
Which  daily  persecute  his  wretched  life ; 

Ver.  108.  Two  prodactiona  leMmbling.one  another  very 
aoch  in  that  very  cloyiiig  mediociity,  which  Horace  com- 
pares to—OwwM  umgmtHtuwif  et  Sardo  eum  melts  papaver. 

Ver.  no.  The  Eari  of  Cheeterfleld. 

VcT.  122.  Danlal  Maakercher,  Esq.,  a  man  of  such  primi- 
tire  limpliei^,  that  ha  may  be  aald  to  have  exceeded  the 
ceripcure  injuaction,  by  not  only  parting  with  hia  cloak  and 
nstt,  but  with  hia  ahtrt  aiao,  to  reliere  a  brother  in  diatress : 
Mr  Annealey,  who  claimed  the  Angleaea  title  and  eatate. 

Ter.  126.  A  trinmrirate  of  contractors,  who,  acorning  the 
sanvw  Tiewa  of  private  uaury,  found  means  to  lay  a  whole 
Rxtc  onder  contribution,  and  pillage  a  kingdom  of  immense 
fttTOM,  under  the  protection  of  law. 

>er.  129.  A  christian  of  bowels,  who  lends  money  to  hia 
t'jmd*  in  want  at  the  moderate  interest  of  50/.  per  cent.  A 
Ban  fiuDona  Ibr  buying  poor  aeamen's  tickets. 

Ver.  1 J9.  A  wit  of  the  firat  water,  celebrated  for  her  talent 
of  rrpartee  and  donUe  entendre. 

7cr.  MS.  PMer  Watera,  £aq.,  whoae  character  ia  too  well 
to  need  deaeifptlon. 


With  all  the  horrors  of  prophetic  dread. 

That  rack  his  bosom  while  the  mail  is  read.       160 

Safe  fh)m  the  rod,  untainted  by  the  school, 

A  judge  by  birth,  by  destiny  a  fool. 

While  the  young  lordling  struts  witii  native  |ride. 

His  party-coiour'd  tutor  by  his  side, 

Pleas'd,  let  me  own  the  pious  mother's  care, 

Who  to  the  brawny  sire  commits  her  heir. 

Fraught  with  the  spirit  of  a  Grothic  monk. 

Let  Rich,  with  dulness  and  devotion  drunk. 

Enjoy  the  peal  so  barbarous  and  loud,  170 

While  his  brain  spues  new  monsters  to  the  crowd ; 

I  see  with  joy  the  vaticide  deplore 

An  hell-denouncing  priest  and  sovereign  whore. 

Let  ev'ry  polish'd  dimie,  and  genial  lord. 

Employ  the  social  chair  and  venal  board ; 

Debauoh'd  from  sense,  let  doubtful  meanings  run, 

The  vague  conundrum,  and  the  prurient  pun ; 

While  the  vain  fop»  with  apish  grin,  regards 

The  giggling  minx  half-cfaok'd  behind  her  cards : 

These  and  a  thousand  idle  pranks  I  deem 

The  motiey  spawn  of  ignorance  and  whim.       180 

Let  pride  conceive  and  folly  propagate. 

The  fiishion  still  adopts  the  spurious  brat : 

Nothing  so  strange  uat  &shion  cannot  tame; 

By  this  dishonour  ceases  to  be  shame. 

This  weans  from  blushes  lewd  Tyrawley's  face. 

Gives  Hawley  pnuse,  and  Inp^oldsby  disgrace ; 

From  Mead  to  Thompson  shifts  the  palm  at  once, 

A  meddling,  prating,  blund'ring,  busy  dunce ! 

And  may  (should  taste  a  littie  more  decline) 

Transform  the  nation  to  a  herd  of  swine.  190 

Friend  The  fatal  period  hastens  on  apace ! 
Nor  will  thy  verse  th'  obscene  event  disgrace ; 
Thy  flowers  of  poetry  that  smell  so  strong. 
The  keenest  appetite  have  loath'd  the  song ; 
Condemn'd  by  Clark,  Banks,  Barrowby,  and  Chitty, 
And  all  the  crop-ear'd  critics  of  the  city. 
While  sagely  neutral  sits  thy  silent  friend. 
Alike  averse  to  censure  or  commend. 

PoeL  Peace  to  the  gentie  soul  that  could  deny 
His  invocated  voice  to  fill  the  cry  I  200 

And  let  me  still  the  sentiment  disdain 
Of  him  who  never  speaks  but  to  arraign ; 
The  sneering  son  of  calumny  and  scorn. 
Whom  neither  arts,  nor  sense,  nor  soul  adorn. 

Ver.  164.  Whether  it  be  for  the  reason  aaalgned  iu  the 
aubsequent  linea,  or  the  flrugallty  of  the  parents,  who  are 
unwilling  to  throw  away  money  in  making  their  children 
wiser  than  themseWea,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  ia,  that 
many  people  of  fashion  commit  the  education  of  their  heirs 
to  some  trus^  footman,  with  a  particular  command  to  keep 
master  out  of  the  stable. 

Ver.  170.  Monsters  of  absurdity. 

"  He  look'd,  and  saw  a  sable  soreYer  rise. 
Swift  to  whose  hand  a  winged  volume  flies ; 
All  sudden,  gorgona  bias,  and  dragcna  glare, 
And  ten  homed  fienda  and  giants  rsah  to  war. 
Hell  risea,  heaven  deacenda.  and  dance  on  earth. 
Gods,  imiM,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle,  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all.** 

DmrciAD. 
Ver.  1 74.  This  is  no  other  than  an  empty  chair,  carried  about 
with  great  formality  to  perform  visits ;  by  the  help  of  which 
a  decent  correspondence  ia  often  maintained  among  people  of 
fiishion,  many  yeara  togi^ther,  without  one  personal  interview, 
to  the  great  honour  of  huspltality  and  good  neighbourhood. 

Ibid.  Venal  board.]  Equally  applicable  to  the  dining  and 
card-table,  where  every  gueat  muat  pay  an  extravagant  price 
for  what  he  haa. 

Ver.  186.  Hawlejf.}  A  general  ao  renowned  for  conduct 
and  discipline,  that,  during  an  action  in  which  he  had  aeon- 
Biderable  command,  he  is  said  to  have  been  rallying  threo 
ftigitive  dragoons,  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Ver.  195.  A  fraternity  of  wits,  whose  virtue,  modesty,  and 
taste,  are  much  of  the  same  dimension. 
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POEMS. 


Or  his,  who,  to  maintftin  a  critic's  rank, 

'lliongh  ooDScions  of  his  own  internal  blank. 

His  want  of  taste  unwilling  to  betray, 

Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  hesitates  all  day ; 

With  brow  contracted  hears  each  passage  r^d. 

And  often  hums  and  shakes  his  empty  head ;    210 

Until  some  oracle  ador'd  prononnce 

The  passive  bard  a  poet  or  a  dance ; 

Then  in  load  clamour  echoes  back  the  word, 

Tis  bold !  insipid — soaring  or  absurd. 

These,  and  th'  unnnmber'd  shoals  of  smaller  fry, 

That  nibble  round,  I  pity  and  defy. 

THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

WmXTTSX  XV  THE  TKAB   1746. 

Moiniir,  hapleM  Caledonia,  mouru 
Thy  banUh'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sona,  for  Talour  long  renown 'd. 
Lie  slaughter'd  on  their  native  ground ; 
Thy  hospitable  roofs  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war ; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks ; 
Thy  raiish'd  virgins  shriek  in  vain ; 
Thy  iniknts  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  booU  it  then,  In  every  dime. 
Through  the  wide  spreading  waste  of  time. 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminish'd  blaze  f 
Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  anns  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  meny  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day : 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night; 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe. 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

O  banelVil  cause,  oh  I  fktal  mom, 
Aoeurs'd  to  ages  yet  unborn  i 
The  sons  against  their  fluher  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceas'd 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeas'd ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd'ring  stedl 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath ; 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend; 
And  stretch'd  beneath  th'  inclement  skie% 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reigns. 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fkte 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
Ify  sympathising  verse  shall  flow : 
•*  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Tby  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn." 


SONG. 

To  flx  her— twere  a  task  as  vain 
To  combat  April  drops  of  rain. 
To  sow  in  Afric's  barren  soil. 
Or  tempesU  hold  within  a  toil. 

I  know  it,  friend,  she's  light  as  air. 
False  as  the  fowler's  artftil  snare ; 
Ljiconstant  as  the  passing  wind. 
As  winter's  dreary  frost  unkind. 


She's  tneh  a  mlier  too  in  lofve, 
Its  joys  shell  neither  share  nor  prove  f 
Though  hundreds  of  gallants  await 
From  her  victorious  eyes  their  Dsta. 

Blushing  at  such  ingbrious  reign, 
I  sometimes  strive  to  break  her  chain; 
My  reason  summon  to  my  aid^ 
Resolv'd  no  more  to  be  betray'd. 

Ahl  flriend,  'tis  but  ashort-Uv'd  tranee. 
Dispell'd  by  one  enchanting  glance; 
She  need  but  look,  and  I  eonien. 
Those  looks  completely  eurse  or  bless. 

So  soft,  so  elegant,  so  iUr, 
Sure  something  more  than  human's  there  i 
I  must  submit,  for  strife  is  vain, 
Twas  destiny  that  forg'd  the  chain. 


BURLESQUE  ODE.* 

Whsbs  wast  thon,  vrittol  ward,  when  bapleta  Utm 
From  these  weak  arms  mine  aged  gnmnam  tore: 

These  pious  arms  essay'd  too  late. 
To  drive  the  dismal  phantom  fh>m  the  door. 

Could  not  thy  healing  drop,  illustrious  quack. 
Could  not  thy  salutary  pill  prolong  her  days ; 

For  whom,  so  oft,  to  Marybone,  alack  1 
Thy  sorrels  dragg'd  thee  through  the  worst  of  ways  f 

Oil-dropping  Twick'nham  did  not  then  detain 
Thy  steps,  though  tended  Ij  the  Cambrian  maids. 

Nor  the  sweet  environs  of  Drury-lane ; 
Nor  dusty  Pimlico's  embow'ring  shades; 

Nor  Whitehall,  by  the  river's  bank. 

Beset  with  rowers  dank ; 
Nor  where  th'  Exchange  pours  forth  iU  Uwny  sons: 

Nor  where  to  mix  with  olEU,  soU  and  blood. 

Steep  Snow-hill  rolls  the  sable  flood ; 
Nor  where  the  Mint's  contaminated  kennel  nms 
111  doth  it  now  beseem. 
That  thou  shouldst  dose  and  dream. 
When  death  in  mortal  armour  came. 
And  struck  with  ruthless  dart  the  gentle  dame. 
Her  lib'ral  hand  and  sympathising  breast 
The  brute  creation  kindly  bless'd : 
Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  purr'd  around. 
Tilt  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own'd : 
Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gabbling  goose, 
Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse ; 
The  strutting  cock  she  daily  fed, 
And  turkey  vrith  his  snout  so  red ; 
Of  chickens  carefUl  as  the  pious  hen. 
Nor  did  she  overlook  the  tomtit  or  the  wren  / 
While  redbreast  hopp'd  before  her  In  the  hall. 
As  if  she  common  mother  were  of  alL 

For  my  distracted  mind. 

What  comfort  can  1  findf 
O  best  of  grannams  1  thou  art  dead  and  gone. 
And  1  am  left  behind  to  weep  and  moan, 
To  sing  thy  dirge  in  sad  and  ftinera^  lay. 
Oh  1  woe  is  me  1  alackl  and  weU-a-day  1 

ODE  TO  MIBTH. 

PAmaiiT  of  joy  I  heart-easing  mhrth ; 

Whettier  of  Yenos  or  Aurora  bom ; 

Yet  goddess  sure  of  heavenly  birth. 
Visit  beiUgn  a  son  of  grief  forlorn ; 

Thyglitf ring  colours  gay. 

Around  him  mirth  display : 

And  o'er  his  raptur'd  sense 

Diffose  thy  living  influence : 
So  shall  each  hill  in  purer  green  array'd. 
And  flowex-adom'd  in  new-bocn  beauty  glow ; 

The  grove  shall  smooth  the  bemors  of  the  shad*. 
And  streams  in  murmurs  shall  foiset  to  flow. 
Shine,  goddess,  shine  with  unremitted  ray, 
And  gild,  a  second  sun,  vrith  brighter  bean  our  d^ 

Labour  with  thee  forgets  his  nain. 
And  aged  poverty  can  smile  with  thee ; 
If  thou  be  nigh,  griefs  hate  is  vain, 
And  weak  th*  ufllifted  arm  of  tyranny. 
The  morning  opes  on  high 
His  universal  eve ; 
And  on  the  world  doth  pour 
His  glories  In  a  golden  shower: 

•  SmoUett.  imagining  himself  illtiwted  by  Lord  Lyttleto? 
wrote  the  above  burlesque  on  that  nobleman  s  monody  «« 
the  death  of  his  lady. 


ODES  TO  SLEEP— BLUE  EYED  ANN— INDEPENDENCE. 
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Lo  I  darknrat  trembling  'fore  the  hoetlle  ray, 
Shrinlu  to  the  cavern  deep  and  wood  forlorn ; 

The  hrood  obscene,  that  own  her  gloomy  iway, 
Troop  in  her  rear,  and  fly  th'  approach  of  mom ; 

Pale  shiT'rtng  ghoeu,  that  dread  th'  all-eheerlng  licht» 

Quick  ai  the  lightning's  flash,  glide  to  sepulchral  mght 

But  whence  the  gladd'ning  beam 
That  pours  his  purple  stream 

(Xer  the  long  proepect  wide  t 
lis  Mirth.    I  see  her  sit 
In  malesty  of  light. 
With  laughter  at  her  side. 
Bright  eyed  lancy,  hov'ring  near, 
Wide  waTes  her  glancing  wing  in  air ; 
And  young  wit  flings  his  pointed  dart. 
That  guiltless  strikes  the  willing  heart. 

Fear  not  now  afllictlon's  power, 
Pear  not  now  wild  passion's  rage. 
Nor  fear  ye  aught  in  ctU  hour, 
Save  the  tardy  hand  of  age. 
Now  Mirth  hath  heard  the  suppliant  poet's  prayer. 
No  dond  that  rides  the  blast  shall  vex  the  troubled  air. 


ODE  TO  SLEEP. 

8ofT  Sleep,  profoundly  pleasing  power. 
Sweet  patron  of  thepeaceftil  hour, 
O  listen  txam  thy  calm  abode. 
And  hither  wave  thy  magic  rod ; 
Extend  thy  silent  soothing  sway. 
And  charm  the  canker  care  away, 
Whether  thou  lor'st  to  glide  along. 
Attended  by  an  airy  throng 
Of  gentle  dreams  and  smiles  of  Joy, 
Such  as  adorn  the  wanton  boy ; 
Or  to  the  monarch's  fancy  bring 
Delights  that  better  suit  a  king. 
The  Klitfring  host,  the  groaning  piftin, 
The  dang  of  arms,  and  victor's  train ; 
Or  should  a  milder  vitlon  please. 
Present  the  luippy  scenes  of  peace ; 
Plump  Autumn,  blushing  all  around. 
Rich  Industry,  with  toll  embrown'd ; 
Content,  with  brow  serenely  gay. 
And  genial  Art's  reftilgent  rav. 


ODE  TO  BLUE-ETED  ANN. 

Wbxw  the  rough  north  forgets  to  howl. 
And  ocean's  billows  cease  to  roll : 
When  Lvbian  sands  are  bound  in  flrost. 
And  eold  to  Nova  Zembla's  lost ; 
When  heav'niy  bodies  cease  to  move. 
My  blue-eyed  Ann  111  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  flowers  the  meads  adorn. 
Nor  sweetness  deck  the  rosy  thorn. 
Nor  swelling  buds  proclaim  the  spring, 
Nor  parching  heats  the  dog-star  bring, 
Nor  Isoghing  lilies  paint  the  grove. 
When  uue-^red  Ann  1  cease  to  love. 

No  more  shall  Joy  in  hope  be  found, 
Nor  irieasuTeo  dance  their  frolic  round, 
Nor  wve's  light  god  inhabit  earth, 
Nor  bcanty  give  the  passion  birth. 
Nor  heat  to  summer  snn-shine  deave, 
When  bloe^yed  Nanny  I  deceive. 

When  rdling  seasons  cease  to  diange. 
Inconstancy  forgets  to  range ; 
When  lavish  May  no  more  shall  bloom. 
Nor  gardens  yield  a  rich  perfume ; 
When  natore  ftom  her  sphere  shall  start, 
111  tear  my  Nanny  from  my  heart. 


ODE  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

STXOPBX. 

Tht  spirit.  Independence,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye, 
Tby  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky  • 
Deep  in  the  frosen  regions  of  the  north, 
A  goddess  violated  brought  thee  forth. 
Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime 
flatb  bleaeh'd  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  clime, 

What  time  the  iron-hearted  Gaul, 
With  frantic  Superstition  for  his  guide,  1 0 

Arm'd  with  the  dagger  and  the  pall, 
The  aoos  of  Woden  to  the  field  defied ; 


The  ruthless  hag,  hv  Weser's  flood. 
In  heav'n's  name,  nrg'd  th'  infernal  blow } 

And  red  the  stream  began  to  flow — 
The  Tanquish'd  were  baptiz'd  with  Uood  I 

▲HTISnOPBB. 

The  Saxon  prince  in  horror  fled 
From  altars  stain'd  with  human  gore ; 

And  Liberty  his  routed  l^ons  led 
In  safety  to  the  bleak  Norwegian  shore.  W 

There  in  a  cave  asleep  she  lay, 
Lull'd  by  the  hoarse-resounding  main ; 
When  a  bold  savage  pass'd  that  way, 
Impell'd  by  destiny,  his  name  Disdain. 
Of  ample  front  the  portly  chief  appcu'd ; 
The  hunted  bear  supplied  a  shaggy  vest. 
The  drifted  snow  hung  on  his  yeUow  beard. 
And  his  broad  shoulders  brav'd  the  furious  bla»L 
He  stopp'd ;  he  gax'd ;  his  bosom  glovr'd, 
And  deeply  felt  th'  impression  of  her  charms ;  M 

He  selx'd  th'  advantage  fete  allow'd. 
And  straight  oompress'd  her  in  his  Tig'rons  aims. 

BTBOPHX. 

The  curlew  scream'd,  the  tritons  blew 
Their  shells  to  celebrate  the  ravish'd  rite ; 

Old  Time  exulted  as  he  flew. 
And  Independence  saw  the  light. 

The  light  he  saw  in  Albion's  happy  plains. 
Where,  under  cover  of  a  flovr'ring  thorn. 

While  Philomel  renew'd  her  warbled  strains, 
Th'  auspicious  fruit  of  stol'n  embrace  was  bom.—      40 

The  mountain  Dryads  selx'd  with  Joy 
The  smiling  hifent,  to  their  charge  consigned ; 

The  Doric  muse  caress'd  the  fevlrite  boy ; 
The  hermit  Wisdom  stor'd  his  opening  mind. 

As  rolling  years  matur'd  his  age. 
He  flourlsh'd  bdd  and  sinewy  as  his  sire ; 

WhOe  the  mild  passions  in  his  breast  assuage 
The  flener  flames  of  his  maternal  fire. 

AVTISmOPHS. 

Aeeomplish'd  thus,  he  wing'd  his  way. 
And  xeaious  rov'd  fmm  pole  to  pole,  M 

The  rolls  of  right  eternal  to  (Usplay, 
And  warm  vrith  patriot  thoughts  th'  aspiring  soul. 

On  desert  isles  'twas  he  that  rais'd 
Those  spires  that  gild  the  Adriatic  wave. 

Where  Tyranny  beheld  amax'd 
Fair  Freedom's  temple,  where  hemark'd  her  grav«. 

He  steel'd  the  blunt  Batavian's  arms. 
To  burst  th'  Iberian's  double  chain ; 

And  cities  resr'd,  and  planted  farms, 
Won  from  the  skirts  of  Neptune's  wide  domain.         09 

He  with  the  generous  rustics  sat. 
On  Uri's  rocks,  in  dose  divan : 

And  wing'd  that  arrow,  sure  as  fete. 
Which  aaeertain'd  the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

irmoPKS. 
Arabia's  soorehing  sands  he  cross'd. 

Where  blasted  nattire  pants  supine, 
Conductor  of  her  tribes  adust. 

To  Freedom's  adamantine  shrine ; 
And  many  a  Tartar  horde  foriorn,  aghast  I 

He  snateh'd  from  nnder  fell  Oppression's  wing ;       70 
And  taught  amidst  the  dreary  waste 
Th'  all-cheering  hymns  of  liberty  to  sing. 

He  virtue  flnds,  like  predous  ore, 
DURis'd  through  every  baser  mould, 

Ver.  16.  darlemagne  obliged  four  thousand  Saxon  prison- 
en  to  embrace  the  christian  religion,  and  immediately  after 
they  were  baptised,  ordered  their  throats  to  be  cut — ^Their 
prince,  Vltiklnd,  fled  for  shdter  to  Gotriek,  king  of  Denmark. 

Ver.  58.  Although  Venice  was  built  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  era  here  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Independence,  the 
republic  had  not  yet  attained  to  any  great  degree  of  power  and 
splendour. 

Ver.  58.  The  Low  Countries  were  not  onlv  oppressed  by 
grievous  taxations,  but  likewise  threatened  with  tbs  establish- 
ment of  the  inouisition,  when  the  seven  provinces  revolted, 
and  shook  off  tne  yoke  of  Spain. 

Ver.  62.  Alluding  to  the  known  story  of  William  Tell  and 
his  associates,  the  fathen  and  foimders  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons. 

Ver.  65.  The  Anbs,  rather  than  resign  their  independency, 
have  often  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  encountered  aJl 
the  horron  of  the  desert. 

Ver.  69.  From  the  tyranny  of  Jenghls  Khan,  Timur  Bee^ 
and  other  eastern  conqueron,  whole  tribes  of  Tartars  were 
used  to  fly  into  the  remoter  wastes  of  Cathay,  where  no  amy 
could  follow  them. 
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Ef'n  now  he  standi  on  Calvfi  rodnr  shore, 
And  tnnis  tho  dross  of  Corsiea  to  gold. 

He,  gusidisn  genius,  Uught  mj  youth 
Pomp's  tinsel  llTery  to  despise : 

My  lips  by  him  chastised  to  truth. 
Ne'er  pidd  that  homage  irhieh  my  heart  denies.  80 

AMTIBTBOrKS. 

Those  scnlptnr'd  halls  my  feet  shall  never  tread. 

Where  varnish'd  vioe  and  Tanity  eombin'd. 
To  dassle  and  seduce,  their  banners  spread. 

And  forge  vile  shaekles  for  the  ftee^bom  mind. 
While  insolence  his  wrinkled  front  uproars, 

And  all  the  llowen  of  sporious  fkncy  blow ; 
And  title  bis  Ql-woTen  ehaplet  wears, 

Full  often  wreath'd  around  the  miscreant's  hrow^ 
Where  OTer-dimpling  falsehood,  pert  and  vain. 

Presents  her  cup  of  stale  profession's  froth ;  90 

And  pale  disease,  with  aU  his  Moated  train. 

Torments  tlte  sons  of  gluttony  and  sloth. 

STEOPHX. 

In  fbrtnne's  ear  behold  that  minion  ride, 
With  either  India's  glittering  spoils  qppress'd, 

Ver.  78.  The  noble  stand  made  by  Paschal  PaoU  and  his 
assoelstea  against  the  usurpations  of  the  French  kisg,  must 
endear  them  to  all  the  sons  of  Liberty  and  Independence. 


8o  moves  the  sompter-mole,  In  hainesa'd  pride. 

That  bean  the  treasure  which  he  cannot  tasto. 
For  him  let  venal  bards  disgrace  the  bar, 

And  hireling  minstrels  wake  the  tinkling  strlnc ; 
Her  sensual  snares  let  fidthless  pleasure  la^ ; 

And  Jingling  bells  fSsntastic  foUy  ring ;  ICC 

Disquiet,  doubt,  and  dread  shall  Intervene  j 

And  nature,  still  to  all  her  feelings  Just, 
In  vengeance  hang  a  damp  on  every  scene, 

Shook  from  the  baleflal  pinions  m  disgust. 

AWTISTBOrHI. 

Nature  ni  court  in  her  aequestei'd  haunts 

By  mountain,  meadow,  streamlet,  grove  or  ceD, 
Where  the  pols'd  lark  his  evening  ditty  ehannta. 

And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dweU. 
There  study  shall  with  solitude  recline ; 

And  fdendship  pledge  me  to  bis  feUow-swalns ;       110 
And  toil  and  temperance  sedately  twine 

The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  life  sustains ; 
And  fearless  poverty  shall  guard  the  door ; 

And  taste  unspoil'd  the  frugal  table  spread ; 
And  industry  supply  the  humble  store ; 

And  sleep  unbrlb'd  his  dews  refreshing  shed : 
White-mantled  innocence,  ethereal  sprite. 

Shall  chase  far  off  the  pblins  of  the  nif^t; 
And  independence  o'er  the  day  preside, 

Propitious  power  1  my  patron  and  my  pilda.  ISO 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOM. 
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Tou  and  I,  my  good  fHend,  have  often  deliberated  on  the 
dUUeulty  of  writing  such  a  dedication  as  might  gratify  the 
aelf-oomplaeeney  of  a  patron,  without  exposing  the  author  to 
the  ridicule  or  censure  of  the  pubUc ;  and  I  think  we  gen»> 
rally  agreed  that  the  task  was  altogether  Impraetieable. — 
Indeed,  this  was  one  of  the  ftow  sutjeets  on  which  we  have 
always  thought  in  the  ssme  manner.  For,  notwithstanding 
that  deference  and  regard  which  we  mutually  pay  to  each 
other,  certain  it  is,  we  have  often  differed,  acconiing  to  the 
predominancy  of  those  different  passions,  which  firequently 
warp  the  opinion,  and  perplex  the  understanding  of  the  most 
Judicious. 

In  dedication,  as  In  pcttry,  there  is  no  medium;  ftar.  If 
any  one  of  the  human  virtues  be  omitted  in  the  enumentlon 
of  the  patron's  good  qualities,  the  whole  address  is  construed 
into  an  afl^nt,  and  the  writer  has  the  moitiflcation  to  find 
his  praise  prostituted  to  very  little  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  he  yield  to  the  transports  of 
gratitude  or  afFectlon,  which  is  alwsys  apt  to  exaggente, 
and  produce  no  more  than  the  genuine  effhsions  of  his  heart, 
the  world  will  make  no  allowance  for  the  warmth  of  his  pas- 
sion, but  ascribe  the  praise  he  bestows  to  interested  views 
and  sordid  adulation. 

Sometimes  too,  dasiled  by  the  tinsel  of  a  character  which 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  investigate,  he  ponn  forth  the 
homage  ot  his  admfaration  upon  some  fUse  Mseoeoas,  whose 
friture  conduct  gives  the  lie  to  his  enlogium,  and  involves 
hfminshameandconfrisionoffhee.  Sueh  wasthefhteof  a 
late  ingenious  author,*  who  was  so  often  put  to  the  Uush  for 
the  undeserved  incense  he  had  offered  in  the  heat  of  an  en- 
thusiastic dlsposltion«  misled  by  popular  qiplaose,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  rstraet,  in  his  laat  will,  all  the  encomiums 
whieh  he  had  thus  prematurely  bestowed,  and  stlgmatlxe 
the  unworthy  hf  name— a  laudable  sdiemo  of  poetical 
Justice,  the  exeentlon  of  which  was  flrtaUy  prevented  by 
untimely  death. 

Whatever  may  have  bean  the  firte  of  other  dedicators,  I, 
for  my  own  part,  sit  down  to  wijte  this  address,  without  any 
apprehension  of  disgrace  or  disi^poiatmant ;  bseanse  I  know 
yon  an  too  wall  eonvinsed  of  my  affection  and  alBoerity  to 

•  The  Author  of  tho^SoaioiM.'' 


leplne  at  what  I  shall  say  touching  your  character  and  eon- 
duct  And  you  will  do  me  the  Justice  to  believe,  that  thia 
public  distinction  la  a  testimony  of  my  partionlar  friendahip 
and  esteem. 

Not  that  I  am  either  Insensible  of  yonr  Infimitlea,  or 
disposed  to  conceal  them  from  the  notice  of  mankind. 
There  are  certain  foibles  whieh  can  only  be  cured  by  shame 
and  mortification;  and  whether  or  not  youn  be  ct  that 
species,  I  shall  have  the  comfort  to  think  my  best  endeavonn 
were  used  for  your  refbrmation. 

Know  then,  I  can  despise  your  pride,  while  I  honour  your 
integrity,  and  applaud  your  taste,  while  I  am  shocked  at 
your  ostentation.— I  have  known  you  trifling,  supeiUcial,  and 
obstinate  in  dispute ;  meanly  Jealous  snd  awkwardly  reeerved ; 
rash  and  haughty  in  your  resentments ;  and  coarse  and  lowly 
in  yonr  connexions.  I  have  blushed  at  the  weakness  of  your 
oonversi^lon,  and  trembled  at  the  erron  of  your  conduct— 
yet,  as  I  own  you  possess  osrtain  good  qualitlea,  which  over- 
balance these  defects,  and  distinguish  you  on  this  occasion 
as  a  person  for  whom  I  have  the  most  perfbct  attachncnt 
and  esteem,  you  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  indelicacy 
with  which  your  fholts  are  reprehended.  And  as  they  are 
chiefly  the  excesses  of  a  sanguine  disposition  and  looseness 
of  thought,  impatient  of  caution  or  control,  you  may,  thus 
stimulated,  watoh  over  yonr  own  Intemperance  and  inllrxnicy 
with  redoubled  vigilanos  and  consideration,  and  for  the  future 
profit  by  the  severi^  of  my  reproof. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  motives  Uiat  induee  me 
to  trouble  you  with  thia  pubiie  application.  I  must  not  only 
perform  my  duty  to  my  friends,  but  also  discharge  the  debt 
I  owe  to  my  own  interest  We  live  In  a  censorious  age;  and 
an  author  cannot  take  too  much  precaution  to  anticipate  the 
pr^f  ndioe,  misapprehension,  and  temerity  of  malice,  igno- 
rance and  presumptioiL 

I  therefore  think  it  incumbent  npon  ne  to  give  aome 
previous  intimation  of  the  plan  which  I  have  executed  in 
the  subsequent  performance,  that  I  may  not  be  oondeaned 
upon  partial  evidence ;  and  to  whom  can  I  with  more  pr». 
priety  appeal  in  my  explanation  than  to  you,  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  alt  the  sentlmentsand  emotiottBof  my  breaatt 

A  novel  is  a  large  difniaed  picture,  comprehending  the 
ehaiacten  of  Ufa,  diapoead  in  different  groupa,  and  exhibited 
in  varioui  attltadao,  tbr  the  pmposes  of  an  oaifeaB  plai^ 
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end  gnienl  oecntenee,  to  whieh  evcxy  iadividoil  flffuie 
is  ittbwr? i«ot  But  this  plan  eaoMt  be  executed  with  pro- 
priety, prabaliOity,  or  laeeest,  wlthoaft  a  principal  penonage 
to  ittiaet  the  attention,  unite  the  incidents,  unwind  the  clue 
of  the  JAbjrinth,  and  at  last  cloie  the  scene,  by  Tlrtae  of  his 
own  impoitaoee. 

Almost  all  the  heroes  of  this  kind,  who  have  hitherto 
ncceeded  on  the  En^h  stsge,  are  eharaeters  of  tran- 
Ktndent  wwth,  oondueted  throush  the  ticissitudes  of  fbrtune, 
to  tbat  goal  of  happiness,  Which  erer  ought  to  be  the  repose 
of  eztnordinai7  desert.— Yet  the  same  principle  by  which 
ve  r^oiee  at  the  remuneration  of  merit,  will  teadi  us  to 
Riiih  the  disgcsce  and  diseomflture  of  vice,  which  is  always 
•B  exsmple  of  extensive  use  and  influence,  because  it 
ksTcs  a  deep  impression  of  terror  upon  the  minds  of  those 
vlu)  were  not  confirmed  in  the  pursuit  of  morality  and 
Tixtoe,  sad,  while  the  balance  wavers,  enables  the  right 
Male  to  preponderate. 

In  ths  drama,  whieh  is  a  more  limited  Held  of  iuTentlon, 
the  chief  personage  is  often  the  object  of  our  detestation 
aod  abhorreoce;  and  wre  are  as  well  pleased  to  see  the 
wkked  •ehemes  of  a  Bickard  bUsted,  and  the  perfidy  of  a 
Ustteea  expoeed,  as  to  behold  a  BepU  happy,  and  an 
Mim»i  Tietorions. 

The  fanpolses  of  ftar,  which  is  fhe  most  violent  and  in- 
temtiiig  of  an  the  passions,  raniain  longer  than  any  other 
sfOQ  the  memory ;  and  for  one  that  is  allnred  to  wirtue, 
^  the  oentemplatfam  of  that  peace  and  happiness  which 
it  bcitews,  a  hundred  ars  detened  ikom  the  practice  of  wice, 
by  thst  iBftmy  and  punishment  to  whieh  it  is  liable,  from 
the  kwi  sod  regulations  of  mankind. 

let  me  not,  therefore,  be  condemned  for  hawing  chosen 
By  principsl  chaiaetar  fkom  the  ptirlieus  of  treachery  and 
frud,  when  I  declare  my  ptirpose  is  to  set  htm  up  as  a 
kcvoo  for  the  benefit  of  the  unexperienced  and  tmwary, 
who,  from  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs,  may  learn  to  awoid 
the  nsnifbld  snares  with  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
noDded  in  the  potlts  of  lUb;  while  those  who  hesitate  on 
ttie  hilak  of  tnlqui^  nay  be  terrified  flnom  pliuging  Into 
that  faremediable  goU;  by  snrweying  the  depknaUe  fate  of 
ItrHataad  Coumt  FaUmm. 

That  the  mind  mi^t  not  be  btlgued,  nor  the  imagination 
fisgosted,  by  a  sneoeession  of  widous  objects,  I  hawe  en- 
dcsToored  to  lefkesh  the  attention  with  occasimial  incidents 
of  a  diflbrent  nature ;  and  raised  up  a  virtuous  character, 
ia  oppoaition  to  the  adwentorer,  with  a  wiew  to  amuse  the 
fisey,  eogage  the  aUbction,  and  fbrm  a  striking  contrast 
vbich  SBigtat  hd^ten  the  expression,  snd  giwe  a  rtUef  to 
the  moral  of  the  whole. 

If  I  hswe  not  succeeded  In  my  endeavours  to  unfold  the 
■yitcries  of  ftaod,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  entertain 
the  Tseaat;  if  I  have  foiled  in  my  attempts  to  subject  foDy 
to  ridicnle,  sad  vice  to  indignation ;  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
■bfh,  wske  tha  soul  of  compassion,  and  touch  the  secret 
^riaga  that  move  the  heart;  I  have,  at  least,  adorned 
nrtoe  with  honour  and  applaaae,  branded  iniquity  writh 
t«pnaeh  and  shame,  and  carefully  avoided  every  hint  or 
apmsioa  which  could  give  umbrage  to  the  most  delicate 
'*»der— ciicmnsfanrca  whidt  (whatever  may  be  my  fate 
with  the  pubUe)  will  with  you  always  operate  In  favour  of 
Bear  airi  joni  wety  affoctionate  firiend  and  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER  L 

8^>c  Mge  Observations  that  naturally  introduce  our  im- 

poitant  History. 

Caioikal  vm  Bets  yery  jndicioosly  obwTYes,  that 
ill  Uttoriaiu  mmt  of  necessity  be  snlject  to  mis- 
*>^  in  ezplaxning  the  mottves  of  those  actions 
^  record,  unless  they  derive  their  intelligence 
^  the  candid  eonftssiun  of  the  person  whose 
^°uwter  tfa^  represent ;  and  that,  of  conse<|aence, 
nery  man  of  importance  ooght  to  write  his  own 
^■^^nwin,  provided  he  has  honesty  enough  to  tell 
tbc  tmth,  without  suppressing  any  circumstance 


that  may  tend  to  the  information  of  the  reader 
This,  however,  is  a  requisite  that,  I  am  afraid, 
would  he  yeiT  rarely  found  amon^  the  number  of 
those  who  exhibit  their  o?m  portraits  to  the  public 
Indeed,  I  will  yenture  to  say,  that,  how  upright 
soever  a  man's  intentions  may  be,  he  will,  m  the 
perfbrmance  of  such  a  task,  be  sometimes  misled 
by  his  own  phantasy,  and  represent  objects,  as  they 
appeared  to  him,  uirough  &e  mists  of  prejudice 
and  passion. 

An  unconcerned  reader,  when  he  peruses  the 
history  of  two  competitors,  who  lived  two  thousand 
years  a^o,  or  who  perhaps  never  had  existence, 
except  m  the  imagination  of  the  author,  cannot 
help  interesting  himself  in  the  dispute,  and 
espousing  one  side  of  the  contest,  with  ail  the  zeal 
of  a  warm  adherent  What  wonder,  then,  that  we 
should  be  hosted  in  our  own  concerns,  review  oux 
actions  with  the  same  self-approbation  that  they 
had  formerly  acquired,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  world  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  paternal 
affection? 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  was  lucky  for 
the  cause  of  historical  truth,  that  so  many  pens 
have  bc«n  drawn  by  writen,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  such  partiality ;  and  that  many  great 
personages,  among  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems, 
eUher  would  not  or  could  not  entertain  the  public 
with  their  own  memoirs.  From  tiiis  want  of  in- 
clination or  capacity  to  write,  in  our  hero  himseU^ 
the  undertaking  is  now  left  to  me,  of  transmitting 
to  posterity  die  remarkable  adventures  of  Febdi- 
VAsm  CouMT  Fathom  ;  and  by  the  tune  the  reader 
shall  have  i^bnoed  over  the  subsequent  sheets,  I 
doubt  not  b^  he  will  bless  God  that  the  adventurer 
was  not  his  own  historian. 

This  mirror  of  modem  chivalry  was  none  of 
those  who  owe  their  dignity  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth,  and  are  consecrated  from  the  cradle 
for  the  purposes  of  greatness,  merely  because  they 
are  tile  accidental  children  of  wealth.  He  was 
heir  to  no  visible  patrimony,  unless  we  reckon  a 
robust  constitution,  a  tolerable  appearance,  and  an 
uncommon  capacity,  as  the  advantages  of  ixiheri- 
tance.  If  the  comparison  obtains  in  this  point  of 
consideration,  he  was  as  much  as  any  man  indebted 
to  his  parents ;  and  pity  it  was,  that,  in  the  sequel 
of  his  fortime,  he  never  had  an  opportuni^  of 
manifesting  his  filial  gratitude  and  regard.  Srom 
tlds  agreeable  act  of  duty  to  his  sire,  and  all  those 
tendernesses  that  are  reciprocally  eigo^ed  betwixt 
the  Ikther  and  the  son,  he  was  unhappily  excluded 
by  a  smaU  circumstance;  at  which,  however,  he 
was  never  heard  to  repine.  In  short,  had  he  been 
brought  forth  in  the  ihbulous  ages  of  the  world,  the 
nature  of  his  origin  might  have  turned  to  his 
account;  he  might,  like  other  heroes  of  antiquity, 
have  laid  claim  to  divine  extraction,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  daimed  by  an  earthly  fiither. 
Not  that  his  parents  had  any  reason  to  disown  or 
renounce  their  ofispring,  or  that  there  was  voj 
thing  pretematoral  in  Uie  circumstances  of  his 
ffeneration  and  birth;  on  the  contrary,  he  was, 
nom  the  beginning,  a  child  of  prondsing  parts,  and 
in  due  course  of  nature  ushered  into  ue  world 
amidst  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses.  But,  that  he 
was  acknowledged  by  no  mortal  sire,  solely  pro- 
ceeded frtxm  the  uncertainty  of  his  mother,  whose 
affections  were  so  dissipated  amon^  a  number  of 
admirers,  that  she  could  never  pitch  upon  the 
person  fhmi  whose  knns  our  hero  sprung. 
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Over  and  above  this  important  doubt  under 
which  he  was  begotten,  other  particularities  at- 
tended his  birth,  and  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as 
something  uncommon  among  the  sons  of  men.  He 
was  brought  forth  in  a  waggon,  and  might  be  said 
to  be  literally  a  native  of  two  different  countries ; 
for,  though  he  first  saw  the  light  in  Holland,  he  was 
not  bom  till  after  the  carriage  arrived  in  Flanders ; 
so  that,  all  these  extraordinary  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  task  of  determimng  to  what  govern- 
ment he  naturally  owed  allegiance,  would  be  at 
least  as  difficult  as  that  of  ascertaining  the  so  much 
contested  birth-place  of  Homer.  ' 

Certain  it  is,  the  Count's  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who,  after  having  been  five  times 
a  widow  in  one  campaign,  was,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  renowned  Marlborough's  command,  numbered 
among  the  baggage  of  the  allied  army,  which  she 
still  accompamed,  through  pure  benevolence  of 
spirit,  supplying  the  ranks  with  the  refreshing 
streams  of  choice  Greneva,  and  accommodating  in- 
dividuals with  clean  linen,  as  the  emergency  of 
their  occasions  required.  Nor  was  her  philan- 
thropy altogether  confined  to  such  ministration; 
she  abounded  with  ^  the  milk  of  human  kindness," 
which  flowed  plentifully  among  her  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  to  every  son  of  Mars  who  cultivated  her 
favour,  she  liberally  dispensed  her  smiles,  in  order 
to  sweeten  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  field. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  anticipate  the 
remarks  of  the  reader,  who,  in  the  chastity  and 
excellency  of  his  conception,  may  possibly  exclaim, 
**  Good  Heaven !  will  these  autncrs  never  reform 
their  imaginations,  and  lift  their  ideas  from  the 
obscene  objects  of  low  life  ?  Must  the  public  be 
again  disgusted  with  the  grovelling  adventures  of  a 
waggon?  Will  no  writer  of  gemus  draw  his  pen 
in  ue  vindication  of  taste,  and  entertain  us 
with  the  agreeable  characters,  the  dignified  con- 
versation, the  poignant  repartee,  in  short,  the  gen- 
teel comedy  of  the  i)olite  world?" 

Have  a  little  patience,  gentle,  delicate,  sublime 
critic;  you,  I  doubt  not,  are  one  of  those  con- 
summate connoisseurs,  who,  in  their  purifications, 
let  humour  evaporate,  while  they  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve decorum,  and  polish  wit,  until  the  edge  of  it 
is  quite  wore  off.  Or,  perhaps,  of  that  class,  who 
in  the  sapience  of  taste,  are  disgusted  with  those 
very  flavours  in  the  productions  of  their  own 
country  which  have  yielded  infinite  delectation  to 
their  &culties,  when  imported  from  another  clime ; 
and  d — ^n  an  author  in  despite  of  all  precedent  and 
prescription ; — who  extol  Uie  writings  of  Petronius 
Arbiter,  read  with  rapture  the  amorous  sallies  of 
Ovid's  pen,  and  chuckle  over  the  story  of  Lucian's 
ass ;  yet,  if  a  modem  author  presumes  to  relate  the 
progress  of  a  simple  intrigue,  are  shocked  at  the 
indecency  and  immorality  of  the  scene; — ^who 
deliffht  in  following  Guzman  d'Alfarache,  through 
all  &e  mazes  of  squidid  beggary ;  who  with  plea- 
sure accompany  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire,  in 
the  lowest  paths  of  fortune ;  who  are  diverted  with 
the  adventures  of  Scarron's  ragged  troop  of  strol- 
lers, and  highly  entertiuned  with  the  servile  situa- 
tions of  Gil  Bias ;  yet,  when  a  character  in  humble 
life  occasionally  occurs  in  a  performance  of  our  own 
growth,  exclaim  with  an  air  of  disgust,  **  Was  ever 
any  thing  so  mean!  sure,  this  writer  must  have 
been  very  conversant  with  the  lowest  scenes  of 
Ufe ;" — ^who,  when  Swift  or  Pope  represents  a  cox- 
oomb  in  the  act  of  swearing,  scrople  not  to  laugh  at 


the  ridiculous  execrations;  but,  in  a  less  reputed 
author,  condemn  the  use  of  such  profane  exple- 
tives ; — ^who  eagerly  explore  the  jakes  of  Babelais, 
for  amusement,  and  even  extract  humour  from  the 
d«an's  description  of  a  lady's  dressing-room ;  yet 
in  a  production  of  these  days,  unstamped  with  such  ' 
venerable  names,  will  stop  their  noses,  with  all  the 
signs  of  loathing  and  abhorrence,  at  a  bare  men- 
tion of  the  china  chamber-pot; — ^who  applauded 
Catullus,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Lucan,  for  their 
spirit  in  lashing  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity ; 
yet,  when  a  British  satirist,  of  this  generation,  has 
courage  enough  to  call  in  question  the  talents  of  a 
pseudo-patron  in  power,  accuse  him  of  insolence,  , 
rancour,  and  scurrility.  i 

If  such  you  be,  courteous  reader,  I  say  again,  | 
have  a  little  patience ;  for  your  entertainment  we 
are  about  to  write.  Our  hero  shall,  with  all  con-  i 
venient  despatch,  be  gradually  sublimed  into  those 
splendid  connexions  of  which  you  are  enamoured ; 
and  Grod  forbid,  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  nature 
of  his  extraction  should  turn  to  his  prejudice  in  a 
land  of  freedom  like  this,  where  individuals  are 
everv  day  ennobled  in  consequence  of  their  own 
qualifications,  without  the  least  retrospective  regard 
to  the  rank  or  merit  of  their  ancestors.  Yes,  re- 
fined reader,  we  are  hastening  to  that  goal  of  per- 
fection, where  satire  dares  not  show  her  fiace; 
where  nature  is  castigated,  almost  even  to  still  life ; 
where  humour  turns  changeling,  and  slavers  in  an 
insipid  grin  ;  where  wit  is  volatilized  into  a  mere 
vapour ;  where  decency,  divested  of  all  substance, 
hovers  about  like  a  fantastic  shadow ;  where  the 
salt  of  genius,  escaping,  leaves  nothing  but  pure  and 
simple  phlegm ;  and  Uie  inoffensive  pen  for  ever 
drops  the  mild  manna  of  soul-sweetening  praise. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  inperficial  View  of  our  Bero'i  Infancj. 

Having  thus  bespoken  the  indulgence  of  our  guests, 
let  us  now  produce  the  particuliuv  of  our  entertain- 
ment, and  speedily  conduct  our  adventurer  through 
the  stage  of  infancy,  which  seldom  teems  with  in- 
teresting incidents. 

As  the  occupations  of  his  mother  would  not  con- 
venienUy  permit  her  to  suckle  this  her  first-bom  at 
her  own  breast,  and  those  happy  ages  were  now  no 
more,  in  which  the  charge  of  nursing  a  child  might 
be  left  to  the  next  goat  or  she-wol^  she  resolved  to 
improve  upon  the  ordinances  of  nature,  and  foster 
him  with  a  juice  much  more  energetic  than  the 
milk  of  goat,  wolf,  or  woman ;  this  was  no  other 
than  that  deUcious  nectar,  which,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  she  so  cordially  distributed  firom  a 
small  cask  that  hung  before  her,  depending  from  her 
shoulders  by  a  leathern  zone.  Thus  determined, 
ere  he  was  yet  twelve  days  old,  she  enclosed  him 
in  a  canvass  knapsack,  which  being  a^usted  to  her 
neck,  fell  down  upon  her  back,  and  balanced  the 
cargo  that  rested  on  her  bosom. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm,  that, 
while  her  double  charge  was  carried  about  in  this 
situation,  her  keg  was  furnished  with  a  long  and 
slender  flexible  tube,  which,  when  the  child  begun 
to  be  clamorous,  she  conveyed  into  his  mouth,  and 
straight  he  stilled  himself  with  sucking ;  but  this 
we  consider  as  an  extravagant  assertion  of  those  who 
mix  the  marvellous  in  all  their  narrations,  because 
we  cannot  conceive  how  the  tender  organs  of  an 
in£uit  could  digest  such  a  fiery  beverage,  which 
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nerer  ikils  to  discompose  the  constitations  of  the 
most  hardj  and  robust.  We  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  use  of  this  potation  was  more  restrained, 
ud  that  it  was  with  simple  element  dilated  into  a 
composition  adapted  to  his  taste  and  years.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  he  certainly  was  indulged  in  the  use 
of  it  to  such  a  degree  as  would  have  effectually 
obstructed  his  fiiture  fortune,  had  not  he  been  hap> 
pilj  cloyed  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  fiire,  for 
viuch  he  conceived  the  utmost  detestation  and 
abhorrence,  rejecting  it  with  loathing  and  disgust, 
like  those  choice  spirits,who,  having  been  crammed 
vith  religion  in  their  childhood,  renounce  it  in 
their  ^outh,  among  other  absurd  prejudices  of 
cdncstioD. 

While  he  was  thus  dangled  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, a  German  trooper  was  transiently  smit  with  the 
charms  of  his  mother,  who  listened  to  his  honour- 
able addresses,  and  once  more  received  the  silken 
bonds  of  matrimony ;  the  ceremony  having  been 
performed  as  usual  at  the  drum-head.  The  lady 
had  DO  sooner  taken  possession  of  her  new  name, 
than  she  bestowed  it  upon  her  son,  who  was  thence- 
forward distinguished  by  the  appelhition  of  Ferdi- 
und  de  Fadom ;  nor  was  the  husband  offended  at 
this  presumption  in  his  wife,  which  he  not  only 
considered  as  a  proof  of  her  affection  and  esteem, 
but  also  as  a  compliment,  b^  which  he  might  in 
time  acquire  the  credit  of  bemg  the  real  father  of 
nch  a  hopeful  child. 

Notwithstanding  this  new  engagement  with  a 
foreigner,  our  hero's  mother  still  exercised  the  vir- 
tue of  her  calling  among  the  English  troops,  so 
mach  was  she  biassed  by  that  hiudable  purtiality, 
which,  as  Horace  observes,  the  natale  aoium  gene- 
nHy  inspires.  Indeed  this  inclination  was  enforced 
bj  another  reason,  that  did  not  fail  to  influence  her 
coodoct  in  this  particular ;  all  her  knowledge  of 
the  High  Dutch  language  consisted  in  some  words 
of  traffic  absolutely  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
W  vocation,  together  with  sundry  oadis  and  terms 
of  reproach,  that  kept  her  customers  in  awe;  so 
that,  except  among  her  own  countrymen,  she  could 
cot  indulge  that  propensity  to  conversation,  for 
vhich  she  had  be^  remarkable  from  her  earliest 
J«ars.  ^  Nor  did  this  instance  of  her  affection  fail 
uf  taming  to  her  account  in  the  sequeL  She  was 
pf<inH}ted  to  the  office  of  cook  to  a  regimental  mess 
ff  officers;  and,  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was 
Ktoaily  in  possession  of  a  suttling-tent,  pitched  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  army. 
Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  miproved  apace  in  the 
vcomplishments  of  infancy ;  his  beauty  was  con- 
spicuous, and  his  vigour  so  uncommon,  that  he  was 
^th  justice  likened  unto  Hercules  in  the  cradle. 
The  fHends  of  his  father-in-law  dandled  him  on 
their  knees,  while  he  played  with  theur  whiskers, 
^  before  he  was  thiiteen  months  old,  taught  him 
to  suck  brandy  impregnated  with  gunpowder, 
through  the  touch-hole  of  a  pistoL  At  the  same 
thse.  he  was  caressed  by  divers  seijeants  of  the 
Bmish  army,  who  severally  and  in  secret  contem- 
{'isted  his  qualifications  with  a  father's  pride,  ex- 
cikd  by  the  artful  declaration  with  which  the 
Kother  had  flattered  each  apart 

^n  as  the  war  was  (for  her  unhappily)  con- 
f  ladtd,  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  her  husband 
•nto  Bohemia;  and  nis  regiment  being  sent  into 
^^i^i&oa  at  Pragoe,  she  opened  a  cabuet  in  that 
f  >tv,  vbich  was  &equented  by  a  good  many  guests  of 
t^  Scotch  and  Irish  nations,  who  were  devoted  to 


the  exercise  of  arms  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  by  this  communication  that  the  "Rngli^h 
tongue  became  vernacular  to  young  Ferdinand, 
who,  without  such  opportunity,  would  have  been  a 
stranger  to  the  language  of  his  forefathers,  in  spite 
of  all  his  mother's  loquacity  and  elocution ;  though 
it  must  be  owned,  for  the  credit  of  her  maternal 
care,  that  she  let  slip  no  occasion  of  making  it  fh- 
miliar  to  his  ear  and  conception ;  for,  even  at  those 
intervals  in  which  she  could  find  no  person  to  carry 
on  the  altercation,  she  used  to  hold  forth  in  earnest 
soliloquies  upon  the  subject  of  her  own  situation, 
giving  vent  to  many  opprobrious  invectives  against 
her  husband's  country,  between  which  and  Old 
England  she  drew  many  odious  comparisons ;  and 
prated,  without  ceasing,  that  Europe  might  speedily 
be  involved  in  a  genend  war,  so  as  that  she  might 
have  some  chance  of  re-eigoying  the  pleasures  and 
emoluments  of  a  Flanders  campaign, 


CHAPTER  m. 

He  U  Initiated  in  a  Military  Life,  and  has  the  good  Fortune 
to  acquire  a  generous  Patron. 

While  she  wearied  Heaven  with  these  petitions, 
the  flame  of  war  broke  out  betwixt  the  houses  of 
Ottoman  and  Austria,  and  the  emperor  sent  forth 
an  army  into  Hungary,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
renowned  Prince  Eugene.  On  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, the  mother  of  our  hero  gave  up  house- 
keeping, and  cheerfully  followed  her  customers 
and  husband  into  the  field ;  having  first  provided 
herself  with  store  of  those  conmu^ties  m  which 
she  had  formerly  merchandized.  Although  the 
hope  of  profit  might  in  some  measure  affect  her 
determination,  one  of  the  chief  motives  for  her 
visiting  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  was  the  desire  of 
initiating  her  son  in  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
which  she  now  thought  high  time  to  inculcate,  he 
being,  at  this  period,  in  the  sixUi  year  of  his  age ; 
he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  camp,  which 
she  considered  as  the  most  consummate  school  of 
life,  and  proposed  for  the  scene  of  his  instruction  ; 
and  in  this  academy  he  had  not  continued  many 
weeks,  when  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  that  famous 
victory,  which,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  the  Im- 
perial general  obtained  over  an  army  of  ooe  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Turks. 

His  father-in-law  was  engaged,  and  his  mother 
would  not  be  idle  on  this  occasion.  She  was  a  per- 
fect mistress  of  all  the  camp  oualifications,  and 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  her  to  contribute 
all  that  l&y  in  her  power  towards  distressing  the 
enemy.  With  these  sentiments  she  hovered  abont 
the  skirts  of  the  army,  and  the  troops  were  no 
sooner  emploved  in  the  pursuit,  than  she  began  to 
traverse  the  neld  of  battle  wi^  a  poignard  and  a 
bag,  in  order  to  consult  her  own  interest,  annoy  the 
foe,  and  exercise  her  humanity  at  the  same  time. 
In  short,  she  had,  with  amazing  prowess,  delivered 
some  fifty  or  threescore  disabled  mussulmen  of  the 
pain  under  which  they  groaned,  and  made  a  com- 
fortable booty  of  the  spoils  of  the  slun,  when  her 
eyes  were  attracted  b^  the  rioh  attire  of  an  imperial 
officer,  who  lay  bleedms  on  the  plain,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  the  agonies  of  death. 

She  could  not  in  her  heart  refuse  that  fiivour  to 
a  friend  and  christian  she  had  so  compassionately 
bestowed  upon  so  many  enemies  and  infidels,  and 
therefore  drew  near  with  the  sovereign  remedy, 
which  she  had  already  administered  with  such 
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Ab  she  approached  this  deplorable  otjeet 
of  pity,  her  ears  -were  surprised  with  an  tgacnla&on 
in  the  English  ton^e,  which  he  fervently  pro- 
nonnoed,  thongh  with  a  weak  and  languid  yoioe, 
recommending  his  soul  to  Grod,  and  his  family  to 
the  protection  of  Hearen.  Our  Amason's  purpose 
was  staggered  by  this  proYidentiai  incident ;  the 
sound  of  her  native  language,  so  unexpectedly 
h^ffd,  and  so  pathetically  delivered,  had  a  sur- 
prising effect  upon  her  imagination  $  and  the  ftculty 
of  reflection  did  not  forsake  her  in  such  emergency. 
Though  she  could  not  recollect  the  features  of  this 
unhappy  officer,  she  concluded^  from  his  appearance, 
that  he  was  some  person  of  distinction  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  foresaw  greater  advantage  to  herself  in 
attempting  to  preserve  his  life,  than  she  could 
possibly  reap  from  the  execution  of  her  first  resolve. 
*'I^''  said  she  to  herself  **I  can  find  means  of 
conveying  him  to  his  tent  alive,  he  cannot  but  in 
conscience  acknowledge  my  humanity  with  some 
considerable  recompense ;  and,  should  he  chance  to 
survive  his  wounds,  I  have  every  thing  to  expect 
from  his  gratitude  and  power." 

Eraught  with  &ese  prudential  suggestions,  she 
drew  near  the  unfortunate  stranger,  and,  in  a 
softened  accent  of  pity  and  conddlenoe,  questioned 
him  concerning  his  name,  condition,  and  the  nature 
of  his  mischance,  at  the  same  time  making  a  gentle 
tender  of  her  service.  Agreeably  suprised  to  hear 
himself  accosted  in  mch  a  manner,  by  a  ponon 
whose  equipage  seemed  to  promise  fiur  other  designs, 
he  thanked  her  in  the  most  ^[rateful  terms  Ibr  oer 
humanity,  with  the  appellation  of  kind  oountry- 
woman ;  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  horse ;  that  he  had  fiillen  in  con- 
sequence of  a  shot  he  received  in  his  breast  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action ;  and,  finally,  entreated  her 
to  procure  some  carriage  on  whidi  he  might  be 
removed  to  his  tent  Perceiving  him  faint  and 
exhausted  with  loss  of  blood,  she  raised  up  his 
head,  and  treated  him  with  that  c(»^ial  which  was 
her  constant  companion.  At  that  instant,  espying 
a  small  body  of  hussars  xetuming  to  the  camp  wim 
the^  plunder  they  had  taken,  uie  invoked  their 
assistance,  and  uey  fiyrthwith  carried  the  officer  to 
his  own  quarters,  where  his  wound  was  dressed, 
and  his  preserver  carefblly  tended  him  until  his 
recovery  was  completed. 

In  return  for  these  good  offices,  this  gentleman, 
who  was  originally  of  Scotland,  rewarded  her  for 
the  present  with  great  liberally,  assured  her  of  his 
influence  in  promoting  her  husband,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  young  Ferdinand's  education ; 
Che  boy  was  immediately  taken  into  his  protection, 
and  entered  as  a  trooper  in  his  own  re^pment;  but 
his  good  intentions  towards  his  fkther-m-law  were 
frustrated  bv  the  death  of  the  German,  who  in  a 
few  days  after  this  disposition,  was  shot  in  the 
trenches  before  Temiswaer. 

This  event,  over  and  above  the  coi^ugal  affliction 
with  which  it  invaded  the  lady's  quiet,  would  have 
involved  her  in  infinite  difliculty  and  distress,  with 
regard  to  her  temporal  ooncems,  by  leaving  her 
unprotected  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  had  not  she 
been  thus  providentially  supplied  with  an  effectual 
patron  in  ue  colonel,  who  was  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Count  MelviL  He  no  sooner  saw  her, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  detached  fitmi  all 
personal  connexions  with  a  military  life,  than  he 
proposed  that  ahe  should  ouit  her  occupation  in  the 
eamp^  and  retire  to  his  nabitation  in  the  city  of 


Fresbuig,  where  she  would  be  entertained  in  ease 
and  plen^  during  the  remaining  part  of  her  natniai 
lif&  With  all  due  acknowledgments  of  his  gene- 
rosity, she  beffged  to  be  exeuaed  from  embracing 
his  proposal,  alleging  she  was  so  much  accustomed 
to  her  present  way  St  life,  and  so  much  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  soldiery,  that  she  should  never 
be  happy  in  retirement,  while  the  troops  of  any 
prince  m  Christendom  kept  the  field. 

The  Count,  finding  her  determined  to  prosecute 
her  scheme,  repeated  his  promise  of  befr^din^  her 
upon  all  occasions ;  and  m  the  mean  time  admitted 
Ferdinand  into  the  number  of  his  domestics,  re- 
solving that  he  should  be  brought  up  in  attendance 
upon  ms  own  son,  who  was  a  &y  of  the  same  age. 
He  kept  him,  however,  in  his  tent,  until  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  his  ftmily  in 
person ;  and,  before  that  ooeasion^ered,  two  whole 

S9ar8  elapMd,  during  which  tb^  illustrious  Prince 
luene  gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Belgrade, 
and  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  that  impor- 
tant frontier. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Hfi  Kotlici^   ProwMB  and  Death;  tofetfaar  with  aomfe 
Inttanoet  of  hia  own  Sagacity. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  mother  of 
our  adventurer,  such  as  she  hath  been  described,  to 
sit  quietly  in  her  tent,  while  such  an  heroic  scene 
was  acting.  She  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
general's  intention  to  attack  the  enemy,  than  she, 
as  usual,  packed  up  her  moveables  in  a  waggon, 
which  she  committed  to  the  care  of  a  peasant  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  put  herself  in  motion  with 
the  troops ;  bi^  with  the  expectation  of  re-acting 
that  part  in  which  she  had  formerly  acquitted  her- 
self so  much  to  her  advantage. — ^May,  she  by  thia 
time  looked  upon  her  own  presence  as  a  certain 
omen  of  success  to  the  cause  which  she  espoused ; 
and,  in  their  inarch  to  battle,  actually  encouraged 
the  ranks  with  repeated  declarations,  im^rting, 
that  she  had  been  eye  witness  of  ten  decisive  en- 
gagements, in  all  (n  which  her  friends  had  been 
victorious,  and  imputing  such  uncommon  good 
fortune  to  some  siq)ematnral  quality  inherent  in 
her  person. 

Whether  or  not  this  confidence  contributed  to 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  inspiring  the  soldiers  to 
an  uncommon  pitch  of  courage  and  resolution,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  But,  certain  it  is, 
the  victory  began  from  that  quarter  in  which  ahe 
had  posted  hmelf ;  and  no  corps  in  the  army  be- 
haved with  such  intrepidity  as  that  which  waa 
manifested  by  those  who  were  &vonred  with  her 
admcmitions  and  example;  for  she  not  only  exposed 
her  person  to  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the  indifference 
and  deliberation  of  a  veteran,  but  she  is  said  to  have 
achieved  a  very  conspicuous  exploit  by  the  prowess 
of  her  sinffle  arm.  The  extremity  of  the  line  to 
which  she  had  attached  herself^  bemg  assaulted  in 
flank  by  a  body  of  the  spahis,  wheeled  about,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  charge,  and  received  them  with 
such  a  seasonable  fire,  as  brought  a  great  number 
of  turbans  to  the  ground ;  among  those  who  fell, 
was  one  of  the  chiefr  or  agas,  who  had  advanced 
before  the  rest,  with  a  yiew  to  signalize  his  valour. 

Our  English  Penthesilia  no  sooner  saw  this 
Turkish  l^der  drop,  than,  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  own  and  horse's  trappings,  she 
sprung  forward  to  seiie  them  as  her  prise,  and 
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ibond  the  agm  not  detd,  tliOBC^  in  a  good  nMtnne 
diabled  by  lug  misfintanc,  whieh  was  entifelj 
owing  to  the  weight  of  Ilia  hone,  that,  having  been 
ktllea  by  a  mnsket-ball,  lay  npon  .hia  leg,  lo  that 
he  ooold  not  disengage  himself.  Nereiihelan, 
perceiTing  the  Tiia^  approach  with  fell  intent,  he 
brandished  his  synutar,  and  tried  to  intimidate  his 
unilant  with  a  most  horrilde  exclamation ;  bnt  it 
vu  not  the  dismal  tcU  of  a  dismonnted  caTaher, 
thoog^  enfiireed  with  a  ludeons  ferocity  of  eonnte- 
nance,  and  the  menacing  gestures  wtUi  whidh  he 
vaited  her  approaeh,  that  ooold  intimidate  soeh  an 
andannted  ahe-eampaigner;  she  saw  him  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  a  situation  from  which  he  ooold 
not  more;  and,  mnning  towards  him  with  the 
nhnblenesa  and  intrepidity  of  a  CamiUa,  described 
a  lemicircle  in  the  progress  of  her  assault,  and 
attacking  him  on  one  side,  phmged  her  well-tried 
dagger  in  his  throat  The  shades  of  death  enoom- 
paaied  him,  his  life-blood  issued  at  the  wound,  he 
fell  prane  npon  the  earth,  he  bit  the  dust,  and 
bsTing  thiiee  inToked  the  name  of  Allahl  atnijg^ 
coifed 

While  hia  destiny  was  Urns  fUiUled,  his  followers 
be^tored;  they  seemed  dismayed  at  the  fkte  of 
their  chiel^  beheld  their  companions  drop  like  the 
lesTes  in  antomn,  and  soddenrf  halted  in  the  midst 
of  their  career.  The  Imperialists,  observing  the 
eoofbsion  €}^  the  enemy,  redoubled  their  fire ;  and, 
nising  a  dreadful  shoot,  advanced  in  order  to  im- 
prore  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The  spahis 
dnist  not  wait  the  shodk.  of  such  an  encounter; 
they  wheeled  to  the  right  about,  and  clapping  spars 
to  their  horses,  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  This 
was  actnally  the  drcomstanoe  that  turned  the  scale 
of  battle.  The  Austrians  pursued  their  p)od  fbr- 
tane  with  uncommon  impetnositT,  and  m  a  f«ew 
minntes  left  the  field  dear  fbr  the  mother  of  our 
hero^  who  was  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  stripping, 
thst  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bodies  of  t& 
ags  and  hia  Arabian  laj  naked  to  the  skin.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  her,  had  she  been  con- 
tented with  these  first-fruits,  reaped  firom  tiie  fbr- 
tnae  of  the  day,  and  retired  with  her  spoils,  which 
were  not  inconriderable ;  but,  intoxicated  with  the 
^ory  she  had  won,  enlaced  by  the  flittering  capa- 
nsoos  that  lay  scattered  on  the  plam,  and  without 
doabt  prompted  \sj  the  secret  instinct  of  her  fkte, 
she  resolved  to  seise  opportunity  by  the  forelock, 
and  ooee  for  all  indemnify  herself  for  the  many 
fitignes,  haaards,  and  aorrows  she  had  undergone. 

'Dins  determined,  she  reconnoitred  the  fidd,  and 
practised  her  address  so  successfully,  that  in  leas 
than  half  an  hour  she  was  loaded  with  ermine  and 
embroidery,  and  disposed  to  retreat  with  her  burden, 
when  her  regards  were  solicited  by  a  splendid 
boiidle,  which  she  descried  at  some  £stanoe  lying 
00  the  gnxmd.  This  was  no  other  than  an  un- 
happy ofllcer  of  hussars;  who,  after  having  the 
irood  fortune  to  take  a  Tuiiush  standard,  was 
deqwrately  wounded  in  the  thi^h,  and  obliged  to 
qioit  his  hone ;  finding  himself  m  such  a  hdpleas 
condition,  he  had  wrapped  his  acquisition  round 
lug  body,  that  whatever  might  happen,  he  and  his 
glory  should  not  be  parted;  and  thus  shrouded 
aaumg  the  dying  and  the  dead,  he  had  observed 
the  pwigrcss  of  our  heroine,  who  stalked  about  the 
fieliC  like  another  Atropos,  finishing,  wherever  she 
caiue,  the  work  of  death.  He  did  not  at  all  doubt, 
that  he  himself  would  be  visited  in  the  course  of  her 
perq^mitions,  and  therefore  provided  for  her  re- 


eeption,  witik  a  pistol  teady  eoeked  in  Us  hand, 
mle  he  lay  peraue  beneath  hit  covert,  In  all  ap« 
peannoe  bereft  of  life.  Hewasnotdeoeivedinhis 
prognostic ;  she  no  sooner  ejed  the  golden  crescent 
than,  inflamed  with  curiosity  or  cupidity,  she  di« 
rected  thitherward  her  stejM,  and  disccniing  the 
csrcase  of  a  man,  from  which,  she  thought,  there 
would  be  a  necessity  fbr  disengaging  it,  she  lifted 
np  her  weapon,  in  order  to  aaake  sure  of  her 
purchase ;  and  in  the  very  instant  of  diachar^ing 
her  blow,  received  a  brace  of  bullets  in  her  bnum. 

Thus  ended  the  mortal  pilgrimage  of  this  modem 
Amaxon ;  who,  in  point  of  courage,  was  not  inferior 
to  Seminmis,  Tomyris,  Zenobia,  Thalestris,  or  any 
boasted  heroine  of  ancient  times.  It  cannot  be  siq»- 
posed  that  this  catastrophe  made  a  veij  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  yonng  Ferdmand,  who 
had  Just  men  attained  the  ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  been  fbr  a  considerable  time  weaned  ftom,  her 
maternal  caresses ;  espeeiallT  as  he  felt  no  wants 
nor  grievances  in  the  fomily  of  the  Count,  who 
fkvoiffed  himwtdi  a  particular  share  of  indulgence^ 
because  he  perceived  in  him  a  spirit  of  docility,  in- 
sinnation,  and  sagacity,  fkr  above  his  years.  He 
did  not,  however,  mil  to  lament  the  untimely  fkte  of 
his  modier,  with  such  filial  expressions  of  sorrow, 
as  still  more  intimately  recommended  him  to  his 
patron;  who,  being  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary 
benevolence,  looked  upon  the  boj  as  a  prodigy  of 
natural  affection,  and  ronaw  in  his  future  servicca 
a  fbnd  of  gratitodeandattachment,  that  could  notfiul 
to  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  fomily. 

In  his  own  country  he  had  often  seen  connexions 
of  that  sort,  which  having  been  planted  in  the 
infiuQcy  of  the  adherent,  had  grown  up  to  a  surpris- 
ing pitch  of  fidelity  and  friendship,  that  no  tempta* 
tion  could  bias,  and  no  danger  dissolve.  He 
therefbre  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  own  son 
accommodated  with  such  a  faithful  attendant,  in  the 
peraon  of  young  Fathom,  on  whom  he  resolved  to 
bestow  the  same  education  he  had  {banned  for  the 
other,  though  cooveved  in  snch  a  manner  as  should 
be  suitable  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  ordained 
to  move.  In  consequence  of  these  determinations, 
our  young  adventurer  led  a  very  easy  life,  in  quality 
of  page  to  the  Count,  in  whose  tent  he  lay  upon 
a  palwt,  close  to  his  field-bed,  and  often  divert- 
ed him  with  his  childish  prattle  in  the  English 
ton^pie,  which  the  more  seldom  his  master  had  oc- 
casion to  speak,  he  the  more  delighted  to  hear.  ^  In 
the  exercise  of  his  Amotion,  the  lx>y  was  incredibly 
assiduous  and  alert ;  far  firom  neglecting  the  littie 
particulan  of  his  duty,  and  embarking  in  the  mis- 
chievous amusements  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  camp,  he  was  always  diligent,  sedate,  agreeablj 
officious  and  antidpating ;  and  in  the  whole  of  his 
behaviour  seemed  to  express  the  most  vigilant 
sense  of  his  patron's  goodness  and  generosity :  nay, 
to  such  a  degree  had  these  sentiments,  in  aU  appear- 
ance, operated  npon  his  reflection,  that  one  morn- 
ing, while  he  supposed  the  Count  asleep,  he  crept 
soflly  to  his  bed-side,  and  gentiy  kissing  his  hand, 
whidi  happened  to  be  uncovered,  pronounced,  in  a 
low  voice,  a  most  fervent  prayer  in  bis  behalf^  be- 
seeching heaven  to  shower  down  blessings  upon 
him,  as  the  widow's  friend  and  the  orphan's  fiuher. 
This  benediction  was  not  lost  upon  the  Count,  who 
chanced  to  be  awake,  and  heard  it  with  admiration; 
but  what  rivetted  Ferdinand  in  his  good  graces,  was 
a  discovery  that  our  youth  made,  while  his  master 
was  upon  duty  in  the  trenches  before  Belgrade. 
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Two  foot  soldiers,  standing  sentry  near  the  door 
of  the  tent,  were  captivated  with  the  sight  of  some 
valuable  moveables  belonging  to  it;  and  supposing, 
in  iheir  great  wisdom,  that  the  city  of  Belgrade  was 
too  well  fortified  to  be  taken  during  that  campaign, 
they  came  to  a  resolution  of  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  the  severe  service  of  the  trenches,  by 
deserting  to  the  enemy,  after  they  should  have 
rifled  Count  Melvill's  tent  of  the  furniture  by  which 
they  were  so  powerfully  allured.  The  particulars 
of  this  plan  were  concerted  in  the  French  language, 
which,  they  imagined,  would  screen  them  firom  all 
risk  of  being  detected,  in  case  they  should  be  over- 
heard, though,  as  there  was  no  kving  creature  in 
sight,  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  tluit  any  person 
was  privy  to  their  conversation.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  mistaken  in  both  these  conjectures.  The 
conference  reached  the  ears  of  Fathom,  who  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tent,  and  had  perceived  the 
eager  looks  with  which  they  considered  some  parts 
of  the  furniture.  He  had  penetration  enough  to 
suspect  their  desire,  and  alanned  by  that  suspicion, 
listened  attentively  to  their  discourse;  which, Irom 
a  slender  knowle(]ige  in  the  French  tongue,  he  had 
thegood  fortune  putly  to  understand. 

l%is  important  piece  of  intelligence  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Count  at  his  return,  and  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  defeat  the  design,  and  make 
an  example  of  the  authors,  who  being  permitted  to 
load  themselves  with  the  booty,  were  apprehended 
in  their  retreat,  and  punished  with  death  according 
to  their  demerits. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  brief  deUU  of  hia  Edacation. 

NoTHXNO  could  have  more  seasonably  happened  to 
confirm  the  good  opinion  which  the  colonel  enter- 
tained of  Ferdinand's  principles.  His  intentions 
towards  the  boy  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
warm ;  and  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Fassaro- 
witz,  he  retired  to  his  own  house  at  Presburgh,  and 
presented  young  Fathom  to  his  lady,  not  only  as 
the  son  of  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  but 
also  as  a  lad  who  merited  his  peculiar  protection 
and  regard  by  his  own  personal  virtue.  The 
countess,  who  was  an  Hungarian,  received  him  with 
great  kindness  and  affability,  and  her  son  was 
ravished  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  such  a  com- 
panion. In  short,  fortune  seemed  to  have  provided 
for  him  an  asylum,  in  which  he  might  be  safely 
trained  up,  and  suitably  prepared  ror  more  im- 
portant scenes  of  life  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  known. 

He  was  not,  in  all  respects,  entertained  on  the 
footing  of  his  young  master ;  yet  he  shared  in  all 
his  education  and  amusements,  as  one  whom  the  old 
gentieman  was  fully  determined  to  qualify  for  the 
station  of  an  officer  in  the  service ;  and  if  he  did 
not  eat  with  tiie  Count,  he  was  every  day  regaled 
with  choice  bits  from  his  table;  holdmg,  as  it  were, 
a  middle  place  between  the  nmk  of  a  relation  and 
favourite  domestic.  Although  his  patroa  main- 
tained a  tutor  in  the  house,  to  superintend  the  con- 
duct of  his  heir,  he  committed  the  charge  of  his 
learning  to  the  instructions  of  a  public  school; 
where  he  imagined  the  boy  would  imbibe  a  laudable 
vDirIt  of  emulation  among  his  fellows,  which  could 
not  tail  of  turning  out  to  the  advantage  of  his 
education.  Ferdinand  was  entered  in  the  same 
academy;  and  the  two  lads  proceeded  equally  in 


the  paths  of  erudition;  a  mutual  fiiendship  and 
intimacy  soon  ensued,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
levity  and  caprice  commonly  discernible  in  the 
behaviour  of  such  boys,  very  few  or  rather  no 
quarrels  happened  in  the  course  of  their  communi- 
cation. Tet  their  dispositions  were  alto^ther 
dififerent,  and  their  talenU  unlike.  Nay,  this  dissim- 
ilarity was  the  very  bond  of  their  union ;  because  it 
prevented  that  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  often 
mterrupts  the  harmony  of  two  warm  contemporaries, 
liie  young  Count  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  exercises  of  the  school,  though  he  seemed  to 
take  very  littie  pains  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
studies ;  and  became  a  perfect  hero  in  all  the  athletic 
diversions  of  his  fellow-scholars ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  exhibited  such  a  bashful  appearance  and  im- 
couth  address,  that  his  mother  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  him  improved  into  any  degree  of  polite  be- 
haviour. On  the  other  hand.  Fathom,  who  was  in 
point  of  learning  a  mere  dunce,  became,  even  in 
nis  childhood,  remarkable  among  the  ladies  for  his 
genteel  deportment  and  vivacity ;  they  admired  the 
proficiency  he  made  under  the  directions  of  his 
dancing-master,  the  air  with  which  he  performed 
his  obeisance  at  his  entrance  and  exit ;  and  were 
charmed  with  the  agreeable  assurance  and  lively 
sallies  of  his  conversation ;  while  they  expressed 
the  utmost  concern  and  disgust  at  the  boorish 
demeanour  of  his  companion,  whose  extorted  bows 
resembled  the  pawings  of  a  mule,  who  hung  b^ 
head  in  silence  like  a  detected  sheep-stealer,  who 
sat  in  company  under  the  most  awkward  expressions 
of  constraint,  and  whose  discourse  never  exceeded 
the  simple  monosyllables  of  negation  and  assenL 

In  vain  did  all  the  females  of  the  fiunily  propose 
to  him  young  Fathom,  as  a  pattern  and  reproach. 
He  remained  unaltered  by  all  their  efforts  and  ex- 
postulations, and  allowed  our  adventurer  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  his  praise,  while  he  himself  was 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority  in  those  qualifica- 
tions which  seemed  of  more  real  importance  than 
the  mere  exteriors  and  forms  of  life.  His  present 
ambition  was  not  to  make  a  figure  at  his  father  s 
table,  but  to  eclipse  his  rivals  at  school,  and  to 
acquire  an  influence  and  authority  among  these 
confederates.  Nevertheless,  Fathom  might  possibly 
have  fallen  under  his  displeasure  or  contempt,  had 
not  that  pliant  genius  found  means  to  retain  his 
friendship  by  seasonable  compliances  and  submis- 
sion ;  for  the  sole  study,  or  at  least  the  chief  aim 
of  Ferdinand,  was  to  make  himself  necessary  and 
agreeable  to  those  on  whom  his  dependence  was 
p&ced.  His  talent  was  in  this  particular  suited  to 
his  inclination;  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  it 
from  his  mother's  womb ;  and,  without  all  doubt, 
would  have  raised  upon  it  a  most  admirable  supers 
structure  of  fortune  and  applause,  had  not  it  been 
inseparably  yoked  with  a  most  insidious  principle 
of  self-love,  tiiat  ^w  up  with  him  fh>m  the  cradle, 
and  left  no  room  m  his  neart  for  the  least  particle 
of  social  virtue.  This  last,  however,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  counterfeit,  by  means  of  a  hirge  share 
of  ductility  and  dissimulation,  that,  surely,  he  was 
calculated  by  nature  to  dupe  even  the  most  oiutious, 
and  gratify  his  appetites,  by  levying  contributions 
on  all  mankind. 

So  little  are  the  common  instructors  of  voa^ 
qualified  to  judge  the  capacities  of  those  wno  are 
under  their  tutelage  and  care,  that  Fathom,  bv  dial 
of  his  insinuating  arts,  made  shift  to  pass  upon  ttM 
schoolmaster  as  a  lad  of  quick  parts,  in  de8|ute  of  a 
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nakml  inaptitude  to  retain  liis  lessons,  which  all 
his  indiutry  conld  nerer  overcome.  In  order  to 
remedy,  or  rather  to  cloak  this  deftct  in  his  nndcr- 
staoding,  he  had  always  recourse  to  the  friendship 
of  the  yoitng  Count,  who  freely  permitted  him  to 
tnuiscribe  his  exercises,  until  a  small  accident  hap- 
pened, which  had  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  these 
instances  of  his  generosity. — The  adventure,  incon- 
sldenible  as  it  is,  we  shall  record,  as  the  first  overt 
act  of  Ferdinand's  true  character,  as  well  as  an 
illustration  of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced  touch- 
ing the  blind  and  iigudicious  decisions  of  a  right 
pedagogue. 

Among  other  tasks  imposed  by  the  pedant  upon 
the  fonn  to  which  our  two  companions  belonged, 
theywere  one  evening  ordered  to  translate  a  chapter 
of  Csesar's  Commentaries.  Accordingly  the  young 
Coont  went  to  work,  and  performed  the  under- 
taking with  great  el^anoe  and  despatch.  Fathom, 
haTiog  gpeaat  the  night  in  more  effeminate  amuse- 
ments, was  next  morning  so  much  hurried  for  want 
of  time,  that  in  his  transcription  he  neglected  to 
insert  a  few  variations  from  the  text,  these  being 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  allowed  to  use  it ;  so 
that  it  was  verbatim  a  copy  of  the  original.  As 
those  exercises  were  always  delivered  m  a  heap, 
sobsciibed  with  the  several  names  of  the  boys  to 
vhom  they  belonged,  the  schoolmaster  chanced  to 
peruse  the  version  of  Ferdinand,  before  he  looked 
mto  any  of  the  rest,  and  could  not  help  bestowing 
npon  it  particular  marks  of  approbation.  The  next 
that  fell  under  his  examination  was  that  of  the 
yoong  Count,  when  he  immediately  perceived  the 
sameness,  and,  far  tram  imputing  it  to  the  true 
caose,  upbraided  him  with  having  copied  the  exer- 
cise of  OUT  adventurer,  and  insist^  upon  chastising 
him  upon  the  spot  for  his  want  of  application. 

Had  not  the  young  gentleman  thought  his  honour 
was  concerned,  he  would  have  submitted  to  the 
ponishment  without  murmuring ;  but  he  inherited, 
from  his  parents,  the  pride  of  two  fierce  nations, 
and  hemg  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  for  that 
which  he  imagined  ought  to  have  redounded  to  his 
gloiy,  he  could  not  brook  the  indignity,  and  boldly 
affirmed,  that  he  himself  was  the  original,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  was  beholden  for  his  performance.  The 
sehoofanaster,  nettled  to  find  himself  mistaken  in 
lus  jodgment,  resolved  that  the  Count  should  have 
DO  cause  to  exult  in  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
and,  like  a  true  floffger,  actually  whipped  him  for 
having  allowed  Fauom  to  copy  his  exercise.  Nay, 
in  the  hope  of  vindicating  his  own  penetration,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Ferdinand  in 
priTBte  concerning  Uie  circomstances  of  ihe  transla- 
tion, and  our  hero,  perceiving  his  drift,  gave  him 
iQch  artful  and  ambiguous  answers,  as  persuaded 
kim  that  the  young  Count  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
plagiary,  and  that  the  other  had  been  restrained 
from  doing  himself  justice,  by  the  consideration  of 
bis  owu  dependence. 

This  profound  director  did  not  fail,  in  honour  of 
lus  own  discernment,  to  whisper  about  the  mis- 
representationf  as  an  instance  of  the  young  Count's 
insolence,  and  Fathom's  humility  and  good  sense. 
The  story  was  circulated  among  the  servants,  espe- 
cially the  maids  belonging  to  the  fiunily,  whose 
&TOQr  our  hero  had  acquired  by  his  engaging 
b^rioor ;  and  at  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  his 
patTM,  who,  incensed  at  his  son's  presumption  and 
inknspitality,  called  him  to  a  severe  account,  when 
tbe  jcong  gentleman  absolutely  denied  the  truth  of 


the  allegation,  and  appealed  to  the  evidence  oi 
Fathom  nimself.  Our  adventurer  was  accordingly 
summoned  by  the  &ther,  and  encouraged  to  declare 
the  truth,  with  an  assurance  of  his  constant  pro- 
tection; upon  which  Ferdinand  very  wisely  fell 
upon  his  kne^  and,  while  the  tears  gushed  from 
his  eyes,  acquitted  the  youne  Count  of  the  imputa- 
tion, and  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  the  report 
had  been  spread  b^  some  of  his  enemies,  who  wanted 
to  prejudice  him  m  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 

llie  old  gentleman  was  not  satisfied  of  his  son's 
integrity  bv  this  declaration ;  being  naturally  of  a 
generous  disposition,  highly  preporaessed  in  uvour 
of  the  poor  orphan,  and  chained  at  the  unpro- 
mising appearance  of  his  heir,  he  suspected  that 
Fathom  was  overawed  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  the 
case  really  stood  as  it  had  been  represented.  In 
this  persuasion,  he  earnestly  exhorted  his  son  to 
resist  and  combat  with  any  impulse  he  might  feel 
within  himself,  tending  to  selfishness,  firaud,  or  im- 
position ;  to  encourage  every  sentiment  of  candour 
and  benevolence,  and  to  behave  with  moderation  and 
affability  to  all  his  fellow-creatures.  He  laid  upon 
him  strong  injunctions,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
threats,  to  consider  Fathom  as  the  object  of  his 
peculiar  regard ;  to  respect  him  as  the  son  of  the 
Count's  preserver,  as  a  Briton,  a  stranger,  and, 
above  all,  an  helpless  orphan,  to  whom  me  rights 
of  hospitiility  were  doubly  due. 

Such  admonitions  were  not  lost  upon  the  youth, 
who,  under  tiie  rough  husk  of  his  personal  exhibi- 
tion, possessed  a  larse  share  of  generous  sensibility. 
Without  any  formal  professions  to  his  father,  he 
resolved  to  govern  himself  according  to  his  remon- 
strances ;  and,  far  firom  conceiving  the  least  spark 
of  animosity  against  Fathom,  he  looked  upon  the 
poor  boy  as  the  innocent  cause  of  his  dissrace,  and 
redoubled  his  kindness  towards  him,  that  his  honour 
might  never  again  be  called  in  question,  upon  the 
same  subject  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction than  an  act  of  uncommon  generosity;  one 
half  of  the  world  mistake  the  motive,  from  want  of 
ideas  to  conceive  an  instance  of  beneficence  that 
soars  so  Mgh  above  the  level  of  their  own  senti- 
ments ;  and  the  rest  suspect  it  of  something  sinister 
or  selfish,  ttom  the  suggestions  of  their  own  sordid 
and  vicious  inclinations.  The  young  Count  sub- 
jected himself  to  such  misinterpretation,  among 
those  who  observed  the  increased  warmth  of  civilitv 
and  complaisance  in  his  behaviour  to  Ferdinand. 
They  ascribed  it  to  his  desire  of  stall  profiting  by 
our  adventurer's  superior  talents,  by  which  alone 
they  supposed  him  enabled  to  maintain  any  degree 
of  reputation  at  school ;  or  to  the  fear  of  being 
convicted  bv  him  of  some  misdemeanor  of  which 
he  knew  himself  guilty.  These  suspicions  were 
not  effaced  by  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  who,  when 
examined  on  the  subject,  managed  his  answers  in 
such  a  maimer,  as  confirmed  their  conjectures, 
while  he  pretended  to  refute  them,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  acquired  to  himself  credit  for  his  extraordinary 
discretion  and  self-deniaL 

If  he  exhibited  such  a  proof  of  sagacity  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age,  what  might  not  be  expected 
from  his  finesse  in  the  maturity  of  his  fiaculties  and 
experience  ?  Thus  secured  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  whole  family,  he  saw  the  days  of  his  puerility 
glide  along  in  the  most  agreeable  elapse  of  caresses 
and  amusement  He  never  fairly  plunged  into  the 
stream  of  school-education,  but  by  floating  on  the 
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snrfiioe^  imbibed  a  siiibII  tinetim  of  thoae  diffierent 
loenoes  which  his  master  pretended  to  teach.  In 
short,  he  resembled  those  vagrant  swallows  that 
akim  along  the  lerel  of  some  pool  or  river,  without 
Tentoring  to  wet  one  feather  m  their  wings,  except 
in  Uie  accidentia  pnrsnit  of  an  inconsideralde  fly. 
Tet,  though  his  capacitr  or  inclination  was  nnsnited 
for  studies  of  this  kind,  he  did  not  fail  to  manifest 
a  perfect  genius  in  the  acquisition  of  other  more 
profitable  arts.  Over  and  above  the  accomplish- 
ments of  address,  for  which  he  hath  been  already 
celebrated,  he  excelled  all  his  fellows  in  his  dex- 
terity at  fives  and  billiards;  was  altogether  nn- 
rivaUed  in  his  skill  at  draughts  and  backgammon ; 
began,  even  at  these  years,  to  underhand  the 
moves  and  schemes  of  cmess ;  and  made  himself  a 
mere  adept  in  the  mvstery  of  cards,  which  he 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  assiduities  and  attention 
to  the  females  of  the  house. 


CHAPTEE  VL 
He  medftatei  Schemes  of  Importance. 

It  was  in  these  parties  that  he  attracted  the  notice 
and  friendship  w  his  patron's  daughter,  a  girl  by 
two  years  older  than  himself,  who  was  not  insen- 
sible to  his  qualifications,  and  looked  upon  him 
wiUi  the  most  fkvourable  eyes  of  prepossession. 
Whether  or  not  he  at  this  period  of  his  life  began 
to  prcject  plans  for  availing  himself  of  her  sus- 
ceptibility, is  uncertain;  but,  without  all  doubt, 
he  cultivated  her  esteem  with  as  obsequious  and 
submissive  attention  as  if  he  had  already  formed 
the  design,  which,  in  his  advanced  age,  he  attempted 
to  put  in  execution. 

Divers  circumstances  conspired  to  promote  him 
in  the  &vour  of  this  young  lady ;  the  greenness  of 
his  years  secured  him  from  any  appearance  of  Mr 
lacious  aim ;  so  that  he  was  indulged  in  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  his  young  mis- 
tress* whose  parents  encouraged  this  commnuica- 
tion,  by  which  they  hoped  she  would  improve  in 
apeaking  the  language  of  her  father.  Such  con- 
nexions naturally  produce  intimacy  and  friendship. 
Fathom's  person  was  agreeable,  ms  talents  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  those  parties,  and  his 
manners  so  engaging,  that  thero  would  have  been 
ao  just  subject  for  wonder,  had  he  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  tender  unexperienced  heart  of 
Mademoisdle  de  Melvil,  whose  beauty  was  not  so 
attractive  as  to  extinguish  his  hope,  in  raising  up  a 
number  of  formidable  rivals ;  though  her  expecta- 
tions of  fortune  were  such  as  commonly  lend  addi- 
tional lustre  to  personal  merit 

All  these  considerations  were  so  many^  steps  to- 
wards ^e  success  of  Ferdinand's  pretensions ;  and 
though  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  perceived 
them  at  first,  he  in  the  sequel  seemed  perfectly 
well  apprised  of  his  advantages,  and  used  them  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  flusnlties.  Observing  that  she 
delighted  in  music,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study 
of  that  art,  and,  by  dint  of  appUcadon  and  a  UAer- 
able  ear,  learned  of  himself  to  accompany  her  with 
a  German  fiute,  while  she  sung  and  played  upon 
the  harpsichord.  The  Count,  seeing  his  inclination, 
and  the  progress  he  had  made,  resolved  that  his 
capacity  should  not  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation ; 
and  accordingly  provided  him  with  a  master,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  soon  became  a  proficient  m  playing  upon  the 
violin. 


In  the  praefioe  of  these  anpforwieiils  awt 
aivocations,  and  in  attendance  xsptm  his  joung 
master,  whom  he  took  ears  never  to  disobli|re  or 
neglect,  he  attained  to  the  a^  of  sixteen,  without 
Iming  the  least  abatement  m  the  friendship  and 
generosity  of  those  upon  whom  he  depended ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  receiving  twery  day  fresh  marks 
of  their  bounty  and  regard.  Be  had  before  this 
time  been  smit  with  the  ambition  of  making  a  con- 
quest of  the  young  lady's  heart,  and  foresaw  mani- 
n>ld  advantages  to  himself  in  becoming  son-in-law 
to  Count  Melvil,  who,  he  never  doubted,  would 
soon  be  reconciled  to  the  match,  if  once  it  oooM  be 
effiHStuated  without  his  knowledge.  Altfaouah  he 
thought  he  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  Made- 
moiselle looked  upon  him  with  an  eye  of  peculiar 
&vour,  his  di^msition  wss  hamiily  temperod  with 
an  ingredient  of  caution,  that  hindered  him  from 
acting  with  precipitation;  and  he  had  discerned  in 
tiie  young  lady's  deportment  certmn  indications  of 
loftiness  and  pride,  which  kept  him  in  the  utmost 
vigUance  and  circumspection ;  for  he  knew,  that, 
by  a  premature  declaration,  he  ahould  run  the  risk 
of  forfeiting  all  the  advantages  he  hsd  gained,  and 
blasting  those  expectations  that  now  blossomed  so 
gaily  in  his  heart 

Bestricted  by  these  reflections,  he  acted  at  a 
wary  distance,  and  determined  to  proceed  by  the 
method  of  sap,  and,  summoning  all  his  artifice  and 
attractions  to  his  aid,  employed  them  under  the  in- 
sidious cover  of  profound  respect,  in  order  to 
undermine  those  bulwarks  of  haughtiness  or  dia- 
cretion,  which  otherwise  mi^t  have  rendered  his 
approaches  to  her  impracticSile.  With  a  view  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  company,  and  somid  her 
sentiments  at  the  same  time,  he  became  more 
reserved  than  usual,  and  seldomer  engaged  in  her 
parties  of  music  and  cards ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
nis  reserve,  he  never  fiuled  in  those  demonstrationa 
of  reverence  and  regard,  which  he  knew  perfectly 
well  how  to  express,  but  devised  such  excuses  for 
his  absence,  as  she  could  not  help  admitting.  In 
consequence  of  this  affected  shyness,  she  more  than 
once  gently  chid  him  for  his  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence, observing,  with  an  ironical  air,  that  he  waa 
now  too  much  oi  a  man  to  be  entertained  with  such 
effeminate  diversions ;  but  her  reproofb  were  pro- 
nounced with  too  much  ease  and  good  humour  to 
be  agreeable  to  our  hero,  who  desired  to  see  her 
ruffl^  and  chagrined  at  his  absence,  and  to  hear 
himself  rebuked  witii  an  angry  affectation  of  dis- 
dain. This  effort,  therefore,  he  reinforced  with  the 
most  captivating  carriage  he  could  assume,  in  those 
hours  which  he  now  so  sparinsly  bestowed  upon 
hia  mistress.  He  regaled  her  wim  all  the  entertain- 
ing stories  he  could  leam  or  invent,  particularly 
such  as  he  thought  would  justify  and  recommend 
the  levelling  power  of  love,  that  knows  no  distinc- 
tions of  fortune.  He  sung  nothing  but  tender  airs 
and  passionate  complaints,  composed  by  desponding 
or  despairing  swains ;  and,  to  render  his  perfor- 
mances of  this  kind  the  more  pathetic,  interlarded 
them  with  some  seasonable  sighs,  while  the  tears, 
which  he  had  ever  at  command,  stood  collected  in 
either  eye. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  overlook  such  studied 
emotions ;  she  in  a  jocose  manner  taxed  him  with 
having  lost  his  heart,  rallied  the  excess  of  his  passion, 
and  in  a  merry  strain  undertook  to  be  an  advocate 
for  his  love.  Her  behaviour  was  still  wide  of  his 
wish  and  expectation.    He  thoqg^t  she  would,  in 
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oonseqoenee  of  her  diiooTery,  have  betrayed  eome 
iateretted  symptoiii  s  tbst  her  fikce  woold  have  ua- 
dei|i;oiie  some  nTonrahle  taffaaioD ;  that  her  tongiie 
voddhare&ilered,  her  breast  heaved,  and  her  whole 
deportment  betokened  internal  agitation  and  dia- 
order,  in  which eaae,  he  meant  to  profit  by  the  happy 
impresaioQ,  and  declare  himself  before  she  oonld 
possibly  recollect  the  dictates  of  her  pride. — ^Baffled 
howeTer  in  his  endeavours,  by  the  sereni^  of  the 
young  lady,  which  he  still  deemed  eooiTocal,  he  had 
reooorse  to  another  experiment,  by  wnich  he  believed 
he  should  make  a  diacorery  of  her  sentiments  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  doabt  One  day,  while  he 
sccoApanied  Mademoiselle  in  her  exercise  of  mnsio, 
ke  pretended  aU  of  a  andden  to  be  taken  ill,  and 
ooonteileited  a  swoon  in  her  s^iartment  Snrpriaed 
at  tins  accident,  she  screamed  alood,  bat  ftr  from 
nmninn  to  his  assistance,  with  the  transports  and 
distraetion  of  a  lover,  she  ordered  her  maid,  who 
vss  present,  to  support  his  head,  and  went  in  person 
to  aUl  for  more  help.  He  was  accordingly  removed 
to  lus  own  chamber,  where,  willing  to  be  still  more 
certified  of  her  inclinations»  he  prolonged  the  fiizce, 
sod  laying  groaning  under  the  pretence  of  a  severe 
fever. 

The  whole  fiunily  was  alarmed  upon  this  oe- 
ession;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  was 
an  mdvennd  fiivourite.  He  was  unmediateiy  visited 
by  the  old  Count  and  his  lady,  who  exprosed  the 
Btmost  ooncem  at  his  distemper,  ordered  him  to  be 
carefully  attended,  and  sent  for  a  physician  without 
loss  of  time.  The  young  gentleman  would  scarce 
itir  from  his  bednde,  where  he  ministered  unto 
him  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  brotherly 
aiFectioa ;  and  Miss  exhorted  him  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  with  many  expressions  of  unreserved  sym- 
pathy and  regard.  Nevertheless,  he  saw  nothing 
la  her  behaviour  but  what  might  be  naturally 
expected  from  common  friendship,  and  a  com- 
pasnonate  disposition,  and  was  very  much  mortified 
at  his  disappomtment 

Whether  the  miscarriage  actoaUy  affected  his 
eenstitntion,  or  the  doctor  happened  to  be  mistaken 
to  his  diagnostics,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
bat  the  patient  was  certainly  treated  jencmiiiiii  artem, 
sad  all  his  complaints  in  a  little  time  realised ;  for 
the  physician,  like  a  true  graduate,  had  an  eye  to 
the  apothecary  in  his  prescriptions ;  and  such  was 
the  concern  and  scnumloos  care  with  which  our 
hero  was  attended,  that  the  orders  of  the  focnlt^ 
were  performed  with  the  utmost  punctuality.  He 
vas  blooded,  vomited,  purged,  and  blistered,  in  the 
ssnai  forms  (for  the  ph^^ians  of  Hung^  are 
leoeraDy  as  well  akilled  in  the  arta  of  their  oceu- 
pation  aa  any  other  leeches  under  the  sun),  and 
svaUowed  a  whole  di^nsary  of  bolnsses,  drwights, 
and  <!fM??ynFf,  by  which  means  he  became  fairly 
ddiriooa  in  three  days,  and  so  untractable,  that  he 
eoold  be  no  longer  managed  according  to  rule; 
otherwise^  in  aU  ukelihood,  the  world  would  never 
have  etgoyed  the  benefit  of  these  adventurea.  In 
short,  his  constitution,  though  unable  to  cope  with 
two  Rich  formidable  antagonists  as  the  doctor  and 
the  disease  he  had  coiqured  up,  was  no  sooner  rid 
of  the  one,  than  it  easilv  got  the  better  of  the  other ; 
sod  though  Ferdinand,  after  all,  found  his  ^rand 
lim  unaccomplished,  his  malady  was  productive  of 
a  eoD8e<|nence,  which,  though  he  had  not  foreseen 
tt,  he  did  not  fiul  to  convert  to  his  own  use  and 
advantage. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


£asagw  In  Partaenhip  with  a  tomalt  Aisoiiats,  la  ardar  to 
put  Us  Talanti  in  aetlon. 

Whub  he  displayed  his  qualifications  in  order  to 
entrap  the  heart  of  his  young  mistress*  he  had 
nnwittina^y  enalaved  the  affections  of  her  maid. 
This  att&dant  was  also  a  fiivourite  of  the  young 
lady,  and,  though  her  senior  by  two  or  three  good 
years  at  least,  unquestionably  her  superior  in  point 
of  personal  beauty ;  she  moreover  possessed  a  good 
stock  of  cunning  and  discernment,  and  was  furnished 
by  nature  with  a  very  amoroua  complexion.  Theae 
circumstances  beins  premised,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  ner  smitten  by  those  uncommon 
qualifications  which  we  have  celebrated  in  young 
Fathom.  She  had  in  good  sooth  lonff  sighed  in 
secret,  under  the  poweml  influence  of  nis  charms, 
and  practised  upon  him  all  those  little  arts,  by 
which  a  woman  strives  to  attract  the  admiration, 
and  ensnare  the  heart  of  a  man  she  loves ;  bat 
all  his  fhculties  were  employed  upon  the  plan 
which  he  had  already  projectea ;  that  was  the  goal 
of  his  whole  attention,  to  which  all  hia  measures 
tended;  and  whether  or  not  he  perceived  the  im- 

Eression  he  had  made  upon  Teresa,  he  never  gave 
er  the  least  reason  to  believe  he  was  conscious  of 
his  victory,  until  he  found  himself  baffled  in  his 
design  upon  the  heart  of  her  mistress. — She  there- 
fore persevered  in  her  distant  attempts  to  allure 
him,  with  the  usual  coquetries  of  dress  and  address, 
and  in  tiie  sweet  hope  of  profiting  by  his  suscepti- 
bility, made  shift  to  suppress  her  feelings,  and  keep 
her  passion  within  bounds,  until  his  supposed  danger 
alarmed  her  fears,  and  raised  such  a  tumult  within 
her  breast,  that  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  love^ 
but  gave  a  loose  to  her  sorrow  in  the  most  im- 
moderate expressions  of  anguish  and  affliction,  and, 
while  hia  delirium  lasted,  behaved  with  all  the 
agitation  of  a  despairing  shepherdess. 

Ferdinand  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  last  person 
in  the  family  who  understood  the  situation  of  her 
thoughts ;  when  he  perceived  her  passion,  he  entered 
into  deliberation  with  himself,  and  tasked  his  re- 
flection and  foresight,  in  order  to  discover  how  best 
he  might  convert  Uds  conquest  to  his  own  advantage. 
Here,  then,  that  we  may  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  our  hero,  it  will  be  proper  to 
observe,  that,  howsoever  unapt  his  understanding 
might  be  to  receive  and  retain  the  usual  culture  of 
the  schools,  he  was  naturally  a  genius  self-taught,  in 
point  of  sagacity  and  invention. — ^He  dived  into  the 
characters  of  nuinkind,  with  a  penetration  peculiar 
to  himself,  and,  had  he  been  admitted  as  a  pupil  in 
any  political  academy,  would  have  certainly  become 
one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  Europe. 

Having  revolved  all  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  connexion,  he  determined  to  prosecute  an 
amour  with  the  lady  whose  affection  he  had  subdued ; 
because  he  hoped  to  interest  her  as  an  auxiliary  in 
his  grand  scheme  upon  Mademoiselle,  which  he  did 
not  as  yet  tiiink  proper  to  lay  aside ;  for  he  was  not 
more  ambitious  m  tne  plan,  than  indefhtigable  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  He  knew  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute  his  aims  upon  the  Count's 
daughter  under  the  eye  of  Teresa,  whose  natural 
discernment  would  be  whetted  with  jealousy,  and 
who  would  watch  his  conduct,  and  thwart  his 
progress  with  all  the  vigilance  and  spite  of  a 
slighted  maiden.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
doubt  of  being  able  to  bring  her  over  to  his 
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inteivpt  by  the  infliienoe  he  had  already  gained,  or 
mi^t  afterwards  acquire  over  her  passions;  in 
which  case,  she  wonld  e€fectaallip^  espouse  his  cause, 
and  employ  her  good  offices  with  her  mistress  in 
his  behalf;^  besides,  he  was  induced  by  another 
motiye,  which,  though  secondaxr,  did  not  fail  in 
this  case  to  hare  an  effect  upon  his  determination. 
He  looked  upon  Teresa  with  the  eyes  of  appetite, 
which  he  longed  to  gratify ;  for  he  was  not  at  all 
dead  to  the  instigations  of  the  flesh,  though  he  had 
philosophy  enough  to  resist  them,  when  he  thought 
they  interfered  with  his  interest  Here  the  case  was 
<^uite  different  His  desire  happened  to  be  upon  the 
side  of  his  adyantage,  and  therefore,  resolying  to 
indulge  it,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  manage  such  an  adventure,  than  he 
began  to  make  gradual  advances  in  point  of 
warmth  and  particular  complacency  to  the  love- 
sick maid. 

He  first  of  all  thanked  her,  in  the  most  grateful 
terms,  for  the  concern  she  had  manifested  at  his 
distemper,  and  the  kind  services  he  had  received 
fh>m  her  during  the  course  of  it ;  he  treated  her 
upon  all  occasions  wiUi  unusual  affability  and  re- 
gard, assiduously  courted  her  acquaintance  and 
'conversation,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  that  in  a 
little  time  produced  a  declaration  of  love.  Although 
her  heart  was  too  much  intendered  to  hold  out 
a^nst  all  the  forms  of  assault,  fiur  from  yielding  at 
discretion,  she  stood  upon  honourable  terms,  with 
great  obstinacy  of  punctilio,  and,  while  she  owned 
he  was  master  of  her  inclinations,  gave  him  to 
understand,  with  a  peremptory  and  resolute  air, 
that  he  should  never  make  a  conquest  of  her  virtue ; 
observing,  that,  if  the  passion  he  professed  was 
genuine,  he  would  not  scruple  to  give  such  a  proof 
of  it  as  would  at  once  convince  her  of  his  sincerity ; 
and  that  he  could  have  no  just  cause  to  refuse  her 
that  satisfaction,  she  beinff  his  equal  in  point  of 
birth  and  situation ;  for,  if  he  was  the  companion 
and  &vourite  of  the  young  Count,  she  was  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  Mademoiselle. 

He  acknowledged  the  strength  of  her  argument, 
and  that  her  condescension  was  greater  than  his 
deserts,  but  objected  against  the  proposal,  as  in- 
finitely prejudicial  to  the  fortunes  of  them  both. 
He  represented  the  state  of  dependence  in  which 
they  mutually  stood;  their  utter  incapacity  to 
support  one  another  under  the  consequences  of  a 
precipitate  match,  clandestinely  made,  without  the 
consent  and  concurrence  of  their  patrons.  He 
displayed,  with  great  eloquence,  all  those  gay  ex- 
pectations they  had  reason  to  entertain,  from  that 
eminent  degree  of  favour  which  they  had  already 
secured  in  the  family ;  and  set  forth,  in  the  most 
alluring  colours,  those  enchanting  scenes  of  pleasure 
they  might  enjoy  in  each  other,  without  that  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  of  a  nuptial  chain,  provided 
she  would  be  his  associate  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  he  had  projected  for  their  reciprocal 
convenience. 

Having  thus  inflamed  her  love  of  pleasure  and 
curiosity,  he,  with  great  caution,  hinted  his 
desi^  upon  the  ]roung  lady's  fortune,  and,  per- 
ceivmg  her  listening  with  the  most  greedy  atten- 
tion, and  perfectly  ripe  for  the  conspiracy,  he 
disclosed  his  intention  at  full  length,  assuring  her, 
with  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  love  and  at- 
tachment, that,  could  he  once  make  himself  legal 
possessor  of  an  estate  which  Mademoiselle  inherited 
by  the  will  of  a  deceased  aunt,  his  dear  Teresa 


should  reap  the  happy  firuits  of  his  affluenoe.  9Jm 
wholly  engross  his  time  and  attention. 

Such  a  base  declaration  our  hero  wonld  not  havn 
ventured  to  make,  had  he  not  implicitly  be^eved 
the  damsel  was  as  great  a  latitudinarian  as  himself, 
in  point  of  morals  and  principle ;  and  been  weU 
assured,  that,  though  he  should  be  mistaken  in  her 
way  of  thinking,  so  far  as  to  be  threatened  -with  a 
detection  of  his  purpose,  he  would  always  have  it 
in  his  power  to  refute  her  accusation  as  mere 
calumny,  by  the  character  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  the  circumspection  of  his  fritnre  con- 
duct 

He  seldom  or  never  erred  in  his  observations  on 
the  human  heart  Teresa,  instead  of  disapproving, 
relished  the  plan  in  general,  with  demonstrations 
of  singular  satisfiiction.  She  at  once  conceived  all 
the  advantageous  consequences  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  perceived  in  it  only  one  flaw,  which,  however, 
she  did  not  think  incurable.  This  defect  was  no 
other  than  a  sufficient  bond  of  union,  by  which 
they  might  be  effectually  tied  down  to  their  mntnal 
interest  She  foresaw,  that,  in  case  Ferdinand 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  prize,  he  mii^ht, 
with  great  ease,  deny  their  contract,  and  disavow 
her  claim  of  participation.  She  therefore  demanded 
security,  and  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  of  the 
agreement,  that  he  should  privately  take  her  to 
wife,  with  a  view  to  dispel  all  her  apprehensions  of 
his  inconstancy  or  deceit,  as  such  a  previous  en- 
gagement woiQd  be  a  check  upon  his  behaviour, 
and  keep  him  strictly  to  the  letter  of  their  con- 
tract 

He  could  not  help  subscribing  to  the  righteons- 
ness  of  this  proposal,  which,  nevertheless,  he  woold 
have  willingly  waved,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  joined  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock with  such  secresy  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
absolutely  required.  This  would  have  been  a  diffi- 
culty soon  removed,  had  the  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion been  laid  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  where 
passengers  are  plied  in  the  streets  by  clergymen, 
who  prostitute  their  characters  and  consciences  for 
hire,  m  defiance  of  all  decency  and  law ;  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  ecclesiastics  are  more  scru- 
pulous in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  and  the 
objection  was,  or  supposed  to  be,  altogether  insur- 
mountable ;  so  that  tiiey  were  fain  to  luive  recourse 
to  an  expedient,  with  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
our  she-adventurer  was  satisfied.  They  joined 
hands  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  which  they  cidled  to 
witness,  and  to  judge  the  sincerity  of  their  vows, 
and  engaged,  in  a  voluntary  oath,  to  confirm  their 
union  by  the  sanction  of  the  church,  whenever  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  so  doing  should  occor. 

The  scruples  of  Teresa  bein^  thus  removed,  she 
admitted  Ferdinand  to  the  privile^  of  a  husband, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  stolen  interviews,  and  readily 
undertook  to  exert  her  whole  power  in  promoting 
his  suit  with  her  young  mistress,  because  she  now 
considered  his  interest  as  inseparably  connected 
with  her  own.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd or  preposterous  tiian  the  articles  of  this  cove- 
nant, which  she  insisted  upon  with  such  inflexibility. 
How  could  she  suppose  that  her  pretended  lo^er 
would  be  restrained  by  an  oath,  when  the  very  oc- 
casion of  incurring  it  was  an  intention  to  act  in 
violation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine  ?  and  yet 
such  ridiculous  conjuration  is  commonly  the  ce- 
ment of  every  conspiracy,  how  dark,  how  treacher- 
ous, how  impious  soever  it  may  be :  a  certain  si^n 
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tiisf  there  are  some  remains  of  religion  left  in  the 
honum  mind,  even  after  every  moral  sentiment  hath 
tl«ndoned  it ;  and  that  the  most  execrable  ruffian 
finds  means  to  quiet  the  suggestions  of  his  con- 
science, bj  some  reversionary  hope  of  Heaven's 
forgiveness. 

CHAPTER  VnL 

Thdt  fint  Attempt ;  with  a  DIgreMion  which  lome  Reiden 
may  think  impertinent. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  lovers,  though  real  volup- 
tuaries, amidst  the  first  transports  of  their  eigoy- 
ment  did  not  neglect  the  great  political  aim  of 
their  conjunction.  Teresa's  bed-chamber,  to  which 
our  hero  constantly  repaired  at  midnight,  was  the 
scene  of  their  deliberations,  and  there  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  damsel,  in  order  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, should  feign  herself  irritated  at  the  indifference 
of  Ferdinand,  her  passion  for  whom  was  by  this 
time  no  secret  in  the  &mily ;  and  that,  with  a  view 
to  countenance  this  affectation,  he  should  upon  all 
occasions  treat  her  with  an  air  of  loftiness  and 
disdain. 

So  screened  from  all  imputation  of  fraud,  she 
was  furnished  by  him  with  artful  instructions  how 
to  sound  the  inclinations  of  her  young  mistress, 
how  to  recommend  his  person  and  qualifications  by 
the  sure  methods  of  contradiction,  comparisons,  re- 
Tilings,  and  reproach ;  how  to  watch  the  paroxysms 
of  her  disposition,  inflame  her  passions,  and  im- 
prove, for  his  advantag^e,  those  moments  of  frail^ 
from  which  no  woman  is  exempted.  In  short,  this 
coDBummate  politician  taught  his  agent  to  poison 
the  young  lady's  mind  with  insidious  conversation, 
tending  to  inspire  her  with  the  love  of  guilty  plea- 
sure, to  debauch  her  sentiments,  and  confound  her 
ideas  of  dignity  and  virtue.  After  all,  the  task  is 
not  difficult  to  lead  the  unpractised  heart  astray, 
by  dmt  of  those  opportunities  her  seducer  possessed, 
llie  seeds  of  insinuation  seasonably  sown  upon  the 
warm  luxuriant  soil  of  youth,  coiQd  hardly  fail  of 
shooting  up  into  such  intemperate  desires  as  he 
wanted  to  produce,  especially  when  cultured  and 
cherished  in  her  unguarded  hours,  by  that  stimu- 
lating discourse  which  familiarity  admits,  and  the 
looser  passions,  ingrafted  in  every  breast,  are  apt 
to  retiui  and  excuse. 

Fathom  had  previously  reconnoitred  the  ^nnd, 
and  discovered  some  marks  of  inflammability  in 
Mademoiselle's  constitution;  her  beauty  was  not 
nieh  as  to  engage  her  in  those  gaities  of  amuse- 
ment which  could  flatter  her  vanity  and  dissipate 
her  ideas ;  and  she  was  of  an  age  when  the  httle 
loves  and  young  desires  take  possession  of  the 
&ncy;  he  therefore  concluded,  that  she  had  the 
more  leisure  to  indulge  these  enticirg  images  of 
fdeasore  that  youth  never  fails  to  create,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who,  like  her,  were  addicted  to 
iotitode  and  study. 

Teresa,  full  fraught  with  the  wily  injunctions  of 
her  confederate,  took  the  field,  and  opened  the 
campaign  with  such  remarkable  sourness  in  her 
Vftid  when  Ferdinand  appeared,  that  her  young 
bdy  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  her  affected 
chagrin,  and  asked  the  reason  of  such  apparent 
iteration  in  her  way  of  thinking.  Prepared  for 
this  question,  the  other  replied,  in  a  maimer  calcu- 
lated for  giving  Mademoiselle  to  understand,  that, 
whatever  impressions  Ferdinand  might  have  for- 
merly made  on  her  heart,  they  were  now  altoge- 


ther effisujed  by  the  pride  and  insolence  with  which 
he  had  received  her  advances ;  and  that  her  breast 
now  glowed  with  aU  the  revenge  of  a  slighted 
lover. 

To  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  she 
bitterly  inveighed  against  him,  and  even  affected 
to  depreciate  those  Udents,  in  which  she  knew  his 
chief  merit  to  consist ;  hoping,  by  these  means,  to 
interest  Mademoiselle's  candour  in  his  defence.  So 
far  the  train  succeeded.  That  youn^  lady's  love 
for  truth  was  offended  at  the  calumnies  that  were 
vented  against  Ferdinand  in  his  absence.  She 
chid  her  woman  for  the  rancour  of  her  remarks, 
and  undertook  to  refute  the  articles  of  his  dispraise. 
Teresa  supported  her  own  assertions  with  great 
obstinacy,  and  a  dispute  ensued,  in  which  her  mis- 
tress was  heated  into  some  extravagant  commenda- 
tions of  our  adventurer. 

His  supposed  enemy  did  not  fail  to  make  a 
report  of  her  success,  and  to  magnify  every  advan- 
tage they  had  gained ;  believing,  in  good  earnest, 
that  her  lady's  warmth  was  the  effect  of  a  real  pas- 
sion for  the  fortunate  Mr.  Fathom.  But  he  himself 
viewed  the  adventure  in  a  different  light,  and 
rightly  imputed  the  violence  of  Mademoiselle's  be 
haviour  to  the  contradiction  she  had  sustained 
from  her  maid,  or  to  the  fire  of  her  natural  gene- 
rosity glowinff  in  behalf  of  innocence  traduced. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  perfecUy  well  pleased  with  the 
nature  of  the  contest;  because,  in  the  course  of 
such  debates,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  become 
habituall  V  her  hero,  and  that,  in  time,  she  would 
actually  believe  those  exaggerations  of  his  merit, 
which  she  hersdf  had  feigned,  for  the  honour  of 
her  own  arguments. 

This  presage,  founded  upon  that  principle  of 
self-respect,  without  which  no  individual  exists, 
niay  certainly  be  justified  by  manifold  occurrences 
in  life.  We  ourselvts  have  known  a  very  preg- 
nant example,  which  we  shall  relate,  for  the  emo- 
lument of  the  reader.  A  certain  need^  author 
having  foimd  means  to  present  a  manuscript  to  one 
of  those  sons  of  fortune  who  are  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  patrons,  instead  of  reaping  that  ap- 

Elause  and  advantage  with  which  he  hsd  regaled 
is  fancy,  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  perform- 
ance treated  with  infinite  irreverence  and  contempt ; 
and,  in  high  dudgeon  and  disappointment,  appealed 
to  the  ju^iment  of  another  cntic,  who,  he  knew 
had  no  veneration  for  the  first 

This  common  consolation,  to  which  all  baffled 
authors  have  recourse,  was  productive  of  very 
happy  consequences  to  our  bard ;  for,  though  the 
opinions  of  both  judges  concerning  the  piece  were 
altogether  the  same,  the  latter,  either  out  of  com- 
passion to  the  appellant,  or  desire  of  rendering  his 
rival  ridiculous  in  the  eye  of  taste,  undertook  to 
repair  the  misfortune,  and  in  this  manner  executed 
the  plan.  In  a  meeting  of  literati,  to  which  both 
these  wits  belonged,  he  who  had  espoused  the  poet's 
cause,  having  previously  desired  another  member 
to  bring  his  composition  on  the  carpet,  no  sooner 
heard  it  mentioned,  than  he  began  to  censure  it 
with  flagrant  marks  of  scorn,  and,  with  an  ironical 
air,  looking  at  its  first  condemner,  observed,  that 
he  must  be  furiously  infected  with  the  rage  of 
patronizing,  who  could  take  such  a  deplorable  per- 
formance into  his  protection.  The  sarcasm  took 
effect 

The  person  against  whom  it  was  levelled  taking 
umbrage  at  his  presumption,  assumed  an  aspect  of 
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dkdain,  and  replied  ynHh  great  udimosity,  that  no> 
thing  was  more  easlj  sapported  than  the  character 
of  a  Zoiiiu,  hecanae  no  piodnction  was  altogether 
free  finom  blemiahes ;  and  any  man  might  pronounce 
against  any  piece  by  the  lomp,  without  interesting 
hia  own  diKemment ;  but  to  perceive  the  beauties 
of  a  work,  it  was  requisite  to  naye  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  taste ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  wonder 
that  the  gentleman  had  overlooked  a  great  many  in 
the  composition  which  he  so  contemptuously  decried. 
A  rejoinder  succeeded  this  reply,  and  produced  a 
long  train  of  altercation,  in  which  the  gentieman, 
who  had  formerly  treated  the  book  with  such  dis- 
respect, now  professed  himself  its  passionate  ad- 
mirer, and  held  forth  in  praise  of  it  with  great 
warth  and  elocution. 

Not  contented  with  having  exhibited  this  instance 
of  regard,  he  next  morning  sent  a  message  to  the 
owner,  importing,  that  he  had  but  superficially 
glanced  over  the  manuscript,  and  desiring  the  ik- 
vour  of  perusiuff  it  a  second  time.  Being  mdulged 
in  this  request,  ne  recommended  it  in  terms  of  rap- 
ture to  all  his  friends  and  dependents,  and,  by  dint 
of  unwearied  solicitation,  procured  a  very  ample 
subscription  for  the  author. 

But,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  story.  Teresa's 
practices  were  not  confined  to  simple  defiunation. 
Her  reproaches  were  contrived  so  as  to  imply  some 
intelligence  in  fovour  of  the  person  she  reviled.  In 
exemplif^'infi  his  pertness  and  arrogance,  she  re- 
peated his  witty  repartee ;  on  pretence  of  blaming 
his  ferocity,  she  recounted  prooft  of  his  ^irit  and 
prowess ;  and,  in  explaining  the  source  of  his  vani^, 
gave  her  mistress  to  understand,  that  a  certain 
voung  lady  of  fiishion  was  said  to  be  enamoured  of 
nis  person.  Nor  did  this  well-instructed  under- 
strapper omit  those  other  parts  of  her  cue  which 
the  principal  judged  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  scheme.  Her  conversation  became  less 
guarded,  and  took  a  freer  turn  than  usual ;  die 
seized  all  opportunities  of  introducing  littie  amorous 
stories,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  invented 
for  the  purposes  of  warming  her  passions,  and  lower- 
ing the  price  of  chastity  in  her  esteem ;  for  she 
represented  all  the  young  lady's  contemporaries  in 
point  of  age  and  situation,  as  so  many  sensualists, 
who,  without  scruple,  indulged  themselves  in  the 
stolen  pleasures  of  youth. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  seconded  these  endeavours 
with  his  whole  industry  and  address.  He  redoubled, 
if  possible,  his  deference  and  respect,  whetting  his 
assidmty  to  the  keenest  edge  of  attention ;  and,  in 
short,  regulated  his  dress,  cooverBation,  and  deport- 
ment, according  to  the  fancy,  turn,  and  prevailing 
humour  of  his  young  mistress.  He,  moreover,  at- 
tempted to  profit  by  her  curiosity,  which  he  knew 
to  be  truly  feminine;  and  having  culled  from  the 
library  of  his  patron  certain  dangerous  books,  cal- 
culated to  debauch  the  minds  of  young  people,  left 
them  occasionally  upon  the  table  in  hu  apartment, 
after  having  directed  Teresa  to  pick  them  up,  as  if 
by  accident,  in  his  absence,  and  carry  them  o£F  for 
the  entertainment  of  Mademoiselle ;  nay,  this  crafty 
projector  found  means  to  furnish  ms  associate 
with  some  mischievous  preparations,  which  were 
mingled  in  her  chocolate,  tea,  or  coffee,  as  provo- 
cations to  warm  her  constitution;  yet  all  these 
machinations,  ingenious  as  they  were,  foiled,  not 
only  in  ftilfilling  their  um,  but  even  in  shaking  the 
foundations  of  her  virtue  or  pride,  which  stood  their 
assaults  unmoved,  like  a  strong  tower  built  upon  a 


rock,  impregnable  to  all  the  tempestoooa  blasts  of 
heaven. 

Not  but  that  the  conspirators  were  more  than 
once  mistaken  in  the  effects  of  their  artifices,  and 
diqpKMed  to  applaud  themselves  on  the  progress  they 
had  made.  When  at  any  time  she  expreoed  a  de- 
sire to  examine  those  performances  which  were 
laid  before  her  as  snares  to  entrap  her  chastitjr,  they 
attributed  that,  which  was  no  otner  than  curiosity* 
to  a  looseness  of  sentiment ;  and  when  she  disco- 
vered no  aversion  to  hear  those  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  frailty  of  her  neighbours,  they  imputed  to 
alNitement  of  chastity  that  satisfiiction  which  was 
the  result  of  sdf-eongratulation  on  her  own  supe* 
rior  virtue. 

So  for  did  the  treacherous  accomplice  of  Fathom 
presume  upon  tiiese  misconstructions,  that  she  at 
lengtii  divested  her  tongue  of  ail  restraint,  and  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner,  that  the  young  lady,  con- 
founded and  incensed  at  her  indecency  and  impu- 
dence, rebuked  her  with  great  severity,  and  com- 
manded her  to  reform  her  discourse,  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  with  disgrace  fnm.  her  service. 


CHAPTER  ESL 

Tbe  Gonfederstet  change  their  Batteiy,  and  sehiavB  a  re* 
markable  Adventure. 

THUxnDSBSTRUGK  St  this  disappointment,  the  con- 
federates held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
the  next  measures  that  should  be  taken ;  and  Fer- 
dinand, for  the  present,  despairing  of  accomplish- 
ing his  grand  aun,  resolvdl  to  profit  in  anodier 
manner,  by  the  conveniency  of  his  situation.  He 
represented  to  his  help-mate,  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  them  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  as 
their  connexion  might  be  sooner  or  later  discovered, 
and  an  end  put  to  ul  those  opportunities  which  they 
now  so  happily  enjoyed.  All  principles  of  mora- 
lity had  been  alreadv  excluded  fttnn  their  former 
plan ;  consequentiy  he  found  it  an  easy  task  to  in- 
terest Teresa  in  any  other  scheme  tending  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  howsoeverwicked  and  perfidiooa 
it  mip^ht  be.  He  therefore  persuaded  her  to  be  hia 
auxiliary  in  defruiding  Mademoiselle  at  play,  and 
gave  her  suitable  directions  for  that  purpose ;  and 
even  tutored  her  how  to  abuse  the  trust  reposed  in 
her,  by  embezzling  the  young  lady's  effects,  with- 
out incurring  the  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 

On  the  supposition  that  everv  servant  in  the 
house  was  not  able  to  resist  sucn  temptation,  the 
purse  of  her  mistress,  to  which  the  maid  had  always 
access,  was  dropped  in  a  passage  which  the  domes- 
tics  had  occasion  to  frequent ;  and  Fathom  posted 
himself  in  a  convenient  place,  in  order  to  observe 
the  effect  of  his  stratagem.  Here  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  coi^jeeture.  The  first  person  who 
chanced  to  pass  that  way,  was  one  of  the  chamber- 
maids, with  whom  Teresa  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  inveterate  enmity,  because  the  wench 
had  foiled  in  that  homage  and  respect  which  was 
paid  to  her  by  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

Ferdinand  had,  in  his  heart,  espoused  the  quarrel 
of  his  associate,  and  longed  for  an  occasion  to  deli- 
ver her  from  the  malicious  observance  of  such  an 
antagonist  When  he,  therefore,  saw  her  approach, 
his  heart  throbbed  with  joyful  expectations ;  but, 
when  she  snatched  up  the  purse,  and  thrust  it  in 
her  bosom,  with  all  the  ea^^emess  and  confution  of 
one  determined  to  appropriate  the  windfidl  to  her 
own  vue,  his  transports  were  altogether  onspeak- 
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•Me.  He  traced  her  to  her  own  apBTtmentyWliitfaer 
the  mmediately  retreated  with  great  trepidatioii,  and 
then  communicated  thediseorerj  to  Teresa,  together 
vith  bstmctions  how  to  hehave  in  the  sequeL 

Jn  oonformity  with  these  leeaona,  she  took  the 
iSrst  opportnnitj  of  going  to  Mademoiselle,  and 
demandmg  money  for  some  necessary  expense,  that 
tide  loss  might  he  known  hefore  the  finder  conld 
have  leisure  to  make  any  fresh  conveyance  of  the 
ynse ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  kept  a 
strict  eye  upon  the  motions  of  the  chambermaid. 
The  yoong  udy,  having  rommaged  her  pockets  in 
nin,  expressed  some  surprise  at  the  loss  of  her 
pone ;  npon  which  her  attendant  gave  indications 
of  extreme  amaxement  and  concern.  She  said,  it 
conld  not  j^osdbl^  he  lost ;  entreated  her  to  search 
her  escritoir,  while  she  henelf  ran  about  the  room, 
prying  into  eveij  comer,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
fear  and  distraction.  Having  made  this  unsnccess- 
fol  iiH^niry,  die  pretended  to  shed  a  flood  of  tears, 
bewailing  her  own  fiite,  in  bm^near  the  person  of 
any  lady  who  met  with  soch  a  misfortune,  b]r  which, 
the  observed,  her  character  might  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. She  produced  her  own  keys,  and  be^[ged 
npon  her  knees,  that  her  chamber  and  boxes  might 
be  searched  without  delay. 

la  a  word,  she  demeaned  herself  so  artflilly  upon 
this  occasion,  that  her  mistress,  who  never  enter- 
tained the  least  doubt  of  her  integrity,  now  looked 
npoQ  her  as  a  miracle  of  fidelity  and  attachment, 
ind  was  at  infinite  puns  to  eonsole  her  for  the 
accident  which  had  happened ;  protesting  that,  for 
her  own  part,  the  loss  of  the  money  should  never 
affect  her  witii  a  moment's  imeasiness,  if  she  could 
retrieve  a  certain  medal  which  she  had  long  kept  in 
her  pone,  as  a  remiembrance  of  her  deceased  aunt, 
from  wheal  she  deceived  it  in  a  present 

Fathom  entered  aceidentally  into  the  midst  of 
this  well-acted  scene,  and,  perceiving  the  agitation 
of  the  maxl,  and  the  concern  of  the  mistress,  de- 
aifd,  in  a  respectM  manner,  to  know  the  cause  of 
their  disorder.  Before  the  young  lady  had  time  to 
nake  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
can,  his  accomplice  exclaimed,  in  an  affected 
panion,  "  Mr,  Fathom,  mv  lady  has  lost  her  purse; 
^  as  no  persons  in  the  mmil^  are  so  much  about 
her  as  yon  and  I,  you  must  give  me  leave,  in  mv 
ovn  justification,  to  insist  upon  Mademoiselle  s 
onlering  the  mpaitments  of  us  both  to  be  searched 
vitbout  loss  of  time.  Here  are  my  i>ockets  and 
ny  keys,  and  you  cannot  scruple  to  give  her  the 
sane  satisfaction ;  fi>r  innocence  has  nothing  to 
fear." 

Ifitt  Melvil  reprimanded  her  sharply  for  her 
nunanneriy  seal ;  and  Ferdinand  eyeing  her  with 
&  look  of  rft^iiMw,  **  Biadam,"  said  he,  **  I  approve 
of  your  proposal ;  but,  before  I  imdergo  such  mor- 
tification, I  would  advise  MademoiseUe  to  subject 
the  two  chambermaids  to  such  inquiry ;  as  they 
^  have  aooess  to  the  apartments,  and  are,  I 
apprehend^  as  likely  as  you  or  I  to  behave  in  such  a 
•eaadaloos  maoner." 

The  yoong  lady  declared  that  she  was  too  well 
saiiriied  of  Teresa's  honesty  and  Ferdinand's 
^UBoor,  to  harbour  the  least  suspicion  of  either, 
■ad  that  she  would  sooner  die  than  dismce  them 
so  &r  as  to  comply  with  the  proposal  the  former 
Ittdmade;  hot  as  she  saw  no  reason  fiir  exempting 
^  inferior  servants  from  that  examination  which 
ytAam  advised,  she  wodbd  forthwith  put  it  in 
*ueiAHL    Tbe  ehamhermaids  being  accordmgly 


summoned,  she  calmly  asked  if  either  of  them  had 
accidentally  found  the  purse  she  had  dropped?  and 
both  replying  in  the  negative,  she  assumed  an  air  of 
severity  and  determination,  and  demanding  their 
keys,  threatened  to  examine  their  trunks  on  the 
instant 

The  ^aalty^  Abigail,  who  though  an  Hungarian, 
was  not  inferior,  in  point  of  effrontery,  to  anv  one 
of  the  sisterhood  in  England,  no  sooner  heard  this 
menace,  than  she  affected  an  air  of  affronted  inno- 
cence, thanked  God  she  had  lived  in  many  repu- 
table fiunilies,  and  been  trusted  with  imtdd  gold, 
but  was  never  before  suspected  of  theft ;  that  the 
other  maid  might  do  as  she  should  think  proper, 
and  be  mean  spirited  enough  to  let  her  things  be 
tumbled  topsy  turvy  and  exposed;  but,  for  her 
own  part,  if  she  should  be  uaed  in  that  inhuman 
and  disgraceAil  manner,  she  would  not  stay  another 
hour  in  the  house;  and  in  conclusion  said,  that 
Mademoiselle  had  more  reason  to  look  sharp  after 
those  who  enjoved  the  greatest  share  of  her  fiivour, 
than  believe  their  mahcious  insinuations  against 
innocent  people  whom  they  were  well  known  to 
hate  and  defame. 

This  declaration,  implying  an  hint  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Teresa,  fiir  from  diverting  Miss  Melvil  fi!om 
her  purpose,  served  only  to  enhance  the  character 
of  the  accused  in  her  opinion,  and  to  confirm  her 
.suspicion  of  the  accuser,  of  whom  she  again  de- 
manded her  keys,  protesting  that,  should  ue  prove 
refractory,  the  Count  himself  should  take  cogni- 
sance of  ^e  affiiir,  whereas,  if  she  would  deal  in- 
genuously, she  should  have  no  cause  to  repent  of 
her  confession.  So  saving,  she  desired  our  adven- 
turer to  take  the  trouble  St  calling  uj)  some  of  the 
men  servants ;  upon  which  the  conscious  criminal 
began  to  tremble,  and,  filling  upon  her  knees, 
acknowledged  her  guilt,  and  implored  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  young  mistress. 

Teresa,  seizing  this  occasion  to  ngnalise  her 
generosity,  joined  in  the  request,  and  me  offender 
was  pardoned,  after  having  restored  the  purse,  and 
promised  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  devil 
should  never  again  entice  her  to  the  commission  oi 
such  a  crime.  This  adventure  fully  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  our  politician ;  it  established  the 
opimon  of  his  fellow-labourer's  virtue,  beyond  the 
power  of  accident  or  information  to  shake,  and  set 
up  a  false  beacon  to  mislead  the  sentiments  of 
mademoiselle,  in  case  she  should  fbr  the  fhture  meet 
with  the  like  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  X, 

Tbej  proceed  to  lery  Contributkmi  with  great  iticoeM,  nntU 
oar  Hero  lett  out  with  the  yorng  Count  for  Vienna,  when 
he  enten  into  league  with  another  Adventurer. 

Umdbb  this  secure  cover,  Teresa  levied  contribu- 
tions upon  her  mistress  with  great  success.  Some 
trinket  was  missinff  every  day ;  the  young  hidy*s 
patience  began  to  hdl ;  the  fruthfhl  attendant  was 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  and,  with  the 
appearance  of  extreme  chagrin,  demanded  her 
dismisnon,  affirming  that  these  things  were  cer- 
tainly effected  by  some  person  in  the  f^ily,  with 
a  view  of  murdering  her  precious  reputation. 
Miss  Melvil,  not  without  difficulty,  quieted  her 
vexation  with  assurances  of  invic^ble  confidence 
and  esteem,  until  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  va- 
nished, when  Teresa  could  no  longer  keep  her 
affliction  within  bounds.   Indeed,  this  was  an  event 
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of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest  which  had 
happened,  for  ihe  jewels  were  Yalned  at  five  hun- 
dred florins. 

Mademoiselle  was  accordingly  alarmed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  made  her  mother  acquainted  with 
her  loss,  and  that  good  lady,  who  was  an  excellent 
economist,  did  not  &il  to  give  indications  of  extra- 
ordinary concern.  She  asked,  if  her  daughter  had 
reason  to  suspect  any  individual  in  the  family,  and 
if  she  was  perfectly  confident  of  her  own  woman's 
integrity  ?  Upon  which  Mademoiselle,  with  many 
encomiums  on  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  Te- 
resa, recounted  the  adventure  of  the  chambermaid, 
who  immediately  underwent  a  strict  inquiry,  and 
was  even  committed  to  prison,  on  the  strength  of 
her  former  misdemeanour.  Our  adventurer's  mate 
insisted  upon  undergoing  the  same  trial  with  the 
rest  of  the  domestics,  and  as  usual,  comprehended 
Fathom  in  her  insinuations;  while  he  seconded 
tne  proposal,  and  privately  counselled  the  old  lady 
to  introduce  Teresa  to  the  magistrate  of  the  place. 
By  these  preconcerted  recriminations,  they  escaped 
all  suspicion  of  collusion.  After  a  fruitless  inquiry, 
the  prisoner  was  discharged  from  her  confinement, 
and  turned  out  of  the  service  of  the  Count,  in  whose 
private  opinion  the  character  of  no  person  suffered 
so  much,  as  that  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  embezzled  the  jewels,  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  inamorata,  who,  at  that  time,  was  said  to 
have  captivated  his  affections. 

The  old  gentleman  felt  upon  this  occasion  all 
that  internal  anguish  which  a  man  of  honour  may 
he  supposed  to  suffer,  on  account  of  a  son's  dege- 
neracy ;  and,  without  divulging  his  sentiments,  or 
even  hinting  his  suspicions  to  the  youth  himself, 
determined  to  detach  him  at  once  from  such  dan- 
gerous connexions,  by  sending  him  forthwith  to 
Vienna,  on  pretence  of  finishing  his  exercises  at 
the  academy,  and  ushering  him  into  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world,  l^ough  he  would  not  be 
thought  by  the  young  gentleman  himself  to  har- 
bour the  least  doubt  of  his  morals,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  unbosom  himself  on  that  sulject  to 
Ferdinand,  whose  sagacity  and  virtue  he  held  in 
great  veneration.  Tins  indulgent  patron  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  on  tlft  untoward 
disposition  of  his  son;  he  told  Fathom,  that  he 
should  accompany  Benaldo  (that  was  the  youth's 
name)  not  only  as  a  companion,  but  a  preceptor 
and  pattern;  coxyured  him  to  assist  his  tutor  in 
superintending  his  conduct,  and  to  reinforce  the 
governor's  precepts  by  his  own  example ;  to  incul- 
cate upon  him  the  most  delicate  punctilios  of 
honour,  and  decoy  him  into  extravagance,  rather 
than  leave  the  least  illiberal  sentiment  in  his  heart 

Our  crafty  adventurer,  with  demonstrations  of 
the  utmost  sensibility,  acknowleged  the  great  good- 
ness of  the  Count  in  reposing  sucm  confidence  m  his 
inte^^rity ;  which,  as  he  observed,  none  but  the  worst 
of  villams  could  abuse ;  and  ferventiy  wished  that 
he  might  no  longer  exist,  than  he  should  continue 
to  remember  and  resent  tiie  obligations  he  owed  to 
his  kind  benefactor.  While  preparations  were 
making  for  their  departure,  our  hero  held  a  council 
with  his  associate,  whom  he  enriched  with  many 
sage  instructions  touching  her  future  operations; 
he  at  the  same  time  disburdened  her  of  all  or 
the  greatest  part  of  the  spoils  she  had  won,  and  after 
having  received  divers  marks  of  bounty  from  the 
Oofint  and  his  lady,  together  with  a  purse  from  his 
young  mistress,  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  in  the 


eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  with  RenaMo  and  his 
governor,  who  were  provided  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  some  of  the  Count's  friends  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  court 

Such  a  favourable  introduction  could  not  fidl  of 
being  advantageous  to  a  youth  of  Ferdinand's  spe- 
cious accomplishments ;  xor  he  was  considered  as 
the  young  Count's  companion,  admitted  into  his 
parties,  and  included  in  aU  the  entertainments  to 
which  Renaldo  was  invited.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  and  address,  in  the  coarse 
of  those  exercises  that  were  taught  at  the  academy 
of  which  he  was  pupil ;  his  manners  were  so  en- 
gaging as  to  attract  the  acc^uaintance  of  hia  fellow- 
students,  and  lus  conversation  being  sprightly  and 
inoffensive,  grew  into  very  great  request ;  in  a  word, 
he  and  the  young  Count  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast, which,  in  me  eye  of  the  world,  redounded  to 
his  advantage. 

Thev  were  certainly,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse 
of  each  other.  Benaldo,  under  a  total  defect  of 
exterior  cultivation,  possessed  a  most  excellent 
understanding,  with  every  virtue  that  dignifies  the 
human  heart;  while  the  other,  beneath  a  most 
agreeable  outside,  with  an  inaptitude  and  aversion 
to  letters,  concealed  an  amazing  fund  of  villany  and 
ingratitude.  Hitherto  his  observation  had  been 
confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  his  reflectiona, 
though  surprisingly  just  and  acute,  had  not  at- 
tained to  thai  maturity  which  age  and  experience 
given ;  but  now,  his  perceptions  began  to  be  more 
distinct,  and  extended  to  a  thousand  objects  which 
had  never  before  come  under  his  cognizance. 

He  had  formerly  imaged,  but  was  now  fblly 
persuaded,  that  the  sons  of  men  preyed  upon  one 
another,  and  such  was  the  end  and  condition  of 
their  being.  Among  the  principal  figures  of  life, 
he  observ^  few  or  no  characters  that  did  not  bear 
a  strong  analogy  to  the  savage  tyrants  of  the  wood. 
One  resembled  a  tiger  in  fury  and  rapacionsness ;  a 
second  prowled  about  like  an  hungry  wolf^  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour ;  a  third  acted  the  part  of 
a  jackall,  in  beating  the  bush  for  game  to  his  vo- 
racious employer;  and  the  fourth  imitated  the 
wily  fox,  in  practising  a  thousand  crafhr  ambns- 
cades  for  the  destruction  of  the  ignoranland  unwary 
This  last  was  the  department  of  life  for  which  he 
found  himself  best  qualified  by  nature  and  inclina- 
tion; and  he  accordingly  resolved  that  his  talent 
should  not  rust  in  his  possession.  He  was  already 
pretty  well  versed  in  all  the  sciences  of  play  ;  bnt 
he  had  every  day  occasion  to  see  these  arts  carried 
to  such  a  surprising  pitch  of  finesse  and  dexterity, 
as  discouraged  him  from  building  his  schemes  on 
that  foundation. 

He  therefore  determined  to  fascinate  the  judg- 
ment, rather  than  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-creatares, 
by  a  continual  exercise  of  that  gift  of  deceiving, 
with  which  he  knew  himself  endued  to  an  unrivalled 
degree ;  and  to  acquire  unbounded  influence  with 
those  who  might  be  subservient  to  his  interest,  by 
an  assiduous  application  to  their  prevailing  passions. 
Not  that  play  was  altogether  left  out  in  ue  projec- 
tion of  his  economy. — Thongh  he  engaged  himself 
very  littie  in  the  executive  part  of  gammg,  he  had 
not  been  long  in  Vienna,  when  he  entered  into  lea^  tse 
with  a  genius  of  that  kind,  whom  he  distinguished 
among  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  and  who  inde<-d 
had  taken  up  his  habitation  in  that  place  witi  % 
view  to  pillage  the  provincials  on  their  first  arrival 
in  town,  before  they  could  be  armed  with  proper 
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dreomspecdon  to  preserve  tlieir  money,  or  hmv^ 
tme  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  other  shape. 

Similar  characters  naturally  attract  each  other, 
and  people  of  our  hero  s  principles  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  apt  to  distinguish  their  own  likeness 
wheresoever  it  occurs ;  because  they  always  keep 
the  &culty  of  discerning  in  full  exertion.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  mutual  alertness,  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  stranger,  who  was  a  native  of  Tyrol, 
perceived  themselves  reflected  in  the  dispositions  of 
each  other,  and  immediately  entered  into  an  offen- 
ave  and  defensive  alliance ;  our  adventurer  under- 
taking for  the  articles  of  intelligence,  countenance, 
and  counsel,  and  his  associate  clMrging  himself  with 
the  risk  of  execution. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Fathom  makes  varioiia  Efforts  in  the  World  of  Gallantry. 
Thus  connected,  they  began  to  hunt  in  couples ; 
and  Fathom,  in  order  to  profit  bv  the  alliance  with 
a  good  grace,  contrived  a  small  scheme  that  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish.  Benaldo  being  one  night 
intoxicated  m  the  course  of  a  merry-making  with 
hiafellow-pnpila,  from  which  Fathom  had  purposely 
ahfiented  himself  was  by  the  Tyrolese  so  artfuUy 
proToked  to  play,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tatbu,  but  engaged  at  pass-dice  with  that  fell  ad- 
renary,  who,  in  less  than  an  hour,  stripped  him  of 
a  pn:tty  round  sumu  Next  day,  when  the  young 
gentleman  recovered  the  use  of  his  reflection,  he 
vas  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  folly  and  precipita- 
tion of  his  own  conduct,  an  account  of  which  he 
commonicated  in  confidence  to  our  hero,  with 
demonstrations  of  infinite  shame  and  concern. 

Ferdinand,  having  moralized  upon  the  subject 
vith  great  sagacitv,  and  sharply  inveighed  against 
the  Tyrc'ese,  for  me  unfair  advantage  he  had  taken, 
retired  to  his  closet,  and  wrote  the  following  billet, 
which  was  immediately  sent  to  his  ally. 

"  The  oUIftatlons  I  owe,  and  the  attachments  I  fbel,  to  the 
Cnint  ie  M elvil,  will  not  suffer  ma  to  be  an  idle  spectator  <tf 
the  vxoa^  offered  to  his  son,  in  the  disbonoarable  ose,  I 
eodentand,  70a  made  last  night  of  his  unguarded  hours. 
I  thcreftice  insist  upon  your  making  immediate  restttntion  of 
th*  boocr  which  yon  so  unjustly  got;  otherwise  I  ezpeet  yon 
in  meet  mo  upon  the  ramparts,  near  the  bastion  de  la  Port 
Neavc,  to-morrow  morning  at  day-break,  in  order  to  jnstUy, 
*idi  jonr  sword,  the  finesse  yon  have  practised  upon  the 
biadot  "FaaoinAiTD  dx  Fathom." 

The  gamester  no  sooner  received  this  intimation, 
than,  acooiding  to  the  plan  which  had  been  precon- 
cert^ betwixt  the  author  and  him,  he  went  to  the 
iputment  of  Renaldo,  and  presenting  the  sum  of 
nouej  which  he  had  defrauded  him  <n  the  preced- 
iag  night,  told  him,  with  a  stem  countenance,  that, 
though  it  was  a  just  acquisition,  he  scorned  to  avail 
Dimself  of  his  good  fortune  against  any  person  who 
entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  honour. 

The  ^oung  Count,  surprised  at  this  address,  re- 
jected his  offer  with  disdain,  and  desired  to  Imow 
the  meaning  of  such  an  unexpected  declaration. 
Cpon  which,  the  other  produced  Ferdinand's  billet, 
vtd  threatened,  in  very  hi^h  tenns,  to  meet  the 
stripling  according  to  nis  mvitation,  and  chastise 
lum  aeverehr  for  his  presumption.  The  conse- 
^TKnce  of  this  explanation  is  obvious.  Benaldo, 
oapndng  the  ofilciousness  of  Fathom  to  the  zeal  of 
his  friendship,  interposed  in  the  quarrel,  which  was 
tmicably  compromised,  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of 
^^^  adventurer,  who  thus  obtained  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  courage  and  integrity,  without 
the  least  haard  to  his  person ;  while,  at  the  same 


time,  his  confederate  recommended  himself  to  th« 
esteem  of  the  young  Cotmt,  by  his  spirited  beha- 
viour on  this  occasion ;  so  that  Benaldo  being  less 
shy  of  his  company  for  the 'future,  the  Tyrolese 
had  *he  fiiirer  opportunities  to  prosecute  his  designs 
upon  the  young  gentleman's  purse. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  these 
were  not  neglected.  The  son  of  Count  Melvil  was 
not  deficient  in  point  of  penetration ;  but  his  whole 
study  was  at  that  time  engrossed  by  the  care  of  his 
education,  and  he  had  sometimes  recourse  to  play 
as  an  amusement  by  which  he  sought  to  unbend  the 
severity  of  his  attention.  No  wonder  then  that  he  fell 
a  prey  to  an  artful  gamester,  who  had  been  regularly 
trained  to  the  profession,  and  made  it  the  sole 
study  of  his  life ;  especially  as  the  Hunffarian  was 
remarkable  for  a  warmth  of  temper,  which  a  knight 
of  the  post  always  knows  how  to  manage  for  his 
own  advantage. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations,  Fathom  was  a 
very  useful  correspondent  He  instructed  the  Ty- 
rolese in  the  peculiarities  of  Benaldo's  disposition, 
and  made  lum  acquainted  with  the  proper  seasons 
for  profiting  by  his  dexterity.  Ferdmand,  for  ex- 
ample, who^  by  the  author!^  derived  to  him  from 
the  iigunctions  of  the  old  Count,  sometimes  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  an  adviser,  cunningly  chose 
to  counsel  the  son  at  those  coigunctures  when  he 
knew  him  least  able  to  bear  such  expostulation. 
Advice  improperly  administered  generally  acts  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  given ;  at  least  this  was  the  case 
with  the  young  gentleman,  who,  inflamed  by  the 
reproof  of  such  a  tutor,  used  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
his  resentment  in  an  immediate  repetition  of  that 
conduct  which  our  adventurer  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  disapprove;  and  the  gamester  was  always  at 
hand  to  minister  nnto  his  indignation.  By  these 
means  he  was  disencumbered  of  diven  consider- 
able remittances,  with  which  his  &ther  cheerfully 
supplied  him,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
spent  with  taste  and  liberauty,  under  the  direction 
of  our  adventurer. 

But  Ferdinand's  views  were  not  confined  to  the 
narrow  field  of  this  alliance.  He  attempted  diven 
enterprises  in  the  world  of  gallantry,  conscious^  of 
his  own  personal  qualifications,  and  never  doubting 
that  he  could  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  some  married  lady  about  court,  or  lay  an  opulent 
dowager  under  contribution.  But  he  met  with  an 
obstacle  in  his  endeavours  of  this  kind,  which  all 
his  art  was  unable  to  surmount  This  was  no  other 
than  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the  want  of  a 
tiUe,  without  which  no  person  in  that  country  lays 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  a  gentleman.  Had  he 
foreseen  this  inconvenience  he  might  have  made 
shift  to  obviate  the  consequences,  by  obtaining  per- 
mission to  appear  in  the  character  of  the  Count's 
kinsman :  though,  in  all  probability,  such  an  expe- 
dient would  not  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  very  tenacious  of  the 
honour  of  his  family :  nevertheless,  his  generosity 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  indulge  Fathom 
wim  such  a  pretext,  in  consideration  of  the  youth's 
supposed  attachment,  and  the  obligations  for  which 
he  deemed  himself  indebted  to  his  deceased  mother. 

True  it  is,  Ferdinand,  upon  his  first  arrival  at 
Vienna,  had  been  admitted  into  fashionable  com- 
pany, on  the  footing  of  Benaldo's  compapion,  be- 
cause nobody  suspected  the  defect  of  his  pedigree; 
and  even  alter  a  report  had  been  circulated  to  the 
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prejudice  of  his  extraction,  by  the  industry  of  a 
lacqaey  who  attended  the  young  Connt,  there  were 
not  wanting  many  young  people  of  distinction  -^ho 
still  &voui^  him  with  their  countenance  and  cor- 
respondence ;  but  he  was  no  longer  invited  to 
prirate  families,  in  which  only  he  could  expect  to 
profit  by  his  address  among  the  ladies,  and  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  himself  frequenUy  excepted 
from  parties  which  were  expressly  calculated  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  young  Count  Luckily, 
his  spirit  was  so  pliant  as  to  sustain  these  slights 
without  being  much  dejected :  instead  of  repining 
at  the  loss  of  that  respect  which  had  been  paid  to 
him  at  first,  he  endeavoured,  with  all  his  might,  to 
preserve  the  little  that  still  remained,  and  resolved 
to  translate  into  a  humbler  sphere  that  gallantry 
which  he  had  no  longer  opportunities  of  displaying 
in  the  world  of  rank  and  fiishion. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

He  effects  a  lodgment  in  the  House  of  a  rich  Jeweller. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  to  the 
uttermost  exerted  his  good  humour  among  the  few 
friends  of  consequence  his  fortune  had  left,  and  even 
carried  his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  become  the 
humble  servant  of  their  pleasures,  while  he  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  acquaintance  in  an  inferior 
path  of  life,  where  he  thought  his  talents  would 
shine  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  assemblies  of 
the  great,  and  conduce  more  efifectually  to  the  in- 
terest of 'all  his  designs.  Nor  did  he  find  himseli 
disappointed  in  that  expectation,  sanguine  as  it  was. 
He  soon  found  means  to  be  introduced  to  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  Bourgeois,  where  every  individual  was 
charmed  with  his  easy  air  and  extraordinary  (Quali- 
fications. He  accommodated  himself  snrprismgly 
to  the  humours  of  the  whole  fiunily;  smoked 
tobacco,  swallowed  wine,  and  discoursed  of  stones 
with  the  husband,  who  was  a  rich  jeweller ;  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  the  pride  and  loquacity  of  the  wife ; 
and  played  upon  the  violin,  and  sung  alternately, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  only  daughter,  a  buxom 
lass,  nearly  of  his  own  age,  the  fruit  of  a  former 
marriage. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ferdinand  had  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  footing  he  had  gained 
in  this  society.  He  had  expected  to  find,  and  in  a 
littie  time  actually  discovered,  that  mutual  jealousy 
and  rancour  which  almost  always  subsist  between  a 
daughter  and  her  step-dame,  iimamed  witii  all  the 
vinSence  of  female  emulation ;  for  the  disparity  in 
their  ages  served  only  to  render  them  the  more  in- 
veterate rivals  in  the  desire  of  cajptivating  the  other 
sex.  Our  adventurer  having  deUberated  upon  the 
means  of  converting  this  animosity  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, saw  no  method  for  this  purpose  so  feasible 
as  that  of  making  his  approaches  to  the  hearts  of 
both,  by  ministering  to  each  in  private,  food  for 
their  reciprocal  envy  and  malevolence ;  because  he 
well  knew  that  no  rxMui  lira  so  direct  and  open  to  a 
woman's  heart  as  that  of  gratifying  her  passions  of 
vani^  and  resentment 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  particular 
with  the  mother,  he  expressed  his  concern  for 
having  unwittingly  inciuTed  the  displeasure  of 
Mademoiselle,  wmch,  he  observed,  was  obvious  in 
every  circumstance  of  her  behaviour  towards  him ; 
protesting  he  was  utterly  innocent  of  all  intention 
of  offending  her ;  and  that  he  could  not  account  for 
bis  disgrace  any  other  way,  than  by  supposing 


she  took  umbrage  at  the  direction  of  his  chief 
gards  towards  her  mother-in-law,  which,  he  owned; 
was  altogether  involuntary,  being  wholly  influenced 
by  that  lady's  superior  charms  and  politeness. 

Such  a  declaration  was  perfectly  well  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  a  dame  like  her,  who  with  aU 
the  intoxications  of  unenlightened  pride,  and  an  in- 
creased appetite  for  pleasure,  had  begun  to  find 
herself  neglected,  and  even  to  believe  that  her 
attractions  were  actually  on  the  wane.  She  very 
graciously  consoled  our  gallant  for  the  mishap  of 
which  he  complained,  representing  Wilhelmina 
(that  was  the  daughter's  name)  as  a  pert,  illiterate, 
envious  baggage,  of  whose  disgust  he  ought  to 
make  no  consideration ;  then  she  recounted  many 
instances  of  her  own  generosity  to  that  young  lady, 
with  the  returns  of  malice  and  ingratitude  she  had 
made;  and,  lastly,  enumerated  all  the  imperfections 
of  her  person,  education,  and  behaviour ;  that  he 
might  see  with  what  justice  the  gypsy  pretended  to 
vie  with  those  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
approbation  and  even  gallantry  of  the  best  people 
in  Vienna. 

Having  thus  established  himself  her  confidant 
and  gossip,  he  knew  his  next  step  of  promotion 
would  necessarily  be  to  the  degree  of  her  lover; 
and  in  that  belief  resolved  to  play  the  same  game 
with  Mademoiselle  Wilhelmina,  whose  complexion 
was  very  much  akin  to  that  of  her  stepmother :  in- 
deed they  reseiiibled  each  other  too  much  to  live 
upon  any  terms  of  friendship  or  even  decorum. 
Fathom,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  private  conversation 
with  the  young  lady,  never  failed  to  repeat  his 
visit  every  afternoon,  till  at  length  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  her  disengaged,  the  jeweller 
being  occupied  among  his  workmen,  and  his  wife 
gone  to  assist  at  a  lying-in. 

Our  adventurer  and  the  daughter  had  already 
exchanged  their  vows,  by  the  expressive  lan^^uage  of 
the  eyes ;  he  had  even  declared  himself  m  some 
tender  ejaculations  which  had  been  softly  whispered 
in  her  ear,  when  he  could  snatch  an  opportunity  of 
venting  them  unperceived ;  nay,  he  had  upon  divers 
occasions  gentiy  squeezed  her  fair  hand,  on  pre- 
tence of  tuning  her  harpsichord,  and  been  fisivoured 
with  returns  of  the  same  cordial  pressure :  so  that, 
instead  of  accosting  her  with  the  fearful  hesitation 
and  reserve  of  a  timid  swain,  he  told  her,  after  the 
exercise  of  the  doux-yeux,  that  he  was  come  to 
confer  with  her  upon  a  subject  that  "^early  con- 
cerned her  peace;  and  asked  if  she  nad  not  ob- 
served of  late  an  evident  abatement  of  friendship 
in  her  mother's  behaviour  to  him,  whom  she  bad 
formerly  treated  with  such  marks  of  favour  and  re- 
spect   Mademoiselle  would  not  pay  so  ill  a  com- 
pliment to  her  own  discernment  as  to  say  she  had 
not  perceived  the  alteration ;  which,  on  the  contrary, 
she  owned  was  extremely  palpable ;  nor  was  it  dif- 
ficult to  divine  the  cause  of  such  estranj^  looks. 
This  remark  was  accompanied  with  an  irresistible 
glance ;  she  smiled  enchanting,  the  colour  deepened 
on  her  cheeks,  her  breast  b^an  to  heave,  and  her 
whole  frame  underwent  a  most  agreeable  confusion. 
Ferdinand  was  not  a  man  to  let  such  a  fiivourable 
conjuncture  pass  unregarded.     ''Tes,  charming 
Wilhelmina!"  exclaimed  the  politician  in  an  af« 
fected  rapture,  *'the  cause  is  as  conspicuous  as 
your  attractions.    She  hath,  in  spite  of  all  mj  cir- 
cumspection, perceived  that  passion  which  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  conceal,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  I  now  declare  myself  your  devoted  adorer  i 
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or.  conicioiis  of  toot  superior  excellence,  her  jea- 
loasj  hath  taken  the  alann,  and,  though  stung  with 
conjecture  only,  repines  at  the  triumph  of  your 
perfections.  How  far  this  spirit  of  mafignity  may 
he  inflamed  to  my  prejudice,  I  know  not  Perhaps, 
as  this  is  the  first,  it  may  be  also  the  last  opportu- 
nity I  shall  have  of  avowing  the  dearest  sentiments 
of  my  heart  to  the  fiiir  object  that  inspired  them ; 
in  a  word,  I  may  be  for  ever  excluded  from  your 
presence.  Excuse  me,  then,  divine  creature !  fVom 
the  practice  of  those  unnecessary  forms,  which  I 
shoidd  take  pride  in  observing,  were  I  indulged 
with  the  ordinary  privileges  of  an  honourable  lover; 
and,  once  for  all,  accept  the  homage  of  an  heart 
overflowing  with  love  and  admiration.  Yes,  ador- 
able Wilheimina !  I  am  dazzled  with  your  super- 
natural beauty ;  your  other  accomplishments  strike 
roe  with  wonder  and  awe.  I  am  enchanted  by  the 
graces  of  your  deportment,  ravished  with  the  charms 
of  your  conversation ;  and  there  is  a  certain  tender- 
ness of  benevolence  in  that  endearing  aspect,  which, 
I  trust,  will  not  fail  to  melt  with  sympathy  at  the 
emotions  of  a  faiithful  slave  like  me." 

So  saying,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and, 
seizing  her  plump  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  with 
all  the  violence  of  real  transport  The  nymph, 
whose  passions  nature  had  filled  to  the  brim,  could 
not  hear  such  a  rhapsody  unmoved.  Being  an 
otter  stranger  to  addresses  of  this  kind,  she  under- 
stood every  word  of  it  in  the  literal  acceptation ; 
she  believed  implicitly  in  the  truth  of  the  encomiums 
he  had  bestowed,  and  thought  it  reasonable  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  justice  he  had  done  to 
her  qualifications,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost 
altogether  overlooked.  In  short,  her  heart  be^ 
to  thaw,  and  her  fiice  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  capitu- 
Uiion ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  our  hero, 
than  he  renewed  his  attack  with  redoubled  fervour, 
pronouncing  in  a  most  vehement  tone,  **  Light  of 
my  eyes,  and  empress  of  my  soul!  behold  me 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  waiting  with  the  most  pious 
resignation,  for  that  sentence  from  your  lips,  on 
which  my  future  happiness  or  misery  must  alto- 
gether depend.  Not  with  more  reverence  does  the 
onhappy  bashaw  kiss  the  sultan's  letter  that  eon- 
tains  his  doom,  than  I  will  submit  to  your  fiital 
determination.  Speak  then,  angelic  sweetness!  for 
never,  ah  1  never  will  I  rise  from  this  suppliant 
posture,  until  I  am  encouraged  to  live  and  hope. 
No!  if  yon  reftise  to  smile  upon  my  passion,  here 
thall  I  breathe  the  last  sighs  of  a  despairing  lover ; 
here  shall  this  faithful  sword  do  the  last  office  to 
its  unfortunate  master,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the 
truest  heart  that  ever  felt  the  cruel  pangs  of  disap- 
pmnted  love." 

The  young  lady,  well  nigh  overcome  by  this 
efiufflon,  which  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes, 
"Enough,  enough,**  cried  she,  interrupting  him, 
**5are  you  men  were  created  for  the  ruin  of  our 
let."— " Ruin !"  re-echoed  Fathom,  "talk  not  of 
ruin  and  Wilhelmina !  let  these  terms  be  for  ever 
pirted,  fiir  as  the  east  and  west  asunder  I  let  ever 
imiling  peace  attend  her  steps,  and  love  and  joj 
itili  wanton  in  her  train !  Rum,  indeed,  shall  wait 
^Km  her  enemies,  if  snch  there  be,  and  those  love- 
lorn wretches  who  pine  with  anguish  under  her 
disdain.  Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  more  pro- 
pitious boon ;  direct  her  genial  regards  to  one  whose 
lore  is  without  example,  and  whose  constancy  is 
BnpanAeled.  Bear  witness  to  my  constancy  and 
wh,  ye  verdant  hills,  ye  ftrtile  pl^ns,  ye  shady 


groves,  ye  purling  streams ;  and  if  I  prove  untrue, 
ah!  let  me  never  find  a  solitary  willow  or  a 
bubbling  brook,  by  help  of  which  I  may  be  enabled 
to  put  a  period  to  my  wretched  life." 

Here  this  excellent  actor  began  to  sob  most 
piteously,  and  the  tender-hearted  Wilhelmina,  un- 
able longer  to  withstand  his  moving  tale,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  interjection,  ah !  gently  dropped 
into  his  arms.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  cor- 
respondence that  soon  rose  to  a  very  interesting 
pitch ;  and  they  forthwith  concerted  measures  for 
carrying  it  on  without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  her  mother-in-law.  Nevertheless,  the  young 
lady,  vanquished  as  she  was,  and  unskilk'd  m  the 
ways  of  men,  would  not  all  at  once  yield  at  dis- 
cretion; but  insisted  upon  those  terms,  without 
which  no  woman's  reputation  can  be  secured.  Our 
lover,  far  from  seeking  to  evade  the  proposal, 
assented  to  it  in  terms  of  uncommon  satisfaction, 
and  promised  to  use  his  whole  industry  in  finding 
a  pnest  upon  whose  discretion  they  could  rely ; 
nay,  he  certainly  resolved  to  comply  with  her 
request  in  good  earnest,  rather  than  forfeit  the 
advantages  which  he  foresaw  in  their  union.  His 
good  fortune,  however,  exempted  him  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  a  step,  which  at  best  must 
have  been  disagreeable;  for  so  many  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  inquiry  which  was  set  on  foot,  and 
so  artfully  did  Fathom  in  the  meantime  manage 
the  influence  he  had  already  gained  over  her  heart, 
that,  before  her  passion  could  obtain  a  legal  grati- 
fication, she  surrendered  to  his  wish,  without  any 
other  assurance,  than  his  solemn  profession  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth,  on  which  she  reposed  herself  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence  and  faith 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

He  is  exposed  to  a  most  perilous  Incident  in  the  coune  of  hit 
Intrigue  with  the  Daughter. 

He  was  rejoiced  to  find  her  so  easily  satisfied  in 
such  a  momentous  concern,  for  the  principal  aim 
of  the  intrigue  was  to  make  her  necessary  to  his 
interested  views,  and  even,  if  possible,  an  associate 
in  the  fraudulent  plans  he  had  projected  upon  her 
father ;  consequently  he  considered  this  relaxation 
in  her  virtue  as  an  happy  omen  of  his  future 
success.  All  the  obstacles  to  their  mutual  enjor- 
ment  being  thus  removed,  our  adventurer  was  Sy 
his  mistress  indulged  with  an  assignation  in  her 
own  chamber,  which,  though  contiguous  to  that  of 
her  stepmother,  was  provided  with  a  door  that 
opened  into  a  common  stair-case,  to  which  he  had 
access  at  all  hours  of  the  night 

He  did  not  neglect  the  rendezvous,  but,  present- 
ing himself  at  the  appointt,d  time,  which  was  mid- 
night, made  the  signal  they  had  agreed  upon,  and 
was  immediately  admitted  by  Wilhelmina,  who 
waited  for  him  with  a  lover's  impatience.  Fathom 
was  not  deficient  in  those  expressions  of  rapture 
that  are  current  on  those  occasions;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  became  so  loud  in  the  transports  of  self- 
congratulation,  that  his  voice  reached  the  ears  of 
the  vigilant  stepmother,  who  wakening  the  jeweller 
from  his  first  nap,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
some  person  was  certainly  in  close  conversation 
with  his  daughter ;  and  exhorted  him  to  rise  forth- 
with, and  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  family. 

The  German,  who  was  naturally  of  a  phlegmatic 
habit,  and  never  went  to  bed  without  a  full  dose  of 
the  creature,  which  added  to  his  constitutional 
drowuness,  gave  no  ear  to  his  wife's  intimation, 
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ontil  she  Lad  repeated  it  thrice,  and  used  other 
means  to  rouse  him  from  the  arms  of  slumber. 
Meanwhile  Fathom  and  his  inamorata  overheard 
her  information,  and  our  hero  would  hare  made 
his  retreat  immediately,  through  the  port  by  which 
he  entered,  had  not  his  intention  been  overruled 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  young  lady,  who  ob«  ' 
served  that  the  door  was  already  &st  bolted,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  opened  without  creatine  a 
noise  that  would  confirm  the  suspicion  of  her 
parents;  and  that  over  and  above  this  objection, 
he  would,  in  sallying  from  that  door,  run  the  risk 
of  bdng  met  by  her  &ther,  who  in  all  probability 
would  present  himself  before  it,  in  order  to  hinder 
our  hero's  escape.  She  therefore  conveyed  him 
softly  into  her  closet,  where  she  assured  him  he 
might  remain  with  great  tranquillity,  in  frill  con- 
fidence that  she  would  take  such  measures  as  would 
effectually  screen  him  from  detection. 

He  was  &in  to  depend  upon  her  assurance,  and 
accordingly  ensconced  himself  behind  her  dressing 
table ;  but  he  could  not  help  sweating  with  appre- 
hension, and  prayine  fervently  to  God  for  his 
deliverance,  when  he  heard  the  jeweller  thundering 
at  the  door,  and  calling  to  his  daughter  for  ad- 
mittance. Wilhelmina,  who  was  already  undressed, 
and  had  purposely  extinguished  the  light,  pretended 
to  be  suddenly  'v^ed  from  her  sleep,  and  starting 
up,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  afinght, 
**  Jesu,  Maria;  what  is  the  matter?" — ^" Hussy!" 
repUed  the  German  in  a  terrible  accent,  "  open  the 
door  this  instant,  there  is  a  man  in  your  bed- 
chamber, and,  by  the  lightning  and  thunder  I  I  will 
wash  away  the  stain  he  has  cast  upon  my  honour 
with  the  schellnm's  heart's-blood." 

Not  at  all  intimidated  by  this  boisterous  threat, 
she  admitted  him  without  hentation,  and,  with  a 
shrillness  of  voice  peculiar  to  herseli^  began  to  hold 
forth  upon  her  own  innocence,  and  his  unjust  sus- 
picion, mingling  in  her  harangue  sundry  oblique 
tiints  against  her  mother-in-law,  importing,  that 
some  people  were  so  viciously  inclined  hj  their  own 
natures,  that  she  did  not  wonder  at  their  doubting 
the  virtue  of  other  people ;  but  that  these  people 
despised  the  insinuations  of  such  people,  who  ought 
to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  own  conduct,  lest 
they  themselves  should  suffer  reprisals  from  those 
people  whom  they  had  so  maliciously  slandered. 

Having  uttered  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which 
were  calculated  for  the  hearine  of  her  step-dame, 
who  stood  with  a  light  at  her  husband's  back,  the 
Toung  lady  assumed  an  ironical  air,  and  admonished 
her  fkther  to  search  every  comer  of  her  apartment 
She  even  affected  to  assist  his  inquiry ;  with  her 
own  hands  pulled  out  a  parcel  of  small  drawers,  in 
which  her  trinkets  were  contained ;  desired  him  to 
look  into  her  needle-case  and  thimble,  and  seeing 
his  examination  fruitless,  earnestly  intreated  him 
to  rummage  her  closet  also,  saving,  with  a  sneer, 
that,  in  afi  probability,  the  dishonourer  would  be 
found  in  that  lurking-place.  The  manner  in  which 
she  pretended  to  rimoile  his  apprehensions  made 
an  impression  upon  the  jeweller,  who  was  very  well 
disposed  to  retreat  into  his  own  nest,  when  his  wife, 
with  a  certain  slyness  in  her  countenance,  besought 
him  to  comply  with  his  daughter's  request,  and 
look  into  tiiat  same  closet,  by  which  means  Wilhel- 
mina's  virtue  would  obtain  a  complete  triumph. 

Our  adventurer,  who  overheard  the  conversation, 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  palsy  of  fear.  He 
tramUed  at  every  joint,  the  sweat  trickled  down 


his  forehead,  his  teeth  began  to  chatter,  his  hair  to 
stand  on  end ;  and  he,  in.  his  heart,  bitterly  cursed 
the  daughter's  petulance,  the  mother's  malice,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  precipitation,  by  which  he  was 
involved  in  an  adventure  so  pregnant  with  danger 
and  disgrace.  Indeed,  the  reader  may  easily  con- 
ceive his  disorder,  when  he  heard  the  key  turning 
in  the  lock,  and  the  German  swearing  that  he  would 
make  him  food  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air. 

Fathom  bad  come  unprepared  with  weapons  of 
defence,  was  naturally  an  economist  of  his  person, 
and  saw  himself  on  the  brink  of  forfeiting  not  only 
the  promised  harvest  of  his  double  intrigue,  but  also 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour,  upon  which  all 
his  friture  hopes  depended.  His  agony  was  there- 
fore unspeakable,  when  the  door  flew  open ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  cwfijderable  pause  of  recollec- 
tion, that  he  perceived  the  candle  extinguished  by 
the  motion  of  the  air  produced  frt>m  the  German  s 
sudden  irruption.  This  accident,  which  discon- 
certed him  so  much  as  to  put  a  frill  stop  to  his 
charge^  was  very  favourable  to  our  hero,  who, 
summoning  all  his  presence  of  mind,  crept  up  into 
the  chimney,  while  the  jeweller  stood  at  the  door, 
waitingfor  his  wife's  return  with  another  light ;  so 
that,  when  the  closet  was  examined,  there  was 
nothing  found  to  justify  the  report  which  the  step- 
mother had  made ;  and  the  fiither,  after  having 
made  a  slight  apology  to  Wilhelmina  for  his  intru- 
sion, retii^  with  his  yoke-fellow  into  their  own 
chamber. 

The  young  lady,  who  little  thought  that  her  papa 
would  have  taken  her  at  her  word,  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  she  saw  him  en- 
ter the  closet ;  and,  had  her  lover  been  discovered, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  loudest  in 
his  reproach,  and,  perhaps,  have  accused  him  of  an 
intention  to  rob  ihe  house ;  but  she  was  altogether 
astonished  when  she  found  he  had  made  shift  to 
elude  the  inquiry  of  her  parents,  because  she  could 
not  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  escaping  by  the 
window,  which  was  in  the  third  story,  at  a  prodi- 
gious distance  from  the  ground ;  and  how  he  should 
conceal  himself  in  the  apartment,  was  a  mystery 
which  she  could  by  no  means  unfold.  Before  her 
fiither  and  mother  retired,  she  lighted  her  lamp,  on 
pretence  of  being  aft^d  to  be  in  the  dark,  after  the 
perturbation  of  spirits  she  had  undergone ;  and  her 
room  was  no  sooner  evacuated  of  such  troublesome 
visitants,  than  she  secured  the  doors,  and  went  in 
quest  of  her  lover. 

Accordingly,  every  comer  of  the  closet  under- 
went a  new  search,  and  she  called  upon  his  name 
with  a  soft  voice,  which  she  thought  no  other  per- 
son would  overhear.  But  Ferdinand  did  not  think 
proper  to  gratify  her  impatience,  because  he  ooold 
not  judge  of  the  predicament  in  which  he  stood  by 
the  evidence  of  all  his  senses,  and  would  not  relin- 
quish his  post,  until  he  should  be  better  certified 
that  the  coast  was  clear.  Meanwhile,  hi&  dulcinea, 
having  perfomed  her  inquiry  to  no  purpose,  ima- 
gined there  was  something  preternatural  in  the 
circumstance  of  his  vanishing  so  unaccountably, 
and  began  to  cross  herself  with  great  devotion. 
She  returned  to  her  chamber,  fixed  the  lamp  in  the 
fire-place,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bed,  nve 
way  to  the  suggestions  of  her  superstition,  which 
were  reinforced  by  the  silence  that  prevuled,  and 
the  gloomy  glimmering  of  the  light  She  reflected 
upon  the  trespass  she  had  already  committed  in  her 
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heart,  and,  in  the  conjectures  of  her  fear,  believed 
that  her  loTer  was  no  other  than  the  devil  himself, 
who  had  assamed  the  appearance  of  Fathom,  in 
order  to  tempt  and  seduce  ner  virtue. 

While  her  imagination  teemed  with  those  hor- 
rible ideas,  our  adventurer,  concluding,  fh>m  the 
general  stillness,  that  the  jewdler  and  his  wife  were 
at  last  happily  asleep,  ventured  to  come  forth  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  stood  before  his  mistress  all 
begrimed  with  soot  Wilhelmina,  lifting  up  her 
eyes,  and  seeing  this  sable  apparition,  which  she 
mistook  for  Satan  in,  yropria  penona,  instantly 
screamed,  and  began  to  repeat  her  pater-noster  witn 
ID  audible  voice.  Upon  which  Ferdinand,  fore- 
seeing that  her  parents  would  be  again  alarmed, 
voold  not  stay  to  undeceive  her  and  explain  him- 
leU^  bat,  xmlockxng  the  door  with  great  expedition, 
ran  down  stairs,  and  luckily  accomplished  his 
escape.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  wisest  measure 
he  could  have  taken ;  for  he  had  not  performed  one 
half  of  his  descent  toward  the  street,  when  the 
German  was  at  his  daughter's  bed-side,  demanding 
to  know  the  cause  of  her  exdamation.  She  then 
gaTe  him  an  account  of  what  she  had  seen,  with  all 
the  exa^rations  of  her  own  fancy,  and,  after  hav- 
iog  weighed  the  circumstances  of  her  story,  he 
interpreted  the  apparition  into  a  thief^  who  had 
found  means  to  open  the  door  that  communicated 
with  the  stair ;  Imt,  having  been  scared  by  Wilhd- 
nuna*8  shriek,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  before 
be  could  execute  his  purpose. 

Oar  hero's  spirits  were  so  wofnlly  disturbed  by 
this  adventure,  that,  for  a  whole  week,  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  visit  his  inamorata,  and  was  not  with- 
out apprehension  that  the  afEedr  had  terminated  in 
an  explanation  very  little  to  his  advantage.  He 
vaa,  however,  delivered  from  this  disagreeable  sus- 
pense, by  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  jeweller 
himself,  who  kindly  chid  him  for  his  long  absence, 
and  entertained  him  in  the  street  with  an  account 
of  the  alarm  which  his  fimiily  had  sustained,  by  a 
thief  who  broke  into  Wilhelmina's  apartment  Glad 
to  find  his  apprehension  mistaken,  he  renewed  his 
eorrespondence  with  the  fiimily,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  found  reason  to  console  himself  for  the  jeo- 
pardy and  panic  he  had  undergone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

He  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful  Dilemma,  In  consequtnce  of  an 
Anlgnatioo  with  the  Wife. 

^0^  was  his  whole  care  and  attention  engrossed  by 
tbe  execution  of  this  scheme  upon  the  daughter. 
While  he  managed  his  concerns  in  that  quarter 
*ith  incredible  ardour  and  application,  he  was  not 
the  less  inde&tigable  in  the  prosecution  of  his  de- 
Bfn  upon  the  mother-in-law,  which  he  forwarded 
^ith  all  his  art  during  those  opportunities  he  en- 
joyed in  the  absence  of  Wilhelmina,  who  was  fre- 
Soently  called  away  by  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
ItoQse.  The  passions  of  the  jeweller's  wife  were  in 
*Beh  a  state  of  exaltation,  as  exempted  our  hero 
mm  the  repulses  and  fatigue  attending  a  longsiege. 
We  have  already  observed  how  cunningly  ne 
catered  for  the  graufication  of  her  ruling  appetite, 
aod  hare  exhibited  pregnant  proofs  of  his  ability  in 
^ing  upon  the  human  heart ;  the  reader  will  not 
therefore  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quest over  the  affections  of  a  lady  whose  complexion 
^as  perfectly  amorous,  and  whose  vanity  laid  her 
open  to  all  the  attempts  of  adulation.    In  a  word, 


matters  were  quickly  Drought  to  such  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding, that,  one  evening,  while  they  amused 
themselves  at  lansquenet,  Fathom  coinured  her  to 
give  him  the  rendezvous  next  day  at  the  house  of 
any  third  person  of  her  own  sex,  in  whose  discre- 
tion she  could  confide;  and,  after  a  few  affected 
scruples  on  her  side,  which  he  %ell  knew  how  to 
surmount,  she  compUed  with  his  request,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  appointment  were  settled  ac- 
cordingly. After  this  treaty,  their  sati^ujtion  rose 
to  such  a  warmth,  and  the  conversation  became  so 
reciprocally  endearing,  that  our  gallant  expreraed 
his  impatience  of  waiting  so  long  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  and,  with  the  most  eager 
transport,  begged  she  would,  if  possible,  curtail  the 
term  of  his  expectation,  that  his  brain  might  not 
suffer  by  his  standing  so  many  tedious  hours  on  the 
giddy  verge  of  rapture. 

Tne  dione,  who  was  naturally  compassionate, 
sympathised  with  his  condition,  and,  unable  to 
resist  his  pathetic  supplications,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  desire  could  not  hd  granted,  without 
subjecting  them  both  to  some  hazard,  but  that  she 
was  disposed  to  run  any  risk  in  behalf  of  his  hap- 
piness and  peace.  After  this  affectionate  preamble, 
she  told  him  that  her  husband  was  then  engaged  in 
a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  jewellers,  fit)m  ipnience 
he  never  fiuled  to  return  quite  overwhelmed  with 
wine,  tobacco,  and  the  phlegm  of  his  own  con- 
stitution ;  so  that  he  would  frdl  fiist  asleep  as  soon 
as  his  head  should  touch  the  pillow,  and  she  be  at 
liberty  to  entertain  the  lover  without  interruption, 
provided  he  could  find  means  to  deceive  the 
jealous  vigilance  of  Wilhelmina,  and  conceal  him- 
self in  some  comer  of  the  house,  unsuspected  and 
unperceived. 

Our  lover,  remembering  his  adventure  with  the 
daughter,  would  have  wilungly  dispensed  with  this 
expedient,  and  began  to  repent  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  had  preferred  his  solicitation ;  but, 
seeinff  there  was  now  no  opportunity  of  retracting 
with  honour,  he  affected  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
conversation,  and,  after  much  canvassing,  it  was 
determined,  that,  while  Wilhelmina  was  employed 
in  the  kitchen,  the  mother  should  conduct  our 
adventurer  to  the  outward  door,  where  he  should  pay 
the  compliment  of  parting,  so  as  to  be  overheard  by 
the  yonn^  lady ;  but,  in  uie  mean  time,  glide  softly 
into  the  jeweller's  bed-chamber,  which  was  a  place 
they  imagined  least  liable  to  the  effects  of  a 
daughter's  prying  disposition,  and  conceal  himself 
in  a  large  press  or  wardrobe,  that  stood  in  one 
comer  of  the  apartment  The  scene  was  immediately 
acted  with  great  success,  and  our  hero  cooped  up  in 
his  cage,  where  he  waited  so  long,  that  his  desires 
began  to  subside,  and  his  imagination  to  aggravate 
the  danger  of  his  situation. 

'*  Suppose,"  said  he  to  himself^  **  this  brutal 
German,  instead  of  being  stupified  with  wine,  should 
come  home  inflamed  with  brandy,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  is  sometimes  addicted,  &r  fhmi  feeling 
any  inclination  to  sleep,  he  will  labour  under  the 
most  fretftd  anxiety  of  watching,  every  irascible 
particle  in  his  disposition  will  be  exasperated;  he 
will  be  offended  with  every  object  that  may  present 
itself  to  his  view ;  and,  if  there  is  the  least  in^fredient 
of  jealousy  in  his  temper,  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
riot  and  rage.  What  if  his  frenxj  should  prompt 
him  to  search  his  wife's  chamber  for  gallants  ?  this 
would  c-ertainly  be  the  first  place  to  which  he  would 
direct  his  inquiry;  or,  granting  this  supposition 
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chimerical,  I  may  be  seized  with  an  irrenstible 
inclination  to  coogh,  before  he  is  oppressed  with 
sleep :  he  may  be  waJied  by  the  noise  I  shall  make 
in  disengaging  myself  from  this  embarrassed  situa- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  I  may  find  it  impracticable  to 
retire  unseen  or  unheard,  after  every  thing  else 
shall  have  succeeded  to  my  wish." 

These  suggestions  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
quiet  of  our  adventurer,  who,  having  waited  three 
whole  hours  in  the  most  uncomfortable  suspense, 
heard  the  jeweller  brought  into  the  room  in  that 
very  condition  which  his  fears  had  prognosticated. 
He  had,  it  seems,  quarrelled  over  his  cups  with 
another  tradesman,  and  received  a  salutation  on  the 
forehead  with  a  candlestick,  which  not  only  left  an 
ignominious  and  painful  mark  upon  his  countenance, 
but  even  disordered  his  brain  to  a  very  dangerous 
degree  of  delirium :  so  that,  instead  of  allowing 
himself  quietly  to  be  undnessed  and  put  to  bed  by 
his  wife,  he  answered  all  her  gentle  admonitions 
and  caresses  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives 
and  obstreperous  behaviour;  and,  though  he  did 
not  tax  her  with  infidelity  to  his  bed,  he  virulently 
accused  her  of  extravagance  and  want  of  economy ; 
observed,  her  expensive  way  of  living  would  bring 
him  to  a  morsel  of  bread;  and  unfortunately 
recollecting  the  attempt  of  the  supposed  thief, 
started  up  from  his  chair,  swearing  by  G— d's 
mother  that  he  would  forthwith  arm  mmself  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  search  every  apartment  in  the 
house.  **  That  press,"  said  he,  with  great  voci- 
feration, *'  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  the  receptacle 
of  some  ruffian." 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  ark  in  which 
Fathom  was  embarked,  and  exclaiming,  ''Come 
forUi,  Satan,"  applied  his  foot  to  the  door  of  it, 
with  such  violence  as  threw  him  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  laid  him  sprawling  on  his  back.  This 
address  made  such  an  impression  upon  our  ad- 
venturer, that  he  had  well  nigh  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  burst  fh>m  his  concealment,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  escape,  without  being  recognised  by  the  in- 
toxicated Grerman ;  and  indeed,  had  the  application 
been  repeated,  he  in  all  likelihood  would  have  tried 
the  experiment,  for  by  this  time  his  terrors  had 
waxed  too  strong  to  be  much  longer  suppressed. 
From  this  hazardous  enterprise  he  was,  however, 
exempted  by  a  lucky  accident  that  happened  to  his 
disturber,  whose  head  chancing  to  pitch  upon  the 
comer  of  a  chair  in  his  fall,  he  was  immediately 
lulled  into  a  trance,  during  which  the  considerate 
lady,  guessing  the  disorder  of  her  gallant,  and 
dreading  further  interruption,  very  prudently  re- 
leased him  from  his  confinement,  after  she  had  put 
out  the  light,  and  in  the  dark  conveyed  him  to  the 
door,  where  he  was  comforted  with  the  promise 
that  she  would  punctually  remember  the  rendezvous 
of  next  day. 

She  then  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  servants, 
who,  being  waked  for  the  purpose,  lifted  up  their 
master,  and  tumbled  him  into  bed,  while  Feiilinand 
hied  him  home  in  an  universal  sweat,  blessing 
himself  from  any  future  achievement  ot  that  sort  in 
a  house  where  he  had  been  twice  in  such  imminent 
danger  of  life  and  reputation.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  HbM  to  honour  the  assignation,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  disposition  his  mistress  manifested  to 
make  him  all  the  recompense  in  her  power  for  the 
disappointment  and  chagrin  which  he  had  under- 
gone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
But  at  length  •ucoeeds  in  hit  Attempt  upon  both. 

Hatino  thiis  gained  a  complete  victory  over  th« 
affections  of  these  two  ladies,  he  began  to  convert 
his  good  fortune  to  the  purposes  of  that  principle, 
from  which  his  view  was  never,  no^  not  for  a  moment, 
detached.  In  other  words,  he  used  them  as  ministers 
and  purveyors  to  his  avarice  and  fraud.  As  for 
the  mother-in-law,  she  was  of  herself  so  liberal  as 
to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  any  moderate  adventurer, 
and  presented  him  with  sundry  valuable  jeweh,  as 
memorials  of  her  esteem ;  nor  was  the  daughter 
backward  in  such  expressions  of  regard;  she 
already  considered  his  interest  as  her  own,  and 
took  frequent  opportunities  of  secreting  for  his 
benefit  certain  stray  trinkets  that  she  happened  tn 
pick  up  in  her  excursions  within  doi>rs. 

All  these  gratifications  he  received  with  de- 
monstrations of  infinite  constraint  and  reluctance, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  rapacious  extortion,  acted  so 
cunningly  as  to  impose  himself  upon  both  for  a 
miracle  of  disinterested  integrity.  Yet,  not  con- 
tented with  what  he  thus  could  earn,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  his  fortune  for 
any  length  of  time  between  two  such  dangerous 
quicksands,  he  resolved  to  profit  by  the  occasion 
while  it  lasted,  and  strike  some  considerable  stroke 
at  once.  A  plan  was  formed  in  consequence  of 
this  determination,  and,  at  an  appointment  with  the 
mother  in  the  house  of  their  female  friend,  our 
adventurer  appeared  with  an  air  of  dejection,  which 
he  veiled  with  a  thin  cover  of  forced  pleasantry, 
that  his  mistress  might  suppose  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  some  mortal  chagrin  that  preyed  upon  his 
heart 

The  stratagem  succeeded  to  his  wish.  She  ob- 
served his  countenance  between  whiles  overcast, 
took  notice  of  the  involuntary  sighs  he  heaved; 
and  with  the  most  tender  expressions  of  sympathy, 
conjured  him  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  his  affliction.  Instead  of  gratifying  ber 
request  immediately,  he  evaded  her  queftions  with 
a  respectful  reserve,  implying,  that  his  love  would 
not  suffer  him  to  make  her  a  partner  in  his  sorrow ; 
and  this  delicacy  on  his  part  whetted  her  unpatience 
and  concern  to  such  a  degree,  that,  rather  than  keep 
her  in  such  an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  tell  her,  that  he  had  been, 
the  preceding  night,  engaged  with  a  company  of 
his  fellow-students,  where  he  had  made  too  free 
with  the  champaigne,  so  that  his  caution  forsook 
him,  and  he  had  been  decoyed  into  play  by  a 
Tyrolese  gamester,  who  stripped  him  of  all  his 
ready  money,  and  obtained  from  him  an  obligation 
for  two  hundred  florins,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
pay  without  having  recourse  to  his  relation  the 
Couct  de  Melvil,  who  would  have  just  cause  to  be 
incensed  at  his  extravagance. 

This  information  he  concluded,  by  declaring  that, 
cost  what  it  would,  he  was  resolved  to  make  a  can- 
rdid  confession  of  the  truth,  and  throw  himself 
entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  his  patron,  who 
could  inflict  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  dis- 
carding him  from  his  favour  and  protection.  A 
misfortune  which,  how  grievous  soever  it  might 
be,  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  with  fortitade, 
could  he  fall  upon  some  method  of  satisfying  the 
Tyrolese,  who  was  very  importunate  and  savage  in 
his  demand.  His  kind  mistress  no  sooner  found 
out  the  source  of  his  inquietude,  than  she  promised 
to  dry  it  up,  assuring  him  that  next  day,  at  the 
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nme  hour,  die  irankl  enable  him  to  diflcbarge  the 
debt;  so  that  he  might  set  his  heart  at  ease,  and 
recoUeet  that  gaiety  which  was  the  soul  of  her 
eDJoyment 

He  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  this 
generous  proffer,  which,  however,  he  declined, 
▼itb  an  affected  earnestness  of  refiisal,  protesting, 
that  he  should  be  extremely  mortified,  if  he  thought 
she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  those  mercenary 
gallants  who  could  make  such  a  sordid  use  of  a 
lady's  affection.  "No,  madam,"  cried  our  poli- 
tician in  a  pathetic  strain,  *'  whatever  happens,  I 
shall  never  part  with  that  internal  consolation,  that 
conscious  honour  never  fiiils  to  yield  in  the  deepest 
scenes  of  solitary  distress.  The  attachment  I  have 
the  honour  to  profess  for  your  amiable  person,  is 
Dot  founded  on  such  inglorious  motives,  but  is  the 
genaine  result  of  that  generous  passion  which  none 
bat  the  noble-minded  feel,  and  the  only  circum- 
stance of  this  misfortune  that  I  dread  to  encounter, 
u  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  myself  for  ever 
from  the  presence  of  her  whose  genial  smiles  could 
animate  my  soul  against  all  the  persecution  of  ad- 
verse fortune.** 

This  declamation,  accompanied  with  a  profound 
sigh,  served  only  to  inflame  her  desire  of  extri- 
cating him  from  the  difficulty  in  which  he  was  in- 
volve She  exhausted  all  her  eloquence  in 
attempting  to  persuade  him  that  his  refusal  was  an 
oatrage  against  her  affection.  He  pretended  to 
refute  her  arguments,  and  remained  unshaken  by 
all  the  power  of  her  solicitations,  until  she  had  re- 
course to  the  most  passionate  remonstrances  of 
lore,  and  fell  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of  a  forlorn 
shepherdess.  What  he  refused  to  her  reason,  he 
granted  to  her  tears,  because  his  heart  was  melted 
by  her  affliction,  and  next  day  condescended  to 
accept  of  her  money,  out  of  pure  regard  to  her 
happiness  and  peace. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  achievement, 
he  resolved  to  practise  the  same  experiment  upon 
Wilhelmina,  in  hope  of  extracting  an  equal  share 
of  profit  from  her  simplicity  and  attachment,  and, 
at  their  very  next  nocturnal  rendezvous  in  her 
chamber,  reacted  the  farce  already  rehearsed,  with 
a  small  variation,  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  young  lady  in  his  behal£  He  rightly 
concluded,  that  she  was  by  no  means  mistress  of" 
such  a  considerable  sum  as  he  had  already  extorted 
from  her  mother,  and  therefore  thought  proper  to 
represent  himself  in  the  most  urgent  predicament, 
that  her  apprehension,  on  his  account,  might  be  so 
alarmed  as  to  engage  her  in  some  enterprise  for  his 
advantage,  which  otherwise  she  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  undertaking.  With  this  view,  after 
having  described  his  own  calamitous  situation,  in 
consequence  of  her  pressing  entreaties,  which  he 
affected  to  evade,  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
there  was  no  person  upon  earth  to  whom  he  would 
have  recourse  in  this  emergency ;  for  which  reason 
he  vas  determined  to  rid  himself  of  all  his  cares  at 
once,  upon  the  friendly  point  of  his  own  faithful 
svord. 

Such  a  dreadful  resolution  could  not  fail  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  tender  passions  of  his  dulcinea ;  she 
was  instantly  seized  with  an  agony  of  fear  and  dis- 
traction. Her  grief  manifested  itself  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  vhile  she  hung  round  his  neck,  conjuring 
him  m  the  most  melting  terms,  by  their  mutual 
lore,  in  which  tbey  had  been  so  happy,  to  lay  aside 
that  fatal  determination,  which   would  infallibly 


involve  her  in  the  some  Ikte ;  fbr,  the  took  Heaven 
to  witness,  that  she  would  not  one  moment  survive 
the  knowledge  of  his  death. 

He  was  not  deficient  in  expressions  of  reciprocal 
regard.  He  extolled  her  love  and  tenderness  with 
a  most  extravagant  eulogium,  and  seemed  wrung 
with  mortal  anguish  at  the  prospect  of  parting  for 
ever  from  his  lovely  Wilheunina ;  but  his  honour 
was  a  stem  and  ri^d  creditor,  that  could  not  be 
appeased,  except  with  his  blood ;  and  all  the  boon 
she  could  obtain,  by  dint  of  the  most  woeful  sup- 
plication, was  a  promise  to  defer  the  execntion  of 
his  balefbl  purpose  for  the  space  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  during  which  she  hoped  Heaven  would  com- 
passionate her  sufferings,  and  inspire  her  with  some 
contrivance  for  their  mutual  relie£  Thus  he  yielded 
to  her  fervent  request,  rather  with  a  view  to  calm 
the  present  transports  of  her  sorrow,  than  with  an^ 
expectation  of  seeing  himself  redeemed  from  his 
fate  by  her  interposition ;  such  at  least  were  his 
professions  when  he  took  his  leave,  assuring  her, 
that  he  would  not  quit  his  being  before  he  should 
have  devoted  a  few  hours  to  another  interview  with 
the  dear  object  of  his  love. 

Having  thus  kindled  the  train,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  mine  of  his  craft  would  take  effect,  and 
repured  to  his  own  lodging,  in  fhU  persuasion  of 
seeing  his  aim  accompluh^  before  the  time  fixed 
for  their  last  assignation.  His  prognostic  was  next 
morning  verified  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger, 
who  brought  to  him  a  small  parcel,  to  which  was 
cemented,  with  sealing  wax,  the  following  epistie 

"  Jvwxx.  OF  XT  Soul  t — Scarce  had  you,  last  night,  quitted 
my  disconsolate  arms,  when  I  happily  recollected  that  there 
was  in  my  posseaaion  a  gold  chain,  of  value  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  ansver  the  exigence  of  your  present  occasions.  It 
was  pledged  to  my  grandfather  for  two  hundred  crowns  by  a 
knight  of  Malta,  who  toon  after  perished  in  a  sea  engagement 
with  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  so  that  it  became  the  property 
of  our  house,  and  was  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  old  gentle- 
roan,  as  a  memorial  of  his  particular  affection.  Upon  whom 
can  I  more  properly  bestow  it,  than  him  who  is  already  master 
of  my  lieaic !  Receive  it,  therefore,  fk'om  the  bearer  of  this 
billet,  and  convert  it,  without  scruple,  to  that  use  which  shall 
be  most  conducive  to  your  ease  and  satisfaction ;  nor  seek, 
from  a  true  romantic  notion  of  honour,  which  I  know  you 
entertain,  to  excuse  yourself  from  accepting  thia  testimony 
of  my  affection.  For  I  have  already  aworn  before  an  Image 
of  our  blessed  lady,  that  I  will  no  longer  own  you  as  the 
sovereign  of  my  heart,  nor  even  indulge  you  with  another  in- 
terview, if  you  reject  this  mark  of  tenderness  and  concern 
fh)m  your  ever  faithful  "  Wilhzlmwa." 

The  heart  of  our  adventurer  began  to  bound  with 
joy  when  he  survevcd  tiie  contents  of  this  letter ; 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  transport  at  sight  of  the 
chain,  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  worth 
twice  the  sum  she  had  mentioned.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  not  avul  himself,  without  further  question, 
of  her  generosity ;  but,  that  same  night,  repairing 
to  her  apaitment  at  the  usual  hour  of  meetmg,  he 
prostrated  himself  before  her,  and  counterfeiting  ex- 
treme agitation  of  spirit,  begged,  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  not  even  unaccompanied  with  tears,  that  she 
would  take  back  the  present,  which  he  tendered  for 
her  acceptance,  and  spare  him  the  most  insufferable 
mortification  of  thinking  himself  exposed  to  the 
imputation  of  being  mercenary  in  his  love.  Such, 
he  said,  was  the  delicacy  of  his  passion,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  apprehension  of 
incurring  a  censure  so  unworthy  of  his  sentiments} 
and  he  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  undergo  the 
persecution  of  his  rancorous  creditor,  than  bear  the 
thought  of  being  in  the  smallest  consideration  les- 
sened in  her  esteem  *.  nay.  so  far  did  he  carry  his 
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pretensions  to  punctilio,  as  to  protest,  that,  should 
she  refuse  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  his  honour  on 
this  score,  her  unyielding  b^efioenoe  would  senre 
only  to  hasten  the  execution  of  his  determined  pur- 
pose, to  withdraw  himself  at  once  from  a  life  of 
ranity  and  misfortune. 

The  more  pathetically  he  pleaded  for  her  com- 
pliance, the  more  strenuously  did  she  resist  his  re- 
monstrances. She  adyanced  all  the  arguments  her 
reason,  love,  and  terror,  could  suggest,  reminded 
him  of  her  oath,  from  which  he  could  not  suppose 
she  would  recede,  whatever  the  consequence  might 
be ;  and  in  conclusion  vowed  to  Heaven,  with  great 
solemnity  and  devotion,  that  she  would  not  survive 
the  news  of  his  death.  Thus  the  alternative  she 
offered,  was  either  to  retain  the  chain  and  be  happy 
in  her  affection,  or  forfeit  aU  title  to  her  love,  and 
die  in  the  conviction  of  having  brought  his  inno- 
cent mistress  to  an  untimely  gnve. 

His  fortitude  was  not  proof  against  this  last  con- 
aideration.  **  My  savage  honour,"  said  he,  *'  would 
enable  me  to  endure  the  pangs  of  eternal  separation 
in  the  confidence  of  being  endowed  with  the  power 
of  ending  these  tortures  hj  the  energy  of  my  own 
hand ;  but  the  prospect  of  WiUielmma's  death,  and 
that  too  occasioned  by  my  inflexibility,  disarms  my 
soul  of  all  her  resolution,  swallows  up  the  dictates 
of  my  jealous  pride,  and  fills  my  bosom  with  such 
a  gush  of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  as  overwhelms 
the  whole  economy  of  my  purpose !  Tes,  enchant- 
ing creature !  I  sacrifice  my  glory  to  that  irre- 
sistible refiection ;  and,  rather  than  know  myself 
the  cruel  instrument  of  robbing  the  world  of  such 
perfection,  consent  to  retain  the  fiital  testimony  of 
your  love." 

So  saying,  he  pocketed  the  chain,  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  mortification,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
compliance  with  the  most  endearing  caresses  of  his 
dulcmea,  who,  amidst  the  tumults  of  her  Joy, 
ejaculated  a  thousand  acknowledgments  to  Heaven 
for  having  blessed  her  with  the  ^Section  of  such  a 
man,  whose  honour  was  unrivalled  by  any  thing 
but  his  love. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

His  SaceeM  liegett  a  blind  Security,  by  which  be  ii  onee 
again  irell  nigh  entrapped  in  bis  Dulcinea'i  Apartment. 

In  tins  manner  did  the  crafty  Fathom  turn  to  ac- 
count those  ingratiating  qualifications  he  inherited 
from  nature,  and  maintain,  with  incredible  assiduity 
and  circumspection,  an  amorous  correspondence 
with  two  domestic  rivals,  who  watched  the  conduct 
of  each  other  with  the  most  indefatigable  virulence 
of  envious  suspicion,  until  an  accident  happened, 
which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  bark  of  his 
policy,  and  induced  him  to  alter  the  course,  that 
he  might  not  be  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  that 
began  to  multiply  in  the  prosecution  of  his  present 
voyage. 

The  jeweller,  who,  as  a  Grerman,  wanted  neither 
pride  nor  ostentation,  never  failed  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  by  an  annual  feast  granted 
to  his  neighbours  and  friends ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions was  accustomed  to  wear  that  chain  which, 
though  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  he  considered 
as  an  ornament  appertaining  to  the  fiimily,  whereof 
he  himself  was  howL  Accordingly,  when  the  time 
of  this  festival  revolved,  he,  as  usual,  ordered  Wil- 
helmina  to  surrender  it  for  the  day.  This  injunc- 
tion, the  reader  will  perceive,  our  young  lady  was 


in  no  condition  to  obey }  she  had,  however,  fore- 
seen  the  demand,  and  contrived  a  scheme  of  beha- 
viour for  the  occasion,  which  she  forthwith  pat  in 
execution. 

With  an  air  of  uncommon  cheerfblnesa,  pur- 
posely assumed,  she  retired  to  her  closet,  on  pre- 
tence of  complying  with  his  desire,  and  having 
employed  a  few  minutes  in  rummaging  her  drawers 
and  disordering  her  movables,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  that  brought  her  fioher  instantly  into  the 
apartment,  where  he  found  his  daughter  toamng 
afwut  her  clothes  and  trinkets  with  violent  demon- 
strations of  disorder  and  affright,  and  heard  her, 
in  a  lamentable  strain,  declare  uiat  ^e  was  robbed 
of  her  chain,  and  for  ever  undone.  This  was  so 
far  from  being  an  agreeable  intimation  to  the 
jeweller,  that  he  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment and  vexation,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
pause  that  he  pronounced  the  word  Sacrament  I 
with  an  emphasis  denoting  the  most  mortifying 
surprise. 

Soon  as  that  exclamation  escaped  from  his  lips, 
he  flew  to  the  scrutoire  as  if  instinctively,  and, 
joining  Wilhelmina  in  her  occupation,  tumoled  its 
whole  contents  upon  the  floor  in  a  trice. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive silence,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  chanced  to 
pass  that  way,  and  seeing  them  both  occupied  with 
such  violence  and  trepidation,  believed  at  first  that 
they  were  certainly  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  frenzy ; 
but,  when  she  interposed,  by  asking,  with  great 
earnestness,  the  cause  of  such  transports,  and  dis- 
tracted behaviour,  and  heard  her  husband  repl^, 
with  an  accent  of  despair,  **  The  chain  I  the  cham 
of  my  fore&thers  is  no  more  l"  she  immediately 
justified  his  emotion,  by  undergoing  the  same 
alarm,  and,  without  further  hesitation,  engaged  her- 
self in  the  search,  beginning  with  a  song,  which 
might  be  compared  to  the  hymn  of  battle  among 
the  Greeks,  or  rather  more  aptly  to  that  which  the 
Spartan  females  sung  round  the  altar  of  Diana, 
sumamed  Orthian;  for  it  was  attended  with 
strange  gesticulations,  and,  in  the  course  of  utter- 
ance, b^ame  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  the  guests, 
who  were  by  this  time  partly  assembled,  being 
confounded  at  the  clamour,  rushed  towards  the 
place  from  whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  and  found 
their  landlord,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the 
attitudes  of  distraction  and  despair. 

When  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  condoled  the  family  on  their  misfortune,  and 
would  have  retired,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would 
defeat  the  mirthfUl  intent  of  Uieir  meeting ;  but  the 
jeweller,  mustering  up  his  whole  temper  and  hospi- 
tality, entreated  them  to  excuse  his  disorder,  and 
fiivour  him  with  their  company,  which,  he  ob- 
served, was  now  more  than  ever  wanted,  to  dispel 
&e  melancholy  ideas  inspired  by  his  loss.  Not- 
withstanding this  apology,  and  the  efforts  he  made 
in  the  sequd  to  entertam  his  friends  with  jollity 
and  good-numour,  his  heart  was  so  linked  to  the 
chain,  that  he  could  not  detach  himself  from  the 
thoughts  of  it,  which  invaded  him  at  short  intervals 
in  such  qualms  as  effectually  spoiled  his  appetite, 
and  hindefdd  his  digestion. 

He  revolved  within  himself  the  circumstances 
of  his  dinster,  and,  in  canvassing  all  the  probable 
means  by  which  the  chain  would  be  stolen,  con- 
cluded that  the  deed  must  have  been  done  by  some 
person  in  the  family,  who,  in  consequence  of  having 
access  to  his  daughter*s  chamber,  had  either  found 
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the  drawer  left  open  by  her  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect, or  fonnd  means  to  obtain  a  fiilse  ke  j,  by  some 
waxen  impression ;  for  the  locks  of  the  escritoir 
were  afe  and  oni^jared.  His  suspicion  bein^  thns 
confined  within  his  own  hoose,  sometimes  pitched 
upon  his  workmen,  and  sometimes  upon  his  wife, 
who,  he  thought*  was  the  more  likely  to  practise 
inch  finesse,  as  she  considered  Wilhefanina  in  the 
light  of  a  daughter-in-law,  whose  interest  interfered 
with  her  own,  and  who  had  often  harangued  to 
him  in  priyate  on  the  folly  of  leading  this  yery 
chain  in  the  young  ladjr's  possession. 

The  more  he  con^ered  this  subject,  he  thought 
he  saw  the  more  reason  to  attribute  the  damage  he 
had  sustained  to  the  machinations  of  his  spouse, 
who,  he  did  not  doubt,  was  disposed  to  feather  her 
own  nest,  at  the  expense  of  him  and  his  heirs,  and 
who,  with  the  same  honest  intention,  had  alieady 
secreted,  for  her  priyate  use,  those  inconsiderable 
ewels  which  of  late  had  at  different  times  be^ 
missing.  Aroused  by  these  sentiments,  he  resolved 
to  retaliate  her  own  schemes,  by  contriying  means 
to  Tiait  her  cabinet  in  secret,  and,  if  possible,  to  rob 
the^  robber  of  the  spoils  she  had  gathered  to  his 
prgodice,  without  coming  to  any  explanation, 
which  might  end  in  domestic  turmoils  and  eternal 
difooiet 

While  the  husband  exercised  his  reflection  in 
this  manner,  his  innocent  mate  did  not  allow  the 
powers  of  her  imagination  to  rest  in  idleness  and 
sloth.  Her  obsenrations  touching  the  loss  of  the 
ehain  were  such  as  a  suspicious  woman,  biassed  by 
hatred  and  enwy,  would  naturally  make.  To  her 
it  seemed  highly  improbable,  that  a  thing;  of  such 
^ne,  so  car^Uy  deposited,  sh(Hild  yanish  without 
the  canniyance  of  its  keeper,  and  without  much 
expense  of  conjecture,  diymed  the  true  manner  in 
which  it  was  conyeyed.  The  sole  difilculty  that 
occnrred  in  the  researches  of  her  sagacity,  was  to 
know  the  gallant  who  had  been  &yoiued  with  such 
a  pledge  of  Wilhelmina's  affection ;  for,  as  the 
reader  will  easily  imagine,  she  neyer  dreamed  of 
Tiewing  FenUnand  in  that  odious  perspectiye.  In 
order  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  disooyer  this  happy 
&Toarite,  and  be  reyenged  on  her  petulant  riyfd, 
shepreyailed  upon  the  jeweller  to  employ  a  scout, 
who  should  watch  all  night  upon  the  stair,  without 
the  knowledge  of  an^  other  person  in  the  fimiily, 
alleging,  that  in  all  likelihood  the  housemaid  gaye 
private  admittance  to  some  loyer  who  was  the 
uthor  of  all  the  losses  they  had  lately  suffered, 
>ad  that  they  might  possibly  detect  him  in  his 
Qoctamal  adyentures ;  and  obsenrin^  that  it  would 
^  imprudent  to  intimate  their  design  to  Wilhel- 
inina,  lest,  through  the  heedlessness  and  indiscre- 
tion of  youth,  uie  might  chance  to  diyulge  the 
■ecret,  so  as  to  frustrate  their  um. 

A  Swiss,  in  whose  honesty  the  German  could 
confide,  being  hired  for  this  purpose,  was  posted  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  staircase,  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  door,  which  he  was  directed  to  watch,  and 
actoaliy  stood  sentinel  three  nights,  without  per- 
ceiring  the  least  object  of  suspicion ;  but,  on  Uie 
foarth,  the  eyil  stars  of  our  adyenturer  conducted 
^im  to  the  spot,  on  his  yoyage  to  the  apartment  of 
^  dolcinea,  with  whom  he  had  preconcerted  the 
^tignation.  Having  made  the  signal,  which  con- 
<}^  of  two  gentle  taps  on  her  door,  he  was  imme- 
diately admitted ;  and  the  Swiss  no  sooner  saw  him 
^riy  housed,  than  he  crept  softly  to  the  other  door, 
^was  left  open  lor  the  purpose,  and  gawe  immediate 


intimation  of  what  he  had  perceiyed.  This  intelli- 
gence, however,  he  could  not  convey  so  secretly 
but  the  lovers,  who  were  always  vigilant  upon  these 
occasions,  overheard  a  sort  of  commotion  in  the 
jeweller's  chamber,  the  cause  of  which  their  appre- 
hension was  ingenious  enough  to  comprehend. 

We  have  formerly  observed  that  our  adventurer 
could  not  make  his  retreat  by  the  door,  without 
running  a  very  great  risk  of  being  detected,  and 
the  expedient  of  the  chimney  he  had  no  inclination 
to  rroeat ;  so  that  he  found  himself  in  a  ytrr  un- 
comfortable dilemma,  and  was  utterly  abandoned 
by  all  his  invention  and  address,  when  his  mistress, 
in  a  whisper,  desired  him  to  begin  a  dialogue,  aloud, 
in  an  apology,  importing,  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
door,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  visit  her  fkther, 
touching  a  ring  belonging  to  the  young  Count  Mel- 
vil,  which  she  knew  Fathom  had  put  into  his  hands, 
in  order  to  be  altered. 

Ferdinand,  seizing  the  hint,  availed  himself  of  it 
without  delay,  and,  unbolting  the  door,  pronounced 
in  an  audible  voice,  **  Upon  my  honour.  Made- 
moiselle, you  wrong  my  intention,  if  you  imagine 
I  came  hither  with  any  disrespectftd  or  dishonour- 
able motive.  I  have  business  with  your  fiither, 
which  cannot  be  delayed  till  to-morrow,  without 
manifest  pr^udice  to  my  friend  and  myself;  there- 
fore I  took  the  liberty  of  visiting  mm  at  these 
untimely  hours,  and  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
mistake  the  door  in  the  dark.  I  beg  pardon  for 
my  involuntaij  intrusion,  and  again  assure  you,  that 
nothing  was  Jarther  firom  my  thoughts  uian  any 
design  to  violate  that  respect  which  I  have  always 
entertained  for  you  and  your  &ther's  &mily." 

To  this  remonstrance,  which  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  Grerman  and  his  wife,  who  by  this  time 
stood  listening  at  the  door,  the  yonn^  lady  replied, 
in  a  shrill  accent  of  displeasure,  '*  Sir,  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  all  your  actions  are  conducted  by 
honour ;  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  your  mistake  is  a  little  extraordinary,  and  your 
visit,  even  to  my  fiither,  at  this  time  of  the  night, 
alto^ther  unseasonable,  if  not  mysterious.  As  for 
the  interruption  I  have  suffered  in  my  repose,  I 
impute  it  to  my  own  fcrgetfulness,  in  leaving  my 
door  unlocked,  and  blame  myself  so  severely  for 
the  omission,  that  I  shall,  to-morrow,  put  it  out  of  my 
own  power  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  for  the  future,  by 
ordering  the  passage  to  be  nailed  up ;  meanwhile, 
if  you  would  persuade  me  of  your  well-meaninff,  you 
will  instantiy  withdraw,  lest  my  reputation  should 
suffer  by  your  continuance  in  my  apartment.*' 

**  Madam,"  answered  our  hero,  '*  I  will  not  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  command,  which 
I  shall  forthwith  obey,  after  having  entreated  yon 
once  more  to  forgive  the  disturbance  I  have  given." 
So  saying,  he  gentiy  opened  the  door,  and,  at  sight 
of  the  German  and  his  wife,  who,  he  well  knew, 
waited  for  his  exit,  started  back,  and  gave  tokens 
of  confusion,  which  was  parUy  real  and  partiv 
affected.  The  jeweller,  ftilly  sati&ed  with  Fathom  s 
declaration  to  his  daughter,  received  him  with  a 
complaisant  look,  and,  m  order  to  alleviate  his  con- 
cern, gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  already  knew 
the  reason  of  his  being  in  that  apartment,  and 
desired  t6  be  informed  of  what  had  procured  him 
the  honour  to  see  him  at  such  a  juncture. 

^  My  dear  friend,"  said  our  adventurer,  pretend- 
ing to  recollect  himself  with  difficulty,  **  I  am  utterly 
ashamed  and  confounded  to  be  discovered  in  thts 
situation ;  but,  as  you  have  overheard  what  passed 
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between  mademouelle  and  me,  I  know  yon  will  do 
justice  to  my  intention,  and  forgive  my  mistake. 
After  begging  pardon  for  having  intruded  upon 
your  family  at  these  hours,  I  must  now  tell  you, 
that  my  cousin.  Count  Melvil,  was  some  time  ago 
so  much  misrepresented  to  his  mother  by  certain 
malicious  informers,  who  delight  in  sowing  discord 
in  private  ftmilies,  that  she  actually  believed  her 
SOD  an  extravagant  spendthrift,  who  had  not  only 
consumed  his  remittances  in  the  most  riotous  scenes 
of  disorder,  but  also  indulged  a  pernicious  appetite 
for  gaming,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  lost  all 
his  clot  :es  and  jewels  at  play.  In  consequence  of 
such  fidse  information,  she  expostulated  with  him 
in  a  severe  letter,  and  desired  he  would  transmit  to 
her  that  ring  which  is  in  your  custody,  it  being  a 
family  stone,  for  which  she  expressed  an  inesti- 
mable value.  The  young  genUeman,  in  his  answer  to 
lier  reproof  endeavoured  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  his  cha- 
racter, and,  with  regard  to  the  ring,  told  her  it  was 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  jeweller,  in  order  to  be 
new  set  according  to  her  own  directions,  and  that, 
whenever  it  should  be  altered,  he  would  send  it 
home  to  her  by  some  safe  conveyance.  This 
account  the  gooid  lady  took  for  an  evasion,  and 
upon  that  supposition  has  again  written  to  hhn,  in 
such  a  provoking  style,  that,  although  the  letter 
arrived  but  half  an  hour  ago.  he  is  determined  to 
despatch  a  courier  before  morning  with  the  mis- 
chievous ring,  for  which,  in  compliance  with  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  I  have  taken  the  free- 
dom to  disturb  you  at  this  unseasonable  hour." 

The  Grerman  paid  implicit  faith  to  every  circum- 
stance of  his  story,  which  indeed  could  not  well  be 
supposed  to  be  invented  extempore ;  the  ring  was 
immediately  restored,  and  our  adventurer  took  his 
leave,  congratulating  himself  upon  his  signal  deli- 
verance from  the  snare  in  which  he  had  fallen. 


CHAPTER  XVJL 

The  Step-daxne'8  Suspicions  being  awakened,  the  lays  a  Snare 
for  oux  Adventurer,  from  which  he  is  delivered  by  the  in- 
terposition of  his  Good  Genius. 

Though  the  husband  swallowed  the  bait  without 
further  inquirer,  the  penetration  of  the  wife  was  not 
so  easily  deceived.  That  same  dialogue  in  Wilhel- 
mina's  apartment,  far  from  allaying,  rather  inflamed 
he"  suspicion ;  because,  in  the  like  emergency,  she 
herself  had  once  profited  by  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  contrivance.  Without  communicating  her 
doubts  to  the  &ther,  she  resolved  to  double  her 
attention  to  the  daughter's  Aiture  conduct,  and 
keep  such  a  strict  eye  over  the  behaviour  of  our 
gallant,  that  he  should  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  elude  her  observation,  For  this 
purpose  she  took  into  her  pay  an  old  maiden,  of  the 
right  sour  disposition,  who  lived  in  a  house  opposite 
to  her  own,  and  directed  her  to  follow  the  young 
lady  in  all  her  outgoings,  whenever  she  should  re- 
ceive from  the  window  a  certain  signal,  which  the 
mother-in-law  agreed  to  make  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  not  long  before  this  scheme  succeeded  to  her 
wish.  The  door  of  communication  betwixt  Wiihel- 
mina's  apartment  and  the  staircase  being  nailed  up 
by  the  jeweller*8  express  order,  our  adventurer  was 
altogether  deprived  of  those  opportunities  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  was  not  at  all  mortified  to 
find  himself  so  restricted  in  a  correspondence  which 


began  to  be  tiresome  and  disa^reealle.  But  toe 
case  was  fkr  otherwise  with  his  dulcinea,  whote 
passion,  the  more  it  was  thwarted,  raged  with 
greater  violence,  like  a  fire,  that,  from  the  attempts 
that  are  made  to  extinguish  it,  gathers  greater 
force,  and  flames  with  double  fury. 

Upon  the  second  da^r  of  her  misfortune,  she  had 
written  a  very  tender  billet,  lamenting  her  nnhappi- 
ness  in  being  deprived  of  those  meetings  which 
constituted  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  entreating 
him  to  contrive  some  means  of  renewing  the  deli- 
cious commerce  in  an  unsuspected  place.  This 
intimation  she  proposed  to  convey  privately  into 
the  hand  of  her  lover,  during  his  next  visit  to  the 
family;  but  both  were  so  narrowly  eyed  by  the 
mother,  that  she  found  the  execution  of  her  design 
impracticable ;  and  next  forenoon,  on  pretence  of 
gomg  to  church,  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  compa- 
nion, who,  being  also  her  confidant,  undertook  to 
deliver  the  billet  with  her  own  hand. 

The  she-dragon  employed  by  her  mother,  in 
obedience  to  the  sign  which  was  displayed  from 
the  window,  imme^ately  put  on  her  veil,  and 
followed  Wilhelmina  at  a  distance,  witil  she  saw 
her  fairly  housed.  She  would  not  even  then  re- 
turn from  her  excursion,  but  hovered  about  in 
sight  of  the  door,  with  a  view  of  making  further 
observations.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
young  lady  disappeared,  the  scout  perceived  her 
coming  out,^  accompanied  by  her  comrade,  from 
whom  she  instantiy  parted,  and  bent  her  way 
towards  the  church  m  good  earnest,  while  the 
other  steered  her  course  in  another  direction.  The 
duenna,  after  a  moment's  suspense  and  considera- 
tion, divined  the  true  cause  of  this  short  visit,  and 
resolved  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  confidant, 
whom  she  traced  to  the  academy  in  which  our 
hero  lodged,  and  from  which  she  saw  her  return, 
after  the  supposed  message  was  delivered. 

Fraught  with  this  intelligence,  the  rancorous 
understrapper  hied  her  home  to  tiie  jeweller's  wife, 
and  made  a  faithful  recital  of  what  she  had  seen, 
communicating  at  the  same  time  her  own  conjec- 
tures on  that  subject.  Her  employer  was  equally 
astonished  and  incensed  at  this  information.  She 
was  seized  with  all  that  frenzy  which  takes  pos- 
session of  a  slighted  woman,  when  she  finds  her- 
self supplanted  by  a  detested  rival ;  and,  in  the  firet 
transports  of  her  indignation,  devoted  them  as 
sacrifices  to  her  vengeance.  Nor  was  her  surprise 
so  much  the  effect  of  his  dissimulation,  as  of  his 
want  of  taste  and  discernment.  She  inveighed 
against  him,  not  as  the  most  treacherous  lover,  but 
as  the  most  abject  wretch,  in  courting  the  smiles  of 
such  an  awkward  dowdy,  while  he  enjoyed  the 
favours  of  a  woman  who  had  numbered  princes  in 
the  train  of  her  admirers.  For  the  brilliancy  of 
her  attractions,  such  as  they  at  present  shone,  sne 
appealed  to  the  decision  of  her  minister,  who  con- 
sulted her  own  satisfaction  and  interest,  by  flatter- 
ing the  other's  vanity  and  resentment;  and  so 
unaccountable  did  the  depravity  of  our  heroes 
judgment  appear  to  this  conceited  dame,  that  she 
began  to  believe  there  was  some  mistake  in  the 
person,  and  to  hope  that  Wilhelmina's  gallant  was 
not  in  reality  her  professed  admirer,  Mr.  Fathon), 
but  rather  one  of  his  fellow-lodgers,  whose  passion 
he  favoured  with  his  mediation  and  assistance. 

On  this  notion,  which  notiiing  but  mere  vanitv 
could  have  inspired,  in  opposition  to  so  manv  more 
weighty  presumptions,  she  took  the  resolution  of 
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bringing  the  affair  to  a  ftdler  explanation,  before 
she  vould  concert  any  measures  to  the  prqudice  of 
our  adventorer,  and  forthwith  despatched  her  spy 
bock  to  his  lodgings,  to  solicit,  on  the  part  of  Wil- 
hebnina,  an  immediate  answer  to  the  letter  he  had 
receiTed.  This  was  an  expedition  with  which  the 
old  maiden  would  have  willingly  dispensed,  because 
it  was  founded  upon  an  uncertainty,  which  might 
be  attended  with  troublesome  consequences ;  but, 
nther  than  be  the  means  of  retarding  a  negotiation 
so  productive  of  that  sort  of  misoiief  which  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  all  of  her  tribe,  she  under- 
took to  manage  and  effect  the  discovery,  in  full 
confidence  of  her  own  talents  and  experience. 

With  such  a  fimd  of  self-sufficiency  and  instiga- 
tioD,  she  repaired  to  the  academy  on  the  instant, 
aod  inquiring  for  Mr.  Fathom,  was  introduced  to 
bis  apartment,  where  she  found  him  in  the  very 
act  of  writing  a  billet  to  the  jeweller's  daughter. 
The  artfol  agent  having  asked,  with  the  mysterious 
air  of  an  expert  go-between,  if  he  had  not  lately 
rt^eived  a  message  from  a  certain  young  lady ;  and 
being  answered  m  the  affirmative,  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  she  herself  was  a  person  favoured 
vith  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Wilhelmina, 
whom  she  had  known  from  her  cradle,  and  often 
dandled  on  her  knee ;  then  in  the  genuine  style  of 
a  prattling  dry  nurse,  she  launched  out  in  enco- 
mioms  on  his  dulcinea's  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  recounting  many  simple  occurrences  of  her 
infiincy  and  childhood ;  and  finally,  desiring  a  more 
circumstantial  answer  to  that  which  she  had  sent 
to  him  by  her  friend  Catherina.  In  the  course  of 
ber  loquacity,  she  had  also,  according  to  her  in- 
structions, hmted  at  the  misfortune  of  the  door ; 
aad,  on  the  whole,  performed  her  cue  with  such 
dexterity  and  discretion,  that  our  politician  was 
actually  overreached,  and,  having  finished  his 
epistle,  committed  it  to  her  care,  with  many  verbal 
expressions  of  eternal  love  and  fidelity  to  his 
dunning  Wilhelmina. 

The  messenger,  doubly  rejoiced  at  her  achieve- 
ment, which  not  only  recommended  her  ministry, 
but  also  gratified  her  malice,  returned  to  her  prin- 
cipal with  great  exultation,  and  delivering  the 
Wtter,  the  reader  will  easily  conceive  the  transports 
of  that  lady  when  she  r^id  the  contents  of  it  in 
these  words. 

"AnGELtc  Wilhslmina! — To  forget  those  ecstatic 
Henei  we  have  enjoyed  together,  or  even  live  without  the 
ra-itinuatioa  of  that  mutual  bliss,  were  to  quit  all  title  to 
prreeption,  and  resign  everv  hope  of  ftiture  happiness.  No ! 
B7  charmer,  while  my  head  retains  the  least  spark  of  inven- 
tMi,  sad  my  heart  glows  with  the  resolution  of  a  man,  our 
correspondence  shall  not  be  cut  off  by  the  machinations  of 
Ki  envioas  step-mother,  who  never  had  attractions  to  inspire 
Sjrraerous  passion ;  and,  now  that  age  and  wrinkles  have 
(i^^troyed  what  little  share  of  beauty  she  once  possessed, 
esdeavours,  like  the  (lend  in  paradise,  to  blast  those  Joys  in 
<}'>ter>.  from  wtiich  she  is  herself  eternally  excluded.  Doubt 
cot.  dear  soveretfpi  of  my  soul!  that  I  will  study,  with  all 
tie  ea.;emesB  of  desiring  love,  how  to  Trustrate  her  malicious 
is'etition,  and  renew  those  transporting  moments,  the  re- 
^oembrance  of  vrlilch  now  warms  the  breast  of  your  ever 
fBtotant  ••  Fathom." 

Had  our  hero  murdered  her  father,  or  left  her  a 
^disconsolate  widow,  by  efiFecling  the  death  of  her 
de&r  husband,  there  mi^ht  have  been  a  possibility 
C'f  ber  exerting  the  Christian  virtues  of  resignation 
^d  forgiveness;  but  such  a  personal  outrage  as 
^ai  contained  in  this  epistle  precluded  all  hope  of 
pvdon,  and  rendered  penitence  of  no  signification. 
Hii  atrocious  crime  being  now  fully  ascertained, 
»ii«  virago  gave  a  loose  to  her  resentment,  which 


became  so  loud  and  tempestuous,  that  her  informer 
shuddered  at  the  storm  she  had  raised,  and  began 
to  repent  of  having  communicated  the  intelligence 
whicn  seemed  to  have  such  a  violent  effect  upon 
her  brain. 

She  endeavoured,  however,  to  allay  the  agita- 
tion, by  flattering  her  fancy  with  the  prospect  of 
revenge,  and  gradoally  soothed  her  into  a  state  of 
deliberate  ire ;  during  which  she  determined  to 
take  ample  vengeance  on  the  delinquent  In  the 
zenith  of  her  rage,  she  would  have  had  immediate 
recourse  to  poison  or  steel,  had  she  not  been 
diverted  from  her  mortal  purpose  by  her  counsellor, 
who  represented  the  danger  of  engaging  in  such 
violent  measures,  and  proposed  a  more  secure 
scheme,  in  the  execution  of  which  she  would  see 
the  perfidious  wretch  sufficiently  punished,  without 
any  hazard  to  her  own  person  or  reputation.  She 
advised  her  to  inform  the  jeweller  of  Fathom's 
efforts  to  seduce  her  conjugal  fidelity,  and  impart  to 
him  a  plan,  by  which  he  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  detect  our  adventurer  in  the  very  act  of  prac- 
tising upon  her  virtue. 

The  lady  relished  her  proposal,  and  actuallv 
resolved  to  make  an  assignation  wiUi  Fertlinand, 
as  usual,  and  give  notice  of  the  appointment  to  her 
husband,  that  he  might  personally  discover  the 
treachery  of  his  pretended  friend,  and  inflict  upon 
him  such  chastisement  as  the  Grerman's  brutal  dis- 
position should  sug;gest,  when  inflamed  by  that 
species  of  provocation.  Had  this  project  been 
brought  to  bear,  Ferdinand,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  been  disqualified  from  engaging  in  any  future 
intrigue ;  but  fate  ordained  Uiat  the  design  should 
be  defeated,  in  order  to  reserve  him  for  more  im- 
portant occasions. 

Before  the  circumstances  of  the  plan  could  be 
adjusted,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  his  dul- 
cinea  in  the  street,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their 
mutual  condolence  on  the  interruption  they  had 
suffered  in  their  correspondence,  he  assured  her, 
that  he  would  never  give  his  invention  respite, 
until  he  should  have  verified  the  protestations  con- 
tained in  the  letter  he  had  delivered  to  her  discreet 
agent.  This  allusion  to  a  billet  she  had  never 
received,  did  not  fail  to  alarm  her  fears,  and  intro- 
duce a  very  mortifying  explanation,  in  which  he  so 
accurately  described  the  person  of  the  messenger, 
that  she  forthwith  comprehended  the  plot,  and 
communicated  to  our  hero  her  sentiments  on  that 
subject. 

Though  he  expressed  infinite  anxiety  and  chagrin 
at  this  misfortune,  which  could  not  fail  to  raise  new 
obstacles  to  their  love,  his  heart  was  a  stranger  to 
the  uneasiness  he  affected ;  and  rather  pleased  with 
the  occasion,  which  would  furnish  him  with  pre- 
tences to  withdraw  himself  gradually  from  an  inter- 
course by  this  time  become  e(}ually  cloying  and 
unprofitable.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
ther's temperament,  he  guessed  the  present  situation 
of  her  thoughts,  and  concluding  she  would  make 
the  jeweller  a  party  in  her  revenge,  he  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  discontinue  his  visits,  and 
cautiously  g^ard  against  any  future  interview  witli 
the  lady  whom  he  had  rendered  so  implacable. 

It  was  well  for  our  adventurer  that  his  good  for- 
tune so  seasonably  interposed ;  for  that  same  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  was  favoured  with  a  billet  from 
the  jeweller's  wife,  couched  in  the  same  tender  style 
she  had  formerly  used,  and  importing  an  earnest 
desire   of  seeing  him  next  day    at  the  wonted 
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rendezvoofi.  Although  his  penetration  was  sufficient 
to  perceive  the  drift  of  this  message,  or  at  least  to 
discern  the  risk  he  should  run  in  complying  with 
her  request,  yet  he  was  willing  to  he  more  fully 
certified  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicion,  and  wrote 
an  answer  to  the  hillet,  in  which  he  assured  her, 
that  he  would  repair  to  the  place  of  appointment 
with  all  the  punctuality  of  an  impatient  lover. 
Nevertheless,  instead  of  performing  this  promise, 
he,  in  the  morning,  took  post  in  a  puhlic  house 
opposite  to  the  place  of  assignation,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  ahout  noon  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  German,  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
enter  the  door  of  his  wife's  she-mend,  though 
the  appointment  was  fixed  at  five  in  the  evening. 
Fathom  hlessed  his  good  angel  for  having  conducted 
him  clear  of  this  conspiracy,  and  kept  his  station 
with  great  tranquillity  till  the  hour  of  meeting, 
when  he  heheld  his  enraged  Thalestris  take  the 
same  route,  and  enjoyed  her  disappointment  with 
ineffahle  satisfaction. 

Thus  favoured  with  a  pretext,  he  took  his  leave 
of  her,  in  a  letter,  giving  her  to  understand,  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  1)arharous  snare  she  had 
laid  for  him;  and  uphraiding  her  with  having 
made  such  an  ungrateful  return  for  all  his  tender- 
ness and  attachment.  She  was  not  hackward  in 
conveying  a  reply  to  this  expostulation,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  dictated  in  all  the  distraction 
of  a  proud  woman  who  sees  her  vengeance  baffled, 
as  well  as  her  love  disdained.  Her  letter  was  no- 
thing but  a  succession  of  reproaches,  menaces,  and 
incoherent  execrations.  She  taxed  him  with  kna- 
very, insensibility,  and  dissimulation;  imprecated  a 
thousand  curses  upon  his  head,  and  threatened  not 
only  to  persecute  his  life  with  all  the  arts  that  hell 
and  mahce  could  inspire,  but  also  to  wound  him  in 
the  person  of  her  daughter-in-law,  who  should  be 
enclosed  for  life  in  a  convent,  where  she  should 
have  leisure  to  repent  of  those  loose  and  disorderly 
practices  which  he  had  taught  her  to  commit,  and 
of  which  she  could  not  pretend  innocence,  as  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  confront  her  with  the 
evidence  of  her  lover's  own  confession.  Yet  all 
this  denunciation  was  qualified  with  an  alternative, 
by  which  he  was  ^ven  to  understand,  that  the 
gates  of  merepr  were  still  open,  and  that  penitence 
was  capable  of  washing  out  the  deepest  stsdn  of  guilt. 

Ferdinand  read  the  whole  remonstrance  with 
great  composure  and  moderation,  and  was  content 
to  incur  the  hazard  of  her  hate,  rather  than  put  her 
to  the  trouble  of  making  such  an  effort  of  gene- 
rosity, as  would  induce  her  to  forgive  the  heinous 
offence  he  had  committed ;  nor  did  his  apprehen- 
sion for  Wilhelnuna  in  the  least  influence  his  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion.  So  zealous  was  he  for 
her  spiritual  concerns,  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  hear  she  had  actually  taken  the  veil ;  but  he 
knew  such  a  step  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  her 
disposition,  and  that  no  violence  would  be  offered 
to  her  inclinations  on  that  score,  unless  her  step- 
mother should  communicate  to  the  fiither  that  letter 
of  Fathom's  which  she  had  intercepted,  and  by 
which  the  German  would  be  convmccd  of  his 
daughter's  backsliding ;  but  this  measure,  he  rightly 
supposed,  the  wife  would  not  venture  to  take,  lest 
the  husband,  instead  of  taking  her  advice  touching 
the  young  lady,  should  seek  to  compromise  the 
affair,  by  offering  her  in  marriage  to  her  debaucher, 
a  proffer,  which,  if  accepted,  would  overwhelm  the* 
mother  with  vexation  and  despair.    He  therefore 


chose  to  trust  to  the  effects  of  lenient  time,  which 
he  hoped  would  gradually  weaken  the  resentment 
of  this  Fenthesuea,  and  dissolve  his  connexioo 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  fiunily,  from  which  he 
longed  to  be  totally  detached. 

How  well  soever  he  might  have  succeeded  in  his 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother,  who 
by  her  situation  in  life  was  restrained  from  prose- 
cuting those  measures  her  resentment  had  planned 
against  his  fortitude  and  indifference ;  he  would 
have  found  greater  difficulty  than  he  had  foreseen, 
in  disengagmg  himself  from  the  daughter,  whose 
affections  he  had  won  under  the  most  solemn  pro- 
fessions of  honour  and  fidelity,  and  who,  now  she 
was  debarred  of  his  company  and  conversation, 
and  in  danger  of  losing  him  for  ever,  had  actually 
taken  the  resolution  of  disclosing  the  amour  to  her 
father,  that  he  might  interpose  in  behalf  of  her 
peace  and  reputation,  and  secure  her  happiness  by 
the  sanction  of  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Our  Hero  departs  from  Vienna,  and  qaita  the  Domahi  of 

Venua  for  the  rough  Field  of  Man. 

LncKiLT  for  our  adventurer,  before  he  adhered  to 
this  determination,  the  yount  Count  de  Melvil  was 
summoned  to  Presbnrg  by  his  fiither,  who  desired 
to  see  him,  before  he  should  take  the  field,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  French  king ;  and  Fathom  of  course  quitted 
Vienna,  in  order  to  attend  his  patron,  after  he  and 
Rei^aldo  had  resided  two  whole  years  in  that 
capital,  where  the  former  had  made  himself  perfect 
in  all  the  polite  exercises,  become  master  of  the 
French  tongue,  and  learned  to  speak  the  Italian 
with  great  fiicUity;  over  and  above  those  other 
Accomplishments  in  which  we  have  represented 
him  as  an  inimitable  original. 

As  for  the  yount  Count,  his  exteriors  were  so 
much  improvea  by  the  company  to  which  he  had 
access,  since  his  departure  from  his  fkther's  house, 
that  his  parents  were  equally  surprised  and  over- 
joyed at  tne  alteration.  All  that^awkwardness  and 
rusticity,  which  hung  upon  his*  deportment,  was, 
like  the  rough  coat  of  a  diamond,  polished  away ; 
the  connexion  and  disposition  of  his  limbs  seemed 
to  have  been  adjusted  anew ;  his  carriage  was  be- 
come easy,  his  air  perfectly  genteel,  and  his  con- 
versation gay  and  unrestrained.  The  merit  of  this 
reformation  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the 
care  and  example  of  Mr.  Fathom,  who  was  re- 
ceived by  the  old  Count  and  his  lady  with  marks 
of  singular  friendship  and  esteem;  nor  was  he 
overlooked  bj  Mademoiselle,  who  still  remained  in 
a  state  of  cehbacy,  and  seemed  to  have  resigned  all 
hope  of  altering  her  condition ;  she  expressed  un- 
common satisfaction  at  the  return  of  her  old  fa- 
vourite, and  re-admitted  him  into  the  same  degree  of 
familiarity  with  which  he  had  been  honoured  before 
his  departure. 

The  joy  of  Teresa  was  so  excessive  at  his  arrival, 
that  she  could  scarce  suppress  her  raptures,  so  as 
to  conceal  them  from  the  notice  of  the  family ;  and 
our  hero,  upon  this  occasion,  performed  the  part  of 
an  exquisite  actor,  in  dissembling  those  transports 
which  his  bosom  never  knew.  So  well  had  this 
pupil  retained  the  lessons  of  her  instructor,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  those  fraudulent  appropriations,  which 
she  still  continued  to  make,  she  had  found  means 
to  support  her  interest  and  character  with  Made- 
moiselle, and  even  to  acquire  such  influence  in 
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the  ftmily,  that  no  other  servant,  male  or  female, 
could  pretend  to  live  under  the  same  roo^  without 
paying  incessant  homage  to  this  artful  waiting- 
woman,  and  yielding  the  most  abject  stibmission 
to  her  will 

The  yoong  gentlemen  having  tarried  at  Presbur^ 
aboDt  six  weeks,  during  whicn  a  small  field  equi- 
page was  prepared  for  Renaldo,  they  repaired  to  the 
eamp  at  HeUbron,  under  the  auspices  of  Count 
Melvil,  in  whose  regiment  they  carried  arms  as 
Tolnnteers,  with  a  view  to  merit  promotion  in  the 
ienrice  by  their  own  personal  behaviour.  Our  ad- 
Tentorer  would  have  willingly  dispensed  with  this 
occasion  of  signaliaing  hinuBelf,  ms  talents  being 
much  better  adapted  to  another  sphere  of  life; 
nererthelesB,  he  affected  uncommon  alacrity  at  the 
prospect  of  gathering  laurels  in  the  field,  and  sub- 
scribed to  ms  fortune  with  a  good  grace;  fore- 
seeing, that  even  in  a  campaign,  a  man  of  his  art 
and  ingenuity  might  find  means  to  consult  his  cor- 
poral nfety,  without  any  danger  to  his  reputation. 
Accordingly,  before  he  had  lived  full  three  weeks 
in  camp,  the  damp  situation,  and  sudden  change  in 
his  iray  of  life,  had  such  a  violent  effect  upon  his 
coDstitntion,  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  all 
his  limbs,  and  mourned,  without  ceasing,  his  hard 
&te,  by  which  he  found  himself  precluded  from  all 
opportunity  of  exerting  his  diligence,  coura^  and 
activity,  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  to  which  he 
nov  aspired. 

Benaldo,  who  was  actually  enamoured  of  a  martial 
life,  and  missed  no  occasion  of  distinguishing  him- 
self^ consoled  his  companion  with  great  cordiality, 
encooraged  him  with  the  hope  of  seeing  his  con- 
sdtndon  familiarized  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
camp,  and  accommodated  him  with  every  thing 
which  he  thought  would  alleviate  the  pain  of  his 
hodj,  as  weU  as  the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  The  old 
CoQDt,  who  sincerely  sympathised  with  his  afflic- 
tion, would  have  persuaded  him  to  retire  into 
quarters,  where  he  could  be  careftdly  nursed,  and 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary  to  a  person  in 
^  condition ;  but  sudi  was  his  desire  of  glory, 
^  he  resisted  his  patron's  importunities  with 
great  constancy,  till  at  length,  seeing  the  old  gentie- 
°>aa  obstinatdy  determined  to  consult  his  liealth 
hj  removing  him  from  the  field,  he  gradually  suf- 
fered hims^  to  recover  the  use  of  his  hands,  made 
shift  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  amuse  himself  with 
<=iids  or  backgammon,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Mk  condition  of  his  legs,  ventured  to  ride  out  on 
horseback  to  visit  the  lines,  though  the  Count  and 
^  son  wodd  never  yield  to  his  solicitations  so  fiu*, 
u  to  let  him  accompany  Benaldo  in  those  excur- 
Booi  and  reconnoitring  parties,  by  which  a  volun- 
teer inures  himself  to  toil  and  peril,  and  acquires 
that  knowledge  in  the  operations  of  war,  which 
qialifies  him  for  a  command  in  the  service. 

Notwithstanding  this  exemption  from  all  duty, 
^  adventurer  managed  matters  so  as  to  pass  for 
3  youth  of  ii^Snite  mettie,  and  even  rendered  his 
Wkvar^ess  and  timidity  subservient  to  the  sup- 
port <tf  that  character,  by  expressing  an  impatience 
<^f  Ijing  inactive,  and  a  desire  of  signalizing  his 
prowess,  wMdi  even  the  disabled  condition  m  his 
^  ooold  scarce  restnun.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
^^  weak  nerves  and  excessive  irresolution,  who 
<>n  live  in  the  midst  of  actual  service,  without  im- 
^^Inig  tome  portion  of  nulitary  fortitude :  dangler 
^>^comes  habitual,  and  loses  a  great  part  of  its 
^^^fror;  ud  as  Uvr  is  often  caught  by  contagion. 


so  is  courage  commnnicated  among  the  individuals 
of  an  army.  The  hope  of  fame,  desire  of  honours  and 
preferment,  envy,  emulation,  and  the  dread  of  dis- 
grace, are  motives  which  cooperate  in  suppressing 
that  aversion  to  death  or  mutilation,  which  nature 
hath  implanted  in  the  human  mind ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  Fathom,  who  was 
naturally  chicken-hearted,  gained  some  advantages 
over  his  disposition  before  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
which  happened  to  be  neither  perilous  nor  severe. 

During  tiie  winter,  while  both  armies  remamed 
in  quarters,  our  adventurer  attended  his  patron  to 
Presburg,  and,  before  the  troops  were  in  motion, 
Benaldo  obtained  a  commission,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  went  into  garrison  at  Philipsburg, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  our  hero,  wlule  the 
old  Count's  duty  called  him  to  the  field  in  a  dif- 
ferent place.  Ferdinand  for  some  time  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  disposition,  by 
which  he  was  at  once  delivered  from  the  fittigues 
of  a  campaign,  and  the  inspection  of  a  severe  censor, 
in  the  person  of  Count  MelvU ;  and  his  satisfaction 
was  still  increased  by  an  accidental  meeting  with 
the  Tyrolese  who  had  been  his  confederate  at 
Vienna,  and  now  chanced  to  serve  in  garrison  on 
the  same  footing  with  himself.  These  two  knights- 
errant  renewed  their  former  correspondence,  and, 
as  all  soldiers  are  addicted  to  gaming,  levied  con- 
tributions upon  all  those  officers  who  had  money 
to  lose,  and  temerity  to  play. 

However,  they  had  not  long  pursued  this  branch 
of  traffic,  when  their  success  was  interrupted  by  a 
very  serious  occurrence,  that  for  the  present  entirely 
detached  the  gentlemen  in  the  gamson  from  sucn 
amusements.  The  French  troops  invested  Fort 
Kehl,  situated  on  tiie  Bhine,  opposite  to  Strasburg; 
and  the  Imperialists,  dreading  that  the  next  storm 
would  fall  u^n  Fhilipsburg,  employed  themselves 
with  great  diligence  to  put  that  important  fortress 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  If  the  suspension 
of  play  was  displeasing  to  our  hero,  the  expectation 
of  being  besieged  was  by  no  means  more  agreeable. 
He  knew  the  excellence  of  the  French  engineers, 
the  power  of  their  artillery,  and  the  ^rseverance 
of  their  generaL  He  felt,  by  anticipation,  the  toils 
of  hard  duty  upon  the  works,  the  horrors  of  night- 
alarms,  cannonading,  bombardment,  sallies,  and 
mines  blown  up;  and  deliberated  with  himself 
whether  or  not  he  should  privately  withdraw,  and 
take  refuge  among  the  besie^rs;  but,  when  he 
reflected  that  such  a  step,  brides  the  infamy  that 
must  attend  it,  would  be  like  that  of  running  upon 
Scylla,  seeking  to  avoid  Charybdis,  as  he  would  be 
exposed  to  more  danger  and  inconvenience  in  the 
trenches  than  he  coidd  possibly  undergo  in  the 
town,  and  after  all  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  ard 
treated  as  a  deserter;  upon  these  considerations  Le 
resolved  to  submit  himself  to  his  destiny,  and  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  fkte  by 
those  arts  he  had  formerly  practised  with  success. 
He  accordingly  found  means  to  enjoy  a  verr  bad 
state  of  healu  during  the  whole  siege,  which  lasted 
about  six  weeks  after  the  trenches  were  opened; 
and  then  the  garrison  marched  out  by  capitulation, 
with  all  the  honours  of  war. 


CHAPTEBXIX. 

He  put!  himself  under  the  Guidance  of  hit  Aisodata,  and 
Btumblet  upon  the  French  Camp,  where  he  finifthei  hia 

Military  Career. 

NoTHiNa  else  of  moment  was  transacted  daring 
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that  campaign ;  and  in  the  vinter  our  adventurer, 
-with  the  young  Count,  and  his  friend  the  Tyrolese, 
were  disposed  in  quarters  of  cantonment,  where 
Ferdinand  made  himself  amends  for  the  chagrin  he 
had  undergone,  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents  in 
which  he  excelled.  Not  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he  acted;  though  he 
knew  himself  consummate  in  the  art  of  play,  he 
was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  a  gamester's  name ;  nor 
did  he  find  himself  disposed  to  hazard  those  dis- 
coveries and  explanations  to  which  heroes  of  that 
class  are  sometimes  necessarily  exposed.  His  aim 
was  to  dwell  among  the  tents  of  civil  life,  undis- 
turbed by  quarrels  and  the  din  of  yrar,  and  render 
mankind  subservient  to  his  interest,  not  by  strata- 
gems which  irritate,  but  by  that  suppleness  of 
insinuation,  which  could  not  fail  to  sooth  the  temper 
of  those  on  whom  he  meant  to  prey. 

He  saw  that  all  his  expectations  of  Count  MelviFs 
future  fisivour  were  connected  with  his  choice  of  a 
military  life;  and  that  his  promotion  in  the  service 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  his  per- 
sonal behaviour  in  such  emergencies  as  he  did  not 
at  all  wish  to  encounter.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
confided  so  much  in  his  own  dexterity  and  address, 
that  he  never  doubted  of  being  able  to  rear  a 
splendid  fortune  for  himself,  provided  he  could 
once  obtain  a  fixed  and  firm  foundation.  He  had 
in  fancy  often  enjoyed  a  prospect  of  England,  not 
only  as  his  native  country,  to  which,  like  a  true 
citizen,  he  longed  to  be  united;  but  also  as  the 
land  of  promise,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
abounding  with  subjects  on  which  he  knew  his 
talents  would  be  properly  exercised. 

These  reflections  never  occurred,  without  leaving 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our  adven- 
turer, which  influenced  his  deliberations  in  such  a 
manner,  as  at  length  amounted  to  a  perfect  resolu- 
tion of  withdrawing  himself  privately  from  a  service 
that  teemed  with  disagreeable  events,  and  of  trans- 
porting himself  into  the  country  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  considered  as  the  Canaan  of  all  able 
adventurers.  But,  previous  to  his  appearance  on 
'ihat  stage,  he  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  metro- 
polis of  France,  in  which  he  hoped  to  improve 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
acquire  such  intelligence  as  would  qualify  him  to 
act  a  more  important  part  upon  the  British  scene. 
After  having  ror  some  time  indulged  these  prospects 
ji  secret,  he  determined  to  accommodate  himself 
with  the  company  and  experience  of  the  Tyrolese, 
whom,  under  the  specious  title  of  an  associate,  he 
knew  he  could  convert  into  a  very  serviceable  tool, 
in  forwarding  the  execution  of  his  own  projects. 

Accordingly,  the  inclination  of  this  confederate 
was  sounded  by  distant  hints,  and  being  found  i^t, 
our  hero  made  him  privy  to  his  design  of  decatnp- 
ing  without  beat  of  drum;  though  at  the  same 
time,  he  begged  his  advice  touching  the  method  of 
their  departure,  that  he  might  retire  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  the  nature  of  such  a  step  would  permit. 
Divers  consultations  were  held  upon  this  subject, 
before  they  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  making 
their  escape  from  the  army,  after  it  should  have 
taken  the  fiell  in  the  spring ;  because,  in  that  case, 
they  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  going 
abroad  on  foraging  parties,  and,  during  one  of  these 
excursions,  might  retire  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade  their  companions  that  they  had  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands. 

Agreeable  to  this  determination,  the  camp  was 


no  sooner  formed  in  Alsace  than  our  associates 
began  to  make  preparations  for  their  march,  and  had 
already  ^en  all  the  previous  measures  for  their 
departure,  when  an  accident  happened,  which  oar 
hero  did  not  fail  to  convert  to  his  own  advantage. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  desertion  of  Henaldo'f 
valet,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  gentie  chastisement, 
which  he  had  richly  merited,  thought  proper  to 
disappear,  aiter  having  plundered  his  master's  port- 
manteau, which  he  had  forced  open  for  the  purpose. 
Ferdinand,  who  was  the  first  person  that  discovered 
the  theft,  immediately  comprehended  the  whole  ad- 
venture, and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  delin- 
quent would  never  return,  resolved  to  finish  what 
the  fugitive  had  imperfectiy  performed. 

Being  favoured  with  the  unreserved  confidence 
of  the  young  Count,  he  instantly  had  recourse  to 
his  bureau,  the  locks  of  which  he  found  means  to 
burst  open,  and  examining  a  private  drawer,  con- 
trived with  great  art  to  conceal  Renaldo's  jewels 
and  cash,  made  himself  master  of  the  contents  with- 
out hesitation ;  then  cutting  open  his  cloak-bag. 
and  strewing  the  tent  with  his  linen  and  clothes 
began  to  raise  his  voice,  and  produce  such  a  cla- 
mour as  alarmed  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
brought  a  great  many  officers  into  the  tent 

He  on  tms,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  performed 
his  cue  to  a  miracle,  expressing  confusion  and  con- 
cern so  naturally  in  his  gestures  and  exclamation, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  suspect  his  sincerity ; 
nay,  to  such  a  degree  of  finesse  did  his  cunning 
amount,  that  when  his  friend  and  patron  entered,  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  he  soon  received  of 
his  loss,  our  adventurer  exhibited  undoubted  signs 
of  distraction  and  delirium,  and,  springing  upon  Ke- 
naldo  with  all  the  frantic  fury  of  a  bedlamite, 
*'  Villain,"  cried  he,  "  restore  the  effects  you  have 
stole  from  your  master,  or  you  shall  be  immediately 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  prevot"  However 
mortified  M.  de  Melvil  might  be  at  his  own  misfor- 
tune, the  condition  of  his  friend  seemed  to  touch 
him  more  nearly ;  he  undervalued  his  own  loss  as  a 
trifle  that  could  be  easily  repaired;  said  every 
thing  which  he  thought  would  tend  to  sooth  and  com- 
pose the  agitation  of  Ferdinand ;  and  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  retire  to  rest.  The  calamity  was 
wholly  attributed  to  the  deserter ;  and  Benaldo,  far 
from  suspecting  the  true  author,  took  occasion,  from 
his  behaviour  on  this  emergency,  to  admire  him  as 
a  mirror  of  integrity  and  attachment :  in  such  an 
exquisite  manner  did  he  plan  all  his  designs,  that 
almost  every  instance  of  his  fraud  furnished  matter 
of  triumph  to  his  reputation. 

Having  thus  profitably  exercised  his  genius,  this 
subtle  ^litician  thought  it  high  time  to  relinquish 
his  mihtary  expectations,  and  securing  all  his  valu- 
able acquisitions  about  his  own  person,  rode  out  with 
his  understrapper,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  dragoons,  who 
went  in  quest  of  forage.  While  the  troopers  were 
employed  in  making  up  their  trusses,  the  two  ad- 
venturers advanced  towards  the  skirt  of  a  wood,  on 
pretence  of  reconnoitering,  and  the  Tyrolese,  who 
undertook  to  be  our  hero's  guide,  directing  him  to 
a  path  which  leads  towards  Strasburg,  they  sud- 
denly vanished  from  the  eves  of  their  companions, 
who  in  a  few  minutes  heanng  the  report  of  several 
pistols,  which  the  confederates  purposely  fired,  con- 
jectured that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of 
French,  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Tyrolese  had  over-rated  his  own  knowledge 
when  he  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  conduct* 
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ing  our  hero ;  for  upon  their  arriyal  at  a  certain 
place,  where  two  roads  crossed  each  other,  he 
chanced  to  follow  that  which  not  onlj  Anstrated 
their  intention,  but  eren  led  them  directly  to  the 
French  camp ;  so  that,  in  the  twilight,  they  fell  in 
upon  one  of  the  out-guu^  before  the^  were  aware 
of  their  mistake.  Whatever  confusion  and  per- 
plexity they  might  undergo,  when  they  heard  them- 
selves questioned  by  the  sentinel  on  the  advanced 
post,  certain  it  is,  they  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
fear  or  disorder ;  but  while  Ferdinand  endeavoured 
to  recollect  himself  his  fellow-traveller,  with  the 
appearance  of  admirable  intrepidity  and  presence 
of  mind,  told  the  soldier  that  he  and  his  companion 
vere  two  gentlemen  of  family,  who  had  quitted  the 
Austrian  army,  on  account  of  having  sustained 
some  ill  usage,  which  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
resenting  in  an^r  other  way,  and  that  they  were 
come  to  offer  their  services  to  the  French  general, 
to  whose  quarters  they  desired  to  be  immediately 
conreyed. 

The  sentinel,  to  whom  such  an  instance  of  deser- 
tion was  neither  rare,  nor  indeed  uncommon,  di- 
rected them  without  scruple  to  the  next  post,  where 
they  found  a  Serjeant's  party,  from  which,  at  their 
request,  they  were  transmitted  to  the  officer  of  the 
grand  guard,  and  by  him  next  morning  introduced 
to  Count  Coigny,  who  very  politely  received  them 
as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  France.  Though 
this  translation  was  not  at  all  to  our  hero's  liking, 
he  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  his  fate,  glad  to  find 
himself  on  these  terms,  in  possession  of  his  effects, 
of  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  in&llibly 
rifled. 

This  campaign,  however,  was  the  most  disagree- 
ahle  period  of  his  whole  life  ;  because  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  entered  into  the  service  subjected 
him  to  the  particular  observation  and  notice  of  the 
French  officers ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very 
alert  in  his  duty,  and  summon  all  his  fortitude  to 
maintain  the  character  he  had  assimied.  What 
rendered  his  situation  still  more  unpalatable,  was 
the  activity  of  both  armies  in  the  course  of  this 
season,  during  which,  over  and  above  sundry  fa- 
tigumg  marches  and  counter-marches,  he  was  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  affair  of  Halleh,  which  was 
very  obstinate ;  where,  being  in  the  skirts  of  the 
detachment,  he  was  actuaUv  wounded  in  the  face  by 
the  sword  of  an  hussar:  but  this  was,  luckily  for 
him,  the  last  time  he  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  exerting  his  military  prowess,  for  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  was  proclaimed  before  he  was  cured 
of  his  wound,  and  peace  concluded  about  the  end 
of  the  campaign. 

Daring  his  spjoum  in  the  French  camp,  he 
asnmied  the  character  of  a  man  of  family,  who, 
being  disgusted  at  some  supercilious  treatment  he 
bad  met  with  in  the  German  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  ambitious  of  carrying  arms  under  the 
banners  of  France,  took  the  opportunity  of  retreat- 
uig  by  stealth  from  his  friends,  accompanied  only 
bj  one  with  whom  he  could  intrust  hu  intention. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  managed  his  matters  to  such 
advantage,  that  many  French  officers  of  rank  were 
Tery  weU  disposed  to  contribute  their  interest  in  bis 
behali^  had  his  inclination  verged  towards  promotion 
in  the  army ;  but  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  his 
real  design,  onder  the  specious  pretext  of  longing 
to  see  the  metropolis  of  France,  that  centre  ^ 
pleasure  and  pohteness,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
loend  some  time  for  the  improvement  of  his  address 


and  understanding.  These  were  motives  too  laud- 
able to  be  opposed  by  his  new  patrons,  some  of 
whom  fumishei  him  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  certain  noblemen  of  the  first  rank  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  for  which  place  he  and  his  com- 
panion set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  honourable  dismission  they 
had  obtained  from  a  life  of  inconvenience,  danger, 
and  alann. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

He  prepares  a  Stratagein,  tmt  finds  himself  countermined; 
proceeds  on  his  Jouroey,  and  is  overtaken  by  a  terrible 

Tempest.^ 

In  the  course  of  this  joumej,  Ferdinand,  who  was 
never  deficient  in  his  political  capacity,  held  a 
secret  conclave  with  his  own  thoughts,  not  only 
touching  the  plan  of  his  own  future  conduct,  but 
also  concerning  his  associate,  of  whose  fidelity  and 
adherence  he  began  to  entertain  such  doubts  as  dis- 
coura^d  him  from  the  prosecution  of  that  design 
in  which  the  Tyrolese  had  been  at  first  included  : 
for  he  had  lately  observed  him  practise  the 
arts  of  his  occupation  among  the  French  officers, 
with  such  rapacity  and  want  of  caution,  as  indicated 
a  dangerous  temerity  of  temper,  as  well  as  a  furious 
rage  of  acquiring,  which  might  be  some  time  or 
other  satiated  upon  his  own  friends.  In  other 
words,  our  adventurer  was  afraid  that  his  accomplice 
would  profit  by  his  knowledge  of  the  road  and 
countries  through  which  they  travelled,  and,  after 
having  made  free  with  his  most  valuable  effects, 
in  consequence  of  the  familiarity  subsisting  between 
them,  leave  him  some  morning  without  the  cere- 
mony of  a  formal  adieu. 

Aroused  by  this  suspicion,  he  resolved  to  antici- 
pate the  supposed  intention  of  the  Tyrolese,  by 
taking  his  own  departure  in  the  same  abrupt  man- 
ner ;  and  this  scheme  he  actually  put  in  execution, 
upon  their  arrival  in  Bar-le-duc,  where  it  was 
agreed  they  should  spend  a  day  to  repose  and 
refresh  themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  hanl  riding. 
Ferdinand,  therefore,  taking  the  advantage  of  his 
companion's  absence — for  the  Tyrolese  had  walked 
abroad  to  view  the  town — ^foimd  means  to  hire  a 
peasant,  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  through  a 
by-road  as  far  as  Chalons,  and  with  his  guide  he 
accordingly  set  out  on  horseback,  after  having  dis- 
charged the  bill,  left  a  blank  paper  sealed  up  in 
form  of  a  letter,  directed  to  his  fnend,  and  secured 
behind  his  own  saddle  a  pair  of  leathern  bags,  in 
which  his  jewels  and  cash  were  usually  contained. 
So  eager  was  our  hero  to  leave  the  Tyrolese  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  behind,  that  he  rode  all  night  at 
a  round  pace  without  halting,  and  next  momi::;; 
found  himself  at  a  village  distant  thirteen  goo^i 
leagues  from  any  part  of  the  route  which  he  and  his 
companion  had  at  first  resolved  to  pursue. 

Here,  thinking  himself  safely  delivered  from  the 
cause  of  all  his  apprehension,  he  determined  to  lie 
incognito  for  a  few  days,  so  as  that  he  might  run  no 
risk  of  an  accidental  meeting  upon  the  road  with 
the  person  whose  company  he  had  forsaken  ;  and 
accordingly  took  possession  of  an  apartment,  in 
which  he  went  to  rest,  desiring  his  guide  to  wake 
him  when  dinner  should  be  ready.  Having  enjoyed 
a  very  comfortable  refreshment  of  sleep,  with  his 
bags  imder  his  pillow,  he  was  summoned,  accord- 
ing to  his  direction,  and  ate  a  very  hearty  meal, 
with  great  tranquillity  and  internal  satis&ction.  In 
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the  afternoon  hi  amused  himself  with  happy  pre- 
sages and  ideal  prospects  of  his  future  fortune,  and, 
m  the  midst  of  these  imaginary  banquets,  was 
seized  with  an  inclination  of  realizing  his  bliss,  and 
regaling  his  eyesight  with  the  fruits  of  that  success 
which  had  hidierto  attended  his  endeavours.  Thus 
inflamed,  he  opened  the  repository,  and,  O  reader ! 
what  were  his  reflections,  when,  in  lieu  of  Made- 
moiselle MelvU's  ear-rings  and  necklace,  the  Grer- 
man's  golden  chain,  divers  jewels  of  considerable 
value,  the  spoils  of  sundry  dupes,  and  about  two 
hundred  ducats  in  ready  money,  he  found  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  parcel  of  rusty  nails,  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  in  weight  and 
bulk  the  movables  he  had  lost. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  our  adventurer  made  this 
discovery  without  emotion.  If  the  eternal  salvation 
of  mankind  could  have  been  purchased  for  the  tenth 
part  of  his  treasure,  he  would  have  left  the  whole 
species  in  a  state  of  reprobation,  rather  than  redeem 
them  at  that  price,  unless  he  had  seen  in  the  bar- 
gain some  evident  advantage  to  his  own  concerns. 
One  may,  therefore,  easily  conceive  with  what 
milkiness  of  resignation  he  bore  the  loss  of  the 
whole,  and  saw  himself  reduced  from  such  affluence 
to  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  about  twenty 
ducats,  and  some  loose  silver,  which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket,  for  his  expense  upon  the  road.  How- 
ever bitter  this  pill  nu^ht  be  m  swallowing,  he  so 
far  mastered  his  mortification,  as  to  digest  it  with 
a  good  grace.  His  own  penetration  at  once  pointed 
out  the  canal  through  which  this  misfortune  had 
flowed  upon  him ;  be  forthwith  placed  the  calamity 
to  the  account  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  never  doubting 
that  he  had  retired  with  the  booty  across  the  Bhine, 
into  some  place  to  which  he  knew  Fathom  would 
not  follow  his  footsteps,  he  formed  the  melancholy 
resolution  of  pursuing  with  all  despatch  his  journey 
to  Paris,  that  he  mi^t,  with  all  convenient  expe- 
dition, indemnify  himself  for  the  discomfiture  he 
had  sustained. 

With  regard  to  his  confederate,  his  conjecture 
was  perfectly  right ;  that  adventurer,  though  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  our  hero  in  point  of  gemus  and 
invention,  had  manifestly  the  advantage  of  him  in 
the  articles  of  age  and  experience;  he  was  no 
stranger  to  Fathom's  qualifications,  the  happy  ex- 
ertion of  which  he  had  often  seen.  He  knew  him 
to  be  an  economist  of  the  most  frugal  order,  conse- 
quently concluded  his  finances  were  worthy  of 
examination ;  and,  upon  the  true  principles  of  a 
sharper,  eased  him  of  the  encumbrance,  taking  it 
for  ^pranted,  that,  in  so  doing,  he  only  precluded 
Ferdmand  from  the  power  of  acting  the  same  tra- 
gedy upon  him,  should  ever  opportunity  concur 
with  his  inclination.  He  had  therefore  concerted 
his  measures  with  the  dexterity  of  an  experienced 
conveyancer,  and,  snatching  the  occasion,  while  our 
hero,  travel-tainted,  lay  sunk  in  the  arms  of  pro- 
found repose,  he  ripped  up  the  seams  of  the  leather 
depository,  withdrew  the  contents,  introduced  the 
parcel  of  nails,  which  he  had  made  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  repaired  the  breach  with  great 
deliberation. 

Had  Fathom's  good  genius  prompted  him  to  ex- 
amine his  effects  next  morning,  the  T^lese,  in  &11 
probability,  would  have  maintained  his  acquisition 
by  force  of  arms;  for  his  personal  conrage  was 
rather  more  determined  than  that  of  our  adven- 
turer, and  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  ascendancy 
in  this  particular ;  but  his  good  fortune  prevented 


such  explanation.  Immediately  after  dinner,  he 
availed  himself  of  his  knowledge,  and  betaking 
himself  to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  set  out  in  a 
post-chaise  for  LuneviUe,  while  our  hero  was  medi- 
tating his  own  escape. 

Fathom's  conception  was  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  this  adventure,  as  soon  as  his 
chagrin  would  give  his  sagacity  fair  play ;  nor 
would  he  allow  nis  resolution  to  sink  under  the 
trial;  on  the  contrary,  he  departed  fh>m  the  village 
that  same  afternoon,  under  tiie  auspices  of  his  con- 
ductor, and  found  himself  benighted  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  far  from  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  place,  the  indistinct  images  of  the  trees  that 
appeared  on  every  side,  **  stretching  their  extrava- 
gant arms  athwart  the  gloom,"  conspired,  with  the 
dejection  of  spirits  occasioned  by  his  loss,  to  disturb 
his  fimcy,  and  raise  strange  phantoms  in  his  imagi- 
nation. Although  he  was  not  naturally  supersti- 
tious, his  mind  began  to  be  invaded  with  an  awful 
horror,  that  gradimlly  prevailed  over  all  the  conso- 
lations of  reason  and  philosophy ;  nor  was  his  heart 
free  from  the  terrors  of  assassination.  In  order  to 
dissipate  these  disagreeable  reveries,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  conversation  of  his  guide,  by  whom 
he  was  entertained  with  the  history  of  divers  tra- 
vellers who  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  by 
rufilans,  whose  retreat  was  in  the  recesses  of  that 
very  wood. 

in  the  midst  of  this  communication,  which  did 
not  at  all  tend  to  the  elevation  of  our  hero's  spirits, 
the  conductor  made  an  excuse  for  dropping  be- 
hind, while  our  traveller  jogged  on  in  expectation 
of  being  joined  again  by  him  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  that  hope ;  the 
sound  of  the  other  horse's  feet  by  degrees  grew 
more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  altogether  died 
away.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance.  Fathom 
halted  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  listened  with 
the  most  fearful  attention ;  but  Itis  sense  of  hearing 
was  saluted  with  nought  but  the  dismal  sighings  of 
the  trees,  Uiat  seem^  to  foretel  an  approaching 
stonn.  Accordingly,  the  heavens  contracted  a  more 
drearv  aspect,  the  lightning  began  to  ^leam,  the 
thunder  to  roll,  and  the  tempest,  raising  its  voice  to 
a  tremendous  roar,  descended  in  a  torrent  of  rain. 

In  this  emergency,  the  fortitude  of  our  hero  was 
almost  quite  overcome.  So  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances of  danger  and  distress  might  have  ap- 
palled the  most  undaunted  breast ;  what  impression 
then  must  they  have  made  upon  the  mind  of  Fer- 
dinand, who  was  by  no  means  a  man  to  set  fear  at 
defiance !  Indeed,  he  had  well  nigh  lost  the  use  of 
his  reflection,  and  was  actually  iu'^ed  to  the  skin, 
bdfore  he  could  recollect  himself  so  far  as  to  quit 
the  road,  and  seek  for  shelter  among  the  thickets 
that  surrounded  him.  Having  rode  some  furlongs 
into  the  forest,  he  took  his  station  under  a  toit  of 
tall  trees,  that  screened  him  from  the  storm,  and  in 
that  situation  called  a  council  within  himself^  to 
deliberate  upon  his  next  excursion.  He  persuaded 
himself  that  his  guide  had  deserted  him  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  give  intelligence  of  a  traveller 
to  some  gang  of  robbers  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected ;  and  that  he  must  of  necessity  &11  a  prey- 
to  those  banditti,  unless  he  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  elude  their  search,  and  disentangle  him- 
self fW)m  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 

Harrowed  with  these  apprehensions,  he  resolved 
to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  hurricane. 
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u  of  tiro  erils  the  least,  and  penetrate  straight 
fonrards  through  some  deyious  opening,  until  he 
should  be  delivered  from  the  forest  For  this  pnr^ 
pose  he  tamed  his  horse's  head  in  a  line  aaite 
cootrarj  to  the  direction  of  the  high  road  whien  he 
hsd  left,  on  the  supposition  that  the  robbers  would 
pursue  that  track  in  quest  of  him,  and  that  they 
ironld  never  dream  of  his  deserting  the  highway, 
to  traverse  an  unknown  forest,  ami£t  the  darkness 
of  such  a  boisterous  night  After  he  had  continued 
in  this  progress  through  a  succession  of  groves, 
and  bogs,  and  thorns,  and  hrakes,  by  which  not 
only  his  clothes,  but  also  his  skin  suffered  in  a 
grievous  manner,  while  every  nerve  quivered  with 
eagerness  and  dismay,  he  at  length  reached  an  open 
plain,  and  pursain|^  his  course,  in  full  hope  of 
arriving  at  some  village,  where  his  life  would  be 
safe,  he  descried  a  rush-light  at  a  distance,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  star  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
riding  towards  it  at  full  speed,  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a  lone  cottage,  into  which  he  was  admitted 
by  on  old  woman,  who,  understanding  he  was  a 
bewildered  traveller,  received  him  with  great  hos- 
pitality. 

When  he  learned  from  his  hostess,  that  there 
▼as  not  another  house  within  three  leagues ;  that 
she  could  accommodate  him  with  a  tolerable  bed, 
and  his  horse  with  lodging  and  oats,  he  thanked 
Heaven  for  his  good  fortune,  in  stumhling  upon 
this  homely  hahitation,  and  determined  to  pass  the 
night  under  the  protection  of  the  old  cottager,  who 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  her  husband,  who 
was  a  fiiggot-maker,  had  gone  to  the  next  town  to 
dispose  ?  his  merchandise ;  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  would  not  return  till  next  morning,  on 
account  of  the  tempestuous  night  Ferdinand 
sounded  the  beldame  with  a  thousand  artful  inter- 
rogations, and  she  answered  with  such  appearance 
of  truth  and  simplicity,  that  he  concluded  his  person 
vas  quite  secure ;  and,  after  having  been  regaled 
with  a  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  desired  she  would 
conduct  him  into  the  chamber  where  she  proposed 
he  should  take  his  repose.  He  was  accordmgly 
Bshered  up  by  a  sort  of  ladder  into  an  apartment 
furnished  witL  a  standing  bed,  and  almost  half 


filled  with  trusses  of  straw.  He  seemed  extremely 
well  pleased  with  his  lodging,  which  in  reality  ex- 
ceeded his  expectation:  and  his  kind  landlady, 
cautioning  him  against  letting  the  candle  approa^ 
the  combustibles,  took  her  leave,  and  locked  the 
door  on  the  outside.     

CHAPTEBXXL 
He  UDm  upon  Scylla,  seeking  to  avoid  ChaiybdU. 

Fathok,  whose  own  principles  taught  him  to  be 
sttspidous,  and  ever  upon  nis  guard  against  the 
treachery  of  his  fellow-creatures,  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  this  instance  of  her  care,  in  confining 
ber  guest  to  her  chamber,  and  began  to  be  seized 
with  strange  fancies,  when  he  ob^rved  that  there 
was  no  bolt  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  by  which  he 
might  secure  himself  from  intrusion.  In  conse- 
quence of  diese  suggestions,  he  proposed  to  take 
an  accurate  survey  of  every  object  in  the  apart- 
ment, and,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  still 
warm,  who  bad  been  lately  stabbed,  and  concealed 
beneath  several  bundles  of  straw. 

Such  a  discovery  could  not  fail  to  fill  the  breast 
^  our  hero  with  unspeakable  horror  *,  for  he  con- 
cluded tieit  he  himself  would  undergo  the  same 


fate  before  morning,  without  tite  interposition  of  a 
miracle  in  his  favour.  In  the  first  transports  of  his 
dread,  he  ran  to  the  window,  with  a  view  to  escape 
by  that  outlet,  and  found  his  flight  effectually  ob- 
structed by  divers  strong  bars  of  iron.  Then  his 
heart  began  to  palpitate,  his  hair  to  bristle  up,  and 
his  knees  to  totter ;  his  thoughts  teemed  with  pre- 
sages of  death  and  destruction ;  his  conscience  rose 
up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  he  underwent  a 
severe  paroxysm  of  dismay  and  distraction.  His 
spirits  were  agitated  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
that  produced  a  species  of  resolution  akin  to  that 
which  is  inspired  by  brandy  or  other  strong  liquors, 
and,  by  an  impulse  that  seemed  supernatural,  he 
was  immediately  hurried  into  measures  for  his  own 
preservation. 

What  upon  a  less  interesting  occasion  his  imagi- 
nation durst  not  propose,  he  now  executed  without 
scruple  or  remorse.  He  undressed  the  coipse  that 
lay  bleeding  among  the  straw,  and,  conveymg  it  to 
the  bed  in  his  arms,  deposited  it  in  the  attitude 
of  a  person  who  sleeps  at  his  ease ;  then  he  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  took  possession  of  the  place 
from  whence  the  body  had  been  removed,  and, 
holding  a  pistol  ready  cocked  in  each  hand,  waited 
for  the  sequel  with  that  determined  purpose  which 
is  often  the  immediate  production  of  despair.  About 
midnight  he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  ascending  the 
ladder ;  the  door  was  softly  opened ;  he  saw  the 
shadow  of  two  men  stalking  towards  the  bed,  a  dark 
lanthorn  being  unshronded,  directed  their  aim  to 
the  supposed  sleeper,  and  he  that  held  it  thrust  a 
poniard  to  his  heart ;  the  force  of  the  blow  made 
a  compression  on  the  chest,  and  a  sort  of  groan 
issued  fh>m  the  windpipe  of  the  defunct ;  the  stroke 
was  repeated,  without  producing  a  repetition  of  the 
note,  so  that  the  assassins  concluded  the  work  was 
effectually  done,  and  retired  for  the  present  with  a 
design  to  return  and  rifle  the  deceased  at  their 
leisure. 

Never  had  our  hero  spent  a  moment  in  such 
agony  as  he  felt  during  this  operation ;  the  whole 
surface  of  his  body  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat, 
and  his  nerves  were  relaxed  with  an  universal  palsy. 
In  short,  he  remained  in  a  trance  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, contributed  to  his  safety;  for,  had  he 
retained  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  mig^t  have  been 
discovered  by  the  transports  of  his  fear.  The  first 
use  he  made  of  his  retrieved  recollection,  was  to 
perceive  that  the  assassins  had  left  the  door  open 
m  their  retreat;  and  he  would  have  instantly 
availed  himself  of  this  their  neglect,  by  sallying 
out  upon  them,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  had  he 
not  b^n  restrained  by  a  conversation  he  overheard 
in  the  room  below,  importing,  that  the  ruffians  were 
going  to  set  out  upon  another  expedition,  in  hopes  of 
finding  more  prey.  The^  accordingly  departed, 
after  having  laid  strong  ixnunctions  upon,  the  old 
woman  to  keep  the  door  mst  locked  during  their 
absence ;  and  Ferdinand  took  his  resolution  with- 
out farther  delay.  So  soon  as,  b^  his  conjecture, 
the  robbers  were  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
house,  he  rose  from  his  lurking-place,  moved  softly 
towards  the  bed,  and,  rummagmg  the  pockets  of  the 
deceaseo,  found  a  purse  well  stored  with  ducats,  of 
which,  together  with  a  silver  watch  and  a  diamond 
ring,  he  immediately  possessed  himself  withouv 
scruple ;  then,  descending  with  great  care  and  cir- 
cumspection into  the  lower  apartment,  stood  before 
the  old  beldame,  before  she  had  the  least  intimation 
of  his  approach. 
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Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  trade  of  blood,  the 
hoarj  hBg  did  not  behold  this  apparition  without 
giving  signs  of  infinite  terror  and  astonishment, 
belie\mg  it  was  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  her 
second  guest,  who  had  been  murdered ;  she  fdl 
upon  her  knees  and  began  to  recommend  herself  to 
the  protection  of  the  sunts,  crossing  herself  with 
as  much  devotion  as  if  she  had  been  entitled  to  the 
particular  care  and  attention  of  Heayen.  Nor  did 
her  anxiety  abate,  when  she  was  undeceived  in  this 
her  supposition,  and  understood  it  was  no  phantom, 
but  the  real  substance  of  the  stranger,  who^  with« 
out  staying  to  upbraid  her  with  the  enormity  of  her 
crimes,  commanded  her,  on  pain  of  immediate  death, 
to  produce  his  horse,  to  which  being  conducted,  he 
set  her  upon  the  saddle  without  delay,  and,  mount- 
ing behind,  invested  her  with  the  management  of 
the  reins,  swearing,  in  a  most  peremptory  tone,  that 
the  only  chance  she  had  for  her  life,  was  in  directing 
him  safely  to  the  next  town ;  and  that,  so  soon  as 
she  should  give  him  the  least  cause  to  doubt  her 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  that  task,  he  would 
on  the  instant  act  the  part  of  her  executioner. 

This  declaration  haa  its  effect  upon  the  withered 
Hecate,  who,  with  many  supplications  for  mercy 
and  for^yeness,  promised  to  guide  him  in  safety  to 
a  certam  yillage  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues, 
where  he  might  lodge  in  security,  and  be  provided 
with  a  fresh  horse,  or  other  convenience,  for  pur- 
suing his  intended  route.  On  these  conditions  he 
told  her  she  might  deserve  his  clemency;  and  they 
accordingly  took  their  departure  together,  she  being 
placed  astride  upon  the  saddle,  holding  the  bridle 
m  one  hand,  and  a  switch  in  the  other ;  and  our 
adventurer  sitting  on  the  crupper,  superintending 
her  condu^  t,  and  keeping  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
close  at  her  ear.  In  this  equipage  they  travelled 
across  part  of  the  same  wood  m  which  his  guide 
had  forsaken  him;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  passed  his  time  in  the  most  a^peeable  reverie, 
while  he  found  himself  involved  m  tiie  labvrintii 
of  those  shades,  which  he  considered  as  the  haunts 
of  robbery  and  assassination. 

Common  fear  was  a  comfortable  sensation  to 
what  he  felt  in  this  excursion.  The  first  steps  he 
had  taken  for  his  preservation,  were  the  effects  of 
mere  instinct,  while  his  fiiculties  were  extinguished 
or  suppressed  by  despair;  but  now,  as  his  reflection 
began  to  recur,  he  was  haunted  by  the  most  in- 
tolerable apprehensions.  Every  whisper  of  the 
wind  througki  the  thickets  was  swelled  into  the 
hoarse  menaces  of  murder,  the  shaking  of  the 
boughs  was  construed  into  the  branduhing  of 
poniards,  and  every  shadow  of  a  tree  became  the 
apparition  of  a  ruffian  eager  for  blood.  In  short, 
at  each  of  these  occurrences  he  felt  what  was  in- 
finitely more  tormcntiuff  than  the  stab  of  a  real 
dagger^  and  at  every  fresh  fillip  of  his  fear,  he 
acted  as  a  remembrancer  to  his  conductress,  in  a 
new  volley  of  imprecations,  importing,  that  her 
life  was  absolutely  connected  with  his  opinion  of 
his  own  safety. 

Human  nature  could  not  longer  subsist  under 
such  compUceted  terror.  At  last  he  found  himself 
clear  of  the  forest,  and  was  blessed  with  the  distant 
view  of  an  inhabited  place.  He  then  began  to 
exercise  his  thoughts  upon  a  new  subject  He 
debated  widi  himself  whether  he  should  make  a 
parade  of  his  intrepidity  and  puUic  spirit,  by  dis- 
closing his  achievement,  and  surrendenng  his  guide 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  or  leave  the  old  hag  and 


her  accomplices  to  the  remorse  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  proceed  quietly  on  his  journey  te 
Paris  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  prise  he  had 
already  obtuned.  This  last  step  he  determined  to 
take,  upon  recollecting,  that,  in  the  coune  of  his 
information,  the  story  of  the  murdered  stranger 
would  infkllibly  attract  the  attention  of  justice,  and, 
in  that  case,  the  effects  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
defonct  must  be  refunded  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  the  succession.  This  was  an 
argument  which  our  adventurer  could  not  resist ;  he 
foresaw  that  he  should  be  stripped  of  his  aoquisition, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  fur  fruits  of  his  valour 
and  sagacity ;  and,  moreover,  be  detained  as  an 
evidence  against  the  robbers,  to  the  manifost  detri- 
ment of  his  affairs.  Perhaps  too  he  had  motives  of 
conscience,  that  dissuaded  him  from  bearing  witness 
against  a  set  of  people  whose  principles  did  not 
much  differ  from  his  own. 

Infiuenced  by  such  considcKrations,  he  yielded  to 
the  first  importunity  of  the  beldame,  whom  he  dis- 
missed at  a  very  small  distance  tnim  the  village, 
after  he  had  earnestly  exhorted  her  to  quit  such  an 
atrocious  course  of  life,  and  atone  for  her  past 
crimes,  by  sacrificing  her  associates  to  the  demands 
of  justice.  She  did  not  fiul  to  vow  a  perfect  r^ 
formation,  and  to  prostrate  herself  before  him  for 
the  fitvour  she  had  found ;  then  she  betook  herself 
to  her  habitation,  with  fbll  purpose  of  advising  her 
fellow-murderers  to  repair  with  all  despateh  to  the 
villa^,  and  impeach  our  hero^  who,  wisely  dis- 
trusting her  professions,  staid  no  longer  in  the  place 
than  to  hire  a  guide  for  the  next  stage,  which 
brought  him  to  the  city  of  Chalons-sur-Mame. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
He  arrives  at  Parit,  and  ii  pleased  with  his  Reception. 

He  was  not  so  smitten  with  the  deiigfatfbl  situation 
of  this  ancient  town,  but  that  he  i£andoned  it  as 
soon  as  he  could  procure  a  post-chaise,  in  which  he 
arrived  at  Paris,  without  having  been  exposed  to 
any  other  troublesome  adventure  upon  the  road. 
He  took  lodgings  at  a  certain  hotel  in  the  Faux 
bourg  de  St  Germain,  which  is  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  strangers  that  resort  to  this  capital ; 
and  now  sincerely  congratulated  himself  upon  bis 
happy  escape  from  his  Hungarian  connexiooa,  and 
fh>m  the  snares  of  the  banditti,  as  well  as  upon  the 
spoils  of  the  dead  body,  and  his  arrival  at  Paria, 
from  whence  there  was  such  a  short  conveyance  to 
England,  whither  he  was  attracted,  by  far  other  mo- 
tives than  that  of  filial  veneration  for  his  native  aoiL 

He  suppressed  all  his  letters  of  recommendation, 
which  he  justiy  concluded  would  subject  him  to  a 
tedious  course  of  attendance  upon  the  great,  and  lay 
him  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  preferment  in 
the  army,  than  which  nothing  was  nrther  from  bis 
inclination ;  and  resolved  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  character  of  a  private  penUeman,  wbich 
would  supply  him  with  opportumties  of  examining 
the  different  scenes  of  life  m  such  a  gay  metropolis, 
so  as  that  he  should  be  able  to  choose  that  sphere 
in  which  he  could  move  the  most  effectually  to  hia 
own  advantage.  He  accordingly  hired  an  occasional 
domestic,  tuA  under  the  denomination  of  Connt 
Fathom,  which  he  had  retained  unce  his  elopement 
fh)m  Benaldo,  repaired  to  dinner  at  an  ordinary,  to 
which  he  was  directed  as  a  reputable  place,  fi«. 
quented  by  feshionable  strangers  of  all.nations. 

He  found  this  piece  of  information  pofectly  jnst ; 
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fi)r  he  no  sooner  entered  the  apartment,  than  his 
ears  were  sainted  with  astrange  confuion  of  sounds, 
smooff  whidi  he  at  onoe  distingnished  the  High  and 
Low  Dutch,  barbarons  French,  Italian,  and  English 
Jangnaiipes.  He  was  r^oiced  at  this  occasion  of 
dis^Ting  his  own  qnalifications,  took  his  place  at 
one  of  the  three  lon^  tables,  betwixt  a  Westphalian 
eonnt  and  a  Bolognian  marqnis,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  conrersation  with  his  nsoal  address,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  found  means  to  accost  a 
oatiTe  of  each  different  country  in  his  own  mother- 
tongue. 

Soch  extensive  knowled^  did  not  pass  nn- 
obserred.  A  French  abb6,  m  a  provincial  dialect, 
complimented  him  upon  lus  retaining  that  purity  in 
pronunciation^  which  is  not  to  be  foui^  in  the  speech 
of  a  Parisian.  The  Bolognian,  mistaking  him  ibr 
a  Tuscan,  **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  presume  you  are  finom 
Florence.  I  hope  the  illustrious  house  of  Lorrain 
leaves  you  gentlemen  of  that  fimious  city  no  room 
to  regret  the  loss  of  your  own  princes."  The  castle 
of  Versailles  becoming  the  sulgect  of  conversation, 
Monsieur  le  Gompte  appealed  to  him,  as  to  a  native 
German^  whether  it  was  not  inferior  in  point  of 
magnificence  to  the  chateau  of  Grubenhagen.  The 
DoU^  officer,  addressing  himself  to  Fathom,  drank 
to  the  prosperity  of  Faderland,  and  asked  if  he  had 
not  once  served  in  garrison  at  Shenkenschans ;  and 
an  English  knight  swore,  with  (peat  assurance, 
that  he  had  frequently  rambled  with  him  at  mid- 
night among  the  hundreds  of  Drury. 

To  each  person  he  replied  in  a  poUte,  though 
mysterious  manner,  which  did  not  fail  to  enhance 
their  opinion  of  his  good  breeding  and  importance ; 
and,  long  before  the  dessert  appeuwd,  he  was  by  all 
the  company  supposed  to  be  a  personajge  of  great 
conseipence,  who  for  some  substant^  reasons, 
foand  It  convenient  to  keep  himself  incognita  ^  This 
bein|^  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  particular 
cirihties  were  poured  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
He  perceived  their  sentiments,  and  encouraged 
them,  by  behaving  with  that  sort  of  complaisance 
which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  enga^n^  con- 
desoensioii  in  a  character  of  superior  digmty  and 
station.  Ifis  affability  was  general ;  but  his  chief 
Attention  limited  to  those  gentlemen  already  men- 
tioned,  who  chanced  to  sit  nearest  him  at  table ; 
and  he  no  sooner  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  an  otter  stranger  in  Fftris,  than  they  unani- 
moQslv  begged  to  luive  the  honour  of  making  him 
acqnamted  with  the  different  curiosities  peculiar  to 
that  metropolis. 

He  accepted  of  thor  hospitality,  accompanied 
them  to  a  ooffediouse  in  the  afternoon,  ftom  whence 
they  repaired  to  the  opera,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  a  noted  hotel,  in  order  to  spend  the  remaining 
part  of  the  evening.  It  was  here  that  our  hero 
secured  himself  effectually  in  the  footing  he  had 
gained  in  their  good  graces.  He  in  a  moment  saw 
through  all  the  characters  of  the  party,  and  adapted 
hioisdf  to  the  humour  of  each  individual,  without 
descending  from  that  elevation  of  behaviour  which 
he  perceived  would  operate  among  them  in  his 
behal£  With  the  Italian  he  discoursed  on  music, 
in  the  stj^le  of  a  comurisseur ;  tmd  indeed  had  a 
better  efaum  to  that  titie  than  the  generality  of  those 
ttpoD  whom  it  is  usually  conferred ;  for  he  under- 
stood the  art  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  and 
would  have  made  no  contemptible  figure  among  the 
best  performers  of  the  age. 

Hehanmgned  upon  taste  and  genius  to  the  abb^. 


who  was  a  wit  and  critic,  ex  officio,  or  rather  as 
vesHiu:  for  a  young  pert  Frenchman,  the  very 
moment  he  puts  on  the  petit  collet,  or  little  band, 
looks  upon  himself  as  an  inspired  son  of  Apollo ; 
and  every  one  of  the  ftatemi^  thinks  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  assert  tiie  divinity  of  his  mission.  In 
a  word,  the  abbte  are  a  set  of  people  that  bear  a 
strong  analog  to  the  templars  m  London.  Fools 
of  each  fkbnc,  sharpers  of  all  sort8»  and  dunces  of 
every  degree,  profess  themselves  of  both  orders. 
The  templar  is,  generally  speaking,  a  prig,  so  is  the 
abb6 :  both  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of  petulance 
and  self-conceit,  which  holds  a  middle  rank  betwixt 
the  insolence  of  a  first-rate  bnckf  and  the  learned 
pride  of  a  supercilious  pedant  The  abb£  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  younger  brother  in  quest  of  preferment 
m  the  church — ^the  Temple  is  considered  as  a 
receptacle  or  seminary  for  younger  sons  intended 
for  tne  bar ;  but  a  great  number  of  each  profession 
turn  aside  into  other  paths  of  life,  long  before  they 
reach  these  proposed  goals.  An  abb^  is  <^n 
metamorphosed  mto  a  foot  soldier;  a  templar 
sometimes  sinks  into  an  attorney's  derk.  The 
galleys  of  France  abound  with  abb^s ;  and  many 
templars  may  be  found  in  our  American  planta- 
tions ;  not  to  mention  those  who  have  made  a  public 
exit  nearer  home.  Yet  I  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  my  description  includes  every  individual  of 
those  societies.  Some  of  the  greatest  scholars, 
politicians,  and  wits,  that  ever  Europe  produced, 
have  worn  the  habit  of  an  abb6 ;  and  many  of  our 
most  noble  fiimilies  in  England  derive  their  honours 
ftom  those  who  have  stadied  law  in  the  Temple. 
The  worthy  sons  of  every  communit^r  shall  always 
be  sacred  frtmi  my  censure  and  ridicule;  and, 
while  I  laugh  at  the  folly  of  particular  members,  I 
can  still  honour  and  revere  the  institution. 

But  let  us  return  fnm.  this  comparison,  which 
some  readers  may  think  impertinent  and  unsea- 
sonable, and  observe,  that  the  Westphalian  count, 
Dutch  officer,  and  English  knight,  were  not  ex- 
cepted ftom  the  pcuticular  regard  and  attention  of 
our  adventurer.  He  pledged  tiie  German  in  every 
bumper ;  flattered  the  Hollander  with  compliments 
upon  the  industry,  wealth,  and  policy^  of  the  Seven 
Tlnited  Provinces ;  but  he  reserved  his  chief  battery 
for  his  own  countryman,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
was,  in  all  respects,  tiie  best  adapted  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  a  needy  gamester.  Him,  therefore,  he 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  and  singular 
observance ;  for  he  soon  perceived  him  to  be  a 
humourist,  and,  from  tiiat  circumstance,  derived  an 
happy  presage  of  his  own  success.  The  baronet's 
disposition  seemed  to  be  cast  in  the  true  English 
mould.  He  was  sour,  silent,  and  contemptuous; 
his  very  looks  indicated  a  consciousness  of  superior 
wealth ;  and  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  except  to 
make  some  dry,  sarcastic,  national  reflection.  Nor 
was  his  beha^our  free  from  that  air  of  suspicion 
which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  believes  himself  in 
a  crowd  of  pick-pockets,  whom  his  caution  and 
vigilance  set  at  defiance.  In  a  word,  though  his 
tongue  was  silent  on  the  subject,  his  whole  de- 
meanour was  continually  saving,  **  You  are  all  a 
pack  of  poor  lousy  rascius,  wno  have  a  design  upon 
my  purse.  'Tis  true,  I  could  buv  your  whole  gene- 
ration, but  I  won't  be  bubbled,  d'ye  see;  1  am 
aware  of  your  flattery,  and  upon  my  guard  against 
all  your  knavish  pranks;  and  I  come  into  your 
company  for  my  own  amusement  only.** 

Fathom  having  reconnoitred  this  peculiarity  of 
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temper,  instead  of  treating  him  with  that  assidaoos 
eompluaance,  whidi  he  received  firom  the  other 
genUemen  of  the  party,  kept  aloof  from  him  in  the 
conversation,  with  a  remarkable  shyness  of  distant 
civility,  and  seldom  took  notice  of  what  he  said, 
except  with  a  view  to  contradict  him,  or  retort  some 
of  his  satirical  observations.  This  he  conceived  to 
be  the  best  method  of  acquiring  his  good  opinion ; 
because  the  Englishman  would  naturally^  conclude 
he  was  a  person  who  could  have  no  sinister  views 
upon  his  fortune,  else  he  would  have  chosen  quite 
a  different  manner  of  deportment  Accordingly, 
the  knight  seemed  to  bite  at  the  hook.  He  listened 
to  Ferdinand  with  uncommon  regard ;  he  was  even 
heard  to  commend  his  remarks,  and  at  length  drank 
to  their  better  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 
AcquiU  himself  with  Addxeu  in  a  noctanud  Riot. 

The  Italian  and  the  abb^  were  the  first  who  began 
to  grow  whimsical  under  the  influence  of  the  Bur- 
gundy ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  their  elevation,  proposed 
that  Uie  company  should  amuse  themselves  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  at  the  house  of  an 
obliging  dame,  who  maintained  a  troop  of  fiiir 
nymphs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  other  sex. 
liie  proposal  was  approved  b^  all,  except  the  Hol- 
lander, whose  economy  the  wme  had  not  as  yet  in- 
vaded ;  and,  while  he  retreated  soberly  to  his  own 
lodgings,  the  rest  of  the  society  adjourned  in  two 
coaches  to  the  temple  of  love,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  venerable  priestess,  a  personage 
turned  of  seventy,  who  seemed  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  her  calling,  in  despite  of  the  most  cruel 
ravages  of  time ;  for  age  had  bent  her  into  the  form 
of  a  Turkish  bow.  Her  head  was  agitated  b^  the 
palsy,  like  the  leaf  of  the  poplar  tree ;  her  hflir  fell 
down  in  scanty  parcels,  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow;  her  £ice  was  not  simply  wrinkled,  but 
ploughed  into  innumerable  furrows ;  her  jaws  could 
not  boast  of  one  remaining  tooth ;  one  eye  distilled 
a  large  quantity  of  rheum,  by  virtue  of  the  fiery 
edge  that  surrounded  it ;  tiie  other  was  altogether 
extinguished,  and  she  had  lost  her  nose  in  the  course 
of  her  ministration.  The  Delphic  sibyl  was  but  a 
type  of  this  hoary  matron,  who,  by  her  figure,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  consort  of  Chaos,  or  of 
motiier  l^e.  Tet  there  was  something  merito- 
rious in  her  appearance,  as  it  denoted  her  an  inde- 
fatigable minister  to  the  pleasure  of  mankind ;  and 
as  it  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  beauty 
and  youth  of  the  &ir  damsels  that  wantoned  in  her 
train.  It  resembled  those  discords  in  munc,  which, 
properly  disposed,  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  piece ;  or  those  horrible  giants,  who,  in  the 
world  of  romance,  used  to  guard  the  gates  of  the 
castie  in  which  the  enchanted  damsel  was  confined. 
This  Urganda  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her  own 
importance,  and  perfectiy  well  acquainted  with  the 
human  appetite ;  for  she  compelled  the  whole  com- 
pany to  nnder^  her  embrace.  Then  a  lacquey,  in 
magnificent  livery,  ushered  them  into  a  superb 
apartment,  where  they  waited  some  minutes,  with- 
out being  fiivoured  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ladies,  to  the  manifest  dissatisfaction  of  tiie  abb^, 
who,  sending  for  the  gouvemante,  reprimanded  her 
severely  for  her  want  of  poUtesse.  The  old  lady, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  pattern  Cif  patience  and 
submission,  retorted  lus  reproaches  with  great  em- 
phasis and  vivacity.    Her  eloquence  flowed  alto- 


gether in  the  Covent-garden  strain ;  and  I  qnestioa 
whether  the  celebrated  Mother  Douglas  herself 
could  have  made  such  a  fignrein  an  extemporaneooi 
altercation. 

After  having  bestowed  upon  the  abb6  the  epithets 
of  saucy  insignificant  pimp,  she  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  good  offices  which  he  hisd  received  at  her  hands ; 
how  she  had  supplied  him  with  bed,  board,  and 
bed-fellow,  in  ms  greatest  necessity;  sent  him 
abroad  witii  money  in  his  pockets — and,  in  a  word, 
cherished  him  in  her  bosom,  when  his  own  mother 
had  abandoned  him  to  distress.  She  then  reviled 
him  for  presuming  to  affront  her  before  strangers, 
and  gave  the  company  to  understand,  that  the  young 
ladies  would  wait  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  confessed  and  receive  absolution  from  a  worthy 
cordelier,  who  was  now  employed  in  pvforming 
that  charitable  office.  The  gentlemen  were  satis- 
fied with  this  remonstrance,  which  argued  the  old 
lady's  pious  concern  for  the  souls  that  were  under 
her  care,  and  our  adventurer  proposed  an  acoonimo- 
dation  betwixt  her  and  the  abb£,  who  was  prevailed 
upon  to  ask  her  pardon,  and  received  her  blessing 
upon  his  knees. 

This  affidr  had  not  been  long  a^usted,  when 
five  damsels  were  introduced  in  a  very  gay  disha- 
bille, and  our  hero  was  complimented  with  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  Axnando  from  the  whole 
bevy.  When  he  was  provided,  the  others  began 
to  pair  themselves,  and,  unhappily,  the  German 
count  chanced  to  pitch  upon  the  same  nymph  who 
had  captivated  the  desires  of  the  British  knight. 
A  dispute  immediately  ensued ;  for  the  Englishman 
made  his  addresses  to  the  lady,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  the  priority  of  the  other's  claim ; 
and  she  being  pleased  with  his  attachment,  did  not 
scruple  to  renounce  his  rival,  who  swore  by  the 
thunder,  lightning,  and  sacrament,  that  he  would 
not  quit  his  pretensions  for  any  prince  in  Christen- 
dom, much  less  for  a  littie  English  chevalier,  whom 
he  had  already  honoured  too  much  in  condescend- 
ingto  be  his  companion. 

The  knight,  provoked  at  tills  stately  declaration, 
which  was  the  immediate  effect  of  anger  and 
ebriety,  eyed  his  anta^nist  with  a  most  contemp- 
tuous aspect,  and  advised  him  to  avoid  such  com- 
parisons  for  the  future.  ^  We  all  know,"  said  he, 
**  the  importance  of  a  Grerman  count ;  I  suppose 
your  revenue  amounts  to  three  hundred  rix-doUuv; 
and  you  have  a  chateau  tiiat  looks  like  the  ruins  of 
an  FJnglish  gaoL  I  will  bind  myself  to  lend  you  a 
thousand  pounds  upon  a  mortgage  of  your  estate, 
(and  a  bad  bargun  I  am  sure  I  smtil  have,)  if  I  do 
not,  in  less  than  two  months,  find  a  yeoman  of  Kent, 
who  spends  more  in  strong  ale  than  the  sum.  total 
of  your  yearly  income ;  and,  were  the  truth  known, 
I  believe  that  lace  upon  your  coat  is  no  better  than 
tinsel,  and  those  frin^|ed  ruffles,  with  fine  Holland 
sleeves,  tacked  to  a  shirt  of  brown  canvass,  so  that, 
were  you  to  undress  yourself  before  the  lad^,  you 
would  only  expose  your  own  poverty  and  pnde.** 

The  count  was  so  much  enraged  at  these  sarcas- 
tic observations,  that  his  fieumlty  of  speech  was  over- 
whelmed by  his  resentment ;  though,  in  order  to 
acquit  himself  of  the  Englishman's  imputation,  he 
forthwith  pulled  off  his  clothes  with  such  fiiry,  that 
his  brocade  waistcoat  was  tore  tnm  top  to  bottom. 
The  knight,  mistaking  his  meaning,  considered  this 
demeanour  as  a  fair  challenge,  to  try  which  was  the 
better  man  in  tiie  exercise  of  boxing  *,  and,  on  that 
supposition,  began  tostri;>  in  his  turn,  when  he  was 
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udeoored  by  FlKthooi,  who  i>at  the  right  interpret 
tation  npon  the  cmints  behaiioar,  and  begfpd  that 
the  affiur  might  be  compromised.  By  this  tmie  the 
Westpbalian  recorered  the  use  of  his  tongue,  and 
with  many  threats  and  imprecations,  desired  they 
would  take  notice  how  &]sely  he  had  been  aspersed, 
and  do  him  justice  in  espousing  his  cUum  to  the 
damsel  in  question. 

Before  the  company  had  time  or  inclination  to 
interest  themselTes  in  the  quarrel,  his  opponent  ob- 
serred  that  no  person  who  was  not  a  mere  German, 
would  ever  dream  of  forcing  the  inclinations  of  a 
prettj  girl,  whom  the  accidents  of  fortune  had  sub- 
jected to  his  power.  That  such  compulsion  was 
equivalent  to  the  most  cruel  rape  that  could  be 
committed ;  and  that  the  lady's  aversion  was  not 
at  all  surprising ;  for,  to  speak  his  own  sentiments, 
were  he  a  woman  of  pleasure,  he  would  as  soon 
grant  Stouts  to  a  Westphaliau  hog,  as  to  the  per- 
lon  of  his  antagonist  The  Grerman,  enraged  at 
this  comparison,  was  quite  abandoned  by  his  pa- 
tience and  diseretion.  He  called  the  knight  an 
English  clown,  and,  swearing  he  was  the  most  un- 
to wd  beast  of  a  whole  nation  of  mules,  snatched 
op  one  of  the  candlesticks,  which  he  laundied  at 
hmi  with  such  force  and  violence,  that  it  sung 
through  the  air,  and  winging  its  flight  into  the  ante- 
chamber, encountered  the  skull  of  his  own  valet, 
who  with  JmmHiate  prostration  received  the  mes- 
sage of  his  master. 

The  ^ig^  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  behind-hand 
with  the  ll^stphalian,  in  pomt  of  courtesy,  returned 
the  compliment  witii  the  remainin^^  chandelier, 
which  also  missed  its  mark,  and  smiting  a  large 
mirror  that  was  fixed  behind  them,  emitted  such  a 
crash  as  one  might  expect  to  hear  if  a  mine  were 
sprung  boieath  a  manufacture  of  glass.  Both  lights 
hang  thus  extinguished,  a  fhrious  combat  ensued 
mthedaric;  the  Italian  scampered  off  with  infinite 
ag^tv,  and  as  he  went  down  stiiirs,  desired  that 
oobody  would  interpose,  because  it  was  an  affair  of 
honour,  which  could  not  be  made  up.  The  ladies 
consulted  thdr  safety  in  flight;  Count  Fathom 
slily  retired  to  one  comer  of  the  room,  while  the 
abbe  having  upon  him  the  terrors  of  the  com- 
missaire,  endeavoured  to  appease  and  part  the 
combatants,  and  in  the  attempt,  sustained  a  random 
blow  upon  his  nose,  which  sent  him  howling  into 
the  other  chamber,  where,  finding  lus  band  be- 
smeared with  his  own  blood,  he  began  to  caper 
aboot  the  apAitment,  In  a  transport  of  rage  and 
TexatiooL 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gentlewoman  being  alarmed 
with  the  noise  of  the  bottle,  and  appi^ehensive  that 
it  would  end  in  murder,  to  the  danger  and  discredit 
of  herself  and  fiunily,  immediately  mustered  up  her 
mjrmidons,  of  whom  she  always  retained  a  formi- 
dable band,  and,  putting  herself  at  their  head, 
lighted  them  to  tiie  scene  of  uproar.  Ferdinand, 
who  had  hitherto  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  no 
sooner  perceived  them  approach,  than  he  leaped  in 
between  the  disputants,  that  he  might  be  found 
acting  in  the  character  of  a  peace-miSLer ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  tltis  time,  victory  had  declared  for  the 
baronet,  who  had  treated  his  antagonist  with  a 
eross-bnttockf  which  laid  him  almost  breathless  on 
the  floor.  The  victor  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
^tttreaties  of  Fathom,  to  quit  the  field  of  battle,  and 
adjourn  into  another  room,  where,  in  less  than  half 
aa  hoar,  he  received  a  billet  from  the  count,  defy- 
iag  him  to  nngle  combat  on  the  frontiers  of  Flan- 


ders, at  an  appointed  time  and  place.  The  challenge 
was  immedittely  accepted  by  the  knight,  who, 
being  flushed  with  conquest,  treated  his  adversary 
with  great  contempt 

But,  next  day,  when  the  fhrnes  of  the  Burgundy 
were  quite  exhaled,  and  the  adventure  recurred  to 
his  remembrance  and  sober  reflection,  he  waited 
upon  oor  adventurer  at  his  lodgings,  and  solicited 
his  advice  in  such  a  manner,  as  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  looked  upon  what  had  happoied  as  a 
drunken  brawl,  which  ought  to  have  no  serious 
consequences.  Fathom  foreseeing  that  the  affiur 
might  be  managed  for  his  own  interest,  professed 
himself  of  the  baronet's  opinion ;  and,  without  hesi- 
tation, undertook  the  office  of  a  mediator,  assuring 
his  principal,  that  his  honour  should  suffer  no 
stain  in  the  course  of  his  negotiation. 

Having  received  the  £diglishman's  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  instance  of  friendship,  he  forth- 
with setout  for  the  place  of  the  German's  habitation, 
and  understanding  he  was  still  asleep,  insisted  upon 
his  being  immediately  waked,  and  told,  that  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  chevalier  desired  to  see  him,  upon 
business  of  importance  which  could  not  be  delayed. 
Accordingly,  his  valet  de  chambre,  preued  by 
Fathom's  importunities  and  remonstrances,  ven- 
tured to  po  in  and  shake  the  count  by  the  shoulder; 
when  this  furious  Teutonian,  still  agitated  bv  th» 
fever  of  the  preceding  night,  leaped  out  of  bed  in  a 
frenzy,  and  seizing  his  sword  that  lay  upon  a 
table,  would  Ittve  severely  punished  the  presump- 
tion of  his  servant,  had  not  he  been  restrained  by 
the  entrance  of  Ferdinand,  who,  with  a  peremptory 
countenance,  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  valet 
had  acted  at  his  immediate  instigation ;  and  that 
he  was  come,  as  the  Englishman^  friend,  to  con- 
cert with  him  proper  measures  for  keeping  the  ap- 
pointment they  had  made  at  their  last  meeting. 

This  message  effectually^  calmed  the  German, 
who  was  not  a  littie  mortifled  to  find  himself  so 
disapeeably  disturbed.  He  could  not  help  cursing 
the  impatience  of  his  antagonist,  and  even  hinting 
that  he  would  have  acted  more  like  a  gentieman 
and  good  Christian,  in  expressing  a  desire  of  seeing 
the  affiur  accommodated,  as  he  knew  himself  to 
be  tiie  aggressor,  condequentiy  the  first  offender 
against  the  laws  of  politeness  and  good-fellowship, 
J^thom,  finding  him  in  a  fit  temper  of  mind,  took 
the  opportunity  of  assenting  to  the  reasonableness 
of  his  observation.  He  ventured  to  condemn  the 
impetuosity  of  the  baronet,  who,  he  perceived,  was 
extremely  nice  and  scrupulous  in  the  punctilios  of 
honour ;  and  said  it  was  pity  that  two  gentiemen 
should  forfeit  each  other  s  friendship,  much  less 
expose  their  lives  for  such  a  frivolous  cause.  **  My 
dear  coimt,"  cried  the  Westpbalian,  **  I  am  charmed 
to  find  your  sentiments  so  conformable  to  my  own. 
In  an  honourable  cause,  I  despise  all  danger ;  my 
courage,  thank  Heaven!  has  been  maniKsted  in 
many  public  engagements  as  well  as  in  private 
rencounters ;  but,  to  break  with  my  friend,  whose 
eminent  virtues  I  admire,  and  even  to  seek  his  life, 
on  such  a  scandalous  occasion,  for  a  littie  insigni- 
ficant w— e,  who,  I  suppose,  took  the  advantage 
of  our  intoxication,  to  foment  the  quarrel:  by 
Heaven  I  my  conscience  cannot  dirat  it" 

Having  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose^  he 
waited  impatientiy  for  the  reply  of  Ferdinand,  who, 
after  a  pause  of  deliberation,  offered  his  services  in 
the  way  of  mediation;  though,  he  observed,  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  the  event  altogether 
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QDcertain.  **  Nereitheless,"  added  our  adyentnrer, 
**  I  will  strive  to  appease  the  knight,  who,  I  hope, 
will  be  induced  by  my  remonstrances  to  foi^get  ue 
onlncky  accident,  which  hath  so  disagreeablj  in- 
terrupted ^our  mutual  ftiendship."  The  Grerman 
thanked  hmi  for  this  proof  of  his  regard,  which 
yielded  him  more  sadsfhction  on  account  of  the 
cheTBlier  than  of  himself.  **  For,  by  the  tombs  (tf 
my  fkthers,"  cried  he,  **  I  have  so  little  concern  for 
my  personal  safety,  that,  if  my  honour  were  in- 
terested, I  durst  oppose  myself  nngly  to  the  whole 
ban  of  the  empire;  and  I  am  now  ready,  if  the 
cheyalier  requires  it,  to  give  him  the  rendiezrous 
in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  eiSier  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  where  this  contest  mav  be  terminated  with 
the  life  of  one  or  both  of  us.'' 

Count  Fathoni,  with  a  view  to  chastise  the  West- 
phalian  for  thitf  rhodomontade,  told  him,  with  a 
mortifying  air  of  indifference,  that  if  ther  were 
both  bent  upon  taking  the  field,  he  would  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  interposing  fkrther  in  the 
affiur ;  and  desired  to  know  the  hour  at  which  it 
would  suit  him  to  take  the  air  with  the  baronet 
The  other,  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this  question, 
said,  with  a  Altering  tongue,  he  should  be  proud 
to  obey  the  cheralier's  orders;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  owned  he  should  be  much  better  pleased  if 
our  hero  would  execute  the  pacific  proporal  he  had 
made.  Fathom  accordingly  promised  to  exert 
himself  for  that  purpose,  returned  to  the  knight, 
with  whom  he  assumed  ibe  merit  of  having  tran- 
quillized the  rage  of  an  incensed  barbarian,  who 
was  now  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  upon  equal 
terms.  The  baronetoverwhelmed  him  with  caresses 
and  compliments  upon  his  friendship  and  address ; 
the  parties  met  that  same  forenoon,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, in  Fathom's  apartment,  where  they  embraced 
each  other  cordially,  exchanged  apologies,  and  re- 
newed their  former  correspondence 

Our  adventurer  thought  he  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  part  he  had  acted  in 
this  pacification.  He  was  treated  by  both  with  signal 
marks  of  particular  affection  and  esteem.  The  Count 
pressed  him  to  accept,  as  a  token  of  his  attachment, 
a  sword  of  very  curious  workmanship,  which  he  had 
received  in  a  presentfrom  a  certain  prince  of  the  em- 
pire. The  kniffht  forced  upon  his  finser  a  very  splen- 
did diamond  nng,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  and 
esteem.  But  there  was  still  another  person  to  be 
appeased,  before  the  peace  of  the  whole  company 
could  be  established.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
abb6,  fhom  whom  each  of  the  reconciled  friends  re- 
ceived at  dinner  a  billet  couched  in  these  words : — 

''I  have  the  honour  to  lament  the  inflaite  chaxrin  and 
mortlflcadontfaat  compels  me  to  addreM  myielf  in  thit  man- 
ner to  a  perMm  of  jrour  rank  and  eminence,  whom  I  should 
do  myself  the  pleaauxe  of  waiting  upon  In  person,  were 
1  not  prevented  hy  the  misfortune  of  my  nose,  which  was 
last  night  most  cruelly  disarranged,  by  a  violent  contusion  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive,  in  attempting  to  compose  that 
unhappy  fraeat,  at  the  house  of  Madame  la  Maquerelle ;  and 
what  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  mishap,  is  my  being 
rendered  Incapable  of  keeping  three  or  four  assignations 
with  ladles  of  fashion,  by  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
partlcalarly  esteemed.  The  disfiguration  <Mr  my  noee,  the 
pain  I  have  undenone,  with  the  discomposure  of  brain 
which  it  produced,  I  could  bear  as  a  philosopher ;  but  the 
disappointment  of  the  ladies,  my  glory  will  not  permit  me  to 
overlook.  And  as  yon  know  the  iqjnry  was  sustained  in 
yonr  service,  1  have  the  pleasure  to  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
to  grant  such  reparation  as  will  be  aeceptsMe  to  a  gentleman, 
who  has  the  honour  to  be  with  inviolable  attachment, — 
"  Sir.  your  most  devoted  slave, 

"  PsYiv  Clothaikz  Cdaklb  Hssai  Loots  Bakvabk 

Bs  FvJiixa." 


This  epistle  was  so  equivocal,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  they  ought  to  interpret  the  contents  into  a 
challenge ;  when  our  hero  observed,  that  the  am- 
biguity of  his  expressions  plainly  proved  there 
was  a  door  left  open  for  accommodation ;  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  forthwith  visit  the  writer  at 
his  own  apartment  They  accordingly  fii^owed 
his  advice,  and  found  the  abb6  in  his  morning  gown 
and  slippers,  with  three  huge  night-cape  on  his 
head,  and  a  crape  hat-band  tied  over  the  middle  of 
his  fiice,  by  way  of  bandage  to  his  nose.  He  re- 
ceived his  visitors  with  the  most  ridiculous  solem- 
nity, being  still  a  stranger  to  the  purport  of  their 
errand ;  but  soon  as  the  Westphalian  declared  diey 
were  come  in  consequence  of  his  billet,  in  order  to 
ask  pardon  for  the  undesigned  offence  they  had 
given,  his  features  retrieved  their  natural  vivacity, 
and  he  proflessed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  witli 
their  pohte  acknowledgment  Then  they  condoled 
him  upon  the  evil  plight  of  his  nose,  and  seeing 
some  marks  upon  his  shirt,  asked  with  seeming 
concern,  if  he  had  lost  any  blood  in  the  fray  ?  To 
this  interrogation  he  repUed,  that  he  had  still  a 
sufficient  quantity  left  for  ihe  occanons  of  his 
friends ;  and  that  he  should  deem  it  his  greatest 
glorv  to  expend  the  last  drop  of  it  in  their  service. 

luuitters  being  thus  amicably  adjusted,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  uncase  his  nose,  which  retained 
no  signs  of  the  outrage  he  had  sobered ;  and  the 
amusements  of  the  day  were  concerted.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  plan,  that,  after  the  comedy, 
they  were  entertained  at  the  counfs  lodgings,  where 
quadrille  was  proposed  by  the  abb^,  as  the  most 
^nnocent  pastime,  and  the  proposal  was  immediately 
embraced  by  all  present,  and  by  none  with  more 
alacrity  than  by  our  adventurer,  who,  without  put- 
ting fbrth  a  moiety  of  his  skUl,  went  home  with 
twenty  louis  clear  gain.  Though,  fitr  from  believ- 
ing himself  greatly  superior  to  me  rest  of  the  party, 
in  the  artifices  of  play,  he  justly  suspected  that  they 
had  concealed  their  skill,  with  a  view  of  stripping 
him  on  some  other  occasion ;  for  he  could  not  suppose 
that  persons  of  their  figure  and  character  should  be, 
in  reality,  such  novices  as  tibey  affected  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

He  overlooks  the  Advances  of  his  Friends,  and  smarta  se- 
verely for  his  n^lect. 

Steeled  with  this  cautious  maxim,  he  guarded  him- 
self from  their  united  endeavours,  in  sundry  sabee- 
auent  attacks,  by  which  his  first  conjecture  was  con- 
firmed, and  still  came  off  conqueror,  by  virtue  of 
his  unparalleled  finesse  and  discretion :  till  at 
length  they  seemed  to  despair  of  making  him  their 
prey,  and  the  Count  began  to  drop  some  hints,  im- 
porting a  desire  of  seeing  him  more  closely  united 
to  the  views  and  interest  of  their  triumvirate.  But 
Ferdinand,  who  was  altogether  selfish,  and  quite 
fEolitary  in  his  prospects,  discouraged  all  those  ad- 
vances, being  resolved  to  trade  upon  his  own 
bottom  only,  and  to  avoid  all  such  connexions  vrith 
any  person  or  society  whatever ;  much  more,  -with 
a  set  of  raw  adventurers  whose  talents  he  despised. 
With  these  sentiments,  he  still  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  reserve  of  his  first  appearance  among  them, 
and  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  that  idea  of 
importance  which  he  had  inspired  at  the  benn- 
ning ;  because,  besides  his  other  qualificat  ona,  ttiey 
gave  him  credit  for  the  address  with  which  be 
kept  himself  superior  to  their  united  designiw 
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While  he  thus  eijoTed  hii  pre-eminence,  toge- 
tber  with  the  fruits  of  his  saoeess  at  play,  which  he 
mtoaged  so  discreetly  as  ncTer  to  incur  the  repa- 
titiim  of  an  adyentorer,  he  one  day  chanced  to  be 
at  the  ordinary,  when  the  company  was  sorprised 
by  the  entrance  of  such  a  figure  as  had  never  ap- 
peared before  in  that  place.  This  was  no  other 
thin  a  person  habited  m  the  exact  uniform  of  an 
English  jockey.  His  leathern  cap,  cut  bob,  fustian 
frock,  flannd  waistcoat,  buff  breeches,  hunting- 
boots  and  whip,  were  sufficient  of  themsdyes  to 
fhmish  out  a  phenomenon  for  the  admiration  of  all 
Puis.  But  these  peculiarities  were  rendered  still 
more  conspicuous  by  the  behayiour  of  the  man  who 
owned  them.  When  he  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  outward  door,  he  produced  such  a  sound  from 
the  smack  of  liis  whip,  as  equalled  the  explosion  of 
an  ordinary  ctAom ;  and  then  broke  forth  into  the 
halloo  of  a  fbxhunter,  which  he  uttered  with  all  its 
Tsristions,  in  a  strain  of  yociferation  that  seemed  to 
astonish  and  confound  the  whole  assembly,  to  whom 
he  introduced  himself  and  his  spaniel,  by  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  tone  something  less  melodious  than  the 
cry  of  mackarel  or  liye  cod^  **  By  your  leave  gen- 
tUrolks,  I  hope  there's  no  offence,  in  an  honest  plain 
Englishman's  coming  with  money  in  his  pocket,  to 
taste  a  bit  of  your  VrencJi  fiijpMee  and  ragooze." 
This  declaration  was  made  m  such  a  wild  fantas- 
tical manner,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  company 
mistook  him  for  some  savage  monster  or  maniac, 
and  consulted  their  safety  by  starting  up  from  table, 
and  drawing  their  swofds.  Hie  iSagCshman,  see- 
ing such  a  martial  apparatus  produced  against  him, 
recoiled  two  or  thrae  steps,  saying,  **  Waunds,  a 
behere  the  people  are  all  bewitched.  What,  do  they 
take  me  for  a  beast  of  prey;  is  there  nobody  hero 
that  knows  Sir  Stentor  Stile,  or  can  speak  to  me  in 
my  own  lingo?"  He  had  no  sooner  pronounced 
these  words,  than  the  baronet,  with  marks  of  infinite 
surprise,  ran  towards  him,  crying,  **  Gkx>d  Heaven ! 
Sir  Stentor,  who  expected  to  meet  with  you  in 
Finis?"  Upon  which,  the  other  eyeing  him  very 
(Vnesdy,  "Odds  heartlikins,"  cried  he,  **my 
neighbour.  Sir  Giles  Squirrel,  as  I  am  a  living 
soul  r  With  these  words  he  flew  upon  him  like  a 
tiger,  kisBcd  him  from  ear  to  ear,  demolished  his 
periwig,  and  disordered  the  whole  economy  of  his 
dresa,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  company. 
Having  well  nigh  stifled  his  countryman  wiu 
embraces,  and  besmeared  himself  with  pulviUe  from 
head  to  foot,  he  proceeded  in  this  maniier.  **  Mercy 
apon  thee,  knight,  thou  art  so  transmographied, 
and  bedaubed,  and  bedisened,  that  thou  moujght 
rob  thy  own  mother  without  fear  of  information. 
Look  ye  here  now,  I  will  be  trussed,  if  the  very 
bitch  that  was  brought  up  in  thy  own  bosom 
knows  thee  again.  Hey,  Sweetlips,  here  hussy,  d — ^n 
thetafiad,doi^  n*t  know  thy  oldmeaster?  Ey,  ey,  thou 
maj'stsmell  till  Christmas,  ni  be  bound  tobe  hanged, 
knight,  if  the  creature's  nose  an't  foundered  by  the 
d— d  stinlduig  nerftunes  ]^ou  have  got  among  you." 
These  compliments  being  passed  the  two  knights 
sat  down  by  one  another,  and  Sir  Stentor  being 
asked  by  his  neighbour,  upon  what  errand  he  had 
crossed  the  sea,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he 
had  come  to  Eraince,  in  consequence  of  a  wager 
vith  Squire  Snaffle,  who  had  laid  a  thousand 
pounds,  that  he.  Sir  Stentor  would  not  travel  to 
rkris  by  lumsclf,  and  for  a  whole  month  appear 
every  day  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  public  walks, 
without  wearing  any  other  dress  thar  <hat  in  which 


he  saw  him.  '*  Hie  foUor  has  got  no  more  stuff  in 
his  pate,  *'  continued  this  polite  stranger,  **  thui  a 
jackass,  to  think  I  could  not  find  m^  way  hither 
thof  I  could  not  jabber  your  French  bnga  Ecod  I 
the  people  of  this  count^  are  sharp  enough  to  find 
out  your  meaning,  when  you  want  to  spend  jmy 
thinff  among  them ;  and  as  for  the  matter  of  ^ss, 
bodukins  1  for  a  thousand  pound,  I  would  engtigfi 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  show  myself  with- 
out any  clothes  at  alL  Odds  heart !  atrue-bon^  £n- 
gliihman  needs  not  be  ashamed  to  show  his  face, 
nor  his  backside  neither,  with  the  best  Frenchman 
that  ever  trod  the  ground.  Thof  we  Englishmen 
don't  beplaister  our  doublets  with  gold  and  silver, 
I  believe  as  how  we  have  our  pockets  better  lined 
than  most  of  our  neighbours ;  and  for  all  my  bit  of  a 
ftistian  frock,  that  cost  me  in  all  but  forty  uiillings, 
I  believe,  between  you  and  me,  knight,  I  have 
more  dust  in  my  fob,  than  all  those  powdered 
sparks  put  together.  But  the  worst  of  the  matter 
is  this ;  here  is  no  solid  belly-timber  in  this  country. 
One  can't  have  a  slice  of  delicate  sirloin,  or  nice 
buttock  of  beefl  for  love  nor  money.  A  pise  upon 
them !  I  could  get  no  eatables  upon  the  ruoad,  but 
what  they  csJIm  bully,  which  looks  like  the  flesh 
of  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  stewed  into  rags  and  tatters; 
and  then  their  pe^john,  peigohn,  rabbet  them !  One 
would  think  every  old  woman  of  this  kingdom 
hatched  pigeons  from  her  own  body." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  original  sat 
unobserved.  The  French  and  other  foreigners, 
who  had  never  been  in  England,  were  struck  dumb 
with  amasement  at  the  knight's  appearance  and 
deportment;  while  the  English  guests  were  over- 
whelmed with  ^ame  and  confusion,  and  kept  a 
most  wary  silence,  for  fear  of  being  recognised  by 
their  countryman.  As  for  our  adventurer,  he  was 
inwardly  transported  with  joy  at  si^ht  of  this  curio- 
sity. He  considered  him  as  a  genume,  rich  country 
booby,  of  the  right  English  growth,  fresh  as  im- 
ported ;  and  his  heart  throbbed  with  rapture,  when 
he  heard  Sir  Stentor  value  himself  upon  the  lining 
of  his  pockets.  He  foresaw,  indeed,  that  the  other 
knight  would  endeavour  to  reserve  him  for  his 
own  game ;  but  he  was  too  conscious  of  his  own 
accomj>lishinents  to  think  he  should  find  great  diffi- 
culty m  superseding  the  influence  of  Sir  Giles. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  comer  was  by  his  friend 
helped  to  some  ragout,  which  pleased  nis  palate  so 
weU,  that  he  declared  he  should  now  make  a  hearty 
meal,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  crossed  the 
water;  and,  while  his  good  humour  prevailed,  he 
drank  to  every  individual  around  the  table.  Fer- 
dinand seised  this  opportunity  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  his  favour,  by  saying  in  English,  he  was 
glad  to  find  there  was  any  thing  in  France  that  was 
agreeable  to  Sir  Stentor.  To  this  compliment  the 
knight  replied  with  an  air  of  surprise:  **Waunds! 
I  &d  here's  another  countryman  of  mine  in  this 
here  company.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  see  you  with 
all  my  heart"  So  speaking,  he  thrust  out  his  right 
hand  across  the  table,  and  shook  our  hero  by  the 
fist,  with  such  violence  of  civility,  as  proved  very 
grievous  to  a  French  marquis,  who,  in  helping 
himself  to  soup,  was  jostled  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  overturn  ibe  dividing  spoon  in  his  own  bosom. 
The  Englishman  seeing  the  mischief  he  had  pro- 
duced, cried,  *'  No  offence,  I  hope,"  in  a  tone  of 
vociferation,  which  the  marquis  m  all  probability 
misconstrued ;  for  he  began  to  model  his  features 
into  a  very  sublime  and  peremptory  look,  when 
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Fathom  interpreted  the  apology,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  Sir  Stentor,  that  although  he  himself 
had  not  the  honour  of  heing  an  Englishman,  he  had 
always  entertained  a  most  particular  yeneration  for 
tht  country,  and  learned  the  language  in  conse- 
quence of  that  esteem. 

**  Blood !"  answered  the  knight,  **  I  thmk  m^elf 
the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  opinion, 
than  if  you  was  my  countryman  in  good  earnest 
For  there  be  abundance  of  we  English,  no  offence, 
Sir  Giles,  that  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own 
nation,  and  leave  their  homes  to  come  and  spend 
their  fortunes  abroad,  among  a  parcel  of— you 
understand  me,  Sir — a  word  to  the  wise,  as  the 
saying  is." — Here  he  was  interrupted  by  an  article 
of  the  second  course,  that  seemed  to  give  him  great 
disturbance.  This  was  a  roasted  leveret,  very 
strong  of  the  fumet,  which  happened  to  be  placed 
direcSy  under  his  nose.  His  sense  of  smelling  was 
no  sooner  encountered  by  the  effluvia  of  this  deli- 
cious fare,  than  he  started  up  firom  table,  exclaiming, 
**C)dd'8  my  liver!  here's  a  piece  of  carrion,  that  I 
would  not  offer  to  e'er  a  hound  in  my  kennel ;  'tis 
enough  to  make  any  Christian  vomit  both  gut  and 
gall ;  and  indeed  by  the  wry  faces  he  made  while 
hs  ran  to  the  door,  his  stomach  seemed  ready  to 
justify  this  last  assertion. 

The  abbe,  who  concluded,  from  these  symptoms 
of  disgust,  that  the  leveret  was  not  sufficiently 
stale,  began  to  exhibit  marks  of  discontent,  and 
desired  that  it  mi^ht  be  brought  to  the  other  end 
of  the  table  for  his  examination.  He  accordingly 
hung  over  it  with  the  most  greedy  apatite,  feast- 
ing bis  nostrils  with  the  steams  of  animal  putre- 
faction ;  and  at  length  declared  that  the  morceau 
was  passable,  though  he  owned  it  would  have  been 
highly  perfiMst,  had  it  been  kept  another  week. 
Nevertheless,  mon&s  were  not  wanting  to  discuss 
it,  insipid  as  it  was ;  for  in  three  minutes  there  was 
not  a  vestige  to  be  seen  of  that  which  had  offended 
the  organs  of  Sir  Stentor,  who  now  resumed  his 
phu:e,  and  did  justice  to  the  dessert  But  what  he 
seemed  to  relish  better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
entertainment,  was  the  conversation  of  our  adven- 
turer, whom,  after  dinner,  he  begged  to  have  the 
honour  of  treating  with  a  dish  of  coffee,  to  the 
seeming  mortification  of  his  brother  knight,  over 
which  Fathom  exulted  in  his  own  heart 

In  short,  our  hero,  by  his  affability  and  engaging 
deportment,  immediately  gained  possession  of  Sir 
Stentor^s  good  graces,  insomuch,  that  he  desired 
to  crack  a  bottle  with  him  in  the  evening,  and  they 
repaired  to  an  auberge,  whither  his  fellow  knight 
accompanied  them,  not  without  manifest  signs  of 
reluctance.  There  the  stranger  gave  a  loose  to 
jollity;  though  at  first  he  d — ed  the  Burgundy  as 
a  poor  thin  bquor,  that  ran  through  him  in  a  twink- 
ling, and,  instead  of  warming,  cooled  his  heart  and 
bowels.  However,  it  insensibly  seemed  to  give  the 
lie  to  his  imputation ;  for  his  spirits  rose  to  a  more 
elevated  pitch  of  mirth  and  good  fellowship;  he 
sung,  or  rather  roared,  the  "Early  Horn,  so  as  to 
alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  began  to 
slabber  his  companions  with  a  most  bear-like  affec- 
tion. Yet  whatever  haste  he  made  to  the  goal  of 
ebriety,  he  was  distanced  by  his  brother  baronet, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  the  party  had  made 
11' tie  other  use  of  his  mouth  than  to  receive  the 
glass,  and  now  sunk  down  upon  the  floor,  in  a  state 
of  temporary  annihilation. 
lie  was  immediately  carried  to  bed  by  the  direc- 


tion of  Ferdinand,  who  now  saw  himself  in  a 
manner  possessor  of  that  mine  to  which  he  ha4 
made  such  eager  and  artful  advances.  That  he 
might,  therefore,  carry  on  the  approaches  in  the 
same  cautious  manner,  he  gradually  shook  off  the 
trammels  of  sobriety,  gave  a  loose  to  that  spirit  of 
freedom  which  |a;ooa  liquor  commonly  inspires,  and, 
in  the  familiarity  of  drunkenness,  owned  himself 
head  of  a  noble  family  of  Poland,  from  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  absent  himself  on  account  of 
an  affair  of  honour,  not  yet  compromised. 

Having  made  this  confession,  and  laid  strong 
iigunctions  of  secresy  upon  Sir  Stentor,  his  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  acquire  fh>m  every  succeeding 
glass  a  new  symptom  of  intoxication.  They  renewed 
their  embraces,  swore  eternal  friendship  from  that 
day,  and  swallowed  fresh  bumpers,  till  both  being 
in  all  appearance  quite  overpowered,  they  began  to 
yawn  m  concert,  and  even  nod  in  their  chairs. 
The  knight  seemed  to  resent  the  attacks  of  slumber, 
as  so  many  impertinent  attempts  to  interrupt  their 
entertainment;  he  cursed  his  own  propensity  to 
sleep,  imputing  it  to  the  d— ed  French  climate, 
and  proposed  to  engage  in  some  pastime  that  would 
keep  them  awake.  **  Odd*s  flesh !"  cried  the  Briton, 
**  when  Tm  at  home,  I  defy  all  the  devils  in  hell  to 
fasten  mj  eye-lids  together,  if  so  be  as  I  am  other- 
wise inclmed.  For  there's  mother  and  sister  Nan, 
and  brother  Numps  and  I,  continue  to  divert  our- 
selves at  all-fours,  brag,  cribbage,  tetotnm,  hussle- 
cap,  and  chuck-varthing,  and  thof  I  say  it,  that 
shouldn't  say  it,  I  won't  turn  my  back  to  e'er  a  he 
in  England,  at  any  of  these  pastimes.  And  so. 
Count,  if  you  are  so  disposed,  I  am  your  man,  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  friendship,  at  which  of  these  you 
shall  please  to  pitch  upon. 

To  this  proposal  Fathom  replied,  he  was  quite 
ignorant  of  all  the  games  he  had  mentioned ;  but,  in 
order  to  amuse  Sir  Stentor,  he  would  play  with  lim 
at  lansquenet,  for  a  trifle,  as  he  had  laid  it  down 
for  a  maxim,  to  risk  nothine  considerable  at  play. 
**Waimd8!"  answered  the  knight,  "I  hope  you 
don't  think  I  come  here  in  quest  of  money.  Thank 
God !  I  have  a  good  landed  estate  worth  five  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  owe  no  man  a  halfpenny ;  and  I 
question  whether  there  be  many  Counts  in  your 
nation — no  offence,  I  hope — Uiat  can  say  a  bolder 
word.  As  for  your  lambskin  net,  I  know  nothing 
of  the  matter;  but  I  will  toss  up  with  you  for  a 
guinea,  cross  or  pile,  as  the  saying  is ;  or,  if  there's 
such  a  thing,  in  this  country  as  a  box  and  dice,  I 
love  to  hear  the  bones  rattle  sometimes." 

Fathom  found  some  difficulty  in  concealing  his 
joy  at  the  mention  of  this  last  amusement,  which  had 
been  one  of  his  chief  studies,  and  in  which  he  had 
made  such  progress,  that  he  could  calculate  all  the 
chances  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  certainty. 
However,  he  made  shift  to  contain  himself  within 
due  bounds,  and,  with  seeming  indifference,  con- 
sented to  pass  away  an  hour  at  hazard,  provided 
the  implements  cotud  be  procured.  Accordingly, 
the  landlord  was  consulted,  and  their  desire  grati- 
fied ;  the  dice  were  produced,  and  the  table  resoundt^ 
with  the  effects  of  their  mutual  eagerness.  Fortune, 
at  first,  declared  for  the  Englishman,  who  was  per- 
mitted by  our  adventurer  to  win  twenty  broad 
pieces ;  and  he  was  so  elated  with  his  success,  as  to 
accompany  every  lucky  jthrow  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  and  other  savage  and  simple  manifesta- 
tioDS  of  excessive  joy,  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  some- 
thing  less  sweet  than  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  **Now 
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for  the  main,  Coant,— odd  t  here  they  come — ^hear 
ftre  the  seTen  black  stan,  i'iaith.  Come  along,  my 
yellov  boya — odd's  heart  I  I  never  liked  the  &ce 
of  Leiris  before." 

Fathom  drew  happy  presages  fiom  these  boyish 
raptures,  and,  after  having  indulged  them  for  some 
time,  began  to  avail  hinuelf  of  his  arithmetic,  in 
coDfleqaenoe  of  which  the  knight  was  obliged^  to 
refimd  the  greatest  part  of  his  winning.  Then  he 
altered  his  note,  and  became  as  intemperate  in  his 
chagrin,  as  he  had  been  before  immoderate  in  his 
miith.  He  cursed  himself  and  his  whole  genera- 
tion, d — ed  his  bad  Inck,  stamped  with  hia  feet 
npoD  the  floor,  and  challenged  Ferdinand  to  double 
stakes.  This  was  a  very  welcome  proposal  to  our 
bero,  who  found  Sir  Stentor  just  such  a  subject  as 
he  bad  Icfng  desired  to  encounter  with ;  the  more 
the  Englishman  ]aid,  the  mbre  he  lost,  and  Fathom 
took  care  to  inflame  his  passions,  by  certain  well- 
timed  sarcasms  upon  his  want  of  judgment,  till  at 
length  he  became  quite  outrageous,  swore  the  dice 
were  fiilse,  and  threw  them  out  at  the  window ; 
pulled  off  his  periwig,  and  committed  it  to  the 
flaioes,  spoke  with  the  most  rancorous  contempt  of 
his  adversary's  skill,  insisted  upofi  Ids  having 
stripped  many  a  better  man,  for  all  he  was  a  Count, 
aod  threatening  that,  before  they  parted,  he  should 
Dot  only  look  like  a  Pole,  but  also  smell  like  a 
pole-cat 

This  was  a  spirit  which  our  adventurer  indus- 
trioosly  kept  up,  observing  that  the  English  were 
dapes  to  all  the  world ;  and  that,  in  point  of  genius 
and  address,  they  were  no  more  than  noisy  brag- 
gadocios. In  short,  another  pur  of  dice  was  pro- 
cured, the  stakes  were  agam  raised,  and,  after 
sereral  vicissitudes,  fortune  declared  so  much  in 
favour  of  the  knight,  that  Fathom  lost  all  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  amounting  to  a  pretty  con- 
nderable  sum.  By  this  time  he  was  warmed  into 
upcommon  eagerness  and  impatience ;  being  equally 
piqued  at  the  success  and  provoking  exultations  of 
his  antagonist,  whom  he  now  invited  to  his  lodgings, 
in  order  to  decide  the  contest  Sir  Stentor  com- 
plied with  his  request ;  the  dispute  was  renewed 
with  various  success,  till,  towards  daylight,  Ferdi- 
nand saw  this  noisy,  raw,  inexperienced  simpleton, 
carr}'  off  all  his  ready  cash,  together  with  his  jewels, 
aod  almost  every  thmg  that  was  valuable  about  his 
person;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  victor  at 
parting  told  him  with  a  most  intolerable  sneer,  that 
w  soon  as  the  Count  should  receive  another  remit- 
tance from  Poland,  he  would  give  him  his  revenge. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

He  bean  hH  Fate  Uke  a  Philotopher ;  and  contracts  Ac- 
quaintanoe  with  a  very  remarkable  Personage. 

'This  was  a  proper  subject  for  our  hero  to  moralize 
opoo;  and  accordingly  it  did  not  pass  without  his 
remarks ;  be  found  himself  fairly  toiled  at  his  own 
veapons,  reduced  to  indigence  in  a  foreign  land, 
ud,  what  he  chiefly  regretted,  robbed  of  all  those 
^j  expectations  he  had  indulged  fVom  his  own 
nppoied  excellence  in  the  wiles  of  fraud;  for,  upon 
^  little  recollection,  he  plainly  perceived  he  nad 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  confederacy  he  had  refused 
^"t  join ;  and  did  not  at  all  doubt  that  the  dice  were 
^f^Aed  for  his  destruction.  But,  instead  of  beating 
bis  head  against  the  wall,  tearing  his  hair,  impre- 
ating  vain  curses  upon  himself,  or  betraying  other 


fhmtic  s^ptoms  of  despair,  he  resolved  to  acoom- 
modate  himself  to  his  flite,  and  profit  by  the  lesson 
he  had  so  dearly  bought 

With  this  intention,  he  immediately  dismissed 
his  valet.  Quitted  his  lodgings,  retired  to  an  obscure 
street  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  river,  and,  covering 
one  eye  with  a  large  patch  of  black  silk,  presented 
himself  in  quality  of  a  musician  to  the  director  of 
the  opera,  who,  upon  hearing  a  trial  of  his  skill, 
received  him  into  the  band  without  further  question. 
While  he  continued  in  this  situation,  he  not  only 
improved  his  taste  and  execution  in  music,  but 
likewise  found  frequent  opportunities  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  mankind ;  for,  besides  the  employ- 
ment he  exercised  in  public,  he  was  often  concerned 
in  private  concerts  thiat  were  given  in  the  hotels  of 
noblemen ;  by  which  means  be  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  the  persons,  maimers  and 
characters  of  high  life,  which  he  contemplated  with 
the  most  industrious  attention,  as  a  spectator,  who, 
being  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  performance, 
is  at  more  liberty  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  entertainment 

It  was  in  one  of  those  assemblies  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend  Sir  Stentor,  dressed 
m  the  most  fiuhionable  manner,  and  behaving  with 
all  the  overstrained  politesse  of  a  native  Frenchman. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  knight  and  the 
abbe ;  and  this  triumvirate,  even  in  Fathom*s  hear- 
ing, gave  a  most  ludicrous  detail  of  the  finesse  they 
had  practised  upon  the  Polish  Count,  to  their  enter- 
tainer, who  was  ambassador  fifom  a  certain  court,  and 
made  himself  extremely  merry  with  the  particulars 
of  the  rehition.  Indeed,  they  made  shift  to  describe 
some  of  the  circumstances  in  such  a  ridiculous 
light,  that  our  adventurer  himself,  smarting  as  he 
was  with  the  disgrace,  could  not  help  laughing  in 
secret  at  the  account  He  afterwards  made  it  his 
business  to  inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  two 
British  knights,  and  understood  they  were  notorious 
sharpers,  who  had  come  abroad  for  the  good  of 
their  countrv,  and  now  hunted  in  couple  among  a 
French  pack,  that  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  pubhc  ordinaries,  walks,  and  spectacles,  m 
order  to  make  a  prey  of  incautious  strangers. 

The  pride  of  Ferdmand  was  piqued  at  this  infor- 
mation ;  and  he  was  even  animated  with  the  desire 
of  making  reprisals  upon  this  fraternity,  from  which 
he  ardently  longed  to  retrieve  his  honour  and 
effects.  But  the  issue  of  his  last  adventure  had 
reinforced  his  caution;  and,  for  the  present,  he 
found  means  to  suppress  the  dictates  of-his  avarice 
and  ambition ;  resolving  to  employ  his  whole  pene- 
tration in  reconnoitring  the  ground,  before  he 
should  venture  to  take  the  field  again.  He  there- 
fore continued  to  act  the  part  of  a  one-eyed  fiddler, 
under  the  name  of  Fadini,  and  lived  with  incredible 
frugality,  that  he  might  save  a  purse  for  his  future 
operations.  In  this  manner  had  he  proceeded  for 
the  space  of  ten  months,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Paris,  when 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  lived  in  one  of  the 
upper  apartments  belonging  to  the  house  in  which 
he  himself  had  fixed  his  habitation. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin,  meagre  figure,  with  a  long 
black  beard,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  brown  complexion, 
and  a  most  piercing  vivacity  in  his  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  fifty,  wore  the  Persian 
habit,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  severity  in  his 
aspect  and  demeanour.     He  and  our  adventurer 
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had  been  fellow-lodgers  for  some  time,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  laudable  custom  of  these  days,  had 
hitherto  remained  as  much  estrang:ed  to  one  another, 
as  if  the  J  had  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe ; 
but  of  late  the  Fenian  seemed  to  regard  our  hero 
with  particular  attention;  when  they  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  staircase,  or  elsewhere,  he  bowed  to 
Ferdinand  with  great  solemnity,  and  complimented 
him  with  the  pas.  He  even  proceeded,  in  ^e  course 
of  this  conununication,  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
salute  him  with  a  good  morrow,  and  sometimes 
made  the  common  remarks  upon  the  weather. 
Fathom,  who  was  naturally  comphiisant,  did  not 
discourage  these  advances.  On  the  contrary,  he 
behaved  to  him  with  marks  of  particular  respect, 
and  one  day  desired  the  favour  of  his  company  to 
breakfast 

This  invitation  the  stranger  declined  with  due 
acknowledgement,  on  pretence  of  being  out  of  or- 
der ;  and,  m  the  mean  time,  our  adventurer  be- 
thought himself  of  questioning  the  landlord  con- 
cerning his  outlandish  guest  His  curiosity  was 
raUier  inflamed  than  satisfied  with  the  information 
he  could  obtain  from  this  quarter ;  for  all  he  learned 
was,  that  the  Persian  went  by  the  name  of  Ali  Beker, 
and  diat  he  had  lived  in  the  house  for  the  space  of 
four  months,  in  a  most  solitary  and  parsimonious 
manner,  without  being  visited  b}[  one  living  soul ; 
that,  for  some  time  aner  his  arrival,  he  had  been 
often  heard  to  groan  dinnally  in  the  night,  and  even 
to  exclaim  in  an  unknown  lanffua^  as  if  he  had 
laboured  under  some  grievous  affliction ;  and  though 
the  first  transports  of  his  grief  had  subsided,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  he  still  indulged  a  deep-rooted 
melancholy ;  for  the  tears  were  frequently  observed 
to  trickle  down  his  beard.  The  conmiissaire  of  the 
quarter  had  at  first  ordered  this  oriental  to  be 
watched  in  his  outgoings,  according  to  tiie  maxims 
of  the  French  police ;  but  his  life  was  found  so 
regular  and  inoffensive,  that  this  precaution  was 
soon  set  aside. 

Any  man  of  humane  sentiments,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  these  particulars,  would  have  been  prompted 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  forlorn  stranger ;  but  as 
our  hero  was  devoid  of  all  these  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  it  was  necessary  that  other  motives  should 
produce  the  same  effect  His  curiosity,  therefore, 
joined  with  the  hopes  of  converting  the  confidence 
of  Ali  to  his  own  emolument,  effectually  impelled 
him  towards  his  acquaintance ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
they  began  to  relish  the  conversation  of  each  other. 
For,  as  the  reader  may  have  already  observed. 
Fathom  possessed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation,  and 
had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  an  air  of  dig- 
nity in  the  Persian,  which  the  humility  of  his  cir- 
cumstances could  not  conceal.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  man  of  good  understanding,  not  without  a  tincture 
of  letters,  perfectly  well  bred,  though  in  a  cere- 
monious stvle,  extremely  moral  in  his  discourse, 
and  scrupulously  nice  in  his  notions  of  honour. 

Our  hero  conformed  himself  in  all  respects  to  the 
other's  opinions,  and  managed  his  discretion  so  as 
to  pass  upon  him  for  a  gentleman  reduced  by  mis- 
fortunes to  the  exercise  of  an  employment  which 
was  altogether  unsuitable  to  his  birth  and  quality. 
He  made  earnest  and  repeated  tenders  of  his  good 
offices  to  the  stranger,  and  pressed  him  to  make  use 
of  his  purse  with  such  cordial  perseverance,  that,  at 
length.  All's  reserve  was  overcome,  and  he  con- 
descended to  borrow  of  him  a  small  sum,  which,  in 
all  probability,  saved  his  life ;  for  he  had  been  driven 


to  the  utmost  extremity  of  want  before  he  wonM 
accept  of  this  assistance. 

Fathom,  having  gradually  stole  into  hit  good 
graces,  began  to  take  notice  of  many  piteona  sighs 
Uiat  escaped  him  in  the  moments  of  their  inter- 
course, and  seemed  to  denote  an  heart  fraogfat  with 
woe ;  and,  on  pretence  of  administering  consolation 
and  counsel,  begged  leave  to  know  the  cause  of  his 
distress,  observmg,  that  his  mind  would  be  disbur- 
dened by  such  communication,  and,  perhaps,  his 
grief  alleviated  by  some  means  which  they  might 
jointly  concert  and  execute  in  his  behalf.  | 

Ah,  thus  solicited,  would  often  shake  his  head,  i 
with  marks  of  extreme  sorrow  and  despondence, 
and,  while  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  declared 
that  his  distress  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  re- 
medy but  death,  and  that,  by  making  our  hero  his 
confidant,  he  should  only  extend  his  unhappiness  to 
a  friend,  without  feeling  the  least  remission  of  his 
own  torture.  Notwithstanding  these  repeated  decla- 
rations, Ferdinand,  who  was  well  enou^  aoqnainted 
with  the  mind  of  man  to  know  that  such  importunity 
is  seldom  or  never  disagreeable,  redoubled  his  in- 
stances, together  with  his  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  esteem,  until  the  stranger  was  prevailed  upon 
to  gratify  hit  curiosity  and  benevolence.  Having, 
therefore,  secured  the  chamber-door  one  night, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  the  un- 
fortunate Ali  disclosed  himself  in  these  words. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
The  Hittoiy  of  the  noble  C^tJlian. 

I  SHOiTiD  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as  nnwise,  did  I 
longer  resist  the  desire  you  express  to  know  the 
particulars  of  that  destiny  which  hath  driven  me  to 
this  miserable  disguise,  and  rendered  me  in  all 
considerations  the  most  wretehed  of  men.  I  have 
felt  your  friendship,  am  confident  of  your  honour, 
and  though  my  misifbrtunes  are  such  as  can  never 
be  repaired,  because  I  am  utterly  cut  off  from  hope, 
which  is  the  wreteh's  last  comfort,  yet  I  may,  by 
your  means,  be  enabled  to  bear  them  with  some 
degree  of  fortitude  and  resignation. 

Know  then,  my  name  is  not  Ali ;  neither  am  I 
of  Persian  extraction.  I  had  once  the  honour  to 
own  myself  a  Gastilian,  and  was,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  respected  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  that  kingdom. 
Judge,  then,  how  severe  that  distress  most  be, 
which  compels  a  Spaniard  to  renounce  his  country, 
his  honours,  and  his  name.  My  ^outh  was  not 
spent  in  inglorious  ease,  neither  did  it  waste  un- 
heeded in  the  rolls  of  fiune.  Before  I  had  attained 
the  age  of  nineteen,  I  was  twice  wounded  in  battle. 
I  once  fortunately  recovered  the  standard  of  the 
re^ment  to  which  I  belonged,  after  it  had  been 
seized  b^  the  enemy;  and,  at  another  occaftoo, 
made  shift  to  save  the  life  of  my  colonel,  when  he 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  an  enraged  barbarian. 

He  that  thmks  I  recapitulate  these  particulars 
out  of  ostentation,  does  wrong  to  the  unhappy  Don 
Diego  de  Zelos,  who,  in  having  performed  these 
little  acts  of  gallantry,  thinks  he  has  done  nothing, 
but  simply  approved  himself  worthy  of  bcdng  called 
a  Gastilian.  I  mean  only  to  do  justice  to  my  own 
character,  and  to  make  you  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  my  life.  It  vras 
my  fiite,  during  my  third  campaign,  to  eonnnand  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  Don  Gonzal<« 
OrguUo,  between  whom  and  my  father  a  family 
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feud  hid  kog  been  maintained  with  great  enmity ; 
ind  that  gentleman  did  not  leare  me  without  rea- 
•on  to  believe  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of 
exerciaog  his  resentment  upon  his  adversary's  son ; 
for  he  wnhhc^d  from  me  tnat  countenance  which 
my  lieDow  officers  enjoyed,  and  found  means  to 
sabject  me  to  divers  mortifications,  of  which  I  was 
sot  at  liberty  to  complain.  These  I  bore  in  silence 
for  some  time,  as  part  of  my  probation  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  soldier ;  resolved,  neverthdess,  to  em- 
piormy  interest  at  court  for  a  removal  into  another 
coips,  and  to  take  some  fotnre  opportunity  of  ex- 
plauiing  my  sentiments  to  Don  Gronzales  upon  the 
iigostice  of  his  behaviour. 

While  I  animated  myself  with  these  sentiments 
against  the  discouragements  I  underwent,  and  the 
lard  duty  to  which  I  was  daily  exposed,  it  was  our 
fiite  to  be  oenoemed  in  the  battle  of  Saragossa, 
where  our  regiment  was  so  severely  handled  by  the 
£ii£h8h  infimtry,  that  it  was  forced  to  give  ground 
vith  the  loss  of  one  half  of  its  officers  and  men. 
Don  Goniales,  who  acted  as  brigadier  in  another 
viog;  being  informed  of  our  fitte,  and  dreading  the 
disgrace  of  his  corps,  which  had  never  turned  back 
to  Uie  enemy,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  riding 
acnxs  the  field  at  iVill  speed,  rallied  our  broken 
sqoadrons,  and  led  us  back  to  the  charge  with  such 
intrepidity  of  behaviour,  as  did  not  fidl  to  inspire  us 
all  with  uncommon  courage  and  alacrity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  thought  myself  doubly  interested  to 
distinguish  my  vuour,  not  only  on  account  of  my 
own  glofy,  but  likewise  on  the  supposition,  that,  as 
I  was  actmg  under  the  eye  of  Gonzales,  my  conduct 
would  be  narrowly  observed. 

I  therefore  exerted  myself  with  unusual  vigour, 
aod  as  he  began  the  attack  with  the  remains  of  my 
troop,  fi>ught  close  by  his  side  during  the  rest  cf 
the  engagement,  I  even  acquired  his  applause  in 
the  very  heat  of  batUe.  When  his  hat  was  struck 
0^  and  his  horse  fell  under  him,  I  accommodated 
sod  remounted  him  upon  my  own,  and  having 
seized  for  my  own  use  another  that  belonged  to  a 
common  trooper,  attended  this  stem  commander  as 
befirae,  and  seconded  him  in  all  his  repeated  efforts; 
bat  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  numbers  and 
impetuosity  <j|  the  foe,  and  Don  Gonzales  having 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  regiment  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  routed, 
was  filin  to  yield  to  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  ^[et  he 
retired  as  became  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Castilian ; 
that  is,  he  marched  off  with  great  deliberation  in 
^  rear  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  frequently  faced 
about  to  check  vie  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Indeed, 
this  exercise  of  his  courage  had  well  nigh  cost  him 
his  life ;  for,  in  one  of  these  wheelings,  he  was  left 
shnofit  alone,  and  a  small  party  of  the  Portuguese 
horse  had  actually  cut  off  our  communication  with 
the  retreating  forces  of  Spain. 

Ib  this  dilemma,  we  had  no  other  chance  of 
Kiviog  our  lives  and  liberty,  than  that  of  opening  a 
passa^  sword  in  hand ;  and  this  was  what  Gon- 
tales  instantly  resolved  to  attempt  We  accordingly 
ifcommended  our  souls  to  Grod,  and,  charging  the 
^  abrobst  of  another,  bore  down  all  opposition, 
^  were  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishing  our  re- 
treat without  further  daneer ;  but  the  g^Iant  Or- 
Nlo,  in  crossing  a  ditch,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
tbrowQ  from  his  horse,  and  was  almost  the  same 
iastant  overtaken  by  one  of  the  Portuguese 
dragoons,  whose  sword  was  already  susp^ided 
o^er  his  head,  as  he  lay  half  stunned  with  his  fall ; 


when  I  rode  up,  discharged  a  pistol  in  the  ruffiao*8 
brain,  and  seating  my  c<3onel  on  his  horse,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Here  he  was  provided  with  such  accommodation 
as  his  case  required ;  for  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  Inttle,  and  dangerously  bruised  by  his  fall,  and, 
when  all  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  towards 
his  recovery,  I  desired  to  know  if  he  had  any  fur- 
ther commands  for  his  service,  being  resolved  to 
join  the  army  without  delay.  I  thought  proper  to 
communicate  this  question  by  message,  because  he 
had  not  spoke  one  word  to  me  during  our  retreat, 
notwithstanding  the  good  office  he  had  received  at 
my  hands;  a  reserve  which  I  attributed  to  his 
pride,  and  resented  accordingly.  He  no  sooner 
understood  my  intention,  thim  he  desired  to  see 
me  in  his  apartment,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, spoke  to  this  effect : — 

**  Were  your  father  Don  Alonzo  alive,  I  should 
now,  in  consequence  of  your  behaviour,  banish 
every  suggestion  of  resentment,  and  solicit  his 
friendship  with  great  sincerity.  Tes,  Don  Diego, 
your  virtue  hath  triumphed  over  that  enmity  I  bore 
your  house,  and  I  upbraid  myself  with  the  unge- 
nerous treatment  you  have  suffered  under  my  com- 
mand. But  it  is  not  enough  for  me  to  withdraw 
that  rigour  which  it  was  unjust  to  exercise,  and 
would  be  wicked  to  maintain.  I  must  likewise 
atone  for  the  iiguriesyou  have  sustained,  and  make 
some  suitable  acknowledgment  for  that  life  which 
I  have  twice  to-day  owed  to  your  valour  and  gene- 
rositf .  Whatever  interest  I  have  at  court  shall  be 
emploved  in  your  behalf;  and  I  have  other  de- 
signs m  your  &vour,  which  shall  be  disclosed  in 
due  season.  Meanwhile,  I  desire  you  will  still  add 
one  obligation  to  the  debt  which  I  have  already 
incurred,  and  carry  this  billet  in  person  to  my 
fistifknia,  who,  from  the  news  of  this  fiital  over- 
throw, must  be  in  despair  upon  my  account*' 

So  saying,  he  presented  a  letter,  directed  to  his 
lady,  which  I  received  in  a  transport  of  joy,  with 
expressions  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  immedi- 
atdy  set  out  for  his  country  house,  which  happened 
to  be  about  tiiirty  leagues  from  the  spot  This 
expedition  was  equally  glorious  and  interesting; 
for  my  thoughts  upon  the  road  were  engrossed  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  Don  Orgullo's  daughter  and 
heiress  Antonia,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty,  and  the  most  amiable  accom- 
plishments. However  ridiculous  it  may  seem  for  a 
man  to  conceive  a  passion  for  an  object  which  he 
hath  never  beheld,  certain  it  is,  my  sentiments  were 
so  much  prepossessed  by  the  fame  of  her  qualifi- 
cations, tiiat  I  must  have  fidlen  a  victim  to  her 
charms,  had  they  been  much  less  powerful  than 
they  were.  Notmthstanding  the  fktigues  I  had 
undergone  in  the  field,  I  closed  not  an  eye  until  I 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  Gonzales,  beiuff  determined 
to  precede  the  report  of  the  battle,  that  Madame 
d'OrguUo  might  not  be  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her 
husband. 

I  declared  my  errand,  and  was  introduced  into 
a  saloon,  where  I  had  not  waited  above  three  mi- 
nutes, when  my  colonel's  lady  appeared,  and  in 
great  confusion  received  the  letter,  exclaiming, 
**  Heaven  grant  that  Don  Gonzales  be  well  V*  In 
reading  the  contents,  she  underwent  a  variety  of 
agitations ;  but,  when  she  had  perused  the  whole, 
her  countenance  regained  its  serenity,  and,  regard- 
ing me  with  an  air  of  ineffable  complacency,  '*  Don 
Diego,"  said  she,  "while  I  lament  the  national 
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calamity,  in  the  defeat  of  our  army,  I  at  the  same 
time  feel  the  most  sincere  pleasure  on  seeing  jovl 
upon  this  occasion,  and,  according  to  the  directions 
of  my  dear  lord,  bid  yon  heartily  welcome  to  this 
house,  as  his  preserver  and  friend.  I  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  your  character  before  this  last 
triumph  of  your  virtue,  and  have  often  prayed  to 
Heaven  for  some  lucky  determination  of  that  fatal 
quarrel  which  raged  so  lonf  between  the  fiunily  of 
Gonzales  and  your  fisithers  house.  My  prayers 
have  been  heard,  the  long-wished  for  reconciliation 
is  now  effected,  and  I  hope  nothing  will  ever  in- 
tervene to.  disturb  this  happy  union. 

To  this  polite  and  affectionate  declaration,  I 
made  such  a  reply  as  became  a  young  man,  whose 
heart  overflowed  with  joy  and  benevolence,  and 
desired  to  know  how  soon  her  answer  to  my  com- 
mander would  be  read^,  that  I  might  gratify  his 
impatience  with  all  possible  despatch.  After  having 
thanked  me  for  this  fresh  proof  of  my  attachment, 
she  begged  I  would  retire  into  a  chamber,  and  re- 
pose myself  from  the  uncommon  fatigues  I  must 
have  undergone ;  but,  finding  I  persisted  in  the  re- 
solution of  returning  to  Don  Gonzales,  without 
allowing  mvself  the  least  benefit  of  sleep,  she  1^ 
me  engaged  in  conversation  with  an  uncle  of  Don 
Gonzues,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  and  gave  orders 
that  a  collation  should  be  prepared  in  another 
apartment,  while  she  retired  to  her  closet,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband. 

In  less  than  an  hour  from  my  first  arrival,  I  was 
introduced  into  a  most  elegant  dinbg-room,  where 
a  magnificent  entertainment  was  served  up,  and 
where  we  were  joined  by  Donna  Estifania,  and  her 
beautiful  daughter  the  fiur  Antonia,  who  advancing 
with  the  most  amiable  sweetness,  thanked  me  in 
very  warm  expressions  of  acknowledgment,  for  the 
ffenerosity  of  my  conduct  towards  her  figither.  I 
had  been  ravished  with  her  first  appearance,  which 
fiir  exceeded  my  imagination,  and  my  faculties 
were  so  disordered  by  this  address,  that  I  answered 
her  compliment  with  the  most  awkward  confusion. 
But  this  disorder  did  not  turn  to  my  prejudice  in 
the  opinion  of  that  lovely  creature,  who  has  often 
told  me  in  the  sequel,  that  she  gave  herself  credit 
for  that  perplexity  in  my  behaviour,  and  that  I 
never  appeared  more  worthy  of  her  regard  and 
affection  than  at  that  juncture,  when  my  dress  was 
discomposed,  and  my  whole  person  disfigured  by 
the  toils  and  duty  of  the  preceding  day ;  for  this 
very  dishabille  presented  itself  to  her  refiection  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  that  very  merit  by  which  I 
was  entitled  to  her  esteem. 

Wretch  that  I  am  I  to  survive  the  loss  of  such 
an  excellent  woman,  endeared  to  my  remembrance 
by  the  most  tender  offices  of  wedlock,  happily 
exercised  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years  1 
Forgive  these  tears  r  they  are  not  the  drops  of 
weakness,  but  remorse.  Not  to  trouble  you  with 
idle  particulars,  suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  fiivoured 
with  such  marks  of  distinction  by  Madam  d'Or- 
gullo,  that  she  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
let  me  know  she  had  not  overacted  her  hospitality, 
and,  while  we  sat  at  table,  accosted  me  in  these 
words : — "  You  will  not  be  surprised,  Don  Diego, 
at  my  expressions  of  regard,  which  I  own  are  un- 
usual from  a  Spanish  lady  to  a  young  cavalier  like 
?rou,  when  I  communicate  the  contents  of  this 
etter  from  Don  Gonzales."  So  saying,  she  put 
the  billet  into  my  hand,  and  I  read  these  words,  or 
words  to  this  effect : — 


"  Amxablx  EtTiFAVXA.-^Yoa  irill  anderatsiid  dial  I M 
M  well  u  a  peraon  can  poaaibly  be  who  hath  this  day  fived 
to  lee  the  anny  of  hia  king  defeated.  If  you  would  kaov 
the  particulaia  of  thia  unfortunate  acticm,  your  cniiMity  wHl 
be  gratified  by  the  bearer,  Don  Diego  de  ZeJoe,  to  wIhm 
virtue  and  bravery  I  am  twice  indebtml  for  my  life.  I  there- 
fore desire  you  will  receive  him  with  that  renect  and  grati- 
tude which  you  ihall  think  due  for  audi  an  obligation;  and, 
in  entertaining  him,  diamias  that  reaerre  which  often  dii- 
graoea  the  Spaniah  hoapitality.  In  a  word,  lee  your  owb 
virtue  and  beneficence  conduct  you  upon  thia  occaaion,  aod 
let  my  Antonia'a  endeavoura  be  Joined  with  your  own  in 
doing  honour  to  the  preserver  of  her  father.    Adieu.** 

Such  a  testimonial  could  not  fail  of  bdng  very 
agreeable  to  a  jovmg  soldier,  who  by  this  time  had 
begun  to  indulge  me  transporting  hope  of  being 
happy  in  the  arms  of  the  adorable  Antonia.  1 
professed  myself  extremely  happy  in  having  met 
with  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  a  degree  of 
m^  coloners  esteem,  entertained  tiiem  with  a  de- 
tail of  his  personal  prowess  in  the  battle,  and 
answered  all  their  questions  with  that  moderation 
which  every  man  ought  to  preserve  in  speaking  of 
his  own  behaviour.  Our  repast  bein^  ended,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  at  partmg  received  a 
letter  from  Donna  Estifania  to  her  husband,  toge- 
ther with  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  she  begged 
I  would  accept,  as  a  token  of  her  esteeoL  Thus 
loaded  with  honour  and  caresses,  I  set  out  on  my 
return  for  the  quarters  of  Don  Gonzales,  who  could 
scarce  credit  his  own  eyes  when  I  delivered  hU 
lady's  billet ;  for  he  thought  it  impossible  to  per- 
form such  a  journey  in  so  short  a  time. 

When  he  had  glanoel  over  the  paper,  "Don 
Diego,"  said  he,  **  by  your  short  stay  one  would 
imagine  yon  had  met  with  indifferent  reception  at  my 
house.  I  hope  Kstifinnia  has  not  been  deficient  in  her 
duty?*'  I  answered  this  question,  by  assuring  him  my 
entertainment  had  been  so  agreeable  in  all  respects, 
that  nothing  but  my  duty  to  him  could  have  induced 
me  to  give  it  up  so  soon.  He  then  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  Antonia,  and  hinted  his  intention  of 
giving  her  in  marria^  to  a  ^oung  cavaUer,  far 
whom  he  had  a  particular  fhendwi|).  I  was  so 
much  affected  by  this  insinuation,  which  seemed  at 
once  to  blast  all  my  hopes  of  love  and  hapjuness 
that  the  blood  forsook  my  face ;  I  was  seized  with  an 
universal  trepidation,  and  even  oblised  to  retire,  oo 
pretence  of  being  suddenly  taken  ilL 

Though  Gonzales  seemed  to  impute  this  disorder 
to  fatigue  and  want  of  rest,  he  in  his  heart  ascribed 
it  to  the  true  cause ;  and,  after  having  sounded  my 
sentiments  to  his  own  satisfaction,  blessed  me  vith 
a  declaration,  importing,  that  I  was  the  person 
upon  whom  he  had  pitched  for  a  son-in-law.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  what 
passed  on  this  interesting  occasion,  but  proceed  to 
observe,  that  his  intention  in  my  favour  was  far 
from  being  disagreeable  to  his  lady ;  and  that,  in  a 
httle  time,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  espouse  the 
charming  Antonia,  who  submitted  to  the  will  of  her 
fitther  without  reluctance. 

Soon  after  this  happy  event,  I  was,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Don  Gonzales,  joined  to  my  own  interest, 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  served 
with  honour  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  war. 
After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  I  was  employed  in 
reducing  the  Catalans  to  their  allegiance ;  and,  in 
an  action  with  those  obstinate  rebels  had  the  mir- 
fortune  to  lose  my  father-in-law,  who  by  that  time 
was  preferred  to  the  rank  of  a  migor-generaL  The 
virtuous  Estifania  did  not  long  survive  this  melan- 
choly accident ;  and  the  loss  of  these  indulgent 
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pareDti  made  saeh  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
tender  heart  of  my  Antonia,  that  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  remoTuig  her  from  a  place  in  which 
CTery  object  served  to  cherish  her  gri^  to  a  pleasant 
Tills  near  the  city  of  Seville,  which  I  purchased 
OD  aceoont  of  its  agreeable  situation.  That  I 
night  the  more  perfectly  e^joy  the  possession  of 
mj  amiable  partner,  who  coold  no  longer  brook 
the  thoughts  of  another  separation,  peace  was  no 
sooner  re-established  than  I  obtained  leave  to  resign 
mj  commission,  and  I  whoUy  devoted  myself  to 
the  joys  of  a  domestic  life. 

Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  our  union,  by 
blessing  us  with  a  son,  whom,  however,  it  was 
pleased  n>  recal  in  his  infimcy,  to  our  unspeakable 
grief  and  mortification ;  but  our  mutual  chagrin 
vas  afterwards  alleviated  by  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, vho  seemed  bom  with  every  accomplishment 
to  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
Why  did  nature  debase  such  a  masterpiece  with  the 
mixtore  of  an  alloy,  which  hath  involved  herself 
and  her  whole  fiunily  in  perdition  ?    But  the  ways 
of  Fh)vidence  are  unsearchable.   She  hath  paid  the 
debt  of  her  degeneracy ;  peace  be  with  hier  soul ! 
The  honour  of  my  fimmy  is  yindicated ;  though  by 
a  acrifiee  which  hath  robbed  me  of  every  tlung  else 
that  is  valuable  in  life,  and  ruined  my  peace  past 
all  redemption.    Yes,  my.  friend,  all  the  tortures 
that  honian  tyranny  can  inflict  would  be  ease, 
tranquillity,  and  dehght,  to  the  unspeakable  pangs 
and  horrors  I  have  felt 

Bot,  to  return  from  this  digression. — Serafina, 
vhich  was  the  name  of  that  little  darling,  as  she 
grew  up,  not  only  disclosed  all  the  natunl  graces 
of  eztenial  beauty,  but  likewise  maniftsted  the  most 
ragagin^  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  capacity 
for  acquiring  with  ease  all  the  accomplishments  of 
her  sex.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  a  parent's  raptures  in  the  contemplation  dt 
sach  a  fidr  bloesom.  She  was  the  only  pledge  of  our 
lore,  she  was  presumptive  heiress  to  a  large  fortune, 
and  likely  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  two  noble 
Castilian  fSuniiies.  She  was  the  delight  of  all  who 
say  her,  and  a  theme  of  praise  for  every  tongue. 
Too  sre  not  to  suppose  that  the  education  of  such 
a  child  was  neglectedL  Indeed,  it  wholly  engrooed 
the  attention  of  me  and  my  Antonia,  and  her  pro- 
ficiency  rewarded  our  care.  Before  she  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  mistress  of  every 
elegant  quaufication,  natural  and  acquired.  Her 
person  was,  by  that  time,  the  confessed  pattern  of 
beauty.  Her  yoice  was  enchantingly  sweet,  and 
<he  touched  the  lute  with  the  most  ravishing  dex- 
terity. Heaven  and  earth  I  how  did  my  breast 
^late  with  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  having  given 
Mil  to  such  perfection  I  how  did  my  heart  gush 
vith  paternal  fondness,  whenever  I  bebeld  this 
ornament  of  my  name !  and  what  scenes  of  en- 
dearing^ transport  have  I  enjoyed  with  my  An- 
tonia, m  mutmd  congratulation  upon  our  parental 


Serafina,  accomplished  as  she  was,  could  not  fkil 
to  make  conquests  amon^  the  Spanish  cavaliers, 
vho  are  fiunous  for  sensibility  in  love.  Indeed, 
she  never  appeared  without  a  numerous  train  of 
admirers ;  and.  though  we  had  bred  her  up  in  that 
freedom  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which 
hrjtds  a  middle  space  between  the  French  license 
and  Spanish  restraint,  she  was  now  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  addresses  of  promiscuous  gallantry, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  retrench  the  liberty 


of  our  house,  and  behave  to  our  male  visitants  with 
great  reserve  and  circumspection,  that  our  honour 
and  peace  might  run  no  nsk  from  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  our  daughter. 

This  caution  produced  overtures  from  a  great 
many  young  genUemen  of  rank  and  distinction, 
who  courted  my  alliance,  by  demanding  Serafina  in 
marriage;  and  from  the  number  I  had  actually 
selected  one  person,  who  was  in  all  respects  worthy 
the  possession  of  such  an  inestimable  prize.    His 
name  was  Don  Manuel  de  Mendoza.    His  birth 
was  noble,  and  his  character  dignified  with  re- 
peated acts  of  generosity  and  virtue.    Yet,  before 
I  would  signify  to  him  my  approbation  of  his  suit, 
I  resolved  to  inform  myself  whether  or  not  the 
heart  of  Serafina  was  totally  unenga^;ed,  and  in- 
different to  any  other  object,  that  I  might  not  lay 
a  tyrannical  restraint  upon  her  inclinations.    The 
result  of  my  inquiry  was  a  full  conviction  of  her 
havinff  hitherto  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  love ; 
and  this  piece  of  information,  together  with  my 
own  sentiments  in  his  favour,  I  communicated  to 
Don  Manuel,  who  heard  these  tidings  with  tran- 
sports of  gratitude  and  joy.    He  was  immediately 
fkvoured  with  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  affec- 
tion of  my  dauji^hter,  and  his  endeavours  were  at 
first  received  with  such  respectful  civility,  as  might 
haye  been  easily  warmed  into  a  mutual  passion,  had 
not  the  evil  genius  of  our  family  interposed. 

O  my  friend !  how  shall  I  describe  the  depravity 
of  that  unhappy  yirgin's  sentiments !  how  recount 
the  particulm  of  my  own  dishonour  I  I  that  am 
descended  fhmi  a  long  line  of  illustrious  Castilians, 
who  never  received  an  iigury  they  did  not  revenge, 
but  washed  away  every  blemish  in  their  &me 
with  the  blood  of  those  who  attempted  to  stain  it 
In  that  circumstance  I  have  imitated  the  example 
of  my  glorious  progenitors,  and  that  consideration 
alone  hath  support^  me  against  all  the  assaults  of 
despair. 

As  I  grudged  no  pains  and  expense  in  perfecting 
the  education  of  Serafina,  my  doors  were  open  to 
eyery  person  who  made  an  extraordinary  figure  in 
the  profession  of  those  amusing  sciences  in  which 
she  delighted.  The  house  of  Don  Diego  de  Zelos 
was  a  littie  academy  for  punting,  poetry,  and  mu- 
sic; and  Heayen  decreed  that  It  should  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  its  regard  for  these  fatal  and  delusive 
arts.  Amon^  other  preceptors,  it  was  her  fioe  to 
be  under  the  instruction  of  a  cursed  Grennan,  who, 
though  his  profession  was  drawing,  understood  the 
elements  and  theory  of  music,  possessed  a  large 
fund  of  learning  and  taste,  and  was  a  person  re- 
markable for  his  agreeable  conversation.  This 
traitor,  who  like  you  had  lost  one  eye,  I  not  only 
admitted  into  my  house  for  the  improvement  of  my 
daughter,  but  even  distinguished  with  particular 
marks  of  confidence  and  fovour,  littie  thinking  lie 
had  either  inclination  or  capacity  to  debauch  the 
sentiments  of  m^  child.  I  was  rejoiced  beyond 
measure  to  see  with  what  alacrity  she  received  his 
lessons,  with  what  avidity  she  listened  to  his  dis- 
course, which  was  always  equally  moral,  instruct- 
ing, and  entertaining. 

Antonia  seemed  to  vie  with  me  in  expressions  of 
regard  for  this  accomplished  stranger,  whom  she 
could  not  help  supposing  to  be  a  person  of  rank  and 
family,  reduced  to  his  present  situation  by  some 
unfortunate  vicissitude  of  fiite.  I  was  disposed  t() 
concur  with  this  opinion,  and  actually  conjured  him 
to  make  me  his  confidant,  with  such  protestations 
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as  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  my  honour  and  bene- 
ficence ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  declaring  himself 
the  son  of  an  obscure  mechanic  in  Bohemia ;  an 
origin  to  which  surely  no  man  would  pretend  who 
luid  the  least  claim  to  nobility  of  birtL  While  I 
-was  thus  undeceived  in  my  conjecture  touching  his 
birth  and  quality,  I  was  confirmed  in  an  opinion  of 
his  integrity  and  moderation,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  honour,  in  despite  of  the  lowness  of  his 
pedigree.  Neyertheless,  he  was  at  bottom  amost  per- 
fidious wretch,  and  all  this  modesty  and  self-denial 
were  Uie'  effects  of  the  most  yillanons  dissimulation, 
a  cloak  under  which  he,  unsuspected,  robbed  me 
of  my  honour  and  my  peace. 

Not  to  trouble  3'ou  with  particulars,  the  recital 
of  which  would  tear  my  heart-strings  with  indig- 
nation and  remorse,  I  shall  only  obserre,  that,  by 
the  power  of  his  infernal  insinuation,  he  fascinated 
the  heart  of  Serafina,  brought  over  Antonia  herself 
to  the  interests  of  his  passion,  and  at  once  detached 
them  both  firom  their  duty  and  religion.  Heaven 
and  earth !  how  dangerous,  how  irresistible  is  the 
power  of  infktuation !  While  I  remuned  in  the 
midst  of  this  blind  security,  waiting  for  the  nuptials 
of  my  daughter,  and  indulging  myself  with  the 
yain  prospect  of  her  approaching  felicity,  Antonia 
found  means  to  protract  the  negociation  of  the 
marriage,  by  representing  that  it  would  be  pity  to 
deprive  Serafina  of  the  opportunity  she  then  had 
of  profiting  by  the  German's  instructions;  and, 
upon  that  account,  I  prevailed  upon  Don  Manuel  to 
bridle  the  impatience  of  his  love. 

During  this  interval,  as  I  one  evening  enjoyed 
the  cool  air  in  my  own  garden,  I  was  accosted  by 
an  old  duenna,  wno  had  been  my  nurse,  and  lived 
in  the  fiimily  since  the  time  of  my  childhood. 
"  My  duty,*'  said  she,  ''will  no  longer  permit  me  to 
wink  in  silence  at  the  wrongs  I  see  you  daily 
suffer.  Dismiss  the  German  from  your  house 
without  delay,  if  you  respect  the  glory  of  your 
name,  and  the  rights  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
stranger  is  an  abominable  heretic :  and  grant. 
Heaven !  he  may  not  have  already  poison^  the 
minds  of  those  you  hold  most  dear."  I  had  been 
extremely  alarmed  at  the  beginning  of  this  address ; 
but,  finding  the  imputation  limited  to  the  article  of 
religion,  in  which,  thank  Grod,  I  am  no  bigot,  I  re- 
covered my  serenity  of  disposition,  thanked  the 
old  woman  for  her  zeal,  commended  her  piety,  and 
encouraged  her  to  persevere  in  making  observations 
on  such  subjects  as  should  concern  my  honour  and 
my  quiet 

We  live  in  such  a  world  of  wickedness  and 
fraud,  that  a  man  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  his  own 
defence.  Had  I  employed  such  spies  from  the  be- 
ginning, I  should  in  all  probability  have  been  at 
tills  day  in  possession  of  every  comfort  that  renders 
life  agreeable.  The  duenna,  thus  authorized,  em- 
ployed her  sagacity  with  such  success,  that  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  the  German  of  a  desi^  upon  the 
heart  of  Serafina ;  but,  as  the  presumptions  did  not 
amount  to  conviction,  I  contented  myself  with  exiling 
him  fh>m  my  house,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
discovered  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic 
church;  and  forthwith  appointed  a  day  for  the 
celebration  of  my  daughter's  marriage  with  Don 
Manuel  de  Mendoza.  I  could  easily  perceive  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  overspread  the  faces  of  Sera- 
fina and  her  mother,  when  I  declared  these  my 
resolutions ;  but,  as  they  made  no  objection  to  what 
I  proposed,  I  did  not  at  that  time  enter  into  an 


explanation  of  the  true  motives  that  infloeneed  idt 
conduct  Both  parties  were  probiUdy  afraid  <i 
such  expostulation. 

Meanwhile,  preparaticns  w  »Te  made  for  the  es- 
pousals of  Seranna;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
anxiety  I  had  undergone,  on  account  of  her  eoB> 
nexion  with  the  German,  I  began  to  think  that  h«r 
duty,  her  glory,  had  triumphed  over  all  such  k>v- 
bom  considerations,  if  ever  they  had  been  enter- 
tained ;  because  she,  and  even  Antonia,  seemed  to 
expect  the  ceremony  with  resignation,  though  tbe 
features  of  both  still  retained  evident  nuffks  of 
concern,  which  I  willingly  imputed  to  the  motnal 
prospect  of  their  separation.  This,  however,  vu 
but  a  faithless  calm,  that  soon,  ah!  too  soon, 
brought  forth  a  tempest  which  hath  wrecked  my 
hopes. 

Two  days  before  the  appointed  union  of  Doo 
Manuel  and  Serafina,  I  was  informed  by  the  duenna, 
that,  while  she  accompanied  Antonia's  wuting- 
maid  at  church,  she  had  seen  her  receive  a  bilkt 
from  an  old  woman,  who,  kneeling  at  her  side,  bai 
conveyed  it  in  such  a  mysterious  manner,  u 
awakened  the  duenna's  apprehensions  about  her 
young  lady;  she  had  therefore  hastened  home  to 
communicate  this  piece  of  intelli^nce,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportumty  of  examinmg  the  messenger 
before  she  ^ould  have  time  to  deposit  her  tnut 
I  could  not  help  shivering  with  fearfiil  presages 
upon  this  occasion,  and  even  abhorring  the  person 
to  whose  duty  and  zeal  I  was  beholden  for  Uie  in- 
telligence, even  while  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  inquiry  would  end  in  the  detection 
of  some  paltry  intrigue  between  the  maid  and  her 
own  gallant  I  intercepted  her  in  returning  from 
church,  and,  commandmg  her  to  follow  me  to  a 
convenient  place,  extorted  from  her,  by  dint  of 
threats,  the  fatal  letter,  which  I  read  to  this  effect 

"The  whole  bucineFt  of  my  life.  O  divine  Serafina!  viU 
be  to  repay  that  affection  1  have  been  10  happy  aa  to  engage- 
Wiih  what  transport  then  shall  I  obey  your  aaznmon»,  io 
performing  that  enterprise,  which  will  rescue  you  from  tbe 
bed  of  a  detested  rival,  and  pot  myself  in  full  possession  of 
a  Jewel  which  I  value  infinitely  more  than  life.  Yes»  adora- 
ble creature  I  I  have  provided  eveiy  thing  for  our  escape, 
and  at  midnight  will  attend  you  In  vour  own  apntmeot 
fh>m  whence  you  shall  be  conveyed  into  a  land  of  liberty 
and  peace,  where  you  will,  unmolested,  enjoy  the  purity  of 
that  religion  you  have  espouKod,  and  in  full  security  b>ess 
the  arms  of  your  ever  fhlthftil.  "  Oalakso." 

Were  you  a  fond  parent,  a  tender  husband,  and 
a  noble  Castilian,  I  diould  not  need  to  mention  tbe 
unutterable  horrors  that  took  possesion  of  mj 
bosom,  when  I  perused  this  accursed  letter,  by 
which  I  learned  the  apostasy,  disobedience,  and  de- 
generacy, of  my  idolized  Serafina,  who  had  over- 
thrown and  destroyed  the  whole  plan  of  felidtv 
which  I  had  erected,  and  blasted  all  the  glories  of 
my  name ;  and  when  the  wretched  messenger,  ter- 
rified by  my  menaces  and  agitation,  confessed  that 
Antonia  herself  was  privy  to  the  guilt  of  her 
daughter,  whom  she  had  solemnly  betrothed  to  that 
vile  German,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  that  bv 
her  connivance  this  plebeian  intended,  that  very 
night,  to  bereave  me  of  my  child,  I  was  for  soinie 
moments  stupified  with  grief  and  amazement,  that 
gave  way  to  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  which  had  well 
nigh  terminated  in  despair  and  distraction.    - 

I  now  tremble,  and  my  head  grows  gidd>  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  dreadful  occasion.  B«r- 
hold  how  the  drops  trickle  down  my  fbrehcsd ;  this 
agony  is  a  fierce  and  fhmiliar  visitant ;  I  shall  1»nish 
it  Hnon.    I  summoned  my  pride,  my  resentment,  to 
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my  assistinee ;  these  are  the  cordials  that  sapport 
me  anjnst  all  other  reflectioDB ;  those  were  the 
auxiliaries  that  enabled  me,  in  the  day  of  trial,  to 
perfonn  that  sacrifico  which  m  j  honour  demanded, 
in  I  fitrsin  so  load  as  to  drown  the  cries  of  nature, 
loTe,  and  compassion.  Yes,  they  espoused  that 
giory  which  humanity  would  ha^e  betrayed,  and 
mj  revenge  was  noble,  though  unnatnraL 

My  schone  was  soon  laid,  my  resolution  soon 
taken ;  I  privately  confined  the  wretch  who  had 
been  the  industrious  slave  of  this  in&mons  conspi- 
nej,  that  she  might  take  no  step  to  frustrate  or 
interrapt  the  execution  of  my  dengn.  Then  re- 
pairing to  the  house  of  an  apothecary  who  was 
deroced  to  my  service,  conmiumcated  my  intention, 
vhich  he  durst  not  condemn,  and  could  not  reveal, 
vithoat  breaking  the  oath  of  secrecy  I  had  imposed ; 
md  he  famished  me  witn  two  viaJs  of  poison  for 
the  dismal  catastrophe  I  had  pUumed.  Thus  pro- 
vided, I,  on  pretence  of  sudden  business  at  Senile, 
careMy  avoided  the  dear,  the  wretched  ^r, 
vbnm  I  had  devoted  to  death,  that  my  heart  ml^ht 
not  relent,  by  means  of  those  tender  ideas  which 
the  nght  of  them  would  have  in&Uibly  inspired ; 
and,  vhen  day-light  vanished,  took  my  station 
near  ^lat  part  of  the  house  ^irough  which  the 
villain  most  have  entered  on  his  hellish  purpose. 
There  I  stood,  in  a  state  of  horrid  expectation,  my 
aoal  ravaged  with  the  difierent  passions  that  assailed 
it,  until  the  fiOal  moment  arrived ;  when  I  perceived 
the  traitor  approach  the  window  of  a  lower  apart- 
nent,  vhich  led  into  that  of  Serafina,  and  gently 
lifting  the  easement,  which  was  purposelv  left  im- 
secnred,  insinuated  half  of  his  body  mto  me  house. 
Then  nuhing  upon  him,  in  a  transport  of  fbry,  I 
plmigedmy  sword  into  his  heart,  crying,  **yillain !  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  thy  treachery  and  presumption.** 

Ihe  steel  waa  so  well  aimed  as  to  render  a  repe- 
tition of  the  stroke  unnecessary ;  he  uttered  one 
poan,  and  fell  breathless  at  my  feet  Exulting 
vith  this  first  success  of  my  revenge,  I  penetrated 
iato  the  chamber  where  the  robber  of  my  peace 
^ni  expected  hjr  the  unhappy  Serafina  and  her 
aMher,  who,  seeing  me  enter  with  a  most  savage 
ttpect,  and  a  sword  reeking  with  the  vengeance  I 
W  taken,  seemed  almost  petrified  with  fear.  **  Be- 
hold,'* said  I,  **the  blood  of  that  base  plebeian,  who 
Dttde  an  attempt  upon  the  honour  of  my  house : 
jour  eoQspiraey  agamst  tiie  unfortonate  Don  Diego 
de  Zelos  is  now  discovered;  that  presumptuous 
ilaye,  the  favoured  Orlando,  is  now  no  more." 

i)caroe  had  I  pronounced  these  words,  when  a 
W  scream  waa  uttered  by  both  the  unhappy 
netims.  *"  If  Orlando  is  slain,"  cried  the  in&tuated 
Senfiaa,  "what  have  I  to  do  with  life?  O  my 
dear  lord  1  my  husband,  and  my  lover!  how  are  our 
Promised  joys  at  once  cut  off?  here,  strike,  m^ 
biba  1  complete  your  barbarous  sacrifice  I  the  spirit 
of  the  mmdered  Orlando  still  hovers  for  his  wife." 
these  frantic  exalamations,  in  which  she  was  joined 
by  Aotonia,  kepi  up  the  fhry  of  my  resentment, 
vhich  by  meekness  and  subnusmon  might  have 
^  weakened  and  rendered  ineffectual.  *'Yes, 
^piess  wretches,"  I  replied,  •*  ye  shall  enjoy  your 
^:  the  hroour  of  my  name  requires  that  both 
*^1  die ;  yet  I  will  not  mangle  the  breast  of  An- 
*<>oia,  on  which  I  have  so  often  reposed;  I  will  not 
^  the  blood  of  Zdos,  nor  disfigure  the  beauteous 
^onn  of  Serafina,  on  which  I  have  so  often  gazed  with 
voDder  and  unspeakable  delight  Here  is  an  elixir, 
13  vhich  I  trust  the  consnmmatian  of  my  revenge." 


So  saying,  I  emptied  the  vials  into  separate  cupa, 
and,  presenting  one  in  each  hand,  the  miserable, 
the  fair  offenders,  instantly  received  the  destined 
draughts,  which  they  drank  without  hesitation; 
then  praying  to  heaven  for  the  wretched  Don  Diego, 
sunk  upon  the  same  couch,  and  expired  without  a 
groan.  O  well-contrived  beverage!  O  happy  com- 
position, by  which  all  the  miseries  of  life  are  so 
easily  cured !" 

Such  was  the  fiite  of  Antonia  and  Serafina;  these 
hands  were  the  instruments  that  deprived  them  of 
life,  tiiese  eyes  beheld  them  the  richest  prise  that 
death  had  ever  won.  Powers  supreme  I  does  Don 
Diego  live  to  make  this  recapitulation  ?  I  have 
done  my  du^ ;  but  ah !  I  am  haunted  by  the  furies 
of  remorse;  1  am  tortured  with  the  incessant  stings 
of  remembrance  and  regret;  even  now  the  images 
of  my  wife  and  daughter  present  themselves  to  my 
imagination.  All  the  scenes  of  happiness  I  have 
enjoyed  as  a  lover,  husband,  and  parent,  all  the  en- 
deanng  hopes  I  have  cherished,  now  pass  in  review 
before  me,  embittering  the  circumstances  of  my  in- 
expressible woe ;  and  I  consider  myself  as  a  solitary 
outcast  from  all  the  comforts  of  society.  But, 
enough  of  these  unmanly  complaints :  the  yearnings 
of  nature  are  too  importunate. 

Having  completed  mj  vengeance,  I  retired  into 
my  closet,  and,  fumishmg  myself  with  some  ready 
money  and  jewels  of  considerable  value,  went  into 
the  stable,  saddled  my  favourite  steed,  which  I  in- 
stantly mounted,  and,  before  the  tumults  of  my 
breast  subsided,  found  myself  at  the  town  of  St 
Lucar.  There  I  learned  firom  inquiry,  that  there 
was  a  Dutch  bark  in  the  harbour  ready  to  sail ; 
upon  which  I  addressed  myself  to  the  master,  who, 
for  a  suitable  gratification,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
weigh  anchor  Uiat  same  night ;  so  that  embarking 
without  delay,  I  soon  bid  eternal  adieu  to  my 
native  country.  It  was  not  from  reason  and  refiec- 
tion  that  I  took  these  measures  for  my  personal 
safety ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  involuntary 
instinct  that  seems  to  operate  in  the  animal  machine, 
while  tiie  faculty  of  thinking  is  suspended. 

To  what  a  dreadful  reckoning  was  I  called,  when 
reason  resumed  her  function !  You  mav  believe 
me,  my  friend,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I  should  not 
have  outlived  those  tragedies  I  acted,  had  I  not 
been  restrained  from  domg  violence  npon  myself 
by  certain  considerations,  which  no  man  of  honour 
ought  to  set  aside.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
falBng  ingloriously  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner, 
and  entailing  disgrace  upon  a  family  that  knew  no 
stain;  and  I  was  deterred  from  putting  an  end  to 
my  own  miserv,  by  the  apprehension  of  posthumous 
censure,  which  would  have  represented  me  as  a 
despon<]Qng  wretch,  utterly  destitute  of  that  patience, 
fortitude,  and  resignation,  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  a  true  Csustilian.  I  was  also  influenced  by 
reli^ous  motives  that  suggested  to  me  the  necessity 
of  living  to  atone,  by  my  sufferin^pti  and  sorrow,  for 
the  guilt  I  had  incurred  in  complying  with  a  savage 
punctilio,  which  is,  I  fear,  displeaang  in  the  sight 
of  heaven. 

These  were  the  reasons  that  opposed  my  entrance 
into  that  peaceful  harbour  which  death  presented  to 
my  view ;  and  they  were  soon  reinfbrced  by  another 
prmciple  that  sanctioned  mj  determination  to  con- 
tinue at  the  servile  oar  of  life.  In  consequence  of 
unfavourable  winds,  our  vessel  for  some  days  made 
small  progress  in  her  voyage  to  Holland,  and  near 
the  coast  of  Gallicia  we  were  joined  by  an  English 
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fhip  from  Vigo,  the  master  of  which  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  before  he  set  sail,  a  courier  had 
arrived  from  Madrid  at  that  place,  with  orders  for 
the  corregidore  to  prevent  the  escape  of  an^r  native 
Spaniard  by  sea  from  any  port  within  his  district ; 
and  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  apprehend  the 
person  oi  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  who  was  suspected 
of  treasonable  practices  against  the  state.  Such  an 
order,  with  a  minute  description  of  my  person,  was 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  all  the  sea  ports  and 
frontier  places  in  Spain. 

You  may  easily  suppose  how  I,  who  was  already 
overwhelmed  with  distress,  could  bear  this  aggrava- 
tion of  misfortune  and  disgrace :  I,  who  had  always 
maintained  the  reputation  of  loyalty,  which  was  ac- 
quired at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  and  the  expense  of 
my  blood.  To  deal  candidly,  I  must  own,  that  this 
intelligence  roused  me  from  a  lethargy  of  gpef 
which  had  begun  to  overpower  my  faculties.  I  im- 
mediately imputed  this  dishonourable  charge  to  the 
evil  offices  of  some  villain,  who  had  basely  taken 
the  advantage  of  my  deplorable  situation,  and  I  was 
inflamed,  inspirited  with  the  desire  of  vindicating 
myfame,  and  revenging  the  injury.  Thus  animated, 
I  resolved  to  disguise  myself  effectually  from  the 
observation  of  those  spies  which  every  nation  finds 
its  account  in  employing  in  foreign  countries;  I 
purchased  this  habit  firom  the  Dutch  navigator,  in 
whose  house  I  kept  myself  concealed,  after  our 
arrival  at  Amsterdam,  until  my  beard  was  grown  to 
a  sufficient  length  to  favour  my  design,  and  then 
appeared  as  a  Persian  dealer  in  jewels.  As  I  could 
gain  no  satisfactory  information  touching  myself  in 
this  country,  had  no  purpose  to  pursue,  and  was  ex- 
tremely miserable  among  a  people,  who,  being 
mercenary  and  unsocial,  were  very  ill  adapted  to 
alleviate  we  horrors  of  my  condition ;  I  gratified 
my  landlord  for  his  important  services,  with  the 
best  part  of  my  effects ;  and  having,  by  his  means, 
procured  a  certificate  from  the  magistracy,  repaired 
to  Rotterdam,  from  whence  I  set  out  in  a  travelling 
carriage  for  Antwerp,  on  my  way  to  this  capital ; 
hoping,  with  a  succession  of  different  objects,  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  and  bv  Uie  most 
industrious  inquiry,  to  learn  such  particulars  of  that 
false  impeachment,  as  would  enable  me  to  take 
measures  for  my  own  justification,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
jecting a  plan  of  revenge  against  the  vile  perfidious 
author. 

This,  I  imagined,  would  be  no  difficult  task,  con- 
sidering the  mendship  and  intercourse  subsisting 
between  the  Spanish  and  French  nations,  and  the 
communicative  disposition  for  which  the  Parisians 
are  renowned ;  but  I  have  found  myself  egregiously 
deceived  in  my  expectation.  The  officers  of  police 
in  this  city  are  so  inquisitive  and  vigilant  that  the 
most  minute  action  of  a  stranger  is  scrutinized  with 
great  severity ;  and,  althou^  the  inhabitants  are 
very  frank  in  discoursing  on  indifferent  subjects, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  cautious  in 
avoiding  all  conversation  that  turns  upon  state 
occurrences  and  maxims  of  government.  In  a 
word,  the  peculiarity  of  my  appearance  subjects 
me  so  much  to  particular  observation,  that  I  have 
hitherto  thought  proper  to  devour  my  griefs  in 
silence,  and  even  to  bear  the  want  of  ahnost  every 
convenience,  rather  than  hazard  a  premature  dis- 
covery, by  offering  my  jewels  to  sale. 

In  this  emergency  I  have  been  so  fiir  fortunate 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.    Indeed, 


I  was  at  first  si^ht  prepossessed  in  your  fiiTosr, 
for,  notwithstandmg  llie  mistakes  which  men  daiij 
commit  in  judging  from  appearances,  there  is  gome 
thing  in  the  physiognomy  of  a  stranger  from  which 
one  cannot  help  forming  an  opinion  of  his  character 
and  disposition.  For  once,  mv  penetration  hath  uct 
failed  me;  your  behaviour  justifies  my  decisioQ; 
you  have  treated  me  with  that  sympathy  and 
respect  which  none  but  the  generous  will  pay  to  the 
unfortunate.  I  have  trusted  ^ou  accordingly.  I 
have  put  my  life,  my  honour,  m  your  power :  and 
I  must  beg  leave  to  depend  upon  yomr  friendship, 
for  obtaining  that  satisfiiction  for  which  alone  I 
seek  to  live.  Your  employment  engages  you  in  the 
gay  world ;  you  daily  mingle  with  the  societies  of 
men;  the  domestics  of  &e  Spanish  ambassador 
will  not  shun  your  acquaintance ;  you  may  freqaent 
the  coffeehou&es  to  which  they  resort ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  Uiese  occasions,  unsuspected  infonn 
yourself  of  that  mysterious  charge  which  lies 
heavy  on  the  &me  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Diega 
I  must  likewise  implore  your  assistance  in  coo- 
verting  my  jewels  into  money,  that  I  may  breszhe 
independent  of  man,  until  Heaven  shall  permit  me 
to  finish  this  weary  pilgrimage  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 
A  flafprant  Initance  of  Fathom's  Virtue,  in  the  manner  of  hU 

Retreat  to  England. 
Fathom,  who  had  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  every 
circumstance  of  this  disastrous  story,  no  sooner 
heard  it  concluded,  than,  with  an  aspect  of  generous 
and  cordial  compassion,  not  even  unattended  with 
tears,  he  condoled  the  lamentable  ^te  of  Don 
Diego  de  Zelos,  deplored  the  tintimely  death 
of  the  gentle  Antonia  and  the  fiur  Serafina,  and 
undertook  the  interest  of  the  wretched  Castilian 
with  such  warmth  of  sympathizing  aseal,  as  drev 
a  flood  from  his  eyes,  whUe  he  wrung  his  bene- 
factor's  hand  in  a  transport  of  gratitude.  Those 
were  literally  tears  of  joy,  or  at  least  of  satisfactioo, 
on  both  sides ;  as  our  hero  wept  with  affection  and 
attachment  to  the  jewels  that  were  to  be  committed 
to  his  care;  but,  far  from  discovering  the  true 
source  of  his  tenderness,  he  affected  to  dissuade  the 
Spaniard  fh)m  parting  with  the  diamonds,  which 
he  counselled  him  to  reserve  for  a  more  pressing 
occasion ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  depend  upon  his  friendship  for  present 
relief  This  generous  proffer  served  only  to  confirm 
Don  Diego's  resolution,  which  he  forthwith  ex- 
ecuted, by  putting  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand 
jewels  to  the  value  of  a  thousand  crowns,  and 
desiring  him  to  detain  for  his  own  use  any  part  of 
the  sum  they  would  raise.  Our  adventurer  thanked 
him  for  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  his 
integrity,  an  opinion  fully  manifested  in  honouring 
him  wi&  such  important  confidence,  and  assured 
him  he  would  transact  his  afEairs  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  caution,  and  despatch.  The  evening 
being  by  this  time  almost  consumed,  these  new 
allies  retired  separately  to  rest ;  though  each  passed 
the  night  without  repose,  in  very  different  reflec- 
tions, the  Castilian  being,  as  usual,  agitated  with 
the  unceasing  pangs  of  his  unalterable  misery, 
interspersed  with  gleaming  hopes  of  revenge ;  and 
Fathom  being  kept  awake  with  revolving  plans  for 
turning  his  fellow-lodger's  credulity  to  his  ova 
advantage.  From  .the  nature  of  the  Spaniard's 
situation  he  might  have  appropriated  the  jewels  tP 
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ftimsel^  and  remained  in  Paris  withoat  fear  of 
a  prosecution,  because  the  injured  party  had,  by  the 
above  narratiTe,  left  his  life  and  libierty  at  dis- 
cretion.— But  he  did  not  think  himself  secure  from 
the  personal  resentment  of  an  enraged  desperate 
Castilian;  and  therefore  determined  to  withdraw 
himself  privately  into  that  country  where  he  had  all 
along  proposed  to  fix  the  standard  of  his  finesse, 
which  fortune  had  now  empowered  him  to  exercise 
according  to  his  wish. 

Bent  upon  this  retreat,  he  went  abroad  in  the 
morning,  on  pretence  of  acting  in  the  concerns  of 
his  friend  Don  Diego,  and  luiving  hired  a  post- 
chaise  to  be  ready  at  the  dawning  of  next  day, 
retomed  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  cijoled  the 
Spaniard  with  a  feigned  report  of  his  negociation ; 
then,  securing  his  most  Taluable  effects  about  his 
person,  arose  with  the  cock,  repaired  to  the  place 
at  which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  the  postilion 
▼ith  the  carriage,  and  set  out  for  England  without 
fnrther  delay,  leaving  the  unhappy  Zelos  tf>  the 
horrors  of  indigence,  and  the  additional  agony  of 
this  fresh  disappointment  Tet  he  was  not  the 
only  person  affected  by  the  abrupt  departure  of 
Fathom,  which  was  hastened  by  the  importu- 
nities, threats,  and  reproaches  ox  his  landlord's 
daoghter,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  promise 
of  marriage,  and  now  left  in  the  fourth  month  of  her 
pregnancy. 

Kotwithstanding  the  dangerous  adventure  in 
which  he  had  been  formerly  involved  by  travelling 
in  the  night,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  make  the 
nsoal  halts  on  this  journey,  for  sleep  or  refreshment 
nor  did  he  once  quit  the  chaise  till  his  arrival  at 
Boulogne,  which  he  reached  in  twenty  hours  after 
his  departure  from  Paris.  Here  he  thought  he 
might  safely  indulge  himself  with  a  comfortable 
mral;  accordingly  he  bespoke  a  poulard  for  dinner, 
and  while  that  was  preparing,  went  forth  to  view 
the  city  and  harbour.  When  he  beheld  the  white 
diSs  of  Albion,  his  heart  throbbed  with  all  the  joy 
of  a  beloved  son,  who,  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing 
TO}-age,  reviews  the  chimneys  of  his  father's  house. 
He  surveyed  the  neighbouring  coast  of  England 
with  food  and  longing  eyes,  like  another  Moses, 
recounoitering  the  bind  of  Canaan  frx>m  the  top  of 
Mount  Hsgah ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  impatience 
was  he  inflamed  by  the  sight,  that  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Calais,  he  resolved  to  take  his  passage 
<iirectly  from  Boulogne,  even  if  he  should  hire  a 
ressel  for  the  purpose.  With  these  sentiments,  he 
inquired  if  there  was  any  ship  bound  for  England, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the  master  of  a  small 
bark,  who  intended  to  weigh  anchor  for  Deal  that 
same  evening  at  high  water. 

Transported  with  this  information,  he  immediately 
agreed  for  his  passage,  sold  the  post-chaise  to  hu 
landlord  for  thirty  guineas,  as  a  piece  of  ftimiture 
for  which  he  could  have  no  further  use,  purchased 
a  portmanteau,  together  with  some  linen  and  wearing 
ftpparel,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  host 
took  into  his  service  an  extra  postilion  or  helper, 
who  had  formerly  worn  the  livery  of  a  travelling 
narquis.  This  new  domestic,  whose  name  was 
^orice,  underwent  with  great  applause,  the  ex- 
vpmation  of  our  hero,  who  perceived  in  him  a 
fond  of  sagacity  and  presence  of  mind,  by  which 
U  was  excellently  quanfied  for  being  the  valet  of  an 
s^renturer.  He  was  therefore  accommodated  with 
a  second-hand  suit,  and  another  shirt,  and  at  once 
iiioed  under  the  banners  of  Count  Fathom,  who 


spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  giving  him  proper 
instructions  for  the  reguhition  of  his  conduct 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  and  his  baggage  were  embarked 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  month  of  September,  and  it 
was  not  without  emotion  that  he  found  himself 
benighted  upon  the  great  deep,  of  which,  before  the 
preceding  day,  he  had  never  enjoyed  even  the  most 
distant  prospect  However,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  afraid,  where  there  was  really  no  appearance  of 
danger;  and  the  a^preeable  presages  of  future  fortune 
supported  his  spirits,  amidst  the  disagreeable  nausea 
which  commonly  attends  landsmen  at  sea,  until  he 
was  set  ashore  upon  tbe  beach  at  Deal,  which  he 
entered  in  good  health  about  seven  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning. 

Like  Cesar,  however,  he  found  some  difficulty 
in  landing,  on  account  of  the  swelling  surf,  that 
tumbled  about  with  such  violence  as  had  aJmost 
overset  the  cutter  that  carried  him  on  shore ;  and, 
in  his  eagerness  to  jump  upon  the  strand,  his  foot 
slipped  from  the  side  of  the  boat  so  that  he  was 
thrown  forwards  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and  his 
hands  were  the  first  parts  of  him  that  touched 
English  ground.  Upon  this  occasion,  he,  in  imita- 
tion of  Scipio's  behaviour  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
hailed  the  omen,  and  grasping  a  handftil  of  the 
sand,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  m  the  Italian  lan- 
guage,— "  Ah,  ah.  Old  England,  I  have  thee  fast" 

As  he  walked  up  to  the  inn,  followed  by  Maurice 
loaded  with  his  portmanteau,  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  happy  voyage,  and  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  spoil,  and  could  not  help  snuffing 
up  the  British  air  with  marks  of  infinite  relish  and 
satisfaction.  His  first  care  was  to  recompense 
himself  for  the  want  of  sleep  he  had  imdergone, 
and,  after  he  had  sufficiently  recruited  himself  with 
several  hours  of  uninterrupted  repose,  he  set  out  in 
a  post-chaise  for  Canterbury,  where  he  took  a  place 
in  the  London  stage,  which  he  was  told  would 
depart  next  morning,  the  coach  being  already  fulL 
On  this  very  first  diay  of  his  arrival,  he  perceived 
between  the  English  and  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  hitherto  lived,  such  essential  difference  in 
customs,  appearance,  and  way  of  living,  as  inspired 
him  with  high  notions  of  that  British  fi^edom, 
opulence,  and  convenience,  on  which  he  had  often 
heard  his  mother  expatiate.  On  the  road,  he  feasted 
his  eyesight  with  &e  verdant  hills  covered  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  fruitful  vales  parcelled  out  into 
cultivated  enclosures;  the  very  cattle  seemed  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  their  masters,  being  large, 
sturdy,  and  sleek,  and  every  peasant  breathed  Uie 
insolence  of  liberty  and  independence.  In  a  word, 
he  viewed  the  wide-extended  plains  of  Kent  with 
a  lover's  eve,  and,  his  ambition  becoming  romantic, 
could  not  help  &ncying  himself  another  conqueror 
of  the  isle. 

He  was  not,  however,  long  amused  by  these  vain 
chimeras,  which  soon  vanished  before  other  reflec- 
tions of  more  importance  and  solidity.  His  imagi- 
nation, it  must  be  owned,  was  at  all  times  too  chaste 
to  admit  those  overweening  hopes,  which  often 
mislead  the  mind  of  the  projector.  He  had  studied 
mankind  with  incredible  diligence,  and  knew  per- 
fectly well  how  flu*  he  could  depend  on  the  passions 
and  foibles  of  human  nature.  That  he  might  now 
act  consistent  with  his  former  sagacity,  he  resolved 
to  pass  himself  upon  his  fellow-traveUers  for  a 
French  gentleman,  equally  a  stranger  to  the  lan- 
guage and  country  of  England,  in  order  to  gleaa 
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from  their  di^coarse  such  intelligence  as  might 
avail  him  in  his  future  operations ;  and  his  lacquey 
WW  tutored  accordingly. 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 
Some  Account  of  his  Fellow-TraTellen. 

Those  who  had  taken  places  for  the  coach,  under- 
standing the  sixth  seat  was  engaged  by  a  foreigner, 
determined  to  profit  by  his  ignorance ;  and,  with 
that  politeness  which  is  peculiar  to  this  happy 
island  fixed  themselves  in  the  vehicle,  in  such  a 
manner,  before  he  had  the  least  intimation  of  their 
design,  that  he  found  it  barely  practicable  to  in- 
sinuate himself  sidelong  between  a  corpulent  quaker 
and  a  fat  Wapping  landlady,  in  which  attitude  he 
stuck  fast,  like  a  thin  quarto  between  two  volumin- 
ous dictionaries  on  a  bookseller's  shelf.  And,  as 
if  the  pun  and  inconvenience  of  such  compression 
was  not  sufficient  matter  of  chagrin,  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  company  entertained  themselves  with 
uighinff  at  his  ludicrous  station. 
The  jolly  dame  at  his  left  hand  observed,  with 
a  loud  exclamation  of  mirth,  that  monsieur  would 
be  soon  better  acquainted  with  a  buttock  of  English 
beef;  and  said,  by  that  time  they  should  arrive  at 
their  dining  place,  he  might  be  spitted  without 
larding.  "  Yes,  verily,**  replied  Obadiah,  who  was 
a  wag  in  his  way,  **  but  the  swine's  fat  will  be  all 
on  one  side." — "  So  much  the  better  for  you,"  cried 
mine  hostess,  "  for  that  side  is  all  your  own."  The 
quaker  was  not  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  quick- 
ness of  this  repartee,  but  that  he  answered  with 
great  deliberation,  **I  thank  thee  for  thy  love, 
but  will  not  profit  by  thy  loss,  especially  as  I  like 
not  the  savour  of  these  outlandish  fowls ;  they  are 
profane  birds  of  passage,  relished  only  by  the 
children  of  vanity,  like  thee." 

The  plump  gentlewoman  took  umbrage  at  this 
last  expression,  which  she  considered  as  a  double 
reproach,  and  repeated  the  words,  "Children  of 
vanity !"  with  an  emphasis  of  resentment  **I  be- 
lieve, if  the  truth  were  known,"  said  she,  **  there's 
more  vanity  than  midriff  in  that  great  belly  of 
yours,  for  ail  your  pretending  to  humility  and  reli- 
gion. Sirrah !  my  corporation  is  made  up  of  good, 
wholesome,  English  fat;  but  you  are  puffed  up 
with  the  wind  <n  vanity  and  delusion ;  and  when  it 
begins  to  gripe  your  entnuls,  you  pretend  to  have 
a  motion,  and  then  get  up  and  preach  nonsense. 
Yet  you'll  take  it  upon  you  to  call  your  betters 
children.    Marry  come  up,  Mr.  Goosecap,  I  have 

got  children  that  are  as  good  men  as  you,  or  any 
ypocritical  trembler  in  England." 
A  person  who  sat  opposite  to  the  quaker,  hearing 
this  remonstrance,  which  seemed  pre^ant  with 
contention,  interposed  in  the  conversation  with  a 
conscious  leer,  and  begged  there  might  be  no 
rupture  between  the  spirit  and  tiie  flesh.  By  this 
remonstrance  he  relieved  Obadiah  Arom  the  satire  of 
this  female  orator,  and  brought  the  whole  vengeance 
of  her  elocution  upon  his  own  head.  "Flesb," 
cried  she,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  an  enraged 
Thalestris,  "none  of  your  names,  Mr.  Yellow- 
chaps.  What !  I  warrant  you  have  an  antipathy 
to  flesh,  because  you  yourself  are  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone.  I  suppose  you  are  some  poor  starved 
journeyman  tailor  come  from  France,  where  you 
have  been  learning  to  cabbage,  and  have  not  seen 
a  good  meal  of  victuals  these  seven  years.  You 
have  been  living  upon  rye-bread  and  soup-maigre, 
aud  now  you  come  over  like  a  walking  atomy. 


with  a  rat's  tail  at  your  wig,  and  a  tinsey-jacket. 
And  so,  forsooth,  you  set  u^  for  a  gentleman,  and 
pretend  to  find  fiiuit  with  a  sirloin  of  roast  bee£" 

The  gentleman  heard  this  address  with  admirable 
patience,  and  when  she  had  rung  out  her  alarm, 
very  cooll}  replied,  "  Any  thing  but  your  stinking 
fish,  madam.  Since  when,  I  pray,  have  yon 
travelled  in  stage-coaches,  and  left  off  your  ok 
profession  of  crying  oysters  in  winter,  and  rotto 
mackarel  in  June?  You  was  then  known  by  ihe 
name  of  Kate  Brawn,  and  in  good  repute  amoog 
the  ale-houses  in  Thames-street,  till  that  unluckv 
amour  with  the  master  of  a  com  vessel,  in  whicL 
he  was  unfortunately  detected  by  his  own  spouse ; 
but  you  seem  to  have  risen  by  that  fall ;  and  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  present  plight  Though,  con- 
sidering your  education  on  Bear  Quay,  you  can  give 
but  a  sorry  account  of  youself." 

The  Ajnazon,  though  neither  exhausted  nor 
dismayed,  was  really  confounded  at  the  temper  and 
assurance  of  this  antagonist,  who  had  gathered  all 
these  anecdotes  from  ti^e  fertility  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  after  a  short  pause,  however,  she  poured  forth 
a  torrent  of  obloquy  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
person  who  had  not  been  used  to  take  up. arms 
against  such  seas  of  trouble ;  and  a  dispute  ensued, 
which  would  have  not  only  disgraced  the  best 
orators  on  the  Thames,  but  even  have  made  a  figure 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  during 
which  the  Athenian  matrons  rallied  one  another 
from  different  waggons,  with  that  freedom  of  alter- 
cation so  happily  preserved  in  this  our  age  and 
country. 

Such  a  redundancy  of  epithets,  and  variety  of 
metaphors,  tropes,  and  figures,  were  uttered  between 
these  well-matched  opponents,  that  an  epic  bard 
would  have  found  his  account  in  listening  to  the 
contest ;  which,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
been  confined  to  words,  had  it  not  been  interrupted 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  woman  of  an  agreeable 
countenance  and  modest  carriage;  who,  beicg 
shocked  at  some  of  their  flowers  of  speech,  and  terri- 
fied by  the  menacing  looks  and  gestures  of  the  fiery - 
featured  dame,  began  to  scream  aloud,  and  beg  leave 
to  quit  the  coach.  Her  perturbation  put  an  end  to 
the  high  debate.  The  sixth  passenger,  who  had 
not  opened  his  mouth,  endeavoured  to  comfort  her 
with  assurances  of  protection ;  the  quaker  proposed 
a  cessation  of  arms ;  the  male  disputant  acquiesced 
in  the  proposal,  assuring  the  company  he  had 
entered  the  lists  for  their  entertainment  only,  with- 
out acquiring  the  least  grudge  or  ill-will  to  the  fat 
gentlewoman,  whom  he  protested  he  had  never 
seen  before  that  day,  and  who,  for  aught  he  knew, 
was  a  person  of  credit  and  reputation.  He  then 
held  forth  his  hand  in  token  of  amity,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  offended  party,  who  was  appeased  by 
nis  submission ;  and,  in  testimony  of  her  benevo- 
lence, presented  to  the  other  female,  whom  she  had 
discomposed,  an  Hungary-water  bottle  filled  with 
cherry-brandy,  recommending  it  as  a  much  more 
powerful  remedy  than  the  sal  volatile  which  the 
other  held  to  her  nose. 

Peace  being  thus  re-established,  in  a  treaty  com- 
prehending Obadiah  and  bU  present,  it  wiirnot  be 
improper  to  give  the  reader  some  further  informa- 
tion, touching  the  several  characters  assembled  in 
this  vehicle.  The  quaker  was  a  London  merchant 
who  had  been  at  Deal  superintending  the  repairs  of 
a  ship  which  had  suffered  by  a  storm  in  the  Downs. 
The  Wapping  landlady  was  on  her  return  from  the 
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same  place,  where  she  had  attended  the  payment  of 
a  man  of  war,  with  sundry  powers  of  attorney, 
granted  hy  the  sailors,  who  had  lived  upon  credit 
at  her  house.  Tier  competitor  in  fame  was  a  dealer 
in  wine,  a  smuggler  of  French  lace,  and  a  petty 
gamester  just  arrived  from  Paris,  in  the  company 
of  an  English  harber,  who  sat  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  yonng  woman  was  daughter  of  a  country 
carate,  in  her  way  to  London,  where  she  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  milliner. 

ilitberto  Fathom  had  sat  in  silent  astonishment 
at  the  manners  of  his  fellow-travellers,  which  far 
exceeded  the  notions  he  had  preconceived  of  English 
plainness  and  rusticity.  He  found  himself  a  monu- 
ment of  that  disregard  and  contempt  which  a 
stranger  never  fajls  to  meet  with  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island ;  and  saw,  with  surprise,  an 
agreeable  young  creature  sit  as  solitary  and  un- 
heeded as  himself.  He  was,  indeed,  allured  by  the 
roses  of  her  complexion,  and  the  innocence  of  her 
aspect,  and  began  to  repent  of  having  pretended 
ignorance  of  the  language,  by  which  he  was  re- 
straioed  from  exercismg  his  eloquence  upon  her 
heart ;  he  resolved,  however,  to  in^jatiate  himself, 
if  possible,  by  the  courtesy  and  politeness  of  dumb 
show,  and  for  that  purpose  put  his  eyes  in  motion 
without  &rther  delay. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Aaother  proTidential  Deliveraoce  from  the  Effects  of  the 
Smuggler's  ingenious  Conjecture. 

DraiNO  these  deliberations,  the  wine-roerchant, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  parade  of  his  superior  parts 
and  breeding,  as  well  as  to  pave  the  way  for  a  match 
at  backgammon,  made  a  tender  of  his  snuff-box  to 
our  adventurer,  and  asked,  in  bad  French,  how  he 
travelled  from  Paris.  This  question  produced  a 
series  of  interrogations  concerning  the  place  of 
Ferdinand's  abode  in  that  city,  and  his  business  in 
England,  so  that  he  was  fain  to  practice  the  science 
of  defence,  and  answered  with  such  ambiguity,  as 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  smuggler,  who  began 
to  believe  our  hero  had  some  very  cogent  reason  for 
evading  his  curiosity ;  he  immediately  set  his  reflec- 
tion at  work,  and,  after  various  conjectures,  fixed 
upon  Fathom*s  being  the  youn^  pretender.  Big 
with  this  supposition,  he  eyed  him  with  the  most 
earnest  attention,  comparing  his  features  with  those 
of  the  chevalier*s  portrait  which  he  had  seen  in 
France,  and  though  the  faces  were  as  unlike  as  any 
two  himian  faces  could  be,  found  the  resemblance 
60  striking  as  to  dispel  all  his  doubts,  and  persuade 
him  to  introduce  the  stranger  to  some  justice  on  the 
TOid;  a  step  by  which  he  would  not  only  manifest 
his  zeal  for  the  protestant  succession,  but  also  ac- 
qoire  the  splendid  reward  proposed  by  parliament 
to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  that  fiunous 
adventurer. 

These  ideas  intoxicated  the  brain  of  this  man  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  he  actually  believed 
himself  in  possession  of  the  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  amused  his  ikncy  with  a  variety  of  magnificent 
prqjeets  to  be  executed  by  means  of  that  acquisition, 
anal  his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  halting  of 
the  coach  at  the  inn  where  the  passengers  used  to 
eat  their  breakfasts.  Waked  as  he  was  from  the 
dream  of  happiness,  it  had  made  such  impression 
ppon  his  mind,  that,  seeing  Fathom  rise  up  with  an 
intention  to  alight,  he  took  it  for  granted  his  design 
was  to  escape,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  called 
abad  for  assistance  in  the  king's  name. 


Our  hero,  whose  sagacity  and  presence  of  mind 
very  often  supplied  the  plaice  of  courage,  instead  of 
being  terrified  at  this  assault,  which  might  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  an  ordinary  villain,  was 
so  perfectly  master  of  every  circumstance  of  his 
own  situation,  as  to  know  at  once  that  the  aggressor 
could  not  possibly  have  the  least  cause  of  complaint 
against  him ;  and  therefore,  imputing  this  violence 
either  to  madness  or  mistake,  very  deliberately  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  made  prisoner  by  the  people  of 
the  house,  who  ran  to  the  coach-door  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  wine-merchant  The  rest 
of  the  company  were  struck  dumb  with  surprise 
and  consternation  at  this  sudden  adventure ;  and 
the  quaker,  dreading  some  fell  resistance  on  the  side 
of  the  outlandish  man,  unpinned  the  other  coach- 
door  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  trundled  him- 
self into  the  mud  for  safety.  The  others,  seeing 
the  temper  and  resignation  of  the  prisoner,  soon 
recover^  their  recollection,  and  began  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  arrest,  upon  which,  the  captor, 
whose  teeth  chattered  with  terror  and  impatience^ 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a  state  crimi- 
nal, and  demanded  their  help  in  conveying  him  to 
justice. 

Luckily  for  both  parties,  there  happened  to  be  at 
the  inn  a  company  of  squires  just  returned  from 
the  death  of  a  leash  of  hares,  which  they  had  or- 
dered to  be  dressed  for  dinner,  and  among  these 
gentlemen  was  one  of  the  quorum,  to  whom  the 
accuser  had  immediate  recourse,  marching  before 
the  captive,  who  walked  very  peaceably  between  the 
landlord  and  one  of  his  waiters,  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  some  of  whom  had  secured 
the  faithful  Maurice,  who  in  his  behaviour  closely 
imitated  the  deliberation  of  his  master.  In  this 
order  did  the  procession  advance  to  the  apartment 
in  which  the  magistrate,  with  his  fellows  of  the 
chase,  sat  smoking  bis  morning  pipe  over  a  tankard 
of  strong  ale,  and  the  smuggler  being  directed  to 
the  right  person,  **  May  it  please  your  worship," 
said  he,  **  I  have  brought  this  foreigner  before  you, 
on  a  violent  suspicion  of  his  being  a  proclaimed 
outlaw ;  and  I  desire,  before  these  witnesses,  that 
my  title  may  be  made  good  to  the  reward  that  shall 
become  due  upon  his  conviction.** 

"  Friend,"  replied  the  justice,  **  I  know  nothing 
of  you  or  your  titles  j  but  this  I  know,  if  you  have 
any  information  to  give  in,  you  must  come  to  my 
house  when  I  am  at  home,  and  proceed  in  a  lawfiil 
way,  that  is,  d'ye  mind  me,  if  you  swear  as  how 
this  here  person  is  an  outlaw,  then  if  so  be  as  he 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,  my  clerk  shall 
make  out  a  mittimus,  and  so  to  jail  with  him  till 
next  'size."  "But,  sir,"  answered  the  impeacher, 
**  this  is  a  case  that  admits  of  no  delay ;  the  person 
I  have  apprehended  is  a  prisoner  of  consequence  to 
the  state.'^  "How,  fellor ! "  cried  the  magistrate, 
interrupting  him,  "  is  there  any  person  of  more  con- 
sequence than  one  of  his  I^I^jestv's  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  is  besides  a  considerable  member  of  the 
Ismded  interest !  D'ye  know,  sirrah,  who  jou  are 
talking  to  ?  If  you  don't  go  about  your  business,  I 
believe  I  shall  lay  you  by  the  heels." 

The  smuggler,  fearing  his  prize  would  escape 
through  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  obstinacy  of  this 
country  justice,  approached  his  worship,  and  in  a 
whisper  which  was  overheard  by  all  the  company, 
assured  him  he  had  indubitable  reason  to  believe 
the  foreigner  was  no  other  than  the  pretender's 
eldest  son.    At  mention  of  this  formidable  name* 
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every  individaal  of  the  aa^ence  started,  with  signs 
of  terror  and  amazement  The  justice  dropped 
his  pipe,  recoiled  upon  his  chair,  and,  looking  most 
ridiculously  aghast,  exclaimed,  "  Seize  him,  m  the 
name  of  Gl<>d  and  his  majesty  King  George  I  Has 
he  got  no  secret  arms  about  him ! 

Fathom  being  thus  informed  of  the  suspicion 
under  which  he  stood,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  spectators  flew  upon  him, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  searched  with  great 
composure,  well  knowing  they  would  find  no 
moveables  about  his  person,  but  such  as  upon  ex- 
amination would  turn  to  his  account ;  he  therefore 
yery  calmly  presented  to  the  ma^trate  his  purse, 
and  a  small  box  that  contained  his  jewels,  and  in 
the  French  language  desired  they  might  be  pre- 
served  from  the  hands  of  the  mob.  This  request 
was  interpreted  by  the  accuser,,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  laid  claim  to  the  booty.  The  justice  took 
charge  of  the  deposit,  and  one  of  his  neighbours 
having  undertaken  the  office  of  clerk,  he  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  culprit,  whose  papers 
were  by  this  time  laid  on  the  table  before  him. 
"Stranger,"  said  he,  "you  stand  charged  with 
being  son  of  the  pretender  to  these  realms,  what 
have  you  to  say  in  your  own  defence  ? "  Our  hero 
assured  him,  in  the  French  language,  that  he  was 
falsely  impeached,  and  demanded  justice  on  the 
accuser,  who,  without  the  least  reason,  had  made 
such  a  malicious  attack  upon  the  life  and  honour  of 
an  innocent  gentleman. 

The  smuggler,  instead  of  actings  the  part  of  a 
faithful  interpreter,  told  his  worship,  that  the  pri- 
soner's answer  was  no  more  than  a  simple  denial, 
which  every  felon  would  make  who  had  nothing 
else  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf,  and  that  this  alone 
was  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt,  because,  if 
he  was  not  really  the  person  they  suspected  him  to 
be,  the  thing  would  speak  for  itself,  for,  if  he  was 
not  the  young  pretender,  who  then  was  he  ?  This 
argument  had  great  weight  with  the  justice,  who, 
assuming  a  very  important  aspect,  observed,  "Very 
true,  friend,  if  you  are  not  the  pretender,  in  the 
name  of  Grod,  who  are  you  ?  one  may  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  promiscuous 
fellow." 

Ferdinand  now  began  to  repent  of  having  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  the  English  language,  as  he 
found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  rascal,  who  put  a 
&lse  gloss  upon  all  his  words,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  audience  successively  in  French,  High 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Hungarian  Latin,  desiring  to 
know  if  any  person  present  understood  any  of  these 
tongues,  that  his  answers  might  be  honestly  ex- 
plamed  to  the  bench.  But  he  might  have  accosted 
them  in  Chinese  with  the  same  success :  there  was 
not  one  person  present  tolerably  versed  in  his 
mother-tongue,  much  less  acquainted  with  any 
foreign  language,  except  the  wme-merchant,  who, 
incensed  at  this  appeal,  which  he  considered  as  an 
affix>nt  to  his  integnty,  gave  the  judge  to  understand, 
that  the  delinquent,  in^ead  of  speiDiing  to  the  pur- 
pose, contumaciously  insulted  his  authority  in 
sundry  foreign  lingos,  which  he  apprehended  was 
an  additional  proof  of  his  being  the  chevalier's  son, 
inasmuch  as  no  person  would  take  the  pains  to  learn 
such  a  variety  of  gibberish,  except  with  some 
minister  intent. 

This  annotation  was  not  lost  upon  the  sqmre,  who 
was  too  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  office  to  overlook 
such  a  flagrant  instance  of  contempt  His  eyes  glist- 


ened, his  cheeks  were  inflated  with  rage.  **  The  case 
is  plain,**  said  he ;  "  having  nothing  of  signification 
to  offer  in  his  own  favour,  he  grows  refractorT, 
and  abuses  the  court  in  his  base  Koman  Catholic 
jargon ;  but  I'll  let  you  know,  for  all  you  preteod 
to  be  a  prince,  you  are  no  better  than  an  outlawed 
vagrant,  and  I'll  show  you  what  a  thing  you  are 
when  you  come  in  composition  with  an  English 
justice,  like  me,  who  have  more  than  onoe  extin- 
guished myself  in  the  service  of  my  country.  As 
nothing  else  accrues,  your  purse,  black  box,  and 
papers  shall  be  sealed  up  before  witnesses,  and  sent 
by  express  to  one  of  lus  majesty's  secretaries  of 
state ;  and,  as  for  yourself,  I  will  apply  to  the  mili- 
tary at  Canterbury,  for  a  guard  to  conduct  you  to 
London." 

This  was  a  very  unwelcome  declaration  to  our 
adventurer,  who  was  on  the  point  of  haranguing  the 
justice  and  spectators  in  tbeir  own  language,  when 
he  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  that 
step  by  the  interposition  of  a  young  nobleman  just 
amved  at  the  inn,  who,  being  informed  of  this 
strange  examination,  entered  the  court,  and,  at  fir^t 
sight  of  the  prisoner,  assured  the  justice  he  Mas 
imposed  upon ;  for  that  he  himself  had  often  seva 
the  young  pretender  in  Paris,  and  that  there  was 
no  kind  of  resemblance  between  that  adventurer 
and  the  person  now  before  him.  The  accuser  was 
not  a  little  mortified  at  his  lordship's  affirmation, 
which  met  with  all  due  regard  from  the  bench, 
though  the  magistrate  took  notice,  that,  granting 
the  prisoner  was  not  the  young  chevalier  himself, 
it  was  highly  probable  he  was  an  emissary  of  that 
house,  as  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
himself,  and  was  possessed  of  things  of  such  value 
as  no  honest  man  could  expose  to  the  accidents  of 
the  road. 

Fathom,  having  thus  found  an  interpreter,  who 
signified  to  him,  in  the  French  tongue,  the  doubts  of 
the  justice,  told  his  lordship,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  noble  house  in  Germany,  who,  for  certain 
reasons,  had  come  abroad  incognito,  with  a  view  to 
see  the  world ;  and  that,  although  the  letters  they 
had  seized  would  prove  the  truth  of  that  assertion, 
he  should  be  loth  to  expose  his  private  concerns 
to  the  knowledge  of  strangers,  if  he  could  possibly 
be  released  without  that  mortification.  The  young 
nobleman  explained  his  desire  to  the  court;  but, 
his  own  curiosity  bein^  interested,  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  justice  could  not  be  said  to  havo 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  station,  imtil  he  shouM 
have  examined  every  circumstance  relating  to  the 
prisoner.  Upon  which  remonstrance,  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  bench  to  peruse  the  papers,  and 
accordingly  comn  unicated  the  substance  of  one 
letter  to  this  effect. 

Mr  DEAa  loir, — Though  I  am  fiu*  from  ^iproviag  the  rash 
step  you  have  taken  in  withdrawing  yourself  from  your 
father's  house,  In  order  to  aroid  an  engagement  which  would 
have  been  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  yoizr 
(kmily,  I  cannot  so  far  suppress  my  affection,  as  to  bear  the 
thought  of  your  undergoing  those  hardships  which.  Cor  your 
disobedience,  3rou  deserve  to  suffer.  I  have  therefore,  with- 
out the  knowlege  of  your  father,  sent  the  bearer  to  attend 
you  in  your  peregrinations ;  his  fidelity  you  know  hath  been 
tried  in  a  long  course  of  service,  and  1  have  entruated  to  his 
care,  for  your  use,  a  purse  of  two  hundred  ducats,  and  a  box 
of  Jewels  to  the  value  of  twice  that  sum,  which,  though  not 
sufficient  to  support  an  equipage  suitable  to  your  birtli,  will, 
at  least  for  some  time,  preserve  von  from  the  importunities  of 
want.  When  you  are  dutiftil  enough  to  explain  your  designs 
and  situation,  you  may  expect  frirther  indulgence  from  year 
tender  and  disconsolate  mother, — 
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Thb  letter,  which,  as  well  as  the  others,  our  hero 
Had  for|;ed  for  the  purpose,  effectually  answered  his 
intent,  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  and  under- 
standing of  the  spectators,  who  now  regarded  the 
prisoner  with  looks  of  respectful  remorse,  as  a  man 
of  quality  who  had  heen  fidsely  accused.  His 
lordship,  to  make  a  parade  of  his  own  politeness 
and  importance,  assured  the  bench,  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  family  of  the  Fathoms,  and,  with  a 
compliment,  gare  Ferdinand  to  understand  he  had 
formerly  seen  him  at  Versailles.  There  being  no 
longer  room  for  suspicion,  the  justice  ordered  our 
adventurer  to  be  set  atliberty,  and  even  invited  him 
t<>  be  seated,  with  an  apology  for  the  rude  manner 
m  vhich  he  had  been  treated,  owing  to  the  misin- 
formation of  the  accuser,  who  was  threatened  with 
the  stocks,  for  his  malice  and  presumption, 

£Qt  this  was  not  the  only  triumph  our  hero  ob- 
tained over  the  wine-merchant  Maurice  was  no 
sooner  unfettered,  than,  advancing  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  **  My  lord,"  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self in  French  to  his  master's  deliverer,  **  since  yon 
have  been  so  generous  as  to  protect  a  noble  stranger 
from  the  danger  of  such  a  &lse  accusation,  I  hope 
yon  will  still  la^  an  additional  obligation  upon  the 
count,  by  retortmg  the  vengeance  dP  the  law  upon 
his  perfidious  accuser,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  trader 
in  those  articles  of  merchandise  which  are  prohibited 
bv  the  ordinances  of  this  nation.  I  have  seen  him 
lately  at  Boulogne,  and  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  some  persons  who  have  supplied  him  with 
French  lace  and  embroidery;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
what  I  allege,  I  desire  you  will  order  him  and  this 
barber,  who  is  his  understrapper,  to  be  examined 
on  the  spot." 

This  charge,  which  was  immediately  explained 
to  the  bench,  yielded  extraordinary  satisfaction  to 
the  spectators,  one  of  whom,  being  an  officer  of  the 
customs,  forthwith  began  to  exercise  his  function 
upon  the  unlucky  peruquier,  who  bein^  stripped  of 
his  upper  garments,  and  even  of  his  shirt,  appeared 
like  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king,  most  curi- 
OQsly  rolled  up  in  bandages  of  rich  figured  gold 
shalkon,  that  covered  the  skirts  of  four  embroi- 
dered waistcoats.  The  merchant,  seeing  his  ex- 
pectation so  unhappily  reversed,  made  an  effort  to 
retire  with  a  most  rueful  aspect,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  officer,  who  demanded  ihe  interposition  of 
the  civil  power,  that  he  might  undergo  the  same 
examination  to  which  the  other  had  been  subjected. 
He  was  accordingly  rifled  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  in^niiT  proved  well  worth  the  care  of  him  who 
made  it ;  for  a  considerable  boot^  of  the  same  sort 
of  merchandise  was  fbund  in  his  boots,  breeches, 
hat,  and  between  the  buckram  and  lining  of  his 
snrtont  Yet,  not  contented  with  this  prize,  the  ex- 
perienced spoiler  proceeded  to  search  his  baggage, 
and,  perceiving  a  fiUse  bottom  in  his  portmanteau, 
^eteAed  beneath  it  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
plonder  he  had  already  obtained. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

Tke  nagnlar  manner  of  Fathom's  Attack  and  Triumph  over 
the  Virtue  of  the  fair  Elenor. 

Pbopes  cognizance  bein^  thus  taken  of  these  con- 
traband effects,  and  the  informer  furnished  with  a 
c«rtifi<»ue,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  seizure,  the  coachman  summoned  his  pas- 
Kngers  to  the  carriage;  the  purse  and  jewels 
'ere  restored  to  Count  Fathom,  who  thanked  the 


justice,  and  his  lordship  in  particular,  for  the 
candour  and  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  Tehicle,  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  all  his  fellow-travellers,  except 
the  two  forlorn  smugglers,  who,  instead  of  re-em- 
barking in  the  coach,  thought  proper  to  remain  at 
the  inn,  with  view  to  mitigate,  if  possible,  the  seve- 
rity of  their  misfortune. 

Among  those  who  felicitated  Fathom  upon  the 
issue  of  ^lis  adventure,  the  young  maiden  seemed  to 
express  the  most  sensible  pleasure  at  that  event 
The  artful  language  of  his  eyes  had  raised  in  her 
breast  certain  fluttering  emotions,  before  she  knew 
the  value  of  her  conquest ;  but  now  that  his  rank 
and  condition  were  discovered,  these  transports 
were  increased  by  the  ideas  of  vanity  and  ambition, 
which  are  mingled  with  the  first  seeds  of  every 
female  constitution.  The  belief  of  having  captivated 
the  heart  of  a  man  who  could  raise  her  to  uie  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  countess,  produced  such  agreeable 
sensations  in  her  fancy,  that  her  eyes  shone  with 
unusual  lustre,  and  a  continual  smile  played  in 
dimples  on  her  rosy  cheeks ;  so  that  her  attractions, 
though  not  powerful  enough  to  engage  the  affec- 
tion, were  yet  sufficient  to  inflame  the  desire  of  our 
adventurer,  who  very  honestly  marked  her  chastity 
for  prey  to  his  voluptuous  passion.  Had  she  been 
well  seasoned  with  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
completely  armed  with  caution  against  the  artifice 
and  villany  of  man,  her  virtue  might  not  have  been 
able  to  withstand  the  engines  of  such  an  assailant, 
considering  the  dangerous  opportunities  to  which 
she  was  necessarily  exposed.  How  easy  then  must 
his  victory  have  been  over  an  innocent  unsuspect- 
ing country  damsel,  flushed  with  the  warmdi  of 
youth,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  the  ways  of  life. 

While  Obadiah,  therefore,  and  his  plump  com- 
panion, were  engaged  in  conversation,  on  the 
strange  incidents  which  had  passed.  Fathom  acted 
a  Tery  expressive  pantomime  with  this  fair  buxom 
nymph,  who  comprehended  his  meaning  with  sur- 
prising facility,  and  was  at  so  little  pains  to  conceal 
the  pleasure  she  took  in  this  kind  of  intercourse, 
that  several  warm  squeezes  were  interchanged  be- 
tween her  and  her  lover,  before  the^  arrived  at 
Rochester,  where  they  proposed  to  dme.  It  was 
during  this  period,  he  learned  from  the  answers 
she  made  to  the  inquisitive  quaker,  that  her  sole 
dependence  was  upon  a  relation,  to  whom  she  had  a 
letter,  and  that  she  was  a  perfect  stranger  in  the 
great  city ;  circumstances  on  which  he  soon  formed 
the  project  of  her  ruin. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  Black  Bull,  he  for  the 
first  time  found  himself  alone  with  his  Amanda, 
whose  name  was  Elenor,  their  fellow-travellers 
being  elsewhere  employed  about  their  own  con- 
cerns ;  and,  unwilling  to  lose  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity, he  began  to  act  the  part  of  a  very  impor- 
tunate lover,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  proper 
sequel  to  the  prelude  which  had  been  performed  in 
the  coach.  The  fi-eedoms  which  die,  out  of  pure 
simplicity  and  good  humour,  permitted  him  to  take 
with  her  hand,  and  even  her  rosy  Ups,  encouraged 
him  to  practise  other  familiarities  upon  her  fair 
bosom,  which  scandalized  her  virue  so  much,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  passion  she  had  begun  to  indulge  in 
his  behalf^  she  rejected  his  advances  vrith  all  the 
marks  of  anger  and  disdain;  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  appease  the  storm  he  had  raised,  by 
the  most  respectful  and  submissive  demeanour; 
resolving  to  change  his  operations,  and  carry  on 
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his  attacks,  so  as  to  make  her  yield  at  discretion, 
without  alarming  her  religion  or  pride.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  bill  was  called  after  dinner,  he 
took  particular  notice  of  her  behaTiour,  and,  per- 
ceiving her  pull  out  a  large  leathern  purse  that 
contained  her  money,  reconnoitred  the  pocket  in 
which  it  was  deposited,  and,  while  they  sat  close  to 
each  other  in  ue  carriage,  conveyed  It  with  ad- 
mirable dexterity  into  an  hole  in  the  cushion. 
Whether  the  corpulent  couple,  who  sat  opposite  to 
these  lovers,  had  entered  into  an  amorous  engage- 
ment at  the  inn,  or  were  severally  induced  by  other 
motives,  is  uncertain ;  but  sure  it  is,  both  left  the 
coach  on  that  part  of  the  road  which  lies  nearest 
to  Graveaend,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  other  pair,  on 
pretence  of  having  urgent  business  at  that  place. 

Ferdinand,  not  a  little  pleased  at  their  departure, 
renewed  his  most  pathetic  expressions  of  loye,  and 
sung  seyeral  French  songs  on  that  tender  subject, 
which  seemed  to  thrill  to  the  soul  of  his  beauteous 
Helen.  While  the  driver  halted  at  Dartford  to 
water  his  horses^  she  was  smit  with  the  appearance 
of  some  cheesecakes,  which  were  presented  by  the 
landlady  of  the  house,  and  having  bargained  for 
two  or  three,  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  in  order 
to  pay  for  her  purchase ;  but  what  was  her  asto- 
nishment, when,  after  haviuff  rummaged  her  equi- 
page, she  understood  her  whole  fortune  was  lost ! 
This  mishap  was,  by  a  loud  shriek,  announced  to 
our  hero^  ,who  affected  infinite  amazement  and 
concern ;  and  no  sooner  learned  the  cause  of  her 
affliction,  than  he  presented  her  with  his  own  purse, 
from  which  he,  in  emphatic  dumb  show,  begged 
she  would  indenmify  herself  for  the  damage  she 
had  sustained.  Although  this  kind  proffer  was 
some  alleviation  of  her  misfortunes,  she  did  not  fail 
to  pour  forth  a  most  piteous  lamentation,  importing 
that  she  had  not  only  lost  all  her  money,  amounting 
to  fiye  pounds,  but  also  her  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, upon  which  she  had  altogether  relied  for  pre- 
sent employment 

The  vehicle  was  minutely  searched  fVom  top  to 
bottom,  by  herself  and  our  adventurer,  assisted  by 
Maurice  and  the  coachman,  who,  finding  their 
inquiry  ineffectual,  did  not  scruple  to  declare  his 
suspicion  of  the  two  fat  turtles  who  had  deserted 
the  coach  in  such  an  abrupt  manner.  In  a  word, 
he  rendered  this  conjecture  so  plausible,  by  wrest- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  behaviour  and  retreat, 
that  poor  Elenor  implicitly  believed  they  were  the 
thieves  by  whom  she  had  suffered  *,  and  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance  of  the 
generous  Count,  who,  seeing  her  very  much  dis- 
ordered by  this  mischance,  insisted  upon  her 
drinking  a  larse  glass  of  Canary,  to  quiet  the 
perturbation  of  her  spirits.  This  is  a  season,  which 
of  all  others  is  most  propitious  to  the  attempts  of 
an  artful  lover;  and  justifies  the  metaphorical 
maxim  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  There  is  an 
affinity  and  short  transition  betwixt  all  the  violent 
passions  that  agitate  the  human  mind.  They  are 
ad  fUse  perspectives,  which,  though  they  magnify, 
yet  perplex  and  render  indistinct  every  object 
which  tney  represent  And  flattery  is  never  so 
successfully  administered,  as  to  those  who  know 
they  stand  in  need  of  friendship,  assent,  and  appro- 
bation. 

The  cordial  she  swallowed,  far  from  calming, 
increased  the  disturbance  of  her  thoughts,  and 

groducod  an  intoxication ;  during  which,  she  talked 
1  an  incoherent  strain,  laughed  and  wept  by  turns. 


and  acted  other  extrayagancies,  which  are  koowo 
to  be  symptoms  of  the  hysterical  affection.  Fathom, 
though  an  utter  stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  ho- 
nour, pity,  and  remorse,  would  not  perpetrate  his 
vicious  purpose,  though  favoured  by  the  deliriuin 
his  villany  had  entailed  upon  this  unfortunate  young 
maiden;  because  his  appetite  demanded  a  more 
perfect  sacrifice  than  that  which  she  could  yield  in 
her  present  deplorable  situation,  when  her  vili 
must  have  been  altogether  unconcerned  in  his 
success.  Determined,  therefore,  to  make  a  con- 
quest  of  her  virtue,  before  he  would  take  pos6«s- 
sion  of  her  person,  he  mimicked  that  compassion 
and  beaevolence  which  his  heart  had  never  feU, 
and  when  the  coach  arrived  at  London,  not  only 
discharged  what  she  owed  for  her  place^  but  like- 
wise procured  for  her  an  apartment  in  the  house 
to  which  he  himself  had  been  directed  for  lod^^ings, 
and  even  hired  a  nurse  to  attend  her  dnnng  a 
severe  fever,  which  was  the  consequence  of  her 
disappointment  and  despondence.  Indeed,  she  was 
supplied  with  idl  necessaries  by  the  generoaty  of 
this  noble  Count,  who,  for  the  mterest  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  the  honour  of  his  name,  was  resolved  to 
extend  his  charity  to  the  last  farthing  of  her  own 
money,  which  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  secure 
for  this  purpose. 

Her  youth  soon  got  the  better  of  her  distemper, 
and  when  she  understood  her  obligations  to  the 
Count,  who  did  not  fail  to  attend  her  in  person 
with  great  tenderness,  her  heart,  which  had  been 
before  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  now  glowed  with 
all  the  warmth  of  gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection. 
She  knew  herself  in  a  strange  place,  destitute  of  all 
resource  but  in  his  generosity.  She  loved  his 
person,  she  was  dazzled  by  his  rank ;  and  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  improve  the  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  her  unhappy  situation, 
that  he  gradually  proceeded  in  sappmg  from  ope 
degree  of  intimacy  to  another,  until  ail  the  bul- 
warks of  her  chastity  were  undermined,  and  she 
submitted  to  his  desire ;  not  with  the  reluctance  of 
a  vanquished  people,  but  with  all  the  transports  of 
a  joyful  city,  that  opens  its  gates  to  receive  a  dar- 
ling prince  returned  from  conquest  For  by  this 
time  he  had  artfully  concentred  and  kindled  up  all 
the  inflammable  ingredients  of  her  constitution ; 
and  she  now  looked  back  upon  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciples of  her  education,  as  upon  a  disagreeable  and 
tedious  dream,  from  which  she  had  waked  to  the 
fruition  of  never-fading  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

He  by  accident  eucouiiteis  his  old  JPiiend,  with  whom  he 
holds  a  Conference,  and  renews  a  Treaty. 

Our  hero  having  thus  provided  himself  with  a 
proper  subject  for  his  hours  of  dalliance,  thought  it 
was  now  high  time  to  study  the  ground  which  he 
had  pitched  upon  for  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and 
with  that  view  made  several  excursions  to  different 
parts  of  the  town,  where  there  was  aught  of 
entertainment  or  instruction  to  be  found.  Yet  he 
always,  on  these  occasions,  appeared  in  an  obscure 
ordinary  dress,  in  order  to  avoid  singularity,  and 
never  went  twice  to  the  same  coffeehouse,  that  his 
person  might  not  be  afterwards  known,  in  case  he 
should  shine  forth  to  the  public  in  a  superior  sphere. 
On  his  return  from  one  of  those  expeditions,  while  he 
was  passing  through  Ludgate,  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
encountered  by  the  apparition  of  liis  old  friend  the 
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T^rnilese,  who  percetYUig  himself  fiiirly  caught  in  the 
toi],  made  a  viitiie  of  necessity,  and,  nmmngnp  to 
oar  adventurer  with  an  aspect  of  eagerness  and 
joT,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  as  some  dear  friend, 
whom  he  had  casnaUj  found  after  a  most  tedious 
and  disagreeable  separation. 

Fathom,  whose  jgenius  neyer  fiiiled  him  in  such 
emergencies,  far  from  receiying  these  advances 
with  the  threats  and  reproaches  which  the  other 
had  deserved  at  his  hands,  returned  the  salute  with 
eqoal  warmth,  and  was  really  oveijoyed  at  meet- 
ing with  a  person  who  might  one  way  or  other 
make  amends  for  the  perfidy  of  his  former  conduct 
The  Tyrolese,  whose  name  was  Batchcali,  pleased 
with  his  reception,  proposed  they  should  a4joum 
to  the  next  tavern,  m  which  they  had  no  sooner 
taken  possession  of  an  apartment,  than  he  addressed 
himseff  to  his  old  companion  in  these  words : — 

**  Mr.  Fathom,  by  your  frank  and  obliging  man- 
ner of  treating  a  man  who  hath  done  you  wrong, 
1  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
joor  sa^acit J,  which  I  have  often  considered  with 
admiration ;  I  will  not  therefore  attempt  to  make 
an  apology  for  m  v  conduct  at  our  last  parting ;  but 
only  assure  you  that  this  meeting  may  turn  out  to 
our  mutual  advantage,  if  we  now  re-enter  into  an 
anreserved  xmion,  me  ties  of  which  we  will  soon 
find  it  our  interest  and  inclination  to  preserve.  For 
my  own  part,  as  my  judgment  is  ripened  by  expe- 
rience, so  are  my  sentiments  changed  since  our  last 
association.  I  have  seen  manj  a  rich  harvest  lost, 
for  want  of  a  fellow-labourer  m  the  vineyard ;  and 
I  have  more  than  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  com- 
bination, which  I  could  have  resisted  with  the  help 
of  one  able  auxiliary.  Indeed,  I  might  prove  what 
I  allege  by  mathematical  demonstration;  and  I 
believe  nobody  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  in  all  cases  that  require  dis- 
cernment and  deliberation." 

Ferdinand  could  not  help  owning  the  sanity  of 
his  observations,  and  forthwith  acquiesced  in  his 
proposal  of  the  new  alliance ;  desiring  to  know  the 
character  in  which  he  acted  on  the  English  stage, 
and  the  scheme  he  would  ofier  for  their  mutual 
emoloment  At  the  same  time  he  resolved  within 
himself  to  keep  such  a  strict  eye  over  his  future 
actions,  as  would  frustrate  any  design  he  might 
bereafter  harbour,  of  repeating  the  pvank  he  had 
so  SDccessfuUj  played  upon  him,  in  their  journey 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

**  Having  quitted  you  at  Bar-le-duc,"  resumed 
the  Tyrolne,  "I  travelled  without  ceasing,  until  I 
arrived  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  where  I  as- 
somed  the  character  of  a  French  chevalier,  and 
Btrock  some  masterly  strokes,  which  you  yourself 
wGold  not  have  deemed  unworthy  of  your  inven- 
tion ;  and  my  success  was  the  more  agreeable,  as 
my  operationfl  were  chiefly  carried  on  against  the 
enemies  of  our  religion.  But  my  prosperity  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Seeing  they  could  not  foil 
me  at  my  own  weapons,  they  formed  a  damned 
conspiracy,  by  which  I  not  only  lost  all  the  fruits 
of  my  industry,  but  likewise  ran  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  m  m  v  life.  I  had  ordered  some  of 
those  jewels  which  I  had  borrowed  of  my  good 
friend  Fathom  to  be  new  set  in  a  &shionable  taste, 
and  soon  after  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  one  of 
tbese,  at  a  great  advantage,  to  one  of  the  fraternity, 
vho  offered  an  extraordinary  price  for  the  stone, 
on  purpose  to  effect  my  ruin.  In  less  than  four 
vui  twenty  hours  after  this  bargain,  I  was  arrested 


br  the  oflicers  of  Justice  upon  the  oath  of  the  pur- 
chaser, who  undertook  to  prove  me  guilty  of  a 
fraud,  in  selling  a  Saxon  pebble  fbr  a  real  diamond ; 
and  this  accusation  was  actually  true;  for  the 
change  had  been  artfully  put  upon  me  by  the 
jeweller,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
racy. 

^Had  my  conscience  been  clear  of  any  other 
impeachment,  perhaps  I  should  have  rested  my 
cause  upon  the  equity  and  protection  of  the  law ; 
but  I  foresaw  that  the  trial  would  introduce  an  in- 
quiry, to  which  I  was  not  at  all  ambitious  of  sub- 
mitting,  and  therefore  was  fain  to  compromise  the 
afilEur,  at  the  price  of  almost  my  whole  fortune. 
Yet  this  accommodation  was  not  made  so  secretly, 
but  that  my  character  was  blasted,  and  my  credit 
overthrown ;  so  that  I  was  fain  to  relinquish  my 
occasional  equipage,  and  hire  mysetf  as  journey- 
man to  a  lapidary,  an  employment  which  I  had  ex- 
ercised in  my  youth.  In  this  obscure  station,  I 
laboured  with  great  assiduity,  until  I  made  myself 
perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  stones,  as  well  as  in 
the  different  methods  of  setting  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  having,  by  dint  of  industry 
and  address,  ^t  possession  of  a  small  parcel,  set 
out  for  this  kingdom,  in  which  I  happily  arrived 
about  four  months  ago ;  and  surely  Engird  is  the 
paradise  of  artists  of  our  profession.  * 

"  One  would  imagine  that  nature  had  created 
the  inhabitants  for  the  support  and  enjoyment  of 
adventurers  like  you  and  me.  Not  chat  these 
islanders  open  the  arms  of  hospitality  to  all  fo- 
reigners without  distinction.  On  the  contrary, 
they  inherit  from  their  fathers  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  all  nations  under  the  sun ;  and 
when  an  Englishman  happens  to  quarrel  with  a 
stranger,  the  first  term  of  reproach  he  uses  is  the 
name  of  his  antagonist's  country,  characterized  by 
some  opprobrious  epithet,  such  as  a  chattering 
Frenchman,  an  Itahau  ape,  a  German  hog,  and  a 
beastly  Dutchman ;  nay,  their  national  preposses- 
sion is  maintained  even  against  those  people  with 
whom  they  are  united  under  the  same  laws  and 
government ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  them  exclaim  against  their  fellow-subjects,  in 
the  expressions  of  a  beggarly  Scot,  and  an  impu- 
dent Irish  bog-trotter.  Yet  this  very  prejucUce 
will  never  fail  to  turn  to  the  account  of  every 
stranger  possessed  of  ordinary  talents ;  for  he  will 
always  find  opportunities  of  conversing  with  them 
in  coffee-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  in 
spite  of  their  professed  reserve,  which,  by  the  by, 
is  so  extraordmary,  that  I  know  some  people  who 
have  lived  twenty  years  in  the  same  house  without 
exchanging  one  word  with  their  next  door  neigh- 
bours; yet,  provided  he  can  talk  sensibly,  and 
preserve  the  deportment  of  a  sober  gentleman,  in 
those  occasional  conversations,  his  behaviour  will 
be  the  more  remarkably  pleasing,  as  it  will  agree- 
ably disappoint  the  expectation  of  the  person  who 
had  entertained  notions  to  his  prejudice.  When  a 
foreigner  has  once  crossed  this  bar,  which  per- 
petually occurs,  he  sails  without  farther  difficulty 
into  the  harbour  of  an  Englishman's  good  will ;  for 
the  pique  is  neither  personal  nor  rancorous,  but 
rather  contemptuous  and  national ;  so  that,  while 
he  despises  a  people  in  the  lump,  an  individual  of 
that  very  community  may  be  one  of  his  chief  fa- 
vourites. 

**  The  English  are  in  general  upright  and  honest, 
therefore  unsuspecting  and  credulous.    They  are 
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too  mnch  engroflsed  vith  their  own  business  to  pry 
into  the  conduct  of  their  neighbonrs,  and  too  in- 
different, in  point  of  disposition,  to  interest  them- 
selTes  in  what  they  conceiye  to  be  foreign  to  their 
own  concerns.    They  are  wealthy  and  mercantile, 
of  consequence  liberal  and  adyenturous,  and  so 
well  disposed  to  take  a  man's  own  word  for  his  im- 
portance, that  they  suffer  themseWes  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  such  a  bungling  set  of  impostors,  as  would 
starye  for  lack  of  address  in  any  other  country 
under  the  sun.    This  being  a  true  sketch  of  the 
British  character,  so  far  as  I  haye  been  able  to  ob- 
serye  and  learn,  you  will  easily  comprehend  the 
profits  that  may  be  extracted  from  it,  by  yirtue  of 
those  arts  by  which  you  so  eminently  excel ;  the 
greatj  the  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me  I    In- 
deed, I  look  upon  this  opulent  kingdom  as  a  wide 
and  fertile  common,  on  which  we  adventurers  may 
range  for  prey,  without  let  or  molestation.    For  so 
jealous  are  the  natiyes  of  their  liberties,  that  they 
will  not  bear  the  restraint  of  necessary  police,  and 
an  able  artist  may  enrich  himself  with  their  spoils, 
without  running  any  risk  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  magistrate,  or  incurring  the  least  penalty  of  the 
law. 

'*  In  a  word,  this  metropolis  is  a  yast  masquerade, 
in  which  a  man  of  stratagem  may  wear  a  thousand 
different  disguises,  without  dan^r  of  detection. 
There  is  a  variety  of  shapes  in  which  we  the  knights 
of  industry  make  our  appearance  in  London.  One 
•  glides  into  a  nobleman's  house  in  the  capacity  of  a 
yalet  de  chambre,  and  in  a  few  months  leads  the 
whole  family  by  the  nose.  Another  exhibits  him- 
self to  the  pubbc,  as  an  empiric  or  operator  for  the 
teeth  •,  and  by  dint  of  assurance  and  affidavits,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  wonderful  cures  that  never  were 
performed,  whirls  himself  into  his  chariot,  and  lays 
the  town  under  contribution.  A  third  professes 
the  composition  of  music,  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ance, and  by  means  of  a  few  capriciosos  on  the 
yiolin,  properly  introduced,  wriggles  himself  into 
the  management  of  private  and  public  concerts. 
And  a  fourth  breaks  forth  at  once  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a  gay  equipage,  under  the  title  and  deno- 
mination or  a  foreign  count  Not  to  mention  those 
inferior  projectors,  who  assume  the  characters  of 
dancers,  fencinf-masters,  and  French  ushers,  or, 
b^  renouncing  ueir  religion,  seek  to  obtain  a  pro- 
vwion  for  life. 

"  Either  of  these  parts  will  turn  to  the  account 
of  an  able  actor ;  and,  as  you  are  equally  qualified 
for  all,  you  may  choose  that  which  is  most  suitable 
to  yonr  own  inclination.  Though,  in  my  opinion, 
you  was  designed  by  nature  to  shine  in  the  great 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  ample  field  for 
men  of  genius ;  because  the  game  is  deeper,  and 
people  of  fashion  being,  for  we  most  part,  more 
ignorant,  indolent,  vain,  and  capricious,  than  their 
inferiors,  are  of  consequence  more  easily  deceived ; 
besides,  their  morals  sit  generally  so  loose  about 
them,  tiiat,  when  a  gentleman  of  our  fraternity  is 
discovered  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  their 
contempt  of  his  skill  is  the  only  disgrace  he 
incurs. 

Our  hero  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  picture, 
that  he  longed  to  peruse  the  original,  and,  before 
these  two  friends  parted,  they  settled  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign.  Ratchcali,  that  same  eveninff, 
hired  magnificent  lodgings  for  Count  Fathom,  in 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  and  furnished  his  ward- 
robe and  liveries  from  the  spoils  of  MonmouUi  | 


Street;  he  likewise  enlisted  another  footman  and 
valet-de-chambre  into  his  service,  and  sent  to  the 
apartments  divers  large  trunks,  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  the  baggage  of  this  foreign  nobleman, 
though,  in  reality,  they  contained  little  else  thsn 
common  lumber. 

Next  day,  our  adventurer  took  possession  of  his 
new  habitation,  after  having  left  to  his  friend  and 
associate  the  task  of  dismissing  the  unfortnnste 
Elenor,  who  was  so  shocked  at  the  unexpected 
message,  that  she  fainted  away ;  and  when  she  re> 
covered  the  use  of  her  senses  so  well  as  to  reflect 
upon  her  forlorn  condition,  she  was  seized  with  the 
most  violent  transports  of  grief  and  dismay,  by 
which  her  brain  was  disordered  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  grew  fiirious  and  distracted,  and  was,  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Tyrolese,  con- 
veyed into  the  hospital  of  Betiilem ;  where  we  shall 
leave  her  for  the  present,  happily  bereft  of  her 
reason. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

He  appears  in  the  great  World  with  nni  venal  Applause  oad 

Admiration. 

Meanwhile,  Fathom  and  his  engine  were  busied 
in  completing  his  equipage,  so  that  in  a  few  days 
he  had  procured  a  very  gay  chariot,  adorned  with 
painting,  gilding,  and  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to 
Ids  own  fiemcy  and  direction.  The  first  use  he  made 
of  this  vehicle  was  that  of  yisiting  the  young  noble- 
man from  whom  he  had  received  such  important 
civilities  on  the  road,  in  consequence  of  an  invita- 
tion at  parting,  by  which  he  learned  his  title  and 
the  place  of  his  abode  in  London. 

His  lordship  was  not  only  pleased,  but  proud  to 
see  such  a  stranger  at  his  gate,  and  entertained  him 
with  excess  of  complaisance  and  hospitality ;  inso- 
much, that,  by  his  means,  our  hero  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  polite  company, 
by  whom  he  was  caressed  for  his  insinuating  man- 
ners and  agreeable  conversation.  He  had  thought 
proper  to  tell  the  nobleman,  at  their  first  interview 
in  town,  that  his  reasons  for  concealing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  English  tongue  were  now  removed, 
and  that  he  would  no  longer  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  a  language  wnich  had  been 
always  music  to  his  ear.  He  had  also  thanked  his 
lordship  for  his  generous  interposition  at  the  inn, 
which  was  an  instance  of  that  generosity  and  true 
politeness  which  are  engrossed  by  the  English 
people,  who  leave  nought  to  other  nations  bat  the 
mere  shadow  of  these  virtues. 

A  testimony  like  this,  from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
noble  stranger,  won  the  heart  of  the  peer,  who 
professed  a  friendship  for  him  on  the  spot,  and 
undertook  to  see  justice  done  to  his  lacquey,  who 
in  a  short  time  was  gratified  with  a  share  of  the 
seizure  which  had  been  made  upon  his  information, 
amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

Ferdinand  put  not  foxth  the  whole  strength,  of 
his  accomplismnents  at  once,  but  contrived  to  spring 
a  new  mine  of  qualification  every  da^,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  all  his  acquamtance.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  sort  of  elocution,  much  more 
specious  than  solid,  and  spoke  on  eyery  subject 
that  occurred  in  conversation  with  that  fiunilianty 
and  ease,  which,  one  would  think,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  long  study  and  application.  This 
plausibility  and  confidence  are  fiiculties  really 
inherited  firom  nature,  and  effectually  serve  the 
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possessor,  in  Hen  of  that  learning  which  is  not  to  he 
obtained  withoat  infinite  toll  and  perseverance. 
The  most  saperficial  tinctnre  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  such  a  juggler,  is  sufficient  to  dazzle  the 
QQderstanding  of  haUT  mankind ;  and,  if  managed 
with  circamspecdon,  will  enahle  him  even  to  spend 
his  life  among  the  literati,  without  once  forfeiting 
the  character  of  a  connoisseur. 

Oar  hero  was  perfectly  master  of  this  legerde- 
mam,  which  he  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  assurance, 
as  to  declare,  in  the  midst  of  a  mathematical  as- 
fiembly,  that  he  intended  to  gratify  the  public  with 
a  fall  confutation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophy, 
to  the  nature  of  which  he  was  as  much  a  stranger 
as  the  most  savage  Hottentot  in  Africa.  His  pre- 
tensions to  profound  and  universal  knowled^  were 
supported  not  only  by  this  kind  of  presumption,  but 
also  by  the  &cility  with  which  he  spoke  so  many 
different  languages,  and  the  shrewd  remarks  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  his  travels  and  observation. 

Among  politicians,  he  settled  the  balance  of  power 
QpOD  a  certain  footing,  by  dint  of  ingenious  schemes, 
vhich  he  had  contrived  for  the  welfiire  of  Europe. 
Hith  officers,  he  reformed  the  art  of  war,  with  im- 
provements which  had  occurred  to  his  reflection 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  military  life.  He  some- 
times held  forth  upon  painting,  like  a  member  of 
the  DiUeUanti  club.  The  theory  of  music  was  a 
theme  upon  which  he  seemed  to  expatiate  with 
psrticalai'  pleasure.  In  the  provinces  of  lore  and 
gallantry,  he  was  a  perfect  Oroondates.  He  pos- 
sessed a  most  agreeable  manner  of  telling  enter- 
taining stories,  of  which  he  had  a  large  collection ; 
he  song  with  great  melody  and  taste,  and  played 
opon  the  violin  with  surprising  execution.  To  these 
qualifications  let  us  add  his  affitbility  and  pliant 
disposition,  and  then  the  reader  will  not  wonder  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  pattern  of  human  per- 
fection, and  his  acquaintance  courted  accordingly. 

W^hile  he  thus  captivated  the  fitvour  and  affection 
of  the  English  nobility,  he  did  not  neglect  to  take 
other  measures  in  behalf  of  the  partnership  to  which 
ke  had  subscribed.  The  adventure  with  the  two 
^|iures  at  Pftris  had  weakened  his  appetite  for  play, 
vhich  was  not  at  all  restored  by  the  observations 
be  had  made  in  London,  where  the  art  of  gaming 
is  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and  its  professors 
«o  laadably  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  uxeir  func- 
tions, as  to  observe  the  most  temperate  regimen, 
k^t  their  invention  should  be  impaired  by  the 
^tigue  of  watching  or  exercise,  and  their  ideas 
disturbed  by  the  fimies  of  indigestion.  No  Indian 
Brachman  could  live  more  abstemious  than  two  of 
the  pack,  who  hunted  in  couple,  and  kennelled  in 
tbe  npper  apartments  of  the  hotel  in  which  our 
adventorer  lived.  They  abstained  from  animal  food 
vith  the  abhorrence  of  Pythagoreans,  their  drink 
vas  the  pare  simple  element,  they  were  vomited 
<>Qce  a  week,  took  physic  or  a  glyster  every  third 
day,  spent  the  forenoon  in  algebraical  calculations, 
^  slept  from  four  o'clock  tiU  midnight,  that  they 
>>^ht  then  take  the  field  with  that  cool  serenity 
▼bich  is  the  effect  of  refreshment  and  repose. 

'^^1666  were  terms  upon  which  our  hero  would 
iM  risk  his  fortune ;  he  was  too  much  addicted  to 
pleasure  to  forego  every  other  ei^oyment  but  that 
<^  amassing ;  and  did  not  so  much  depend  upon 
bis  dexterity  in  pla^  as  upon  his  talent  of  insinua- 
t>jQ,  which,  by  this  time,  had  succeeded  so  fliir 
^Toad  his  expectation,  that  he  began  to  indulge 
^  hope  of  enslaving  the  heart  of  some  rich  heiress, 


whose  fortune  would  at  once  raise  him  above  all 
dependence.  Indeed  no  man  ever  set  out  with  a 
fairer  prospect  on  such  an  expe^tion ;  for  he  had 
fotmd  means  to  render  himself  so  agreeable  to  the 
&ir  sex,  that,  like  the  boxes  of  the  playhouse, 
during  the  representation  of  a  new  perfomaance, 
his  company  was  often  bespoke  for  a  series  of 
weeks;  and  no  lady,  whether  widow,  wife,  or 
maiden,  ever  mentioned  his  name,  without  some 
epithet  of  esteem  or  affection ;  such  as  the  dear 
Count  t  <Ae  charming  Man  I  the  Nonpareil,  or  the 
.^liijQfel/ 

While  he  thus  shone  in  the  zenith  of  admiration, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  could  have  melted 
some  wealthy  dowager  or  opulent  ward ;  but,  being 
an  enemy  to  all  precipitate  engagements,  he  re- 
solved to  act  with  great  care  and  deliberation  in  an 
affair  of  such  importance,  especially  as  he  did  not 
find  himself  humed  by  the  importunities  of  want ; 
for,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  had  rather 
increased  than  exhausted  his  finances,  by  methods 
equally  certain  and  secure.  In  a  word,  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  Batchcali,  carried  on  a  traffic,  which 
yielded  great  profits,  without  subjecting  the  trader 
to  the  'least  loss  or  inconvenience.  Fathom,^  for 
example,  wore  upon  his  finger  a  large  brilliant, 
which  he  played  to  such  advantage  one  night,  at  a 
certain  nobleman's  house,  where  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  entertain  the  company  with  a  solo  on  the 
violin,  that  every  bod^  present  took  notice  of  its 
uncommon  lustre,  and  it  was  handed  about  for  the 
perusal  of  every  individual  The  water  and  the 
workmanship  were  universally  admired;  and  one 
among  the  rest  having  expressied  a  desire  of  know- 
ing the  value  of  such  a  jewel,  the  Count  seized  that 
opportunity  ol  entertaining  them  with  a  learned 
disquisition  into  the  nature  of  stones ;  this  intro- 
duced the  history  of  the  diamond  in  question,  which 
he  said  had  been  purchased  of  an  Indian  trader  of 
Fort  St  George,  at  an  under  price ;  so  that  the 
present  proprietor  could  afford  to  sell  it  at  a  very  | 
reasonable  rate ;  and  concluded  with  telling  the  i 
company,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  been  im- ' 
portuned  to  wear  it  by  the  jeweller,  who  imagined 
It  would  have  a  better  chance  for  attracting  a  pur- 
chaser on  his  finger,  than  while  it  remained  in  his 
own  custody. 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  made,  than  a  cer- 
t2iin  lad^  of  quality  bespoke  the  refuse  of  the  jewel, ! 
and  desired  Ferdinand  to  send  the  owner  next  day 
to  her  house,  where  he  accordingly  waited  upon: 
her  ladyship  with  the  ring,  for  which  he  received 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  two  thirds  of  the 
sum  being  clear  gain,  and  equally  divided  be- 
twixt the  associates.    Nor  was  this  bargain  such  as , 
reflected  dishonour  upon  the  lady's  taste,  or  could , 
be  productive  of  ill  consequences  to  the  merchant ; 
for  the  mediod  of  estimating  diamonds  is  altogether! 
arbitrary;  and  Batchcali,  who  was  an  exquisite  I 
lapidary,  had  set  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have* 
imposed  upon  an^  ordinary  jeweller.     By  these, 
means  of  introduction,  the  'l^rolese  soon  monopo-. 
Used  the  custom  of  a  great  many  noble  fiunilies,' 
upon  which  he  levied  lar^  contributions,  without^ 
incurring  the  least  suspicion  of  deceit    He  every  | 
day,  out  of  pure  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  ho-| 
nour  o£  their  commands,  entertained  them  with  thei 
sight  of  some  new  trinket,  which  he  was  never 

Sermitted  to  carry  home  unsold ;  and  from  the  pro- 
ts  of  each  job,  a  tax  was  raised  for  the  benent  of 
our  adventurer. 
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Yet  his  indnltos  were  not  confined  to  the  article 
of  jewels,  which  constituted  only  one  part  of  his 
revenue.  By  the  industry  of  his  understrapper,  he 
procured  a  number  of  old  crazy  fiddles,  which  were 
thrown  aside  as  lumber ;  upon  which  he  counter- 
feited the  Cremona  mark,  and  otherwise  cooked 
them  up  with  great  dexterity;  so  that,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  regale  the  lovers  of  music,  he  would 
send  for  one  of  these  vamped  instruments,  and  ex- 
tract from  it  such  tones  as  quite  ravished  the  hearers ; 
among  whom  there  was  always  some  conceited  pre- 
tender, who  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  violin,  and 
^ve  our  hero  an  opportunity  of  launching  out  in 
Its  praise,  and  declarm^  it  was  the  best  Cremona  he 
had  ever  touched.  This  encomium  never  fiadled  to 
inflame  the  desires  of  the  audience,  to  some  one  of 
whom  he  was  generous  enough  to  part  with  it  at 
prime  cost — that  is,  for  twenty  or  thirty  guineas 
clear  profit;  for  he  was  often  able  to  oblige  his 
friends  in  this  manner,  because,  being  an  eminent 
connoisseur,  his  countenance  was  solicited  by  all 
the  musicians,  who  wanted  to  dispose  of  such  move- 
ables. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  other  resources  of  a  skil- 
ful virtuoso.  Every  auction  afforded  some  picture, 
in  which,  though  it  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  he  reco^ized  the  style  of  a 
P^reat  master,  and  made  a  merit  of  recommending 
It  to  some  noble  friend.  This  commerce  he  like- 
wise extended  to  medals,  bronzes,  busts,  intaglios, 
and  old  China,  and  kept  divers  artificers  continually 
employed  in  making  antiques  for  the  English  no- 
bility. Thus  he  went  on  with  such  rapidity  of 
success  in  all  his  endeavours,  that  he  himself  was 
astonished  at  the  infisttuation  he  had  produced. 
Nothing  was  so  wretched  among  the  productions 
of  art,  that  he  could  not  impose  upon  the  world  as 
a  capital  perfonnance ;  and  so  fasciDated  were  the 
eyes  of  his  admirers,  he  could  easily  have  persuaded 
them  that  a  barber's  bason  was  an  Etrurian  Patera, 
and  the  cover  of  a  copper  pot  no  other  than  the 
shield  of  Ancus  Martins.  In  short,  it  ^as  become 
so  fiishionable  to  consult  the  Count  in  every  thing 
relating  to  taste  and  politeness,  that  not  a  plan  was 
drawn,  not  even  a  house  furnished,  without  his  ad- 
vice and  approbation ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  did  his 
reputation  in  these  matters  excel,  that  a  particular 
pattern  of  paper-hangings  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Fathom ;  and  his  hall  was  every  morning  crowded 
with  upholsterers,  and  other  tradesmen,  who  came, 
by  order  of  their  employers,  to  learn  his  choice, 
and  take  his  directions. 

The  character  and  influence  he  thus  acquired,  he 
took  care  to  maintain  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and 
circumspection.  He  never  failed  to  appear  the 
chief  personage  at  all  public  diversions  and  private 
assemblies,  not  only  in  conversation  and  dress,  but 
also  in  the  article  of  dancing,  in  which  he  outstrip- 
ped all  his  fellows,  as  for  as  in  every  other  genteel 
accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  XXXnT. 

He  Bttraett  the  Envy  and  ill  Offices  of  the  minor  Knf ghte  of 
hia  own  Ordei,  over  whom  he  obtains  a  complete  Victory. 

Such  a  pre-eminence  could  not  be  enjoyed  without 
exciting  the  malevolence  of  envy  and  detraction;  in 
the  propagation  of  which  none  were  so  industrious 
as  the  brethren  of  his  own  order,  who  had,  like 
him,  made  a  descent  upon  this  island,  and  could  not, 
without  repining,  see  the  whole  harvest  in  the  hands 


of  one  man,  wtao^  with  equal  art  and  discretiaa, 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  their  society.  In  vain 
they  strove  to  discover  his  pedigree,  and  detect  the 
particular  circimistances  of  his  life  and  convera- 
tion ;  ail  their  inquiries  were  bafiled  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  origin,  and  that  solitary  scheme  wbid: 
he  had  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  The 
whole  fruit  of  their  investigation  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  certainty  that  were  was  no  £unily  of 
any  consideration  in  Europe  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Fathom ;  and  this  discovery  they  did 
not  fiiil  to  divulge  for  the  benefit  of  our  adten- 
turer,  who  had  by  this  time  taken  such  finn  root 
in  the  favour  of  the  great,  as  to  set  all  those  litUe 
arts  at  defiance ;  and  when  the  report  reached  his 
ear,  actually  made  his  friends  merry  with  the  cod- 
jectures  which  had  been  circulated  at  his  expense. 

His  adversaries,  finding  themselves  disappointed 
in  this  effort,  held  a  coustdtation  to  devise  other 
measures  against  him,  and  came  to  a  resolution  of 
ending  him  by  the  sword,  or  rather  of  expell'uig 
him  from  the  kingdom  by  the  fear  of  death,  which 
they  hoped  he  had  not  comrage  enough  to  resist, 
because  his  deportment  had  been  always  remark- 
ably mild  and  pacific  It  was  upon  this  supposition 
that  they  left  to  the  determination  of  the  dice  the 
choice  of  the  person  who  should  execute  their  plan ; 
and  the  lot  falling  upon  a  Swiss,  who,  from  tl.e 
station  of  a  foot  soldier  in  the  Dutch  service,  out  uf 
which  he  had  been  drummed  for  theft,  had  ereetta 
himself  into  the  rank  of  a  self-created  chevalier : 
this  hero  fortified  himself  with  a  double  dose  if 
brandy,  and  betook  himself  to  a  certain  noted  cofin- 
house,  with  an  intent  to  afifront  Count  Fathom  in 
public 

He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  our  adventurer  sit- 
ting at  a  table  in  conversation  with  some  persons  •>$ 
the  first  rank ;  upon  which  he  seated  himself  in  tl  •. 
next  box,  and  alter  having  intruded  himself  iLto 
their  discourse,  which  happened  to  turn  upon  tL. 
politics  of  some  Grerman  courts,  "  Count,"  said  hi 
to  Ferdinand,  in  a  very  abrupt  and  disagreeable 
manner  of  address,  ^  I  was  last  night  in  couipanr 
with  some  gentlemen,  among  whom  a  dispute  liap- 
pened  about  the  place  of  your  nativity  ;  pray,  vhai 
country  are  you  of?"  "*SSir,"  answered  the  othir, 
with  great  politeness,  **  I  at  present  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  of  England."  **  Oho !"  replied  the  che- 
valier, "  I  ask  your  pardon,  that  is  to  say,  yon  are 
incog ;  some  people  may  find  it  convenient  to  keep 
themselves  in  that  situation."  **  True,"  said  thf 
Count,  **  but  some  people  are  too  well  known  lo 
enjoy  that  privilege"  The  Swiss  being  a  litle 
disconcerted  at  thjs  repartee,  which  extracted  a 
smile  from  the  audience,  after  some  pause,  observe*! 
that  persons  of  a  certain  class  had  good  reason  to 
drop  the  remembrance  of  what  they  have  been; 
but  a  good  citizen  will  not  forget  his  country,  or 
former  condition.  *'  And  a  bad  citizen,"  said  Fa- 
thom, **  cannot,  if  he  would,  provided  he  has  met 
with  his  deserts ;  a  sharper  may  as  well  forget  the 
shape  of  a  die,  or  a  discarded  soldier  the  sound  of 
a  drum." 

As  the  chevalier's  character  and  story  were  cot 
unknown,  this  application  raised  an  universal  lau^'h 
at  his  expense,  which  provoked  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  starting  up,  he  swore  Fathom  could 
not  have  mentioned  any  object  in  nature  that  he 
himself  resembled  so  much  as  a  dmm,  which  was 
exactly  typified  by  his  emptiness  and  sound,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  a  drum  was  never 
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nouy  till  beaten,  whereas  the  Count  would  never 
be  quiet,  until  he  should  have  undergone  the  same 
dbcipllne.  So  saying,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
swoM  with  a  menacing  look,  and  walked  out  as  if 
in  expectation  of  being  followed  by  our  adventurer, 
vho  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  by  the  company, 
and  very  cahnl^  took  notice,  that  his  antagonist 
voald  not  be  ill  pleased  at  their  interposition. 
Perbaps  he  would  not  have  comported  himself 
Tith  soch  ease  and  deliberation,  had  not  he  made 
such  remarks  upon  the  disposition  of  the  chevalier, 
as  canTinced  him  of  his  own  safe^.  He  had  per- 
eeired  a  perplexit)^  and  perturbation  in  the  conn- 
tenaoce  of  the  Swiss,  when  he  first  entered  the 
eoffee-room ;  his  blunt  and  precipitate  way  of  ac- 
eostmg  him,  seemed  to  denote  confusion  and  com- 
palsion;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  ferocity,  this 
accurate  observer  discemed  the  trepidation  of  fear. 
6t  the  help  of  these  signs,  his  sagacity  soon  com- 
(ireheoded  the  natare  of  his  schemes,  and  prepared 
Kcordinglv  for  a  formal  defiance. 

His  coojectuxe  was  verified  next  morning  by  a 
risit  from  the  chevalier,  who  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Fathom  would  not  fiice  an  sdversary  in  the 
field,  becaoae  he  had  not  followed  him  to  the 
coffee-house,  went  to  his  lodgings  with  great  con- 
fidepce,  and  demanded  to  see  the  Count  upon  an 
a£dr  that  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Maurice, 
according  to  his  instructions,  told  him  that  his 
Baster  was  gone  out,  but  desired  he  would  have  the 
goodness  to  repose  himself  in  the  parlour,  till  the 
Count's  return,  which  he  expected  every  moment 
Ferdinand,  who  bad  taken  post  in  a  proper  place 
for  observation,  seeing  his  antagonist  fairly  ad- 
mitted, took  the  same  road,  and  appearing  before 
him,  wrapped  up  in  a  long  Spanish  cloak,  desired 
to  know  what  hsbd  procured  him  the  honour  of  such 
as  early  visit.  The  Swiss,  raising  his  voice  to 
conceal  his  agitation,  explained  his  errand,  in 
demanding  reparation  for  the  injury  his  honour 
bad  SQStamed  the  preceding  day,  in  that  odious 
illtzsion  to  a  scandalous  report  which  had  been 
f2^  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  insisted, 
a  a  Terv  imperious  style,  upon  his  attending  him 
fcfthwith  to  the  nursery  in  Hyde  Park.  *'  Have  a 
toie  patience,"  said  our  adventurer  with  great 
eoipposaie,  "  and  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  to 
vait  upon  yoa  in  a  few  moments." 

VTith  these  words,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  calling 

for  a  bason  of  water,  laid  aside  his  cloak,  and  dis- 

pbjoi  himself  in  his  shirt,  with  a  sword  in  his 

rlsbt  hand,  which  was  all  over  besmeared  with 

lucent  blood,  aa  if  he  had  just  come  from  the 

ftiaoghter  of  a  Ibe.    This  phenomenon  made  such 

aa  impression  upon  the  astonished  chevalier,  already 

discomposed   by  the   resolute  behaviour  of  the 

Coont,  that  he  became  jaundiced  with  terror  and 

<Iianay,  and,  while  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head, 

tt-ki  oar  hero  he  had  hoped,  from  his  known 

Mfeoeas,  to  have  found  him  r<»dy  to  acknowledge 

u  iajory  which  might  have  been  the  effect  of 

uger  or  misapprehension,  in  which  case  the  affair 

&7bt  have  been  compromised  to  their  mutual 

Bt^)1action,  without  proceeding  to  those  extremities 

viiich,  among  men  of  honour,  are  always  accounted 

^  last  resource.  To  this  representation  Ferdinand 

i^dvered,  that  the  affiur  had  been  of  the  chevalier's 

^^  seeking,  inasmuch  as  he  had  intruded  himself 

ic-'^o  bis  company,  and  treated  him  with  the  most 

^l^lent  and   unprovoked   abuse,  which  plainly 

^ved  from  a  premeditated  design  against  his 


honour  and  reputation;  he,  therefore,  far  fVom 
being  disposed  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong,  would 
not  even  accept  of  a  public  acknowledgment  from 
him,  the  aggressor,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an 
infamous  sharper,  and  was  resolved  to  chastise 
accordingly. 

Here  the 'conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  person  who  was  brought  to  the  door  in 
a  chair,  and  conducted  into  another  apartment,  from 
which  a  message  was  brought  to  the  Count,  im- 
porting, that  the  stranger  desired  to  speak  with  him 
upon  business  of  the  last  importance.  Fathom 
having  chid  the  servant  for  admitting  people  without 
his  order,  desired  the  Swiss  to  excuse  him  for  a 
minute  longer,  and  went  into  the  next  room,  from 
whence  the  following  dialogue  was  overheard  by 
this  challenger : — **  (>>unt,"  said  the  stranger, "  you 
are  not  ignorant  of  my  pretensions  to  the  heart  of 
that  young  lady,  at  whose  house  I  met  you  yester- 
day ;  therefore  you  cannot  be  surprised^  when  I 
declare  myself  displeased  with  your  visits  and 
behiiviour  to  my  mistress,  and  demand  that  you 
will  instantly  promise  to  drop  the  correspondence." 
'*  Else  what  follows  ?"  answered  Ferdinand,  with  a 
cool  and  temperate  voice.  **  My  resentment  and 
immediate  defiance,"  replied  the  other:  **for  the 
only  alternative  I  propose  is,  to  forego  your  design 
upon  that  lady,  or  to  decide  our  pretensions  by  the 
sword.** 

Our  hero,  having  expressed  a  regard  for  this 
visitant  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  ho- 
noured, was  at  the  pains  to  represent  the  unreason- 
ableness of  his  demand,  and  the  follj  of  his 
presumption ;  and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  put 
the  issue  of  his  cause  upon  a  more  safe  and  equitable 
footing.  But  this  admonition,  instead  of  appeasing 
the  wrath,  seemed  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
opponent,  who  swore  he  would  not  leave  him  until 
he  should  have  accomplished  the  purport  of  his 
errand.  In  vain  our  adventurer  requested  half  an 
hour  for  the  despatch  of  some  urgent  business,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
other  parlour.  This  impetuous  rival  rejected  all 
the  terms  he  could  propose,  and  even  challenged 
him  to  decide  the  controversy  upon  the  spot ;  an 
expedient  to  which  the  other  having  assented  with 
reluctance,  the  door  was  secured,  the  swords  un- 
sheathed, and  a  hot  engagement  ensued,  to  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  the  Swiss,  who  did  not 
doubt  that  he  himself  would  be  screened  from  all 
danger  by  the  event  of  this  rencontre.  Neverthe- 
less, his  hope  was  disappointed  in  the  defeat  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  quickly  disarmed,  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  through  the  sword-arm ;  upon  which 
occasion  Fathom  was  heard  to  say,  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  youth  and  family,  he  had  spared 
his  life;  but  he  would  not  act  with  the  same 
tenderness  towards  any  other  antagonist  He  then 
bound  up  the  limb  he  had  disabled,  conducted  the 
vanquished  party  to  his  chair,  rejoined  the  chevalier 
with  a  serene  countenance,  and,  asking  pardon  for 
having  detained  him  so  long,  proposed  they  should 
instantly  set  out  in  a  hackney-coach  for  die  place 
of  appointment 

The  stratagem  thus  conducted,  had  all  the  success 
the  inventor  could  desire.  The  fear  of  the  Swiss 
had  risen  almost  to  an  ecstasy  before  the  Count 
quitted  the  room ;  but  after  this  sham  battle,  which 
had  been  preconcerted  betwixt  our  adventurer  and 
his  friend  Ratchcali,  the  chevalier's  terrors  were 
unspeakable.    He  considered  Fathom  as  a  devil 
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incarnate,  and  went  into  the  coach  as  a  malefiictor 
hound  for  Tyhnm.  He  would  have  gladly  com- 
pounded  for  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm,  and  entertained 
some  transient  gleams  of  hope,  that  he  should 
escape  for  half  a  dozen  flesh-wounds,  which  he 
would  have  willingly  received  as  the  price  of  his 
presumption ;  hut  these  hopes  were  hanished  hy  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreadful  declaration  which  he 
had  heard  the  Count  make,  after  having  overcome  his 
last  adversary ;  and  he  continued  under  the  power 
of  the  most  unsupportable  panic,  until  the  carriage 
halted  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  where  he  crawled 
forth  in  a  most  piteous  and  lamentable  condition;  so 
that,  when  they  reached  the  spot,  he  was  scarce 
able  to  stand. 

Here  he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  propose  an 
accommodation  upon  a  new  plan,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised to  leave  his  cause  to  the  arbitrement  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  rupture,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  Count,  provided  he  should  be 
found  guilty  of  a  trespass  upon  good  manners ;  but 
this  proposal  would  not  satisfy  the  implacable 
Ferdinand,  who,  perceiving  the  agony  of  the  Swiss, 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  adventure,  and 
giving  him  to  understand  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with,  desired  him  to  draw  without  further 
preamble.  Thus  compelled,  the  unfortunate  game- 
ster pulled  off  his  coat,  and  putting  himself  in  a 
posture,  to  use  the  words  of  iNym,  **  winked,  and 
held  out  his  cold  iron." 

Our  adventurer,  far  from  making  a  gentle  use  of 
the  advantages  he  possessed,  fiercely  attacked  him, 
while  he  was  incapable  of  making  resistance,  and, 
aiming  at  a  fleshy  part,  ran  hmi  through  the 
arm  and  outside  of  the  shoulder  at  the  very  first 

gass.  The  chevalier,  already  stupified  with  the 
orror  of  expectation,  no  sooner  felt  his  adversary's 
point  in  his  body  than  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and, 
concluding  he  was  no  longer  a  man  for  this  world, 
began  to  cross  himself  with  great  devotion ;  while 
Fathom  walked  home  deliberately,  and  in  his  way 
sent  a  couple  of  chairmen  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wounded  knight 

This  achievement,  which  could  not  be  concealed 
fh>m  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  not  only  fur- 
nished the  character  of  Fathom  with  fresh  wreaths 
of  admiration  and  applause,  but  likewise  effectually 
secured  him  from  any  future  attempts  of  his 
enemies,  to  whom  the  Swiss,  for  his  own  sake, 
had  communicated  such  terrible  ideas  of  his  valour, 
as  overawed  the  whole  community. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

He  performs  another  Exploit,  that  conveys  a  true  idea  of  his 
Gratitude  and  Honour. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  celebrated  victory,  that 
he  was  invited  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  at  the 
house  of  a  country  gentleman,  who  lived  about 
one  hundred  miles  fh>m  London,  possessed  of  a 
very  opulent  fortune,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
was  expended  in  acts  of  old  Enp^lish  ho^itality. 
He  had  met  with  our  hero  by  accident  at  the  table 
of  a  certain  great  man,  and  was  so  struck  with  his 
manner  and  conversation,  as  to  desire  his  acquain- 
tance, and  cultivate  his  friendship ;  and  he  thought 
himself  extremely  happy  in  having  prevailed  upon 
him  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  his  family. 

Fathom,  among  his  other  observations,  perceived 
that  there  was  a  domestic  uneasiness,  occasioned 
by  a  very  beautiful  young  creature  about  the  age 


of  fifteen,  who  resided  in  the  house  under  tne  title 
of  the  gentleman's  niece,  though  she  was  in  reality 
his  natural  daughter,  bom  before  his  marriage. 
This  circumstanee  was  not  unknown  to  his  lady, 
by  whose  express  approbation  he  had  bestov^ 
particular  attention  upon  the  education  of  the  chili 
whom  we  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Celinda. 
Their  liberality  in  this  particular  had  not  been 
misapplied ;  for  she  not  only  gave  marks  of  un- 
common capacity,  but,  as  she  grew  up,  became 
more  and  more  amiable  in  her  person,  and  was  dov 
returned  from  the  boarding-school,  possessed  of 
every  accomplishment  that  could  be  acquired  by  one 
of  her  age  and  opportunities.    These  qualifications, 
which  endeared  her  to  every  other  person,  excited 
the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of  her  supposed  aont, 
who  could  not  bear  to  see  her  own  children  eclipsed 
b^  this  illegitimate  daughter,  whom  she  therefore 
discountenanced  upon  all  occasions,  and  exposed  to 
such  mortifications  as  would  in  all  appearance  drive 
her  from  her  father's  house.     jThis  persecuting 
spirit  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  husband,  vho 
loved  Celinda  with  a  traly  paternal  affection,  and 
produced  abundance  of  family  disquiet ;  but  being 
a  man  of  a  peaceable  and  yielding  disposition,  he 
could  not  long  maintain  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  in  her'  favour,  and  therefore  he  ceased  oppo- 
sing the  malevolence  of  his  wife. 

hi  this  unfortunate  predicament  stood  the  fair 
bastard,  at  the  arrival  of  our  adventurer,  who, 
being  allured  by  her  charms,  and  apprised  of  her 
situation  at  the  same  time,  took  the  generous  reso- 
lution to  undermine  her  innocence,  that  he  might 
banquet  his  vicious  appetite  with  the  spoils  of  b^r 
beauty.  Perhaps  such  a  brutal  design  might  not 
have  entered  his  ima^nation,  if  he  had  not  ob- 
served, in  the  disposition  of  this  hapless  maiden, 
certain  peculiarities  from  which  he  derived  the 
most  confident  presages  of  success.  Besides  a  total 
want  of  experience,  that  left  her  open  and  unguarded 
against  the  attacks  of  the  other  sex,  she  discovered 
a  remarkable  spirit  of  credulity  and  superstitious 
fear,  which  had  been  cherished  by  the  conversation 
of  her  school-fellows.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  music,  in  which  she  had  made  some  progu'ss  * 
but  so  delicate  was  the  texture  of  her  nerves,  that 
one  day,  while  Fathom  entertained  the  company 
with  a  favourite  air,  she  actually  swooned  with 
pleasure. 

Such  sensibility,  our  projector  well  knew,  must 
be  diffused  through  all  the  passions  of  her  heart ; 
he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sure  ascendency 
he  had  gained  over  her  m  this  particular;  and 
forthwith  began  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  erected 
for  her  destruction.  That  he  might  the  more  ef- 
fectually deceive  the  vigilance  of  her  father^s  wife, 
he  threw  such  a  dash  of  affectation  in  his  com- 
plaisance towards  Celinda,  as  could  not  escape  the 
notice  of  that  prying  matron,  though  it  was  not 
palpable  enough  to  disobli^  the  young  lady  herselC 
who  could  not  so  well  distingiush  &twecn  ovc-r- 
strained  courtesy  and  real  good  breeding.  This 
behaviour  screened  him  fh>m  the  suspicion  of  the 
family,  who  considered  it  as  an  effort  of  politeness, 
to  cover  his  indifference  and  disgust  for  the  daughter 
of  his  friend,  who  had  by  this  time  given  some 
reason  to  believe  she  looked  upon  him  with  the 
eyes  of  affection ;  so  that  the  opporttmities  he  en- 
joyed of  conversing  with  her  in  private,  were  lea 
liable  to  intrusion  or  inquiry.  Indeed,  from  what 
I  have  already  observed,  touching  the  sentimeno 
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of  her  stepdam^  that  hidy,  far  from  taking  mea- 
sares  for  tiiwartmg  our  hero's  deaigii,  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  execution  of  it,  and,  had  she  been 
informed  of  his  intent,  might  have  &llen  upon 
some  method  to  facilitate  the  enterprise ;  but,  as  he 
solely  depended  upon  his  own  talents,  he  never 
dreamed  of  soUcitinj^  such  an  auxiliary. 

Under  cover  of  instructing  and  accomplishing 
her  in  the  exercise  of  music,  he  could  not  want 
occasions  for  promoting  his  aim  ;  when,  after 
haying  soothed  her  sense  of  hearing,  even  to  a 
degree  of  ravishment,  so  as  to  extort  from  her  an 
exclamation,  importing,  that  he  was  surely  some- 
thing sapematoral!  he  never  £adled  to  whisper 
£ome  insidious  compliment  or  tale  of  love,  ezqui- 
fiitdy  suited  to  the  emotions  of  her  souL  l^us 
was  her  heart  insensibly  subdued ;  though  more 
than  half  bis  work  was  still  undone ;  for,  at  all 
times,  she  disclosed  such  purity  of  sentiment,  such 
iaTiolable  attachment  to  religion  and  virtue,  and 
seemed  so  averse  to  all  sorts  of  inflammatory  dis- 
course, that  he  durst  not  presume  upon  the  footing 
he  had  eained  in  her  affection,  to  explain  tiie  base- 
ness of  nis  desire ;  he  therefore  appued  to  another 
of  her  pasoioni^  tluit  proved  the  bane  of  her  virtue. 
Iliis  was  her  timidity,  which  at  first  being  consti- 
tational,  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances  of  her  education,  and  now  aggravated  by 
the  artful  conversation  of  Fathom,  wLich  he  che- 
quered with  dismal  stories  of  omens,  portents, 
propheciea  and  apparitions,  delivered  upon  such 
nnqaestionable  testimony,  and  with  such  marks  of 
conviction,  as  captivated  the  belief  of  the  devoted 
Oliuda,  and  filled  her  imagination  with  unceasing 
terroriw 

In  vain  she  strove  to  dispel  those  frightful  ideas, 
md  avoid  sach  topics  of  discourse  for  the  future. 
The  more  she  endeavoured  to  banish  them,  the 
aore  troublesome  they  became ;  and  such  was  her 
iniataatioa,  that  as  her  terrors  increased,  her  thirst 
after  that  sort  of  knowledge  was  augmented. 
Many  sleepless  nights  did  she  pass  amidst  those 
horrors  of  fiuicy,  stardng  at  every  noise,  and 
sweating  with  dreary  apprehension,  yet  ashamed 
to  own  her  fiears,  or  sohcit  the  oomfSrt  of  a  bed- 
&II0W,  lest  she  should  incur  the  ridicule  and  censure 
of  her  Other's  wife ;  and  what  rendered  this  dis- 
position the  more  irksome,  was  the  solitary  situation 
of  her  chamber,  that  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  scarce  within  hearing  of  any  other  inhabited 
part  <k  the  house. 

All  these  circumstances  had  been  duly  weighed 
by  oar  projector,  who,  having  prepared  Celinda  for 
^  purpose,  stole  at  midnight  from  his  apartment, 
which  was  in  another  story,  and  approaching  her 
door,  there  uttered  a  piteous  groan;  then  softly 
T^hnd  to  his  bed,  in  full  confidence  of  seeing  next 
dij  the  effect  of  this  operation.    Nor  did  his  arrow 
iDi«  the  markl    Poor  Celinda's  coi>ntenance  gave 
f4ch  indications  of  melancholy  and  dismay,  that 
I*  could  not  omit  asking  the  cause  of  her  disquiet, 
^'.d  she,  at  his  earnest  request,  was  prevailed  upon 
Ui  oommimicate  the  dreadful  salutation  of  the  pre- 
c«djag  night,  which  she  considered  as  an  omen  of 
^i»2h  to  some  person  in  the  family,  in  all  proba- 
bility to  herself^  as  the  groan  seemed  to  issue  from 
^x^  comer  of  her  own  apartment    Our  adventurer 
L*{rued  against  this  supposition,  as  contradictory  V> 
tbe  common   observation  of  those  supematu?^ 
*:iniings  which  are  not  usually  imparted  to  the 
penoo  who  is  doomed  to  die,  but  to  some  faithful 


friend,  or  trusty  servant,  particularly  interested  in 
the  event.  He  therefore  supposed,  that  the  groans 
foreboded  the  death  of  my  teuly,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  a  drooping  state  of  health,  and  were,  by  her 
genius,  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  Celinda,  who 
was  the  chief  sufferer  by  her  jealous  and  barbarous 
dispostion  ;  he  likewise  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  an  ear-witness  of  such  solemn  communication, 
and,  alleging  that  it  was  highly  improper  for  a 
young  lady  of  her  delicate  feelings  to  expose  her- 
self alone  to  such  another  dismal  visitation,  begged 
he  might  be  allowed  to  watch  all  night  in  her  cham- 
ber, in  order  to  defend  her  from  the  shocking  im- 
pressions of  fear. 

Though  no  person  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a 
oompamon  or  ^uard,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with 
transports  of  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  night,  she 
rejected  his  proposal  with  due  aeknowled^en^ 
and  resolved  to  trust  solely  to  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  Not  that  she  thought  her  innocence  or 
reputation  could  suffer  by  her  compliance  with  his 
request ;  for,  hitherto^  her  heart  was  a  stranger  to 
those  young  desires  which  haunt  the  fancy,  and 
warm  the  breast  of  youth ;  so  that,  being  ignorant 
of  her  dacger,  she  saw  not  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
temptation :  but  she  refused  to  admit  a  man  into  her 
bedchamber,  merely  because  it  was  a  step  altoge- 
ther opposite  to  the  forms  and  decorum  of  life. 
NeverUieless,  fhr  fh)m  being  discouraged  by  this 
repulse,  he  knew  her  fears  would  multiply  and 
reduce  that  reluctance,  which,  in  order  to  weaken, 
he  had  recourse  to  another  piece  of  machinery,  that 
operated  powerfully  in  behalf  of  his  design. 

Some  years  ago,  a  twelve-stringed  instrument 
was  contrived  by  a  very  ingenious  musician,  by 
whom  it  was  aptly  entitled  the  **  Harp  of  ifckilus, 
because,  being  properly  applied  to  a  stream  of  air, 
it  produces  a  wild  irregular  variety  of  harmonious 
sounds,  that  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  enchantment, 
and  wonderfully  dispose  the  mind  for  the  most 
romantic  situations.  Fathom,  who  was  really  a 
virtuoso  in  music,  had  brought  one  of  those  new- 
fashioned  guitars  into  the  country,  and  as  the  effect 
of  it  was  still  unknown  in  the  family,  he  that  night 
converted  it  to  the  purposes  of  his  amour,  by  fixing 
it  in  the  casement  of  a  window  belonging  to  the 
gallery,  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  then  blew 
in  a  genUe  breeze.  The  strings  no  sooner  felt  the 
impression  of  the  balmy  zephyr,  than  the^  began 
to  pour  forth  a  stream  of  melody  more  ravishin^ly 
dehghtful  than  the  song  of  Philomel,  the  warbhng 
brook,  and  all  the  concert  of  the  wood.  The  soft 
and  tender  notes  of  peace  and  love  were  swelled  up 
with  the'most  delicate  and  insensible  transition  into 
a  loud  hymn  of  triumph  and  exultation,  joined  by 
the  deep-toned  organ,  and  a  full  choir  of  voices, 
which  gradually  decayed  upon  the  ear,  until  it  died 
away  in  distant  sound,  as  if  a  flight  of  angels  had 
raised  the  song  in  their  ascent  to  heaven.  Yet  the 
chords  hardly  ceased  to  vibrate  after  the  expiration 
of  this  overture,  which  ushered  in  a  composition  in 
the  same  pathetic  style  *,  and  this  again  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  third,  almost  without  pause  or  inter- 
mission, as  if  the  artist's  hand  had  been  indefatigable, 
and  the  theme  never  to  be  exhausted. 

His  heart  must  be  quite  callous,  and  his  ear  lost 
to  all  distinction,  who  could  hear  such  harmony 
without  emotion ;  how  deeply,  then,  must  it  have 
affected  the  delicate  Celinda,  whose  sensations^  na- 
turally acute,  were  whetted  to  a  most  painful  keen- 
ness by  her  apprehension;  who  could  have  no 
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preTioQS  idea  of  sacli  entertainment,  and  was  cre- 
dulous enough  to  believe  the  most  improbable  tale 
of  superstition  I  She  was  overwhelmed  with  awful 
terror,  and,  never  doubting  that  the  sounds  were 
more  than  mortal,  recommended  herself  to  the  care 
of  Providence  in  a  succession  of  pious  ejaculations. 

Our  adventurer,  having  allowed  some  time  for 
the  effect  of  this  contrivance,  repaired  to  her  cham- 
ber door,  and,  in  a  whisper,  conveyed  through  the 
key-hole,  asked  if  she  was  awake,  begged  pardon 
for  such  an  unseasonable  visit,  and  desired  to  know 
her  opinion  of  the  strange  music  which  he  then 
heard.  In  spite  of  her  notions  of  decency,  she  was 
glad  of  his  intrusion,  and,  being  in  no  condition  to 
observe  punctilios,  slipped  on  a  wrapper,  opened 
the  door,  and,  with  a  nutering  voic«,  owned  herself 
frightened  almost  to  distraction.  He  pretended  to 
console  her  with  reflections,  importing,  that  she 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  benevolent  Being,  who 
would  not  impose  upon  his  creatures  any  task  which 
they  could  not  bear ;  he  insisted  upon  her  return- 
ing to  bed,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  stir  from 
her  chamber  till  day.  Thus  comforted,  she  betook 
herself  again  to  rest,  while  he  sat  down  in  an  elbow- 
chair  at  some  dbtance  from  the  bed-side,  and,  in  a 
soft  voice,  began  the  conversation  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  those  visitations  from  above,  which, 
though  undertaken  on  pretence  of  dissipating  her 
fear  and  anxiety,  was,  in  reality,  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  both. 

•'  That  sweet  air,"  said  he,  "  seems  designed  for 
soothing  the  bodily  anguish  of  some  saint  in  his 
last  moments.  Hark!  how  it  rises  into  a  more 
sprightly  and  elevated  strain,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
spiriting invitation  to  the  realms  of  bliss !  Sure, 
he  is  now  absolved  from  all  the  misery  cf  this  life ! 
That  ftill  and  glorious  concert  of  voices  and  celes- 
tial harps  bet&en  his  reception  among  the  hea- 
venly choir,  who  now  waft  his  soul  to  paradisian 
joys  I  This  is  altogether  great,  solemn,  and  amaz- 
ing !  The  clock  strikes  one,  the  symphony  hath 
ceased  r' 

This  was  actually  the  case ;  for  he  had  ordered 
Maurice  to  remove  the  instrument  at  that  hour,  lest 
the  sound  of  it  should  become  too  familiar,  and 
excite  the  curiosity  of  some  undaunted  domestic, 
who  might  frustrate  his  scheme  by  discovering  the 
apparatus.  As  for  poor  Celinda,  her  fancy  was,  by 
his  music  and  discourse,  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiastic  terrors ;  the  whole  bed  shook 
with  her  trepidation,  the  awful  silence  that  suc- 
ceeded the  supernatural  music,  threw  an  additional 
damp  upon  her  spirits,  and  the  artfhl  Fathom  affect- 
ing to  snore  at  the  same  time,  she  could  no  longer 
conUun  her  horror,  but  called  upon  his  name  with 
a  fearful  accent,  and,  having  owned  her  present 
situation  insupportable,  entreated  him  to  draw  near 
her  bed-side,  that  he  might  be  within  touch  on  any 
emer^ncy. 

This  was  a  welcome  request  to  our  adventurer, 
who,  asking  pardon  for  his  drowsiness,  and  taking 
his  station  on  the  side  of  her  bed,  exhorted  her  to 
compose  herself;  then  locking  her  hand  fast  in  his 
own,  was  again  seized  with  such  an  inclination  to 
sleep,  that  he  gradually  sunk  down  by  her  side,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  repose  in  ^at  attitude.  Mean- 
while, his  tender-hearted  mistress,  that  he  might 
not  suffer  in  his  health  b^  his  humanity  and  com- 
plaisance, covered  him  with  the  counterpane  as  he 
slept,  and  suffered  him  to  take  his  rest  without  in- 
terruption, till  he  thought  proper  to  start  up  sud- 


denly with  an  exclamntion  of,  **  Heaven  watch  om 
us  !'*  and  then  asked,  with  s^ptoms  of  asbsush- 
ment,  if  she  had  heard  nothmg.  Such  an  abrupt 
address  upon  such  an  occasion,  did  not  fail  to  amau 
and  affright  the  gentle  Celinda,  who,  unable  to 
speak,  sprung  towards  her  treacherous  protector; 
and  he,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  bade  her  fear 
nothing,  for  he  would,  at  the  expense  of  bis  life, 
defend  her  from  all  danger. 

Having  thus,  by  tampering  with  her  weaknes, 
conquered  the  first  and  chief  obstacles  to  his  design, 
he,  with  great  art  and  perseverance,  improred  the 
intercourse  to  such  a  degree  of  intimacy,  as  could 
not  but  be  productive  of  all  the  consequences  vhich 
he  had  foreseen.  The  groans  and  music  were  occa- 
sionally repeated,  so  as  to  alarm  the  whole  £uiu1t, 
and  inspire  a  thousand  various  conjectures.  He 
failed  not  to  continue  his  nocturnal  visits  and 
ghastly  discourse,  until  his  attendance  became  so 
necessary  to  this  unhappy  maiden,  that  she  durst 
not  stay  in  her  own  chamber  witiiout  his  oompanT, 
nor  even  sleep,  except  in  contact  with  her  betrayer. 

Such  a  commerce  between  two  such  persons  of  a 
different  sex  could  not  possibly  be  lon^  carried  oo, 
without  degenerating  from  the  Platonic  system  of 
sentimental  love.  In  her  paroxysms  of  dismay,  be 
did  not  forget  to  breathe  the  soft  inspirations  of  bis 
passion,  to  which  she  listened  with  more  pleasore. 
as  they  diverted  the  gloomy  ideas  of  her  fear;  asd 
by  this  time  his  extraordinary  accomplishments 
had  made  a  conquest  of  her  heart  What  there- 
fore could  be  a  more  interesting  transition  than  that 
firom  the  most  uneasy  to  the  most  agreeable  seosa* 
tion  of  the  human  breast 

This  being  the  case,  the  reader  will  not  wonder 
that  a  consummate  traitor,  like  Fathom,  should 
triumph  over  the  virtue  of  an  artless,  innoceot 
young  creature,  whose  passions  he  had  entirely 
under  his  command.  The  gradations  towards  vice 
are  almost  imperceptible,  and  an  experienced  se- 
ducer can  strew  Uiem  with  such  enticing  and 
agreeable  flowers,  as  will  lead  the  young  sinner  on 
insensibly,  even  to  the  most  profligate  stages  of 
guilt  All  therefore  that  can  be  done  by  virtue, 
unassisted  with  experience,  is  to  avoid  every  trial 
with  such  a  formidable  foe,  by  declining  and  dis- 
couraging the  first  advances  towards  a  particolar 
correspondence  with  perfidious  man,  howsoever 
agreeable  it  may  seem  to  be.  For  here  is  ns 
security  but  in  conscious  weakness. 

Fathom,  though  possessed  of  the  spoils  of  pool 
OeIinda*s  honour,  did  not  enjoy  his  success  vi' 
tranquillity.  Reflection  and  remorse  often  iuTsd 
her  in  the  midst  of  their  guilty  pleasures,  and  ei 
bittered  all  those  moments  they  had  dedicated 
mutual  bliss.  For  the  seeds  of  virtue  are  seldi 
destroyed  at  once.  Even  amidst  the  rank  produc 
tions  of  vice,  they  regerminate  to  a  sort  of  imperf< 
vegetation,  like  some  scattered  hyacinths  shoot) 
up  among  the  weeds  of  a  ruined  garden,  that  XesXdi 
the  former  culture  and  amenity  of  the  soil.  Sm 
sighed  at  the  sad  remembrance  of  that  ^irgq 
dignity  which  she  had  lost;  she  wept  at  the  prosped 
of  that  disgrace,  mortification  and  misery  she  sboulj 
undergo,  when  abandoned  by  this  transient  lovei 
and  severely  reproached  him  for  the  arts  he  b» 
used  to  shipwreck  her  innocence  and  peace. 

Such  expostulations  are  extremely  unseasonabl 
when  addressed  to  a  man  well  nigh  sated  with  tbj 
effects  of  his  conquest  They  act  like  strong  bias 
of  wind  applied  to  embers  almost  extinguish 
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•liicli,  instead  of  rerifiog  the  flame,  scatter  and 
d^iiroy  every  ^emainixig  particle  of  fire.  Our  ad- 
Tenturer,  in  the  midst  of  his  peculiarities,  had  in- 
constancy in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  sex. 
More  than  half  cloyed  with  the  possession  of  Ge- 
iinda,  he  could  not  fail  to  he  disgusted  with  her 
qpbraidings ;  and  had  she  not  been  the  daoehter  of 
a  gentleman  whose  friendship  he  did  not  Sunk  it 
his  iDterest  to  forfeit,  he  would  have  dropped  this 
correspondence,  without  reluctance  or  hesitation. 
B'JT,  as  he  had  measures  to  keep  with  a  fimiily  of 
mh  consequence,  he  constrained  his  inclinations, 
so  &r  as  to  counterfeit  those  raptures  he  no  longer 
felt,  and  found  means  to  appease  those  interremng 
tomalts  of  her  grie£ 

Foreseeing,  however,  that  it  would  not  he  always 
in  bis  power  to  console  her  on  these  terms,  he  re- 
soiTed,  if  possible,  to  divide  her  affection,  which 
Dov  glowed  upon  him  too  intensely ;  and,  with  that 
▼iev,  vhenever  she  complained  of  the  vapours  or 
dejection,  he  prescribed,  and  even  insisted  upon  her 
ivallowing  certain  cordials  of  the  most  palatable 
ecmposition,  without  which  he  never  travelled;  and 
tbes«  produced  such  agreeable  reveries  and  flow  of 
spirits,  that  she  gradually  became  enamoured  of 
intoxication;  while  he  encouraged  the  pernicious 
passion,  by  expressing  the  most  extravagant  ap- 
piaose  and  admiration  at  the  wild  irregular  sallies 
II  produced.  Without  having  first  made  this  diver- 
son,  he  would  have  found  it  impracticable  to  leave 
the  hoDse  with  tranquillity ;  but  when  this  bewitching 
philtre  grew  into  an  habit,  her  attachment  to  Fer- 
<iiBaQd  was  insensibly  dissolved ;  she  began  to  bear 
His  neglect  with  indifference,  and,  sequestering  her- 
Kif  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  used  to  solicit  this 
Mv  ally  for  consolation. 

Havinff  thus  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
daughters  ruin,  he  took  leave  of  the  father,  with 
many  acknowledgments  and  expressions  of  ^ti- 
tode  for  his  hospitality  and  friendship,  and,  riding 
across  the  country  to  Bristol,  took  up  his  habitation 
Kar  the  hot  well,  where  he  staid  during  the  re- 
■aiiting  part  of  the  season.  As  for  the  miserable 
Cdioda,  she  became  more  and  more  addicted  to  the 
^es  in  which  she  had  been  initiated  by  his  super- 
Uve  perfidy  and  craft,  until  she  was  quite  abau- 
^aed  by  decency  and  caution.  Her  father's  heart 
*3s  torn  with  anguish,  while  his  wife  rejoiced  in 
^  ^I;  at  length  her  ideas  were  quite  debased  by 
W  infirmity ;  she  grew  every  day  more  and  more 
■Bttnal  and  degenerate,  and  contracted  an  intimacy 
^  one  of  the  footmen,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
^  her  to  wife,  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  good  settle- 
Bent  from  his  master;  but,  being  disappointed  in 
bis  moj  he  conducted  her  to  London,  where  he  made 
^  to  insinuate  himself  into  another  service, 
*3^g  her  to  the  use,  and  partly  the  advantage, 
of  ber  own  person,  which  was  still  uncommo^y 
tractive. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

lerepaifg  to  Biittol  Sprio^,  where  be  reigns  paramount 

during  the  whole  Season. 
^E  shall  therefore  leave  her  in  this  comfortable 
*"3*»n,  and  return  to  our  adventurer,  whose  ap- 
^^^asee  at  Bristol  was  considered  as  a  happy  omen 
vthe  proprietor  of  the  hot  well,  and  all  the  people 
Jjo  live  by  the  resort  of  company  to  that  cele- 
^^^^  spring.  Nor  were  they  deceived  in  their 
P^'^tniostic.  Fathom,  as  usual,  formed  the  nucleus 
^  kernel  of  the  beau  monde ;  and  the  season  soon 


became  so  crowded,  that  many  people  of  fashion 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  place  ror  want  of  lodging. 
Ferdinand  was  the  soul  that  aninuited  the  whole 
society.  He  not  only  invented  parties  of  pleasure, 
but  also,  by  his  personal  talents,  rendered  them 
inore  agreeable.  In  a  word,  he  regidated  their  diver- 
sions, and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  never  would 
allow  the  ball  to  be  begun  till  the  Count  was  seated. 

Having  thus  made  himself  the  olgect  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem,  his  advice  was  an  oracle,  to  which 
they  had  recourse  in  all  doubtful  cases  of  punctilio 
or  dispute,  or  even  of  medicine;  for  among  his 
other  accomplishments,  his  discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject was  so  plausible,  and  well  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  hearers,  that  any  person  who 
had  not  actually  studied  the  medical  art  would  have 
believed  he  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  .£sculapius. 
What  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
character  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  was  a 
victory  he  obtained  over  an  old  physician,  who 
plied  at  the  well,  and  had  one  day  unfortunately 
begun  to  harangue  in  the  pump-room  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Bristol  water.  In  the  course  of  this 
lecture  he  imdertook  to  account  for  the  warmth  of 
the  fluid ;  and  his  ideas  being  perplexed  with  a 
great  deal  of  reading,  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  digest,  his  disquisition  was  so  indistinct,  and  his 
expression  so  obscure  and  unentertaining,  that  our 
hero  seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  own 
erudition,  by  venturing  to  contradict  some  circum- 
stances of  the  doctor's  hypothesis,  and  substituting 
a  theory  of  his  own,  which,  as  he  had  invented  it  for 
the  purpose,  was  equally  amusing  and  chimerical. 

He  alleged,  that  fire  was  the  sole  vivifying  prin- 
ciple that  pervaded  all  nature ;  that,  as  the  neat  of 
the  sun  concocted  the  juice  of  vegetables,  and 
ri^ned  those  fruits  that  grow  upon  Sue  surface  of 
this  globe,  there  was  likewise  an  immense  store  of 
central  fire  reserved  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
not  only  for  the  generation  of  gems,  fossils,  and  all 
the  purposes  of  die  mineral  world,  but  likewise  for 
cherishmg  and  keeping  alive  those  plants  which 
would  otherwise  perish  by  the  winter's  cold.  The 
existence  of  such  a  fire  he  proved  from  the  nature 
of  all  those  volcanoes,  which  in  almost  every  comer 
of  the  earth  are  continually  vomiting  up  either 
flames  or  smoke.  **  These,"  said  he,  **  are  the  great 
vents  appointed  by  nature  for  the  discharge  of  that 
rarefied  air  and  combustible  matter,  which,  if  con- 
fined, would  burst  the  globe  asunder ;  but,  besides 
the  larger  outlets,  there  are  some  small  chimneys 
through  which  part  of  the  heat  transpires;  a  vapour 
of  that  sort,  I  conceive,  must  pass  through  the  bed 
or  channel  of  this  spring,  the  watere  of  whch, 
accordingly,  retain  a  moderate  warmth." 

This  account,  which  totally  overthrew  the  other's 
doctrine,  was  so  extremely  agreeable  to  the  audience, 
that  the  testy  doctor  lost  his  temper,  and  gave  them 
to  understand,  without  preamble,  that  he  must  be  a 
person  wholly  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  who 
could  invent  such  a  ridiculous  system,  and  they 
involved  in  worse  than  an  Egyptian  fog,  that  could 
not  at  once  discern  its  wetness  and  absurdity. 
This  declaration  introduced  a  dispute,  which  was 
unanimously  determined  in  favour  of  our  adven- 
turer. On  all  such  occasions  the  stream  of  pre- 
judice runs  against  the  physician,  even  though  his 
antagonist  has  nothing  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  favour  of  the  spectators ;  and  this  decision 
depends  upon  divere  considerations.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  continual  war  carried  on  against 
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the  learned  professions,  by  all  those  who,  conscions 
of  their  own  i^orance,  seek  to  level  the  repntation 
of  their  snpenors  with  their  own.  Secondly,  in  all 
disputes  upon  physic  that  happen  betwixt  a  person 
who  really  understands  the  art,  and  an  iUiterate 
pretender,  the  arguments  of  the  first  will  seem 
obscure  and  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  previous  systems  on  which  they 
are  built ;  while  the  other's  theory,  derived  from 
common  notions,  and  superficial  observation,  will 
be  more  agreeable,  because  better  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  hearers.  Thirdly,  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  multitude  is  apt  to  be  biassed  by  that 
surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  seeing  an  artist  foiled 
at  his  own  weapons,  by  one  who  engages  him  only 
for  amusement 

Fathom,  besides  these  advantages,  was  blessed 
with  a  flow  of  language,  an  elegant  address,  a  polite 
and  self-denying-style  of  argumentation,  toother 
with  a  temper  not  to  be  ruffled ;  so  that  the  victoij 
could  not  long  waver  between  him  and  the  physi- 
cian, to  whom  he  was  infinitely  superior  in  every 
acquisition  but  that  of  solid  learning,  of  which  the 
judges  had  no  idea.  This  contest  was  not  only 
p^lorious  but  profitable  to  our  adventurer,  who  grew 
into  such  request  in  his  medical  capacity,  that  the 
poor  doctor  was  utterly  deserted  by  his  patients, 
and  Fathom's  advice  solicited  by  every  valetudi- 
narian in  the  place;  nor  did  he  forfeit  the  character 
he  thus  acquired  by  any  miscarriages  in  his  practice. 
Bein^  but  little  conversant  with  the  materia  medica, 
the  circle  of  his  prescriptions  was  very  small ;  his 
chief  study  was  to  avoid  all  drugs  of  rou^h  opera- 
tion, and  uncertain  effect,  and  to  administer  such 
only  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  palate,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  constitution.  Such  a  physician 
could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  people  of  all  disposi- 
tions ;  and,  as  most  of  the  patients  were  in  some 
shape  h^rpochondnac,  the  power  of  imagination, 
cooperating  with  his  remedies,  often  effected  a  cure. 

On  the  whole,  it  became  the  fiuhion  to  consult 
the  Count  in  all  distempers,  and  his  reputation 
would  have  had  its  run,  though  the  death  of  every 
patient  had  given  the  lie  to  his  pretensions.  But 
empty  fame  was  not  the  sole  fhut  of  his  success. 
Though  no  person  would  presume  to  affront  this 
noble  graduate  with  a  fee,  they  did  not  fail  to  mani- 
fest their  gratitude  by  some  more  valuable  present 
Every  day  some  superb  piece  of  china,  curious 
snuff-box,  or  jewel,  was  pressed  upon  him;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  he  could  almost  have 
furnished  a  toy-shop  with  the  acknowledgments  he 
had  received.  Not  only  his  avarice,  but  his  plea- 
sure, was  gratified  in  the  course  of  his  medical 
administration.  He  enjoyed  free  access,  egress, 
and  regress,  with  all  the  females  at  the  well,  and  no 
matron  scrupled  to  put  her  daughter  under  his  care 
and  direction.  These  opportunities  could  not  be 
lost  upon  a  man  of  his  intriguing  genius ;  though 
he  conducted  his  amours  with  such  discretion,  that, 
during  the  whole  season,  no  lady's  character  suf- 
fered on  his  account,  yet  he  was  highly  fortunate 
in  his  addresses,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  the  reproach  of  barrenness  was  more  than 
once  removed  by  the  vigour  of  his  endeavours. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 

He  is  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  Female  Adventurer,  whose 
allurements  subject  him  to  a  new  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Amono  those  who  were  distinguished  by  his  gal- 
lantry, was  the  young  wife  of  an  old  citizen  of 


London,  who  had  granted  her  permission  to  reside 
at  the  hot  well  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  under 
the  eye  and  inspection  of  his  own  sister,  who  was 
a  maiden  of  fifty  years.  The  pupil,  whose  nsme 
was  Mrs.  Trapwell,  though  low  in  stature,  was 
finely  shaped,  her  countenance  enga^n^,  though 
her  complexion  was  brown,  her  hair  m  coloor 
rivalled  the  raven's  back,  and  her  eyes  emulated 
the  lustre  of  the  diamond.  Fathom  had  been  struck 
with  her  first  appearance ;  but  found  it  impracticaUe 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  duenna,  so  as  to  mske 
a  declaration  of  his  flame ;  until  she  herself  guess- 
ing the  situation  of  his  thoughts,  and  not  displeased 
with  the  discovery,  thought  proper  to  furnish  him 
with  the  opportunity  he  wanted,  by  counterfeiting 
an  indisposition,  for  the  cure  of  which  she  koew 
his  advice  would  be  implored.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  an  acquaintance,  which  was  soon  improyed 
to  ms  wish ;  and  so  well  did  she  manage  her  attrac- 
tions, as  in  some  measure  to  fix  the  inconstancy  of 
his  disposition ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  his 
passion  was  not  sated;  and  they  concerted  the 
means  of  continuing  their  commerce,  even  after 
their  return  to  London. 

This  intercourse  effectually  answered  the  purpoce 
of  the  husband,  who  had  been  decoyed  into  matri- 
mony by  the  cunning  of  his  spouse,  whom  he  had 
privately  kept  as  a  concubine  before  marriage. 
Conscious  of  her  own  precarious  situation,  she  h&d 
resolved  to  impose  upon  the  infirmities  of  Trapweli, 
and,  feigning  herself  pregnant,  gave  him  to  under^ 
stand  she  could  no  longer  conceal  her  conditioo 
from  the  knowledge  of  her  brother,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  of  such  violent  pasaons, 
that,  should  he  once  discover  her  backsliding,  he 
would  undoubtedly  wipe  away  the  stains  of  las 
fiunUy-dishonour  with  her  own  blood,  as  well  ts 
that  of  her  keeper.  The  citizen,  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe,  took  her  to  wife ;  but  soon  after  per- 
ceiving the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
him,  set  his  invention  at  work,  and  at  length  con- 
trived a  scheme  which  he  thought  would  enable 
him,  not  only  to  retrieve  his  liberty,  but  also 
indemnify  himself  for  the  mortification  he  had 
undergone. 

Far  from  creating  any  domestic  disturbance,  bv 
upbraiding  her  with  her  finesse,  he  seemed  per- 
fectly weU  pleased  with  his  acquisition ;  and  as  he 
knew  her  void  of  any  principle,  and  extremelv 
addicted  to  pleasure,  he  chose  proper  occasions  to 
insinuate,  that  she  might  gratirjr  her  own  inclina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  turn  her  beauty  to  good 
account  She  joyfully  listened  to  these  remon- 
strances, and  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  agree- 
ment, she  repaired  to  Bristol-spring,  on  pretence  of 
an  ill  state  of  health,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in- 
law,  whom  they  did  not  tnink  proper  to  intrust 
with  the  real  motive  of  her  journey.  Fathom's 
person  was  a^r^eable,  and  his  finances  supposed  to 
be  in  flourishing  order ;  therefore,  she  selected  him 
firom  the  herd  of  gallants,  as  a  proper  sacrifice  to 
the  powers  which  she  adored ;  and,  on  her  arriva^ 
in  London,  made  her  husband  acquainted  wlih  iN 
importance  of  her  conquest. 

Trapwell  overwhelmed  her  with  caresses  ani^ 
praise  for  her  discreet  and  dutiful  conduct,  sxk] 
faithfully  promised  that  she  should  pocket  in  hel 
own  privy  purse  one-half  of  the  spoils  that  should 
be  gathered  fW>m  her  gallant,  whom  she  therefun 
undertook  to  betray,  after  he  had  swore,  in  tfa^ 
most  solemn  manner,  that  his  intention  was  not  1^ 
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bring  the  affair  to  a  puKlic  trial,  which  woald 
redoand  to  his  own  disgrace,  but  to  extort  a  round 
mm  of  money  from  the  Count,  by  way  of  composi- 
tion. Confiding  in  this  protestation,  she  in  a  few 
dirs  gave  him  intelligence  of  an  assignation  she 
bad  made  with  our  adventurer,  at  a  certain  bagnio 
near  Covent-garden ;  upon  which  he  secured  the 
assistance  of  a  particular  friend  and  his  own 
journeyman,  with  whom,  and  a  constable,  he  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  rendezvons,  where  he  waited 
b  an  adjoining  room,  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  virtuous  spouse,  until  she  made  the  pre- 
coQcerted  signal  of  hemming  three  times  aloud, 
vben  he  and  his  associates  rushed  into  the  chamber 
aod  sorprised  our  hero  in  bed  with  his  inamorato. 

The  lady  on  this  occasion  acted  her  part  to  a 
miracle ;  she  screamed  at  their  approach ;  and,  after 
an  exclamation  of  **  Ruined  and  undone !"  fainted 
awaj  in  the  arms  of  her  spouse,  who  had  by  this 
time  seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  begun  to 
upbraid  her  with  her  infidelity  and  guilt  As  for 
Fathom,  his  affliction  was  unutterable,  when  he 
found  himself  discovered  in  that  situation,  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  two  assistants,  who  had  pinioned 
him  m  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  stir,  much 
less  accomplish  an  escape.  All  his  ingenuity  and 
presence  of  mind  seemed  to  forsake  him  in  this 
anergency.  The  horrors  of  an  English  jury  over- 
ipread  his  imagination ;  for  he  at  once  perceived 
that  the  toil  into  which  he  had  fhllen  was  laid  for 
the  purpose ;  consequently  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  deficiency  in  point  of 
evidence.  Soon  as  he  recollected  himself^  he  begged 
that  no  riolence  might  be  offered  to  his  person, 
and  entreated  the  husband  to  favour  him  with  a 
inference,  in  which  the  affidr  might  be  compro- 
>us«d,  without  prejudice  to  the  reputation  of  eitner. 

At  first  Trapwell  breathed  nothing  but  implacable 
levenge,  but,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  after 
he  had  sent  home  his  wife  in  a  chur,  he  was  pre- 
niled  upon  to  hear  the  proposals  of  the  delinquent, 
»ho  having  assured  him,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
Ik  had  always  believed  the  lady  was  a  widow, 
"ade  him  an  offer  of  five  hundrod  pounds,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  This 
being  a  sum  no  ways  adequate  to  the  expectation  of 
the  citizen,  who  looked  upon  the  Count  as  possessor 
of  an  immense  estate,  he  rejected  the  terms  with 
disdain,  and  made  instant  application  to  a  judge, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  warrant  for  securing  his 
person  till  the  day  of  trial.  Indeed,  in  this  case, 
money  was  but  a  secondary  consideration  with 
TrapwtU,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  be  legally 
divorced  from  a  woman  he  detested.  Therefore 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  unhappy  Count,  who 
M  vain  offered  to  double  the  sum.  He  found  him- 
*lf  reduced  to  the  bitter  alternative  of  procuring 
immediate  bail,  or  going  directly  to  Newgate. 

In  this  dilemma  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Ids  fnend 
Ritohcali,  whose  countenance  fell  when  he  under- 
wood the  Coont's  condition;  nor  would  he  open  his 
a»<jyth  in  the  style  of  consolation,  until  he  had  con- 
futed a  certain  solicitor  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
t^^'Qred  him  the  law  abounded  with  such  resources 
^  «ould  infallibly  screen  the  defendant,  had  the 
^  been  still  more  palpable  than  it  was.  He  said 
^f^  was  great  presumption  to  believe  the  Count 
HJd  fcllen  a  sacrifice  to  a  conspiracy,  which  by 
*  Tne  means  or  other  would  be  detected ;  and,  in 
jb-tt  case,  the  plaintiff  might  obtain  one  shilling  in 
^  of  damages.    If  that  dependence  should  fail, 


he  hinted  that,  in  all  probability,  the  witnesses 
were  not  incorruptible ;  or,  should  they  prove  to 
be  so,  one  man's  oath  was  as  good  as  another's ; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  there  was  no  dearth  of  evi- 
dence, provided  money  could  be  found  to  answer 
the  necessary  occasions. 

Ratchcali,  comforted  by  these  insinuations,  and 
dreading  the  resentment  of  our  adventurer,  who,  in 
his  despEur,  might  punish  him  severely  for  his  want 
of  friendship,  by  some  precipitate  explanation  of 
the  commerce  they  had  carried  on ;  moved,  I  say, 
by  these  considerations,  and  moreover  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  continuing  to  reap  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  their  conjunction,  he  and 
another  person  of  credit  with  whom  he  largely  dealt 
in  jewels,  condescended  to  become  sureties  ior  the 
appearance  of  Fathom,  who  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted to  baiL  Not  but  that  the  Tyrolese  knew 
Ferdinand  too  well  to  confide  in  his  parole.  He 
depended  chiefly  upon  his  ideas  of  self-interest, 
which,  he  thought,  would  persuade  him  to  risk  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  trial,  rather  than  quit  the  field 
before  the  harvest  was  half  over ;  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  make  his  own  retreat  without  ceremony 
should  our  hero  be  unwise  enough  to  abandon 
his  baiL 

8uch  an  adventure  could  not  lon^  lie  concealed 
fh>m  the  notice  of  the  public,  even  if  both  parties 
had  been  at  pains  to  suppress  the  circumstances. 
But  the  plaintiff,  &r  from  seeking  to  cover,  affected 
to  complain  loudly  of  his  misfortune,  that  he  might- 
interest  his  neighbours  in  his  behalf,  and  raise  a 
spirit  of  rancour  and  animosity,  to  influence  the 
jury  against  this  insolent  foreigner,  who  had  come 
over  into  England  to  debauch  our  wives  and  de- 
flower our  daughters ;  while  he  employed  a  formid- 
able band  of  uwyers  to  support  the  indictment, 
which  he  laid  at  ten  thousand  pounds  damages. 

Meanwhile,  Fathom  and  his  associate  did  not 
fail  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  his  defence ; 
they  retained  a  powerful  bar  of  counsel,  and  the 
solicitor  was  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  after 
another,  to  answer  the  expense  of  secret  service ; 
still  assuring  his  clients  that  every  thing  was  in  an 
excellent  train,  and  that  his  adversary  would  gain 
nothing  but  shame  and  confhsion  of  face.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  necessity  for  postponing  the 
trial,  on  account  of  a  material  evidence,  who,  though 
he  wavered,  was  not  yet  quite  broi^ht  over ;  and 
the  attorney  found  means  to  put  off  the  decision 
fh>m  term  to  term,  until  there  was  no  quibble  left 
for  further  delay.  While  this  suit  was  depending, 
our  hero  continued  to  move  in  his  usual  sphere ; 
nor  did  the  report  of  his  situation  at  all  operate  to 
his  disadvantage  in  the  polite  world ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  added  a  fresh  plume  to  his  character,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  those  who  were  not  before  acquainted 
with  the  triumphs  of  his  gallantry.  Notwith- 
standing this  countenance  of  his  friends,  he  himself 
considered  the  affair  in  a  very  serious  light ;  and 
perceiving  that,  at  any  rate,  he  must  be  a  consider- 
able loser,  he  resolved  to  double  his  assiduity  in 
trade,  that  he  might  be  the  more  able  to  afford  the 
extraordinary  expense  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
Freah  Cause  for  exerting  hit  Equanimity  and  Fortitude. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  Fathom,  with 
all  his  circumspection,  had  a  weak  side,  which 
exposed  him  to  sundry  mischances ;  this  was  his 
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eoretOQiness,  wfaiish  on  lome  occasions  l>ecame  too 
hard  for  his  discretion.  At  this  period  of  time  it 
fras,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  inflamed 
to  a  degree  of  rapacity.  He  was  now  prerailed 
upon  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  or  piquet,  and  eyen 
to  wield  the  hazard-box ;  though  he  haid  hitherto 
declared  himself  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  all 
sorts  of  play ;  and  so  uncommon  was  his  success 
and  dexterity  at  these  exercises,  as  to  surprise  his 
acquaintance,  and  arouse  the  suspicion  of  some 
people,  who  refined  at  his  prosperity. 

But  in  nothing  was  his  conduct  more  inexcus- 
able than  in  giring  way  to  the  dangerous  temerity 
of  Ratdiali,  which  he  had  been  always  at  pains  to 
restrain,  and  permitting  him  to  practise  the  same 
fraud  upon  an  English  nobleman,  which  had  been 
execut^  upon  hmiself  at  Frankfort  In  other 
wonts,  the  Tyrolese,  by  the  canal  of  Ferdinand's 
fincer  and  recommendation,  sold  a  pebble  for  a  real 
brwiant,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cheat  was  discovered, 
to  the  infinite  conftision  of  our  adTenturer,  who 
nerertheless  assumed  the  guise  of  innocence  with  so 
much  art,  and  expressed  such  indignation  against 
the  rillaLn  who  had  imposed  upon  his  judgment  and 
unsuspecting  generosity,  that  his  lordship  acquitted 
him  of  any  share  in  the  deceit,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  restitution,  which  he  insisted  upon 
making  out  of  his  own  pocket,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  rogue,  who  had  thought 
proper  to  abscond  for  his  own  safety.  In  spite  of 
all  this  exculpation,  his  character  did  not  fail  to 
retain  a  sort  of  stigma,  which  indeed  the  plainest 
proofs  of  innocence  are  hardly  able  to  effiice ;  and 
his  connexion  witii  such  a  palpable  knave  as  the 
Tyrolese  appeared  to  be,  had  an  effect  to  his  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  privy  to 
the  occurrence. 

When  a  man's  reputation  is  once  brought  in 
question,  every  trifle  is,  by  the  malevolence  of  man- 
kind, ma^iiifi^  into  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  culpnt  A  few  whispers  commumcated  by  the 
envious  mouth  of  slander,  which  he  can  have  no 
opportunitT  to  answer  and  refute,  shall,  in  the 
opmion  of  the  world,  convict  him  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes;  and  for  one  hypocrite  who  is  decked 
with  the  honours  of  virtue,  there  are  twenty  good 
men  who  suffer  the  ignominy  of  vice ;  so  well  dis- 
posed are  individuals  to  trample  upon  the  fame  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  If  the  most  unblemished 
merit  is  not  protected  fh)m  this  iigustice,  it  will 
not  be  wondered  at  that  no  quarter  was  given  to 
the  character  of  an  adventurer  like  Fathom,  who, 
among  other  unlucky  occurrences,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  recognised  about  this  time  by  his  two  Pari- 
sian friends,  Sir  Stentor  Stile  and  Sir  Giles  Squirrel. 

These  worthy  kniffhts-errant  had  returned  to  their 
own  country,  after  having  made  a  very  prosperous 
campaign  in  France,  at  the  end  of  which,  however, 
they  very  narrowly  escaped  the  galleys ;  and  seeing 
the  Polish  count  seated  at  the  head  of  taste  and 
politeness,  they  immediately  circulated  the  story  of 
nis  defeat  at  rais,  with  many  ludicrous  circum- 
stances of  their  own  invention,  and  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  he  was  a  rank  impostor.  When  ttte 
laup;h  is  raised  upon  a  great  man,  he  never  fiuls  to 
dwindle  into  contempt  Ferdinand  began  to  per- 
ceive a  change  in  the  countenance  of  his  friends. 
His  company  was  no  longer  solicited  with  that 
eagerness  which  they  had  formerly  expressed  in 
hisbehal£  Even  his  entertainments  were  neglected; 
when  be  appeared  at  any  private  or  public  assem- 


bly, the  ladies,  instead  of  growing  with  pleasure,  ai 
formerly,  now  tittered  or  regarded  him  with  loob 
of  disdain ;  and  a  certain  pert,  little,  forward  co- 
quette, with  a  view  to  put  him  out  of  countenance, 
b^  raising  the  laugh  at  his  expense,  asked  him  one 

X' ',  at  a  drum,  when  he  had  heard  from  his 
ons  in  Poland?  She  succeeded  in  her  daign 
upon  the  mirth  of  the  audience,  but  was  diap- 
pointed  in  the  other  part  of  her  aim ;  for  our  hero 
replied,  without  the  least  mark  of  disoomponiTe, 
''They  are  all  in  good  health  at  your  senior 
Madam ;  I  wish  I  knew  in  what  part  of  the  worid 
your  reladons  reside,  that  I  might  return  the  com- 
pliment" By  this  answer,  which  was  the  more 
severe,  as  the  young  lady  was  of  very  doubtful  ex- 
traction, he  retorted  the  laugh  upon  the  aggresnr, 
though  he  likewise  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  her 
temper ;  for  she  was  perhaps  the  only  person  preicnt 
who  equalled  himsetf  in  stalnlity  of  countenance. 

Notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  uncoocen, 
he  was  deeply  touched  wiUi  these  marks  of  aliepa- 
tion  in  the  bdiaviour  of  his  friends,  and,  foreseemg 
in  his  own  disgrace  the  total  shipwreck  of  hu 
fortune,  he  entered  into  a  melancholy  deliberaticm 
with  himself  about  the  means  of  retrieying  his 
importance  in  the  beau  monde,  or  of  turning  his 
address  into  some  other  channel,  where  he  conki 
stand  upon  a  less  slippery  foundation.  In  this 
exercise  of  his  thoughts,  no  scheme  occurred  more 
feasible  than  that  of  securing  the  booty  he  had 
made,  and  retiring  with  his  associate,  who  was  also 
blown,  into  some  other  country,  where  their  names 
and  characters  being  unknown,  they  might  porsoe 
their  old  plan  of  commerce  without  molestation. 
He  imparted  this  suggestion  to  the  Tyrolese,  vbo 
approved  the  proposal  of  decamping,  though  he 
combated  with  all  his  might  our  hero's  incUnadon 
to  withdraw  himself  before  the  trial,  by  rraeating 
the  assurances  of  the  solicitor,  who  told  him  he 
might  depend  upon  being  reimbursed  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Uie  court  for  great  part  of  the  sums  he  had 
expended  in  tiie  course  of  the  prosecution. 

Fathom  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  b^  these 
arguments,  supported  with  the  desire  of  making  an 
honourable  retreat,  and,  waiting  patiently  for  the 
day  of  trouble,  discharged  his  sureties,  by  a  per- 
sonal appearance  in  court  Tet  thb  was  not  the 
only  score  he  discharged  that  morning;  the  soliritor 
presented  his  own  bill  before  they  set  out  for 
Westminster-hall,  and  gave  the  Count  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  iw 
the  client  to  clear  with  his  attorney  before  trial 
Ferdinand  had  nothing  to  object  against  this 
established  rule,  though  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  had 
omen,  in  spite  of  all  the  solicitor's  confidence  and 
protestations ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  confounded, 
when,  looking  into  the  contents,  he  found  himself 
charged  with  350  attendances.  He  knew  it  vai 
not  his  interest  to  disoblige  his  lawyer  at  such  a 
juncture ;  nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  expostu- 
lating with  him  on  this  article,  which  seemed  to  be 
so  faJsely  stated  with  regard  to  the  number ;  whca 
his  questions  drew  on  an  explanation,  by  which  he 
found  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  three  shiliiogi 
and  fourpence  for  every  time  he  chanced  to  meet 
the  conscientious  attorney,  either  in  the  park,  the 
coffeehouse,  or  the  street,  provided  they  had  ex- 
changed the  common  salutation  ;  and  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  the  solicitor  had  often  throws 
himself  in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  swell  this  item 
of  his  account 
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With  this  eztorlioii  Ofor  adTentnrer  was  fiun  to 
comply,  became  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  caitiff; 
accorduigly,  he  with  a  good  fnce  paid  the  demand, 
which,  incladinghiB  fbnner  diabnreementa,  amomited 
to  three  hmidred  and  sixty-five  pounds  eleven 
sbilliogs  and  threepence  three  farthings,  and  then 
presentiDg  himself  before  the  judge,  miietly  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  His  counsel 
behaved  like  men  of  consummate  abilities  in  their 
profession;  they  exerted  themselves  with  equal 
industry,  eloquence  and  erudition,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  perplex  the  truth,  browb^t  the  evidence, 
puzle  the  judge,  and  mislead  the  jury ;  but  the 
defendant  found  himself  woefully  diisappointed  in 
the  deposition  of  Trapwell's  journeyman,  whom 
the  solicitor  pretended  to  have  converted  to  his 
interest  This  witness,  as  the  attorney  afterwards 
declared,  played  booty,  and  the  fiicts  came  out  so 
clear,  that  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  convicted 
of  criminal  conversation  with  the  plaintiff's  wife, 
and  cast  m  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  damages. 

He  was  not  so  much  surprised  as  afflicted  at  this 
decision,  becanse  he  saw  it  gradually  approaching 
from  the  examination  of  the  first  evidence.  His 
thoughts  were  now  employed  in  casting  about  for 
some  method  of  deliverance  from  the  snare  in 
vhieh  he  found  himself  entangled.  To  escape,  he 
foresaw  it  would  be  impracticable,  as  Trapwell 
would  undoubtedly  be  prepared  for  arresting  him 
before  he  coold  quit  Westminster-hall ;  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  Ratchcali's  principles,  to 
expect  any  assistance  from  that  quarter  in  money 
matters ;  and  he  was  utterly  averse  to  the  payment 
of  the  sum  awarded  against  him,  which  would  have 
exhausted  his  whole  fortune.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  try  the  friendship  of  some  persons  of  fashion, 
vith  whom  he  had  maintained  an  intimacy  of  cor- 
respondence. Should  they  fidl  him  in  the  day  of 
his  necessity,  he  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  his 
former  sureties,  one  of  whom  he  meant  to  bilk, 
vhile  the  other  might  accompany  him  in  his  retreat: 
or,  should  both  these  expedients  miscarry,  he  de- 
tennined,  rather  than  part  with  his  effects,  to 
sndergo  the  most  disagreeable  confinement,  in 
hope  of  obtaining  the  jailor's  connivance  at  his 


These  resolutions  being  taken,  he  met  his  fate 
vith  great  fortitude  and  equanimity,  and  calmly 
■offered  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a 
sheriff's  ofllcer,  who,  as  he  made  his  exit  from  the 
ball,  according  to  his  own  expectation,  executed  a 
vrit  against  lum,  at  the  suit  of  Trapwell,  for  a  debt 
of  two  thoo«and  pounds.  To  this  place  he  was 
followed  br  his  solicitor,  who  was  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  another  job,  and  who  with  great  de- 
monstrations of  satisfaction  congratulated  nim  upon 
the  happ^  iane  of  the  trial ;  arrogating  to  himself 
the  merit  of  having  saved  him  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  tiie  article  of  damages,  by  the  previous 
cteps  he  had  taken,  and  the  noble  defence  that  he 
tod  his  friends  the  counsel  had  made  for  their 
client :  he  eren  hinted  an  expectation  of  receiving 
a  grstuity  for  his  extraordinary  care  and  discretion. 

Fathom,  gmlled  as  he  was  with  his  misfortune, 
sod  enraged  at  the  efl^Vontery  of  this  pettifogger, 
maintsined  a  serenity  of  conntenance,  and  sent  the 
attoniey  with  a  message  to  the  plaintiff,  importing, 
that,  as  he  was  a  fomgner,  and  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  so  muen  cash  about  him,  as  to 
niare  fifteen  hundred  pounds  firom  the  fbnds  of  his 


ordinary  expense,  he  would  gnnt  him  a  bond  pa  v« 
able  in  two  months,  during  which  period  he  should 
be  able  toprocure  a  proper  remittance  firom  his  own 
estate.  While  the  solicitor  was  employed  in  this 
negotiation,  he  despatched  his  Talet-oe-chambre  to 
one  nobleman,  and  Maurice  to  another,  with  billets, 
signifying  the  nathre  of  the  verdict  which  his  ad- 
versary had  obtained,  and  desiring  that  each  would 
lend  him  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  parole,  until 
he  could  negotiate  bills  upon  the  continent 

His  three  messengers  returned  almost  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  and  these  were  the  answers  they 
brought  back. 

Trapwell  absolutely  rejected  his  personal  security ; 

and  threatened  him  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  gaol, 

unless  he  would  immediately  discharge  the  debt,  or 

procure  sufficient  bondsmen ;  and  one  of  his  quality 

friends  favoured  him  with  thb  reply  to  his  request 

"Mt  dear  CodittI — I  am  mortally  chagrined  at  the 
triumph  you  have  furniahed  to  that  raacally  cltisen.  By  the 
lard  I  the  Judge  must  have  been  in  the  teirort  of  cuekoldom, 
to  influence  the  decision;  and  the  Jury  a  mere  herd  of 
homed  beasts,  to  bring  in  such  a  barharous  verdict.  Egad  I 
at  this  rate,  no  gentleman  will  be  able  to  lie  with  another 
man's  wife,  but  at  the  risk  of  a  cursed  prosecution.  But 
to  waive  this  dis^M^reeable  eircamstance,  which  you  must 
strive  to  forget;  I  declare  my  mortification  is  still  the  greater, 
because  I  cannot  at  present  supply  you  with  the  trifle  your 
present  exigency  requires;  for.  to  tell  you  a  secret,  my  own 
finances  are  in  damnable  cunfUsion.  But  a  roan  of  Count 
Fathom's  figure  and  addrus  can  never  be  pustiled  for  the 
want  of  such  a  paltry  sam.  Adieu,  my  dear  Count  I  we 
shall,  I  suppose,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow 
at  White's  :  meanwhile,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
most  perfect  attachment,  yours,  "  GaxaaLsoaiv.' 

The  other  noble  peer,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  on  this  occasion,  cherished  the  same  senti- 
ments of  virtue,  Iriendship,  and  generosity ;  but 
his  expression  was  so  different,  that  we  shall,  for 
the  edification  of  the  reader,  transcribe  his  letter 
in  his  own  words : — 

Sin, — 1  was  never  more  astonished  than  at  the  receipt  of 
your  very  extraordinary  billet,  wherein  you  solicit  the  loan 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  you  desire  may  be  sent  with 
the  bearer  on  the  faith  of  your  parole.  Sir,  I  have  no  modey 
to  send  you  or  lend  you ;  and  cannot  help  repeating  my  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  at  your  confidence  in  making  such  a 
strange  and  unwarranted  demand.  Tla  true,  I  may  have 
madn  professions  of  friendship,  while  I  looked  upon  you  aa 
a  person  of  honour  and  good  morals ;  but  now  that  you  are 
convicted  of  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom  where  you  have  been  treated  with  such  hospital!^ 
and  respect,  I  think  myself  taWy  absolved  firom  any  such 
conditional  promise,  which  indeed  Is  never  interpreted  Into 
any  other  than  a  bare  oompliment.  I  am  sorry  you  have  in- 
\olved  your  character  and  fortune  in  such  a  disagreeable 
affair,  and  am.  Sir,  yours,  ftc.  "  TaoMriBOTOV." 

Ferdinand  was  not  such  a  novice  in  the  world  as 
to  be  disappointed  at  these  repulses ;  especiall^r  as 
he  had  laid  very  little  stress  upon  the  application, 
which  was  made  by  way  of  an  experiment  upon  the 
gratitude  or  caprice  of  those  two  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  actually  more  Uian  once  obliged  with  the 
same  sort  of  assistance  which  he  now  solicited, 
though  not  to  such  a  considerable  amount 

Haviuff  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the 
fashionaUe  world,  he  sent  the  Tyrolese  to  the  per- 
son who  had  been  bail  for  his  appearance,  with  tail 
instructions  to  explain  his  present  occasion  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  and  desire  he  would  rein- 
force the  credit  of  uie  Count  with  his  security ;  but 
that  gentleman,  though  he  placed  the  most  perfect 
confidence  on  the  honour  of  our  hero,  and  would 
have  willingly  entered  into  bonds  again  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  was  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  of 
his  circumstances,  as  to  become  liable  for  the  pMSV- 
ment  of  two  thousand  pounds,  an  expense  which, 
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in  his  opinion,  the  finances  of  no  foreign  Count 
frere  ahle  to  defray.  He  therefore  lent  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  of  the  ambas- 
sador, who  had  recourse  to  several  other  merchants 
with  the  same  had  success ;  so  that  the  prisoner, 
despiuring  of  hail,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Ratch- 
cali,  that  it  would  be  his  interest  to  contribute  a 
thousand  pounds  towards  his  discharge,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  quit  England  with  a  good 
grace,  and  execute  his  part  of  the  plan  they  had 
projected. 

So  powerful  was  his  eloquence  on  the  occasion, 
and  such  strength  of  argument  did  he  use,  that 
even  the  Tyrolese  seemed  convinced,  though  re- 
luctantly, and  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  sum 
upon  the  bond  and  judgment  of  our  adventurer, 
who,  being  disabled  from  transacting  his  own 
affairs  in  person,  was  obliged  to  intrust  Ratchcali 
with  his  keys,  papers,  and  power  of  attorney,  under 
the  check  and  inspection  of  his  faithful  Maurice 
and  the  solicitor,  whose  fidelity  he  bespoke  with  the 
promise  of  an  ample  recompense. 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 
The  Biter  ii  bit. 

Tet,  he  had  no  sooner  committed  his  effects  to  the 
care  of  this  triumvirate,  than  his  £Emcy  was  visited 
with  direful  warnings,  which  produced  cold  sweats 
and  palpitations,  and  threw  him  into  such  agonies 
of  apprehension  as  he  had  never  known  before. 
He  remembered  the  former  desertion  of  the  Tyro- 
lese, the  recent  viUany  of  the  solicitor,  and  recol- 
lected the  remarks  he  had  made  upon  the  dis^ition 
and  character  of  his  valet,  which  evinced  lum  a  fit 
companion  for  the  other  two. 

Alarmed  at  these  reflections,  he  entreated  the 
bailiff  to  indulge  him  with  a  visit  to  his  own 
lodgings,  and  even  offered  one  hundred  guineas  as 
a  gratification  for  his  compliance.  But  Uie  officer, 
who  had  formerly  lost  a  considerable  sum  b^  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner,  would  not  run  any  risk  m  an 
affair  of  such  consequence,  and  our  hero  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  tortures  of  his  own  pre- 
saging fears.  After  he  had  waited  five  hours  in 
the  most  racking  impatience,  he  saw  the  attorney 
enter  with  all  the  marks  of  hurry,  fatigue,  and  con- 
sternation, and  heard  him  exclaim,  **  Good  God, 
have  you  seen  the  gentleman  ?" 

Fathom  found  his  fears  realized  in  this  interro- 
gation, to  which  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  horror 
and  dismay,  **  What  gentleman  ?  I  suppose  I  am 
.robbed.  Speak,  and  keep  me  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense." "  Robbed  T  cried  the  attorney,  "  the  Lord 
forbid  I  I  hope  you  can  depend  upon  the  person 
you  empowered  to  receive  your  jewels  and  cash  ? 
I  must  own  his  proceedings  are  a  little  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  after  he  had  rummaged  your  scrutoire, 
from  which,  in  presence  of  me  and  your  servant, 
he  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  a  parcel  of 
diamond  rings  and  buckles,  according  to  this  here 
inventory,  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand,  and 
East  India  bonds  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  more, 
we  adjourned  to  Garraway's,  where  he  left  me 
alone,  under  pretence  of  going  to  a  broker  of  his 
acquaintance  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  while 
the  valet,  as  I  imagined,  waited  for  us  in  the  alley. 
Well,  sir,  he  staid  so  long,  that  I  began  to  be  un- 
easy, and  at  length  resolved  to  send  the  servant  in 
quest  of  him,  but  when  I  went  out  for  that  pur- 
poie,  deuce  a  servant  was  to  be  found  *  though  I 


in  person  inquired  for  him  at  every  alehouse  withio 
half  a  mile  of  the  place.  I  then  despatched  no  less 
than  five  ticket  porters  upon  the  scent  after  them, 
and  I  mvsel^  by  a  direction  from  the  bar-keeper, 
went  to  Signior  Ratchcali^s  lodgings,  where,  as  tbej 
told  me,  he  had  not  been  seen  since  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Upon  this  intimation,  I  came  direcily 
hiUier,  to  give  you  timely  notice,  that  you  mux 
without  delay  take  measures  for  your  own  security. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do,  is  to  take  out  writs  for 
apprehending  him,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex* 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  I  shall  put  them  in 
the  hands  of  trusty  and  diligent  officers,  who  will 
soon  ferret  him  out  of  his  lurking-place,  provided 
he  skulks  within  ten  miles  of  the  bills  of  mortaJitj. 
To  be  sure  the  job  will  be  expensive ;  and  all  these 
runners  must  be  paid  beforehand.  But  wh&t  then  ? 
the  defendant  is  worth  powder,  and  if  we  can  once 
secure  him,  TU  warrant  the  prosecution  will  quit  cost 

Fathom  was  almost  choked  with  concern  sod 
resentment  at  the  news  of  this  mischance,  so  thst 
he  could  not  utter  one  word  until  this  narrative  vas 
finished.  Nor  was  his  suspicion  confined  to  tlie 
Tyrolese  and  his  own  lacquey  ;  he  considered  the 
solicitor  as  ^eir  acdomplice  and  director,  and  was 
so  much  provoked  at  the  latter  part  of  his  harangue, 
that  his  discretion  seemed  to  vanish,  and,  collanng 
the  attorney,  "Villain I"  said  he,  **you  yourself 
have  been  a  principal  actor  in  this  robber^.**  Then 
turning  to  the  by-standers,  "  and  I  desire  in  the 
king's  name  that  he  may  be  secured,  until  I  can 
make  oath  before  a  magistrate  in  support  of  the 
charge.  If  you  refuse  your  assistance  in  detaining 
him,  I  will  make  immediate  application  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  who  is  my  particular  friend, 
and  he  will  see  justice  done  to  all  parties." 

At  mention  of  this  formidable  name^  the  bailiff 
and  his  whole  family  were  in  conmiotion,  to  ob- 
struct the  retreat  of  the  lawyer,  who  stood  aghast 
and  trembled  under  the  grasp  of  our  adventurer. 
But,  soon  as  he  found  himself  delivered  from  this 
embrace,  b^  the  interposition  of  the  spectators,  and 
collected  his  spirits,  which  had  been  suddenly  dissi- 
pated by  Fathom*s  unexpected  assault,  he  began  to 
display  one  art  of  his  occupation,  which  he  always 
reserved  for  extraordinary  occasions.  This  was  the 
talent  of  abuse,  which  he  poured  forth  with  such 
fluency  of  opprobrious  language,  that  our  hero, 
smarting  as  he  was,  and  almost  desperate  with  bis 
loss,  deviated  fVom  that  temperance  of  behaTioor 
which  he  had  hitherto  preserved,  and  snatching 
up  the  poker,  with  one  stroke  opened  a  deep  trench 
upon  the  attorney's  skull,  that  extended  from  the 
hmd  head  almost  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose, 
upon  each  side  of  which  it  discharged  a  sanguine 
stream.  Notwithstanding  the  pain  of  this  applica- 
tion, the  solicitor  was  transported  with  joy  at  the 
sense  of  the  smart,  and  inwardly  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  appearance  of  his  own  blood, 
which  he  no  sooner  perceived,  than  he  exclaimed, 
**  I'm  a  dead  man,"  and  fell  upon  the  floor  at  full 
length. 

Immediate  recourse  was  had  to  a  surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  having  examined  the  wound, 
declared  there  was  a  dangerous  depression  of  the 
first  table  of  the  skull,  and  that,  if  he  could  save 
the  patient's  life  without  the  applicat^n  of  the 
trepan,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  cures  that 
ever  were  performed.  By  thia  time,  Falhom*s  first 
transport  being  overblown,  he  sununoned  up  his 
whole  resolution,  and  reflected  upon  his  own  ruin 
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vith  that  fortitode  which  had  never  failed  him  in 
the  emei^encies  of  his  fate.  Little  disturbed  at  the 
prognostic  of  the  surgeon,  which  he  considered  in 
the  right  point  of  Tiew ;  **  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not 
80  unacquainted  with  the  resistance  of  an  attorney's 
skuU,  as  to  belieye  the  chastisement  I  have  be- 
stowed on  him  will  at  all  endanger  his  life,  which 
is  in  much  greater  jeopardy  from  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  For,  notwitlistanding  this 
accident,  I  am  determined  to  prosecute  the  rascal 
for  robbery  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law ; 
and,  that  I  may  have  a  sufficient  fund  left  for  that 
prosecution,  I  shall  not  at  present  throw  away  one 
farthing  in  unnecessary  expense,  but  inmst  upon 
being  conveyed  to  prison  without  farther  delay." 

This  declaration  was  e<^ually  unwelcome  to  the 
bailiff  surgeon,  and  solicitor,  who,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  Count  was  a  person  of  fortune, 
and  would  rather  part  with  an  immense  sum  than 
incar  the  ignominy  of  a  gaol,  or  involve  himself  in 
another  disgraceful  law-suit,  had  resolved  to  fleece 
him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  But,  now  the 
attorney  finding  him  detenmned  to  set  his  fiiite  at 
defiance,  and  to  retort  upon  him  a  prosecution, 
which  he  had  no  design  to  undergo,  began  to  re- 
pent heartily  of  the  provocation  he  had  given,  and 
to  think  seriously  on  some  method  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  the  incensed  foreigner.  With  this 
riew,  while  the  bailiff  conducted  him  to  bed  in 
another  apartment,  he  desired  the  catchpole  to  act 
the  part  of  mediator  between  him  and  the  Count, 
and  furnished  him  with  proper  instructions  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly  the  landlord,  on  his  return, 
told  Fathom  that  he  was  sure  the  solicitor  was  not 
a  man  for  this  world ;  for  that  he  had  left  him  de- 
prived of  his  'senses,  and  praying  to  Grod  with  great 
devotion  for  mercy  to  his  murderer.  He  then  ex- 
horted him,  with  many  protestations  of  friendship, 
to  compromise  the  unhappy  affair  by  exchanging 
releases  with  the  attorney  before  his  delirium  should 
be  known,  otherwise  he  would  bring  himself  into 
a  most  dangerous  premunire,  whether  the  plaintiff 
should  die  of  his  wound,  or  live  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  assault.  **  And  with  regard  to  your 
charge  of  robbery  against  him,"  said  he,  '*  as  it  is 
DO  more  than  s  bare  suspicion,  unsupported  by  the 
least  shadow  of  evidence,  the  bill  would  be  thrown 
oat,  and  then  he  might  sue  vou  for  damages.  I 
therefore,  oat  of  pure  fHendship  and  good  nature, 
advise  you  to  compromise  the  affair,  and,  if  you 
think  proper,  will  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
matoal  release." 

Onr  hero,  whose  passion  was  by  this  time  pretty 
Yell  cooled,  saw  reason  for  assenting  to  the  pro- 
poial;  upon  which  the  deed  was  immediately 
executed,  the  mediator's  bill  was  discharged,  and 
Ferdinand  conveyed  in  an  hackney  coach  to  prison, 
after  he  had  empowered  his  own  landlord  to  dis- 
charge his  servants,  and  convert  his  effects  into 
''^ady  money.  Thus,  he  saw  himself,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  deprived  of  his  reputation,  rank, 
liberty,  and  friends ;  and  his  fortune  reduced  iVom 
two  thousand  poimds  to  something  less  than  two 
himdred,  fifty  of  which  he  had  carried  to  gaol  in 
^pocket 

CHAPTER  XXXrX. 
Oar  Adveaturar  is  made  acquainted  with  a  new  scene  of  life. 
JriT  as  he  entered  these  mansions  of  misery,  his 
^n  were  invaded  with  a  hoarse  and  dreadful 


voice,  exclaiming,  **You,  Bess  Beetle,  score  a 
couple  of  fresh  eggs,  a  pennyworth  of  butter,  and 
half  a  pint  of  mountain  to  the  king ;  and  stop  credit 
till  the  bill  is  paid : — He  is  now  debtor  for  fifteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  d — n  me  if  I  trust  him 
one  farthing  more,  if  he  was  the  best  king  in 
Christendom.  And,  d'ye  hear,  send  Ragged-head 
with  five  pounds  of  potatoes  for  Msgor  Macleaver's 
supper,  and  let  him  have  what  drink  he  wants ; 
the  fiit  widow  gentiewoman  from  Pimlico  has  pro- 
mised to  quit  his  score.  Sir  Mungo  Barebones  may 
have  some  hasty  pudding  and  small  beer,  though  I 
don't  expect  to  see  his  coin,  no  more  than  to  re- 
ceive the  eighteen  pence  I  laid  out  for  a  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  backside — ^what  then  ?  he's  a  quiet 
sort  of  a  body,  and  a  great  scholar,  and  it  was  a 
scandal  to  the  place  to  see  him  going  about  in  that 
naked  condition.  As  for  the  mad  Frenchman  with 
the  beard,  if  you  give  him  so  much  as  a  cheese- 
paring) you  b— ch.  111  send  you  back  to  the  hole, 
among  your  old  companions;  an  impudent  dog  I 
111  teach  him  to  draw  his  sword  upon  the  governor 
of  an  English  county  gaol.  What  I  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  had  to  do  with  a  French  hang- 
tanff-dang,  rabbit  him!  he  shall  eat  his  white 
feather,  before  I  give  him  credit  for  a  morsel  of 
bread." 

Although  onr  adventurer  was  very  littie  dis- 
posed, at  this  jimcture,  to  make  observations 
foreign  to  his  own  affairs,  he  could  not  help  taking 
notice  of  these  extraor^ary  injunctions ;  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  person  who  was  entitled 
king,  whom,  however,  he  supposed  to  be  some 
prisoner  elected  as  the  magistrate  by  the  joint 
suffrage  of  his  fellows.  Having  taken  possession 
of  his  chamber,  which  he  rented  at  five  shillings  a 
week,  and  being  ill  at  ease  in  his  own  thoughts,  he 
forthwith  secured  his  door,  undressed,  and  went  to 
bed,  in  which,  though  it  was  none  of  the  most 
elegant  or  inviting  couches,  he  enjoyed  profound 
repose  after  the  accumulated  fiitigues  and  mortifi- 
cations of  the  day.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
the  keeper  entered  his  apartment,  and  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  the  gentiemen  under  his  care, 
having  heard  of  the  Count's  arrival,  had  deputed 
one  of  their  number  to  wait  upon  him  with  the 
compliments  of  condolence  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  invite  him  to  become  a  member  of  their  so- 
ciety. Our  hero  could  not  politely  dispense  with 
this  instance  of  civility,  and  their  ambassador  being 
instantiy  introduced  by  the  name  of  Captain  Mini- 
kin, saluted  him  with  great  solemnity. 

This  was  a  person  equally  remarkable  for  his 
extraordinary  figure  and  address ;  his  age  seemed 
to  border  upon  forty,  his  stature  amoimted  to  five 
feet,  his  visage  was  long,  meagre,  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  his  aspect,  though  not  quite  rueful,  ex- 
hibited a  certain  formality,  which  was  the  result  of 
care  and  conscious  importance.  He  was  very  little 
encumbered  with  flesh  and  blood ;  ^et  what  body 
he  had  was  well  proportioned,  his  limbs  were  ele- 
gantly turned,  and  by  his  carriage  he  was  well  en- 
titied  to  that  compliment  which  we  pay  to  any 
person  when  we  say  he  has  very  much  the  air  of  a 
^entieman.  There  was  also  an  evident  singularity 
m  his  dress,  which,  though  intended  as  an  im- 
provement, appeared  to  be  an  extravagant  exagge- 
ration of  the  mode,  and  at  once  evinced  him  an 
original  to  the  disceminp^  eyes  of  our  adventurer, 
who  received  him  with  his  usual  complaisance,  anil 
made  a  very  eloquent  acknowledgment   of  the 
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bonoar  and  ndsfkction  he  received  flxim  the  yisit 
of  the  representatiYe,  and  the  hospitality  of  his  con- 
tdtuents.  The  captain's  pecimarities  were  not 
confined  to  his  external  appearance ;  for  his  Toice 
resemhled  the  sound  of  ahassoon,  or  the  aggregate 
hum  of  a  whole  hee«hiye,  and  his  discouFse  was 
almost  nothing  else  than  a  series  ofquotations  from 
the  English  poets,  interlarded  with  French  phrases, 
which  he  retained  for  their  significance,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  his  friends,  being  himself  unac- 
quainted with  that  or  any  other  outlandish  tongue, 
fathom,  finding  this  gentleman  of  a  very  com- 
municatiye  disposition,  uought  he  could  not  have 
a  &irer  opportunity  of  learning  the  history  of  his 
fellow-prisoners ;  and,  turning  the  conversation  on 
that  subject,  was  not  disappomted  in  his  expecta- 
tion. **I  don't  doubt,  sir,**  said  he,  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  of  declamation,  "  but  you  look  with 
horror  upon  every  object  that  surrounds  you  in 
this  uncomfortable  place ;  but,  nevertheless,  here 
are  some,  who,  as  my  friend  Shakespeare  has  it, 
have  aeen  better  day*,  and  have  with  holy  beU  been 
hnoUed  to  church ;  and  aat  at  good  men*s  feasts,  and 
wiped  their  eyes  of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  en- 
gendered,  xoxi  must  know,  sir,  that,  exclusive  of 
the  camaHle,  or  the  prqfanwn  wigusj  as  they  are 
styled  by  Horace,  there  are  several  small  commu- 
mties  in  the  gaol,  consisting  of  people  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  each 
other ;  for  this  place,  sir,  is  ^uite  a  microcosm,  and, 
as  the  ffreat  world,  so  is  this,  a  stage,  and  aU  the 
men  ana  women  merely  pkufcrs.  For  my  own  part, 
sir,  I  have  always  made  it  a  maxim  to  associate 
with  the  best  of  company  I  can  find.  Not  that  I 
pretend  to  boast  of  my  family  or  extraction ;  be- 
cause, you  know,  as  the  poet  says,  Vix  ea  nostra 
voco.  My  father,  'tis  true,  was  a  man  that  piqued 
himself  upon  his  pedigree,  as  well  as  upon  his 
politesse  and  personal  merit;  for  he  had  been  a 
very  old  officer  in  the  army,  and  I  myself  may  say 
I  was  bom  with  a  spontoon  in  my  hand,  bir,  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  majesty  these 
twenty  years,  and  have  been  bandied  about  in  the 
course  of  duty  throogh  all  the  British  plantations, 
and  ^ou  see  the  recompense  of  all  my  service.  But 
this  IS  a  disagreeable  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall 
wave  it;  however,  as  Butler  observes, 

Hy  only  comfort  U,  that  now 
My  dubbolt  fortune  is  to  low, 
That  either  It  muat  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again  aud  mend. 

**  And  now,  to  return  from  this  digression,  you 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  head  or 
chairman  of  our  club  is  really  a  sovereign  prince ; 
no  les^  m  assure  you,  than  the  celebrated  Theo- 
dore King  of  Corsica,  who  lies  in  prison  for  a  debt 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Heu  !  quantmn  mutatiis 
ab  iUo.  It  is  not  my  business  to  censure  the  con- 
duct of  my  superiors ;  but  I  always  speak  my 
mind  in  a  cavaulier  manner,  and  as,  according  to 
the  Spectator,  talking  to  a  friend  is  no  more  than 
thinking  aloud,  entre  nous,  his  Corsican  majesty 
has  been  scurvily  treated  by  a  certain  administnt" 
tisuL  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  a  personage  of  a 
very  portly  appearance,  and  is  quite  master  of  the 
bienseance.  Besides,  they  will  find  it  their  interest 
to  have  recourse  again  to  his  alliance ;  and  in  that 
ease  some  of  us  may  expect  to  profit  by  his  re- 
storation.   But  few  words  are  best. 

He  that  maintains  the  second  rank  in  our  as- 
sembly is  one  M^jor  Macleaver,  an  Irish  gentleman. 


who  has  served  abroad ;  a  soldier  of  fbrtone,  sir,  a 
man  of  unquestionable  honour  and  courage,  but  a 
little  overbearing,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  He  is  a  person  of  a  good  address, 
to  be  sure,  and  quite  free  of  the  mauoaise  honte, 
and  he  may  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  service.  But 
what  then?  other  people  may  be  as  good  as  he, 
though  they  have  not  had  such  opportunities ;  if 
he  speaks  nve  or  six  languages,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  any  taste  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  axe  the 
criterion  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

The  next  is  Sir  Mungo  ^rebones,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  north ;  his 
affairs  are  very  much  deranged,  but  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  ^reat  probity  and  learning,  and  at  present 
engaged  m  a  very  grand  scheme,  which,  if  he  can 
bring  it  to  bear,  will  render  him  fiunous  to  all 
posterity  ;  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Gkntiles.  The  project,  I  own,  looks  chime- 
rical to  one  who  has  not  conversed  wiUi  the  author; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  clearly  demonstrate 
fh)m  an  anagrammatical  anah'sis  of  a  certain 
Hebrew  word,  that  his  present  Migesty,  whom  God 
preserve,  is  the  person  pointed  at  in  Scripture  as 
the  temporal  Mesisiah  of  the  Jews ;  and,  if  he  could 
once  raise  by  subscription  such  a  trifling  sum  as 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  make  no  doubt 
but  he  would  accomplish  his  aim,  vast  and  romantic 
as  it  seems  to  be. 

Besides  these,  we  have  another  messmate,  who  is 
a  French  chevalier,  and  odd  sort  of  a  man,  a  kind 
of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  a  caricatura ;  he  wears  a 
long  beard,  pretends  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  makes 
a  d — ed  fracas  with  nis  verses.  The  king  has 
been  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  over  him  more 
than  once,  by  ordering  him  into  close  confinement, 
for  which  he  was  so  rash  as  to  send  his  migesty  a 
challenge ;  but  he  afterwards  made  his  submission, 
and  was  again  taken  into  favour.  The  truth  is,  I 
believe  his  brain  is  a  little  disordered,  and  he  being 
a  stranger,  we  overlook  his  extravagancies. 

Sir,  we  shall  think  ourselves  happy  in  yov  acces- 
sion to  our  society.  You  will  be  under  no  sort  of 
restraint ;  for,  though  we  dine  at  one  table,  every 
individual  calls  and  pays  for  his  own  mesa.  Our 
conversation,  such  as  it  is,  will  not,  I  hope,  he  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  though  we  have  not  opportunities 
of  breathing  the  pure  Arcadian  air,  and  cannot, 
*'  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  lose  and 
neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time,**  we  may  ezgoy 
ourselves  over  a  glass  of  punch  or  a  dish  of  tea. 
Nor  are  we  destitute  of  friends,  who  visit  us  in 
these  shades  of  distress.  The  major  has  a  numerous 
acquaintance  of  both  sexes ;  among  others,  a  first 
cousin  of  good  fortune,  who,  with  her  daughters, 
often  cheer  our  solitude;  she  is  a  very  sensible 
lady-like  gentlewoman,  and  the  young  ladies  have 
a  certain  degagee  air,  that  plainly  shows  they  have 
seen  the  best  company.  Brides,  I  will  venture  to 
recommend  Mrs.  Minikin,  as  a  woman  of  tolerable 
breeding  and  capacity,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  be 
found  altogether  deficient  in  the  accomplishmenu 
of  the  sex.  So  that  we  find  means  to  make  little 
parties,  in  which  the  time  glides  away  insensibly. 
Then  I  have  a  small  collection  of  books  which  are 
at  your  service.  Ton  may  amuse  yourself  with 
Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  I)on  Quixote,  or  any  of 
our  modem  authors  that  are  worth  reading,  such 
as  the  adventures  of  Loveill,  Lady  Frail,  George 
Edwards,  Joe  Thompson,  Bampfylae  Moore  Carew, 
Young  Scarron,  and  Miss  Bet^  Thooghtless  s  aufl 
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iSjoahKft  a  tasle  for  drawing,  I  can  entertain  yon 
witli  a  parcel  of  printf  by  the  best  maaters." 

A  man  of  oar  nero*s  politeneu  could  not  help  ez- 
pretong  hinuelf  in  the  wanneat  termi  of  gratitude 
for  this  courteous  declaration.  He  thanked  the 
capudn  in  particular  for  his  obliging  offers,  and 
b4ged  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  present  his 
respects  to  the  society,  of  which  he  longed  to  be  a 
member.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  Mini- 
kin should  return  in  an  hour,  when  the  Count  would 
be  dressed,  in  order  to  conduct  him  into  the  pre- 
KDoe  of  his  mijesty ;  and  he  had  already  taken  his 
lesTe  for  the  present,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  came 
bickfSnd  taking  hold  of  a  waistcoat  that  lay  upon  a 
chair,  ^^Sir,"  said  he,  ''give  meleaTC  to  look  at 
that  fringe ;  I  think  it  is  the  most  elegant  knitting 
I  erer  saw.  Bat  pray,  Sir,  are  not  these  quite  out 
of  &shioa?  I  thought  plain  silk,  such  as  this  that 
I  wear,  had  beoi  the  mode,  with  the  pockets  very 
low."  Before  Fathom  had  time  to  make  any  sort 
of  reply,  he  took  notice  <^  his  hat  and  pumps ;  the 
first  of  which,  he  said,  was  too  narrow  in  the 
brims,  snd  the  last  an  inch  too  low  in  the  heels. 
Indeed  they  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  his 
own;  for,  exclusiwe  of  the  &shion  of  the  cock, 
which  resembled  the  form  of  a  Boman  galley,  the 
brim  of  his  hat,  if  properly  spread,  would  have 
projected  a  shade  sufficient  to  shelter  a  whole  file 
of  musketeers  from  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  $ 
and  the  heels  of  his  shoes  were  so  high  as  to  raise 
his  feet  three  inches  at  least  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

HsTmg  made  these  observations,  for  the  credit 
of  his  taste,  he  retired,  and  returning  at  the  time 
appointed,  accompanied  Ferdinand  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  kin^,  at  the  doors  of  which  their  ears 
were  invaded  with  a  strange  sound,  being  that  of 
a  human  voice  imitating  the  noise  of  a  drum.  The 
csptaiD,  hearing  this  a£irm,  made  a  full  stop^  and, 
giving  the  Count  to  understand  that  his  msjesty 
was  busy,  b^ged  he  would  not  take  it  amiss,  'i  the 
introduction  snoold  be  delayed  for  a  few  moments. 
Fathom,  curious  to  know  the  meaning  of  what  he 
had  heud,  ^plied  to  his  guide  for  information,  and 
learned  that  the  king  and  the  major,  whom  he  had 
Boninated  to  the  post  of  his  general-in-chief^  were 
^plojed  in  landing  troops  upon  the  Grenoese  terri- 
tory ;  that  is,  that  they  were  settling  beforehand 
the  manner  of  their  disembarkation. 

He  then,  by  the  direction  of  his  conductor,  recon- 
noitred them  through  the  key-hole,  and  perceived 
the  sovereign  and  his  minister  sitting  on  opposite 
ades  of  a  deal  board  table,  covered  with  a  laige 
chart  or  map,  upon  which  he  saw  a  great  number 
of  moscle  and  oyster-riiells  ranged  in  a  certain 
Oder,  and,  at  m  little  distance,  several  regular 
■^nares  and  columns  made  of  cards  cut  in  small 
PKoet.  Tlie  prince  himself^  whose  eyes  were  rein- 
f med  by  spectacl^  surveyed  this  armament  with 
grnt  attention,  while  the  general  put  the  whole  in 
action,  and  conducted  their  motions  by  beat  of 
^^non.  The  muscle-shells,  according  to  Minikin's 
txplaoation,  represented  the  transports,  the  oyster- 
iheUs  were  conndered  as  the  men  of  war  that 
^ered  tibe  troops  in  landing,  and  the  pieces  of 
end  exhibited  the  different  bodies  into  which  the 
xny  was  formed  upon  its  disembarkation. 

As  an  aiEur  of  such  consequence  could  not  be 
^■Btaeted  without  oppontion,  they  had  provided 
uToi  ambuscades,  consisting  of  the  enemy,  whom 
^  represented  by  grey  peas ;  and  accordingly 


Greneral  Macleaver,  perceiving  the  said  grey  peas 
marchins;  along  sthore  to  attack  his  forces  before 
they  coiud  be  mwn  up  in  battalia,  thus  addressed 
himsdf  to  the  oyster-shells,  in  an  audible  voice : — 
'*Tou  men  of  war,  don't  yon  see  the  front  of  the 
enemy  advancing,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment 
following  out  of  sight?  Arrah!  the  devil  bum 
Tou,  why  don't  you  come  ashore  and  open  your 
batteries?"  So  saying,  he  pushed  the  shells  towards 
Uie  breach,  perform^  the  cannona^g  with  his 
voice,  ihe  grey  peas  were  soon  put  in  confusion, 
the  general  was  beat,  the  cards  marched  forwards 
in  order  of  battle,  and  the  enemy  having  retreated 
with  great  precipitation,  they  took  possession  of 
their  ground  without  fiu^er  difficulty. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

He  oontempUtea  MiO«*t7  and  iu  Satellltas  In  adlpse. 
This  expedition  being  happily  finished.  General 
Macleaver  put  the  whole  army,  navy,  transports, 
and  scene  of  action  into  a  canvass  bag,  the  prince 
unsaddled  his  nose,  and  Captain  Minilun  being  ad- 
mitted, our  hero  was  introduced  in  form.  Veij 
gracious  was  the  reception  he  met  with  firom  his 
migesty,  who,  with  a  most  princely  demeanour, 
welcomed  him  to  court,  and  even  seated  him  on  his 
right  hand,  in  token  of  particular  regard.  True  it 
is,  this  presence-chamber  was  not  so  superb,  nor 
the  appearance  of  the  king  so  magnificent,  as  to 
render  such  an  honour  intoxicating  to  any  person 
of  our  hero's  coc^ness  and  discretion.  In  lieu  of 
tapestry,  the  apartment  was  hung  with  halfpenny 
bmads,  a  truckle-bed  without  curtains  supplied  the 
place  of  a  canopy,  and  instead  of  a  crown  his 
majesty  wore  a  woollen  night-cap.  Tet,  in  spite 
of  these  disadvantages,  there  was  an  air  of  dignity 
in  his  deportment,  and  a  nice  physio^omist  would 
have  perceived  something  migestic  m  the  features 
of  his  countenance. 

He  was  certainly  a  personage  of  a  very  prepos- 
sessing mien;  his  manners  were  engaging,  his 
conversation  agreeable,  and  any  man  whose  heart 
was  subject  to  the  meltings  of  humanity  would 
have  deplored  his  distress,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
a  most  pathetic  instance  of  that  miserable  reverse 
to  wluch  fdl  human  grandeur  is  exposed.  His  fall 
was  even  greater  thw  that  of  Belisarius,  who,  after 
having  obtained  many  glorious  victories  over  the 
enemies  of  his  countrv,  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  of  indisence,  that,  in  his 
old  age,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  eye-sight,  he 
sat  upon  the  highway  like  a  common  mendicant, 
imploring  the  c£mty  of  passengers  in  the  piteous 
exclamation  of  Date  obolum  Jadisario;  that  is, 
**  Spare  a  farthing  to  your  poor  old  soldier  Beli- 
sanus."  I  say,  this  general's  disgrace  was  not  so 
remarkable  as  that  of  Theodore,  because  he  was 
the  servant  of  Justinian,  consequently  his  fortune 
depended  upon  the  nod  of  that  emperor ;  whereas 
the  other  actually  possessed  the  throne  of  sove- 
reignty by  the  best  of  all  titles,  namely,  the  unani- 
mous election  of  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned ; 
and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  efforu 
he  made  in  breaking  the  bands  of  oppression,  and 
vindicating  that  lib^  which  is  the  birthright  of 
man. 

The  English  of  former  days,  alike  renowned  for 
generosity  and  valour,  treated  those  hostile  princes, 
whose  fote  it  was  to  wear  their  chains,  with  such 
delicacy  of  benevolence,  as  even  dispelled  the 
horrors  of  captivity ;  bat  their  posterity  of  this 
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refined  age  feel  no  compunction  at  seeing  an  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  their  former  friend,  ally,  and  par- 
tizan,  languish  amidst  the  miseries  of  a  loathsome 
gaol,  for  a  paltry  debt  contracted  in  their  own 
service.  But,  moralizing  apart,  our  hero  had  not 
long  conversed  with  this  extraordinary  debtor,  who 
in  his  present  condition  assumed  no  other  title  than 
that  of  Baron,  than  he  perceived  in  him  a  spirit  of 
Quixotism,  which  all  his  experience,  together  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  had  not  been  able  to 
overcome.  Not  that  his  ideas  soared  to  such  a 
pitch  of  extravagant  hope  as  that  which  took  pos- 
session of  his  messmates,  who  frequently  quarrelled 
one  with  another  about  the  degrees  of  ikvour  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled  after  the  king's  res- 
toration ;  but  he  firmly  believed  that  affairs  would 
speedily  take  such  a  turn  in  Italy,  as  would  point 
out  to  Uie  English  court  the  expediency  of  employ- 
ing him  again;  and  this  persuasion  seemed  to 
support  him  against  every  species  of  poverty  and 
mortification. 

While  they  were  busy  in  trimming  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  their  de- 
liberations were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
scullion,  who  came  to  receive  their  orders  touching 
the  bill  of  fare  for  dinner,  and  his  migesty  found 
much  more  difficulty  in  settling  this  important 
concern,  than  in  compromising  sJl  the  differences 
between  the  emperor  and  the  queen  of  Spain.  At 
length,  however,  Greneral  Macleaver  undertook  the 
office  of  purveyor  for  his  prince ;  Captain  Minikin 
insisted  upon  treating  the  Count;  and  in  a  little 
time  the  table  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  my  delicate  readers,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe. 

At  this  period  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Mnngo 
Barebones,  who,  having  found  means  to  purchase  a 
couple  of  mutton  chops,  had  cooked  a  mess  of 
broth,  which  he  now  brought  in  a  saucepan  to  the 
general  rendezvous.  This  was  the  most  remarkable 
object  which  had  hitherto  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  Fathom.  Being  naturally  of  a  meagre 
habit,  he  was,  by  indigence  and  hard  study,  wore 
almost  to  the  bone,  and  so  bended  towards  the 
earth,  that  in  walking  his  body  described  at  least 
150  degrees  of  a  circle.  The  want  of  stockings 
and  shoes  he  supplied  with  a  jockey  straight  boot 
and  an  half  jack.  His  thighs  and  middle  were 
cased  in  a  monstrous  pair  of  brown  trunk  breeches, 
which  the  keeper  bought  for  his  use  from  the 
executor  of  a  Dutch  seaman  who  had  lately  died 
in  the  gaoL  His  shirt  retained  no  signs  of  its 
original  colour,  his  body  was  shrouded  in  an  old 
greasy  tattered  pliud  night-gown ;  a  blue  and  white 
handkerchief  surrounded  his  head,  and  his  looks 
betokened  that  immense  load  of  care  which  he  had 
voluntarily  incurred  for  the  eternal  salvation  of 
sinners.  Yet  this  figure,  uncouth  as  it  was,  made 
his  compliments  to  our  adventurer  in  terms  of  the 
most  elefl;ant  address,  and,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, disclosed  a  great  fund  of  valuable  knowledge. 
He  had  appeared  in  the  great  world,  and  borne 
divers  offices  of  dignity  and  trust  with  universal 
applause.  His  courage  was  undoubted,  his  morals 
-vrere  unimpeached,  and  his  person  held  in  great 
veneration  and  esteem ;  when  his  evil  genius  en- 
gaged him  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  fairly  disordered 
his  bnun,  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  managing 
his  temporal  affiurs.  When  he  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  functions  of  his  post,  be  was 


always  wrapt  in  visionary  conferences  wiiih  Mofet 
on  the  Mount ;  rather  tmin  regulate  the  economy 
of  his  household,  he  chose  to  exert  his  endeavoun 
in  settling  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  Eiohimi 
and  having  discovered  that  now'  the  period  was 
come,  when  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  would  be  con- 
verted, he  postponed  every  other  considention,  in 
order  to  facilitate  that  great  and  glorious  event. 

By  this  time  Ferdinand  had  seen  every  mciubor 
of  the  club,  except  the  French  chevalier,  wbo 
seemed  to  be  quite  neglected  by  the  society ;  for 
his  name  was  not  once  mentioncil  during  this  com- 
munication, and  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  without 
asking  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  The  king 
regaled  himself  with  a  plate  of  ox  cheek ;  the 
major,  who  complained  that  his  appetite  had  for- 
saken him,  amused  himself  with  some  forty  bard 
eggs,  mahixed  with  salt  butter ;  the  knight  indulged 
upon  his  soup  and  bouilli,  and  the  captain  enter- 
tained our  adventurer  witli  a  neck  of  veal  roasted 
with  potatoes ;  but  before  Fathom  could  make  use 
of  his  knife  and  fork,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
door,  where  he  found  the  chevalier  in  great  agita- 
tion, his  eyes  sparkling  like  coals  of  fire. 

Our  hero  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  appa- 
rition, who,  having  asked  pardon  for  the  freedom 
he  had  used,  obMrved,  that,  understanding  the 
Coimt  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  dispense  with 
appealing  to  him  concerning  an  outrage  he  had 
suffered  from  the  keeper,  who,  without  any  regard 
to  his  rank  or  misfortunes,  had  been  base  enough 
to  reftise  him  credit  for  a  few  necessaries,  until  he 
could  have  a  remittance  fh>m  his  steward  in  France ; 
he  therefore  conjured  Count  Fathom,  as  a  stranger 
and  nobleman  like  himself,  to  be  the  messenger  of 
defiance,  which  he  resolved  to  send  to  that  brutal 
gaoler,  that,  for  the  future,  he  might  learn  to  make 
proper  distinctions  in  the  exercise  of  his  function. 

Fathom,  who  bad  no  inclination  to  offend  this 
choleric  Frendiman,  assured  him  that  he  might 
depend  upon  his  friendship ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  a  small  supply,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  procured  a  pound  of 
sausages,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company  with- 
out delay ;  making  a  very  suitable  addition  to  such 
an  assemblage  of  rarities.  Though  his  age  did  not 
exceed  thirty  years,  his  beard,  which  was  of  a 
brindled  hue,  flowed  down,  like  Aaron's,  to  his 
middle.  Upon  his  legs  he  wore  red  stockings 
rolled  up  over  the  joint  of  the  knee,  his  breeches 
were  of  blue  drab,  with  vellum  button-holes,  and 
gartera  of  gold  lace,  his  waistcoat  of  scarlet,  his 
coat  of  rusty  black  cloth,  his  hair,  twisted  into  a 
ramilie,  hung  down  to  his  rump,  of  the  colour  of 
jet,  and  his  hat  was  adorned  with  a  white  feather. 

This  original  had  formed  many  ingenious  schemes 
to  increase  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  France,  but 
was  discouraged  by  Cardinal  Flenry,  who,  in  all 
appearance,  jealous  of  his  great  talents,  not  only 
rejected  his  projects,  but  even  sent  him  to  prison, 
on  pretence  of  being  offended  at  his  impertinence. 
Perceiving  that,  like  the  prophet,  he  had  no  honour 
in  his  own  country,  he  no  sooner  obtained  his  re- 
lease, than  he  redred  to  England,  where  he  was 
prompted  by  his  philanthropy  to  propose  an  ex- 
pedient to  our  ministry,  which  would  have  saved  a 
vast  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure ;  this  was  an 
agreement  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the 
late  Emperor,  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  a  single 
combat ;  in  which  case  he  offered  himself  as  the 
Bavarian  champion ;  but  in  this  endeavour  he  al:» 
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proved  unsuccessful.  Then  turning  his  attention 
to  the  delights  of  poetry,  he  became  so  enamoured 
of  the  muse,  that  he  neglected  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  she  as  usual  gradually  conducted  him 
to  the  author's  never  failiug  goal ;  a  place  of  rest 
appointed  for  all  those  sinners  whom  the  profane 
bve  of  poesy  hath  led  astray. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Oa«  QtumtJ  iteomprotnutd,  and  another  decided  by  unusual 

Arm«. 

Amokg  other  topics  of  conversation  that  were  dis- 
tossed  at  this  genial  meeting.  Sir  Mungo's  scheme 
vas  brought  upon  the  carpet  by  his  majesty,  who 
vas  graciously  pleased  to  ask  how  his  subscription 
filled?  To  this  interrogation  the  knight  answered. 
that  he  met  with  great  opposition  from  a  spirit  of 
Wvitj  and  self-conceit,  which  seemed  to  prevail  in 
this  generation,  but  that  no  difficulties  should  dis- 
coorege  him  fh)m  persevering  in  his  dutv;  and  he 
trusted  in  God,  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  he  should 
be  able  to  confute  and  overthrow  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  modems,  and  to  restore  the  writings  of  Moses 
to  that  preeminence  and  veneration  which  is  due  to 
an  inspired  aaUior.  He  spoke  of  the  immortal 
Kevton  with  infinite  contempt,  and  undertook  to 
extract  from  the  Pentateuch  a  system  of  chronology 
vhich  would  ascertain  the  progress  of  time  since 
the  fourth  day  of  the  creation  to  the  present  hour, 
with  such  exactness,  that  not  one  vibration  of  a 
pendolnm  should  be  lost ;  nay,  he  affirmed  that  the 
perfection  of  all  arts  and  sciences  might  be  attained 
bj  studying  these  secret  memoirs,  and  that  he  him- 
self did  not  despair  of  learning  from  them  the  art 
of  transmuting  baser  metals  into  gold. 

The  chevalier,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
tradict tiiese  assertions,  was  too  much  attached  to 
his  own  religion  to  acquiesce  in  the  knight's  project 
ofconyerting  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  to  the 
protestant  heresv,  which,  he  said,  God  Almighty 
vould  never  softer  to  triumph  over  the  interests  of 
his  own  holy  catholic  church.  This  objection  pro- 
duced abundance  of  altercation  between  two  very 
Qoeqoal  disputants;  and  the  Frenchman,  finding 
himself  puuled  by  the  learning  of  his  antagonist, 
had  recourse  to  &e  argumenhtm  ad  hominem,  by 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  declaring  that 
he  was  ready  to  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
op^ition  to  such  a  damnable  scheme. 

hir  Mungo,  thouj^h  in  all  appearance  reduced  to 
the  last  stage  of  ammal  existence,  no  sooner  heard 
(his  epithet  applied  to  his  plan,  than  his  eyes 
gleamed  like  ughtning,  he  sprung  from  his  seat 
vith  the  agility  of  a  grasshopper,  and,  darting  him- 
ielf  out  at  the  door  uke  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  re- 
appeared in  a  moment  with  a  long  rusty  weapon, 
vhich  might  have  been  shown  among  a  collection 
of  rarities  as  the  sword  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick. 
This  implement  he  brandished  over  the  chevalier's 
head  with  the  dexterity  of  an  old  prize-fighter,  ex- 
claiming,  in  the  French  language,  ''Thou  art  a 
prafime  wretch  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of 
HeaTen,  whofe  tmworthy  minister  I  am,  and  here 
thou  Shalt  &U  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon." 

The  chevalier,  miterrified  by  this  dreadful  saluta- 
^J,  desired  be  would  accompany  him  to  a  more 
t^Hrrenient  place ;  and  the  world  might  have  been 
Aqnired  of  one  or  both  these  knights-errant,  had 
o<x  General  Idbcleaver,  at  the  desire  of  his  majesty, 


interposed,  and  found  meass  to  Dnng  matters  to  an 
accommodation. 

Ik  the  afternoon  the  society  was  visited  by  the 
migor's  cousin  and  her  daughters,  who  no  sooner 
appeared  than  they  were  reco^ized  by  our  adven- 
turer, and  his  acquaintance  with  them  renewed  in 
such  a  manner  as  alarmed  the  delicacy  of  Captain 
Minikin,  who  in  the  evening  repaired  to  the  Count's 
apartment,  and  with  a  formu  physiognomy,  accosted 
bun  in  these  words :  **  Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  this 
intrusion,  but  I  come  to  consult  you  about  an  affair 
in  which  my  honour  is  concerned,  and  a  soldier 
without  honour,  you  know,  is  no  better  than  a  body 
without  a  souL  I  have  always  admired  that  speech 
of  Hotspur  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  fourth . 

"  By  Heaven,  methinki  It  were  an  easy  leap. 
To  plack  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac  d  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground,. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  lock»— " 

**  There  is  a  boldness  and  ease  in  the  expression, 
and  the  images  are  very  picturesque.  But,  without 
any  further  preamble,  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to 
ask  how  long  you  have  been  acquainted  with  those 
ladies  who  ^tink  tea  with  us  this  afternoon.  Youll 
forgive  the  question,  sir,  when  I  tell  you  that  M^jor 
Macleaver  introduced  Mrs.  Minikin  to  them  as  to 
ladies  of  character,  and,  I  don't  know  how,  sir,  I 
have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  my  wife  hais  been 
imposed  upon.  Perhaps  I  nmy  be  mistaken,  and 
Grol  ^rant  I  may.  But  there  was  a  ;>  ne  aais  quoi 
in  their  behaviotir  to-day,  which  begins  to  alarm  my 
suspicion.  Sir,  I  have  nothing  but  my  reputation 
to  depend  upon,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me, 
when  I  earnestly  beg  to  know  what  rank  they 
maintain  in  life." 

Fathom,  without  minding  the  consequence,  told 
him,  with  a  simper,  that  he  knew  them  to  be  very 
good-natured  ladies,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Tliis  explanation  had  no 
sooner  escaped  from  his  lips,  than  the'  captain's  face 
began  to  glow  with  indignation,  his  eyes  seemed 
bursting  fh)m  their  spheres,  he  swelled  to  twice  his 
natural  dimensions,  and,  raising  himself  on  his  tip- 
toes, pronoimced,  in  a  strain  that  emulated  thtmder, 
''Blood !  sir,  vou  seem  to  make  very  light  of  the 
matter,  but  it  is  no  joke  to  me,  Til  assure  yon.  and 
Macleaver  shall  see  that  I  am  not  to  be  afironted 
with  impimity.  Sir,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  singular 
fitvour  if  you  will  be  the  bearer  of  a  billet  to  him, 
which  I  shall  write  in  three  words ;  nay,  sir,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  insist  upon  it,  as  you  are  the 
only  genUeman  of  otir  mess  whom  I  can  intrust 
with  an  a&ir  of  this  nature.** 

Fathom,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  disobliging 
such  a  punctilious  warrior,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  undertook 
to  cany  the  challenge,  which  was  immediately 
penned  m  these  words : 

"Si a, — You  have  violated  my  honour  in  impoeingupon 
Mrt.  Minikin  your  pretended  couains  aa  ladles  of  virtue  and 
reputation.  I  therefore  demand  lueh  satisCaction  aa  a  soldier 
ought  to  receive,  and  exprct  you  will  adjust  with  roy  friend 
Count  Fathom  the  terms  upon  which  you  shall  be  met  by  the 
much  injured  Gulxah  MimaiB." 

This  morceau  being  sealed  and  directed,  was 
forthwith  carried  by  our  adventurer  to  the  lodgings 
of  the  major,  who  had  by  this  time  retired  to  rest, 
but  hearing  the  Coimt's  voice,  he  got  up  and  opened 
tiie  door  in  cuerpo,  to  the  astonishment  of  Ferdinand 
who  had  never  before  seen  such  an  Herculean 
figure.    He  made  an  apology  for  receiving  the 
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Count  in  his  birthday  suit,  to  which  he  said  he 
reduced  by  the  heat  of  his  constitution,  though  he 
might  have  assigned  a  more  adequate  cause,  by 
owning  that  his  shirt  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
washer-woman;  then  shrouding  himself  in  a 
blanket,  desired  to  know  what  luid  procured  him 
the  honour  of  such  an  extraordinary  visit.  He 
read  the  letter  with  great  composure,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  such  intercourse;  then  addressing 
himself  to  the  bearer,  **  I  will  be  after  diverting  the 
gentleman,"  said  he,  **  in  any  manner  he  shall  uink 
proper;  but,  by  Jesus,  this  is  no  place  for  such 
amusements,  because,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear 
Count,  if  both  should  be  killed  by  the  chance  of 
war,  neither  of  us  will  be  able  to  escape,  and  after 
the  breath  is  out  of  his  body,  he  will  make  but  a 
sorry  excuse  to  his  fiunily  and  friends.  But  that  is 
no  concern  of  mine,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to 
please  him  in  his  own  way." 

Fathom  approved  of  his  remarks,  which  he  rein- 
forced with  sundry  considerations,  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  begged  the  assistance  of  the  major's 
advice,  in  finding  some  expedient  to  terminate  the 
affair  without  bloodshed,  that  no  troublesome  con- 
sequences mi^ht  ensue  either  to  him  or  to  his  an- 
tagonist, who,  m  spite  of  this  overstraining  formality, 
seemed  to  be  a  person  of  worth  and  good-nature. 
**  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  generous  Hibernian, 
**  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  little  man,  and  my 
own  character  is  not  to  seek  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
have  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  fighting,  as 
this  same  carcase  can  testify,  and  if  he  compels  me 
to  run  him  through  the  body,  by  my  shoul,  I  shall 
do  it  in  a  Mendly  manner." 

So  saying,  he  threw  aside  the  blanket,  and  dis- 
puted scars  and  seams  innumerable  upon  his  body, 
which  appeared  like  an  old  patched  leathern  doublet 
**  I  remember,"  proceeded  this  champion,  **  when 
I  was  a  slave  at  Algiers,  Murphy  Macmorris  and  I 
happened  to  have  some  difference  in  the  bagnio, 
upon  which  he  bade  me  turn  out  Arra,  for  what  ? 
said  I,  here  are  no  weapons  that  a  gentleman  can 
use,  and  you  would  not  be  such  a  negro  as  to  box 
like  an  English  carman.  After  he  had  puzzled 
himself  for  some  time,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
retire  into  a  comer,  and  funk  one  another  with 
brimstone,  till  one  of  us  should  give  out  Accord- 
inglv  we  crammed  half  a  dozen  tobacco  pipes  with 
sulphur,  and,  setting  foot  to  foot,  began  to  smoke, 
and  kept  a  constant  fire,  until  Macmorris  dropped 
down ;  then  I  threw  away  my  pipe,  and  taking  poor 
Murphy  in  my  arms,  What  are  you  dead ?  said  I; 
if  you  are  dead,  speak.  No,  by  Jesus  I  cried  he, 
I  an*t  dead,  but  I'm  speechless.  80  he  owned  I  had 
obtained  the  victon^,  and  we  were  as  good  friends  as 
ever.  Now,  if  '^ur.  Minikin  thinks  proper  to  put 
the  affair  upon  the  same  issue,  I  will  smoke  a  pipe 
of  brimstone  with  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  if 
I  cry  out  first,  I  will  be  after  asking  pardon  for  this 
supposed  affront" 

Fathom  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  proposal, 
lo  which,  however,  he  otjected  on  account  of 
Minikin's  delicate  constitution,  which  might  suffer 
more  detriment  from  breathing  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sulphur  than  from  the  discnarge  of  a  pistol,  or 
the  throst  of  a  small  sword.  He  therefore  suggested 
another  expedient  in  lieu  of  the  sulphur,  namely, 
the  gum  called  auafatida^  which,  though  abun- 
dantly nanseous,  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
infirm  texture  of  the  lieutenant's  lungs,  lliis  hint 
being  relished  by  the  m^jor,  our  aiaventurer  re- 


turned to  his  principal,  and  having  repeated  the 
other's  arguments  against  the  use  of  mortal  instrn* 
ments,  described  the  snooedaneum  which  he  had 
concerted  with  Macleaver.  The  captain  at  first 
believed  the  scheme  was  calculated  ror  sobjcctisg 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-prisonen,  and 
began  to  storm  with  great  violence ;  but,  b j  the 
assurances  and  address  of  Fathom,  he  was  at  length 
reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  preparations  were  made 
on  each  side  for  this  dud,  which  was  actoally 
smoked  next  day,  about  noon,  in  a  small  closet, 
detached  from  the  challengei^a  apartment,  and 
within  hearing  of  his  mijesty,  and  all  his  court, 
assembled  as  witnesses  and  umpires  df  the  contest 

The  combatants,  beine  locked  up  together,  began 
to  ply  their  engines  with  |^reat  fuiy,  tuod  itwu  not 
long  before  Captain  Minikin  perceived  he  had  a 
manifest  advanta^  over  his  antagonist  For  his 
organs  were  familiarised  to  the  efliuvia  of  this  drug, 
which  he  had  frequentiy  used  in  the  course  of  an 
hypochondriac  disorder ;  whereas  Macleaver,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  all  sorts  of  medicine,  by  his  wrf 
fisLces  and  attempts  to  puke,  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  the  smell  that  invaded  his  nostrils 
Nevertheless,  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, he  continued  in  action  until  the  closet  iras 
filled  with  such  an  intolerable  vapour  as  discomposed 
the  whole  economy  of  his  entrails,  and  compelled 
him  to  disgorge  his  breakfast  in  the  face  of  his 
opponent,  whose  nerves  were  so  disconcerted  bj 
this  disagreeable  and  unforeseen  discharge,  that  he 
fell  back  into  his  chur  in  a  swoon,  and  the  major 
bellowed  aloud  for  assistance.  The  door  being 
opened,  he  ran  directiy  to  the  window,  to  inhale 
the  fresh  air,  while  the  captain,  recovering  from  his 
fit,  complained  of  Macleaver's  un&ir  proceediog, 
and  demanded  justice  of  the  arbitrators,  who  de- 
cided in  his  fiivour ;  and  the  migor  being  prevailed 
upon  to  ask  pardon  for  having  introduced  Mn. 
Minikin  to  women  of  rotten  reputation,  the  parties 
were  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  peace  and  con- 
cord re-established  in  the  mess. 

Fathom  acquired  universal  applause  for  his  dis- 
creet and  humane  conduct  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
that  same  afternoon  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  lady  in  whose  cause  he  had  exerted  himself. 
He  was  presented  to  her  as  the  husband's  particular 
friend,  and  when  she  understood  how  much  she 
was  indebted  to  his  care  and  concern  for  the  cap* 
tain's  safety,  she  treated  him  with  uncommon  marks 
of  distinction ;  and  he  found  her  a  genteel  well- 
bred  woman,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  personal 
charms,  and  a  well-cultivated  understanding. 

CHAPTER  XMIL 

An  unexpected  Renooniiter,  and  a  happy  Revcrfutiao  In  tbe 
Aflkln  of  our  Adventuier. 

As  she  did  not  lodge  within  the  precincts  of  this 
ffarrison,  she  was  one  day,  after  tea,  conducted  to 
the  gate  by  the  captain  and  the  Count,  and  just  as 
they  approached  the  turnkey's  lodge,  our  hero's 
eyes  were  struck  with  the  apparition  of  his  old  com- 
panion Benaldo,  son  of  his  benefactor  and  ratron, 
the  Count  de  MelviL  What  were  the  emotions  of 
his  soul,  when  he  saw  that  young  pentieman  enter 
the  prison,  and  advance  towards  him,  after  baring 
spoke  to  the  jailer  I  He  never  doubted  that,  being 
informed  of  his  confinement,  he  was  come  to  np* 
braid  him  with  his  villany  and  ingratitnde,  and  be 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  recollect  himself  fhan  that 
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terror  and  gmhy  oonftision  wbich  bu  appeaxtmee 
had  inspired ;  when  the  stranger,  lifting  up  nis  eyes, 
started  back  with  signs  of  extreme  amazement,  and, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  exclaimed,  **  Heaven 
and  earth  I  Sure  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me  I  is 
not  joar  name  Fathom  ?  It  is,  it  must  be  my  old 
ftiend  and  companion,  the  loss  of  whom  I  have  so 
long  regretted  !**  With  these  words  he  ran  towards 
our  adventurer,  and,  while  he  clasped  him  in  his 
arms  "f  ith  all  the  eagerness  of  affection,  protested 
that  this  was  one  of  tibe  happiest  days  he  had  ever 
Kea. 

Ferdinand,  who,  from  this  salutation,  concluded 
lumielf  still  in  possession  of  Benaldo*s  good  opinion, 
vas  not  deficient  in  expressions  of  tenderness  and 
joy ;  he  returned  his  embraces  with  equal  ardour, 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  that  pertur- 
lation  which  proceeded  firom  conscious  perfidy 
and  fear,  was  mistaken  by  the  unsuspecting  Hun- 
garian for  the  sheer  effects  of  love,  gratitude  and 
airprise.  These  first  transports  havmg  subsided, 
they  adjourned  to  the  lodgings  of  Fathom,  who 
•DOD  recollected  bis  spirits  and  invention  so  well 
as  to  amuse  the  other  with  a  feigned  tale  of  his 
ha^  been  taken  by  the  French,  sent  prisoner 
bto  Champaigne,  from  whence  he  had  written 
Bany  letters  to  Count  Melvil  and  his  son,  of  whom 
lie  coold  hear  no  tidings ;  of  his  having  contracted 
as  intimacy  with  a  young  nobleman  of  France, 
vho  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  after  having,  in 
token  of  his  fiiendship,  bequeathed  to  him  a  cou- 
ntable legacy ;  by  this  he  had  been  enabled  to 
visit  the  land  of  hb  fore&thers  in  the  character  of 
&  gentleman,  which  he  had  supported  with  some 
figure,  ontil  he  was  betrayed  into  a  misfortune  that 
(xbaosted  his  funds,  and  drove  him  to  the  spot 
vhere  he  was  now  found.  And  he  solemnly  de- 
^Jved,  that,  far  from  forgetting  the  obligation  he 
oved  to  Count  Melvil,  or  renouncing  the  mendship 
tf  Renaldo,  he  had  actually  resolved  to  set  out  for 
p^nnany  on  his  return  to  the  house  of  his  patron 
B  the  beginning  of  the  week  posterior  to  that  in 
vhieh  he  had  been  arrested. 

Tonn^  Melvil,  whose  own  heart  had  never  known 
the  instigations  of  fraud,  implicitly  believed  the 
ftorj  and  protestations  of  Fathom ;  and  though  he 
voold  not  justify  that  part  of  his  conduct  by  which 
the  term  of  his  good  fortune  was  abridged,  he  could 
Bot  help  excusing  an  indiscretion  into  which  he  had 
^n  huried  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  and  the 
lUorements  of  an  artful  woman.  I^ay,  with  the 
ttmost  warmth  of  friendship,  he  undertook  to  wait 
>pia  Trapwell,  and  endeavour  to  soften  him  into 
KDe  reaaonabte  terms  of  composition. 

Fathom  seemed  to  be  quite  overwhelmed  with  a 
^  seme  of  all  this  goodness,  and  affected  the 
BMet  eager  imiwtience  to  know  the  particulars  of 
Itcnaldo^s  fiute,  since  their  unhappy  separation,  more 
specially  his  errand  to  this  uncomfortable  place, 
vhleh  he  should  henceforth  revere  as  tlie  provi- 
^cttial  scene  of  their  re-union.  Nor  did  he  forget 
to  ioquiie,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful 
■^fiaer,  about  the  situation  of  his  noble  parents 
ltd  amiable  sister. 

At  oentian  of  these  names,  Benaldo,  fetching  a 
^  si^  "  Alas  1  my  friend,'*  said  he,  **  the  count 
B  00  more ;  and,  whiut  ag^vates  my  auction  for 
tW  loss  of  such  a  father,  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
^  onder  his  displeasure  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
^  I  been  present  on  that  melancholy  occaaion, 
^  veil  I  knew  his  generosity  and  paternal  tender- 


ness, that,  sure  I  am,  he  would  in  his  last  momenta 
have  forgiven  an  only  son,  whose  life  had  been  a 
continual  effort  to  render  himself  worthy  of  such  a 
parent,  and  whose  crime  was  no  other  than  an 
honourable  passion  for  the  most  meritorious  of  her 
sex.  But  I  was  removed  at  a  fktal  distance  fh>m 
him,  and  doubtless  my  conduct  must  have  been 
invidiously  misrepresented.  Be  that  as  it  will,  my 
mother  has  a^n  given  her  hand  in  wedlock  to 
Count  Trebasi ;  by  whom  I  have  the  mortification 
to  be  informed  that  I  am  totally  excluded  from  my 
Other's  succession ;  and  I  learn  from  other  quarters, 
that  my  sister  is  barbarously  treated  by  this  in- 
human father-in-law.  Grant,  Heaven,  I  mav  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  expostulating  with  the 
tyrant  upon  that  subject" 

So  saying,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyes 
lightened  wiUi  resentment  Aen  he  thus  proceeded. 

"  My  coming  hither  to-day,  was  with  a  view  to 
visit  a  poor  female  relation,  from  whom  I  yesterday 
received  a  letter,  describing  her  most  deplorable 
situation,  and  solicitbg  my  assistance;  out  the 
turnkey  affirms  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  the 
gaol,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  consult  the  keeper, 
when  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  sight  of 
my  dear  Fathom.** 

Our  adventurer  having  wiped  from  his  eyes  the 
tears  which  were  produced  by  the  news  of  his  wor- 
thy patron's  death,  desired  to  luiow  the  name  of 
that  afiUcted  prisoner,  in  whose  behalf  he  interested 
himself  so  much,  and  Benaldo  produced  the  letter, 
subscribed,  **  Your  unfortunate  cousin,  Helen 
Mevil.*'  This  pretended  relation,  after  having 
explained  the  degree  of  consanguinity  which  she  and 
the  Count  stood  in  to  each  other,  and  occasionally 
mentioned  some  anecdotes  of  the  family  in  Scot- 
land, gave  him  to  understand  that  she  had  married 
a  merchant  of  London,  who,  by  repeated  losses  in 
trade,  had  been  reduced  to  indigence,  and  afterwards 
confined  in  prison,  where  he  then  lay  a  breathless 
corpse,  having  left  her  in  the  utmost  extremity  of 
wretchedness  and  want,  with  two  young  children 
in  the  small-pox,  and  an  incurable  cancer  in  one 
of  her  own  breasts.  Indeed,  the  picture  she  drew 
was  so  moving,  and  her  expressions  so  sensibly 
pathetic,  that  no  person,  whose  heart  was  not  alto- 
gether callous,  could  peruse  it  without  emotion. 
Benaldo  had  sent  two  guineas  by  the  messenger, 
whom  she  had  represented  as  a  trustv  servant, 
whose  fidelity  had  l^n  proof  against  all  the  distress 
of  her  mistress ;  and  he  was  now  arrived  in  order 
to  reinforce  his  bounty. 

Fathom,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  prac- 
tices, immediately  comprehended  the  scheme  of  thia 
letter,  and  confidently  assured  him  that  no  such 
person  resided  in  the  prison,  or  in  any  other  place. 
And  when  his  friend  applied  for  information  to  the 
keeper,  these  assurances  were  confirmed ;  and  that 
stem  janitor  told  him  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
a  stale  trick,  which  was  often  practised  upon  stran- 
gers by  a  set  of  sharpers,  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  pick  up  hints  of  intelligence  TelatLog  to 
private  mmilies,  upon  which  they  build  such  super- 
structures of  fraud  and  imposition. 

However  piqued  the  young  Hungarian  might  be 
to  find  himself  duped  in  this  manner,  he  rejoiced  at 
the  occasion  which  had  thrown  Fathom  in  his  way ; 
and,  after  having  made  him  a  tender  of  his  purse, 
took  his  leave,  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  Trapwell, 
who  was  not  quite  so  untractable  as  an  enraged 
cuckold  commonly  is ;  for,  by  this  time,  he  had 
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accomplished  the  best  part  of  his  aim,  which  vas 
to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  defendant  was  no  more  than  a  needy 
adventurer,  who,  in  all  probability,  woold  be  re- 
leased by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  benefit  of 
insolvent  debtors ;  in  which  case,  he,  the  plaintiJBT, 
would  reap  no  solid  advantage  from  his  imprison- 
ment 

He,  therefore,  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  mediator,  and,  after  much  canvassine,  agreed  to 
discharge  the  defendant,  in  consideration  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  were  immediately  paid  by 
Count  Melvil,  who,  by  this  deduction,  was  reduced 
to  somewhat  less  than  thirty. 

Nevertheless,  he  cheerfully  beggared  himself  in 
behalf  of  his  friend,  for  whose  release  he  forthwith 
obtained  an  order ;  and,  next  day,  our  adventurer, 
having  bid  a  formal  adieu  to  his  fellows  in  distress, 
and,  in  particular,  to  his  migesty,  for  whose  restora- 
tion his  prayers  were  preferred,  he  quitted  the  gaol, 
and  accompanied  his  deliverer,  with  all  the  outward 
marks  of  unutterable  gratitude  and  esteem. 

Surely,  if  his  heart  had  been  made  of  penetrahU 
stufff  it  would  have  been  touched  by  the  circum- 
stances of  this  redemption ;  but  haa  not  his  soul 
been  invincible  to  all  such  attacks,  these  memoirs 
would  possibly  never  have  seen  the  light 

When  they  arrived  at  Benaldo's  lodgings,  that 
^oung  gentleman  honoured  him  with  other  proofs 
of  confidence  and  friendship,  by  giving  him  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  all  the  adventures  m  which  he 
had  been  engaged  after  Fathom's  desertion  from 
the  imperial  camp.  He  told  him,  that,  immediately 
after  the  war  was  finished,  his  &ther  had  pressed 
him  to  a  very  advantageous  match,  with  which  he 
would  have  complied,  though  his  heart  was  not  at 
all  concerned,  had  not  he  been  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  seeing  the  world  before  he  could  take  any 
step  towards  a  settlement  for  life.  That  he  had 
signified  his  sentiments  on  this  head  to  the  Count, 
who  opposed  them  with  unusual  obstinacy,  as  pro- 
ductive of  a  delay  which  might  be  fatal  to  his  pro- 
posal; for  which  reason  he  had  retired  incognito 
from  his  family,  and  travelled  through  sundry  states 
and  countries,  in  a  disguise  by  which  he  eluded  the 
inouiries  of  his  parents. 

That,  in  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he 
was  captivated  bv  the  irresistible  charms  of  a  young 
ladv,  on  whose  heart  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a  tender  impression.  That  their  mutual  love 
had  subjected  both  to  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
during  which  they  suffered  a  cruel  separation ;  after 
the  torments  of  which,  he  had  happily  found  her  in 
England,  where  she  now  lived  entirely  cut  off  from 
her  native  country  and  connexions,  and  destitute 
of  every  other  resource  but  his  honour,  love,  and 
protection.  And,  finally,  that  he  was  determined 
to  combat  his  own  desires,  how  violent  soever  they 
might  be,  until  he  should  have  made  some  suitable 
provision  for  the  consequences  of  a  stricter  union 
with  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  that  he  might  not,  by 
a  precipitate  marriage,  ruin  the  person  whom  he 
adored. 

This  end  he  proposed  to  attain,  by  an  application 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
would  have  some  regard  to  his  own  service,  and 
that  of  his  father ;  and  thither  he  resolved  to  re- 
pair, with  the  first  opportunity,  now  that  he  had 
found  a  friend  with  whom  he  could  intrust  the 
inestimable  jewel  of  his  heart. 

He  likewise  gave  our  hero  to  imderstand,  that 


he  had  been  eight  months  in  England,  during  vbkb 
he  had  lived  in  a  frugal  manner,  that  he  might  not 
unnecessarily  exhaust  the  money  he  had  been  able 
to  raise  upon  his  own  credit ;  that,  hitherto,  be  bsd 
been  obliged  to  defer  his  departure  for  Geimanv, 
on  account  of  his  attendance  upon  the  mother  of  bU 
mistress,  who  was  lately  dead  of  sorrow  and  cbt- 
grin ;  and  that,  since  he  resided  in  London ;  he  bad 
often  heard  of  the  celebrated  Count  Fathom,  though 
he  never  imagined  that  his  friend  Ferdinand  cook 
be  distinguished  by  that  appellation. 


CHAPTER  XIJV. 

Fathom  justifies  the  Proverb,  "  What's  bred  in  the  bone  vlQ 
never  come  out  of  the  fleth.'* 

Soke  circumstances  of  this  conversation  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our  adventurer, 
who  nevertheless  concealed  his  emotions  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  friend,  and  was  next  day  intro- 
duced to  that  hidden  treasure  of  which  Kenaldo  had 
spoken  with  such  rapture  and  adoration.  It  was  not 
without  reason  he  had  expatiated  upon  ^e  personal 
attractions  of  this  young  lady,  whom,  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  call  Monimia,  a  name  that  implies  her 
orphan  situation.  When  she  entered  the  room,  even 
Fathom,  whose  eyes  had  been  sated  with  beantj, 
was  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  and  could  scarce 
recollect  himself  so  far  as  to  perform  the  ceremooy 
of  his  introduction. 

She  seemed  to  be  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  Her 
stature  was  tall ;  her  motion  gracefbl.  A  knot  of 
artificial  flowers  restrained  the  luxuriancy  of  her 
fine  black  hair,  that  flowed  in  shining  ringlets 
adown  her  snowy  neck.  The  contour  of  her  face 
was  oval }  her  forehead  remarkably  high ;  her  com- 
plexion clean  and  delicate,  though  not  florid ;  and 
her  eyes  were  so  piercing,  as  to  strike  the  sool  of 
every  beholder.  Yet,  upon  this  occasion,  one  half 
of  their  vivacity  was  echpsed  by  a  languishing  air 
of  melancholy  concern ;  which,  while  it  in  a  man- 
ner sheathed  the  edge  of  her  beauty,  added  a  moet 
engaging  sweetness  to  her  looks.  In  short,  every 
feature  was  elegantly  perfect ;  and  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  ravishing  and  delightful. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  mutual  sentiments  of 
the  two  lovers  at  meeting,  by  the  pleasure  that  sen- 
sibly diffused  itself  in  the  countenances  of  both. 
Fatnom  was  received  by  her  as  the  intimate  friend 
of  her  admirer,  whom  she  had  often  heard  of  in 
terms  of  the  most  sincere  affection ;  and  the  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  the  Italian  language, 
because  she  was  a  foreigner  who  had  not  as  yet 
made  great  proficiency  m  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue.  Her  understanding  was  such  as, 
instead  of  diminishing,  reinforced  the  prepossession 
which  was  inspired  by  her  appearance ;  and  if  the 
sum  total  of  her  charms  could  not  melt  the  heart, 
it  at  least  excited  the  appetite  of  Fathom  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  gazed  upon  her  with  such  violence 
of  desire,  as  had  never  transported  him  before ;  and 
he  instantly  began  to  harbour  thoughts,  not  only 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  his  generoos  patron,  but 
also  to  the  prudential  maxims  he  had  adopted  oa| 
his  first  entrance  into  life.  J 

We  have  already  recorded  divers  instances  o^ 
his  conduct  to  prove  that  there  was  an  intemperance; 
in  his  blood,  which  often  interfered  with  hii! 
caution ;  and  although  he  had  found  means  to 
render  this  heat  sometimes  subservient  to  his  in- 
terest, yet,  in  all  probability,  Heaven  mingled  the 
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ingredient  in  his  eonstitation,  on  purpose  to  conn- 
tenet  his  consummate  craft,  defeat  the  villany  of 
his  intention,  and  at  hist  expose  him  to  the  justice 
of  the  law,  and  the  contempt  of  his  fellow-creatnres. 

Stimulated  as  he  was  by  the  beauty  of  the  incom- 
parable Monimia,  he  foresaw  that  Uie  conquest  of 
her  heart  would  cost  him  a  thousand  times  more 
laixMir  and  address  than  all  the  victories  he  had 
ever  aehieved ;  for,  besides  her  superior  understand- 
ing, her  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  gratitude,  re- 
ligion, and  pride  of  birth,  her  heart  was  already 
engaged  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  love  and  obligation, 
to  a  roan  whose  person  and  acquired  accomplish- 
D<^nts  at  least  equalled  his  own ;  and  whose  con- 
nexion with  him  was  of  such  a  nature  as  raised  an 
alnaost  insurmoontable  bar  to  his  design ;  because, 
with  what  face  could  he  commence  rival  to  the 
person  whose  family  had  raised  him  from  want  and 
serrillty,  and  whose  own  generosity  had  rescued 
bim  from  the  miseries  of  a£eary  gaol  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  reflections,  he  would  not 
hj  iside  an  idea  which  so  agreeably  flattered  his 
imagination.  He,  like  every  other  projector  in  the 
iune  circumstances,  was  so  partial  to  his  own 
qnalifications,  as  to  think  the  lady  would  soon 
perceive  a  difference  between  him  and  llenaldo 
that  could  not  fidl  to  turn  to  his  advantage  in  her 
opinion.  He  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  levity 
and  inconstancy  of  the  sex;  and  did  not  doubt 
that,  in  the  coarse  of  their  acquaintance,  he  should 
profit  by  that  langour  which  often  creeps  upon  and 
flattens  the  intercourse  of  lovers  cloyed  with  the 
sight  and  conversation  of  each  other. 

This  way  of  arguing  was  very  natural  to  a  man 
vho  had  never  known  other  motives  than  those  of 
sensuality  and  convenience;  and  perhaps,  upon 
these  maxims,  he  might  have  succeeded  with  nme- 
teaths  of  the  &ir  sex.  But,  for  once,  he  erred  in 
his  calcnlation ;  Monimia's  soul  was  perfect,  her 
virtue  impregnable.  His  first  approaches  were, 
IS  usnal,  performed  by  the  method  of  insinuation, 
vhich  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
Ktnally  acquired  a  verv  distinguished  share  of  her 
&Toor  and  esteem.  To  this  he  had  been  recom- 
Bieoded,  in  the  warmest  strain  of  exaggerating 
friendship,  by  her  dear  Renaldo ;  so  that,  placing 
the  most  unreserved  confidence  in  his  honour  and 
integrity,  and  being  almost  quite  destitute  of  ac- 
<tQaintance,  sh3  made  no  scruple  of  owning  herself 
pleased  with  his  company  and  conversation ;  and 
therefore  he  was  never  abridged  in  point  of  oppor- 
tonity.  She  had  too  much  discernment  to  overlook 
hisancommon  talents  and  agreeable  addrtfss,  and 
too  much  susceptibility  to  observe  them  with  indif- 
ference. She  not  only  regarded  him  as  the  confi- 
<bst  of  her  lover,  but  admired  him  as  a  person 
vhose  attachment  did  honour  to  Count  Melvil's 
ehoice.  She  found  his  discourse  remarkably  en- 
ttrtaining,  his  politeness  dignified  with  an  air  of 
uncommon  sincerity,  and  she  was  ravished  with  his 
d^iU  in  music,  an  art  of  which  she  was  deeply 
enamoured. 

While  he  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  the  fair 
Mooimia,  Renaldo  rejoiced  at  their  intimacy,  being 
extremely  happy  in  the  thought  of  having  found  a 
&uid  who  could  amuse  and  protect  the  dear 
creature  in  his  absence.  That  she  might  be  the 
^er  prepared  for  the  temporary  separation  which 
be  meditated,  he  began  to  be  less  frequent  in  his 
^ts,  or  rather  to  interrupt,  by  gradual  intermis- 
fiooa,  the  constant  attendance  he  had  bestowed 


upon  her  since  her  mother's  death.  This  alteration 
she  was  enabled  to  bear  by  the  assiduities  of  Fathoni, 
when  she  understood  that  her  lover  was  indis- 
pensably employed  in  negotiating  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  his  intended  voyage.  This  was 
really  the  case ;  for,  as  the  reader  hath  been  already 
informed,  the  provision  he  had  made  for  that 
emergency  was  expended  in  behalf  of  our  adven- 
turer ;  and  tlie  persons  of  whom  he  had  borrowed 
it,  far  from  approving  of  the  use  to  which  it  was  put, 
and  accommodating  him  with  a  fresh  suppVy,  re- 
proached him  with  his  benevolence  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty to  them;  and,  instead  of  favouring  this 
second  application,  threatened  to  distress  him  for 
what  he  had  already  received.  While  he  endea- 
voured to  surmount  these  difficulties,  his  small 
reversion  was  quite  exhausted,  and  he  saw  himself 
on  the  brink  of  wanting  the  common  necessaries 
of  life. 

There  was  no  difficulty  which  he  could  not  have 
encountered  with  fortitude,  had  he  alone  been  con- 
cerned. But  his  affection  and  regard  for  Monimia 
were  of  such  a  delicate  nature,  tlut  fiir  from  being 
able  to  bear  the  prospect  of  her  wanting  the  least 
convenience,  he  could  not  endure  that  she  should 
suspect  her  situation  cost  him  a  moment's  per- 
plexity; because  he  foresaw  it  would  wring  her 
gentle  heart  with  unspeakable  anguish  and  vexation. 
This,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  by 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  emperor's  equity, 
and  frequent  declarations  touching  the  goodness 
and  security  of  that  credit  from  which  he  derived 
his  present  subsistence. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Anecdotes  of  Poverty,  and  Experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
th<w«  whom  it  may  concern. 

His  affairs  being  thus  circumstanced,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  passed  his  time  in  tranquillity. 
Every  day  ushered  m  new  demands  and  fresh  anxiety; 
for  though  his  economy  was  frugal,  it  could  not  be 
supported  without  money;  and  now  not  onl^  his 
funds  were  drained,  but  also  his  private  fnends 
tired  of  relieving  his  domestic  necessities;  nay, 
they  began  to  relinquish  his  company,  which  for- 
merly they  had  coveted;  and  those  who  still  favoured 
him  with  their  company  embittered  that  &vrur 
with  disagreeable  advice,  mingled  with  impertinent 
reproof.  They  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  last 
instance  of  his  friendsnip  for  Fathom,  as  a  piece  of 
wrong-headed  extravagance,  which  neither  his 
fortune  could  afford,  nor  his  conscienoe  excuse; 
and  alleged  that  such  specimens  of  generosity  are 
vicious  m  any  man,  let  his  finances  be  never  so 
opulent,  if  he  has  any  relations  of  his  own  who  need 
his  assistance ;  but  altogether  scandalous,  not  to  say 
unjust,  in  a  person  who  depends  for  his  own  support 
on  the  favour  of  his  friends. 

These  expostulations  did  not  even  respect  the 
beauteous,  the  accomplished,  the  gentle-hearted,  the 
orphan  Monimia.  Although  they  owned  her  per- 
fections, and  did  not  deny  that  it  would  be  highly 
meritorious  in  any  man  of  fortune  to  make  her 
happy,  they  disapproved  of  Renaldo's  attachment  to 
the  fair  beggar,  made  light  of  that  intimate  union 
of  hearts  which  subsist^  between  the  two  lovers, 
and  which  no  human  consideration  could  dissolve ; 
and  some  among  them,  in  the  consummation  of 
their  prudence,  ventured  to  hint  a  proposal  of  pro- 
viding for  her  in  the  service  of  some  lady  of  fiuhion. 
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A07  reader  of  lensilMlHy  will  eanlj  ooooeiTe  how 
these  admonitioiis  were  relished  b j  a  young  ^gentle- 
man whose  pride  was  indomitable,  wnose  notions  of 
hononr  were  scmpnlonsly  rigid  and  romantic,  whose 
temper  was  warm,  and  whose  lore  was  intense. 
Every  such  suggestion  was  as  a  dagger  to  his  sonl; 
and  what  rendered  the  torture  more  exquisite,  he 
lay  under  obligations  to  those  very  persons  whose 
sdfish  and  sorud  sentiments  he  disdained ;  so  that 
he  was  restricted  by  |;ratitude  fh>m  giving  vent  to 
his  indignation,  and  his  forlorn  circumstances  would 
not  permit  him  to  renounce  their  acquaintance. 
While  he  struggled  with  these  mortifioitions,  his 
wants  grew  more  and  more  importunate,  and  his 
creditors  became  clamorous. 

Fathom,  to  whom  all  his  grievances  were  dis- 
closed, lamented  his  hard  hap  with  all  the  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  which  he  could  expect  to 
find  in  such  a  zealous  adherent  He  upbraided 
himself  incessantly  as  the  cause  of  his  patron's  dis- 
tress; took  God  to  witness  that  he  would  rather 
have  perished  in  gaol  than  lutye  eigoyed  his  liberty, 
had  he  known  it  would  have  cost  his  dearest  friend 
and  benefactor  one-tenth  part  of  the  anguish  he  now 
saw  him  su£fer ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  fervency  of 
his  affection  slowed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  offered 
to  beg,  steaX  or  plunder  on  the  highway,  for 
.Benaldo's  assistance. 

Certain  it  is,  he  might  have  recollected  a  less 
disagreeable  expedient  than  any  of  these  to  alleviate 
the  pangs  of  tms  unhappy  lover ;  for,  at  that  very 
period  he  was  possessed  of  money  and  movables  to 
the  amount  of  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  which 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  severest  pangs  of  the 
Count's  misfortune.  But,  whether  he  did  not  reflect 
upon  this  resource,  or  was  willing  to  let  Melvil  be 
better  acquainted  with  adversity,  which  is  the  great 
school  of  life,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine. 
Yet,  so  &r  was  he  fitmi  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
young  Hunsarian,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  receive 
a  shflire  of  the  miserable  pittance  which  that  gentle- 
man made  shift  to  extort  from  the  complaisance  of  a 
few  companions,  whose  countenance  he  still  enjoyed. 

Benaldo's  life  was  now  become  a  sacrifice  to  the 
most  poignant  distress.  Almost  his  whole  time 
was  engrossed  by  a  double  scheme,  comprehendiuff 
his  efforts  to  render  his  departure  practicable,  and 
his  expedients  for  raising  the  means  of  daily  bread. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  he  exerted  himself  among 
a  set  of  merchants,  some  of  whom  knew  his  fimiily 
and  expectations ;  and,  for  the  last,  he  was  fain  to 
depend  upon  the  assistance  of  a  few  intimates,  who 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish  him  with  sums 
of  consequence.  These,  however,  gradually  dropped 
ofi^  on  pretence  of  friendly  resentment  for  his  in- 
discreet conduct ;  so  that  he  found  himself  naked 
and  deserted  by  all  his  former  companions,  except 
one  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  kved  in  the  most 
uareserved  correspondence,  as  with  a  person  of  the 
wannest  friendship,  and  the  most  unbounded  bene- 
volence :  nay,  he  had  actually  experienced  repeated 
proofli  of  his  generosity ;  and  such  were  the  Count's 
sentiments  of  the  gratitude,  love,  and  esteem,  which 
were  due  to  the  author  of  these  obligations,  that  he 
would  have  willingly  laid  down  his  own  life  for  his 
interest  or  advantage.  He  had  already  been  at 
different  times  accommodated  by  this  benefiu;tor 
with  occasional  supplies,  amounting  in  the  whde  to 
about  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  and  so  fearful  was  he 
of  takinff  any  step  bv  which  he  might  forfeit  the 
good- will  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  struggled  with 


unparalleled  difllenltj   and   vexation,  before  1 
could  prevail  upon  hmitelf  to  put. his  liberality 
another  proofl 

What  maxims  of  delicacr  will  not  the  dire  caJ 
of  necessity  infringe !  BMuoed  to  the  altovatii 
of  applying  once  more  to  that  beneficence  whic 
had  never  fiuled  him,  or  of  seeing  Mcmimin  starvi 
he  chose  the  first,  as  of  two  evils  the  least,  an 
intrusted  Fathom  with  a  letter  explaining  the  bhtei 
ness  of  his  case.  It  was  not  without  trepidatia 
that  he  received  in  the  evening  from  his  messengc 
an  answer  to  this  billet ;  but  what  were  his  pen| 
when  he  learned  the  contents  I  The  gentleman,  afte 
having  professed  himself  Melvil's  sincere  well 
wisher,  save  him  to  understand,  thmt  he  ws 
resolved  for  the  future  to  detuh  himself  from  ever 
correspondence  which  would  be  inconvenient  fo 
him  to  maintain  ;  that  he  considered  his  intimac^ 
with  the  Count  in  that  light ;  yet,  nevertheless,  i 
his  distress  was  really  as  great  as  he  had  describee 
it,  he  would  still  contribute  something  towards  hii 
relief;  and  accordingly  had  sent  by  the  bearer  fiv< 
guineas  for  that  purpose ;  but  desired  him  to  takt 
notice,  that,  in  so  doing,  he  laid  himself  under  sooh 
difficulty. 

Benaldo's  grief  and  mortification  sit  this  dis- 
appointment  were  unspeakable.  He  now  saw  d^ 
molished  the  last  screen  betwixt  him  and  th< 
extremity  of  indigence  and  woe ;  he  beheld  ilu 
mistress  of  his  soul  abandoned  to  the  bleakest  scen« 
of  poverty  and  want ;  and  he  deeply  n^sented  th< 
lofty  stram  of  the  letter,  by  which  he  conceived 
himself  treated  as  a  worthless  spendthrift  and 
importunate  beggar.  Though  his  purse  was  ex' 
hsusted  to  the  last  shilling;  thongn  he  was  sm* 
rounded  with  necessities  and  demands,  and  knev 
not  how  to  provide  another  meal  for  his  ^a 
dependent,  he,  in  opposition  to  all  the  soggestiom 
and  eloquence  of  FaUiom,  despatched  him  wiUi  the 
money  and  another  billet,  intimating,  in  the  mos< 
respectful  terms,  that  he  approved  of  his  lnend*i 
new  adopted  maxim,  which,  for  the  fiitare,  be 
should  always  take  care  to  remember ;  and  that  he 
had  sent  back  the  last  instance  of  his  bounty,  as  1 
proof  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  incommode  bar 
benefactor. 

This  letter,  though  sincerely  meant,  and  writtes 
in  a  very  serious  mood,  the  gentleman  considered 
as  an  ungrateful  piece  of  irony,  and  in  that  opinios 
complained  to  several  persons  of  the  Count's  ae- 
quaiotance,  who  unanimously  exclaimed  agaiasi 
him  as  a  sordid,  unthankful,  and  profligate  knava 
that  abuse!  and  reviled  those  very  people  who  faa^ 
generously  befriended  him,  whenever  they  found  if 
inconvenient  to  nourish  his  extravagance  with  fat' 
ther  supplies.  Notwithstanding  these  accnmulatel 
oppressions,  he  still  persevered  with  fortitude  in  hii 
enaeavours  to  disentangle  himself  from  this  masi 
of  misery.  To  these  he  was  encouraged  by  a  kttei 
which  about  this  time  he  received  from  his  sster, 
importing,  that  she  had  good  reason  to  believe  tbf 
real  will  of  her  fiither  had  been  suppressed  foe 
certain  sinister  views ;  and  desiring  him  to  hasten 
bis  departure  for  Hungary,  where  he  woald  still 
find  some  friends  who  were  both  able  and  willing  tt 
support  his  cause.  He  had  some  trinkets  left ;  tbC 
pawnbroker's  shop  was  still  open ;  and  hitherto  hd 
made  shift  to  conceal  from  Monimia  the  extent  d 
his  affliction. 

The  money  broker  whom  he  employed,  afkai 
haying  »ma.ld  him  with  «  wie^^^"      ^ 
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vhieh  wired  no  other  mirpoee  than  that  of  pro- 
tnctkig  hie  own  job^  at  lenflth  nndertook  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  a  set  of  monied  men  who  had 
been  yery  Tentorons  in  lending  sums  upon  per- 
tonal  secnrity;  he  was  therefore  introduced  to 
their  clnb  in  the  most  &TOurable  manner,  alter  the 
broker  had  endeavoured  to  prepossess  them  sepa- 
rately, with  magnificent  ideas  of  his  fiunily  and 
fortune. — Bj  means  of  this  anticipation  he  was 
receired  with  a  manifest  relaxation  of  that  sererity 
which  people  of  this  class  mingle  in  their  aspects  to 
the  world  m  general;  and  they  eyen  vied  with  each 
other  in  theur  demonstrations  of  hospitality  and 
respect ;  for  erery  one  in  pardcnlar  looked  upon 
him  as  a  young  heir,  who  would  bleed  freely,  and 
mortgage  at  cent  per  cent 

BCTaido,  buoyed  up  with  these  exterior  civilities, 
beipn  to  flatter  himself  with  hopes  of  success, 
which,  however,  were  soon  checkea  by  the  nature 
ttf  the  eonversadon ;  during  which  the  chairman 
apbruded  one  of  the  members  in  -open  club  for 
Ittving  once  lent  forty  pounds  upon  slight  security. 
The  person  accused  alleged,  in  his  own  defence, 
that  the  borrower  was  his  own  kinsman,  whose 
foods  he  knew  to  be  sufficient;  that  he  had  granted 
his  bond,  and  been  at  the  expense  of  insurmg  his 
life  for  the  money;  and,  in  conclusion,  had  dis- 
charged it  to  &e  day  with  great  punctuality.  These 
allesations  were  not  deemed  exculpatory  by  the  rest 
of  &e  assembly,  who  with  one  voice  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  unwarrantable  rashness  and  indiscre- 
tion, which,  in  time  coming,  most  undoubtedly 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character  and  credit 
This  was  a  bitter  declaradon  to  the  young  Count, 
who  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  improve  uie  foot- 
ing he  had  gained  among  them,  by  courting  their 
company,  conforming  to  their  manners,  and  atten- 
tively listming  to  their  discourse.    When  he  had 
cultivated  them  wi^  great  assiduity  for  the  space 
of  Mme  weeks,  dined  at  their  houses  upon  pressing 
Invitations,  and  received  repeated  offen  of  service 
and  friendship,  believing  that  things  were  now  ripe 
for  the  purpose,  he,  one  day,  at  a  tavern  to  which 
he  had  invited  him  to  dinner,  ventured  to  disclose 
bis  sitnatioQ  to  him  whose  countenance  was  the 
least  unpromising;  and  as  he  introduced  the  busi- 
ness with  a  proposal  of  borrowing  money,  he 
percoved  his  eyes  sparkle  with  a  visible  alacrity, 
from  which  he  drew  a  happy  pnssage.    But,  alas ! 
this  was  no  more  than  a  transient  gleam  of  sunshine, 
which  was  suddenly  obumbrated  by  the  sequel  of 
his  explanation ;  insomuch,  that,  when  the  merchant 
nnderstood  the  nature  of  the  security,  his  visage 
was  involved  in  a  most  disagreeable  gloom,  and 
his  eyes  distorted  into  a  most  hideous  obliquity  of 
vinon :  indeed  he  squinted  so  horribly,  that  Kenaldo 
vas  amazed  and  almost  affirighted  at  his  looks, 
imtil  he  perceived  that  this  distortion  proceeded 
from  eonoem  for  a  silver  tobacco  box  which  he  had 
hati  down  by  him  on  tiie  table,  after  having  filled 
his  pipe.    As  the  youth  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
necessities,  the  other  became  gradually  alarmed  for 
this  ntensil,  to  which  he  darted  his  eyes  askance  in 
this  pivteniatural   direction,  until   he  had  slily 
secued  it  in  his  pocket 

Hiving  made  this  successful  conveyance,  he 
shifted  his  eyes  alternately  from  the  young  gentle- 
man to  the  broker  for  a  considerable  pause,  during 
vhich  he  in  silence  reproached  the  last  for  intro- 
ducing such  a  beggarly  varlet  to  his  acquaintance; 
*hra  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  **  Sir,"  said 


he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Count,  ''if  I  had  all 
the  inclination  in  the  world  to  comply  with  your 
proposal,  it  is  really  not  in  my  power.  My  cor- 
respondents abroad  have  remitted  such  a  number 
of  bad  bills  of  late,  that  all  my  running  cash  hath 
been  exhausted  in  supporting  their  credit  Mr, 
Ferret,  sure  I  am,  you  was  not  ignorant  of  my 
situation ;  and  Fm  not  a  little  surprised  that  you 
should  bring  the  gentleman  to  me  on  business  of 
this  kind ;  but,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  Bray  a 
fool  m  a  mortar,  and  he^U  never  be  wieeJ*  So  sayings 
with  a  most  emphatic  glance  directed  to  the  broker, 
he  rung  the  bell,  and  called  for  the  reckoning; 
when,  finding  that  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  Renaldo, 
he  thanked  him  drily  for  his  good  cheer,  and  in  an 
abrupt  manner  took  himself  away. 

Though  baffled  in  this  quarter,  the  young  gentle- 
man w^d  not  despair;  but  forthwith  employed 
Mr.  Ferret  in  an  application  to  another  of  the 
society ;  who,  after  having  heard  the  tenns  of  his 
commission,  desired  him  to  tell  his  principal,  that 
he  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  partner,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  in  one 
of  our  American  plantations.  A  third  being  so- 
licited, excused  iumself  on  account  of  an  oath 
which  he  had  lately  taken  on  the  back  of  a  con- 
siderable loss.  A  fourth  being  tried,  made  answer, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  way.  And  a  fifth  candidly 
owned,  that  he  never  lent  money  without  proper 
security. 

Thus  the  forlorn  Renaldo  tried  every  experiment 
without  success,  and  now  saw  the  last  ray  of  hope 
extinguished.  Well  nigh  destitute  of  present  sup- 
port, and  encompassed  with  unrelenting  duns,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors,  and  seek  some 
comfort  m  the  conversation  of  his  charming  mis- 
tress, and  his  fhithful  friend ;  yet,  even  there,  he 
experienced  the  extremest  rigour  of  adverse  fate. 
Every  rap  at  the  door  alarmed  him  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  noisy  tradesman  demanding 
payment  When  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself 
with  drawing,  some  unlucky  feature  of  the  occa- 
sional portrait  recalled  the  image  of  an  obdurate 
creditor,  and  made  him  tremble  at  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  When  he  fled  for  shelter  to  the  flatter- 
ing creation  of  fancy,  some  abhorred  idea  always 
sttfted  up  amidst  the  gay  vision,  and  dissolved  the 
pleasing  enchantment — Even  the  seraphic  voice 
of  Monimia  had  no  longer  power  to  compose  the 
anxious  tumults  of  his  mind.  Every  song  she 
warbled,  every  tune  she  played,  recalled  to  his 
remembrance  some  scene  of  love  and  happiness 
elapsed ;  and  overwhelmed  his  soul  with  the  woefhl 
comparison  of  past  and  present  fote.  He  saw  all 
that  was  amiable  and  perfect  in  woman,  all  that  he 
held  most  dear  and  sacred  upon  earth,  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  misery,  without  knowing  the  danger 
of  her  situation,  and  found  himself  unable  to  pre- 
vent her  foil,  or  even  to  forewarn  her  of  the  peril ; 
for  as  we  have  already  observed,  his  soul  could  not 
brook  the  thought  of  communicating  the  tidings  of 
distress  to  the  tender-hearted  Monimia. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 
Renaldo'i  Distress  deepens,  and  Fathom's  Plot  tliickens. 

Such  aggravated  misfortune  could  not  foil  to  aflPect 
his  temper  and  deportment  The  continual  efforts 
he  made  to  conceal  his  vexation  produced  a  mani- 
fest distraction  in  his  behaviour  and  discourse.  He 
began  to  be  seized  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  poor 
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Monimia,  whom  he  thensfore  shimDed  as  much  as 
the  circumstances  of  their  correspondence  would 
allow ;  and  everj  evening  he  went  forth  alone  to 
some  solitary  place,  where  he  could,  unperceived, 
^re  a  loose  to  the  transports  of  his  sorrow,  and 
in  silence  meditate  some  means  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  his  woe.  His  heart  was  sometimes  so 
savaged  with  despair,  which  represented  mankind  as 
his  inveterate  enemies,  that  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  denouncing  war  against  the  whole  community, 
and  supplying  his  own  wants  with  the  spoils  he 
should  win.  At  other  times  he  was  tempted  with 
the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  his  miseries  and  life 
together.  Yet  these  were  but  the  transitory  sug- 
gestions of  temporary  madness,  that  soon  yield^ 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  From  the  execution  of 
the  first  he  was  restrained  by  his  own  notions  of 
honour  and  morality ;  and,  from  using  the  other 
expedient,  he  was  deterred  by  his  love  for  Mo- 
nimia, together  with  the  motives  of  philosophy  and 
religion. 

while  in  this  manner  he  secretly  nursed  the 
-worm  of  grief  that  preyed  upon  bis  vitals,  the  al- 
teration in  his  countenance  and  conduct  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  that  discerning  young  lady. 
She  was  alarmed  at  the  change,  yet  afttiid  to  in- 
quire into  the  source  of  it ;  for,  being  ignorant  of 
his  distress,  she  could  impute  it  to  no  cause  in 
which  her  happiness  was  not  deeply  interested. 
She  had  observed  his  strained  oompUisance  and 
extraordinary  emotion.  She  had  detected  him  in 
repeated  attempts  to  avoid  her  company,  and  taken 
notice  of  his  r^;ular  excursions  in  tiie  dark.  These 
were  alarming  symptoms  to  a  lover  of  her  delicacy 
and  pride,  bhe  strove  in  vain  to  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  on  what  she  saw;  and, 
finally,  imputed  the  effects  of  his  despondence  to 
the  alienation  of  his  heart  Made  miserable  be- 
yond expression  by  these  suspicions,  she  imparted 
them  to  Fathom,  who,  by  this  time,  was  m  full 
possession  of  her  confidence  and  esteem,  and  im- 
plored his  advice  touching  her  conduct  in  such  a 
nice  conjuncture. 

This  artful  politician,  who  rejoiced  at  the  effect 
of  her  penetration,  no  sooner  heard  himself  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  than  he  gave  tokens  of  sur- ' 
prise  and  confusion,  signifying  his  concern  to  find 
she  had  discovered  what,  for  the  honour  of  his 
(Hend,  he  wished  had  never  come  to  light  His 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  confirmed  her  fatal  con- 
jecture ;  and  she  conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner,  to  tell  her  if  he  thought  Renaldo*8  heart 
had  contracted  any  new  engagement  At  this 
(question,  he  started  srith  signs  of  extreme  agita- 
tion, and  stifling  an  artificial  sigh,  **  Sure,  madam," 
said  he,  **  vou  cannot  doubt  the  Count's  constancy — 
I  am  conndent — ^he  is  certainly — I  protest,  madam, 
I  am  so  shocked." 

Here  he  made  a  fuU  pause,  as  if  the  conflict  be- 
tween his  integrity  and  his  friendship  would  not 
allow  him  to  proceed,  and  summoned  the  moisture 
into  either  eye — "*  Then  are  my  doubts  removed," 
cried  the  afflicted  Monimia :  "  I  see  your  candour 
in  the  midst  of  your  attachment  to  Renaldo ;  and 
will  no  longer  torment  you  with  impertinent  inter- 
rogatirns  and  vain  comphunts."  With  these  words, 
a  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  her  enchanting  eyes, 
and  she  instantly  withdrew  into  her  own  apartment 
where  she  indulged  her  sorrow  to  excess.  Nor 
was  her  ^rief  unaoimated  with  resentment  She 
was  by  birth,  nature,  and  education,  inspired  with 


that  dignity  of  pride  which  ennobles  the  homu 
heart ;  and  this,  by  the  circumstance  of  her  presecl 
dependence,  was  rendered  extremely  jealous  and 
susceptible ;  insomuch  that  she  could  not  brook  the 
least  shadow  of  indifference,  much  less  an  iajory 
of  such  a  nature,  from  the  man  whom  she  had 
honoured  with  her  affections,  and  for  whom  she 
had  disobliged  and  deserted  her  family  and  friends. 

Though  her  love  was  so  unalterably  fixed  on  this 
unhappy  youth,  that,  without  the  continuation  of 
reciprocal  regard,  her  life  would  have  become  in  j 
nnsnpportable  burden,  even  amidst  all  the  splendoor 
of  affluence  and  pomp ;  and  although  she  foressv, 
that,  when  his  protection  should  cease,  she  most 
be  left  a  wretched  orphan  in  a  foreign  land,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  miseries  of  want ;  yet,  such  was  the  j 
loftiness  of  her  displeasure,  that  she  disdained  to 
complain,  or  even  demand  an  explanation  from  the 
suprosed  author  of  her  wrongs. 

While  she  continued  undetermined  in  her  par- 
pose,  and  fluctnating  on  this  sea  of  torture.  Fathom,    j 
believing  that  now  was  the  season  for  workinf; 
upon  her  passions,  while  they  were  all  in  commo 
tion,  became,  if  possible,  more  assiduous  than  erer 
about  the  fair  mourner,  modelled  his  features  into 
a  melancholy  cast,  pretended  to  share  her  distresi 
with  the  most  emphatic  sympathy,  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  her  resentment  glowing  by  cunning  in- 
sinuations, which,  though  apparently  designed  to 
apolc^ze  for  his  friend,  served  only  to  Sjupavate 
the  guilt  of  his  perfidy  and  dishonour.    iKis  pre- 
text of  friendly  concern  is  the   most   effectnal 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  malice  and  slander : 
and  a  man's  reputation  is  never  so  mortally  stabbed, 
as  when  the  assassin  begins  with  the  preamble 
o^  '*For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely  say  daat  no 
man  upon  earth  has  a  greater  regard  for  him  than   | 
I  have ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  anguish  and  con- 
cern that  I  see  him  misbehave  in  such  a  manner^ 
Then  he  proceeds  to  mangle  his  character,  and  the 
good-  natured  hearers,  concluding  he  is  even  blacker 
than  he  is  represented,  on  the  supposition  that  tb« 
most  atrocious  circumstances  are  softened  or  sup- 
pressed by  the  tenderness  or  friendship  of  the 
accuser,   exclaim,  '*Grood  lack!    what  a  wretch 
he  must  be,  when  his  best  friends  will  no  longer 
attempt  to  defend  himl"    Nay,  sometimes  the»e 
well-wishen  undertake  his  defence,  and  treacher* 
ously  betray  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  by 
omitting  the  reasons  that  may  be  urged  in  hts 
vindication. 

Both  these  methods  were  practised  by  the  wilj 
Ferdinand,  according  to  the  predominant  passion 
of  Monimia.    When  her  indi^^nation  prevailed,  he 
expatiated  upon  his  love  and  smcere  regard  for  Re- 
naldo, which,  he  said,  had  grown  up  tix>m  the  cradle, 
to  such  a  degree  of  fervour,  that  he  would  willingly 
part  with  life  for  his  advantage.    He  shed  tears 
for  his  apostacy ;  but  every  drop  made  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  character ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  «if 
his  grief^  swore,  notwithstanding  his  fondness  for 
Renaldo,  which  had  become  a  part  of  his  constitu- 
tion, that  the  young  Hungarian  deserved  the  most 
infrunous  destiny  for  having  injured  such  perfec- 
tion.   At  other  times,  when  he  found  her  melted 
into  silent  sorrow,  he  affected  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  friend.     He  informed  her,  that  the  yoiut;: 
^ntleman's  temi>er   had   been  uneven  £rom  hi> 
infancy ;  that  frailty  was  natural  to  man  ;  that  he 
might  in  time  be  reclaimed  by  self-conviction  ;  he 
even  hinted,  that  she  might  have  probably  ascriUd 
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to  incoustancY,  what  was  really  the  effect  of  some 
chagrin  which  he  industriously  concealed  from  his 
fiarticipation.  But,  when  he  found  her  disposed  to 
listen  to  this  last  suggestion,  he  destroyed  the  force  of 
It,  by  recollecting  the  circumstances  of  his  nocturnal 
rambles,  which,  he  owned,  would  admit  of  no  fa- 
vourable construction. 

By  these  means  he  blew  the  coals  of  her  jealousy, 
and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  own  character  at  the 
same  time ;  for  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  mirror  of 
faith  and  integrity,  and  the  mind  being  overcharged 
with  woe,  naturally  seeks  some  confidant,  upon 
whose  s^pathy  it  can  repose  itsel£  Indeed  his 
great  aim  was  to  make  himself  necessary  to  her 
affliction,  and  settle  a  gossiping  correspondence,  in 
the  &miliarity  of  which  he  hoped  his  purpose  would 
certainly  be  answered. 

Tet  ue  exertion  o^  these  talents  was  not  limited 
to  her  alone.  While  he  laid  these  trains  for  the 
haplesi  yoimg  lady,  he  was  preparing  snares  of 
mother  kind  for  her  unsuspecting  lover,  who,  for 
the  completion  of  his  misery,  about  this  time  began 
to  perceive  marks  of  disquiet  and  displeasure  in 
the  coontenance  and  deportment  of  his  adored 
Mooimia.  For  that  young  lady,  in  the  midst  of 
her  fpetf  remembered  her  origin,  and  over  her 
Texauon  affected  to  throw  a  veil  of  tranquillity, 
which  served  only  to  give  an  ur  of  disgust  to  her 
iflterual  disturbance. 

Renaldo,  whoM  patience  and  philosophy  were 
barely  sufficient  to  bear  the  load  of  his  other  evils, 
votild  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  with  the 
additional  burden  of  Monimia*s  woe,  if  it  had  not 
usomed  this  appearance  of  disesteem,  which,  as 
he  knew  he  had  not  deserved  it,  brought  his  re-' 
Kotment  to  hb  assistance.  Tet  this  was  but  a 
^n^ched  cordial  to  support  him  against  the  baleful 
Hrflections  that  assaulted  him  from  everv  quarter ; 
it  operated  like  those  desperate  remedies,  which, 
while  they  stimulate  exhausted  nature,  help  to  de- 
rtroy  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  constitution. 
Ue  reriewed  his  own  conduct  widi  ^e  utmost 
severity,  and  could  not  recollect  one  circumstance 
vhlch  could  justly  offend  the  idol  of  his  soul.  The 
more  blameless  he  appeared  to  himself  in  this  ex- 
amination, the  less  excusable  did  her  behaviour 
appear.  He  tasked  his  penetration  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  alteration ;  he  burned  with  impatience 
to  know  it ;  his  discernment  failed  him,  and  he  was 
afraid,  though  he  knew  not  why,  to  demand  an 
explanation.  His  thoughts  were  so  circumstanced, 
that  he  durst  not  even  unbosom  himself  to  Fathom, 
thotigh  his  own  virtue  and  friendship  resisted  those 
Sentiments  that  began  to  intrude  upon  his  mind, 
with  suggestions  to  the  prejudice  of  our  adven- 
turer's fidelity. 

Nevertheless,  unable  to  endure  the  torments  of 
nich  interesting  suspense,  he  at  length  made  an 
<^ort  to  expostulate  with  the  fair  orphan ;  and  in 
u:  abrupt  address,  the  effect  of  his  fear  and  confb- 
»on,  begged  to  know  if  he  had  inadvertently  done 
uj  thing  to  incur  her  displeasure.  Monimia  hear- 
^  herself  bluntly  accosted  in  this  unusual  strain, 
^ler  repeated  insbmces  of  his  reserve  and  supposed 
iQconstancy,  considered  the  question  as  a  fresh 
■&*alt,  and,  summoning  her  whole  pride  to  her 
i^^tance,  replied,  with  affected  tranquillity,  or 
nther  with  an  air  of  scorn,  that  she  had  no  title  to 
j'«i^,  neither  did  she  pretend  to  condemn  his  con- 
4'JeL  lliig  answer,  so  wide  of  that  tenderness  and 
e^ocera  which  hid  hitherto  manifested  itself  in  the 


disposition  of  his  amiable  mistress,  deprived  him  ci 
all  power  to  carry  on  the  conversation,  and  he 
retired  with  a  low  bow,  fully  convinced  of  his 
having  irretrievably  lost  ^e  place  he  had  possessed 
in  her  affection ;  for,  to  his  imagination,  warped 
and  blinded  by  hb  mbfortunes,  her  demeanour 
seemed  fraught,  not  with  a  transient  gleam  of  anger, 
which  a  respectful  lover  would  soon  have  appeased, 
but  with  that  contempt  and  indifference  which 
denote  a  total  absence  of  affection  and  esteem.  She, 
on  the  other  hand,  misconstrued  hb  sudden  retreat; 
and  now  they  beheld  the  actions  of  each  other 
through  the  false  medium  of  prejudice  and  resent- 
ment To  such  fatal  misunderstandings  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  whole  families  often  Ikll  a  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Our  Adventurer  beeomea  absolute  in  bia  power  over  the 
passSona^fhit  Friend,  and  effect*  one  half  of  hia  Aim. 

Influenced  bv  thb  dire  mistake,  the  breast  of 
those  imhappy  lovers  began  to  be  invaded  with  the 
horrors  of  jeiidousy.  The  tender-hearted  Monimia 
endeavoured  to  devour  her  grie6  in  silence ;  she  in 
secret  bemoaned  her  forlorn  &te  without  ceasing , 
her  tears  flowed  without  intermission  from  night  tc 
mom,  and  from  mom  to  night  She  sought  not  to 
know  the  object  for  which  she  was  forsaken ;  she 
meant  not  to  upbraid  her  undoer ;  her  aim  was  to 
find  a  sequestered  comer,  in  which  she  could  in- 
dulge her  sorrow ;  where  she  could  brood  over  the 
melancholy  remembrance  of  her  former  felieitv  *, 
where  she  could  recollect  those  happy  scenes  she 
had  enjoyed  imder  the  wings  of  her  indulgent 
parents,  when  her  whole  life  was  a  revolution  of 
pleasures,  and  she  was  surrounded  with  af9uence, 
pomp,  and  admiration ;  where  she  could,  unmolested, 
dweU  upon  the  wretched  comparison  between  her 
past  and  present  condition,  and  paint  every  circum- 
stance oi  her  misery  in  the  most  aggravating 
colours,  that  they  might  make  the  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind,  and  the  more  speedily  con- 
tribute to  that  dissolution  for  which  she  ardently 
wbhed,  as  a  total  release  from  woe. 

Amidst  these  pinings,  she  began  to  loathe  all 
sustenance ;  her  cneeks  grew  wan,  her  bright  eves 
lost  their  splendour,  the  roses  vanished  from  her 
lips,  and  her  delicate  limbs  could  hardly  support 
their  burden ;  in  a  word,  her  sole  consolation  was 
limited  to  the  prospect  of  depositing  her  sorrows 
in  the  grave ;  and  her  only  wish  was  to  procure  a 
retreat  in  which  she  might  wait  with  resignation 
for  that  happy  period.  Yet  thb  melancholy  com- 
fort she  covdd  not  obtain  without  the  advice  and 
medbtion  of  Fathom,  whom  she  therefore  still  con- 
tinued to  see  and  consult  While  these  consulta- 
tions were  held,  Renaldo's  bosom  was  ravaged 
with  tempests  of  rage  and  distraction.  He  believed 
himself  superseded  in  the  affection  of  his  mistress, 
hj  some  favoured  rival,  whose  success  rankled  at 
his  soul ;  and  though  he  scarce  durst  communicate 
the  suspicion  to  hb  own  heart,  hb  observation  con- 
tinually whbpered  to  him  that  he  was  supplanted 
by  his  friend  Fathom ;  for  Monimia  was  totally 
detached  from  the  conversation  of  every  other  man, 
and  he  had  of  late  noted  their  intercourse  with 
distempered  ejes. 

These  considerations  sometimes  transported  him 
to  such  a  degree  of  frenzy,  that  he  was  tempted  to 
sacrifice  them  both  as  traitors  to  gratitude,  friend- 
ship, and  love ;  but  such  deliriums  soon  vanished 
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befort  hU  hoDour  and  humftnitj.  He  would  not 
allow  himself  to  think  amiss  of  Ferdinand,  until 
lome  andoubted  mark  of  his  goilt  should  appear ; 
and  this  was  so  £bit  from  being  the  case,  that  hitherto 
there  was  scarce  a  presumption.  "On  the  contrary," 
said  he  to  himself^  **I  am  hourly  receiving  proofs  of 
his  sympathy  and  attachment  Not  but  that  he 
may  be  the  innocent  cause  of  my  mishap.  His 
superior  qualifications  may  have  attracted  the  eye, 
and  engaj^  the  heart  of  that  inconstant  fair, 
without  his  being  sensible  of  the  victory  he  has 
won ;  or,  perhaps,  shocked  at  the  conquest  he  hath 
unwillingly  made,  he  discourages  her  advances, 
tries  to  reason  down  her  unjustifiable  passion,  and 
in  the  mean  time  conceals  from  me  the  particulars, 
out  of  regard  to  my  happiness  and  quiet*' 

Under  cover  of  these  favourable  coi^ectures,  our 
adventurer  securely  prosecuted  his  scheme  upon 
the  unfortunate  Monimia.  He  dedicated  himself 
wholly  to  her  service  and  conversation,  except  at 
those  times  when  his  company  was  reouested  by 
Renaldo,  who  now  very  seldom  exacted  his  attend- 
ance. In  his  ministry  about  the  person  of  the 
beauteous  orphan,  this  cunning  incendiary  mingled 
such  awful  regard,  such  melting  compassion,  as 
effectually  screened  him  from  the  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery, while  he  widened  the  fiital  breach  between 
her  and  her  lover  by  the  most  diabolical  insinua- 
tions. He  represented  his  friend  as  a  voluptuary, 
who  gratified  his  own  appetite  without  the  least 
regard  to  honour  or  conscience ;  and,  with  a  show 
of  infinite  reluctance,  imparted  some  anecdotes  of 
his  sensuality,  which  he  had  feigned  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  then  he  would  exclaim  in  an  affected  trans- 
port, **  Gracious  Heaven !  is  it  possble  for  an^  man 
who  has  the  least  title  to  perception  or  humanity  to 
injure  such  innocence  and  perfection !  for  my  own 

part,  had  I  been  so  undeservedly  happy ^Heaven 

and  earth  I  forgive  m^  transports,  Madam,  I  cannot 
help  seeinff  and  admiring  such  divine  attractions. 
I  cannot  help  resenting  your  wrongs ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  virtue  I  espouse ;  it  ought  to  be  the  cause 
of  every  honest  man.'* 

He  had  often  repeated  such  apostrophes  as  these, 
which  she  ascribed  to  nothing  else  than  sheer 
benevolence  and  virtuous  indignation,  and  actually 
began  to  think  he  had  made  some  impression  upon 
her  heart,  not  that  he  now  entertained  the  hope  of 
an  immediate  triumph  over  her  chastity.  The  more 
he  contemplated  her  character,  the  more  difficult 
the  conquest  seemed  to  be :  he  therefore  altered  his 
plan,  and  resolved  to  carry  on  his  operations  under 
the  shelter  of  honourable  proposals,  foreseeing  that 
a  wife  of  her  qualifications,  if  properly  managed, 
would  turn  greatly  to  the  account  of  the  husbuid; 
or,  if  her  virtue  should  prove  refractory,  that  he 
could  at  an^  time  rid  himself  of  the  encumbrance, 
by  decampmg  without  beat  of  drum,  after  he  should 
be  cloyed  wim  possession. 

Elevated  by  these  expectations,  he  one  day,  in 
the  midst  of  a  preconcerted  rhapsody,  importing 
that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  fire  Chat  preved 
upon  his  heart,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  lovely  mourner,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her 
fair  hand.  Though  he  did  not  presume  to  take  this 
liberty  till  after  such  preparation  as  he  thought  had 
altogether  extinguished  her  regard  for  Melvil,  and 
pav^  the  way  for  his  own  reception  in  room  of 
that  discarded  lover,  he  had  so  far  overshot  his 
mark,  that  Monimia,  instead  of  favouring  his  decla- 
ration, started  up,  and  retired  in  silence,  her  cheeks  I 


glowing  with  shaiiie^  tad  her  eyes  glcaiiiiiig  vtt 
indignatioo. 

Ferdinand  no  auaner  recovered  fhm  the  conftisiao 
produced  by  this  unexpected  repulse,  than  he  ssv 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  spCMody  deteiminatioD, 
lest  the  offended  fair  one  should  appeal  to  Renaldo. 
in  which  case  they  might  be  mutually  undeceived, 
to  his  utter  shame  and  confusion ;  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  deprecate  her  anger  bv  humble  supplica- 
tions, and  by  protesting,  that,  whatever  tortures  he 
might  suffer  by  suppre«sing  his  sentiments,  the 
should  never  again  be  offendra  with  a  declaration  of 
his  passion. 

^  Having  thus  appeased  the  gentle  Monimia,  and 
discovered  that,  m  spite  of  her  resentment,  his 
friend  still  kept  possession  of  her  heart,  he  deter- 
mined to  work  an  effectual  separation,  so  as  that  the 
voung  lady,  being  utterly  deserted  by  Melvil,  should 
be  left  altogether  in  his  power.  With  this  christian 
intention,  he  began  to  sadden  his  visage  with  a 
double  shade  of  pensive  melancholy,  in  the  presence 
of  Renaldo,  to  stifle  a  succession  of  involnntanr 
sighs,  to  answer  from  the  purpose,  to  be  incoherent 
in  his  discourse,  and,  in  a  word,  to  act  the  part  of  a 
person  wrapt  up  in  sorrowful  cogitation. 

Count  Melvil,  soon  as  he  perceived  these  symp- 
toms, very  kindly  inquired  into  the  cause  df  them, 
and  was  not  a  little  alarmed  to  hear  the  artful  and 
evasive  answers  of  Ferdinand,  who,  without  dis* 
closing  the  source  of  his  disquiet,  earnestly  begged 
leave  to  retire  into  some  other  comer  of  the  world. 
Roused  by  this  entreaty,  the  Hungarian's  jealousy 
awoke,  and  with  violent  agitation,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Then  are  my  fears  too  true,  my  dear  Fathom:  I 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  your  request  I  hare 
for  some  time  perceivMl  an  host  of  horrors  ap- 
proaching from  that  quarter.  I  know  your  worth 
and  honour.  I  depend  upon  jour  friendship,  snd 
coi^ure  you,  by  all  the  ties  of  it,  to  ftve  me  at  once 
fh>m  the  most  miserable  suspense,  by  owning  joa 
have  involuntarily  captivated  the  heart  of  that  on- 
happy  maiden." 

To  this  solemn  interrogation  he  made  no  reply, 
but  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  of  which  he  nad 
always  a  magazine  at  command,  he  repeated  his 
desire  of  withdrawing,  and  took  God  to  witness, 
that  what  he  proposed  was  solely  for  the  quiet  of 
his  honoured  patron  and  beloved  fnend.  **  Enougb," 
cried  the  unfortunate  Renaldo,  **  the  measure  of  ray 
woes  is  now  filled  up."  So  saying,  he  fell  backwards 
in  a  swoon,  fh>m  which  he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
covered to  the  sensation  of  the  moat  exquisite 
torments.  During  this  paroxysm,  oor  adventurer 
nursed  him  with  infinite  care  and  tenderness,  be 
exhorted  him  to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  his 
assistance,  to  remember  his  fore&thers,  and  exert 
himself  in  the  imitation  of  their  virtues*  to  fly  firom 
those  bewitching  charms  which  had  enslaved  his 
better  part,  to  retrieve  his  peace  of  mind  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  inconstancy  and  ingratitude  of'^  woman, 
and  amuse  his  imagination  in  ue  pursuit  of  honour 
and  glory. 

After  these  admonitions  he  abused  hia  cars  with 
a  forged  detail  of  the  gradual  advances  made  to 
him  by  Monimia,  and  the  steps  he  had  taken  to 
discourage  her  addresses,  and  re-establish  her 
virtue,  poisoning  the  mind  of  that  credulous  youth 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  all  probahilitjr,  he  would 
have  put  a  ntal  period  to  his  own  existence,  bad 
not  Fathom  fbnna  means  to  allay  the  rage  of  his 
ecstasy,  by  the  cunning  arrangenont  of  opposite 
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coosiderstioiis.  H«  set  his  pride  against  bis  lore, 
he  opposed  his  resentment  to  his  sorrow,  and  his 
ambiuon  to  his  despair.  Notwithstonding  the 
balance  of  power  so  settled  among  these  antagonists, 
so  violent  were  the  shocks  of  their  successive  con- 
flicts, that  his  hosom  fared  like  a  wretched  province, 
harassed,  depopulated,  and  laid  waate,  by  two  fierce 
oooteoding  armies.  From  this  moment  his  life  was 
nothing  bat  an  alternation  of  starts  and  reveries  j  he 
wept  and  raved  by  tarns,  according  to  the  prevailing 
gust  oi  passion ;  food  became  astranger  to  his  lips, 
aod  sleep  to  hia  eyelids ;  he  coald  not  support  the 
presence  of  Monmiia,  her  absence  increased  the 
lorture  of  his  pangs ;  and,  when  he  met  her  by  acci- 
deat,  he  started  back  with  horror,  like  a  traveller 
vho  chances  to  tread  upon  a  snake. 

The  poor  afflicted  orphan,  worn  to  a  shadow  with 
self-coDsuming  anguish,  eager  to  find  some  lowly 
retreat,  where  she  could  breathe  out  her  soul  in 
peace,  and  terrified  at  the  frantic  behaviour  of 
Keoaido^  commumcated  to  Fathom  her  desire  of 
removing,  and  begged  that  he  would  take  a  small 
picture  (^  her  father,  decorated  with  diamonds,  and 
convert  them  into  money,  for  the  expense  of  her 
subsistence.  This  was  the  last  pledge  of  her  family, 
vhicb  she  had  received  from  her  mother,  who  had 
preserved  it  in  the  midst  of  numberless  distresses, 
ud  no  other  species  of  misery  but  that  which  she 
groaned  under  could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
daughter  to  part  with  it ;  but,  exclusive  of  other 
motives,  the  very  image  itself^  by  recalling  to  her 
mind  the  honours  of  her  name,  upbraided  her  with 
iJTiDg  in  dependence  upon  a  man  who  had  treated 
her  with  such  indignity  and  ingratitude ;  besides,  she 
flattered  herself  with  the  hope  that  she  should  not 
long  survive  the  loss  of  this  testimoniaL 

Oar  adventurer,  with  many  professions  of  sorrow 
and  mortification  at  his  own  want  of  capuity  to 
prevent  such  an  alienation,  undertook  to  dispose  of 
it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  provide  her  witii  a 
cheap  and  retired  apartment,  to  which  he  would 
(twdcct  her  in  safety,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  repaired  to  his 
friend  Kenaldo,  and,  after  having  admonished  him 
to  arm  his  soul  with  patience  a^  philosophy,  de- 
clared that  Monimia's  guilty  passion  for  himself 
conld  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds,  that  she  had 
conjured  him,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to 
as&i^  her  in  escaping  from  an  house  which  she 
coQiidered  as  the  worst  of  dungeons,  because  she 
was  in  it  daily  exposed  to  the  sight  and  companj  of 
a  man  whom  she  detested,  and  that  she  had  bnbed 
him  to  compliance  with  her  request,  not  only  with 
repeated  promises  of  eternal  love  and  submission, 
but  alio  with  the  picture  of  her  father  set  with 
diamonds,  which  she  had  hitherto  reserved  as  the 
^  snd  greatest  testimony  of  her  affection  and 
tsteem. 

With  these  words  he  presented  the  &tal  pledge 
to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  youth,  upon  whom  it 
operated  like  the  poisonous  sight  of  the  basilisk, 
for  in  an  instant,  the  whole  passions  of  his  soul 
vere  in  the  most  violent  agiution.  "What!" 
cned  he,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  **is8he  so  abandoned 
to  perfidy,  so  lost  to  shame,  so  damned  to  constancy, 
^  gratitude,  and  virtuous  love,  as  to  meditate  the 
■neaos  cf  leaving  me  without  decency,  without  re- 
morse !  to  forsake  me  in  my  adversity,  when  my  hap- 
less fortune  can  no  longer  natter  the  pride  and  vanity 
*^  her  expectation  !  O  woman  t  woman  I  woman ! 
vhat  timile  shall  I  find  to  illoKtrate  the  character 


of  the  sex  ?  But  I  will  not  have  recourse  to  vain 
complaints  and  feeble  exclamations.  By  heaven  I 
she  shall  not  'scape,  she  shall  not  triumph  in  her 
levity,  she  shall  not  exult  in  my  distress;  no!  I 
will  rather  sacrifice  her  to  my  just  resentment,  to 
the  injured  powers  of  love  and  friendship.  I  will 
act  the  avenging  minister  of  heaven  I  I  will 
mangle  that  fair  bosom,  which  contains  so  false  a 
heart !  I  will  tear  her  to  pieces,  and  scatter  those 
beauteous  limbs  as  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air ! " 

Fathom,  who  expected  this  storm,  far  from  at- 
tempting to  oppose  its  progress,  waited  with 
patience  until  its  first  violence  was  overblown ;  then, 
assuming  an  air  of  condolence,  animated  with  that 
resolution  which  a  friend  ought  to  maintain  on 
such  occasions,  "  My  dear  Count,"  said  he,  **  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  your  emotion,  because  I 
know  what  an  heart,  susceptible  as  yours,  must  feel 
from,  the  apostasy  of  one  who  has  ndgned  so  long 
the  object  of  your  love,  admiration,  and  esteem. 
Your  endeavours  to  drive  her  fVom  your  thoughts 
must  create  an  agony  much  more  severe  than  that 
which  divorces  the  soul  from  the  body.  Never- 
theless, I  am  so  confident  of  your  virtue  and  your 
manhood,  as  to  foresee,  that  you  will  allow  the  frail 
Monimiato  execute  that  resolution  which  she  hath 
so  unwisely  taken,  to  withdraw  herself  from  your 
love  and  protection.  Believe  me,  my  best  fnend 
and  benefactor,  this  is  a  step,  in  consequence  of 
which  you  will  infallibly  retrieve  yoor  p^u»  of 
mind.  It  may  cost  you  many  bitter  pangs,  it  may 
probe  your  wounds  to  the  quick ;  but  those  pangs 
will  be  soothed  by  the  gentle  and  salutary  wmg  of 
time,  and  that  probing  will  rouse  you  to  a 'due  sense 
of  your  own  dignity  and  importance,  which  will 
enable  you  to  convert  your  attention  to  objects  &r 
more  worthy  of  your  contemplation.  All  the  hopes 
of  happiness  you  had  cherished  in  the  possession 
of  Monimia  are  now  irrecoverably  blasted;  her 
heart  is  now  debased  beneath  your  consideration ; 
her  love  is,  without  all  doubt,  extinguished,  and 
her  honour  irretrievably  lost ;  insomuch,  that,  were 
she  to  profess  sorrow  for  her  indiscretion,  and  im- 
plore your  forgiveness,  with  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises of  regarding  you  for  the  fotnro  with  unalter- 
able fidelity  and  affection,  vou  ought  not  to  restore 
her  to  that  place  in  your  neart  which  she  hath  so 
meanly  forfeited,  because  you  could  not  at  the  same 
time  reinstate  her  in  the  possession  of  that  delicate 
esteem  without  which  thero  is  no  harmony,  no 
rapture,  no  true  enjoyment  in  love.  No,  my  dear 
Benaldo»  expel  the  unworthy  tenant  from  your 
bosom ;  allow  her  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  her 
inrratitude,  by  deserting  her  lover,  friend,  and  be- 
nActor.  Your  glory  demands  her  dismission ;  the 
world  will  applaud  your  generosity,  and  your  own 
heart  approve  of  vour  conduct  So  disencumbered, 
let  us  exert  ourselves  once  more  in  promoting  your 
departure  from  this  island,  that  you  may  revisit 
vour  father's  house,  do  justice  to  yourself  and  amia- 
ble sister,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  author  of 
^our  wrongs ;  then  dedicate  yourself  to  glory,  in 
imitation  m  your  renowned  ancestors,  and  flourish 
in  the  fhvour  of  your  imperial  patron." 

These  remonstrances  had  such  an  effect  upon 
the  Hungarian,  that  his  fhce  was  lighted  up  with  a 
transient  gleam  of  satis&ction.  He  embraced  Fer- 
dinand with  ppretLt  ardour,  calling  him  his  pride, 
his  Mentor,  his  good  genius,  and  entreated  him  t't 
gratify  the  inclination  of  that  fickle  oreature  so  fat, 
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as  to  eonyey  her  to  another  lodging,  withoat  loss 
of  time,  -while  he  -would,  bv  ahsenting  himself^ 
fiiToiur  their  retreat 

Onr  hero  having  obtained  this  permission,  went 
immediately  to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  where  he  had 
previously  bespoke  a  small,  though  neat  apartment, 
at  the  house  of  an  old  woman,  widow  of  a  French 
refugee.  lie  had  already  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
by  sounding  his  landlady,  from  whose  poverty  and 
complaisance  he  found  reason  to  expect  all  sorts 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the  accoinplishment 
of  his  aim  upon  Monimia*s  person.  The  room 
being  prepared  for  her  reception,  he  returned  to 
that  disconsolate  beauty,  to  whom  he  presented 
ten  guineas,  which  he  pretended  to  have  raised  by 
pledging  the  picture,  Uiough  he  himself  acted  as 
the  pawnbroker  on  this  occasion,  for  a  very  plain 
and  obvious  reason. 

The  fair  orphan  was  oveijoyed  to  find  her  wish 
so  speedily  accomplished.  8he  forthwith  packed 
up  ner  necessaries  in  a  trunk ;  and  a  hackney 
coach  was  called  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  in  which 
she  embarked  with  her  baggage  and  conductor. 

Yet  she  did  not  leave  the  l^bitation  of  Benaldo 
without  regret  In  the  instant  of  parting,  the  idea 
o'  that  unfortunate  youth  was  associated  with  every 
well-known  olject  that  presented  itself  to  her  eyes ; 
not  as  an  inconstant,  ungenerous,  and  peijured 
swain,  but  as  the  accomphshed,  the  virtuous,  the 
melting  lover,  who  had  captivated  her  virgin  heart 
As  Fathom  led  her  to  the  door,  she  was  met  by 
Benaldo's  dog,  which  had  long  been  her  favourite ; 
and  the  poor  animal  fawning  upon  her  as  she  paseed, 
her  heart  was  overwhelmed  with  such  a  gush  of 
tenderness,  that  a  flood  of  tears  streamed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  had  well  nigh  sunk  upon  the  floor. 

Ferdinand,  considering  this  emotion  as  the  last 
tribute  she  would  pay  to  Benaldo,  hurried  her  into 
the  coach,  where  die  soon  recovered  her  com- 

Cure ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  ushered  her  into  the 
ise  of  Madam  la  Mer,  by  whom  she  was  received 
with  great  cordiality,  and  conducted  to  her  apart- 
ment, with  which  she  found  no  other  fkult  than  that 
of  its  being  too  ^ood  for  one  in  her  forlorn  situa- 
tion. Here,  while  the  tear  of  gratitude  started  in 
eiMier  eye,  she  thanked  our  adventurer  for  his  be- 
nevolence and  kind  concern,  assuriLg  him,  that  she 
would  not  fail  daily  to  beseech  the  Most  High  to 
shower  down  blessings  upon  him,  as  the  orphan's 
friend  and  protector. 

Fathom  was  not  deficient  in  those  expressions 
that  were  best  adapited  to  her  present  turn  of  mind. 
He  observed,  that  what  he  had  done  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  common  humanity,  which 
would  have  prompted  him  to  assist  any  fellow- 
creature  in  distress ;  but  that  her  peculiar  virtue 
and  qualifications  were  such  as  challenged  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  his  faculties  in  her  sendee.  He 
said,  that  surely  heaven  had  not  created  such  per- 
fection in  vain ;  that  she  was  destined  to  receive  as 
well  as  to  communicate  happiness ;  and  that  the  Pro- 
vidence, which  she  so  piously  adored,  would  not  fail, 
in  due  season,  to  raise  her  from  distress  and  afflic- 
tion, to  that  honour  and  felicity  for  which  she  was 
certainly  ordained.  In  the  mean  time,  he  entreated 
her  to  depend  upon  his  service  and  fidelity,  and  the 
article  of  her  board  being  settled,  he  left  her  to  the 
company  and  consolation  of  her  discreet  hostess, 
who  soon  insinuated  herself  into  the  good  opinion 
of  her  beauteous  lodger. 
While  our  hero  was  emid^yed  in  this  transaction. 


Benaldo  sallied  forth  in  a  sort  of  intoxication,  wiuea 
Fathom*8  admonitions  had  inspired ,  and,  reptiT' 
in^  to  a  certain  noted  coffeehouse,  engaged  at  cbes 
with  an  old  French  refugee,  that  his  attention,  by 
being  otherwise  employed,  might  not  stray  towanb 
that  fatal  object  which  he  ardently  wished  to  forget 
But  unluckily  for  him,  he  had  scarce  perfonn«d 
three  moves  of  the  game,  when  his  ears  were  ex- 
posed to  a  dialogue  between  two  young  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  asked  the  other  if  he  would  go 
and  see  the  **  Orphan"  acted  at  one  of  the  theatres ; 
observing,  as  a  farther  inducement,  that  the  part 
of  Monimia  would  be  performed  by  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman who  had  never  appear^  on  the  stage. 
At  mention  of  that  name,  Benaldo  started;  for 
though  it  did  not  properly  belong  to  his  orphan,  it 
was  the  appellation  by  which  she  had  been  distin- 
guished ever  since  her  separation  from  herfather*^ 
house,  and  therefore  it  recalled  her  to  his  imagins- 
tion  in  the  most  interesting  point  of  view.  Though 
he  endeavoured  to  expel  the  image,  by  a  closer 
application  to  his  play,  every  now  and  then  it 
intruded  upon  his  fancy,  and  at  each  return  nude 
a  stronger  impression ;  so  that  he  found  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  unfortunate  bark  stranded  upon 
some  hidden  rock,  which,  when  the  wind  begins  to 
blow,  feels  every  succeeding  wave  more  boisterous 
than  the  former,  until,  with  irresistible  fury,  tfaej 
surmount  her  deck,  sweep  every  thing  before  them, 
and  dash  her  all  to  pieces. 

The  refugee  had  observed  his  first  emotion, 
which  he  attributed  to  an  unforeseen  advantage  he 
himself  had  gained  over  the  Hungarian;  but 
seeing  him,  in  the  sequel,  bite  his  lip,  roll  his  eyes, 
groan,  writhe  his  body,  ejaculate  incoherent  curses, 
and  neglect  his  game,  the  Huguenot  concluded  that 
he  was  mad,  and  being  seized  with  terror  and  dis- 
may, ^t  up  and  scampered  ofiE^  without  ceremony 
or  hesitation. 

Melvil,  thus  left  to  the  horrors  of  his  own 
thought,  which  tortured  him  with  the  apprehension 
of  losing  Monimia  for  ever,  could  no  longer  combat 
that  suggestion,  but  ran  homewards  with  all  the 
speed  he  could  exert,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
retreat  When  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  was 
struck  with  such  a  damp  of  presaging  fear,  that  he 
durst  not  in  person  approach  her  apartment  nor 
even,  by  questioning  the  servant,  inform  himsdf 
of  the  particulars  he  wanted  to  know.  Yet  his 
suspense  becoming  more  insupportable  than  his 
fear,  he  rushed  fVom  room  to  room  in  quest  of  that 
which  was  not  to  be  found ;  and,  se^ng  Monimia's 
chamber-door  open,  entered  the  deserted  temple  in 
a  state  of  distraction,  calling  aloud  upon  her  name. 
All  was  silent,  solitary,  and  wofdl,  **  She  is  gone," 
he  cried,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  "she  is  for  CTer 
lost ;  and  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  are  fled !" 

So  saying,  he  sunk  upon  that  couch  on  which 
Monimia  had  oft  reposedt  and  abandoned  himself 
to  all  the  excess  of  grief  and  despondence.  In  this 
deplorable  condition  he  was  found  by  our  adven- 
turer, who  gently  chid  him  for  his  want  of  resolu- 
tion, and  again  repelled  his  sorrow,  by  arousing  bis 
resentment  against  the  innocent  cause  of  his  dis- 
quiet, having  beforehand  forged  the  particulars  of 
provocation.  **Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "that 
Benaldo  can  still  retain  the  least  sentiment  of 
regard  for  a  fickle  woman,  by  whom  he  has  been 
so  ungratefully  forsaken  and  so  unjustlj  scorned? 
Is  it  possible  he  nan  be  so  disturbed  by  the  loss  of 
a  creature  who  is  herself  lost  to  all  virtue  and 
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deoonim  ?— Time  and  refiectioii,  my  worthy  fiiend, 
will  care  yoa  of  that  inglorioas  malady.  And  the 
fatnre  mifcondnct  of  that  imprudent  damsel  vill, 
doubtless,  contribute  to  the  recorery  of  your  peace. 
Her  behariour,  at  leaTing  the  house  where  she  had 
receired  so  many  marks  of  the  most  delicate  affec- 
tioQ,  was  in  all  respects  so  opposite  to  honour  and 
decency,  that  I  could  scarce  refrain  ftom  telling 
ber  I  vas  shocked  at  her  deportment,  even  while 
she  loaded  me  with  protestations  of  love.  When 
I  voman's  heart  is  once  depraved,  she  bids  adieu 
to  all  restraint; — she  preserres  no  measures.  It 
vas  not  simply  contempt  which  she  expressed  for 
fifnaldo;  she  seems  to  resent  his  being  able  to  liye 
Qsder  her  disdain ;  and  that  resentment  stoops  to 
objects  unworthy  of  indignation.  Even  your  dog 
vas  not  exempted  from  the  effects  of  her  dis- 
pleasue.  For*  m  her  passage  to  the  door,  she 
kickid  the  poor  animal  as  one  of  your  dependents; 
and,  in  our  way  to  the  apartment  I  had  provided 
for  her,  die  entertained  me  with  a  ludicrous  com- 
ment upon  the  manner  in  which  you  first  made  her 
iC4{iitinted  with  your  passion.  All  that  modesty  of 
carriage,  all  that  chastity  of  conversation,  all  that 
dignity  of  grie^  whidi  uie  knew  so  well  how  to 
affect,  is  now  entirely  laid  aside,  and  when  I  quitted 
ber,  die  seemed  the  most  gay,  giddy,  and  imperti- 
nent of  her  sex." 

**  Gracious  powers  I'*  exclaimed  Benaldo,  starting 
from  the  couch,  **  am  I  under  the  delusion  of  a 
dream ;  or  are  these  things  really  so,  as  my  friend 
baa  represented  diem  ?  Soch  a  total  and  sudden 
degeneracy  is  amaxing!  is  monstrous  and  un- 
natarair — ^^Snch,  my  dear  Count,"  replied  our 
lwro»  '*is  the  caprice  of  a  female  heart,  fickle  as 
the  irind,  uncertain  as  a  calm  at  sea,  fixed  to  no 
principle,  but  swayed  by  every  fantastic  gust  of 
passion,  or  of  whim.  Congratulate  yourself  there- 
fore, my  fiiend,  upon  your  happy  deliverance  fit>m 
nich  a  domesdc  plague — upon  the  voluntary  exile  of 
f  *Taiu>r  fitmi  your  bosom. — BecoUect  the  dictates 
of  yoar  duty,  your  discredon,  and  your  glory,  and 
tbink  npon  the  honours  and  elevated  enjo^ent  for 
vbich  you  are  certainly  ordained.  To-night  let  us 
over  a  cheerful  bottle  anticipate  your  success ;  and 
to-morrow  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  house  of 
an  nsorer,  who,  I  am  informed,  fears  no  risk,  pro- 
vided twenty  per  cent  be  given,  and  the  borrower's 
life  insured." 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 

^  An  «r  Bonewinff  Airttaer  explained,  and  an  Account  of 
a  straoge  FhenomenoD. 

Ix  this  manner  did  the  artful  incendiary  work  upon 
tbe  pasdons  of  ihe  credulous  unsuspecting  Hun- 
prian,  who  pressed  him  to  his  breast  with  die 
iQ08t  cordial  expressions  of  friendship,  calling  him 
bis  goardian,  lus  saviour,  his  second  fiELther,  and 
gave  hiniself  up  wholly  to  his  advice. 

Next  morning,  according  to  the  plan  they  had 
hid  orer  night,  they  repai*%d  to  a  tavern  in  the 
aeigfabourhood  of  the  person  to  whom  our  adven- 
^BPtT  had  been  directed,  and  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  him  in  the  house,  transacdng  a  mone^r  affidr 
▼itb  a  young  gendeman  who  treated  him  with  his 
'"wniing's  whet. 

Tbat  affair  being  negotiated,  he  adjourned  into 
^i^otber  room  with  Boialdo  and  his  companion, 
*bo  vere  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  this  minister 
^  Flntns  in  the  shape  of  a  young  sprighdy  beau, 
trisuned  up  in  all  the  foppery  of  the  fashion ;  for 


they  had  hitherto  always  associated  with  the  idea 
of  an  usurer  old  age  and  rusty  apoareL  Afier 
divers  modish  congees,  he  begged  to  know  tc*  what 
he  should  attribute  the  honour  of  their  message  i 
when  Ferdinand,  who  acted  the  orator,  told  him, 
that  his  friend  Count  Melvil,  having  occasion  for  a 
sum  of  money,  had  been  directed  to  a  gendeman  of 
his  name,  **and,  I  suppose,"  added  he,  **you  are 
the  son  of  the  person  with  whom  the  affair  is  to  be 
negotiated." 

*'Sir,"  said  this  petit  maltre,  with  a  smile,  **X 
perceive  you  are  surprised  to  see  one  of  my  pro- 
fession in  the  appearance  of  a  genJeman;  and 
perhaps  your  wonder  will  not  cease,  when  I  tell 
YOU,  that  my  educadon  was  liberal,  and  that  I  once 
had  the  honour  to  bear  a  commission  in  the  British 
army.  I  was  indeed  a  first  lieutenant  of  marines, 
and  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  officer  in  the 
service  was  more  delicate  than  myself  in  observing 
all  the  punctilios  of  honour.  I  entertained  the 
utmost  contenopt  for  all  the  trading  part  of  the 
nation,  and  suffered  myself  to  be  run  through  the 
body  in  a  duel,  rather  than  roll  with  a  brother- 
lieutenant,  who  was  a  broker's  son.  But,  thank 
Heaven  I  I  have  long  ago  conquered  all  those  ridi- 
culous prejudices.  I  soon  observed,  that  without 
money  there  was  no  respect,  honour,  or  convenience 
to  be  acquired  in  life ;  that  wealth  amply  supplied 
the  want  of  wit,  merit,  and  pedigree,  having  in- 
fluence and  pleasure  ever  at  command;  and  that 
the  world  never  failed  to  worship  the  flood  of  afflu- 
ence, without  examining  the  dirty  channels  dirough 
which  it  commonly  flowed* 

**At  the  end  of  the  war,  finding  my  appoint- 
ments reduced  to  two  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
day,  and  being  addicted  to  pleasures  whicn  I  could 
not  possibly  purchase  from  such  a  fund,  I  sold  my 
half-pay  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  lent 
upon  bond  to  a  young  officer  of  the  same  regiment, 
on  condidon  that  he  should  ensure  his  life,  and 
restore  one-fourth  part  of  the  sum  by  way  of  pre- 
mium. I  happened  to  be  lucky  in  this  firat  essay  : 
for  the  borrower,  having  in  six  weeks  expended 
the  money,  made  an  excursion  on  the  highway,  was 
apprehended,  tried,  convicted  of  felony,  and  cut  his 
own  throat,  to  prevent  the  shame  of  a  public  execn- 
don ;  so  that  his  bond  was  discharged  by  the  insurers. 

**  In  short,  gendemen,  when  I  engaged  in  this 
business,  I  determined  to  carry  it  on  with  such 
spirit,  as  would  either  make  my  fortune,  or  entirely 
ruin  me  in  a  litde  dme ;  and  hitherto  my  endea- 
vours have  been  tolerably  successfuL  Nor  do  I 
think  my  proceeding  a  whit  more  criminal  or 
uxgust  than  those  of  other  merchants,  who  strive  to 
turn  their  money  to  the  best  account  The  com- 
modity I  deal  in  is  cash ;  and  it  is  my  business  to 
sell  it  to  the  best  advantage.  A  London  fiictor 
sends  a  cargo  of  goods  to  market,  and  if  he  gets 
two  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  sale,  he  is  com- 
mended for  industry  and  address.  If  I  sell  money 
for  one-fourth  part  of  that  profit,  certain  persons 
will  be  so  ui^ust,  as  to  cry.  Shame  upon  me,  for 
taking  such  advantage  of  my  neighbour's  distress  { 
not  considering,  that  the  trader  took  four  dmes  the 
same  advantage  of  those  people  who  bought  his 
cargo,  though  his  risk  was  not  half  so  great  as 
mine,  vst  although  the  money  I  sold  perhapa 
retrieved  the  borrower  from  the  very  jaws  of 
destrucdon.  For  example,  it  was  but  yesterday  I 
saved  a  worthy  man  frm  being  arrested  for  a  sum 
of  money,  for  which  he  had  oailed  a  friend  who 
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treacherously  left  him  in  the  lurch.  As  he  did  not 
foresee  what  would  happen,  he  had  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  demand,  and  his  sphere  of  life  secluding 
him  from  all  sorts  of  mooied  intercourse,  he  could 
not  raise  the  cash  by  his  credit  in  the  usual  way  of 
borrowing ;  so  that,  without  my  assistance,  he  must 
have  gone  to  gaol ;  a  disgrace  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  peace  of  his  fimiily,  and  utterly 
ruined  his  reputation. — Nay,  that  very  young 
^ntleman,  from  whom  I  am  just  now  parted,  will, 
m  all  probability,  be  indebted  to  me  for  a  very 
genteel  livelihoGd.  He  had  obtained  the  absolute 
promise  of  being  proyid(*d  for  by  a  great  man,  who 
sits  at  the  helm  of  affiurs  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom ;  but,  being  destitute  of  all  other  resources,  he 
could  not  have  equipped  himself  for  the  voyage,  in 
Older  to  profit  by  his  lordship's  intention,  unless  I 
had  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  good  fortune." 

Benaldo  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  this 
harangue,  to  which  Fathom  replied  with  many 
florid  encomiums  upon  the  usurer's  good  sense  and 
humane  disposition;  then  he  explained  the  errand 
of  his  friend,  which  was  to  borrow  three  hundred 
pounds,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  inheritance,  of 
which  he  had  been  defknuded  in  fais  absence. 

**Sir,"  said  the  lender,  addressing  himself  to 
Count  Melvil,  **  I  pretend  to  have  acquired  by 
experience  some  skill  in  physiognomy;  and  though 
there  are  some  faces  so  deeply  disguised  as  to 
baffle  all  the  penetration  of  our  art,  there  are  others, 
in  which  the  heart  appears  with  such  nakedness  of 
integrity,  as  at  once  to  recomm«^d  it  to  our  good 
will.  I  own  your  countenance  prepossesses  me  in 
your  favour;  and  yon  <?bn!l  be  accommodated,  upon 
those  terms  from  m-  !i  I  never  deviate,  provided 
yon  can  find  proper  security,  that  yon  shall  not 
quit  the  British  dominions;  for  that,  with  me,  is  a 
condition  sine  qua  mm." 

This  was  a  very  disagreeable  declaration  to 
Benaldo,  who  candidly  owned,  that,  as  his  concerns 
lay  upon  the  continent,  his  purpose  was  to  leave 
England  without  delay.  The  usurer  professed 
himself  rottj  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  oblige 
him;  and,  m  order  to  prevent  any  further  im- 
portunity, assured  them,  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  from  which  he  would  never  swerve,  to 
avoid  all  dealings  with  people  whom,  if  need  should 
be,  he  could  not  sue  b^  the  laws  of  this  realm. 

Thus  the  intervention  of  one  unluck  v  and  un- 
foreseen circumstance  blasted  in  an  insant  the 
budding  hopes  of  Melvil,  who,  while  his  visage  ex- 
hibited the  most  sorrowed  disappointment,  &gged 
to  know,  if  there  was  any  person  of  his  acquaintance 
who  might  be  less  scrupulous  in  that  particular. 

The  youn^  gentleman  directed  diem  to  another 
member  of  his  profession,  and  wishing  them  success, 
took  his  leave  with  great  form  and  complaisance. 
This  instance  of  politeness  was,  however,  no  more 
than  a  shift  to  disengage  himself  the  more  easily 
from  their  entreaties:  for,  when  the  case  was 
opened  to  the  second  usurer,  he  blessed  himself 
from  such  customers,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 
most  mortifying  and  boorish  reftml.  Notwith- 
standing these  repulses,  Renaldo  resolved  to  make 
one  desperate  push ;  and,  without  allowing  himself 
the  least  respite,  solicited,  one  by  one,  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  persons  who  dealt  in  this  kind  of 
traflic,  and  his  proposals  were  rejected  by  each. 
At  last,  fati^ed  by  the  toil,  and  exasperated  at  the 
ill  success  or  his  expedition,  and  half  mad  with  the 
recollection  of  his  finances,  which  were  now  drained 


to  half-a-crown,  **  Since  we  have  nothing  to  expect," 
cried  he,  **  from  the  £givoiir  of  Christians,  let  lu 
have  recourse  to  the  descendants  of  Judah.  Thougb 
they  lie  under  the  general  reproach  of  nstioos, 
as  a  people  dead  to  virtue  and  benevolence,  snd 
wholly  devoted  to  avarice,  fraud,  and  extortion, 
the  most  savage  of  their  tribe  cannot  treat  me  wiih 
more  barbarity  of  indifference,  than  I  have  ex- 
perienced among  those  who  are  the  authors  of  their 
reproach." 

Although  Fathom  looked  upon  this  proposal  as 
an  extravagant  symptom  of  despadr,  he  affected  to 
approve  of  the  scheme,  and  encouraged  Benaldo 
with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  another  quarter, 
even  if  this  expedition  should  &il :  for,  by  this 
time,  our  adventurer  was  half  resolved  to  export 
him  at  his  own  charge,  rather  than  he  should  be 
much  longer  restricted  in  his  designs  upon  Monimia. 
Meanwhile,  being  resolved  to  try  the  experiment 
upon  the  children  of  Israel,  they  betook  themseivei 
to  the  house  of  a  rich  Jew,  whose  wealth  they  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  his  rapaeiousness ;  and,  being 
admitted  into  his  counting-house,  they  found  him 
in  the  midst  of  half  a  dozen  clerks,  when  Benaldo, 
in  his  imagination,  likened  him  unto  a  minister  of 
darkness  surrounded  by  his  ^miliars,  and  planning 
schemes  of  misery  to  be  executed  upon  the  hapless 
sons  of  men.    In  spite  of  these  suggestions,  which 
were  not  at  all  mitigated  by  the  forbidding  aspect 
of  the  Hebrew,  he  demanded  a  private  anmence ; 
and,  being  ushered  into  another  apartment,  he 
explained  his  business  with  manifest  marks  of  dis- 
order and  affliction.    Indeed  his  confusion  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  looks  of  the  Jew,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  this  exordium,  pulled  down  his  eye- 
brows, which  were  surprisingly  black  and  bushy, 
so  as,  in  appearance,  totally  to  extinguish  his  visage, 
though  he  was  all  the  time  observing  our  youth 
from  behind  those  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 

Melvil,  having  signified  his  request,  **  Young 
gentieman,"  said  the  Israelite,  with  a  most  discordant 
voice,  **  what  in  the  name  of  goodnees  could  induce 
you  to  come  to  me  upon  such  an  errand?  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  I  lent  money  to  strangers  without 
security?"  "No,"  reified  Benaldo^ /« nor  did  I 
believe  I  should  profit  by  my  application :  but  my 
affairs  are  desperate;  and  my  proposals  having 
been  rejected  by  every  Christian  to  whom  they 
were  offered,  I  was  resolved  to  try  my  fate  among 
the  Jews,  who  are  reckoned  another  species  of  men." 
Fathom,  alarmed  at  this  abrupt  reply,  which  he 
supposed  could  not  &il  to  disgust  the  merchant, 
interposed  in  the  conversation,  hj  making  an  apo- 
lo^  for  the  plain  dealing  of  his  friend,  who,  he 
said,  was  soured  and  ruffled  by  his  misfortunes; 
then  exerting  that  power  of  eloquence  which  he 
had  at  command,  he  expostulated  upon  Renaldo's 
claim  and  expectations,  described  the  wrongs  be 
had  suffered,  extolled  his  virtue,  and  drew  a  most 
pathetic  picture  of  his  distress. 

The  tiew  listened  attentively  for  some  timei 
then  his  eye-brows  began  to  rise  and  fiali  altematelT ; 
he  coughed,  sneesed,  and  winking  hard,  **Ym 
plagued,"  said  he,  **  with  a  salt  rheum  thsct  trickles 
from  my  eyes  without  intennission."  So  saying, 
he  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  fiu^,  and  proceeded 
in  these  words:  "Sir,  your  story  is  plaosiUe; 
and  your  friend  is  a  good  advocate;  bnt  before 
I  give  an  answer  to  your  demand,  I  most  beg  leave 
to  ask  if  you  can  produce  undeniable  evidence 
of  your  being  the  identical  person  you   really 
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amime?  If  joa  are  really  the  Count  de  MelTil, 
/oa  will  excuse  my  caution.  We  cannot  be  too 
moeh  on  our  guard  against  frand ;  though  I  must 
own  you  bare  not  the  air  of  an  impostor." 

Renaldo's  eyes  began  to  sparkle  at  this  preliminary 
question  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  could  pro- 
cure the  testimony  of  the  emperor*s  minister,  to 
vhom  he  had  occasionally  paid  his  respects  since 
his  first  arriral  in  England. 

''If  that  be  the  case,**  said  the  Jew,  ''take  the 
trouble  to  call  here  to-morrow  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  I  win  carry  you  in  my  own  coach  to 
the  house  of  his  excellency,  with  whom  I  hare  the 
boDonr  to  be  acquainted ;  and,  if  he  has  nothing  to 
object  against  your  character  or  pretensions,  I  will 
contribute  my  assistance  towaras  yonr  obtaining 
JQStice  at  the  Imperial  conrt" 

The  Hungarian  was  fo  much  confounded  at  this 
unexpected  reception,  that  he  had  not  power  to 
thank  the  merchant  for  his  promised  fiivour,  but 
ttood  noCiDnless  and  silent,  while  the  streams  of 
pstitideTan  down  his  cheeks.  This  genuine  emotion 
of  the  heart  was  of  more  weight  with  the  Jew, 
thm  the  eloquent  acknowledgment  which  Ferdinand 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  for  his  friend ; 
snd  he  was  fiun  to  dismiss  them  a  Uttle  abruptly,  in 
order  to  preyent  a  second  discharge  of  that  same 
rheum  of  which  he  had  already  complained. 

Melvil  recollected  all  that  had  happened  as  a 
dreiin,  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and  was 
all  day  long  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  produced  by  the 
alienate  gusts  of  hope  and  fear  that  still  agitated 
his  bosom ;  for  he  was  not  yet  without  apprehen- 
sion of  being  again  disappointed  by  some  unlucky 
occnrrence. 

He  did  not,  however,  fail  to  be  punctual  to  the 
hour  of  his  appointment,  when  the  Jew  told  him, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  yisiting  the  ambas- 
sador, because  Renaldo  had  been,  the  preceding 
day,  recognised  by  one  of  the  clerks  who  had  been 
employed  as  a  purveyor  in  the  Imperial  army ;  and 
who,  knowing  his  fkmily,  confirmed  every  thing  he 
had  alleged.  ''After  breakfast,**  contmued  this 
benevolent  Israelite,  "I  will  give  you  an  order 
opon  my  banker  for  five  hundr^  pounds,  that  you 
may  he  enabled  to  appear  at  Vienna  as  the  son  and 
representative  of  Count  Melvil ;  and  you  shall  also 
he  famished  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a 
person  of  some  influence  at  that  court,  whose 
fnendship  and  countenance  may  be  of  some  service 
to  yonr  suit:  for  I  am  now  heartily  engaged  in 
joor  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  fair  and  un- 
blemished character  which  I  find  yon  have  hitherto 
msintained." 

The  reader  must  appeal  to  his  own  heart,  to 
acqoire  a  just  idea  of  Benaldo's  feelings,  when 
erery  tittle  of  these  promises  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
merchant  refused  to  take  one  farthing  by  way  of 
premium,  contenting  himself  with  the  slender 
Kcnrity  of  a  personal  bond.  He  was,  in  truth, 
orervbelmed  with  the  obligation,  and  certainly 
disposed  to  believe  that  his  benefactor  was  some- 
thing more  than  human.  As  for  Fathom,  his  senti- 
neots  took  a  different  turn ;  and  he  scrupled  not 
to  impute  all  this  kindness  to  some  deep-laid  in- 
t^reMed  scheme,  the  scope  of  which  he  could  not  at 
present  comprehend. 

Alter  the  tumults  of  the  young  gentleman's  joy 
had  subsided,  and  he  found  himseu  eased  of  that 
tnrdensome  poverty  under  which  he  had  groaned 
*>  loofl^  his  tlioaghts.  which  before  were  dinipated 


upon  the  various  circumstances  of  distress,  began 
to  collect  themselves  in  a  body,  and  to  resume  their 
deliberatioas  upon  a  subject  which  they  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  consider ;  this  was  no  other 
than  the  forlorn  Monimia,  whose  idea  now  emerged 
in  his  bosom,  bein|^  disencumbered  of  one  part  of 
the  load  by  which  it  had  been  depressed.  He  men- 
tioned her  name  to  Fathom  with  marks  of  the  most 
meltine  compassion,  deplored  her  apostasy,  and, 
while  he  protested  that  he  had  divorced  her  for 
ever  fh>m  his  heart,  expressed  an  inclination  to  see 
her  once  more  before  his  departure,  that  he  might 
in  person  exhort  her  to  penitence  and  reformation. 

Our  adventurer,  who  dreaded  such  an  interview 
as  the  infi&llible  means  of  his  own  ruin,  resisted  the 
proposal  with  the  whole  power  of  his  elocution. 
He  affirmed,  that  Renaldo  s  desire  was  a  manifest 
proof  that  he  still  retained  part  of  the  fatal  poison 
which  that  enchantress  had  spread  within  his  veins ; 
and  that  the  sight  of  her,  softened  by  his  reproaches 
into  tears  and  affected  contrition,  would  dispel  his 
resentment,  disable  his  manhood,  and  blow  the 
embers  of  his  former  passion  to  such  a  rage,  as 
would  hurry  him  on  to  a  reconciliation,  which 
would  debase  his  honour,  and  ruin  his  fUture  peace. 
In  a  word,  Ferdinand  described  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  meeting  in  such  emphatic  terms, 
that  the  Hungarian  stuted  with  horror  at  the 
picture  which  ne  drew,  and  in  this  particular  con- 
formed with  the  admonition  of  his  mend. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  Jew's  money  was 
immediately  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  his 
most  urgent  debts ;  the  like  sum  he  presented  to  his 
friend  Fathom,  with  a  solemn  promise  of  sharing 
with  him  whatever  good  fortune  might  await  him 
in  Germany.  And  though  Monimia  had  forfeited 
all  title  to  his  regard,  so  ill  could  he  bear  the 
prospect  of  her  distress,  that  he  entrusted  his  dear 
companion  with  the  half  of  what  remained,  to  be 
expended  for  her  use,  fully  resolving  to  screen  her 
from  the  shocks  and  temptations  of  want,  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  future  fate  would  allow. 

Fathom,  far  from  opposing,  applauded  his  gene- 
rosity with  marks  of  extreme  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, assuring  him,  that  she  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  bounty  immediately  after  his  de- 
parture, he  being  unwilling  to  make  her  acquainted 
with  her  good  fortune  before  that  period,  lest,  finding 
his  affairs  in  a  fair  way  of  bem|;  retrieved,  she 
should  be  base  enough  to  worship  his  returning 
prosperity,  and,  by  false  professions,  and  artfid 
blandishments,  seek  to  ensnare  his  heart  anew. 

CHAPTER  XLVra. 
Count  Fathom  unmasks  his  Battery ;  is  repulsed ;  and  varies 

his  Operations  wit  hout  eflbct. 
Evert  necessary  preparation  being  made,  Renaldo, 
accompanied  by  our  adventitrer,  took  the  road  to 
Dover,  where  he  embarked  in  a  packet  boat  fw 
Calais,  after  having  settled  a  correspondence  wim 
his  dear  Ferdinand,  fhnn  whom  he  did  not  part 
without  tears.  He  had  before  solicited  him  to  bo 
his  fellow-traveller,  that  he  might  personally  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  conversation  and  superior  sagacity ; 
but  these  entreaties  he  strenuously  opposed,  on  pre- 
tence of  his  bein^  determined  to  push  his  fortune 
in  England,  which  he  considered  as  his  native 
coimtrv,  and  as  the  land  in  which,  of  all  others,  a 
man  of  merit  has  the  best  encouragement  Such 
were  the  reasons  he  alleged  for  refusing  to  attend 
his  benefactor,  who  was  himself  eagerly  desirous  of 
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attaining  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
Uut  our  hero's  real  motives  for  staying  were  of  a 
very  different  complexion. — ^The  reader  is  already 
informed  of  his  aim  upon  the  fair  orphan,  which,  at 
present,  was  the  chief  spring  of  his  conduct  He 
may  also  recollect  such  passages  of  his  life,  as  were 
sufficient  to  deter  him  from  re-appearing  at  Pres- 
burg  or  Vienna.  But,  besides  these  reflections,  he 
was  detained  by  a  full  persuasion  that  Renaldo 
would  sink  under  the  power  and  influence  of  his 
antagonist,  consequently  he  rendered  incapable  to 
provide  for  his  friends ;  and  that  he  himself,  fraught 
with  wiles  and  experience  as  he  was,  could  not  fail 
to  make  himself  amends  for  what  he  had  suffered 
among  a  people  equally  rich  and  unthinking. 

Melvil  having  embraced  our  adventurer,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh  bid  him  take  care  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Monimia,  committed  himself  to  the  sea,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  favourable  gale,  was  in  four 
hoars  safely  landed  on  the  French  shore;  while 
Fathom  took  post-horses  for  London,  where  he 
arrived  that  same  night,  and  next  day,  in  the  fore- 
noon, went  to  visit  the  beauteous  mourner,  who  had 
as  yet  received  no  intimation  of  Benaldo's  departure 
or  design.  He  found  her  in  the  attitnde  of  writing 
a  letter  to  her  inconstant  lover,  the  contents  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  acquainted  with  in  due 
time.  Her  countenance,  notwithstanding  the  veil 
of  melancholy  by  which  it  was  overcast,  seemed 
altogether  serene  and  composed ;  she  was  the  pic- 
ture of  pious  resignation,  and  aat  like  Patience  on 
a  monument,  smiling  at  grief.  After  having  paid  the 
compliment  of  the  morning.  Fathom  begged  pardon 
for  haying  omitted  to  visit  her  during  three  days, 
in  which,  he  said,  his  time  had  been  wholly  en- 

Srossed  in  procuring  a  proper  equipage  for  Count 
lelvil,  who  had  at  last  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  information  the  hapless  Monimia  fell  back 
in  her  chair,  and  continued  some  minutes  in  a  swoon ; 
from  which  being  recovered,  '*  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Fathom,"  cried  she  with  a  deep  sigh ;  **  this,  I  hope, 
is  the  last  agony  I  shall  feel  from  my  unhappy 
passion.** — Then  wiping  the  tears  from  her  lovely 
eyes,  she  retrieved  her  tranquillity,  and  desired  to 
know  by  what  means  KenaJdo  had  been  enabled 
to  undertake  his  journey  into  the  empire.  Our 
hero,  upon  this  occasion,  assumed  the  whole  merit 
of  having  promoted  the  interest  of  his  friend,  by 
giving  her  to  understand,  that  he,  in  consequence 
of  an  unforeseen  windfall,  had  defraved  the  expense 
of  the  Count's  equipment ;  though  he  observed, 
that  it  wais  not  without  reluctance  he  saw  Renaldo 
make  a  wrong  use  of  his  friendship. 

**  Although  I  was  happy,"  proceeded  this  artful 
traitor,  "  in  being  able  to  discharge  my  obligations 
to  the  house  of  Melvil,  I  could  not  help  feelmg  the 
most  sensible  chagrin,  when  I  saw  mv  assistance 
rendered  subservient  to  the  triumphs  of  the  youth's 
baseness  and  infidelity ;  for  he  chose,  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  travels,  the  abandoned  woman  for 
whom  he  had  forsaken  the  all-perfect  Monimia, 
whose  virtue  and  accomplishments  did  not  preserve 
her  sacred  from  his  ungrateful  sarcasms  and  un- 
mannerly ridicule.  Believe  me.  Madam,  I  was  so 
shocked  at  his  conversation  on  that  subject,  and  so 
much  incensed  at  his  want  of  delicacy,  that  my  tem- 
per was  scarce  sufficient  for  the  ceremony  of  parting. 
And,  now  that  my  debt  to  his  family  is  overpaid,  I 
have  solemnly  renounced  his  correspondence, 
^hf  T)  she  heard  that,  instead  of  betraying  the  least 


symptom  of  regret  or  compassion  for  her  anh^M 
fate,  the  perfidious  youth  had  exulted  over  her  &lt 
and  even  made  her  a  subject  for  his  mirth,  the  blood 
revisited  her  fisided  cheeks,  and  resentment  restored 
to  her  eyes  that  poignancy  which  sorrow  had  before 
overcome.  Yet  she  scorned  to  give  speech  to  her 
indignation ;  but,  forcing  a  smile,  **  Why  should  1 
repine,"  said  she,  **  at  Sie  mortifications  of  a  life 
which  I  despise,  and  from  which,  I  hope,  Heaven 
speedily  will  set  me  free  1" 

Fathom,  fired  by  her  emotion,  which  had  recalled 
all  the  graces  of  her  beauty,  exclaimed  in  a  rapture, 
'*Talk  not  so  contemptuously  of  this  life,  which 
hath  still  a  fund  of  happiness  in  store  for  the  amiable, 
the  divine  Monimia.  Though  one  admirer  hath 
proved  an  apostate  to  his  vows,  your  candour  will 
not  suffer  you  to  condemn  the  whole  sex.  Some 
there  are,  whose  bosoms  glow  with  passion  equally 
pure,  unalterable,  and  intense.  For  my  own  psn, 
I  have  sacrificed  to  a  rigid  punctilio  of  honour  the 
dearest  ideas  of  my  heart.  I  beheld  your  unrivalled 
charms,  and  deeply  felt  their  power.  Yet,  while  a 
possibility  of  Mefvil's  reformation  remained,  and 
while  I  was  restrained  by  my  niggard  fortune  from 
making  a  tender  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  1 
combated  with  my  inclinations,  and  bore  without 
repining  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love.  But,  now  that 
my  honour  is  disengaged,  and  my  fortune  rendered 
independent,  by  the  last  will  of  a  worthv  nobleman, 
whose  friendship  I  was  favoured  with  in  France,  I 
presume  to  lay  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  adorable 
Monimia,  as  the  most  faithful  of  admirers,  whose 
happiness  or  misery  wholly  depends  upon  her  nod. 
Believe  me.  Madam,  these  are  not  the  professions 
of  idle  gallantry — I  speak  the  genuine,  tnough  im- 
perfect, language  of  my  heart  Words,  even  the 
most  pathetic,  cannot  do  justice  to  my  love.  I  gaxe 
upim  your  beauty  with  ravishment;  but  I  con- 
template the  graces  of  your  soul  widi  such  awful 
veneration,  that  I  tremble  while  I  approach  you,  as 
if  my  vows  were  addressed  to  some  superior  being.'* 

During  this  declaration,  which  was  pronounced 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  Monimia  was  suc- 
cessively agitated  with  shame,  anger,  and  grief; 
nevertheless,  she  summoned  her  whole  philosophy 
to  her  aid,  and,  with  a  tranquil,  though  determined 
air,  begged  he  would  not  diminish  the  obligations 
he  had  already  conferred,  by  disturbing  with  such 
unseasonable  addresses  a  poor  unhappy  maid,  who 
had  detached  all  her  thoughts  from  earthly  objects, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  that  dissolution  which 
alone  could  put  a  period  to  her  misfortunes. 

Fathom,  imagining  that  these  were  no  other  than 
the  suggestions  of  a  temporary  disappointment  and 
4espondence,  which  it  was  his  business  to  oppose 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  art,  renewed  his  theme 
with  redoubled  ardour,  and,  at  last,  became  so  im 
portunate  in  his  desires,  that  Monimia,  provoked 
beyond  the  power  of  concealing  her  resentment 
said,  she  was  heartily  sorry  to  find  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  telling  him,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
her  misfortunes,  she  could  not  help  remembering 
what  she  had  been.  Then,  rising  from  her  seat 
with  all  the  dignity  of  displeasure,  **  Perhaps,** 
added  she,  **  you  have  forgot  who  was  the  fathei 
of  the  once  happy  Monimia." 

With  these  words  she  retired  into  another  chan  • 
her,  leaving  our  adventurer  confounded  by  t'le 
repulse  he  had  sustained.  Not  that  he  was  discf  a- 
ra^ed  fVom  prosecuting  his  aim— on  the  oontru7, 
this  rebuff  seemed  to  add  fresh  vigour  to  his  op?im- 
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tiAtit.  lie  now  tbonglit  it  high  time  to  bring  over 
Madam  la  Mer  to  his  interest ;  and,  to  &cilitate  her 
convenion,  took  an  opportunity  of  bribing  her  with 
some  inconsiderable  presents,  after  haying  amused 
her  with  a  plausible  tale  of  his  passion  for  Moni- 
mia.  with  whom  she  undertook  the  office  of  his 
mediatrix,  on  the  supposition  that  his  intentions  were 
boDourable,  and  highly  advantageous  to  her  lodger. 

She  was,  first  of  all,  invested  with  the  office  of 
obtaining  pardon  for  the  offence  he  had  given ;  and, 
m  this  negotiation  she  succeeded  so  weU,  as  to  be- 
come an  advocate  for  his  suit;  accordingly,  she 
took  all  occasions  of  magni^ing  his  praise.  His 
agreeable  person  was  often  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
coarse  to  the  fair  mourner.  Her  admiration  dwelt 
upon  bis  politeness,  good  sense,  and  winning  de- 
portinent;  and  she  every  day  retailed  little  stories 
of  his  benevolence  and  greatness  of  soul.  The  de- 
fect In  his  birth  she  represented  as  a  circumstance 
alto^ther  foreign  from  the  consideration  of  his 
ment ;  especially  in  a  nation  where  such  distinctions 
are  as  little  re8]>ected  as  they  will  be  in  a  Aitore 
state.  She  mentioned  several  persons  of  note,  who 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  power  and  fortune,  with- 
oat  having  enjoyed  the  least  hereditary  assistance 
from  their  forefathers.  One,  she  said,  sprung  from 
tbe  loirs  of  an  obscure  attorney ;  another  was  the 
gnmdson  of  a  Ta]e^de-chambre ;  a  third  was  the 
Usoe  of  an  accountant ;  and  a  fourth  the  offspring 
cf  a  woollen-draper.  All  these  were  the  children 
oftheir  own  good  works,  and  had  raised  themselves 
apoD  their  personal  virtues  and  address ;  a  foimda- 
tioo  certainly  more  solid  and  honourable  than  a 
▼agne  mheritance  derived  from  ancestors,  in  whose 
deserts  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  borne  tbe 
least  share. 

Monimia  listened  to  all  these  arguments  with 
great  patience  and  affiibility,  though  she  at  once 
dired  loto  the  source  ftom  which  e^  such  insinua- 
tioQs  flowed.  She  joined  in  the  commendations  of 
Fathom,  and  owned  herself  a  particular  instance  of 
tbat  benevolence  which  the  old  lady  had  so  justly 
«;xtolled ;  but,  once  for  all,  to  prevent  the  supplica- 
tion which  Madam  la  Mer  was  about  to  make,  she 
solemnly  protested  that  her  heart  was  altogether 
^Qt  against  any  other  earthly  engagement,  and 
that  her  thoughts  were  altogether  employed  upon 
ber  eternal  salvation. 

The  assiduous  landlady,  perceiving  the  steadiness 
of  her  disposition,  thought  proper  to  alter  her  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  and,  for  the  present,  suspended 
that  theme  by  which  she  found  her  &ir  lodger  dis- 
obliged. Resolved  to  reconcile  Monimia  to  life, 
before  she  would  again  recommend  Ferdinand  to 
btrloTe,  she  endeavoured  to  amuse  her  imagination, 
V  recounting  the  occasional  incidents  of  the  day, 
bopiog  gradually  to  decoy  her  attention  to  those 
^Qblanary  otjects  from  which  it  had  been  indus- 
trioQsIj  weaned.  She  seasoned  her  conversation 
vith  agreeable  sallies ;  enlarged  upon  the  different 
B^Qesof  pleasure  and  diversion  appertaining  to  this 
^tat  metropolis ;  practised  upon  her  palate  with 
tbe  delicacies  of  eating ;  endeavoured  to  shake  her 
tnaperance  with  repeated  proffers  and  recommen- 
<LuioiB  of  certain  cordials  and  restoratives,  which 
fbe  alleged  were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  her 
btalth ;  and  pi«ssed  her  to  make  little  excursions 
>£to  the  fields  that  skirt  the  town,  for  the  benefit  of 
aa*  and  exercise. 

While  this  auxiliary  plied  the  disconsolate  Mo- 
"i»it  on  one  hand.  Fathom  was  not  remiss  on  the 


other.  He  now  seemed  to  have  sacrificed  his  pas- 
sion to  her  quiet ;  his  discourse  turned  upon  more 
indifferent  subjects.  He  endeavoured  to  dispel  her 
melancholy  with  arguments  drawn  from  philosophy 
and  religion.  On  some  occasions,  he  displayed  all 
his  fund  of  good  humour,  with  a  view  to  beguile 
her  sorrow;  he  importuned  her  to  ^ve  him  the 
pleasure  of  'squiring  her  to  some  place  of  innocent 
entertainment ;  and,  finally,  insisted  upon  her  ac- 
cepting a  pecuniary  reinforcement  to  her  finances, 
which  he  knew  to  be  in  a  most  consumptive  con- 
dition. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
Honlmla't  Honour  ii  protected  by  the  I  nterposUion  of  HeaTen. 

With  that  complacency  and  fortitude  which  were 
peculiar  to  herself  this  hapless  stranger  resisted  all 
those  artful  temptations.  Her  sustenance  was  barely 
such  as  exempted  her  from  the  guilt  of  being  ac- 
cessory to  her  own  death ;  her  drii^k  was  the  simple 
element  She  encouraged  no  discourse  but  that 
which  turned  upon  the  concerns  of  her  immortal 
TOirt.  She  never  went  abroad,  except  in  visits  to  a 
fVench  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood ;  she  refused 
the  proferred  assistance  of  our  adventurer  with 
equal  obstinacy  and  politeness,  and  with  pleasure 
saw  herself  wasting  towards  that  period  of  mortality 
which  was  the  consummation  of  her  wish.  Yet  her 
charms,  far  from  melting  away  with  her  constitu- 
tion, seemed  to  triumph  over  the  decavs  of  nature. 
Her  shape  and  features  still  retained  that  harmony 
for  which  they  had  always  been  distinguished.  A 
mixture  of  migesty  and  sweetness  diffused  itself  in 
her  looks,  and  h«T  feebleness  added  to  that  soft  and 
feminine  grace  which  attracts  the  sympathy,  and 
engages  the  protection  of  every  humane  beholder. 
The  associates  Xhua  l»f&ed  in  their  attempts  to  ex- 
cite her  ideas  of  pleasure,  again  shifted  ueir  plan, 
and  resolved  to  attack  this  forlorn  beauty  on  the 
side  of  fear  and  mortification. 

Our  adventurer  became  less  firequent  in  his  visits, 
and  more  indifferent  in  his  language  and  deport- 
ment ;  while  Madame  la  Mer  graduall^p'  relaxed  in 
that  complacency  and  respect  with  wluch  she  had 
hitherto  behaved  towards  her  fair  lodger.  She  even 
began  to  drop  hints  of  disapprobation  and  reproach 
against  this  pattern  of  innocence  and  beauty,  and 
at  length  grew  bold  enough  to  tell  her,  that  her 
misfortunes  could  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  her 
own  obstinacy  and  pride ;  that  she  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  disoblige  the  only  person  who  was  able  and 
willlDg  to  raise  her  above  dependence ;  and  that,  if 
his  protection  should  be  withdrawn,  she  must  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  distress. 

These  insinuations,  instead  of  producing  the  de- 
sired effect,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  Monimia. 
who,  in  a  most  dignified  style  of  rebuke,  chid  her 
for  her  indelicacy  and  presumption,  observing,  that 
she  could  have  no  title  to  take  such  freedoms  with 
lodgers,  whose  punctuality  and  regular  deportment 
left  her  no  room  to  complain.  Notwithstanding 
this  animated  reply,  she  underwent  the  most  de- 
plorable anguish,  when  she  reflected  upon  the  inso- 
lence of  this  woman,  from  whose  barbarity  she  had 
no  resource;  and  seeing  no  other  possibility  of 
redress  than  that  of  appc^ng  to  the  good  offices  of 
Fathom,  she  conquered  her  reluctance  so  far,  as  to 
complain  to  him  of  Madame  la  Mer's  incivility. 

Pleased  with  this  application,  he  gave  her  to  un- 
derstand, with  very  little  ceremony  or  preamble, 
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that  it  wholly  dependisd  upon  hen^  whether  she 
should  oontinae  to  he  wretched,  or  he  delivered  at 
once  from  all  her  cares  and  perplexity ;  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  disdain  with  which  she  had  treated 
liis  addresses,  he  was  still  ready  to  \aj  himself  and 
his  fortune  at  her  feet;  and  that,  if  she  shonld 
again  reject  the  disinterested  proposal,  the  whole 
world  and  her  own  conscience  would  charge  upon 
herself  whateyer  calamities  she  might  he  subjected 
to  in  the  sequeL  Interpreting  into  a  ftvonrable 
hesitation  her  silence,  which  was  the  result  of 
wrath  and  amasement,  he  proceeded  to  throw  him- 
self  at  her  feet,  and  utter  a  romantic  rhapsody,  in 
the  course  of  which,  laying  aside  all  that  restraint 
which  he  had  hitherto  ureserredp  he  seixed  her  de- 
licate hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  nay,  so  far 
did  he  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  Uiat  he 
caught  the  fair  creature  in  his  arms,  and  rudely 
ravished  a  kiss  from  those  Ups  which  he  had  be- 
fore contemplated  with  the  most  distant  reverence 
of  desire. 

Having  thus  broken  down  the  fences  of  decorum, 
and  being  heated  with  transport,  he,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  acted  the  part  of  young  Tar- 
qain,  and  violated  by  force  tluit  sacred  shnne  of 
honour,  beauty,  and  unblemished  truth,  had  not 
the  wrath  kindled  by  such  an  unexpected  outrage 
inspired  her  with  strength  and  spirits  sufficient  to 
protect  her  virtue,  and  intimidate  the  ruffian  who 
could  offer  violence  to  such  perfection.  She  broke 
fW>m  his  detested  embrace  with  surprising  agility, 
and  called  aloud  to  her  landlady  for  assistance ; 
but  that  discreet  matron  was  resolved  to  hear 
nothing,  and  Fathom's  appetite  being  whetted  to  a 
most  brutal  degree  of  ea^mess,  **  Madam,"  said 
he,  **all  opposition  is  vam.  What  you  have  re- 
fused to  my  entreaties,  you  shall  yield  to  my 
power ;  and  I  am  determined  to  force  yon  to  your 
own  advantage." 

So  saying,  he  sprung  towards  her,  with  the  most 
savi^  and  impious  intent,  when  this  amiable 
heroine  snatching  np  his  sword,  which  lay  upon  a 
by  table,  and  unsheathing  it  instantaneously,  pre- 
sented the  point  to  his  breast,  and,  while  her  eyes 
glanced  with  intolerable  keenness,  "  Villain  I"  cried 
ahe,  "  the  spirit  of  my  father  animates  my  bosom, 
and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  shall  not  be  frus- 
trated." He  was  not  so  much  affected  by  his  bodily 
danger,  as  awe-struck  at  the  manner  of  her  ad- 
dress, and  the  appearance  of  her  aspect,  which 
seemed  to  shine  with  something  supernatural,  and 
actually  disordered  his  whole  faculties,  insomuch 
that  he  retreated  without  attempting  to  make  the 
least  reply ;  and  she,  having  secured  the  door  after 
his  departure,  sat  down  to  ponder  upon  this  shodt- 
me  event 

Words  are  wanting  to  describe  the  accumulated 
norrors  that  took  possession  of  her  mind,  when  she 
thus  beheld  all  her  presaging  fears  realized,  and 
found  herself  at  the  mercy  of  two  wretches,  who 
had  now  pulled  off  the  mask,  after  having  lost  all 
sentiments  of  humanity.  Common  sffliction  was 
an  agreeable  reverie  to  what  she  suffered,  deprived 
of  her  parents,  exiled  from  her  friends  and  coun- 
try, reduced  to  the  brink  of  wanting  the  most  in- 
dispensable necessaries  of  life,  in  a  foreign  land, 
where  she  knew  not  one  person  to  whose  protec- 
tion she  could  have  recourse,  fhmi  the  inexpressible 
woes  that  environed  her.  She  comphdned  to  Hea- 
ven that  her  life  was  protracted,  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  that  misery  which  was  already  too  severe 


to  be  endured ;  for  she  thnddered  at  the  proipNt 
of  being  utteriy  abandoned  in  the  last  stage  of  mor- 
tality, without  one  friend  to  close  her  eyes,  or  do 
the  last  offices  of  humanity  to  her  breathless  cone. 
These  were  dreadftal  reflections  to  a  young  ladj 
who  had  been  bom  to  affluence  and  splenloar, 
trained  np  in  all  the  elegance  of  education,  by  na- 
ture fhiught  with  that  sensibility  which  refines  the 
sentiment  and  taste,  and  so  tenderly  cherished  bj 
her  indulgent  parents,  that  tkey  mffertd  mtl  tit 
wmds  of  Heaven  to  visit  her  face  too  romgUif, 

Having  passed  the  night  in  sQch  agony,  die 
rose  at  daybreak,  and,  hearing  the  chapel  bell  toll 
for  morning  prayers,  resolved  to  go  to  this  plate 
of  worship,  in  order  to  implore  &  aanstaaee  of 
Heaven.  She  no  sooner  opened  her  chamber  door, 
with  this  intent,  than  she  was  met  by  Madame  k 
Mer,  who,  after  having  professed  her  eoocem  for 
what  had  happened  over  ni^ht,  and  hnpotcd  Mr. 
Fathom's  rudeness  to  the  spirit  of  intoxicatioo,  bf 
which  she  had  never  before  seen  him  possessed,  the 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  Monimia  from  her  pv^ 
pose,  by  observing,  that  her  health  would  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  cold  morning  air ;  but  finding  her 
determined,  she  insisted  upon  accompanying  her 
to  chapel,  on  pretence  of  respect,  though,  in  redilr, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  escape  of  her  beaateoos 
lodger.  Thus  attended,  the  ha|4e8S«iooner  entered 
the  place,  and,  according  to  tiM  laudable  hospitility 
of  I^gland,  which  is  the  only  coontry  in  Christea- 
dom  where  a  stranger  is  not  made  welcome  to  the 
house  of  God,  th's  amiable  creature,  emaciated  asd 
enfeebled  as  she  was,  must  have  stood  in  a  com- 
mon passage  during  the  whole  service,  had  not  ihe 
been  perceived  by  a  humane  gentlewoiBan,  vhot 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  dignified  air,  md 
melted  with  sympathy  at  the  InefiEable  sorrow  which 
was  visible  in  her  countenance,  opened  the  ^  in 
which  she  sat,  and  accommodated  Monimia  and 
her  attendant  If  ahe  was  captivated  by  her  fint 
appearance,  she  was  not  less  affected  l^  the  de- 
portment of  her  fiur  guest,  which  was  the  pattern 
of  genuine  devotion. 

In  a  word,  this  good  lady,  who  was  a  merehant'i 
widow  in  opulent  circumstances,  was  inflamed  with 
a  longing  desire  to  know  and  befriend  the  amiable 
stranger,  who,  after  service,  turning  about  to  thank 
her  for  her  civility,  Madam  Clement,  with  that 
frimkness  which  is  Uie  result  of  true  benevolence, 
told  her,  she  was  too  much  prepossessed  in  her  &• 
vour  to  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  cravin|(  her 
acquaintance,  and  of  expressing  her  inclination  to 
alleviate,  if  possible,  that  affliction  which  was  mani- 
fest in  her  looks. 

Monimia,  overwhelmed  with  grstitode  and  sur- 
prise at  this  unexpected  address,  gazed  upon  the 
lady  in  silence,  and  when  ahe  repeated  her  teoden 
of  service,  could  make  no  other  reply  to  her  good- 
ness, than  by  bursting  into  a  flood  <^  tears.  Thii 
was  a  species  of  eloquence  which  did  not  paas  on 
regarded  by  Madam  Clement,  who,  while  her  owa 
eyes  were  bedewed  with  the  drops  of  mapathv  sad 
compassion,  took  the  lovely  orphan  by  the  oani 
and  led  her,  without  fhrther  ceremony,  to  her  ova 
coach,  that  stood  waitine  at  the  door,  whither  tfaef 
were  followed  by  Mrs.  w  Mer,  who  was  so  much 
confounded  at  the  adventure,  that  die  made  no  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal  of  the  lady,  who  handed 
her  lodger  into  the  carriage ;  but  retired,  with  all 
possible  despatch,  to  make  Fathom  acquainted  with 
this  unforeseen  event 
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Meftnwliile  tiie  agitation  of  Monlmia,  at  this  pro- 
ridential  deliTeraxice»  wia  such  as  had  well  nigh 
destroyed  her  tender  ftvme.  The  blood  flashed 
tnd  forsook  her  eheeks  by  tarns ;  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot,  notwithstending  the  consolatory 
asnnsoes  of  Madam  Clement,  and,  without  being 
sbie  to  otter  one  word,  was  condocted  to  the  honse 
of  that  kmd  beneftctress,  where  the  violence  of 
her  transports  oyerpowered  her  constitution,  and 
the  sank  down  upon  a  conch  in  a  swoon,  from 
vhieh  she  was  not  ea^y  recovered.  This  affect* 
iageircomstance  augmented  the  pity,  and  interested 
tbe  eariority  of  Madam  Clement,  who  conclnded 
there  was  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  case 
of  the  stranger,  to  prodnce  these  agonies ;  and 
grew  impatiait  to   near  the  particalflEn  of  her 

StOIT. 

Mommia  no  sooner  retrieved  the  use  of  her  fh- 
eohies,  than  looking  around,  and  observing  with 
That  homane  concern  her  new  hostess  was  em- 
ployed in  effecting  her  recovery,  "  Is  this,**  said 
she,  "a flattering  illnsion  of  the  brain?  or  am  I 
really  onder  the  protection  of  some  benefioent 
bemg,  whom  Heaven  hath  inspired  with  generosity 
to  rescoe  an  hapless  stranger  from  the  most  forlorn 
ftKe  of  misery  and  woe  ?  Her  voice  was  at  all 
tiines  ravishingly  sweet ;  and  this  exclamadon  was 
pnmoiineed  with  such  pathetic  fervour,  that  Madam 
Clement  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and,  kissing  her 
vith  allthe  eagerness  of  maternal  affection,  **  Yes," 
cried  she,  ''fair  creature.  Heaven  hath  bestowed 
opon  me  an  heart  to  compassionate,  and  power,  I 
hope,  to  Hghten  the  burden  of  your  sorrows.** 

She  then  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  some 
Doorishment,  and  afterwards  to  recount  the  par- 
tietilirs  of  her  fiite ;  a  task  she  performed  with 
nch  accuracy  and  candour,  that  Madam  Clement, 
&r  from  sospecdng  her  sincerity,  saw  truth  and 
eoDTiction  in  every  circumstance  of  her  tale ;  and, 
having  condoled  ner  misfortunes,  entreated  her  to 
forget  them,  or  at  least  look  upon  herself  as  one 
sheltered  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  person 
vhcse  stody  it  would  be  to  supply  her  want  of  na- 
toral  parents.  This  would  luive  been  an  happy 
^issitiide  of  fortune,  had  it  not  arrived  too  late ; 
hat  sQch  a  sadden  and  unlooked-for  transition  not 
^ly  disordered  the  fikculties  of  poor  Monimia's 
mind,  bat  alao  overpowered  the  organs  of  her  body, 
already  &tigued  and  enfeebled  by  the  distresses 
she  had  ondergone ;  so  that  she  was  taken  ill  of  a 
fever  that  same  night,  and  became  delirious  before 
morning,  when  a  physician  was  called  to  her  as- 
sistance. 

While  tins  gentleman  was  in  the  house.  Madam 
Clement  was  visited  by  Fathom,  who^  after  having 
eomplaiaed,  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  that 
she  had  encouraged  his  wife  to  abandon  her  duty, 
told  her  a  plaosible  story  of  his  first  acquaintance 
vhh  Monimia,  and  his  marriage  at  the  Fleet, 
vhich,  he  said,  he  was  ready  to  prove  by  the  evi- 
<lence  of  the  dergvman  who  joined  them,  and  that 
<'' Mrs.  la  Mer,  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
^  good  lady,  although  a  little  staggered  at  the 
^teel  appearance  and  engaging  address  of  this 
>^nnger,  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  believe 
tint  she  had  been  imposed  upon  by  her  fiur  lodger, 
vho  by  this  time  had  given  too  convincing  a  proof 
ofher  iincerity ;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  prevent 
^7  d^xite  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  health 
V  recovery  of  Monimia,  she  gave  him  to  understand, 
^  she  would  not  at  present  enter  upon  the  merits 


cif  the  cause,  but  only  assure  him,  that  the  joong 
lady  was  actually  bemt  of  her  senses,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  her  life ;  for  the  tmth  of  wluch 
assertions  she  would  appeal  to  his  own  observation, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  who  was  then  em- 
ployed in  writing  a  prescription  for  the  core  of  her 
disease. 

So  saying,  she  conducted  him  into  the  chamber, 
where  he  beheld  the  hapless  virain  stretched  upon  a 
sick-bed,  panting  under  the  viotence  fxS  a  distemper 
too  mighty  for  her  weakly  fhune,  her  hair  disne- 
velled,  and  discomposure  in  her  looks;  all  the 
roses  of  her  youth  were  ftded,  yet  all  the  graces  of 
her  beauty  were  not  fled.  She  retained  that  sweet- 
ness and  symmetry,  which  death  itself  could  not 
destroy;  and  though  her  discourse  was  incoherent, 
her  voice  was  still  musical,  resembling  those 
feathered  songsters  who  amir62e  Iheir  naiioe  wood" 
notegwUd. 

Fathom,  as  upon  all  other  occasional  so  on  this, 
did  behave  like  an  inimitable  actor ;  he  ran  to  the 
bed-side,  with  all  the  trepidation  of  a  distracted 
lover ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  imprinted  a  thousand  kisses 
on  the  soft  hand  of  Monimia,  who  regarding  him 
with  a  lack-lnstre  and  undistingnishinff  eye^  "Alas! 
Benaldo,"  aud  she,  '*we  were  bom  tobe  unhappy." 
**  Would  to  heaven,**  cried  Ferdinand,  in  a  transport 
of  grie^  **  the  wretch  Renaldo  had  never  been  bom ! 
that  is  the  villain  who  seduced  the  affeetioD  of  this 
tmfortnnate  woman.  I  admitted  the  traitor  into 
my  fHendship  and  confidence,  relieved  him  in  his 
necessities ;  and,  like  the  ungrateful  viper,  he  hath 
stung  the  very  bosom  that  cherished  him  in  his 
distress."  Then  he  proceeded  to  inform  Madam 
Oement  how  he  had  delivered  that  same  Benaldo 
trcm  prison,  maintained  him  afterwards  at  a  great 
expense,  and  at  length  famished  him  wiUi  a  sum 
of  money  and  proper  credenti^  to  support  his 
interest  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

Having  finished  this  detail,  he  asked  the  physi- 
cian's sentiments  of  his  wife's  distemper,  and  being 
told  that  her  life  was  in  extreme  jeopardy,  begged 
he  would  nse  his  utmost  endeavours  in  her  behalf 
and  even  made  him  a  tender  of  an  extraordinary 
fee,  which  was  refused.  He  also  thsoked  Madam 
Clement  for  her  charity  and  benevolence  towards  a 
stranger,  and  took  his  leave  with  manypolite  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude  and  esteem.  He  had  no 
sooner  qnittd  the  hotise,  than  the  physician,  who 
was  a  humane  man,  and  a  foreigner,  began  to 
caution  the  lady  against  his  insinuations,  observing, 
that  some  circumstances  of  the  story  conceming 
Benaldo  were,  to  his  particular  knowledge,  con- 
trary to  tmth ;  for  that  ne  himself  had  been  applied 
to  for  letters  of  recommendation  in  behalf  of  Cotmt 
Melvil,  by  a  Jew  merchant  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  supplied  the  young  gentleman  with  money 
sufficient  for  his  occasions,  in  consequence  ot  a 
minute  inquiry  he  had  made  into  Uie  cnaracter  of 
Benaldo,  who  was,  by  all  reports,  a  youth  of  strict 
honour  and  untaintea  morals. 

Madam  Clement,  thus  cautioned,  entered  into  de- 
liberation with  her  own  thonghts,  and  comparing 
the  particulars  of  this  account  with  those  of  Moni- 
mia  s  own  story,  she  concluded  that  Fathom  was 
the  very  traitor  he  himself  had  described ;  and  that 
he  had,  by  abusing  the  confidence  of  both,  effected 
a  fatal  breach  between  two  innocent  and  deserving 
lovers.  She  accordingly  looked  upon  him  witn 
horror  and  detestation ;  but  nevertheless  resolved 
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to  treat  him  with  ciTilit  j  in  the  mean  time,  that  the 
poor  young  lady  might  not  be  disturbed  in  her  last 
moments ;  for  she  had  now  lost  all  hopes  of  her  re- 
covery.  Yet  the  fever,  abated,  and  in  two  days  she 
retrieved  the  use  of  her  reason ;  though  the  dis- 
temper had  affected  her  lungs,  and  she  was  in  all 
appearance  doomed  to  linger  a  few  weeks  longer  in 
a  consumption. 

Fathom  was  punctual  in  his  visitation,  though 
never  admitted  into  her  presence  after  the  delirium 
vanished ;  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  conveyed  in  a  chariot  to  Kensington  Gravel 
Pits,  a  place  which  may  be  termed  the  last  stage  of 
many  a  mortal  peregrmation.  He  now  implicitly 
believed  that  death  would  in  a  few  days  baffle  all 
his  designs  upon  the  unfortunate  Monimia;  and 
foreseeing  that,  as  he  had  owned  himself  her  hus- 
band, he  might  be  obliged  to  defray  the  expense  in- 
curred by  her  sickness  and  burial,  he  very  prudently 
intermitted  in  his  visits,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
intelligence  of  his  auxiliary. 

As  for  Monimia,  she  approached  the  goal  of  life, 
not  simply  with  resignation,  but  with  rapture.  She 
eigoyed  m  tranquillity  the  conversation  of  her 
kind  benefiu^tress,  who  never  stirred  from  her 
apartment ;  she  was  blessed  with  the  spiritual  con- 
solation of  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  removed  all 
her  religious  scruples ;  and  she  congratulated  herself 
on  the  near  prospect  of 'that  land  of  peace  where 
sorrow  is  not  known. 

At  length  Mrs.  la  Mer  gave  notice  to  our  adven- 
turer of  this  amiable  young  lady's  decease,  and  the 
time  fixed  for  the  interment.  Upon  which  these 
two  virtuous  associates  took  possession  of  a  place 
from  whence  they  could,  unperceived,  behold  the 
funeral.  He  must  have  a  hard  heart,  who,  without 
an  emotion  of  pity,  can  see  the  last  offices  performed 
to  a  young  creature  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  beauty,  even  though  he  knows  not  her  name, 
and  is  an  utter  stranger  to  her  virtues.  How  callous 
then  must  the  soul  of  that  wretch  have  been,  who, 
without  a  symptom  of  remorse  or  concern,  saw  the 
sable  hearse  adorned  with  white  plumes,  as  emblems 
of  Monimia*8  purity,  pass  before  him,  while  her  in- 
comparable merit  stmKl  full  in  his  remembrance, 
and  he  knew  himself  the  wicked  cause  of  her  un- 
timely fate  I 

Perfidious  wretch  I  thy  crimes  turn  out  so  atro- 
cious, that  I  half  repent  me  of  having  undertaken 
to  record  thy  memoirs ;  yet  such  monsters  ought  to 
be  exhibited  to  public  view,  that  mankind  may  be 
upon  their  g^uard  against  imposture ;  that  the  world 
may  see  how  fraud  is  apt  to  overshoot  itself;  and 
that,  as  virtue,  though  it  ma^  suffer  for  a  while, 
will  triumph  in  the  end ;  so  iniquity,  though  it  may 
prosper  for  a  season,  will  at  last  be  overtaken  by 
that  ponishment  and  disgrace  which  are  its  due. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Fatbom  shifts  the  Scene,  and  appears  in  a  new  Character. 

FathoiI's  expectations  with  respect  to  the  fair 
orphan  having  thus  proved  abortive,  he  lost  no 
time  in  bewailmg  his  miscarriage,  but  had  immedi- 
ate recourse  to  other  means  of  improving  his  small 
fortune,  which,  at  this  period,  amounted  to  near 
two  hundred  pounds.  Whatever  inclination  he  had 
to  resume  the  character  he  had  formerly  borne  in 
the  polite  world,  he  durst  not  venture  to  launch  out 
again  into  the  expense  necessary  to  maintain  that 
Btanon,  because  his  former  resonrces  were  now 


stopped,  and  all  the  people  «}f  fbshion  by  this  time 
convinced  of  his  bcmg  a  needy  adventurer.  Nstct* 
theless,  he  resolved  to  sound  the  sentiments  of  his 
old  friends  at  a  distance,  and  judge,  from  the  recep- 
tion he  should  meet  with,  how  far  he  might  presume 
upon  Uieir  conntenanoe  and  ftvour.  For  he  rigfatl? 
supposed,  that  if  he  could  in  any  shape  conthbuie 
to  ueir  interest  or  amusement,  they  would  easJy 
forgive  his  former  pretensions  to  quality,  arrogut 
as  Uiey  were,  and  still  entertain  him  on  Uie  footing 
of  a  necessary  acquaintance. 

With  this  view,  he  one  day  presented  himself  at 
court  in  a  very  c^j  suit  of  clothes,  and  bowed,  at  a 
distance,  to  many  of  his  old  fashionable  frititdi  of 
both  sexes,  not  one  of  whom  fiivoured  him  with  anj 
other  notice,  than  that  of  a  quarter  cortsr,  or 
slight  inclination  of  the  head.  ^B'or,  by  this  tiine, 
the  few  that  remembered  him  knew  from  what  re- 
tirement he  now  emerged,  and  avoided  him  ac- 
cordingly as  the  gaol  infection.  Bat  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  had  cultivated  him  in  the  semth 
of  his  fortune  were  now  utter  strangers  to  his 
person,  which  they  had  actually  forgot,  amidst  the 
succession  of  novelties  that  surroimded  them ;  or, 
if  they  did  recollect  his  name,  it  waa  remembered 
as  an  old  fiii^on  which  had  been  many  mouths  oat 
of  date. 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifying  discourage- 
ments, our  hero,  that  same  evening,  effected  a 
lodgement  in  a  certain  gaming-house  not  £ar  from 
St  James's ;  and,  as  he  played  pretty  high,  and 
made  a  parade  of  his  ready  money,  he  was  soon 
reco^ia^  by  divers  persons  of  consequence,  vho 
cordially  welcomed  him  to  Engiandt  on  pretence 
of  believing  he  had  been  abroad,  and  with  grvat 
complacency  repeated  their  former  professions  of 
friendship.  Though  this  was  a  certain  way  of 
retaining  the  favour  of  those  worthies,  while  bis 
finances  continued  to  flourish,  and  his  payments 
were  prompt,  he  knew  the  weakness  of  his  funds 
too  well,  to  tibink  they  coidd  bear  the  vicissitudes 
of  play ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  two  British 
knights  who  had  spoiled  him  at  P^s,  hung  over 
hb  imagination  with  the  most  frightful  presages. 
Besides,  he  perceived  that  gaming  was  now  ma- 
naged in  such  a  manner,  as  rendered  skill  and 
dexterity  of  no  advantage.  For  the  spirit  of  plat 
having  overspread  the  lamd,  like  a  pestilence,  need 
to  such  a  degree  of  madness  and  desperation,  that 
the  unhappy  people  who  were  infected,  laid  aside 
all  thoughts  m  amusement,  economy,  or  cautioo, 
and  risked  their  fortunes  upon  issues  equally  extn- 
vtLSxat,  childiah,  and  absurd. 

The  whole  mystery  of  the  art  was  lednced  to  the 
simple  exercise  of  tossing  up  a  guinea,  and  the 
lust  of  laying  wagers,  which  they  indulged  to  a 
surprising  pitch  of  ridiculous  intemperance.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  might  be  heard  a  pair  of 
lordlings  running  their  grandmothers  against  each 
other,  that  is,  betting  sums  on  the  longest  liver :  in 
another  the  success  of  the  wager  depended  upon 
the  sex  of  the  landlady's  next  child ;  and  one  of 
the  waiters  happening  to  drop  down  in  an  apo* 
plectic  fit,  a  certain  noble  peer  exclaimed,  **  Dead 
for  a  thousand  pounds."  The  challenge  was  im- 
m<;diately  accepted ;  and  when  the  master  of  the 
house  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  attempt  the  cure,  the 
nobleman,  who  set  the  price  upon  the  patient*! 
head,  insisted  upon  his  being  left  to  the  ciSbrts  (^ 
nature  alone,  ouierwise  the  wager  should  be  rcid. 
Nay,  when  the  landlord  harped  upon  the  k«a  he 
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fhoaldsostaio  by  the  death  of  a  tnuty  servant,  his 
brdship  obviated  the  objection,  by  deairing  that 
tiie  fellow  might  be  charged  in  the  bilL 

In  short,  the  rage  of  gaming  seemed  to  hare 
devoared  all  their  other  Acuities,  and  to  have 
e<|aiilled  the  rash  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  of 
iklacca  in  the  East  Indies,  who  are  so  possessed 
vith  that  pemicioos  spirit,  that  thev  sacnfice  to  it 
Qot  coly  their  fortunes,  but  also  their  wives  and 
children ;  aad  then  letting  their  hair  down  upon 
their  •houlders,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Lacedfe- 
moDiaog  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  death, 
ttiose  wretches  nnsheath  their  daggers,  and  murder 
erery  living  creature  in  their  way.  In  this,  how- 
trer,  they  differ  firom  the  gamesters  of  our  country, 
vbo  never  find  their  senses,  until  they  have  lost 
theff  fortunes,  and  beggared  their  families ;  whereas 
the  Malays  never  run  a  muck,  but  in  consequence 
of  misery  and  despair. 

Soch  are  the  amusements,  or  rather  such  is  the 
eoDtmiul  employment  of  those  hopeful  youths  who 
are  destined  by  birth  to  be  the  jud^s  of  our  pro- 
perty, and  pillars  of  our  constitution.  Such  are 
the  heirs  and  representatives  of  those  patriots  who 
pUnned,  and  those  heroes  who  maintained,  the 
hvs  and  freedom  of  their  country ;  who  were  the 
patrons  of  merit,  the  fathers  of  the  poor,  the  terror 
of  vice  and  immorality,  and  at  once  the  ornaments 
ud  support  of  a  happy  nation. 

Our  adventurer  considered  all  these  circum- 
ctances  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  and  seeing  upon 
vhat  precarious  footing  he  must  stand,  should  he 
rank  himself  with  such  society,  he  wisely  came  to 
the  re^lntion  of  descending  one  step  in  the  degrees 
of  life,  and  of  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  physician, 
Doder  which  he  did  not  despair  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  the  pockets  of  his  patients,  and  into  the 
secrets  of  private  families,  so  as  to  acquire  a  com- 
fortable share  of  practice,  or  captivate  the  heart  of 
some  heiress  or  nch  widow,  whose  fortune  would 
tt  ODce  render  him  independent  and  happy. 

After  this  determination,  his  next  care  was  to 
<^oiioert  measures  for  his  first  appearance  in  this 
aew  character ;  well  knowing,  that  the  success  of 
*  physician,  in  a  .great  measure,  depends  unon  the 
txtemal  equipage  in  which  he  first  declares  himself 
u  adept  in  the  healing  art  He  first  of  all  pro- 
cured a  few  books  on  the  subject  of  medicine, 
which  he  studied  with  great  attention  during  the 
remainiog  part  of  the  winter  and  sprinff,  and  re- 
paired to  Tnnbridge  with  the  first  of  the  season, 
vhei«  he  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  uEsculapius, 
Bamely  a  plain  suit,  full  trimmed,  with  a  voluminous 
^e  periwig;  believing  that  in  this  place  he  might 
glide,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  into  the  factions  of 
his  new  employment,  and  gradually  accustom  him- 
self to  the  method  and  form  of  prescription. 

A  man  so  well  known  in  the  gay  world  could 
not  be  supposed  to  effect  such  a  transformation 
without  being  observed ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
viticipate  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  those  who 
i°^ht  be  tempted  to  make  themselves  merry  at  his 
^peose,  he,  on  his  arrival  at  the  wells,  repaired  to 
tbv  shop  of  an  apothecary,  and  calling  for  pen,  ink, 
snd  paper,  wrote  a  prescription,  which  he  desired 
^i^i  be  immediately  made  up.  While  this  was 
doing  by  the  servant,  he  was  invited  into  a  parlour 
^y  the  master,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conver- 
fttiwi  touching  the  properties  of  the  Tunbridge 
*aier,  which  seemed  to  have  been  his  particular 
**ttdy ;  and  indeed  he  had  perused  Rouzee*s  treatise 


on  that  subject  with  indefatigable  assidmty.  Ftoip 
this  theme,  he  made  digressions  into  otiber  parts  of 
medicine,  upon  which  he  spoke  with  such  plausible 
elocution,  that  the  apothecary,  whose  knowledge  in 
that  art  was  not  very  profound,  looked  upon  him 
as  a  physician  of  great  learning  and  experience^ 
and  hinted  a  desire  of  knowing  his  name  and 
situation. 

Fathom  accordingly  ^ve  him  to  understand, 
that  he  had  studied  physic,  and  had  taken  his  de- 
grees at  Padua,  rather  for  his  amusement,  than  with 
any  view  of  exercising  medicine,  as  he  then  could 
not  possibly  foresee  the  misfortunes  which  had 
since  happened  to  his  family,  and  by  which  he  was 
now  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  profession  that 
was  very  much  beneath  the  expectations  of  his 
birth.  Yet  he  bore  his  disappointments  with  re- 
signation, and  even  good  humour,  and  blessed  his 
stars  for  having  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  by  which  he  might  be  enabled 
to  laugh  at  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  then 
observed,  that  he  had  practised  with  some  applause 
at  the  hot  well  near  Bristol,  before  he  thought  he 
should  be  ever  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tsjLing  a 
fee ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  metamorphosis, 
when  known,  would  furnish  matter  of  surprise  and 
merriment  to  some  of  his  old  acquaintance. 

The  apothecary  was  equally  struck  with  his  po- 
lite address,  and  pleased  with  his  agreeable  dis- 
course. He  consoled  him  for  the  misfortunes  of 
his  fiimily,  by  assuring  him,  that  in  England  no- 
thing could  be  more  honourable,  or  inde^  profita- 
ble, than  the  character  of  a  physician,  provided  he 
could  once  wriggle  himself  into  practice ;  and  in- 
sinuated, that,  futhough  he  wras  restricted  by  certain 
engagements  with  other  persons  of  the  faculty,  he 
should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  Doctor  Fathom.  This  was  a  very  effectual 
method  which  our  hero  took  to  intimate  his  new 
character  to  the  public.  By  the  industry  and  com- 
municative disposition  of  the  apothecary,  it  was 
circulated  in  half  a  day  through  every  family  in 
the  place;  and,  next  morning,  when  Ferdinand 
appeared,  the  company  forthwith  assembled  in  se- 
parate groups,  and  from  each  knot  he  heard  his 
name  reverherated  in  a  whisper. 

Having  thus  announced  himself  to  all  whom  it 
might  concern,  and  allowed  the  ladies  two  days  to 
discuss  the  merit  of  his  transfiguration,  together 
with  the  novelty  of  the  case,  he  ventured  to  salute, 
at  a  distance,  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  his  patients  at  the  hot  well;  and,  although 
they  honoured  his  bow  with  the  return  of  a  slight 
curtsy,  they  gave  him  not  the  least  encouragement 
to  make  a  nearer  approach.  Notwithstanding  tkiy 
rebu£^  he  concluded,  that,  should  the  health  of 
either  c<nne  in  question,  they  would  renew  their 
application  to  his  skill,  and  what  was  refused  by 
their  pride  wculd  be  granted  by  their  apprehension. 
Here,  however,  he  happened  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
conjecture. 

The  young  lady  being  seized  with  a  violent  head- 
ache and  palpitation,  her  mother  desired  the  apo- 
thecary to  recommend  a  physician ;  and  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  contracted  being  at  that  time 
absent,  he  proposed  Doctor  Fathom  as  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  discretion.  But  the  good  lady 
rqected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  because  she  had 
formerly  known  him  in  the  character  of  a  count — 
though  that  very  character  was  the  chief  reason 
that  nad  then  indexed  her  to  crave  his  advice. 
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Such  is  the  eapriee  of  the  world  in  general,  that 
whaterer  bears  the  ftoe  of  novelty  captiyates,  or 
rather  bewitches,  the  imaginatioD,  and  confounds 
the  ideas  of  reason  and  common  sense.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  scolUon,  ftt>m  the  clinking  of  pewter, 
shall  conceive  a  taste  for  the  clinking  of  rhjrme, 
and  make  shift  to  bring  together  twenty  syllables, 
80  as  that  the  tenth  and  last  shall  hare  the  like 
ending,  the  compoution  is  inunediately  extolled  as 
a  miracle ;  and  what  appeals  to  the  admiration  is 
not  the  wit,  the  elegance,  or  poetry  of  the  work, 
but  the  uncnltiyated  talent  and  humble  station  of 
the  author.  A  reader  does  not  exclaim,  **  What  a 
delicate  sentiment !  what  a  beautiful  simile !  what 
easy  and  musical  versification  !** — ^but  cries  in  rap- 
ture, ^  Heavens  I  what  a  prodigy  !  a  poet  from 
the  scullery !  a  muse  in  livery  I  or,  Apollo  with  a 
trowel  I"  --The  public  is  astonished  into  liberality — 
the  scullion  eats  from  those  trenchers  he  scoured 
before — the  footman  is  admitted  into  the  coach 
behind  which  he  was  wont  to  stand— and  the  brick- 
laver,  instead  of  plastering  walls,  bedaubs  his 
mutrioMM  partner  with  the  mortar  of  his  praise. 
Thus,  lifted  into  a  higher  sphere,  their  talents 
receive  cultivation ;  they  become  professed  bards, 
and  though  their  subsequent  works  bear  evident 
marks  fd  improvement,  they  are  neglected  among 
the  rest  of  their  brethren,  because  that  novelty, 
which  recommended  them  in  the  beginning,  no 
longer  remains. 

So  it  ikred  with  our  adventurer  in  his  new  occu- 
pation. There  was  something  so  extraordinary  in 
a  nobleman's  understanding  medicine,  and  so  un- 
common in  a  physician's  prescribing  gratis,  that 
the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  company  at 
Bristol  were  engaged,  and  they  followed  his  advice, 
as  the  direction  of  some  supernatural  intelligence. 
But,  now  that  he  professed  himself  one  of  the 
fiiculty,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  refreshed 
his  memory,  and  reinforced  his  knowledge  for  the 
occasion,  he  was  as  much  overlooked  as  any  other 
physician  unsupported  by  interest  or  cabal ;  or,  at 
least,  the  notice  he  attracted  was  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  his  character,  because  it  wholly  re- 
garded Sie  decline  of  his  fortune,  which  is  a  never> 
&iling  fund  of  disgrace. 

These  mortifications  did  not  overcome  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  of  Fathom,  who  foresaw, 
that  the  soothing  hand  of  time  would  cast  a  veil  of 
oblivion  over  those  scenes  which  were  remembered 
to  his  prejudice;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
though  he  was  excluded  from  the  private  parties 
of  the  fair  sex,  in  which  his  main  hope  of  success 
was  placed,  he  should  be  able  to  insinuate  himself 
into  some  degree  of  favour  and  practice  among  the 
male  patients ;  and  some  lucky  cure,  properly  dis- 
played, might  be  the  means  of  propagating  his 
fame,  and  Mnishing  that  reserve  which  at  present 
interfered  with  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  found  means  to  break  that  spell 
of  universal  prejudice  that  hedged  him  in.  At  the 
ordinary  which  he  ft^quented,  his  polite  carriage, 
fiicetious  remarks,  and  agreeable  stories,  soon  con- 
ciliated the  re^rd  of  his  fellow  guests,  among 
whom  he  sometimes  rallied  his  own  transformation 
with  singular  good  humour  and  success.  He  was 
even  witty  upon  his  want  of  employment,  and  used 
to  observe,  that  a  physician  without  practice  had 
^me  comfort  to  which  his  brethren  were  strangers, 
namely,  that  the  seldomer  he  had  occasion  to  pre- 
scribe, the  less  he  had  upon  his  conscience  on 


account  ci  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Nothing  so  eflfectnally  blunts  the  shafts  of  ndi 
cule,  and  defeats  the  aims  of  slander,  as  this  method 
of  anticipation.  In  spite  of  the  arrows  diat  v<fTc 
levelled  against  his  reputation  from  every  tea-taUe 
at  Tunbridge,  he  made  his  party  good  among  ahDost 
all  the  gay  voung  gentlemen  that  finequented  the 
place.  Far  irom  avoiding  his  company,  they  faegu 
to  court  his  conversation,  and  he  was  commoaJj 
seen  in  the  walks  surrounded  with  &  gnn^  a 
admirers. 

Having  thus  paved  the  way  for  a  total  removal 
of  the  invidious  prepossession  that  obstructed  his 
views,  he,  one  night,  while  every  person  was  lulled 
in  the  arms  of  repose,  and  universal  silence  pre- 
vailed, tuned  his  violin,  and  began  to  play  saat 
masterly  airs,  in  a  tone  so  uncommonly  expresnTe, 
and  with  such  ravishing  dexterity  A  execution, 
that  a  certain  lady,  who  lodged  in  the  same  faooEe, 
being  waked  b^  the  music,  and  ignorant  of  the 
source  from  which  it  flowed,  listened  with  rapture, 
as  to  the  harp  of  an  angel,  and  wrapping  herself  in 
a  loose  gown,  rose  and  opened  her  chamber-door, 
in  order  to  discover  in  what  ^Mutment  the  mnsiou 
resided.  She  no  sooner  entered  the  passage,  than 
she  found  her  fellow-lodgers  already  assembled  oo 
the  same  occasion;  and  there  they  remained  duriiig 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  transported  by  the 
harmony  which  our  hero  produced. 

Doctor  Fathom  was  immediately  known  to  be  tlie 
author  of  this  entertainment;  and  thus  recriered 
the  benefit  of  that  admiration  which  he  had  for^ 
feited  by  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  physiciaiL 
For,  as  people  hi^  formerly  wondered  to  see  s 
Count  skilled  in  medicine,  they  were  now  amazed 
to  find  a  physician  such  a  master  in  music 

The  good  effects  of  this  stratagem  were  almost 
instantaneous.  His  performance  became  the  topic 
of  discourse  among  all  the  fashionable  ccmpanj. 
His  male  friends  complimented  him  from  the  ia- 
formation  of  the  other  sex ;  and  that  lady  whom  he 
had  regaled,  instead  of  that  shyness  and  disdain 
with  which  she  used  to  receive  his  salatation,  st 
their  very  next  meeting  in  the  thoroughfare,  re- 
turned his  bow  with  marks  of  profound  rented. 
Nay,  at  midnight,  she,  with  the  rest,  took  post  in 
the  same  place  where  the^  had  been  statioDHl 
before;  and,  by  f^quent  titterine,  and  repeated 
whispers,  gave  intimation  to  Fathom,  that  they 
would  be  glad  of  a  second  serenade.  Bat  he  was 
too  well  acquunted  with  the  human  passions  to 
indulge  this  their  desire.  It  was  his  interest  to 
inflame  their  impatience,  rather  than  to  gratify 
their  expectation ;  and  therefore  he  tantalised  them 
for  some  hours,  Inr  tuning  his  violin,  and  plaTis^ 
some  flourishes,  which,  however,  produced  notmng 
to  fulfil  their  wishes. 

At  the  ordinary,  he  was  accosted  by  a  gentle- 
man, a  lodger  in  the  same  house,  who  assured  hian, 
that  the  ladues  would  take  it  as  a  great  favour  if  he 
would  let  them  know  when  he  Intended  to  aatQ^e 
himself  again  with  his  instrument,  that  they  might 
not,  b}'  falling  asleep  befNehand,  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  hb  musie.  To 
this  message  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  oonseqneiKie 
and  reserve,  that,  though  music  was  not  the  art  he 
professed,  he  should  be  always  complainnt  enough 
to  entertain  the  ladies  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
when  their  commands  were  signified  to  him  in  a 
manner  suited  to  his  character ;  but  that  he  wo«&ld 
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sever  put  hlmielf  on  Hhs  footing  of  an  itinerant 
harper,  whose  mnsic  is  tolerated  through  the  medium 
of  a  board  partition.  The  gentleman  having  re- 
ported thia  answer  to  hia  constituents,  they  em- 
powered him  to  invite  Doctor  Fathom  to  breakfost, 
and  be  was  next  morning  introduced  with  the 
osDal  ceremony,  and  treated  with  uncommon  regard 
by  all  the  females  of  tiie  house,  assembled  for  his 
reception. 

HaYing  thus  broken  the  ice  of  their  aversion  in 
one  part,  60  as  that  the  beams  of  his  personal  accom- 
plisbments  had  room  to  operate,  he  soon  effected  a 
Keoeral  thaw  in  his  favour,  and  found  himself 
growing  once  more  into  request  among  the  most 
amiable  part  of  the  creation.  His  company  was 
coveted,  and  his  taste  consulted  in  their  balls,  con- 
eats,  and  private  assemblies ;  and  he  recompensed 
the  renrd  they  paid  to  him  with  an  incessant  exer- 
tion of  his  agreeable  talents,  politeness,  and  good 
hunoor. 


CHAPTER  LL 
Triumphs  over  a  Medical  Rival. 

■ 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  attention,  his  medical 
capacity  seemed  to  be  quite  forgot  They  respected 
bis  good  breeding,  were  charmed  with  his  voice, 
sad  admired  the  mie  touches  o/  his  hand  upon  the 
violin ;  but  in  cultivating  the  fiddler,  they  utterly 
neglected  the  physician ;  and  in  vain  did  he  attempt 
to  divide  their  regard,  by  taking  all  opportunities 
to  torn  the  conversation  into  a  more  mteresting 
ciianneL  It  was  to  little  purpose  he  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  wonder  of  hia  audience  with  frequent 
descriptions  of  portentous  maladies  and  amazing 
cores  he  bad  seen  and  performed  in  the  course  of 
^  stud^  and  practice  abroad ;  and  to  no  effect  did 
be  puUiclj  busy  himself  in  making  experiments 
on  tbe  mmeral  water,  in  which  he  pretended  to 
bve  made  several  new  and  important  discoveries. 
These  efforts  did  not  make  a  lasting  impression 
Bpoo  tbe  minds  of  the  company ;  because  they  saw 
nothing  surprising  in  a  physician's  being  acquainted 
vith  all  the  mysteries  of  his  art;  and,  as  their 
custom  was  already  bespoke  for  others  of  the  pro- 
fession, whom  it  iras  their  interest  to  employ,  our 
adrentttrer  might  have  starved  amidst  the  caresses 
of  his  acquaintance,  had  not  he  derived  consider- 
^  advantage  from  a  lucky  accident  in  the  course 
of  his  expectancy. 

A  gentlewoman's  daughter,  of  a  weakly  consti- 
tetioQ,  by  drinking  the  waters,  had  so  for  recovered 
her  bealUi  and  complexion,  as  to  allure  the  affection 
of  a  young  sqnire-  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
leased  her  for  some  time  with  ms  addresses,  until 
his  heart  was  seduced  by  the  charms  of  another 
Tooag  lady  Urtely  arrived  at  the  wells.  The  for- 
nken  nymph,  ahocked  at  this  disgrace  and  mor- 
^>c*<ion,  rdapaed  into  her  former  languishing 
uaorder ;  and  was  by  her  mother  put  under  the 
management  and  preacription  of  a  phvsician,  who 
■*d  been  an  industrious  enemy  of  fathom  from 
Ks  fint  apnearance  at  Tnnbridge.  The  patient, 
^b  violently  chagrined  at  Uie  levity  of  her 
qsoadam  admirer,  was  not  altogether  without  hope, 
that  the  very  same  inoonstam^  which  had  prompted 
hia  to  leave  her,  might  in  tune  induce  him  to  re- 
tnm,  after  the  novelty  of  his  new  passion  should  be 
jore  off;  and  thia  hope  served  to  support  her  im- 
^'tbe  sorrow  and  disgrace  of  her  disappointment 
At  length,  however,  the  squire  and  his  new  mis- 


tress disappeared ;  and  some  bua^  body  was  officiooa 
enough  to  communicate  this  piece  of  news  to  the 
forlorn  shepherdess,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  they  were  gone  to  a  neighbouring 
parish  to  be  joined  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

These  fotal  tiding  were  no  sooner  imparted  to 
the  abandoned  Philhs,  than  she  was  seized  with  an 
hysteric  fit ;  and,  what  rendered  the  accident  more 
unfortunate,  her  physician  had  been  called  to  the 
country,  and  was  not  expected  at  Tunbridge  till 
next  day.  The  apothecaiy  was  immediately  sum- 
moned ;  and,  being  either  puzzled  by  the  symptoms, 
or  afraid  of  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  hia 
superiors,  advised  the  old  lady  to  send  for  Doctor 
Fathom  without  delay.  She  had  no  other  objection 
to  this  expedient,  but  the  enmity  which  she  knew 
subsisted  between  the  two  leeches;  yet,  hearing 
that  her  own  doctor  would  not  consult  with  Fathom 
upon  his  return,  but,  periiaps,  renounce  the  patient, 
by  which  means  her  daughter's  health  might  be 
endangered,  she  would  not  solicit  our  hero's  assist- 
ance, until  the  young  lady  had  remained  seven 
hours  speechless  and  insensible;  when,  her  fear 
prevailing  over  every  other  consideration,  she  im- 
plored the  advice  of  our  adventurer,  who,  having 
made  the  necessary  interrogations,  and  felt  the 
patient's  pulse,  which  was  regular  and  distinct, 
found  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fit  would  not  last 
much  longer,  and,  after  having  observed  that  she 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  waj,  prescribed  some 
medicines  for  external  application ;  and,  to  enhance 
their  opinion  of  his  diligence  and  humanity,  re- 
solved to  stay  in  the  room  and  observe  their  effect. 

His  judgment  did  not  foil  him  on  this  occasion. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  his  embrocations 
had  been  applied,  she  recovered  the  use  of  her 
tongue,  opened  her  eyes,  and  having,  in  delirious 
exclamations,  upbnuded  her  perfidious  lover,  be- 
came quite  sensible  and  compoised,  though  she  con- 
tinued extremely  low  and  dejected.  To  remedy 
these  sinkings,  certain  cordials  were  immediately 
administered,  according  to  the  prescription  of  Doc- 
tor Fathom,  upon  whom  extraordinary^  encomiums 
were  bestowed  by  all  present,  who  believed  he  had 
actually  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of  death ;  and 
as  he  was  by  this  time  let  into  the  secrets  of  the 
famil]^,  he  found  himself  in  a  foir  way  of  being  an 
egregious  favourite  of  the  old  gentlewoman  ;  when, 
unluckily,  his  brother,  havins  dismissed  his  coun- 
try patient  with  uncommon  despatch,  entered  the 
apartment,  and  eyed  his  rival  with  looks  of  inex- 
pressible rage ;  then,  surveying  the  patient,  and  the 
phials  that  stood  upon  the  table,  by  turns,  **  What, 
in  the  name  of  God !"  cried  he,  **  is  the  meaning 
ofallthistraah?" 

**  Really,  doctor,"  replied  the  mother,  a  tittle  con- 
founded at  beinff  thus  taken  by  surprise^  **  Biddy 
has  been  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  lain  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  a  severe  fit,  from  which  I  am  confi- 
dent she  would  never  have  recovered  without  the 
help  of  a  physician ;  and  as  you  were  absent,  we 
had  recourse  to  this  gentleman,  whose  prescription 
hath  had  a  happy  and  surprising  effect  "  Eroct  T 
cried  this  offended  member  of  the  foculty,  **  pshaw ! 
— stuff ! — ^who  made  yon  Judge  of  effects  or  causes  ?" 
Then  advancing  to  the  patient,  **  What  has  been 
the  matter.  Miss  Biddy,  that  yon  could  not  wait  till 
my  return?" 

Here  Fathom  interposing^  -  Sir,"  said  he,  **  i| 
you  will  step  into  the  next  room,  I  will  oommu- 
nicate  my  sentiments  of  the  case,  together  wbh  th« 
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method  upon  which  I  have  proceeded,  that  -we  may 
deliberate  upon  the  next  step  that  is  to  be  taken. 
Instead  of  complying  with  this  proposal,  he  seated 
himself  in  a  chair,  with  his  back  to  our  adventurer, 
and,  while  he  examined  Miss  Biddy*s  pulse,  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  should  not  consult  with 
him  abotit  the  matter. 

Fathom,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  this 
uncivil  answer,  walked  round  his  antagonist,  and, 
placing  himself  in  his  hront,  desired  to  know  his 
reason  for  treating  him  with  such  supercilious  con- 
tempt •*  I  am  resolved,"  said  the  other,  **  never 
to  consult  with  any  physician  who  has  not  taken 
his  degrees  at  either  ot  tu«  English  uaiversities.** 
"  Upon  the  supposition,"  replied  our  adventurer, 
**  that  no  person  can  be  oroperly  educated  for  the 
profession  at  any  other  s«>hooL"  **  You  are  in  the 
right,"  answered  Doctor  Looby ;  "  that  is  one  of 
many  reasons  I  have  to  deehne  the  consultation." 

**  How  far  you  are  in  the  right,"  retorted  Fathom, 
**  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  after  I  have  observed, 
that,  in  your  English  universities,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  art ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
lecture  given  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  there  one 
physician  of  note  in  this  kingdom  who  has  not 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  medical  knowledge 
from  the  instructions  of  foreigners." 

Looby,  incensed  at  this  asseveration,  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  refute,  exclaimed,  in  a  most 
infuriate  accent,  **  Who  are  you  ? — whence  came 
you  ? — where  was  you  bred  ?  You  are  one  of  those, 
I  believe,  who  graduate  themselves,  and  commence 
doctors,  the  Lord  knows  how ;  an  interloper,  who, 
without  license  or  authority,  come  hither  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  gentlemen  who  have 
been  trained  to  the  business  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  bestowed  great  pains  and  expense  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  profession.  For  my  own  part, 
my  education  cost  me  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

**  Never  was  money  laid  out  to  less  purpose," 
said  Ferdinand ;  '*  for  it  does  not  appear  that  you 
have  learned  so  much  as  the  basis  of  medical  ac- 
quirements, namely,  that  decorum  and  urbanity 
which  ought  to  distingiiish  the  deportment  of  every 
physician.  You  have  even  debased  the  noblest  and 
most  beneficial  art  that  ever  engaged  the  study  of 
mankind,  which  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated, 
and  too  little  restrained,  in  seeking  to  limit  the 
practice  of  it  to  a  set  of  narrow-mmded  illiberal 
wretches,  who,  like  the  lowest  handicraftsmen,  claim 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  corporation.  Had  you 
doubted  my  ability,  you  ought  to  have  satisfied 
yourself  in  a  manner  consistent  with  decency  and 
candour;  but  your  behaviour  on  this  occasion  ia 
such  a  malicious  outrage  upon  good  manners  and 
humanity,  that,  were  it  not  for  my  regard  to  these 
ladies,  I  would  chastise  yon  for  vour  insolence  on 
the  spot  Meanwhile,  Madam,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  mother,  '*  ^ou  must  give  me  leave  to 
insist  upon  your  dismissing  either  that  gentleman, 
or  me,  without  hesitation." 

This  peremptory  language  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  hearers.  Looby's  face  grew  pale, 
and  his  nether  lip  began  to  tremble.  The  patient 
was  dismayed,  and  the  old  gentlewoman  concerned 
and  perplexed.  She  earnestly  besought  the  gentle- 
men to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  enter  into 
a  friendly  consultation  upon  her  daughu*r*s  distem- 
per; but,  finding  both  equally  averse  to  accom- 
modation, and  Fathom  becoming  more  and  more 
importunate  in  his  demand,  she  presented  him  with 


a  double  fee ;  and  giving  him  to  understand  thit 
Doctor  Looby  had  long  attended  the  family,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  her  own  and  Biddys 
constitution,  said,  she  hoped  he  would  not  take  it 
amiss  if  she  retained  her  old  physician. 

Though  our  hero  was  much  mortified  at  tkU 
triumph  of  his  rival,  he  made  a  virtue  of  necessitr. 
and  retired  with  great  complaisance,  wishing  thk 
Miss  Biddy  might  never  again  be  the  sntgect  of 
such  a  disagreeable  dispute.  Whether  the  patient 
was  frighted  at  this  altercation,  or  displeased  with 
her  mother's  decision  against  an  agreeable  yoon^ 
fellow,  who  had,  as  it  were,  recalled  her  from  the 
grave,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  secret  ths! 
rankled  at  her  heart,  or  the  disease  had  wound  up 
her  nerves  for  another  paroxysm,  certain  it  is,  she 
all  of  a  sudden  broke  forth  mto  a  violent  petl  of 
laughter,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  most  doleful 
cries,  and  other  expressions  of  grief;  then  she  re- 
lapsed into  a  fit,  attended  with  strong  conviilsioD& 
to  the  unspeakable  terror  of  the  old  gentlewoman, 
who  entreated  Dr.  Looby  to  be  expeditious  b  hi> 
prescription.  Accordingly  he  seized  the  pen  with 
great  confidence,  and  a  whole  magaxine  of  anti- 
hysteric  medicines  were,  in  different  forms,  exter- 
nally and  internally  ap].lied. 

Nevertheless,  either  nature  was  disturbed  in  ber 
own  efforts  by  these  applications,  or  the  patient 
was  resolved  to  disgrace  die  doctor.  For  the  more 
remedies  that  were  administered,  her  convulsioos 
became  the  more  violent ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  he  could  not  overcome  the  obstinacy 
of  the  distemper.  Such  a  miscarriage,  upon  the 
back  of  his  rival's  success,  could  not  £ail  to  orer- 
whelm  him  with  confusion ;  especially  as  the  mo- 
ther baited  him  with  repeated  entreaties  to  Ao 
something  for  the  recovery  of  her  dau^ter.  At 
length,  after  havins  exercised  her  patience  in  vain 
for  several  hours,  uiis  affectionate  parent  could  no 
longer  suppress  the  sug^estiona  c^  her  cancen, 
but,  in  an  incoherent  stram,  told  him  that  her  datt 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  longer  silent  in  an  affair 
on  which  depended  the  life  of  her  dear  child.  That 
she  had  seen  enough  to  beUeve  he  had  mistaken  the 
case  of  poor  Biddy,  and  he  could  not  justly  blame 
her  for  recalling  Doctor  Fathom,  whose  prescription 
had  operated  in  a  miraculous  manner. 

Looby,  shocked  at  this  proposal,  protested  againrt 
it  with  great  vehemence,  as  an  expedient  Ughlj 
injurious  to  himself.  **  My  remedies,"  said  he,  **  are 
just  beginning  to  take  effect,  and,  in  all  probahilitr, 
the  fit  will  not  last  much  longer ;  so  that,  by  callicg 
in  another  person  at  this  jtmcture,  ^'ou  will  de 
fraud  me  of  that  credit  which  ik  my  due,  and  deck 
my  adversary  with  trophies  to  which  he  has  no 
pretension."  She  was  prevailed  upon,  by  this  re- 
monstrance, to  wait  another  half  hour,  when  per- 
ceiving, as  yet,  no  alteration  for  the  bettor,  snd 
being  distracted  with  her  fears,  which  reproached 
her  with  want  of  natural  affection,  she  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Doctor  Fathom,  desiring  to  see  him  with 
all  possible  despatch. 

He  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  call,  Hnt  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action,  was  not  a  liUle  surprised 
to  find  Looby  still  in  the  apartment  This  gentle- 
man, since  better  mi^ht  not  be,  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice his  pride  to  his  interest,  and,  rather  than  lose 
his  patient  altogether,  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting 
his  reputation  at  the  same  time,  staid  with  intentioa 
to  compromise  his  difference  with  Fathom,  that  he 
might  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  honour  ti 
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the  CQre,  in  case  it  could  be  effected  Bat  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host  in  his  calculation  of  the 
Coant*s  placability ;  for,  when  he  put  on  his  ca- 
pitulating face,  and,  after  a  slight  apology  for  his 
\ate  behaviour,  proposed  that  all  animosity  should 
subside  in  favour  of  the  youn^  lady,  -whose  life  was 
at  stake,  our  hero  rejected  his  advances  with  infi- 
nite disdain,  and  assured  the  mother,  in  a  very 
solemn  tone,  that,  far  from  consulting  with  a  man 
who  had  treated  him  so  unworthily,  ne  would  not 
stay  another  minute  in  the  house,  unless  he  should 
see  him  discarded ;  a  satisfaction  barely  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  Bffit>nt  he  himself  had  suffered  by 
the  unjust  preference  she  had  before  given  to  his  rival. 

There  was  no  remedy.  Looby  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  his  turn ;  then  our  adventurer,  approach- 
tag  the  bed-side,  reconnoitred  the  patient,  examined 
the  medicines  which  had  been  administered,  and 
lifling  np  his  eyes  in  expressive  siUnce,  detached 
the  footman  with  a  new  order  to  the  apothecary. 
It  was  well  the  messenger  used  expedition,  other- 
vise  Doctor  Fathom  would  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  operation  of  nature ;  for,  the  fit  having  al- 
most ran  its  career,  Miss  Biddy  was  on  the  point 
of  retrieving  her  senses,  when  the  frontal  pre- 
scribed by  liathom  was  applied ;  to  the  efficacy  of 
this,  therefore,  was  ascribed  her  recovery,  when 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  began  to  pour  forth  un- 
connected ejaculations;  and  in  a  few  moments 
after,  she  was  persuaded  to  swallow  a  draught  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  her  perception  returned,  and 
Ferdiuand  gained  the  reputation  of  having  per- 
formed a  second  miracle. 

But  be  was  furnished  with  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
of  much  more  energy  than  aU  she  had  taken,  and 
io  sooQ  as  he  concluded  she  was  capable  to  bear 
the  news  without  any  dangerous  emotion,  he, 
unong  other  articles  of  chit-chat  culled  for  her 
amosement,  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  the 
company,  that  Squire  Stub  (the  cause  of  Miss 
6iddy*8  disorder)  had,  in  his  way  to  matrimony, 
been  robbed  of  his  bride,  by  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  been  formerly  engag^.  He  had  waited 
&r  her  on  purpose  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  where  he 
found  means  to  appease  her  displeasure,  which  he 
had,  it  seems,  incurred,  and  to  supersede  her  new 
lorer,  wh<nn  she  quitted  without  ceremony ;  upon 
vhich  the  Bqoire  had  returned  to  Tunbriage, 
cursing  her  levity,  yet  blessing  his  good  stars  for 
having  so  seasonably  prevented  his  nun,  which 
would  have  infSallibly  been  the  consequence  of  his 
"tarrying  such  an  adventurer. 

It  wodd  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  these 
tidings  operated  like  an  admirable  specific  on  the 
spirits  of  the  young  lady,  who,  while  she  affected 
^  pity  the  squire,  was  so  much  overjoyed  at  his 
^disappointment,  that  her  eyes  began  to  sparkle 
vith  uncommon  vivacitv,  and  in  less  than  two 
i^oun  after  the  hist  of  those  terrible  attacks,  she 
vas  restored  to  a  better  state  of  health  than  she 
^  enjoyed  for  many  weeks.  Fathom  was  not 
fi)rgot  anudst  the  rejoicings  of  the  family.  Besides 
u)  handsome  gratuity  for  the  effects  of  his  extra- 
^oary  skill,  the  old  lady  favoured  him  with  a 
general  invitation  to  her  house,  and  the  daughter 
not  only  considered  him  as  the  restorer  of  her 
health,  and  angel  of  her  good  fortune,  but  also 
btfgan  to  discover  an  uncommon  relish  for  his  con- 
versation ;  so  that  he  was  struck  with  the  prospect 
of  succeeding  Squire  Stub  in  her  affection.  A  con- 
quest which,  '*f  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 


the  mother,  would  console  him  for  all  tne  disap- 
pointments he  had  sustained ;  for  Miss  Biddy  was 
entitled  to  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  pro- 
vided she  should  marry  with  the  consent  of  her  pa- 
rent, who  was  the  sole  executrix  of  the  father's  will. 

Animated  with  the  hope  of  such  an  advanta- 
geous match,  our  adventurer  missed  no  opportunity 
of  improving  the  lodgement  he  had  made,  while 
the  two  ladies  failed  not  to  extol  his  medical  capa- 
city among  all  their  female  acquaintance.  By 
means  of  this  circulation,  his  advice  was  demanded 
in  several  other  cases,  which  he  managed  with 
such  an  imposing  air  of  sagacity  and  importance, 
that  his  fame  began  to  spread,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  season,  he  had  ravished  more  than  one  half 
of  the  business  from  his  competitor.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  fortunate  events,  he  foresaw,  that  he 
should  find  great  difficulty  in  transplanting  his  re- 
putation, so  as  to  take  root  in  London,  which  was 
the  only  soil  in  which  he  could  propose  to  rise  to 
any  degree  of  prosperity  and  independence ;  and 
this  reflection  was  grounded  apon  a  maxim  which 
universally  prevail  among  the  English  people, 
namely,  to  overlook  and  wholly  neglect,  on  their 
return  to  the  metropolis,  all  the  connexions  they 
may  have  chanced  to  acquire  during  their  resi- 
dence at  an^  of  the  medical  wells.  And  this  social 
disposition  is  so  scrupulously  maintained,  that  two 
persons  who  lived  in  the  most  intimate  correspond- 
ence at  Bath  or  Timbridge,  shall,  in  four-and- 
twenty-hours  so  totally  forget  their  friendship,  as 
to  meet  in  St.  James's  Park,  without  betraying  the 
least  token  of  recognition ;  so  that  one  would 
imagine  these  mineral  waters  were  so  many  streams 
issuing  from  the  river  Lethe,  so  famed  of  old  for 
washing  away  all  traces  of  memorv  and  recollection. 

Aware  of  this  oblivious  principle.  Doctor  Fathom 
collected  all  his  qualifications,  in  order  to  make 
such  an  impression  upon  the  heart  of  Miss  Biddy, 
as  would  resist  aU  her  endeavours  to  shake  him 
from  her  remembrance ;  and  his  efforts  succeeded 
so  well,  that  Squire  Stub's  advances  to  a  recon- 
ciliation were  treated  with  manifest  indifference. 
In  all  probability  our  hero  would  have  made  a 
very  advantageous  campaign,  had  not  his  good 
fortune  been  retarded  by  an  obstruction,  which,  as 
he  did  not  perceive  it,  he  could  not  possibly  sur- 
mount In  displaying  his  accomplishments  to 
captivate  the  daughter,  he  had  unwittingly  made 
an  absolute  conquest  of  the  mother,  who  superin- 
tended the  conduct  of  Miss  Biddy  with  such  jealous 
vi^lance,  that  he  could  find  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  progress  he  had  made  in  her  heart ; 
for  the  careful  matron  would  never  lose  sight  of 
her,  no,  not  for  one  moment 

Had  the  old  lady  given  the  least  intimation  to 
our  adventurer,  of  the  sentiments  she  entertained 
in  his  behalf,  his  complaisance  was  of  such  a  pliable 
texture,  that  he  would  have  quitted  his  other  pur- 
suit, and  made  her  the  sole  abject  of  his  attention. 
But  she  either  depended  upon  the  effect  of  his  own 
good  taste  and  discernment,  or  was  too  proud  to 
disclose  a  passion  which  he  had  hitherto  over- 
looked. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

Repairs  to  the  Metropolis,  and  enrols  himself  among  the 

sons  of  Paean. 

Before  this  affair  could  be  brought  to  a  proper 
explanation,  the  season  being  almost  end^  the 
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ladiet  deputed  from  Tunbridge,  and  in  a  little 
time  Doctor  Fathom  followed  them  to  London, 
having  preyiouslj  obtained  pennission  to  visit  them 
in  that  metropolis.  He  had  solicited  the  same 
&Toar  of  some  other  families,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  take  root,  though  he  knew  they  were  pre- 
engaged  to  different  physicians ;  and  resolving  to 
muLC  his  first  medical  appearance  in  London  with 
some  SclcU,  he  not  only  purchased  an  old  chariot, 
which  was  new  painted  for  the  purpose,  but  like- 
wise hired  a  footman,  whom  he  clothed  in  laced 
livery,  in  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
common  run  of  his  brethren. 

This  equipage,  though  much  more  expensive 
than  his  finances  could  bear,  he  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  him  a  ch^ce  for  employment ; 
as  every  shabbv  retainer  to  physic,  in  this  capital, 
had  provided  himself  with  a  vehicle,  which  was 
altogether  used  by  way  of  a  travelling  sign  post,  to 
draw  in  customers;  so  that  a  walking  physician 
was  considered  as  an  obscure  pedlar,  trudging  from 
street  to  street,  with  his  pack  of  knowledge  on  his 
shoulders,  and  selling  his  remnants  of  aidvice  by 
retaiL  A  chariot  was  not  now  set  up  for  the  con- 
venience  of  a  man  sinking  under  the  fatigue  of  ex- 
tensive practice,  but  as  a  piece  of  furniture  every 
way  as  necessary  as  a  large  periwig  with  three 
tails ;  and  a  physician,  let  his  merit,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  never  so  conspicuous,  can  no  more  ex- 
pect to  become  considerable  in  business,  without 
the  assistance  of  this  implement,  than  he  can  hope 
to  liye  without  food,  or  breathe  without  a  windpipe. 

This  requisite  is  so  well  understood,  that,  exclu- 
sive of  those  who  profess  themselves  doctors,  every 
raw  surgeon,  every  idle  apothecary,  who  can  make 
interest  with  some  foolhardy  coachmaker,  may  be 
seen  dancing  the  hays  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
and  grinning  to  one  another  from  their  respective 
carriages.  Hence  proceed  many  of  those  cruel 
accidents  which  are  recorded  in  the  daily  papers. 
An  apothecary's  horses  take  flighty  and  run  away 
with  nis  chariot,  which  is  heard  of  no  more.  An 
eminent  surgeon  being  overturned,  is  so  terrified 
at  the  thougnts  of  mutilation,  that  he  resolves  to 
walk  on  foot  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  and  the  coach- 
man of  a  physician  of  great  practice,  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  disabled  by  a  fall  from  the  box, 
his  master  can  never  find  another  to  supply  his 
place. 

None  of  these  observations  escaped  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Fathom,  who,  before  he  pretended  to 
seat  himself  in  this  machine,  had  made  proper  in- 
quiry into  all  the  other  methods  practised,  with  a 
view  to  keep  the  wheels  in  motion.  In  his  re- 
searches, he  found  that  the  great  world  was  wholly 
engrossed  by  a  few  practitioners  who  had  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  reputation,  consequently  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  ciUtivate  those  arts  by  which  they 
rose  i  and  tbai  thereat  of  the  business  was  parcelled 
out  into  small  enclosures,  occupied  by  different 
poapes  of  personages,  male  and  female,  who  stood 
m  rings,  and  tossed  the  ball  fnm  one  to  another, 
there  bong  in  each  department  two  sets,  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  relieved  one  another  occasionally. 
Every  knot  was  composed  of  a  waiting-woman, 
nurse,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  |)hysician,  and 
sometimes  a  midwife  was  admitted  into  the  party ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  fiuce  was  commonly  per- 
formed. 

A  fine  lad]^*  &tigned  with  idleness,  complains  of 
the  vapours,  is  deprived  of  her  resl^  thougn  not  so 


sick  as  to  have  reooorse  to  medicine.  Her  fiivoonte 
maid,  tired  with  giving  her  attendance  in  the  m^t, 
thinks  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  repose,  to 
complam  of  a  violent  headache,  and  recommends  to 
her  mistress  a  nurse  of  approved  tenderness  and 
discretion  ;  at  whose  house,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
said  chambermaid  hath  oft  given  the  rendezvoas  to 
a  male  friend.  The  nurse,  well  skilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  her  occupation,  persnades  the  pttient, 
that  her  malady,  far  from  being  slight  or  chime- 
rical, may  proceed  to  a  very  dangerous  degree  of 
the  hysterical  affection,  unless  it  be  nipt  in  Uie  bod 
by  some  very  effectual  remedy.  Then  she  recoontt 
a  surprising  cure  performed  by  a  certain  apothe- 
cary, and  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  waiting* 
woman,  who  being  the  gossip  of  his  wife,  confiniu 
the  evidence,  and  corroborates  the  proposal  The 
apothecary  being  summoned,  finds  her  ladyship  io 
such  a  delicate  situation,  that  he  declines  pre- 
scribing, and  advises  her  to  send  for  a  physician 
without  delay.  The  nomination  of  course  falb  to 
him,  and  the  doctor  being  called,  declares  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  venesection,  which  is  accord- 
ingly performed  by  a  surgeon  of  the  association. 

Tnis  is  one  way  of  beginning  the  game.  Thoogb 
the  commencement  often  varies,  and  sometimes  the 
apothecary,  and  sometimes  the  physician  opens  th' 
scene ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  they  always  appear  m 
a  string,  like  a  flight  of  wild  geese,  and  each  con- 
federacy maintains  a  correspondence  with  one 
{Mirticuiar  undertaker.  Fathom,  upon  these  con- 
siderations, set  up  his  rest  in  the  first  floor  of  an 
apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing-Cross, 
to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  a 
friend  at  Tunbridge,  and  who  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  ability  and  scheme,  promised  to  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  serving  him ;  and,  indeed,  seemed  to 
espouse  his  interest  with  great  alacritv.  He  in- 
troduced him  to  some  of  his  patients,  on  the  strength 
of  a  gratis  visit,  sounded  forth  his  praise  among  all 
the  good  women  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  even  pre- 
vail^ upon  him  to  publish  advertisements,  import- 
ing that  he  would  every  day,  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  give  his  advice  to  the  poor  for  nothing ;  hoping 
that,  by  means  of  some  lucky  cure,  his  fame  might 
be  extended,  and  his  practice  grow  into  request 

In  the  mean  time  his  chariot  rolled  along  through 
all  the  most  frequented  streets,  during  the  whole 
forenoon,  and,  at  the  usual  hour,  he  never  &iled  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  medical  coffee-house, 
with  all  that  solemnity  of  feature  and  address,  bf 
which  the  modem  sons  of  P(saa  are  distinguished; 
not  but  that  he  was  often  puxsled  about  ibe  deci- 
sion of  his  diurnal  route.  For  the  method  of 
driving  up  one  street,  and  down  another,  without 
halting,  was  become  such  a  stale  expedient,  that 
the  ver^  'prentices  used  to  stand  at  ^e  shop  doon» 
and  ridieide  the  vain  parade.  At  length,  howeTer 
he  perused  the  map  of  London  with  great  diligence^ 
and  having  acquired  a  distinct  idea  of  its  topo- 
graphy, used  to  alight  at  the  end  of  long  narrow 
thorough&res,  and  paved  courts,  where  the  chariot 
was  ordered  to  wait  till  his  return ;  and  walking 
with  great  gravity  through  the  different  turnings 
of  these  alleys,  regain  his  carriage  b^  another 
passage,  and  resume  his  seat  with  an  air  of  TSit 
importance.  With  a  view  to  protract  the  time  ol 
his  supposed  visits,  he  would,  at  one  place,  tan 
aside  to  a  wall;  at  another,  cheapen  an  urinal ;  at  a 
third  comer,  read  a  quack  advertisement,  or  lonogc 
a  few  minutes  in  some  bookseller's  shop:   ao4 
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lastly,  glide  into  some  olwcare  coffee-house,  and 
tmt  hinuelf  nith  a  dram  of  usquebaugh. 

The  other  means  used  to  force  a  trade,  such  as 
ordering  himself  to  be  called  jfrom  church,  alarming 
the  neighbourhood  with  knocking  at  his  door  in 
the  night,  receiving  sudden  messages  in  places  of 
lesort,  and  inserting  his  cures  by  way  of  news  in 
the  daily  papers,  had  been  so  injudiciously  hack- 
neyed by  erery  desperate  sculler  in  physic,  that 
they  had  lost  their  effect  upon  the  public,  and 
therefore  were  excluded  from  the  plan  of  our  ad- 
Tentnrer,  whose  scheme,  for  the  present,  was  to 
exert  himself  in  winning  the  fiLvour  of  those  sage 
SjhiU,  who  keep,  as  it  were,  the  temple  of  me£- 
erne,  and  admit  the  young  priest  to  the  service  of 
the  altar;  but  this  he  considered  as  a  temporary 
project  only,  until  he  should  have  acquired  interest 
enongh  to  erect  an  hospital,  lock,  or  infirmary,  by 
the  Tolontary  subscription  of  his  friends,  a  scheme 
which  had  succeeded  to  a  miracle  with  many  of  the 
profesaon,  who  had  raised  themselves  into  notice 
apon  the  carcases  of  the  poor. 

Yet  even  this  branch  was  already  overstocked, 
insomuch  that  almost  every  street  was  furnished 
vith  ooe  of  these  charitable  receptacles,  which,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  encouraged  the  vulgar  to  be  idle  and 
disMlate,  by  opening  an  asylum  to  them  and  their 
£uiuiiea,  from  the  diseases  of  poverty  and  intem- 
perance. For  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the 
parish  rates  are  decreased,  the  bills  of  mortality 
iestened,  the  people  more  numerous,  or  the  streets 
log  infested  with  beggars,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense sums  yearly  granted  by  individuals  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigenL 

Bat,  waving  these  reflections.  Doctor  Fathom 
hoped,  that  his  landlord  would  be  a  most  useful 
implement  for  extending  his  influence,  and,  for  that 
reason,  admitted  him  into  a  degree  of  partnership, 
tfter  being  fully  convinced  that  he  was  not  under 
■nicies  to  any  other  physician.  Nevertheless,  he 
vas  Tery  much  mistaken  in  reckoning  on  the  im- 
portance of  hia  new  ally,  who  was,  like  himself  a 
needy  adventnrer,  settled  upon  credit,  and  altogether 
onemployed,  except  among  the  very  reflise  of  the 
people,  whom  no  other  person  would  take  the  trouble 
to  attend.  So  that  our  hero  got  little  else  than  expe- 
nence  and  trouble,  excepting  a  few  guineas  which 
he  made  shift  to  glean  among  sojourners,  with  whom 
he  became  occasionally  acquainted,  or  young  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  unfortunate  in  their  amours. 

bi  the  midst  of  these  endeavours,  he  did  not 
omit  his  duty  to  the  old  gentlewoman,  whose 
duster  he  had  cured  at  Tunbridge ;  and  was  always 
Keeived  with  particular  complacency,  which,  per- 
haps, he,  in  some  measure,  owed  to  his  genteel  equi- 
page, that  gare  credit  to  every  door  before  which 
it  was  seen ;  yet.  Miss  Biddy  was  as  inaccessible  as 
f^er,  while  the  mother  became  more  and  more  warm 
in  her  civilities,  till  at  length,  after  having  pre- 
pvedhim  with  some  extraordinary  compliments,  she 
ga^e  him  to  understand,  that  Biddy  was  no  better 
^  a  gidd^-headed  girl,  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable in  her  moral  character,  and  particularly 
^dent  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  her,  who  had  been 
*lvayg  a  tender  and  indulgent  parent;  she  was 
therefore  determined  to  punish  the  jroung  minx  for 
her  levity  and  want  of  natural  affection,  by  altering 
Her  own  condition,  could  she  find  a  worthy  and 
^S>^BeaUe  man,  on  whom  she  could  bestow  her  hand 
and  fortone  with<iDt  a  blush. 


The  film  was  instantly  removed  from  Fathom's 
eyes  by  this  declaration,  which  she  uttered  with  such 
a  sijpificancy  of  look,  as  thrilled  to  his  soul  with 
jojrful  presage,  while  he  replied,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  man  who  merited  such 
happiness  and  honour;  but,  surely,  some  there 
were,  who  would  task  their  faculties  to  the  utter- 
most, in  manifesting  their  gratitude,  and  desire  of 
rendering  themselves  worthy  of  such  distinction. 
Though  this  answer  was  pronounced  in  such  a 
manner,  atf  gave  her  to  understand  he  had  taken 
the  hint,  she  would  not  cheapen  her  condescension 
so  much  as  to  explain  herself  further  at  that  juncture, 
and  he  was  very  well  contented  to  woo  her  on  her 
own  terms;  accordingly  he  began  to  season  his 
behaviour  with  a  spice  of  gallantry,  when  he  had 
opportunities  of  being  particular  with  this  new 
inamorata,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  returns  she 
made,  he  gradually  detached  himself  fh>m  Miss 
Biddy,  by  intermitting,  and,  at  last,  discontinuing 
those  ardent  expressions  of  love  and  admiration, 
which  he  had  made  shift  to  convey  in  private  looks 
and  stolen  whispers,  during  the  rancorous  inspec* 
tion  of  her  mother. 

Such  alteration  could  not  long  escape  the  jealous 
eyes  of  the  young  lady,  no  more  than  the  cause  of 
this  alienation,  ^i^ch,  in  a  moment,  converted  all 
her  love  into  irreconcilable  hate,  and  filled  her  whole 
soul  with  the  most  eager  desire  of  vengeance.  For 
she  now  not  only  considered  him  as  a  mercenary 
wretch,  who  had  slighted  her  attractions  for  Ae 
sordid  gratifications  of  avarice,  but  also  as  an  inter- 
Io])er,  who  wanted  to  intercept  her  fortune,  in  the 
odious  character  of  a  father-in-law.  But,  before 
she  could  bring  her  aim  to  any  ripeness  of  contri- 
vance, her  mother  having  cauf  ht  cold  at  church, 
was  seized  with  a  rheumatic  rever,  became  deli- 
rious in  less  than  three  days,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  prescriptions  and  care  of  her  admirer,  gave  up 
the  ghost,  wiuiout  having  retrieved  the  use  of  her 
senses,  or  beenable  to  manifest,  by  will,  the  sentiments 
she  entertained  in  favour  of  her  physician,  who,  as 
the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  had  more  reasons 
than  one  to  be  mortally  chagrined  at  this  event 

Miss  Bidd^  being  thus  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  inhentance,  not  onlv  renounced  all  corre- 
spondence with  Doctor  Fathom,  by  forbidding  him 
tne  house,  but  likewise  took  all  opportunities  of 
prqudicing  his  character,  by  hinting,  that  her  dear 
mamma  had  fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  his  ignorance  and 
presumption. 

CHAPTER  Lm. 

Acqnlrea  Employment  in  consequence  of  a  lucky  Hlacania^. 

These  ill  offices,  however,  fiir  from  answering  her 
purpose,  had  a  quite  contranr  effect  For,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  invectives,  he  was,  in  a  few  days, 
called  to  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  who  piously  hoped, 
that  his^  practice  would  not  give  Miss  Biddy  the  lie. 
The  patient  had  long  lingered  under  a  complication 
of  distempers,  and  being  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  her  me.  Doctor  Fauiom  was  in  no  hurry  to 
strike  a  decisive  stroke ;  till  the  husband  growing 
impatient  of  delay,  and  so  explicit  in  his  hints,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  misapprehend  his  meaning, 
our  adventurer  resolved  to  do  something  effectual 
for  his  satisfaction,  and  prescribed  a  medicine  of 
such  rough  operation,  as  he  thought  must  either 
oblige  his  employer,  or  produce  a  chan^  in  the 
lad}rs  constitution,  that  would  make  a  noise  m  the 
world,  and  bring  a  new  accession  to  his  fiune 
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Proceeding  upon  these  inaTiin»,  he  could  not  be 
disappointed.  The  remedy  played  its  part  -with 
such  violence,  as  reduced  the  patient  to  extremity, 
and  the  merchant  had  actually  bespoke  an  under- 
taker ;  when,  after  a  series  of  swoonings  and  con- 
▼ulsions,  nature  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  expel,  at 
once,  the  prescription  and  the  disease ;  yet  the  good- 
natured  husband  was  so  much  affected  with  the 
agonies  to  which  he  saw  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ex- 
posed by  this  specific,  that,  although  the  effect  of 
It  was  her  perfect  recovery,  he  could  'never  bear 
the  sight  of  Fathom  for  the  future,  nor  even  hear 
his  name  mentioned,  without  giving  signs  of  horror 
and  indignation.  Nay,  he  did  not  scruple  to  affirm, 
that,  had  our  adventurer  been  endowed  with  the 
least  tincture  of  humanity,  he  would  have  suffered 
the  poor  woman  to  depart  in  peace,  rather  than 
restore  her  to  health,  at  the  expense  of  such  anxiety 
and  torture. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  extraordinary  cure  was 
blazoned  abroad  by  the  good  lady  and  her  gossips, 
with  such  exaggerations  as  roused  the  astonishment 
of  the  public,  and  concurred  with  the  report  of  his 
last  miscarriage  to  bring  him  upon  the  carpet,  as 
the  universal  sutject  of  discourse.  When  a  physi- 
cian becomes  the  town  talk,  he  generally  concludes 
his  business  more  than  half  done,  even  though  his 
fame  should  wholly  turn  upon  his  mal-practice ; 
insomuch  that  some  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  heard  to  complain,  that  they  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  publicly  accused  of  homicide ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  certain  fiunous  empiric, 
of  our  day,  never  flourished  to  any  degree  of  wealth 
and  reputation  till  after  he  had  been  attacked  in 
print,  and  £urly  convicted  of  having  destroyed  a 
good  number  of  the  human  species.  Success  raised 
upon  such  a  foundation  would,  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  and  some  modem  moralists,  be  ascribed  to 
the  innate  virtue  and  generosity  of  the  human  heart, 
which  naturally  espouses  the  cause  that  needs  pro- 
tection. But  1,  whose  notions  of  human  excellence 
are  not  quite  so  sublime,  am  apt  to  believe  it  is 
owing  to  that  spirit  of  self-conceit  and  contradic- 
tion, which  is,  at  least,  as  universal,  if  not  as  natural, 
as  the  moral  sense  so  warmly  contended  for  by 
those  ideal  philosophers. 

The  most  in&mous  wretch  often  finds  his  account 
in  these  principles  of  malevolence  and  self-love.  For 
wheresoever  his  character  fallsunder  discussion  there 
is  generally  some  person  present,  who,  either  from 
an  affectation  of  singularity,  or  envy  to  the  accusers, 
undertakes  his  defence,  and  endeavours  to  invali- 
date the  articles  of  his  impeachment,  until  he  is 
heated  by  altercation,  and  hurried  into  more  effec- 
tual measures  for  his  advantage.  If  such  benefits 
acrue  to  those  who  have  no  real  merit  to  depend 
upon,  surely  our  hero  oould  not  but  reap  something 
extraordinary  from  the  debates  to  which  he  now 
gave  rise;  as,  by  the  miraculous  cure  he  had 
effected,  all  his  patient's  friends,  all  the  enemies  of 
her  husband,  all  those  who  envied  his  other  adver- 
sary, were  interested  in  his  behalf  exclusive  of 
such  admirers  as  surprise  and  curiosity  might 
engage  in  his  cause. 

Thus  wafted  upon  the  wings  of  applause,  his 
tame  soon  diffused  itself  into  all  the  corners  of  this 
great  capital  The  newspapers  teemed  with  his 
praise ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the 
public,  his  emissaries,  male  and  female,  separated 
into  different  coffee-houses,  companies,  and  dubs, 
whAre  they  did  not  fail  to  comment  upon  these 


articles  of  intelligence.  Snen  a  favourable  inci- 
dent is,  of  itself^  sufficient  to  float  the  bark  of  a 
man's  fortune.  He  was,  in  a  few  days,  called  to 
another  lady,  labouring  under  the  same  disorder  he 
had  so  successfully  dispelled,  and  she  thought  her- 
self benefitted  by  his  advice.  His  acquaintance 
naturally  extended  itself  among  the  viaitants  and 
allies  of  his  patients  4  he  was  recommended  from 
family  to  family;  the  fees  began  to  multiply;  a 
variety  of  footmen  appeared  every  day  at  his  door ; 
he  discontinued  his  shaxn  circuit,  and  looking  upon 
the  present  conjuncture,  as  that  tide  in  his  afE^rs, 
which,  according  to  Shakspeare,  when  taken  at  the 
full,  leads  on  to  fortune,  he  resolved  that  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost,  and  applied  himself 
with  such  assiduity  to  his  practice,  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  he  would  have  carried  tlie  palm  from 
all  his  contemporaries,  had  he  not  split  upon  the 
same  rock  which  had  shipwrecked  his  hopes  before. 

We  have  formerly  descanted  upon  that  venereal 
appetite  which  glowed  in  the  constitution  of  oar 
adventurer,  and  with  all  his  philosophy  and  canticm 
could  hardly  keepwithin  bounds.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  much  surprised  to  learn,  that,  in 
the  exeroise  of  his  profession,  he  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  a  clergyman's  wife,  whom  he  attended 
as  a  physician,  and  whose  conju^  virtoe  he  sub- 
dued by  a  long  and  diligent  exertion  of  his  ddusive 
arts,  while  her  mind  was  enervated  by  sickness,  and 
her  husband  abroad  upon  his  necessary  occasiona. 
This  unhappy  patient,  who  was  a  woman  of  an 
agreeable  person,  and  lively  conversation,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  her  own  security  and  self-conceit ;  her 
want  of  health  had  confined  her  to  a  sedentary  life, 
and  her  imagination  being  active  and  restless,  she 
had  spent  those  hours  in  reading  which  other  young 
women  devote  to  company  and  diversion,  but,  as 
her  studies  were  not  superintended  by  any  person 
of  taste,  she  had  indulged  her  own  fkncy  without 
method  or  propriety.  The  Spectator  taught  her  to 
be  a  critic  and  philosopher;  from  plays  she 
learned  poetry  and  wit,  and  derived  her  know- 
ledge of  life  from  books  of  history  and  adven- 
tures. Fraught  with  these  acquisitions,  and  furnished 
by  nature  with  uncommon  vivadty,  she  despised 
her  own  sex,  and  courted  the  society  of  men, 
among  whom  she  thought  her  talents  might  be 
more  honourably  displayed,  fully  confident  of  her 
own  virtue  and  sagacity,  which  enabled  her  to  set 
all  their  arts  at  defiance. 

Thus  qualified,  she,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  recourse 
to  the  advice  of  our  adventurer,  for  some  ailment 
under  which  she  had  long  laboured,  and  found  such 
relief  from  his  skill  as  very  much  prepossessed  her 
in  his  favour.  She  was  no  less  pleased  with  his 
obliging  manners  than  with  his  physic,  and  found 
much  entertainment  in  his  conversation,  so  that  the 
acquaintance  proceeded  to  a  degree  at  intimacy, 
during  which  he  perceived  her  w^dt  side,  and  being 
enamoured  of  her  person,  flattered  her  out  of  all  her 
caution.  The  privilege  of  his  character  furnished 
him  with  opportunities  to  lay  snares  for  her  virtue, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  that  listlessness,  languor, 
and  indolence  of  the  spirits,  by  which  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  soul  is  relaxed,  he,  after  a  long  course  of 
attention  and  perseverance,  fotmd  means  to  make 
shipwreck  of  her  peace. 

Though  he  mastered  her  chastity,  he  could  not 
quiet  her  conscience,  which  incessantly  upbraided 
her  with  breach  of  the  marriage  vow ;  nor  did  ber 
undoer  escaoe  without  a  share  of  the  reproaches 
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suggested  b^  her  penitence  and  remone.  This 
.Dteroal  anxiety  cooperating  with  her  disease?,  and 
perhaps  with  the  medicines  he  prescribed,  reduced 
her  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  when  her  husband 
returned  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  earnest  request,  joined  to  the  infor- 
mition  of  her  friends,  who  had  written  to  him  an 
acccont  of  the  extremity  in  which  she  was.  The 
good  man  was  afflicted  beyond  measure  when  he 
saw  himself  upon  the  verge  of  losing  a  wife  whom 
be  had  always  tenderly  loved  -,  but  what  were  his 
emotions,  when  she,  taking  the  first  opportunity  of 
his  being  alone  with  her,  accosted  hhn  to  this 
effect:  **  I  am  now  hastening  towards  that  dissolu- 
tion fiom  which  no  mortal  is  exempted,  and  though 
the  prospect  of  futurity  is  altogetner  clouded  and 
nneertain,  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to 
plunge  into  eternity  without  unburdening  my  mind, 
and,  by  an  ingenuous  confession,  makmg  all  the 
atonement  in  my  power  for  the  ingratitude  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  and  the  wrongs  I  have  committed 
against  a  virtuous  husband,  who  never  gave  me 
came  of  complaint  Ton  stand  amazed  at  this 
preamble,  but  alas !  how  will  you  be  shocked  when« 
I  own  that  I  have  betrayed  you  in  your  absence, 
thati  have  trespassed  against  God  and  my  marriage 
▼ow,  and  &llen  trom  the  pride  and  confidence  dT 
Ttrtne  to  the  most  abject  state  of  vice ;  yes,  I  have 
been  unfaithful  to  ^our  bed,  having  fidlen  a  victim 
to  the  infernal  insmuations  of  a  villain,  who  took 
advantage  of  my  weak  and  ung^uarded  moments. 
Fathom  is  the  wretch  who  hath  thus  injured  your 
honour,  and  ruined  my  unsuspecting  innocence.  I 
hare  nothing  to  plead  in  alleviation  of  my  crime 
bat  the  most  sincere  contrition  of  heart,  and 
though,  at  any  other  juncture,  I  could  not  expect 
your  forgiveness,  yet,  as  I  now  touch  the  goal  of 
life,  1  trust  in  your  humanity  and  benevolence  for 
that  pardon  wluch  will  lighten  the  sorrows  of  my 
son],  and  those  prayers  wmch  I  hope  will  entitle  me 
to  &vour  at  the  throne  of  grace." 

The  poor  husbcmd  was  so  much  overwhelmed 
^th  grief  and  confusion  at  this  unexpected  addrMS 
that  he  could  not  recollect  himself  till  after  a  pause 
of  KTeral  minutes,  when  uttering  a  hollow  groan, 
"  I  will  not,"  said  he,  **  aggravate  your  su£ferings, 
by  reproaching  you  with  my  wrongs,  though  your 
conduct  hath  been  but  an  ill  return  for  all  my  ten- 
derness and  esteem.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  trial  of 
my  Christian  patience,  and  bear  my  misfortune  with, 
riisignation;  meanwhile,  I  forgive  you  from  my 
heart,  and  fervently  pray  that  your  repentance  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Father  of  mercy.  So  saying, 
he  approached  her  bed-side,  and  embraced  her  m 
token  of  his  sincerity.  Whether  this  generous 
condescension  diffused  such  a  composure  upon  her 
spirits  as  tended  to  the  ease  and  refreshment  of 
nature,  which  had  been  almost  exhausted  by  disease 
>nd  vexation,  certain  it  is,  that  fVom  this  day  she 
Uri^an  to  struggle  with  her  maUdy  in  surprising 
efforts,  and  hoiuiy  gained  ground,  until  her  health 
^ss  pretty  well  reestablished. 

This  recovery  was  so  far  beyond  the  husband's 
expectation,  that  he  began  to  make  very  serious 
n^ections  on  the  event,  and  even  to  wish  he  had 
not  been  auite  so  precipitate  in  pardoning  the  back- 
slidiDgsof  his  wife ;  for,  though  he  could  not  with- 
hold his  compassion  from  a  dying  penitent,  he  did 
iMt  at  all  relish  the  thoughts  of  cohabiting,  as  usual, 
'*«th  a  wife  self-convicted  of  the  violation  of  the 
t^^triRionial  contract ;  he  therefore  considered  his 


declaration  as  no  mon*  than  a  provisional  pardon,  to 
take  place  on  condition  of  her  immediate  dea^ 
and,  in  a  little  time,  not  only  communicated  to  her 
his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  but  also  separated 
himself  from  her  company,  secured  the  evidence 
of  her  maid,  who  had  oeen  confidant  in  her  amour 
with  Fathom,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  a  prose- 
cution against  our  adventurer,  whose  behaviour  to 
his  wife  he  did  not  fail  to  promulgate,  with  idl  its 
aggravating  circumstances.  By  these  means  the 
doctor's  name  became  so  notorious  that  every  man 
was  afraid  of  admitting  him  into  his  house,  and 
every  woman  ashamed  of  soliciting  his  advice. 


CHAPTER  LIV, 

Hii  Ecllpie,  and  gradual  Declination. 

MiBFORTUNES  scldom  come  single ;  upon  the  back 
of  this  hue  and  cry  he  unluckily  prescribed  phle- 
botomy to  a  gentleman  of  some  razik,  who  chanced 
to  expire  dunng  the  operation,  and  quarrelled  with 
his  hmdlord  the  apothecary,  who  chiu-ged  him  with 
having  for^t  the  ^ood  offices  he  had  done  him  in 
the  beginnmg  of  his  career,  and  desired  he  would 
provide  himself  with  another  lodging. 

All  these  mishaps,  treading  upon  the  heels  of  one 
another,  had  a  very  mortir)ring  effect  upon  his 
practice.  At  every  tea  table  his  name  was  occa- 
sionally put  to  the  torture,  with  that  of  the  vile 
creature  whom  he  had  seduced,  though  it  was  gene- 
rally taken  for  granted  by  all  those  ^male  casuists, 
that  she  must  have  made  the  first  advances,  for  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  any  man  would  take 
much  trouble  in  laying  schemes  for  the  ruin  of  a 
person  whose  attractions  were  so  slender,  especially 
considering  the  ill  state  of  her  health,  a  circum- 
stance that  seldom  adds  to  a  woman's  beauty  or 
good  humour ;  besides,  she  was  always  a  pert  minx, 
uat  affected  singularity,  and  a  masculine  manner 
of  speaking,  and  many  of  them  had  foreseen  that 
she  would,  some  time  or  other,  bring  herself  into 
such  a  premunire.  At  all  gossipings,  where  the 
apothecary  or  his  wife  assist^.  Fathom's  pride,  in- 
gratitude, and  mal-practice  were  canvassed ;  in  all 
clubs  of  married  men  he  was  mentioned  with  marks 
of  abhorrence  and  detestation,  and  every  medical 
coffee-house  rung  with  his  reproach.  Instances  of 
his  ignorance  and  presumption  were  quoted,  and 
many  particulars  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  defii- 
mation,  so  that  our  hero  was  exactly  in  the  situation 
of  a  horseman,  who,  in  riding  at  full  speea  for  the 
plate,  is  thrown  firom  the  sadcUe  in  the  middle  of  the 
race,  and  left  without  sense  or  motion  upon  the 
plain.  His  progress,  though  rapid,  had  been  so 
short,  that  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  laid  up 
store  against  such  a  day  of  trouble,  and  as  he  still 
cherished  hopes  of  surmounting  those  obstacles 
which  had  so  suddenly  started  up  in  his  way,  he 
would  not  resign  his  equipage  nor  retrench  his 
expenses,  but  appeared  as  usual  in  all  public  places 
with  that  serenity  and  confidence  of  feature  whidi 
he  had  never  deposited,  and  maintained  his  external 
pomp  upon  the  little  he  had  reserved  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired  by 
the  punctuahty  of  his  former  payments.  Both  these 
fun^  however,  failed  in  a  very  little  time,  his  law- 
suit was  a  gulf  that  swallowed  up  all  his  ready 
money,  and  the  gleanings  of  his  practice  were 
scarce  sufficient  to  answer  his  pocket  expenses, 
which  now  increased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  business,  for,  as  he  had  more  idle  time,  and  was 
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ess  admitted  into  private  fiunilies,  8ohe  thought  he 
had  more  occasion  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 
among  his  own  sex,  who  alone  were  able  to  support 
him  in  his  disgrace  with  the  other.  .He  accordingly 
listed  himself  in  several  clubs,  and  endeavoured  to 
monopolize  the  venereal  branch  of  trade,  though  this 
was  but  an  indi£ferent  resource,  for  almost  all  his 
patients  of  this  class  were  such  as  either  could  not, 
or  would  not  properly  recompense  the  physician. 

For  some  time  he  linsered  in  this  situation, 
without  going  upwards  or  downward,  floating  like  a 
wisp  of  straw  at  the  turning  of  the  tide,  until  he 
could  no  longer  amuse  the  person  of  whom  he  had 
hired  his  coach-horses,  or  postpone  the  other 
demands,  which  multipUed  upon  him  every  day. 
Then  was  his  chariot  overturned  with  a  mdeous 
crash,  and  his  face  so  much  wounded  with  the 
shivers  of  the  glass,  which  went  to  pieces  in  the  fall, 
that  he  appetffed  in  the  coffee-house  with  half  a 
dozen  black  patches  upon  his  countenance,  gave  a 
most  circumstantial  detail  of  the  risk  he  hid  run, 
and  declared,  that  he  did  not  believe  he  should  ever 
hazard  himself  again  in  any  sort  of  wheel  carriage. 

Soon  after  this  accident,  he  took  an  opportumty 
of  telling  his  Mends,  in  the  same  public  place,  that 
he  had  turned  away  his  footman  on  account  of  his 
drunkenness,  and  was  resolved,  for  the  future,  to 
keep  none  but  maids  in  his  service,  because  the  men 
servants  are  generally  impudent,  lazy,  debauched, 
or  dishonest ;  and  after  all,  neither  so  neat,  handy, 
or  agreeable  as  the  other  sex.  In  the  rear  of  this 
resolution,  he  shifted  his  lodgings  into  a  private 
court,  being  distracted  with  the  din  of  carriages, 
that  disturb  the  inhabitants  who  live  towards  the 
open  street;  and  gave  his  acquaintance  to  under- 
stand,  that  he  had  a  medical  work  upon  the  anvil, 
which  he  eould  not  finish  without  being  indulged 
in  silence  and  tranquillity.  In  effect,  he  graduallv 
put  on  the  exteriors  of  an  author.  His  watch,  with 
an  horizontal  movement  by  Graham,  which  he  had 
often  mentioned,  and  shown  as  a  very  curious  piece 
of  workmanship,  began,  about  this  tune,  to  be  very 
much  out  of  order,  and  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  mender,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  restore  it 
His  tie  wig  degenerated  into  a  migor ;  he  sometimes 
appeared  without  a  sword,  and  was  even  observed 
in  public  with  a  second  day's  shirt  At  last,  his 
clothes  became  rusty ;  and  when  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  his  head  turned  round  in  a  surprising 
manner,  by  an  involuntary  motion  in  his  necl^ 
which  he  had  contracted  by  a  habit  of  reconnoitring 
the  ground,  that  he  might  avoid  all  dangerous  or 
disagreeable  encounters. 

Fathom,  finding  himself  descending  the  hill  of 
fortune  with  an  acquired  gravitation,  strove  to  catch 
at  every  twig,  in  order  to  stop  or  retard  his  descent 
He  now  regretted  the  opportunities  he  had  neglected, 
of  marrying  one  of  several  women  of  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  made  advances  to  him  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation;  and  endeavoured,  by 
forcing  himself  into  a  lower  path  of  life  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  trod,  to  keep  himself  afloat,  with  the 
portion  of  some  tradesman's  daughter,  whom  he 
meant  to  espouse.  While  he  exertS  himself  in  this 
pursuit,  he  happened,  in  returning  from  a  place 
about  thirty  miles  from  London,  to  become  ac- 
quainted, in  the  stage  coach,  with  a  young  woman 
of  a  very  homely  appearance,  whom,  from  the 
driver's  information,  he  understood  to  be  the  niece 
of  a  country  justice,  and  daughter  of  a  soap-boiler, 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  London,  and  left  her,  in 


her  in&ncy,  sole  heiress  of  his  effects,  whieb 
amounted  to  four  thousand  pounds.  The  unck, 
who  was  her  guardian,  had  kept  her  saered  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  resolving  to  effect  a 
match  betwixt  her  and  his  own  son ;  and  it  ku 
with  much  difficulty  he  had  consented  to  this 
journey,  which  she  had  undertaken  as  a  vint  to  her 
own  mother,  who  had  married  a  second  husband  in 
town. 

Fraught  with  these  anecdotes.  Fathom  began  to 
put  forSi  his  gallantry  and  good  humour,  and,  in 
a  word,  was  admitted  by  the  lady  to  the  pririkge 
of  an  acquaintance,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  her 
during  tne  term  of  her  residence  in  London ;  lod, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  declared  his  hoDonr- 
able  intentions.  He  had  such  a  manifest  advantage, 
in  point  of  personal  accomplishments,  over  the 
young  gentleman  who  was  destined  for  her  husband, 
that  die  did  not  disdain  his  proposals ;  and,  before 
she  set  out  for  the  country,  he  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  her  heart,  that  the  day  was  actually  ^ed 
K)r  their  nuptials,  on  which  he  fidthfiiUy  promiied 
to  carry  her  off  in  a  coach  and  six.  How  to  raise 
jnoney  for  this  expedition  was  all  the  difficulty  that 
remained;  for,  by  this  time,  his  finances  were 
utterly  dried  up,  and  his  credit  altogether  exhausted. 
Upon  a  very  pressing  occasion,  he  had  formerly 
applied  himseu  to  a  certain  wealthy  quack,  who 
had  relieved  his  necessities  by  lending  him  a  small 
sum  of  money,  in  return  for  having  communicated 
to  him  a  secret  medicine,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
the  most  admirable  specific  that  ever  was  invented. 
The  nostrum  had  been  used,  and,  luckilj  for  him, 
succeeded  in  the  trial ;  so  that  the  empiric,  in  the 
midst  of  his  satisfaction,  began  to  reflect,  that  this 
same  Fathom,  who  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  great  many  remedies,  equally  efficacious,  wookl 
certainly  become  a  formidable  rival  to  him  in  his 
business,  diould  he  ever  be  able  to  extricate  himself 
from  lus  present  difficulties. 

In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,  he  resolTed 
to  keep  our  adventurer's  head  unde^  water,  by 
maintaining  him  in  the  most  abject  dependence. 
Accordingly  he  had,  from  time  to  time,  accommo- 
dated him  with  snuJl  trifles,  which  barely  served  to 
support  his  existence,  and  even  for  these  had  taken 
notes  of  hand,  that  he  might  have  a  scourge  over 
his  h^d,  in  case  he  should  prove  inscdent  or*  re- 
fractory. To  this  benefiictor  Fathom  applied  for  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty  guineas,  which  he  solicited 
with  the  more  confidence,  as  that  sum  would  cer- 
tainly enable  him  to  repay  all  other  obligations. 
The  quack  would  advance  the  money  upon  so 
other  condition,  than  that  of  knowing  die  scheme, 
which  being  explained,  he  complied  with  Ferdi- 
nand's request ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  privately 
despitched  an  express  to  the  young  lady's  unde, 
wim  a  full  account  of  the  whole  conspiracy ;  so 
that,  when  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  inn,  according 
to  appointment,  he  was  received  by  his  worship  in 
person,  who  gave  him  to  understand,  that  his  niece 
had  changed  ner  mind,  and  gone  fifty  miles  fiirther 
into  the  country  to  visit  a  relation.  This  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  Fathom,  who  really 
believed  his  mistress  had  forsaken  him  through 
mere  levi^  and  caprice,  and  was  not  undeceived 
till  several  months  after  her  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  when,  at  an  accidental  meeting  in  London* 
she  explained  the  story  of  the  secret  inteltigence, 
and  excused  her  marriage,  as  the  efiioct  of  rigorous 
usage  and  compulsion. 
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IDad  our  Iwro  been  really  enamoured  of  her 
pemm,  he  mi|^t  have  probably  aooompliahed  his 
wishei;  notwiUutanding  the  steps  she  had  taken. 
Bat  this  was  not  the  case.  His  passion  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  the  object  of  it  effectually  without 
his  reach.  With  regard  to  his  appetite  for  women, 
as  it  was  an  infirmity  of  his  constitution,  which  he 
oonld  not  orercome,  and  as  he  was  in  no  condition 
togratiiy  it  at  a  great  expense,  he  had  of  late  chosen 
a  hoosekeeper  fhmi  the  hundreds  of  Drnry,  and,  to 
aroid  scandal,  allowed  her  to  assume  his  name.  As 
to  the  intimation  which  had  been  sent  to  the  country 
justice,  he  immediately  imputed  it  to  the  true  author, 
whom  he  marked  for  his  vengeance  accordingly ; 
bat,  in  the  mean  time,  suppressed  his  resentment, 
because  he  in  some  measure  depended  upon  him 
for  snbsialence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quack, 
dreading  the  forwardness  and  plausibility  of  our 
hero,  which  might,  one  time  or  other,  render  him 
independent,  put  a  stop  to  those  supplies,  on  pretence 
of  miding  them  inconvenient;  but,  out  of  his 
friendship  and  good-will  to  Fathom,  undertook  to 
procure  ror  him  such  letters  of  recommendation  as 
would  infidtibly  make  bds  fortune  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  to  set  him  out  in  a  genteel  manner 
for  the  voyage.  Ferdinand  perceived  his  drift,  and 
AanW^  faim  for  his  generous  offer,  which  he  would 
not  foil  to  consider  with  all  due  deliberation ;  though 
he  was  determined  against  the  proposal,  but  obliged 
to  tempoiise,  that  he  might  not  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  man,  at  whose  mercy  he  lay. 
Meanwhile  the  prosecntioD  against  him  in  Doctors' 
Commons  drew  near  a  period,  and  the  lawyers 
were  clamorous  for  money,  without  which,  he  fore- 
saw he  shoidd  lose  the  advantage  which  his  cause 
bad  latdy  acquired  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist's 
chief  evidence :  he  dierefore,  seeing  every  other 
channel  shut  np,  began  to  doubt,  whether  the  risk 
of  Vw»g  ^yprehendad  or  slain  in  the  character  of  a 
highwayman,  was  not  overbalanced  bv  the  prospect 
of  being  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  had  rumed 
his  reputation  and  fortune,  and  actually  entertained 
thoughts  of  taking  the  air  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
when  he  was  diverted  from  this  expedient  by  a  very 
nngnlar  adTentore. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

After  diTviB  untuoMMfal  Ellbrtc,  he  hai  recourse  to  the 

mAtrimonial  Nooee. 

Chakcixo  to  meet  with  one  of  his  acquaintance  at 
a  certain  coffee-house,  the  discoune  turned  upon 
the  char^cten  of  mankind,  when,  among  ouer 
oddities,  bis  friend  brought  upon  the  carpet  a  certain 
o  d  gentlewoman  of  such  a  rapacious  disposition, 
that,  like  a  jackdaw,  she  never  beheld  any  metalline 
eubstance,  without  an  inclination,  and  even  an  effort 
to  secrete  it  for  her  own  use  and  contemplation. 
K«r  was  t^"  infirmity  ori^;inally  produced  fh>m 
indigence,  inasmuch  as  her  circumstances  had  been 
always  affluent,  and  she  was  now  possessed  of  a 
coQflderable  sum  of  money  in  the  ftmds ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  avarice  of  her  nature  tempted 
her  to  let  lodgings,  though  few  people  could  live 
imder  the  same  roof  with  such  an  original,  who, 
rtther  than  be  idle,  had  often  filched  pieces  of  her 
owD  i^ate,  and  charged  her  servants  with  the  theft, 
ir  hmted  suspicion  of  her  lodgers.  Fathom,  struck 
with  the  description,  soon  perceived  how  this 
woman's  disease  might  be  converted  to  his  advan- 
tn^e;  and  after  havmg  obtained  sufficient  intelli- 


gence, on  pretence  of  satisfying  his  curiosity,  he 
visited  the  widow,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  at  her 
door,  and  actually  hired  an  apartment  in  her  house, 
whither  he. forthwith  repaired  with  his  inamorata. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  his  land- 
Uidy's  character  had  not  been  misrepresented.  He 
fed  her  distemper  with  divers  inconsiderable  trinkets, 
such  as  copper  medals,  cork  screws,  odd  buckles, 
and  a  paltry  seal  set  in  silver,  whidi  were,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  laid  as  baits  for  her  infirmity,  and 
always  conveyed  tLwaj  with  remarkable  eagerness, 
which  he  and  bis  dulcinea  took  pleasure  in  observ- 
ing from  an  unsupected  place.  Thus  confirmed  in 
his  oi>inion,  he,  at  length,  took  an  opportunity  of 
exposing  a  metal  wat(£  that  belonged  to  his  mis- 
trns,  and  saw  it  seized  with  great  satisfoction,  in 
the  absence  of  his  helpmate,*  who  had  gone  abroad 
on  purpose.  Accordmg  to  instruction,  she  soon 
returned,  and  began  to  raise  a  terrible  clamour 
about  the  loss  of  her  watch ;  upon  which  she  was 
condoled  by  her  landlady,  who  seemed  to  doubt  the 
integrity  of  the  maid,  and  even  proposed  that  Mrs. 
Fathom  should  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace 
for  a  warrant  to  search  the  servant's  trunk.  Hie 
lady  thanked  her  for  the  good  advice,  in  compliance 
with  which  she  had  immediate  recourse  to  a  ma- 

S'strate,  who  granted  a  search  warrant,  not  against 
e  maid,  but  the  mistress;  and  she,  in  a  little  time, 
returned  with  the  constable  at  her  back. 

These  precautions  being  taken.  Doctor  Fkthom 
desired  a  private  conference  with  the  old  gende- 
woman,  in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand,  that 
he  had  undoubted  proofo  of  her  having  secreted, 
not  only  the  watch,  but  also  several  other  odd 
things  of  less  consequence,  which  he  had  lost  since 
his  residence  in  her  house.  He  then  showed  the 
warrant  he  had  obtained  against  her,  and  asked  if 
she  had  any  thing  to  offer  whj  the  constable  should 
not  do  his  duty  ?  Inexpressible  were  the  anguish 
and  confusion  of  the  defendant,  when  she  found 
herself  thus  entrapped,  and  reflected,  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  being  detected  of  felonj ;  for  she 
at  once  concluded,  that  the  snare  was  laid  for  her, 
and  knew  that  the  officer  of  justice  would  certtdnly 
find  the  unlucky  watch  in  one  of  the  drawers  of 
her  scrutoire. 

Tortured  with  these  suggestions,  Bfnid  of  public 
disgrace,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of  legal 
conviction,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  injured 
Fathom,  and,  after  having  imputed  her  crime  to 
the  temptations  of  necessity,  implored  his  com- 
passion, promised  to  restore  the  watch,  and  every 
thing  she  had  taken,  and  beg^  he  would  dismiss 
the  constable,  that  her  reputation  might  not  suffer 
in  the  eye  of  the  world.  • 

Fer^and,  with  a  severity  of  countenance  pur- 
posely assumed,  observed  that,  were  she  really 
indigent,  he  had  charity  enough  to  forgive  what 
she  had  done ;  but,  as  he  knew  her  circumstances 
were  opulent,  he  looked  upon  this  excuse  as  an 
aggravation  of  her  guilt,  which  was  certainly  the 
effect  of  a  vicious  inclination;  and  he  was  therefore 
determined  to  prosecute  her  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  the  law,  as  an  example  and  terror  to 
oihers,  who  might  be  infected  with  the  same  evil 
disposition.  Finding  him  deaf  to  all  her  tears  and 
entreaties,  she  changed  her  note,  and  offered  him 
one  hundred  guineas,  if  he  would  compromise  the 
affair,  and  drop  the  prosecution,  so  as  that  her 
character  should  sustam  no  damage.  After  much 
argumentation,  he  consented  to  accept  of  double 
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the  sum,  which  being  instantly  paid  in  East  India 
bonds,  Doctor  Fathom  told  the  constable,  th&t  the 
watch  was  found ;  and  for  once  her  reputation  was 
patched  up.  This  seasonable  supply  enabled  our 
hero  to  stand  trial  with  his  adversary,  who  was 
nonsuited,  and  also  to  mend  his  external  appearance, 
which  of  late  had  not  been  extremely  magnificent 

Soon  after  this  gleam  of  good  fortune,  a  trades- 
man, to  whom  he  was  considerably  indebted,  seeing 
no  other  probable  means  to  recover  his  money, 
introduced  Fathom  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
widow  who  lodged  at  his  house,  and  was  said  to  be 
m  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune.  Considering 
the  steps  that  were  taken,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  miscarry  in  lus  addresses. 
The  lady  had  been  bred  in  the  country,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  world,  and  of  a  very  sanguine 
disposition,  which  her  short  trial  of  matrimony  had 
not  served  to  cooL  Our  adventurer  was  instructed 
to  call  at  the  tradesman's  house,  as  if  by  accident, 
at  an  appointed  lime,  when  the  widow  was  drinking 
tea  with  her  landlady.  On  these  occasions  he 
always  behaved  to  admiration.  She  liked  his  person, 
and  praised  his  poUteness,  good  humour,  and  good 
sense;  his  confederates  extolled  him  as  a  pro- 
digy of-  learning,  taste,  and  good  nature :  they 
likewise  represented  him  as  a  person  on  the  eve  of 
eclipsing  all  his  competitors  m  physic.  An  ac- 
quaintance^ and  intimacy  soon  ensued,  nor  was  he 
restricted  in  point  of  opportuni^.  In  a  word,  he 
succeeded  in  nis  endeavours,  and,  one  evening,  on 
pretence  of  attending  her  to  the  play,  he  accom- 
panied her  to  the  Fleet,  where  they  were  married, 
m  presence  of  the  tradesman  and  his  wife,  who 
were  of  the  party. 

This  grand  afiBedr  bein^  accomplished  to  his 
satis&ction,  he,  next  day,  visited  her  brother,  who 
was  a  counsellor  of  the  Temple,  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  step  his  sister  had  taken  ;  and 
though  the  lawyer  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find 
that  she  had  made  such  a  clandestine  match,  he 
behaved  civilly  to  his  new  brother-in-law,  and  ^ve 
him  to  understand,  that  his  wife's  fortune  consisted 
of  a  jointure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  bequeathed  to  her 
during  her  widowhood,  by  her  own  father,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  settling  it  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  any  husband  she 
might  afterwards  espouse  should  be  restricted  from 
encroaching  upon  the  capital,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  her  heirs.  This  intimation  was 
far  from  being  a^re^ble  to  our  hero,  who  had  been 
informed,  that  this  sum  was  absolutely  at  the  lady's 
disposal,  and  had  actually  destined  the  greatest  part 
of  It  for  the  fiayment  of  his  debts,  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  furnishing  an  elegant  house,  and 
setting  up  a  new  equipage. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  he  resolved 
to  carry  on  his  plan  upon  the  credit  of  his  marriage, 
which  was  published  in  a  very  pompous  article  of 
the  newspapers;  a  chariot  was  bespoke,  a  ready  fur 
nished  house  immediately  taken,  and  Doctor  Fathom 
began  to  rc-appear  in  all  his  former  splendour. 

His  good  friend  the  empipc,  alarmed  at  this 
event,  which  not  only  raised  our  adventurer  into 
\he  sphere  of  a  dangerous  rival,  but  also  furnished 
him  with  means  to  revenge  the  ill  office  he  had 
sustained  at  his  hands  on  the  adventure  of  the 
former  match;  for,  by  this  time.  Fathom  had  ffiven 
him  some  hints,  importing,  that  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  his  treacherous  behaviour ;  roused,  I  say. 


by  these  considerations,  he  employed  one  of  bii 
emissaries,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  Fathom*i 
brother-in-law,  to  prejudice  him  against  our  adTeo- 
turer,  whom  he  represented  as  a  needy  sharpo; 
not  only  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  di^irace,  bat 
likewise  previously  married  to  a  poor  woman,  vbo 
was  prevented  by  nothing  but  want  from  seeking 
redress  at  law.  To  confirm  these  assertions,  be 
gave  him  a  detail  of  Fathom's  encumbrances,  wbieb 
he  had  learned  for  the  purpose,  and  even  broo^ 
the  counsellor  into  company  with  the  person  vbo 
had  lived  with  our  hero  before  marriage,  and  vbo 
was  so  much  incensed  at  her  abrupt  dismission, 
that  she  did  not  scruple  to  corroborate  these  allegi- 
tions  of  the  informer. 

The  lawyer,  startled  at  this  intelligence,  set  on 
foot  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  life  and  conversttioo 
of  the  doctor,  which  turned  out  so  little  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  character  and  circumstances,  that  be 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  disunite  him  fh}m  bis 
&mily ;  and,  as  a  previous  step,  repeated  to  bis 
sister  all  that  he  had  heard  to  the  prejudice  of  ber 
husband,  not  forgetting  to  produce  the  evidence  of 
his  mistress,  who  laid  claim  to  him  by  a  prior  titk^ 
which,  she  pretended,  could  be  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  the  clergyman  who  joined  them.  Sacb 
an  explanation  could  not  fkil  to  inflame  the  resent- 
ment of  the  injured  wife,  who,  at  the  very  first 
opportunity,  giving  a  loose  to  the  impetuosity  of 
her  temper,  upbraided  our  hero  with  the  most  bitter 
invectives  for  his  perfidious  dealing. 

Ferdinand,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  wbicb 
he  had  ifot  always  to  plead,  far  from  attempting  to 
soothe  her  indignation,  assumed  the  authority  and 

Ererogative  of  a  husband,  and  sharply  reprehended 
er  for  her  credulity  and  indecent  warmth.  This 
rebuke,  instead  of  silencing,  gave  new  spirit  and 
volubility  to  her  reproaches,  in  the  course  of  wbicb 
she  plainly  taxed  him  with  want  of  honesty  and 
affection,  and  said  that,  though  his  pretence  was 
love,  his  aim  was  no  other  than  a  base  design  upon 
her  fortune. 

Fathom,  stung  with  these  accusations,  which  be 
really  did  not  deserve,  replied  with  uncommoo 
heat,  and  charged  her  in  his  turn  with  want  of 
sincerity  and  candour,  in  the  false  account  she  bad 
given  of  that  same  fortune  before  marriage.  He 
even  magnified  his  own  condescension,  in  su^ 
rendering  his  liberty  to  a  woman  who  had  so  little 
to  recommend  her  to  the  addresses  of  the  other 
sex;  a  reflection  which  provoked  this  mild  creature 
to  such  a  degree  of  animosity,  that,  forgetting  her 
du^  and  allegiance,  she  lent  him  a  box  on  the  ear 
with  such  energy  as  made  his  eyes  watei  and  be, 
for  the  honour  of  manhood  and  sovereignty,  having 
washed  her  face  with  a  dish  of  tea, '  withdrew 
abruptly  to  a  coffee-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  had  not  long  remained,  when  his  passion 
subsided,  and  he  then  saw  the  expediency  of  an 
immediate  reconciliation,  which  he  resolved  to  poi^ 
chase,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  submission. 

It  was  pity  that  such  a  salutary  resolution  had 
not  been  sooner  taken.  For,  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  house,  he  understood,  that  Mrs.  Fathom 
had  ^oue  abroad  in  a  hackney  coach ;  and,  upon 
examining  her  apartment,  in  lieu  of  her  clothes 
and  trinkets,  which  she  had  removed  with  admirsblr 
dexterity  and  despatch,  he  found  this  biUet  in  one  of 
the  drawers  of  her  bureau : — '*  Sir,  being  convinced 
that  you  are  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  I  have  with- 
drawn myself  from  your  cruelty  and  maehinatioofi. 
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with  a  Tie V  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
I  doabt  not  but  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  prove,  that 
you  have  no  just  title  to,  or  demand  upon,  the 
person  or  effects  of  the  unfortunate  Sarah  Muddy." 

The  time  had  been  when  Mr.  Fathom  would  have 
allowed  Mrs.  Muddy  to  refine  at  her  leisure,  and 
blessed  God  for  his  happy  deliverance ;  but  at  pre- 
ient  the  case  was  quite  altered.    Smarting  as  he 
was  from  the  expense  of  law-suits,  he  dreaded  a  pro- 
secation  for  bigamy,  which,  though  he  had  justice 
OD  his  side,  he  knew  he  could  not.  of  himself  sup- 
port   Besides,  all  his  other  schemes  of  life  were 
frnstrated  by  this  unlucky  elopement    He  there- 
fore speedily  determined  to  anticipate,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  to  obtain, 
without  delay,  authentic  documents  of  his  marriage. 
With  this  view,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of  me 
tradesman,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  been  witness  to 
the  ceremony  and  consummation ;  and,  in  order  to 
interest  them  the  more  warmly  in  his  cause,  made 
8  pathetic  recital  of  this  unhappy  breach,  in  which 
be  had  suffered  such  injury  and  msult    But  all  his 
rhetoric  would  not  aviuL    Mrs.  Muddy  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  and  had  proved  the  better 
orator  of  the  two ;  for  she  had  assailed  this  honest 
coBpIe  with  such  tropes  and  figures  of  eloquence, 
as  were  altogether  irresistible.    Nevertheless,  they 
beard  our  hero  to  an  end,  with  great  patience. 
Then  the  wife,  who  was  the  common  mouth  upon 
all  such  occasions,  contracting  her  features  into  a 
very  formal  disposition,  **  HI  assure  you,**  said  she, 
"  lector  Fathom,  my  husband  and  I  have  been  in 
a  very  great  teriification  and  numplush,  to  hear 
such  had  things  of  a  person,  whom,  as  one  may  say, 
we  thought  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  were  ready 
to  serve  at  all  times,  by  day  and  by  night,  as  the 
saving  is.    And  besides,  for  all  tluU,  you  know, 
aod  God  knows,  as  we  are  dustrious  people,  and 
work  hard  for  what  we  get,  and  we  have  served 
gentlemen  to  our  own  hann,  whereby  my  husband 
w  last  Tuesday  served  with  a  siserary,  being  that 
te  was  bound  for  an  officer  that  ran  away.    And  I 
said  to  my  husband,  Timothy,  says  I,  tis  a  very 
hard  thing  for  one  to  ruin  one's  self  for  stranger 
people — ^There's  Doctor  Fathom,  says  I,  his  account 
comes  to  nine  and  forty  pounds  seven  shillings  and 
foQrpence  hali^nny ;  and  you  know,  Doctor,  that 
▼as  before  your  last  bill  began.    But,  howsomever, 
little  did  I  think,  as  how  a  gentleman  of  your 
learning  would  go  to  deceive  a  poor  gentlewoman, 
when  you  had  another  wife  alive." 

In  vain  did  our  adventurer  endeavour  to  vindi- 
<^te  himself  from  this  aspersion ;  the  good  woman, 
^i^e  a  great  man^  modem  disputants,  proceeded 
with  her  declamation,  without  seeming  to  hear  what 
vas  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and  the 
husband  was  altogether  neutral.  At  length,  Fer- 
dinand, finding  all  his  protestations  ineffectual, 
**  WeU,"  said  he,  "  though  you  are  resolved,  I  see, 
to  discredit  all  that  I  can  say  in  opposition  to  that 
scandalous  slander,  of  which  I  can  easily  acquit 
oyself  in  a  court  of  justice,  surely  you  will  not 
^^f^Boe  to  grant  me  a  certificate,  signifying  that  you 
vere  present  at  the  ceremony  of  my  marriage 
*ith  this  unhappy  woman."  "You  shall  excus^} 
va,''  replied  the  female  orator ;  "  people  cannot  be 
^  wary  in  signing  their  names  in  this  wicked 
vorU ;  many  a  one  has  been  brought  to  ruination 
by  agning  his  name,  and  my  husband  shall  not, 
vitb  my  good  will,  draw  himself  into  such  a  prim- 
lolneery." 


Fathom,  alarmed  at  this  refusal,  earnestly  argued 
against  the  inhumanity  and  injustice  of  it,  appeal- 
ing to  their  own  consciences  for  the  reasonableness 
of  his  proposal ;  but,  from  the  evasive  answers  of 
the  wife,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that,  long  before 
the  time  of  trial,  they  would  take  care  to  have  for- 
gotten the  whole  transaction. 

Though  he  was  equally  confounded  and  incensed 
at  this  instance  of  their  perfidy,  he  durst  not  mani- 
fest his  indignation,  conscious  of  the  advantage 
they  had  over  him  in  divers  respects;  but  repaired, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  lodging  of  the  clergy- 
man who  had  noosed  him,  resolved  to  consult  his 
register,  and  secure  his  evidence.  Here  too  his 
evil  genius  had  got  the  start  of  him;  for  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic  not  only  could  not  recollect  his  features, 
or  find  his  name  in  die  register,  but,  when  impor- 
tuned by  his  pressing  remonstrances,  took  umbrage 
at  the  freedom  of  his  behaviour,  and  threatened,  if 
he  would  not  immediately  take  himself  away,  to 
raise  the  posse  of  the  Fleet,  for  the  safety  of  his 
own  person. 

Rather  than  put  the  pastor  to  the  trouble  of 
alarming  his  flock,  he  retreated  with  a  heavy  heart 
and  went  in  ^uest  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  at  his  marriage,  in  hopes  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  and  preventing  her  from  joining  in 
the  conspiracy  against  him.  But  alas  I  he  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  he  had  reason  to  expect 
from  a  slighted  woman,  who  had  never  felt  any 
real  attachment  for  his  person.  She  did  not  upbraid 
him  with  his  cruelty  in  leaving  her  as  a  mistress, 
but  ▼ith  a  species  of  effrontery  never  enough  to  be 
admired,  reproached  him  with  his  villany,  in  aban- 
doning her,  who  was  bis  true  and  lawful  wife,  to  go 
and  ruin  a  poor  gentlewoman,  by  whose  fortune  he 
had  been  allured. 

When  he  attempted  to  expostulate  with  this 
virago,  upon  the  barbarity  of  this  assertion,  she 
very  prudently  declined  engaging  in  private  con- 
versation witn  such  an  artful  and  wicked  man ; 
and,  calling  up  the  people  of  the  house,  insiste«l 
upon  his  being  conducted  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

In  which  his  Fortune  is  effectually  ttrangled. 

The  last  resource,  and  that  upon  which  he  least 
depended,  was  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  old 
friend  the  empiric,  with  whom  he  still  maintained 
a  slight  correspondence;  and  to  whose  house  he 
steered  his  •course,  in  great  perplexity  and  tribula- 
tion. That  gentleman,  instead  of  consoling  him 
with  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection,  faith- 
fully recapitulated  all  the  instances  of  his  indis- 
cretion and  misconduct  taxed  him  with  want  of 
sincerity  in  the  West  India  affair,  as  well  as  with 
want  of  honesty  in  this  last  marriage,  while  hia 
former  wife  was  ahve ;  and,  finally,  reminded  him 
of  his  notes,  which  he  desired  might  be  immediately 
taken  up,  as  he  (the  quack)  had  present  occasion 
for  a  sum  of  money. 

Ferdinand,  seeing  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
derive  any  succour  from  this  quarter,  sneaked 
homewards,  in  order  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
his  own  thoughts;  and  the  first  object  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  eyes  when  he  entered  his  apart- 
ment, was  a  letter  from  the  tradesman,  with  his 
account  inclosed,  amounting  to  forty-five  pounds, 
which  the  writer  desired  might  be  paid  without 
delay.    Before  he  had  time  to  peruse  the  articles, 
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he  received  a  summons,  in  consec^uence  of  a  bill  of 
indictment  for  bigamy,  found  agamst  him  in  Hicks* 
Hall,  by  Sarah  Muddy,  widow ;  and,  while  he  was 
revolving  measures  to  avert  these  storms,  another 
billet  arrived  from  a  certain  attorney,  giving  him 
to  understand,  that  he  had  orders  from  Doctor 
Buffalo,  the  quack,  to  sue  him  for  the  payment  of 
several  notes,  unless  he  would  take  them  up  in  three 
days  from  the  date  of  this  letter. 

buch  a  concurrence  of  sinister  events  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our  adventurer. 
All  his  fortitude  was  insufficient  to  bear  him  up 
against  this  torrent  of  misfortunes;  his  resources 
were  all  dried  up,  his  invention  failed,  and  his  re- 
flection began  to  take  a  new  turn.  ^  To  what 
purpose,"  said  he  to  himself  **  have  I  deserted  the 
paths  of  inte^ty  and  truth,  and  exhausted  a  fruit- 
ful imagination,  in  contriving  schemes  to  betray 
my  fellow-creatures,  if,  instead  of  acquiring  a  splen- 
did fortune,  which  was  my  aim,  I  have  suffered 
such  a  series  of  mortifications,  and  at  last  brou^t 
myself  to  the  brink  of  inevitable  destruction  ?  By 
a  virtuous  exertion  of  those  talents  I  inherit  from 
nature  and  education,  I  might,  long  before  this 
time,  have  rendered  myself  independent,  and,  per- 
haps, conspicuous  in  life.  I  might  have  grown  up 
like  a  young  oak,  which,  being  nrmly  rooted  in  its 
kindred  soil,  gradually  raises  up  its  lofty  head,  ex- 
pands its  leafy  arms,  projects  a  noble  shade,  and 
towers  the  glory  of  the  plain.  I  should  have  paid 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  bene£EU!tors,  and  made 
their  hearts  sing  with  joy  for  the  happy  effects  of 
their  benevolence.  I  should  have  been  a  bulwark 
to  my  friends,  a  shelter  to  my  neighbours  in  dis- 
tress. I  should  have  run  the' race  of  honour,  seen 
my  fame  diffused  like  a  sweet-smelling  odour,  and 
felt  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  doing  good.  Whereas 
I  am,  after  a  vicissitude  of  disappointments,  dan* 
gers,  and  &tigues,  reduced  to  misery  and  shame, 
aggravated  by  a  conscience  loaded  with  treachery 
and  <guilt  I  have  abused  the  confidence  and  gene- 
rosity of  my  patron  ;  I  have  defrauded  his  family, 
under  the  mask  of  sincerity  and  attachment ;  I  have 
taken  the  most  cruel  and  base  advantages  of  virtue 
in  distress ;  I  liave  seduced  unsuspecting  innocence 
to  ruin  and  despair ;  I  have  violated  the  most  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  friend  and  benefactor ; 
I  have  betrayed  his  love,  torn  his  noble  heart  asun- 
der, by  means  of  the  most  perfidious  slander  and 
false  insinuations ;  and,  finally,  brought  to  an  un- 
timely grave  the  fairest  pattern  of  human  beauty 
and  perfection.  Shall  the  author  of  these  crimes 
pass  with  impunity  ?  Shall  he  hope  to  prosper  in 
the  midst  of  such  enormous  guilt  ?  It  were  an  im- 
putation upon  Providence  to  suppose  it  I  Ah,  no  I 
I  begin  to  feel  myself  overtaken  by  the  eternal  jus- 
tice of  Heaven !  I  totter  on  the  edge  of  wretched- 
ness and  woe,  without  one  friendly  hand  to  save  me 
irom  the  terrible  abyss !" 

These  reflections,  which,  perhaps,  the  misery  of 
his  fSsUow-creatures  would  never  have  inspired,  had 
he  himself  remained  without  the  verge  of  misfor- 
tune, were  now  produced  from  the  sensation  of  his 
own  calamities ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  his  cheeks 
were  bedewed  with  the  drops  of  penitence  and  sor- 
row. ♦*  Contraries,"  saith  Plato,  "  are  productive  of 
each  other."  Beformation  is  oftentimes  generated 
from  unsuccessful  vice ;  and  our  adventurer  was, 
at  this  juncture,  very  well  disposed  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  in  consequence  of  those  salutary  sugges- 
Qonb ;  though  he  was  far  fhim  being  cured  beyond 


the  possibility  of  a  relapse.  On  the  contrary,  iS 
the  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  well  adapted,  and 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  deceit,  that,  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  evils  that  euTinned 
him,  he  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  senipkd 
to  practise  it  upon  his  own  father,  had  a  oonvemeot . 
opportunity  occurred. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly,  after  a  tedioas 
and  fruitless  exercise  of  his  invention,  resolved  to 
effect  a  clandestine  retreat  fh>m  that  confedency 
of  enemies  which  he  could  not  withstand,  and  once 
more  join  his  fortune  to  that  of  Benaldo,  whom  he 
proposed  to  serve,  for  the  future,  with  fldehty  ind 
affection,  thereby  endeavouring  to  atone  for  the 
treachery  of  his  former  condact  Thus  determioed, 
he  packed  up  his  necessaries  in  a  portmanteaa, 
attempted  to  amuse  his  creditors  with  pronilses  of 
speedy  payment,  and  venturing  to  come  firath  in 
the  dark,  took  a  place  in  the  Canterbnr^  stage- 
coach, after  having  converted  his  superflmties  into 
ready  money,  l^ese  steps  were  not  taken  irith 
such  privacy,  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  adve^ 
saries ;  for,  although  he  had  been  cautious  enough 
to  transport  himseU^  and  his  baggage  to  the  inn  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  never  doubted  that  the  vehi- 
cle, which  set  out  at  four  o'clock  on  Monday  mon- 
ing,  would  convey  him  out  of  the  reach  of  hie 
creditors,  before  tiiey  could  possibly  obtain  a  writ 
for  securing  his  person,  they  had  actually  taken 
such  precautions  as  frustrated  all  his  finesse ;  and 
the  coach  being  stopped  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark.  Doctor  Fathom  was  seized  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant  obtained  on  a  criminal  indictment,  and  vas 
forthwith  conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  yet,  not  before  he  had,  by  his  pathetic  re- 
monstrances, excited  the  compassion,  and  even 
drawn  tears  fh>m  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-passengeif. 

He  no  sooner  recollected  himself  from  the  shock 
which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  sinister 
incident,  than  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  counsellor,  requesting  an  immediate 
conference,  in  which  he  promised  to  make  such  a 
proposal  as  would  save  him  all  the  expense  of  a 
law-suit  and  trial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectoaily 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  both.  He  was  accor- 
diogly  favoured  with  a  visit  fh>m  the  lawyer,  to 
whom,  after  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  his 
own  innocence,  he  declared,  that,  findmg  himself 
unable  to  wage  war  against  such  powerful  anta- 
gonists, he  had  resolved  even  to  abamdon  his  indn- 
bitable  right,  and  retire  into  another  country,  in 
order  to  screen  himself  from  persecution,  and  re- 
move all  cause  of  disquiet  fTv>m  the  prosecutrix, 
when  he  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  by  the 
warrant  which  had  been  executed  against  him. 
He  said  he  was  still  willing,  for  the  sake  of  his 
liberty,  to  sign  a  formal  renundation  of  his  preten- 
sions to  Mrs.  Fathom  and  her  fortune,  provided 
the  deeds  could  be  executed,  and  the  warrant  with- 
drawn, before  he  should  be  detained  by  his  other 
creditors ;  and,  lastly,  he  conjured  the  barrister  to 
spare  himself  the  guilt  and  the  charge  of  suhoming 
evidence  for  the  destruction  of  an  unhappy  man, 
whose  misfortune  was  his  only  fault. 

The  lawyer  felt  the  foroe  of  his  expostulations; 
and  though  he  would  by  no  means  suppose  him 
innocent  of  the  charge  of  bigamy,  yet,  under  the 
pretext  of  humanity  and  commiseration,  he  under- 
took to  persuade  his  sister  to  accept  of  a  proper 
release,  which,  he  observed,  would  not  be  bunding, 
if  executed  during  the  confinement  of  Fathom  i  he 
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theiefora  took  his  loaye,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
papen»  withdraw  the  action,  and  take  such  other 
measures  as  would  hinder  the  prisoner  from  giving 
him  the  slip.  Next  day,  he  returned  with  an  order 
to  release  our  hero,  who  being  formally  discharged, 
was  conducted  by  the  lawyer  to  a  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  releases  were  exchanged, 
asd  every  thing  concluded  with  amity  and  concord. 
This  business  being  happily  transacted.  Fathom 
slept  into  a  hackney-coach,  with  his  baggage,  and 
was^oUowed  by  a  bailiff,  who  told  him,  with  great 
composure,  that  he  was  agun  a  prisoner,  at  the  suit 
of  Ct.  Bn^lo,  and  denrel  the  coachman  to  re-con- 
doct  him  to  the  lodging  he  had  so  lately  discharged. 
Fathom,  whose  fbrtitode  had  been  hitherto  of  the 
^»pn  temper,  was  now  fidn  to  reinforce  it  with  the 
philosophy  of  christian  resignation,  though  he  had 
not  as  yet  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  self-denial,  as  to 
forgive  the  counsellor,  to  whose  double  dealing  he 
imputed  this  new  calamity.  After  having  received 
the  compliments  of  the  gaoler  on  his  recommitment, 
be  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  composed  an  art- 
ful and  affecting  epistle  to  the  empinc,  imploring 
his  mercy,  flattering  his  weakness,  and  demon- 
strating tne  bad  poUcy  of  cooping  up  an  unhappy 
man  in  a  gaol,  where  he  could  never  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditors }  nor  did  he 
forget  to  declare  his  intention  of  retiring  into  an- 
other country,  -where  he  might  have  some  chance  of 
eaniing  a  subsistence,  which  he  had  so  long  toiled 
for  to  no  purpose  in  ^gland.  This  last  declaration 
he  made  m  consequence  of  the  jealous  disposition 
of  the  qoack,  vrho  he  knew  had  long  looked  upon 
him  in  the  odious  light  of  an  interloping  rival. — 
Bowever,  he  reaped  no  benefit  firom  this  supplica- 
tion, which  served  only  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
BofEsdo,  who  produced  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  Fathom  had  bestowed  upon  him,  as  so 
many  testimomals  of  hia  foe*s  bearing  witness  to 
his  virtue. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

Fithom  twine safelj  boosed,  the  Reader  is  entertained  with 

a  Retrospect. 

Brr  now  it  is  high  time  to  leave  our  adventurer  to 
chew  the  cud  of  reflection  and  remorse  in  this 
solitary  mansion,  that  we  may  trace  Benaldo  in  the 
several  step  he  took  to  assert  his  right,  and  do 
justice  to  his  fiunily.  Never  man  indulged  a  more 
melancholy  train  of  ideaa  than  that  which  accom- 
panied him  in  bis  journey  to  the  Imperial  court 
For,  Dotwithstandixig  the  manifold  reasons  he  had 
to  expect  a  hs^^y  issue  to  his  aim,  his  imagination 
was  incessantly  infected  with  something  that  chilled 
^U5  nerves  and  saddened  his  heart,  recurring,  with 
•l^ick  succession,  like  the  unwearied  wave  that 
^ts  upon  the  bleak  inhospitable  Greenland  shore. 
'Hiis,  the  reader  wiU  easily  suppose,  was  no  other 
than  the  remembrance  or  the  forlorn  Monimia, 
whose  image  appeared  to  lus  fency  in  different 
Attitudes,  accorung  to  the  prevalence  of  the  pas- 
sioos  which  raged  in  his  bosom.  Sometimes  he 
^wed  her  in  &e  light  of  apostasy,  and  then  his 
sod  was  maddened  with  indignatiouf  and  despair. 
fiot  these  transitory  blasts  were  not  able  to  efface 
the  impressions  she  had  formerly  made  upon  his 
heart;  impressions  which  he  had  so  often  and  so 
^ig  contemplated  with  inconceivable  rapture. 
Theae  pictures  atill  remained,  representing  her  fair 
^^  the  iQost  peifect  idea  of  beauty,  soft  and  tender 


as  an  angel  of  mercy  and  compassion,  wanned  with 
every  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  adorned  with  every 
accomplishment  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  alarm- 
ing contrast  came  still  in  the  rear  of  diis  recollec* 
tion ;  so  that  his  aoul  was  by  turns  agitated  by  the 
tempests  of  horror,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  floods 
of  grief. 

He  recalled  the  moment  on  which  he  first  beheld 
her,  with  that  pleasing  regret  which  attends  the 
memory  of  a  dear  deceued  friend.  Then  he 
bitterly  cursed  it,  as  the  source  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes and  affliction.  He  thanked  Heaven  for  having 
blessed  him  with  a  friend  to  detect  her  perfidy  and 
ingratitude ;  then  ardently  wished  he  had  still  con- 
tinued under  the  influence  of  her  delusion.  In  a 
word,  the  loneliness  of  his  situation  aggravated 
every  horror  of  his  reflection ;  for,  as  he  found 
himself  without  company,  his  imagination  was 
never  solicited,  or  his  attention  diverted  from  these 
subjects  of  woe ;  and  he  travelled  to  Brussels  in  a 
reverie,  fraught  with  such  torments  as  must  have 
entirely  wrecked  his  reason,  had  not  Providence 
interposed  in  his  behalf.  He  was,  by  his  pos- 
tillion, conducted  to  one  of  the  best  inns  of  the 
place,  where  he  understood  the  doth  was  already 
laid  for  supper ;  and  as  the  ordinary  is  open  to 
strangers,  in  all  these  houses  of  entertainment,  he 
introduced  himself  into  the  company,  with  a  view  to 
alleviate,  in  some  measure,  his  sorrow  and  chagrin, 
by  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-guests.  Yet  he 
was  so  ill  prepared  to  obtain  the  relief  which  he 
courted,  that  he  entered  the  apartment,  and  sat 
down  to  table,  without  distinguishing  either  the 
number  or  countenances  of  those  who  were  present, 
though  he  himself  did  not  long  remain  so  tmre- 
garded.  His  mien  and  deportment  produced  a 
prepossession  in  his  &vour ;  and  the  air  of  affliction, 
so  remarkable  in  his  visage,  did  not  ihil  to  attract 
their  sympathy  and  observation. 

Among  the  rest,  was  an  Irish  officer  m  the  Aus- 
trian service,  who  having  eyed  Benaldo  attentively, 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  rising,  **  if  my  eyes  and  memory  do 
not  deceive  me,  you  are  the  Count  de  Melvil,  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  upon  Uie  Bhine 
during  the  last  war."  The  youth  hearing  his  own 
name  mentioned,  Ufted  up  his  eyes,  and  at  once  re- 
cognising the  other  to  be  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  captain  in  his  father's  regiment,  ran  for- 
wards, and  embraced  him  with  great  affection. 

This  was,  in  divers  respects,  a  fortunate  ren* 
counter  for  young  Melvil ;  as  the  officer  was  not 
only  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  Count's  family,  but  also  resolved,  in  a  few  days, 
to  set  out  for  Vienna,  whither  he  promised  to  ac* 
company  Benaldo,  as  soon  as  he  understood  his 
route  lay  the  same  way.  Before  the  day  fixed  for 
their  departure  arrived,  this  gentleman  found  means 
to  insinuate  himself  so  far  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Count,  as  to  learn  the  cause  of  that  distress 
which  he  bad  observed  in  his  features  at  their  first 
meeting;  and  being  a  gentleman  of  uncommon 
vivacity,  as  well  as  sincerely  attached  to  the  fiumly 
of  Melvil,  to  which  he  had  owed  his  promotion, 
he  exerted  all  his  good  humour  and  good  sense  in 
amusing  the  fimcy,  and  reasoning  down  the  morti- 
fication of  the  afflicted  Hungarian.  He  in  particular 
endeavoured  to  wean  his  attention  from  the  lost 
Monimia,  by  engaging  it  upon  his  domestic  affaira, 
and  upon  the  wrongs  of  his  mother  and  aister,  who, 
lu*  gave  him  to  understand,  were  languishing  under 
the  tyranny  of  his  father-in-law. 
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This  was  a  note  that  effectually  ronsed  him  from 
the  lethargy  of  his  sorrow ;  and  the  desire  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  oppressor,  who  had  rained  his 
fortune,  and  made  his  nearest  relations  miserable, 
so  entirely  engrossed  his  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  other  considerations.  During  their  joumej 
to  Austria,  Major  Farrel,  (that  was  the  name  of  his 
fellow-traveller,)  informed  him  of  many  circum- 
stances touching  his  father's  house,  to  which  him- 
self was  an  utter  stranger. 

'*The  conduct  of  your  mother,**  said  he,  **in 
marrying  Count  Trebasi,  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
either  to  the  friends  of  the  Count  de  Melvil,  or  to 
her  own  relations,  who  knew  her  second  husband 
to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  temper,  and  rapacious  dis- 
position, which  the  nature  of  his  education  and 
employment  had  served  rather  to  inflame  than 
allay  ;  for  you  well  know  he  was  a  partisan  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  late  war.  They  were, 
moreover,  equally  surprised  and  chagrined,  when 
they  found  she  took  no  step  to  prevent  his  seizing 
upon  that  inheritance  which  of  right  belonged  to 
you,  and  which,  by  the  laws  of  Hungary,  is  una- 
lienable from  the  heir  of  blood.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  now  fully  convinced,  that  she  hath  more  than 
sufficiently  atoned  for  her  indiscretion,  by  the  bar- 
barity of  her  husband,  who  hath  not  onl^  secluded 
her  from  all  communication  with  her  mends  and 
acquaintance,  but  even  confined  her  to  the  west 
tower  of  your  father's  house,  where  she  is  said  to 
be  kept  close  prisoner,  and  subjected  to  aU  sorts  of 
inconvenience  and  mortification.  This  severity 
shc'is  believed  to  have  incurred  in  consequence  of 
having  expostulated  4jo  him  upon  his  unjust  be- 
haviour to  you  and  Mademoiselle,  whom  he  hath 
actually  shut  up  in  some  convent  in  Vienna,  which 
your  relations  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
But  the  memory  of  your  noble  father  is  so  dear  to 
all  those  who  were  favoured  with  his  friendship, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  Countess  and  Made- 
moiselle have  raised  such  a  spirit  of  resentment 
against  her  cruel  gaoler,  that  nothing  is  wanted  but 
your  presence  to  begin  the  prosecution,  and  give  a 
fianction  to  the  measures  of  your  friends,  which 
will  in  a  little  time  restore  your  family  to  the 
fruition  of  its  rights  and  fortune.  For  my  own 
part,  my  dear  Count,  I  consider  myself  as  one 
wholly  mdebted  to  your  house  for  the  rank  and 
expectation  I  now  enjoy ;  and  my  finances,  interest, 
and  person,  such  as  they  are,  I  dedicate  to  your 
service." 

Renaldo  was  not  slow  in  making  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  this  generous  Hibernian,  whom  he  informed 
of  his  scheme,  recounting  to  him  lus  uncommon 
transaction  with  the  benevolent  Jew,  and  commu- 
nicating the  letters  of  recommendation  he  had 
received  by  his  means  to  some  of  the  first  noble- 
men at  the  Imperial  court.  Meanwhile,  he  burned 
with  impatience  to  chastise  Count  Trebasi  for  his 
perfidious  conduct  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
and  would  have  taken  the  road  to  Presburg,  with- 
out touching  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  call  him  to  a 
severe  account,  had  not  he  been  strenuously  opposed 
by  Major  Farrel,  who  represented  the  imprudence 
of  taking  such  a  step  before  he  had  secured  a 
proper  protection  frt)m  the  consequences  with 
which  it  might  be  attended. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  he,  **  your  own  life  and  fortune 
only  which  depend  upon  your  behaviour  in  this 
emergency,  but  also  the  quiet  and  happiness  of 
those  who  are  most  dear  to  your  affection.    Not 


you  alone,  but  likewise  your  mother  and  ntter 
would  infallibly  suffer  by  your  temerity  and  preci- 
pitation. First  of  all,  dehver  your  credentials  at 
court,  and  let  us  join  our  endeavours  to  raise  an  is* 
terest  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  that  of 
Trebasi.  If  we  succeed,  there  will  be  no  neceaitj 
for  having  recourse  to  personal  measnrea.  He  will 
be  compelled  to  yield  up  your  inheritance  which  h< 
unjustly  detains,  and  to  restore  your  sister  to  yonr 
arms ;  and  if  he  afterwards  refuses  to  do  justice  to 
the  Countess,  you  will  always  have  it  in  yoor 
power  to  evince  yourself  the  son  of  the  brave 
Count  de  Melvil." 

These  just  and  salutary  representations  had  a  doe 
effect  upon  Benaldo,  who  no  sooner  arrived  at  the 
capital  of  Austri^^  than  he  waited  upon  a  certain 
prmce  of  distinction,  to  whose  patronage  be  wts 
commended ;  and  from  whom  he  met  witii  a  very 
cordial  reception,  not  only  on  account  of  his  cre- 
dentials, but  also  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  who  wis 
well  known  to  his  highness.  He  heard  his  com- 
plaints with  great  patience  and  affability,  assured 
him  of  his  assistance  and  protection,  and  even  nn- 
dertook  to  introduce  him  to  the  empress-queen,  who 
would  not  suffer  the  weakest  of  her  subjects  to  be 
oppressed,  much  less  disregard  the  cause  of  an  in- 
jured young  noblemian,  who  by  his  own  services, 
and  those  of  his  fiunily,  was  peculiarly  entitled  to 
her  favour. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  person  whose  coixntenaiiee 
and  patronage  Melvil  solicited  upon  this  occasion ; 
he  visited  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  and  all  his 
mother's  relations,  who  were  easUy  interested  in  his 
behalf;  while  Major  Farrel  contributed  all  his 
efforts  in  strengthening  the  association.  So  that  a 
law-suit  was  immediately  commenced  against  Count 
Trebasi,  who  on  his  side  was  not  idle,  but  prepared 
with  incredible  industry  for  the  assaunlt,  resolving 
to  maintain  with  his  whole  power  the  acqnisitioD  he 
had  made. 

The  laws  of  Hungary,  like  those  of  some  other 
countries  I  could  name,  afford  so  many  subterfuges 
for  the  purposes  of  perfidy  and  fraud,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  our  youth  began  to  complain  of  the  slov 
progress  of  his  affair ;  especially  as  he  glowed  with 
the  most  eager  desire  of  redressing  the  grievances 
of  his  parent  and  sister,  whose  sufferings  he  did  not 
doubt  were  doubled  since  the  institution  of  h'u 
process  against  their  tormentor.  He  imparted  his 
sentiments  on  this  head  to  his  friend ;  and,  as  his 
apprehensions  every  moment  increased,  plainly  told 
him  he  could  no  longer  live  without  muring  some 
effort  to  see  those  with  whom  he  was  so  neariy  con* 
nected  in  point  of  blood  and  affection.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  repair  immediately  to  Presburg ; 
and,  according  to  the  intelligence  he  should  procure', 
essay  to  see  and  converse  with  his  mother,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

Renaldo  abridges  the  Proceedings  at  Law,  aad  approves 
himself  the  Son  of  his  Father. 

The  Major,  finding  him  determined,  inusted  npoo 
attending  him  in  this  expedition,  and  they  set  out 
together  for  Presburg,  where  they  privately  ar- 
rived in  the  dark,  resolving  to  keep  themselves 
concealed  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  until  they  ^ould 
have  formed  some  plan  for  their  future  operations. 
Here  they  were  informed  that  Count  Trebasi's 
castle  was  altogether  inaccessible ;  that  all  th^ 
servants  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  least 
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▼enention  or  compassion  for  the  Countess  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  that,  since  Benaldo  -was  known  to  be 
in  Germany,  the  vigilance  and  cant  on  of  that  cruel 
husband  was  redoubled  to  such  a  degree,  that  no- 
bodr  knew  whether  his  unfortunate  lady  was  actu- 
sllj  iliTe  or  dead. 

Fkrrel  perceiving  Melvil  exceedingly  affected 
with  this  intimation,  and  hearing  him  declare  that 
he  would  never  quit  Presburg  until  he  should  have 
entered  the  house,  and  removed  his  doubts  on  that 
interesting  subject,  not  only  argued  with  great 
vehemence  against  such  an  attempt,  as  equally 
dangerous  and  indiscreet,  but  solemnly  swore  he 
▼odd  prevent  his  purpose,  by  discovering  his  de- 
lign  to  the  family,  unless  he  would  promise  to  Usten 
to  a  more  moderate  and  feasible  expedient  He 
then  proposed  that  he  himself  should  appear  in  the 
equipage  of  one  of  the  travelling  Savoyards  who 
stroll  about  Europe,  amusing  ignorant  people  with 
the  effects  of  a  magic  lanthom,  and  in  that  disguise 
eodearour  to  obtain  admittance  fVom  the  servants 
of  Trehasi,  among  whom  he  might  make  such  in- 
quiries as  would  deliver  Melvil  from  his  present 
aDeasy  suspense. 

This  proposal  was  embraced,  though  reluctantly, 
by  Benaldo,  who  was  unwilling  to  expose  his  friend 
to  the  least  danger  or  disgrace:  and  the  Migor 
being  next  day  provided  with  the  habit  and  imple- 
ments of  his  new  profession,  together  with  a  ragged 
attendant  who  preceded  him,  extorting  music  firom 
a  ]»ltry  viol,  approached  the  castle-gate,  and  pro- 
claimed his  show  so  naturally  in  a  yell,  partaking 
of  the  scream  of  Savoy  and  the  howl  of  Ireland, 
that  one  would  have  imagined  he  had  been  conduc- 
tor to  Madam  Catherina  from  his  cradle.  So  far 
his  i^ratagem  succeeded ;  he  had  not  long  stood  in 
vaitbg  before  he  was  invited  into  the  court-yard, 
vbere  the  servants  formed  a  ring,  and  danced  to  the 
efforts  of  his  companion's  skill ;  then  he  was  con- 
ducted mto  the  buttery,  where  he  exhibited  his 
fi^iores  on  the  wall,  and  his  princess  on  the  floor ; 
and  while  they  r^aled  him  in  this  manner  with 
wraps  and  sour  wine,  he  took  occasion  to  inquire 
aboQt  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter,  before  whom 
he  said  he  had  performed  in  his  last  peregrination. 
Thongh  this  cpestion  was  asked  with  all  that  air  of 
simplicity  which  is  peculiar  to  these  people,  one  of 
the  domestics  took  the  alarm,  being  infected  with 
the  suspicions  of  his  master,  and  pl^nly  taxed  the 
ilajor  with  being  a  spy,  threatening  at  ihe  same 
time  that  he  shoidd  be  stripped  and  searched. 

This  would  hare  been  a  very  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  the  Hibernian,  who  had  actually  in  his 
poeket  a  letter  to  the  Countess  from  her  son,  which 
he  hoped  fortune  might  have  flimished  him  with  an 
opportunity  to  deliver.  When  he  therefore  found 
buncelf  in  this  dilemma,  he  was  not  at  all  easy  in 
his  own  mmd.  However,  instead  of  protesting  his 
innocence  in  an  humble  and  beseeching  strain,  in 
order  to  acqnit  himself  of  the  charge,  he  resolved 
to  elude  the  suspicion  by  provoking  the  wrath  of 
his  accuser,  and,  putting  on  the  ur  of  vulgar  in- 
tegrity affitmted,  began  to  reproach  the  servant  in 
^  msolent  terms  for  his  unfair  supposition,  and 
ondressed  himself  in  a  moment  to  the  skin,  tiu'ew 
bis  tattered  sarments  in  the  &ce  of  his  adversary, 
f^^g  hhn  he  would  find  nothing  there  which  he 
^ould  not  be  very  glad  to  part  with ;  at  the  same 
tmK  raidng  his  ▼oioe,  he,  m  the  gibberish  of  the 
clan  he  represented,  scolded  and  cursed  with  great 
'oeBcy,  so  fliat  the  whole  house  resounded  with  the 


ndse.  The  valet's  jealousy,  like  a  smaller  fire,  was 
in  a  trice  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  flame  of  his 
rage  enkindled  by  this  abrupt  address.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  Farrel  was  kicked  out  at  the  gate, 
naked  as  he  was  to  the  waist,  after  his  lanthom  had 
been  broke  to  pieces  on  his  head;  and  there  he 
was  joined  by  his  domestic,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  recover  his  apparel  and  effect  a  retreat,  without 
incurring  marks  of  the  same  sort  of  distinction. 

The  Major,  considering  the  risk  he  must  have 
run  in  being  detected,  thought  himself  cheaply  quit 
for  this  moderate  discipline,  though  he  was  really 
concerned  for  his  friend  Renaldo,  who,  understand- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  adventure,  determined,  as 
the  last  effort,  to  ride  round  the  castle  in  the  open 
day,  on  pretence  of  taking  the  air,  when,  peradven- 
ture,  the  Countess  would  see  him  from  the  place  of 
her  confinement,  and  favour  him  with  some  mark 
or  token  of  her  being  alive. 

Though  his  companion  did  not  much  relish  this 
plan,  which  he  foresaw  would  expose  him  to  the  in- 
sults of  Trebasi ;  yet,  as  he  could  not  contrive  a 
better,  he  acquiesced  in  Benaldo's  invention,  with 
the  proviso  that  he  would  defter  the  execution  of  it 
until  his  father-in-law  should  be  absent  in  the  chase, 
which  was  a  diversion  he  every  day  enjoyed. 

Accordingly  they  set  a  proper  watch,  and  lay 
concealed  until  they  were  informed  of  Trebasi  s 
having  gone  forth;  when  they  mounted  their 
horses,  and  rode  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle.  Having  made  a  small  excursion  in  the  ad- 
joining fields,  they  drew  nearer  the  walls,  and  at 
an  easy  pace  had  twice  circled  them,  when  Farrel 
descried,  at  the  top  of  a  tower,  a  white  handker- 
chief waved  by  a  woman's  hand  ftrou^h  the  iron 
bars  that  secured  the  window.  This  signal  being 
pointed  out  to  RenaJdo,  his  heart  began  to  throb 
with  great  violence ;  he  made  a  respectful  obeisance 
towanls  the  part  in  which  it  appeared,  and  per- 
ceiving the  hti^nd  beckoning  him  to  approach,  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  buttress  of  the  turret ;  upon 
which,  seeing  something  drop,  he  alighted  with 
great  expedition,  and  took  up  a  picture  of  his  fa- 
ther in  miniature,  the  features  of  which  he  no 
sooner  distinguished,  than  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  ;  he  pressed  the  little  image  to  his  Ups  with 
the  most  filial  fervour ;  then  conveying  it  to  his 
bosom,  looked  up  to  the  hand,  which  waved  in 
such  a  manner  as  gave  him  to  understand  it  was 
high  time  to  retire.  Being  by  this  time  highly 
persuaded  that  his  kind  monitor  was  no  other  than 
ihe  Countess  herself,  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  in 
token  of  his  filial  affection,  and  lading  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  to  denote  his  resolution  of  doing  her 
justice,  he  took  his  leave  with  another  profound 
bow,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  reconducted  to  his 
lodging. 

EYery  circumstance  of  this  transaction  was  ob- 
served by  the  servants  of  Count  Trebasi,  who  im- 
mediately despatched  a  messenger  to  their  lord, 
with  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  Alarmed 
at  this  information,  from  which  he  immediately 
concluded  that  the  stranger  was  young  Melvil,  he 
forthwith  quitted  the  chase,  and  returning  to  the 
castle  by  a  private  postern,  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
kept  ready  saddled,  in  hope  that  his  son-in-law 
would  repeat  the  visit  to  his  mother.  This  pre- 
caution would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  Re- 
naldo followed  the  adrice  of  Farrel,  who  represented 
the  danger  of  returning  to  a  place  where  the  alarm 
was  undoubtedly  given  by  his  first  appearance? 
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and  exhorted  him  to  return  to  Vienna  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  suit,  now  that  he  was  satisfied  of 
his  mother's  being  aliye.  In  order  to  strengthen 
this  admonition,  he  bade  him  recollect  the  signal 
for  withdrawing,  which  was  doubtless  the  effect  of 
maternal  concern,  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  Count's  vigilance  and  vincUctiye  disposition. 

Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  Melvil  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  of  appearing  once  more  be- 
low the  tower,  on  the  supposition  that  his  mother, 
in  expectation  of  his  return,  had  prepared  a  billet 
for  lus  acceptance,  from  which  he  might  ob- 
tain important  intelligence.  The  Major,  seeing 
him  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  his  remonstrances,  was  con- 
tented to  attend  him  in  his  second  expedition, 
which  he  pressed  him  to  undertake  that  same  after- 
noon, as  Trebasi  had  taken  care  to  circulate  a  re- 
port of  his  having  gone  to  dine  at  the  seat  of  a 
nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  knight- 
errant  and  his  squire,  deceived  by  this  finesse, 
presented  themselves  again  under  the  prison  of  the 
Countess,  who  no  sooner  beheld  her  son  return, 
than  she  earnestly  entreated  him  to  be  gone,  by 
the  same  sign  which  she  had  before  used ;  and  he 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  debarred  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  that  she  had  nothing 
more  to  expect,  consented  to  retire,  and  had  al- 
ready moved  to  some  distance  from  the  house, 
when,  in  crossing  a  small  plantation  that  belonged 
to  the  castle,  they  were  met  by  Count  Trebasi  and 
mother  person  on  horseback. 

At  sight  of  this  apparition,  the  blood  mounted 
mto  Renaldo's  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  began  to  lighten 
with  ea^mess  and  indignation ;  which  was  not 
at  all  diminish^  by  the  ferocious  address  of  the 
Count,  who  advancing  to  Melvil,  with  a  menacing 
air,  **  Before  ^ou  proceed,"  said  he,  "  I  must  know 
with  what  *view  you  have  been  twice  to-day  pa- 
troling  round  my  enclosures,  and  reconnoitenng 
the  different  avenues  of  my  house.  Ton  likewise 
carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  some 
person  in  the  &mily,  of  which  my  honour  obliges 
me  to  demand  an  explanation." 

**  Had  your  actions  been  always  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  honour,"  replied  Benaldo,  **  I  should 
never  have  been  questioned  for  ridinsr  round  that 
castle,  which  you  know  is  my  rightM  mheritance ; 
or  excluded  from  the  sight  of  a  parent  who  suffers 
under  your  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  is  my 
part,  therefore,  to  expostulate ;  and,  since  fbrtune 
hath  favoured  me  with  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
our  wrongs  in  person,  we  shall  not  part  until  you 
have  learned  that  the  flunily  of  the  Count  de  Mel- 
vil is  not  to  be  injured  with  impunity.  Here  is  no 
advantage  on  eiUier  side,  in  point  of  arms  or 
number ;  yon  are  better  mounted  than  I  am,  and 
shall  have  the  choice  of  the  ground  on  which  our 
diffierence  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  deter- 
nunation. 

Trebasi,  whose  courage  was  not  of  the  senti- 
mental kind,  but  purely  owing  to  his  natural  in- 
sensibility df  danger,  instead  of  concerting  mea- 
sures coolly  for  the  engagement,  or  making  any 
verbal  reply  to  this  defiuice,  drew  a  pistol,  without 
the  least  hautation,  and  fired  it  at  the  fiice  of  Be- 
naldo, part  of  whose  left  eye-brow  was  carried  off 
by  tiie  balL  Melvil  was  not  slow  in  returning  the 
eompliment,  which,  as  it  was  deliberate,  proved  the 
more  decisive.  For  the  shot  entering  the  Count's 
right  breast,  made  its  way  to  the  back  bone  with 
such  a  shock,  as  struck  him  to  the  ground ;  upon 


which  the  other  ali^ted,  in  order  to  improve  the 
advantage  he  had  gamed. 

During  this  transaction,  Fairel  bad  well  nigh 
lost  his  life  by  the  savage  behaviour  of  Trebasi*! 
attendant,  who  had  been  a  hussar  officer,  and  who, 
thinking  it  was  his  duty  to  imitate  the  example  of 
his  patron  on  this  occasion,  discharged  a  |mmq1  at 
the  Major,  before  he  had  the  least  intimatioD  of 
his  design.  The  Hibernian's  horse  being  a  com- 
mon hireling,  and  unaccustomed  to  stand  fire,  no 
sooner  saw  the  flash  of  Trebasi's  pistol,  than,  start- 
ing aside,  he  happened  to  plunge  into  a  bole,  and 
was  overturned  at  the  very  mstant  when  the 
hussar's  piece  went  off^  so  that  no  damage  ensued 
to  his  nder,  who,  pitching  on  his  feet,  flew  with 
great  nimbleness  to  his  adversary,  then,  laying 
hold  on  one  leg,  dismounted  him  in  a  twinkling, 
and  seizing  his  throat  as  he  lay,  would  have  sooo 
despatched  him  without  the  use  of  fire-arms,  had 
he  not  been  prevented  by  his  fiiend  Benaldo^  who 
desired  him  to  desist,  observing  that  his  vengeance 
was  already  satisfied,  as  the  Count  seemed  to  be  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  The  Migor  was  loth  to  qnit 
his  prev,  as  he  thought  his  aggressor  had  acted  in 
a  treacherous  manner ;  but  recollecting  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  because,  in  all  probability,  the 
firing  had  alarmed  the  castle,  he  took  his  lQa?e  ct 
the  vanquished  hussar,  with  a  couple  of  hearty 
kicks,  and  mounting  his  horse,  followed  Melvil  to 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  kinsman  to  the  Countess,  and  very  well 
disposed  to  grant  him  a  secure  retreat,  until  the 
troublesome  consequences  of  this  rencounter  should 
be  overblown. 

Trebasi,  though  to  the  young  gentleman  he  seemed 
speechless  and  insensible,  had  neither  lost  the  use 
of  his  reason  nor  of  his  tongue,  but  affected  that 
extremity,  in  order  to  avoid  any  fhrther  convena- 
tion  with  the  victor.  He  was  one  of  those  people 
who  never  think  of  death  until  he  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  then  earnestly  entreat  him  to  excuse  them 
for  the  present,  and  be  so  good  as  to  call  another 
time.  The  Count  had  so  of&n  escaped  unhurt,  in 
the  course  of  his  campaigns,  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  invulnerable,  and  set  all  danger  at  defi- 
ance. Though  he  had  hitherto  taken  no  care  ci 
the  concerns  of  his  soul,  he  had  a  large  fund  of 
superstition  at  bottom ;  and,  when  the  surgeon, 
who  examined  his  wound,  declared  it  was  mortal, 
all  the  terrors  of  futurity  took  hold  on  his  imagi- 
nation, all  the  misdemeanors  of  his  life  presented 
themselves  in  aggravated  colours  to  his  recollec- 
tion. 

He  implored  the  spiritual  assistance  of  a  good 
priest  in  the  neighbournood,  who^  in  the  discharge 
of  his  own  conscience,  gave  him  to  underatand  that 
he  had  little  mercy  to  expect,  unless  he  would,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  redress  the  injuries  be 
had  done  to  his  fellow-creatures.  As  nothing  lay 
heavier  upon  his  soul  than  the  cruelty  and  fraud 
he  had  practised  upon  the  funily  of  Count  Melvil, 
he  earnestly  besought  this  charitable  clergyman  to 
mediate  his  pardon  with  the  Countess,  and  at  the 
same  time  desired  to  see  Benaldo  before  his  de«th, 
that  he  might  put  him  in  possession  of  his  paternal 
estate,  and  solicit  his  foripvenessfor  the  offence  he 
had  given. 

His  lady,  hr  from  waiting  for  the  priest's  inter- 
cession, no  sooner  understood  the  lamentable  situa- 
tion of  her  husband,  and  found  herself  at  libert;; 
than  she  hastened  to  his  apartment,  expressed  the 
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utmost  coaeern  for  his  misibitune,  and  tended  him 
vith  tmlj  eoojagal  tenderness  and  fidelity.  Her 
son  gladly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was  received 
vith  great  civility  and  satisfaction  by  his  &ther-in- 
Ur,  who,  in  presence  of  the  judge  and  divers  gen- 
tlemen assembled  for  that  purpose,  renounced  all 
right  and  title  to  the  fortune  he  had  so  uigustly 
nsurped;  disclosed  the  name  of  the  convent  to 
vhich  Mademoiselle  de  Melvil  had  been  conveyed, 
dismissed  all  the  agents  of  his  iniquity,  and  heing 
reeoQciled  to  his  son-in-law,  began  to  prepare  him- 
self in  tranquillity  for  his  latter  end. 

The  Coontess  was  overwhelmed  with  an  excess 
of  joy,  while  she  embraced  her  lon^-lost  son,  who 
bad  proved  himself  so  worthy  of  his  fiither.  Tet 
this  joy  was  embittered,  by  reflecting  that  she  was 
made  a  widow  by  the  hands  of  that  darling  son. 
For,  thou^  she  knew  his  honour  demanded  the 
saerifioe,  she  could  not  lay  aside  that  regard  and 
Teneration  which  is  attached  to  the  name  of 
husband;  and  therefore  resolved  to  retire  into  a 
monastery,  where  she  could  spend  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  devotion,  without  being  exposed  to 
uj  intercourse  which  might  interfere  with  the 
deUcaey  of  her  sentiments  on  that  subject 


CHAPTER  LIX 

He  U  tb«  If  eaaengvr  of  happineu  to  his  Sister,  who  removes 
the  fifan  which  had  long  obstructed  his  penetration,  with 
regard  to  Count  Fathom. 

As  the  most  endearing  affection  had  always  sub- 
sisted between  Renaldo  and  his  sister,  he  would  not 
one  moment  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  flying  to 
her  embrace,  and  of  being  the  glad  messenger  of 
her  deliverance.  Soon,  therefore,  as  he  understood 
the  place  of  her  retreat,  and  had  obtained  a  proper 
order  to  the  abbess,  signed  by  Count  Trebasi,  he 
Kt  ont  post  for  Vienna,  still  accompanied  by  his 
MthM  Hibernian,  and  arriving  at  the  convent, 
fiwnd  the  abbess  and  the  whole  house  so  engrossed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  ceremony  ofgiving 
the  Teil  next  cUiy  to  a  young  woman  who  had  ful- 
filled the  term  of  her  probation,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  see  his  sister  with  that  leisure  and  satis- 
&ctioQ  which  he  had  flattered  himself  with  enjoy- 
ing at  this  meeting ;  and  therefore  he  was  fain  to 
bndle  his  impatience  for  two  days,  and  keep  his 
credentials  until  the  hurry  should  be  over,  that 
Mademoiselle  might  have  no  intimation  of  her  good 
fortnne,  except  m>m  his  own  mouth. 

In  order  to  fill  up  this  tedious  interval,  he  visited 
his  friends  at  court,  who  were  rqoiced  to  hear  the 
happy  issue  of  his  excursion  to  Fresburg;  the 
pnnce,  who  was  his  particular  patron,  desued  he 
would  make  himseH  perfectljr  easy  with  regud 
to  the  death  of  Count  Trebasi,  for  he  would  take 
care  to  represent  him  in  such  a  light  to  the  em- 
pnss-queen,  as  would  screen  him  from  any  danger 
or  proiecation  on  that  account  His  highness, 
poreover,  appointed  the  following  day  for  perform- 
iogthe  promise  he  had  made  of  presenting  him  to 
that  aogost  princess,  and  in  the  mean  time  prepos- 
sessed her  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  when  he 
^nntBched  her  presence,  and  was  announced  by  his 
^^  introdnctor,  she  e^ed  him  with  a  look  of  pecu- 
liar eomplaocAcy,  saymg,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
I'^tuned  to  my  dominions.  Tour  father  was  a 
gallaat  officer,  who  served  our  house  with  equal 
eoorage  an^  fidelity:  and  as  I  imderstand  you 


tread  in  4iis  footsteps,  you  may  depena  upon  my 
favour  and  protection." 

He  was  so  much  overwhelmed  with  this  gracious 
reception,  that,  while  he  bowed  in  silence,  the  drops 
of  gro^tude  trickled  from  his  eyes ;  and  her  impe- 
rial migesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  manifes- 
tation of  his  heart,  that  she  immediately  gave 
directions  for  promoting  him  to  the  command  of  a 
troop  of  horse. — Thus  fortune  seemed  willing,  and 
indeed  eager  to  discharppe  the  debt  she  owed  him 
for  the  different  calamities  he  had  undergone.  And 
as  he  looked  upon  the  generous  Hebrew  to  be  the 
sole  source  of  his  success,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  , 
him  acquainted  with  the  happy  effects  of  his  re- 
conmiendation  and  friendship,  and  to  express,  in 
the  warmest  terms,  the  deep  sense  he  had  of  his 
unconmion  benevolence,  which,  by  the  bye,  was 
still  greater,  with  regard  to  Benaldo,  than  the 
reader  as  yet  imaffines ;  for  he  not  only  furnished 
him  with  money  lor  his  present  occasions,  but  also 
gave  him  an  unlimited  credit  on  a  banker  in  Vienna, 
to  whom  one  of  his  letters  was  directed. 

The  ceremony  of  the  nun*s  admission  being  now 
performed,  and  the  convent  restored  to  its  former 
quiet,  Melvil  hastened  thither  on  the  wings  of 
brotherly  affection,  and  presented  his  letter  to  the 
abbess,  who  having  perused  the  contents,  by  which 
she  learned  that  the  fiunily  disquiets  of  Count  Tre- 
basi no  longer  subsisted,  and  that  the  bearer  was 
the  brother  of  Mademoiselle,  she  received  him 
with  great  politeness,  congratulated  him  on  this 
happy  event,  and,  begging  he  would  excuse  her 
staymg  with  him  in  the  parlour,  on  pretence  of 
business,  withdrew,  saying,  she  would  immediately 
send  in  a  young  lady  who  would  console  him  for 
her  absence,  m  a  &w  minutes  he  was  joined  by 
his  sister,  who,  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  see 
Benaldo,  no  sooner  distinguished  his  features,  than 
she  shrieked  aloud  with  surprise,  and  would  have 
sunk  upon  the  floor,  had  not  he  supported  her  in  his 
embrace. 

Such  a  sudden  apparition  of  her  brother  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  plaice,  after  their  long  separation, 
would  have  strongly  afiected  this  sensible  young 
lady ;  but  to  find  him  so  abruptly  in  a  place  where 
she  tiiought  herself  buried  fh>m  the  knowledge  of 
all  her  relations,  occasioned  such  conunotions  in 
her  spirits  as  had  well  nigh  endangered  her  reason. 
For  it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  pause,  that 
she  could  talk  to  him  with  connexion  or  coherence. 
However,  as  those  transports  subsided,  they  entered 
into  a  more  deliberate  and  agreeable  conversation ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  he  gradually  informed 
her  of  what  had  passed  at  the  castle;  and  inex- 
firessible  was  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  learning  that 
her  mother  was  released  fh>m  captivity,  herself 
restored  to  f^edom,  and  her  brother  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  inheritance,  by  the  only  means  to 
which  she  had  always  prayed  these  blessings  might 
be  owing. 

As  she  had  been  treated  with  uncommon  huma- 
nity by  the  abbess,  she  would  not  consent  to  leave 
the  convent  until  he  should  be  ready  to  set  out 
for  Fresburg ;  so  that  they  dined  together  with 
that  good  lady,  and  passed  the  afternoon  in  that 
mutu^  communication  with  which  a  brother  and 
sister  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  themselves  on 
such  an  occasion.  She  gave  him  a  detail  of  the 
insults  and  mortifications  she  had  suffered  from  the 
brutality  of  her  fi&ther-in-Iaw,  and  told  him,  that 
her  confinement  in  this  monastery  was  owing  to 
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Trebasi  hayiog  intercepted  a  letter  to  her  from 
Renaldo,  signilVing  his  intention  to  return  to  the 
empire,  in  order  to  assert  his  own  right,  and  re- 
dress Ms  grieraDces.  Then  turning  the  discourse 
upon  the  incidents  of  his  peregrinations,  she  in  a 
particular  manner  inauired  about  that  exquisite 
beauty  who  had  be^'U  the  innocent  source  of  all  his 
distresses,  and  upon  whose  perfections  he  had  often, 
in  his  letters  to  his  sister,  expatiated  with  indica- 
tions of  rapture  and  delight 

This  inquiry  in  a  moment  blew  up  that  scorching 
flame  which  had  been  well  nigh  stifled  by  other 
necessary  avocations.  His  eyes  gleamed,  his  cheeks 
glowed  and  grew  pale  alternately,  and  his  whole 
frame  underwent  an  immediate  agitation ;  which 
being  perceived  by  Mademoiselle,  she  concluded 
that  some  new  calamity  was  annexed  to  the  name 
of  Monimia,  and,  dreading  to  rip  up  a  wound  which 
she  saw  was  so  inefifectually  closed,  she  for  the 
present  suppressed  her  curiosity  and  concern,  and 
mdustriously  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  less 
affecting  subject  of  conversation.  He  saw  her  aim, 
approv^  of  her  discretion,  and,  joining  her  endea- 
vours expressed  his  surprise  at  her  having  omitted 
to  signify  the  least  remembrance  of  her  old  Favourite, 
fathom,  whom  he  had  left  in  England.  He  had  no 
sooner  pronounced  this  name,  man  she  suffered 
some  confusion  in  her  turn ;  fh>m  which,  however, 
recollecting  herself^  "Brother,"  said  she,  "you 
must  endeavour  to  forget  that  wretch,  who  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  retaining  the  smallest  share  of 
your  regard.*' 

Astonished,  and  indeed  angry,  at  this  expression, 
which  he  considered  as  the  ^ect  of  malicious  mis- 
representation, he  gently  chid  her  for  her  credu- 
lity in  believing  the  envious  aspersion  of  some 
person,  who  repined  at  the  superior  virtue  of 
FaUiom,  whom  he  afiirmed  to  be  an  honour  to  the 
human  species. 

"  Notlung  is  more  easy,"  replied  the  jroong  lady, 
"  than  to  impose  upon  a  person,  who,  being  himself 
unconscious  of  gmle,  suspects  no  deceit  i  ou  have 
been  a  dupe,  dear  brother,  not  to  the  finesse  of 
Fathom,  but  to  the  sincerity  of  your  own  heart 
For  my  own  part,  I  assume  no  honour  to  my  own 
penetration  in  having  comprehended  the  villany 
«f  that  imposter,  which  was  discovered,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  by  accidents  I  could  not  possibly 
foresee. 

**  Ton  must  know,  that  Teresa,  who  attended  me 
from  my  childhood,  and  in  whose  honesty  I  reposed 
such  confidence,  having  disobliged  some  of  the  in- 
ferior servants,  was  so  narrowly  watched  in  all 
her  transactions,  as  to  be  at  last  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  conveying  a  piece  of  plate,  which  was 
actually  found  concefued  among  her  clothes. 

**  You  may  guess  how  much  I  was  astonished  when 
I  understood  this  circumstance.  I  could  not  trust 
to  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  and  should  have 
still  believed  her  innocent,  in  spite  of  ocular  de- 
monstration, had  not  she,  in  the  terrors  of  being 
tried  for  felony,  promised  to  make  a  very  materisu 
discovery  to  the  Countess,  provided  she  would  take 
such  measures  as  would  save  her  life. 

**  This  request  being  compUed  with,  she,  in  m^ 
hearing,  opened  up  such  an  amazing  scene  of  ini- 
quity, baseness  and  ingratitude,  wmch  had  been 
acted  by  her  and  Fathom,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
family  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted,  that 
I  could  not  have  believed  the  human  mind  capable 
of  such  degeneracy,  or  that  traitor  endowed  with 


sach  pemicions  canning  and  diasimalation,  had  not 
her  tale  been  con^pioos,  consistent,  and  distinct, 
and  fraught  with  circumstances  that  left  no  roos 
to  doubt  the  least  article  of  her  confession;  oo 
consideration  of  which  she  was  permitted  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile." 

She  then  explained  their  combination  in  all  the 
particulars,  as  we  have  already  recounted  them  io 
their  proper  place,  and  finally  observed,  that  the 
opinion  she  had  hence  conceived  of  Fathom's  cha- 
racter, was  confirmed  by  what  she  had  since  leanitil 
of  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  that  very  duo 
who  had  lately  taken  the  veil 

Perceiving  her  brother  struck  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment, and  gaping  with  the  most  eager  attention, 
she  proceeded  to  relate  the  incidents  of  his  double 
intrigue  with  the  jeweller's  wife  and  daughter,  as 
they  were  communicated  to  her  by  the  nun,  vko 
was  no  other  than  the  individual  Wilhehnito. 
After  Uiose  rivals  had  been  forsaken  by  their  gal- 
lant, their  mutual  animosities  and  chagrin  aened 
to  whet  the  attention  and  invention  of  each;  so 
that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  mystery  stood  dis- 
closed to  both.  The  mother  had  discovered  the 
daughter's  correspondence  with  Fathom,  as  we  hare 
formerly  observed,  b^  means  of  that  unfortunate 
letter  which  he  unwittmgly  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  old  beldame ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  understood 
he  was  without  the  reach  of  all  solicitation  or 
prosecution,  imparted  this  billet  to  her  husband, 
whose  fury  was  so  ungovernable,  that  he  had  almost 
sacrificed  W ilhelmina  with  his  own  hands,  especiallj 
when,  terrified  by  his  threats  and  imprecations,  she 
owned  that  she  had  bestowed  the  chain  on  this 
perfidious  lover.  However,  his  dreadful  purpose 
was  prevented,  partly  by  the  interposition  of  his 
wife,  whose  um  was  not  the  death  but  immurement 
of  his  daughter,  and  partly  by  the  tears  and  sup* 
plication  of  the  young  gentlewoman  herself  vho 
protested,  that,  aluou^  me  ceremony  of  the  chorch 
had  not  been  performed,  she  was  contracted  to 
Fathom  by  the  most  solemn  vows,  to  witness  which 
he  invoked  all  the  saints  in  Heaven. 

The  jeweller,  upon  cooler  consideration,  was  un- 
willing to  lose  the  last  spark  of  hope  that  glittered 
among  the  ruins  of  his  despair,  and  resisted  aU  the 
importunities  of  his  wife,  who  pressed  him  to  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  his  daughter's  soul,  in  the  food 
expectation  of  finding  some  expedient  to  lure  back 
the  chain  and  its  possessor.  In  the  mean  timeWil- 
helminawas  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  the  mortify- 
ing animadversions  of  her  mamma,  who,  with  all  the 
insolence  of  virtne,  incessantly  upbraided  her  with 
the  backslidings  of  her  vicious  life,  and  exhortei 
her  to  reformation  and  repentance.  This  continual 
triumph  lasted  for  many  months,  till  at  length,  a 
quarrel  happening  between  the  mother  and  the 
gossip  at  whose  house  she  used  to  give  the  ren- 
dezvous to  her  admirers,  that  incensed  confidante,  in 
the  precipitation  of  her  anger,  promulgated  the 
history  of  those  secret  meetings ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  her  interviews  with  Fathom  were  brought  to 
light 

The  first  people  who  hear  news  of  this  sort  are 
generally  those  to  whom  they  are  most  nnwelcoroe 
The  German  was  soon  apprised  c^  his  wife's  frailtr, 
and  considered  the  two  females  of  his  house  as  a 
couple  of  devils  incarnate,  sent  from  hell  to  exer- 
cise his  patience.  Tet,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  found  matter  of  consolation,  in  being 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  parting  «'tb 
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h\M  helpmate,  who  had  for  many  years  kept  his 
fiunilj  in  disquiet.  He  therefore,  -wimuut  hazarding 
a  personal  conference,  sent  proposals  to  her  by  a 
firieod,  which  she  did  not  think  proper  to  reject ; 
and  seeing  himself  restored  to  the  dominion  of  his 
own  house,  exerted  his  sway  so  tyrannically,  that 
Wilhelmina  became  weary  of  ber  life,  and  had  re- 
coarse  to  the  comforts  of  religion,  of  which  she  soon 
became  enamoured,  and  begged  her  father's  per- 
mission to  dedicate  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  duties 
of  devotion.  She  was  accordingly  received  in  this 
convent,  the  regulations  of  which  were  so  much  to 
her'  liking,  that  she  performed  the  task  of  proba- 
tion with  pleasure,  and  voluntarily  excluded  herself 
from  the  vanities  of  this  life.  It  was  here  she  had 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Helvil,  to  whom  she  communicated  her  complaints 
of  Fathom,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  related 
bo  the  Count,  as  he  hinuself  had  often  declared. 

WhUe  the  young  Udy  rehearsed  the  particulars 
of  this  detail,  Benaldo  sustained  a  strange  vicissi- 
tode  of  different  passions.  Surprise,  sorrow,  fear, 
hope,  and  indignation  raised  a  most  tumultuous 
conflict  in  his  bosom.  Monimia  rushed  upon  his 
iiugination  in  the  character  of  innocence  betrayed 
by  the  insinuations  of  treachery.  He  with  horror 
viewed  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  villain,  who  had 
broken  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  honour. 

Affrighted  at  the  prospect,  he  started  froni  his 
seat,  exchuming,  in  the  most  unconnected  strain  of 
distractioD  and  despair,  **  Have  I  then  nourished  a 
serpent  in  my  bosom !  Have  I  listened  to  the  voice 
of  a  traitor,  who  hath  murdered  my  peace !  who 
haih  tore  my  heart-strings  asunder,  and  perhaps 
niined  the  pattern  of  all  earthly  perfection.  It 
cannot  be.  Heaven  would  not  suffer  such  infernal 
artifice  to  take  effect  The  thunder  would  be 
levelled  against  the  head  of  the  accursed  projector." 

From  this  transport,  compared  with  his  agitation 
wben  he  mentioned  Monimia,  his  sister  judged  that 
Fathom  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  breach  between 
tbe  two  lovers ;  and  this  conjecture  being  confirmed 
by  the  disjointed  answers  he  made  to  her  interro- 
/rations  upon  the  affair,  she  endeavoured  to  calm 
His  ^iprehensions,  by  representing  that  he  would 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  England, 
vbere  the  iniyniMi«»r«tn^^ing  might  be  easily  cleared 
ap;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  on  account  of  the  person  of  his  mistress,  m  a 
coontry  where  individuals  were  so  well  protected 
by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm.  At 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  flattered  with  the 
fond  hope  of  seeing  Monimia's  character  triumph 
in  the  inquiry,  of  retrieving  that  lost  jewel,  and  of 
renewing  that  ravishing  intercourse  and  exalted 
expectation  which  had  heen  so  cruelly  cut  off.  He 
fiov  wished  to  find  Fathom  as  black  as  he  had  been 
('xhibited,  that  Monimia's  apostasy  might  be  num- 
birred  among  the  misrepresentations  of  his  treachery 
^  fraud. 

His  love,  which  was  alike  generous  and  ardent, 
<<ponsed  the  eause,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  her 
<^jQStancy  and  virtue.  But  when  he  refiected  how 
ber  tender  heart  must  have  been  wrung  with 
^iigniah  at  his  nnkindness  and  cruelty,  in  leaving 
^r  destitute  in  a  foreign  land ;  how  her  sensibility 
most  have  been  tortured  in  finding  herself  alto- 
^tber  dependent  upon  a  rufilan,  who  certainly 
l^boored  the  most  baleful  designs  upon  her 
boDour  i  how  her  life  must  be  endangered  both  by 
^  barbarity  and  her  own  despair — I  say,  when  he 


reflected  on  these  circumstances,  he  shuddered  with 
horror  and  dismay;  and  that  very  night  despatched 
a  letter  to  his  friend  the  Jew,  entreating  him,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  to  emplov  all  his  intelli- 
gence in  learning  the  situation  of  the  fair  orphan, 
that  she  mi^ht  be  protected  from  the  villany  of 
Fathom,  until  his  return  to  England. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

He  recompentes  the  AtUchinent  of  his  Friend ;  and  receives 
a  Letter  that  reduces  him  to  the  verge  of  Death  and 

Distraction. 

This  step  being  taken,  his  mind  in  some  measure 
retrieved  its  former  tranquillitv.  He  soothed  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  a  happy  reconciliation 
with  the  divine  Monimia,  and  his  fancy  was  decoyed 
from  ever^  disagreeable  presage  by  the  entertaining 
conversation  of  his  sister,  with  whom  in  two  davs 
he  set  out  for  Presburg,  attended  by  his  fnend  the 
Major,  who  had  never  quitted  mm  since  their 
meeting  at  Brussels. — ^Here  they  found  Count  Tre- 
basi  entirelv  rid  of  the  fever  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  wound,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
well;  a  circumstance  that  afforded  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  Melvil,  whose  manner  of  thinking  was 
such,  as  would  have  made  him  unhappy,  coiud  he 
have  charged  himself  with  the  death  of  his  mother's 
husband,  howsoever  criminal  he  might  have  been. 

The  Count's  ferocity  did  not  return  with  his 
health.  His  eyes  were  opened  by  the  danger  he 
had  incurred,  and  his  sentiments  turned  in  a  new 
channel  He  heartily  asked  pardon  of  Mademoi- 
selle for  the  rigorous  usage  she  had  suffered  from 
the  violence  of  his  temper ;  thanked  Renaldo  for 
the  seasonable  lesson  he  had  administered  to  him ; 
and  not  only  insisted  upon  betnffremoved  from  the 
castie  to  a  house  of  his  own  in  Presburg,  but  prof- 
fered to  make  immediate  restitution  of  aJl  the  rents 
which  he  had  unjustiy  converted  to  his  own  use. 

These  things  being  settled  in  the  most  amicable 
manner,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  noblesse, 
among  whom  the  house  of  Melvil  was  in  universal 
esteem,  Renaldo  resolved  to  solicit  leave  at  the 
Imperial  court  to  return  to  EngUnd,  in  order  to 
investigate  that  affair  of  Monimia,  which  was  more 
interesting  than  all  the  points  he  had  hitherto 
adjusted.  But,  before  he  quitted  Presburg,  his 
friend  Parrel  taking  him  aside  one  day,  **  Count," 
said  he,  "will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask,  if,  by  my 
zeal  and  attachment  for  you,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ac<^uire  your  esteem  ?"  **  To  doubt  that 
esteem,"  rephed  Benaldo,  "were  to  suspect  my 
gratitude  and  honour,  of  which  I  must  be  utterly 
destitute  before  I  lose  the  sense  of  those  obligations 
I  owe  to  your  gallantry  and  friendship— obligations 
which  I  long  for  a  proper  occasion  to  repay." 

"Well  tiien,"  resumed  the  M^jor,  "I  will  deal 
with  you  like  a  downright  Swiss,  and  point  out  a 
method  by  which  you  may  shift  the  load  of  obliga- 
tion fVom  your  own  shoulders  to  mine.  You  know 
my  birth,  rank,  and  expectations  in  the  service;  but 
perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that,  as  my  expense  has 
always  unavoidably  exceeded  my  income,  I  find 
myself  a  little  out  at  elbows  in  my  circumstances, 
and  want  to  piece  them  up  by  matrimony.  01 
those  ladies  with  whom  I  think  I  have  any  chance 
of  succeeding,  Mademoiselle  de  Melvil  seems  the 
best  qualified  to  render  my  situation  happy  in  all 
respects.    Her  fortune  is  more  than  sumcient  to 
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dtsemlMumiss  my  affaire ;  her  good  sense  will  be  a 
■euODftble  check  upon  my  viracity  ;  heragreeable 
accomplishments  will  engage  a  continuation  of 
affection  and  regard.  I  know  my  own  disposition  well 
enough  to  think  I  shall  become  a  most  dutiful  and 
tractable  husband ;  and  shall  deemmyself  highly  ho- 
noured in  being  more  closely  united  to  my  dear  Count 
de  Melvil,  the  son  and  representative  of  that  worthy 
officer  under  whom  my  youth  was  formed.  If  you 
will  therefore  sanction  my  claim,  I  will  forthwith 
begin  my  approaches,  and  doubt  not,  under  your 
auspices,  to  bring  the  place  to  a  capitulation.*' 

Kenaldo  was  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  this 
declaration,  approved  of  his  demand,  and  desired 
him  to  depend  upon  his  good  offices  with  his  sister, 
whom  he  sounded  that  same  evening  upon  the 
subject,  reconmiending  the  Major  to  her  favour,  as 
a  gentleman,  well  worthy  of  her  choice.  Mademoi- 
selle, who  had  never  been  exercised  in  the  coquetries 
of  her  sex,  and  was  now  arrived  at  those  years 
when  the  vanity  of  youth  ought  to  yield  to  discretion, 
considered  the  proposal  as  a  philosopher,  and  after 
due  deliberation  candidly  owned  she  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  match.  Farrel  was  accordingly 
introduced  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  after  the 
permission  of  the  Countess  had  been  obtained; 
and  he  carried  on  his  addresses  in  the  usual  form, 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  in  the 
event,  that  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials,  when  he  entered  into  peaceable 
possesion  of  his  prize. 

A  few  days  idler  this  joyful  occasion,  while 
Renaldo  was  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  been  indulged 
with  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  and  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  his  journey  to  Britain, 
he  was  one  evening  presented  by  his  servant  with 
a  packet  from  London,  which  he  no  sooner  opened, 
than  he  found  enclosed  a  letter  directed  to  him,  in 
ihe  handwriting  of  Monimia.  He  was  so  much 
affected  at  sight  of  those  well-known  characters, 
that  he  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  eager  to  know 
the  contents,  yet  afraid  to  peruse  the  billet  While 
he  hesitated  in  this  suspense,  he  chanced  to  cast  his 
eye  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  perceived  the 
name  of  his  Jewish  friend  at  the  bottom  of  a  few 
lines,  importing,  that  the  enclosed  was  delivered  to 
him  by  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had 
recommended  it  in  a  particular  manner  to  his  care. 
This  intimation  served  only  to  increase  the  mystery, 
and  whet  his  impatience;  and  as  he  had  the  ex- 
planation in  his  hand,  he  summoned  all  his  resolution 
to  his  aid,  and  breaking  the  seal,  began  to  read 
these  words :  **  Renaldo  will  not  suppose  that  tliis 
address  proceeds  fh)m  interested  motives,  when  he 
learns,  that,  before  it  can  be  presented  to  his  view, 
the  unfortunate  Monimia  will  be  no  more." 

Here  the  light  forsook  Renaldo's  eyes,  his  knees 
knocked  tog^er,  and  he  f'^ll  at  full  length  in- 
sensible on  the  floor.  His  valet,  hearing  the  noise, 
ran  into  th?  apartment,  lifted  him  upon  a  couch,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  for  proper  assistance,  while 
he  himself  endeavoured  to  recall  his  spirits  by  such 
applications  as  chance  afforded.  But  before  the 
Count  exhibited  any  signs  of  life,  his  brother-in-law 
entered  his  chamber  by  accident,  and  as  soon  as  he 
recollected  himself  from  the  extreme  confusion  and 
concern  produced  by  this  melancholy  spectacle,  he 
perceived  the  fatal  epistle,  which  Melvil,  though 
insensible,  still  kept  within  his  grasp ;  justly  sus- 
pecting tlds  to  be  the  cause  of  that  severe  paroxysm, 
ha  drew  near  the  couch,  and  with  difficulty  read 


what  is  above  rehearsed,  and  the  sequel,  to  Ois 
effect : — 

**  Yes,  I  have  taken  such  measures  as  will  prprent 
it  ftt>m  falling  into  your  hands,  until  after  I  shall 
have  been  released  Awm  a  being  embittered  vith 
inexpressible  misery  and  anguish.  It  is  not  mj 
intention,  once  loved,  and  ah  I  still  too  foodij 
remembered  youth,  to  upbraid  yon  as  the  soaree  of 
that  unceasing  woe  which  hath  been  so  long  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  my  lonely  bosom.  I  will  not  call 
you  inconstant  or  unkind.  I  dare  not  think  joa 
base  or  dishonourable ;  yet  I  was  abruptly  sacrificed 
to  a  triumphant  rival,  before  I  had  learned  to  bear 
such  mortification ;   before  I  had  overcome  the 

Srejudices  which  I  had  imbibed  in  my  Other's 
ouse.  I  was  all  at  once  abandoned  to  despair,  to 
indi^nce,  and  distress,  to  the  vile  practices  of  a 
villain,  who,  I  fear,  hath  betrayed  us  both.  What 
have  not  I  suffered  from  the  insults  and  ricioas 
designs  of  that  wretch,  whom  you  cherished  in 
your  bosom !  Tet  to  these  I  owe  this  near  approach 
to  that  goal  of  peace,  where  Ae  canker-worm  of 
sorrow  will  expire.  Beware  of  that  artful  traitor; 
and,  oh !  endeavour  to  overcome  that  levity  of  dis- 
position, which,  if  indulged,  will  not  only  staia 
your  reputation,  but  also  debauch  the  good  (qualities 
of  your  heart  I  release  you,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  from  all  obligatiops.  If  I  have  beei 
injured,  let  not  my  wrongs  be  visited  on  the  bead 
of  Renaldo,  for  whom  shall  be  offered  up  the  last 
fervent  prayere  of  the  hapless  Monimia.** 

This  letter  was  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  Melril's 
distress.  Though  the  Miqor  had  never  heard  him 
mention  the  name  of  this  beauty,  he  had  received 
such  hints  from  his  own  wife,  as  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Count's  disaster.  By 
the  administration  of  sUmulating  medicines,  Renaldo 
recovered  his  perception ;  but  this  was  a  cniel 
alternative,  considering  the  situation  of  his  thongbts. 
The  first  word  he  pronounced  was  Monimia,  vith 
all  the  emphasis  of  the  most  violent  despair.  Be 
perused  the  letter,  and  poured  forth  incoberent 
execrations  against  Fathom  and  himself.  He  ex- 
claimed, in  a  frantic  tone,  **  She  is  lost  for  ever ! 
murdered  by  my  unkindness  I  We  are  both  undone 
by  the  infernal  arts  of  Fathom  1  execrable  monster ! 
Restore  her  to  my  arms.  If  thou  art  not  a  fiend  in 
reality,  I  will  tear  out  thy  false  heart" 

So  saying,  he  sprung  upou  his  valet,  who  woald 
have  fiiUlen  a  sacnfice  to  his  undistin^ishing  furj, 
had  not  he  been  saved  by  the  interposition  of  FbityI 
and  the  £unily,  who  disengaged  him  from  his 
master's  gripe  by  dint  of  force ;  yet,  notwithstaadinf 
their  joint  endeavours,  he  broke  fhnn  this  restraiot, 
leaped  upon  the  floor,  and  seising  his  sword,  at- 
tempted to  plunge  it  in  his  own  breast  When  be 
was  once  more  overcome  by  numbers,  he  cursed 
himself  and  all  those  who  withheld  him ;  swore  be 
would  not  survive  the  fair  victim  who  had  perished 
by  his  credulity  and  indiscretion ;  and  the  agitation 
of  his  spirits  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  be 
was  seized  with  strong  convulsions,  which  natoR 
was  scarce  able  to  sustam.  Every  medical  expedient 
was  used  to  quiet  his  perturbation,  which  at  length 
yielded  so  far  as  to  subside  into  a  continual  fever, 
and  confirmed  delirium,  during  which  he  ceased 
not  to  pour  forth  the  most  pathetic  com|^nti» 
touching  his  ruined  love,  and  to  rare  about  the  ill- 
starred  Monimia.  The  Miqor,  half  distracted  bj 
the  calamity  of  his  friend,  would  have  concealed  il 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  had  not  tbs 
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phjraeum,  by  despairing  of  his  life,  laid  him  under 
the  aecesnij  of  making  them  acquainted  with  his 
cooditioii 

The  Gotmtess  and  Mrs.  Farrel  were  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  his  ease  than  ihey  hastened  to  the  melan- 
chol J  Bcene,  where  the j  foond  Benaldo  deprived  of 
hit  senses,  panting  nnder  the  rage  of  an  exasperated 
duease.  They  saw  his  face  distorted,  and  his  eyes 
gUriog  with  Arenzy ;  they  heard  him  invoke  the 
osme  of  Monimia  with  a  tenderness  of  accent 
which  eren  the  impulse  of  madness  could  not 
destroy.  Then,  with  a  sudden  transition  of  tone 
and  g^tnre,  he  denounced  vengeance  against  her 
betrayer,  and  called  upon  the  north  wind  to  cool 
the  ferrour  of  his  brain.  His  hair  hung  in  dis- 
hevelled parcels,  his  cheeks  were  wan,  his  looks 
ghastly,  his  vigour  was  fled,  and  all  the  glory  of 
his  yoath  fSided ;  the  physician  hung  his  head  in 
silence,  the  attendants  wrung  their  handa  in  despair, 
aod  the  countenance  of  his  friend  was  bathed  in 
tears. 

Such  a  picture  would  have  moved  the  most  ob- 
darate  heart ;  what  impression  then  must  it  have 
made  upon  a  parent  and  sister,  melting  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  affection !  The  mother  was  struck 
dumb^  and  stupified  with  grief;  the  sister  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  in  a  transport  of  sorrow,  caught 
her  loved  Benaldo  in  her  arms,  and  was,  with  great 
difBcoIty,  tore  from  his  embrace.  Such  was  the 
dismal  reverse  that  overtook  the  late  so  happy 
family  of  Melvil ;  such  was  the  extremity  to  which 
the  treachery  of  Fathom  had  reduced  his  best 
benefiictor! 

Three  days  did  nature  8trug|;le  with  surprising 
efforts,  and  then  the  constitution  seemed  to  sink 
opder  tihe  victorious  fever;  yet,  as  his  strength 
diminished,  his  delirium  abated,  and  on  the  fifth 
moniiag  he  looked  round,  and  recognised  his 
weeping  friends.  Though  now  exhausted  to  the 
lowest  ebb  of  life,  he  retained  the  perfect  use  of 
speech,  and  his  reason  being  quite  unclouded,  spoke 
to  each  with  equal  kindness  and  composure ;  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  the  sight  of  shore  after 
the  horrors  of  such  a  tempest;  called  upon  the 
Countess  and  his  sister,  who  were  not  permitted  to 
see  him  at  such  a  coiguncture ;  and  bemg  apprized 
hy  the  Major  of  his  reason  for  excluding  them  from 
his  presence,  he  applauded  his  concern,  bequeathed 
them  to  his  future  care,  and  took  leave  of  that  gen- 
tleman with  a  cordial  embrace.  Then  he  desired 
to  be  left  in  private  with  a  certain  clergyman,  who 
regoiated  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  and  he  being 
dismissed,  turned  his  face  from  the  light,  in  expec- 
tation of  his  final  discharge.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
vas  still  and  dreary,  he  was  no  longer  heard  to 
breathe,  no  more  the  stream  of  life  was  perceived 
:o  circulate,  he  was  supposed  to  be  absolved  frxmi 
all  his  cares,  and  an  universal  groan  from  the  by- 
standers announced  the  decease  of  the  gallant, 
gtnerons,  and  tender-hearted  Renaldo. 

''Came  hither,  ye  whom  the  pride  of  youth 
uid  health,  of  birUi  and  affluence  inflames,  who 
fead  the  flowery  maze  of  pleasure,  trusting  to  th^ 
^nution  of  ever-circling  joys ;  ye  who  glory  in 
jov  accomplishments,  who  indulge  the  views  of 
unbition,  and  lay  schemes  for  future  happiness  and 
Smtdenr,  oontfemplate  here  the  vanity  of  life ! 
behold  how  low  this  excellent  young  man  is  laid ! 
moved  down  even  in  the  blossom  of  his  youth, 
*bei  lUHtune  seemed  to  open  all  her  treasures  to 
bi^wonhl" 


Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  generous  Farrel, 
who,  while  he  performed  the  last  office  of  friend- 
ship, in  closing  the  eyes  of  the  much-hunented 
Melvil,  perceived  a  warmth  on  the  skin,  which  the 
hand  of  death  seldom  leaves  unextinguished.  This 
oncommon  sensation  he  reported  to  the  physician, 
who,  though  he  could  feel  no  pulsation  of  the  heart 
or  arteries,  conjectured  that  life  still  lingered  in 
some  of  its  interior  haunts,  and  immediately  ordered 
such  applications  to  the  extremities  and  surfiice  at 
the  body,  as  might  help  to  concentrate  and  reinfbrce 
the  natural  heat 

By  these  prescriptions,  which  for  some  time  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect,  the  embers  were,  in  all 
probability,  kept  glowing,  and  the  vital  power  re- 
vived, for,  ailer  a  considierable  pause,  respiration 
was  graduaUy  renewed  at  long  intervals,  a  Isjaguid 
motion  was  perceived  at  the  heart,  a  few  feeble  and 
irregular  pulsations  were  felt  at  the  wrist,  the  clay- 
coloured  hvery  of  death  began  to  vanish  from  his 
&ce,  the  circulation  acquired  new  force,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  with  a  sigh,  which  proclaimed  his 
return  fh>m  the  shades  of  death. 

When  he  recovered  the  £u!ulty  of  swallow- 
ing, a  cordial  was  administered,  and  whether  the 
fever  abated,  in  consequence  of  the  blood's  being 
cooled  and  condensed  during  the  recess  of  action 
in  the  solids,  or  nature,  in  that  agony,  had  pre- 
pared a  proper  channel  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
disease,  certain  it  is,  he  was  from  this  mo- 
ment rid  of  all  bodily  pain ;  he  retrieved  the 
animal  functions,  and  nothing  remained  of  his 
malady  but  an  extreme  weakness  and  languor,  the 
effect  of  nature's  being  fatigued  in  the  battle  she 
had  won. 

^  Unutterable  was  the  joy  that  took  nossession  of 
his  mother  and  sister  when  Farrel  new  into  her 
apartment  to  intimate  this  happy  turn.  Scarce 
could  they  be  restrained  from  pouring  forth  their 
transports  in  the  presence  of  Benaldo,  who  was 
still  too  feeble  to  endure  such  communication; 
indeed  he  was  extremely  mortified  and  dejected  at 
this  event,  which  had  diffused  such  pleasure  and 
satisfiiction  among  his  friends,  for  though  his  dis- 
temper was  mastered,  the  fiUal  cause  of  it  still 
rankled  at  his  heart,  and  he  considered  this  respite 
from  death  as  a  protraction  of  his  misery. 

When  he  was  congratulated  by  the  major  on 
the  triumph  of  his  constitution,  he  replied,  with  a 

froan,  **  I  would  to  heaven  it  had  been  otherwise,  for 
am  reserved  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  poignant 
sorrow  and  remorse.  O  Monimia!  Monimia  I  I 
hoped  by  this  time  to  have  convinced  thy  gentle 
shade,  tbiat  I  was,  at  least  intentionally,  innocent  of 
that  ruthless  barbarity  which  hath  brought  thee  to 
an  untimely  grave.  Heaven  and  earth  I  do  I  still 
survive  the  consciousness  of  that  dire  catastrophe ! 
and  lives  the  atrocious  villain  who  hath  bbisted  all 
our  hopes !  '* 

With  these  last  words  the  fire  darted  from  his 
eyes,  and  his  brother,  snatching  this  occasional 
handle  for  reconciling  him  to  life,  joined  in  his  ex- 
clamations against -the  treacherous  Fathom,  and 
observed,  that  he  should  not,  in  point  of  honour, 
wish  to  die,  until  he  should  have  sacrificed  that 
traitor  to  ihe  manes  of  the  beauteous  Monimia. 
This  incitement  acted  as  a  spur  upon  exhausted 
nature,  causing  the  blood  to  circulate  with  fresh 
vigour,  and  encouraging  him  to  take  such  sustenance 
as  would  recruit  his  strength,  and  repair  the  damage 
which  his  healUi  had  sustained. 
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His  sisterassidaoosly  attendedhim  in  his  recovery, 
flattering  his  appetite,  and  amusing  his  sorrow  at 
the  same  time ;  the  clergyman  assailed  his  despond- 
ence with  religions  weapons,  as  well  as  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  philosophy  ;  and  the  fury  of  his 
passions  heing  already  expended,  he  became  so 
tractable  as  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances.  But 
notwithstanding  the  joint  endeavours  of  all  his 
friends,  a  deep  fixed  melancholy  remained  after 
every  consequence  of  his  disease  had  vanished. 
In  vain  they  essayed  to  elude  his  grief  by  gaiety 
and  diversions,  in  vain  they  tried  to  decoy  his  heart 
into  some  new  engagement 

These  kind  attempts  served  only  to  feed  and 
nourish  that  melancholy  which  pined  within  his 
bosom.  Monimia  still  haunted  him  in  the  midst  of 
these  amusements,  while  his  reflection  whispered  to 
him,  **  Pleasures  like  these  I  might  have  relished 
with  her  participation.**  That  darling  idea  mingled 
in  all  the  female  assemblies  at  which  he  was  present, 
eclipsing  their  attractions,  and  enhancing  the  bit- 
terness of  his  loss ;  for  absence,  enthusiasm,  and 
even  his  despair  had  heightened  the  charms  of  the 
fair  orphan  into  something  supernatural  and  divine. 

Time,  that  commonly  weakens  the  traces  of  re- 
membrance, seemed  to  deepen  its  impressions  in  his 
breast ;  nightly,  in  his  dreams,  did  he  converse  with 
his  dear  Monimia,  sometimes  on  the  verdant  bank 
of  a  delightful  stream,  where  he  breathed,  in  soft 
murmurs,  the  dictates  of  his  love  and  admiration  ; 
sometimes  reclined  within  the  tufted  grove,  his 
arm  encircled  and  sustained  her  snowy  neck,  whilst 
she,  with  looks  of  love  inefifable,  gazed  on  his  face, 
invoking  heaven  to  bless  her  husband  and  her  lord. 
Yet,  even  in  tliese  illusions  was  his  fancy  oft  alarmed 
for  the  ill-fitted  fair.  Sometimes  he  viewed  her 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  steep  precipice,  &r  dis- 
tant from  his  helping  hand ;  at  other  times  she 
seemed  to  sail  along  the  boisterous  tide,  imploring 
his  assistance,  then  would  he  start  with  horror  from 
his  sleep,  and  feel  his  sorrows  more  than  realized ; 
he  deserted  his  couch,  he  avoided  the  society  of 
mankind,  he  courted  sequestered  shades  where  he 
could  indulge  his  melancholy;  there  his  mind 
brooded  over  his  calamity  until  his  imagination 
became  funiliar  with  all  the  ravages  of  death ;  it 
contemplated  the  gradual  decline  of  Monimia*8 
health,  her  tears,  her  distress,  her  despair  at  his 
imagined  cruelty ;  he  saw,  through  that  perspective, 
every  blossom  of  her  beauty  wither,  every  sparkle 
vanish  from  her  eyes ;  he  beheld  her  ^ed  lips, 
her  pale  cheek,  and  her  inanimated  features,  ike 
symmetry  of  which  not  death  itself  was  able  to 
destroy.  His  &ncy  conveyed  her  breathless  corse 
to  the  cold  grave,  o'er  which,  perhaps,  no  tear 
humane  was  shed,  where  her  delicate  limbs  were 
consigned  to  dust,  where  she  was  dished  out  a 
delicious  banquet  to  the  unsparing  worm. 

Over  these  pictures  he  dwelt  with  a  sort  of 
pleasing  anffuish,  until  he  became  so  enamoured  of 
her  tomb,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire 
that  compelled  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
dear  hallowed  spot,  where  all'  bis  once  gay  hopes 
lay  buried ;  that  he  might  nightly  visit  the  silent 
habitation  of  his  ruined  love,  embrace  the  sacred 
earth  with  which  she  was  now  compounded,  moisten 
it  with  hii  tears,  and  bid  the  tuif  lie  easy  on  her 
breast  Besides  the  pivMpect  of  this  gloomy  enjoy- 
ment, he  was  urged  to  return  to  EugUuid,  by  an 
eager  desire  of  tidcing  Tcngeance  on  the  perfidious 
Fathom,  iss  well  as  of  acquitting  himself  of  the 


obligations  he  owed  in  that  kingdom,  to  those  who 
had  assisted  him  in  his  distress.  He  therefore 
communicated  his  intention  to  Farrel,  who  wouU 
have  insisted  upon  attending  him  in  the  joamey, 
had  not  he  been  conjured  to  stay  and  manage 
Renaldo*8  affairs  in  his  absence.  Every  previous 
step  being  taken,  he  took  leave  of  the  Countess  and 
his  sister,  who  had,  with  all  their  interest  and 
elocution,  opposed  his  design,  the  execution  of 
which,  they  justly  feared,  would,  instead  of  dissi- 
pating, augment  his  chagrin ;  and  now,  seeing  him 
determined,  they  shed  a  flood  of  teare  at  his  depar- 
ture, and  he  set  out  from  Vienna  in  a  post-chaise, 
accompanied  by  a  trusty  valet-de-chambre  on 
horseback. 

CHAPTER  LXL 

Renaldo  meets   with  a  living  Monument  of  Jnstire.  aad 
encouiiteis  a  Fenonage  of  some  note  in  these  llemoin. 

As  this  domestic  was  very  well  qualified  for  making 
all  the  proper  dispositions,  and  adjusting  everr 
necessary  article  on  the  road,  Renaldo  totally  ab^ 
stracted  himself  from  earthly  considerations,  and 
mused  without  ceasing  on  that  theme  which  was 
the  constant  subject  of  his  contemplation.  He  was 
blind  to  the  objects  that  surrounded  him ;  he  scarce 
ever  felt  the  importunities  of  nature ;  and  had  not 
they  been  reinmrced  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of 
his  attendant,  he  would  have  proceeded  without 
refreshment  or  repose.  In  this  absence  of  mind 
did  he  traverse  a  great  part  of  Grermany,  in  his 
way  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  arriTed  at  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
tarry  a  whole  day  on  account  of  an  accident  which 
had  happened  to  his  chaise.  Here  he  went  to  viev 
the  fortifications;  and  as  he  walked  along  the 
ramparts,  his  ears  were  saluted  with  these  words  * 
**  Heaven  bless  the  noble  Count  de  Melvil !  will  not 
he  turn  the  eyes  of  compassion  on  an  old  fellow- 
soldier  reduced  to  misfortune  and  disgrace  ?** 

Surprised  at  this  address,  which  was  attended 
with  the  clanking  of  chains,  Renaldo  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  perceived  the  person  who  spoke  to  be 
one  of  two  malefactors  shackled  together,  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  some  crime  to  work  as  labourers 
on  the  fortifications.  His  face  was  so  covered  with 
hair,  and  his  whole  appearance  so  disguised  by  the 
squalid  habit  which  he  wore,  that  the  Count  could 
not  recollect  his  features,  until  he  gave  him  to 
understand  that  his  name  was  Ratchkali.  Melril 
immediately  recognised  his  fellow  student  at  Viennsi 
and  his  brother  volunteer  upon  the  Rhine,  and 
expressed  equal  surprise  and  concern  at  seebg 
him  in  such  a  deplorable  situation. 

Nothing  renders  the  soul  so  callous  and  insen- 
sible as  the  searing  brands  of  infamy  and  disgrace. 
Without  betraying  the  least  symptoms  of  shame  or 
co^usion,  **  Count,"  says  he,  **this  is  the  fiate  of 
war,  at  least  of  tiie  war  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged,  ever  since  I  took  leave  of  the  Imperial 
army,  and  retreated  with  your  old  companion 
Fathom.  Long  life  to  that  original  genius  1  If 
he  is  not  unhappily  eclipsed  by  some  unfortunate 
interposition,  before  his  terrene  parts  are  purified, 
I  foresee  that  he  will  shine  a  star  of  the  fint  magni- 
tude in  the  world  of  adventure.*' 

At  mention  of  this  detested  name,  Renaldo** 
heart  began  to  throb  with  indication;  yet  he 
suppressed  the  emotion,  and  desired  to  know  the 
meaning  of  that  splendid  encomium  whicli  he  had 
bestow^  upon  his  confederate      "It   would  be 
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quite  unnecessary,"  replied  BatchkalL  **  for  a  man 
in  mj  present  situation  to  equivocate  or  disguise 
the  truth.  The  nature  of  my  disgrace  is  perfectly 
well  known.  I  am  condemned  to  hard  labour  for 
life;  and  unless  some  lucky  accideut,  vbich  I 
cannot  now  foresee,  shall  intenrene,  all  I  can  expect 
is  some  allemtion  of  my  hard  lot  from  the  gene- 
rosity of  such  gentlemen  as  you«  who  compassionate 
the  sufferings  of  your  fellow-creatures.  In  order 
to  engage  your  beneyolence  the  more  in  my  behalf, 
1  shall,  if  jvu  will  give  me  the  hearing,  faitlifully 
inform  you  of  some  particulars,  which  it  may  im- 
port ^on  to  know,  concerning  my  old  acquaintance 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  whose  real  character 
bath  perhaps  hitherto  escaped  your  notice." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  a  regular  detail  of 
all  the  smokes  of  finesse  which  he,  in  conjunction 
with  our  adventurer,  had  practised  upon  Melvil 
and  others,  during  their  residence  at  Vienna,  aud 
the  campaigns  they  had  made  upon  the  Rhine. 
He  explained  tlie  nature  of  the  robben^  which  was 
rapposed  to  have  been  done  by  the  Count's  valet, 
t:)gether  with  the  manner  of  their  desertion.  He 
described  his  separation  from  Fathom,  their  meeting 
at  London,  the  traffic  they  carried  on  in  copartner- 
ship; and  the  misfortune  that  reduced  Ferdinand 
to  the  condition  in  which  he  was  found  by  Melvil. 

"  AfUsr  having  gratified  the  honest  lawyer,"  said 
he,  **with  a  share  of  the  unfortunate  Fathom's 
spoils,  and  packed  up  all  my  own  valuable  effects, 
mj  new  auxiliary  Maurice  and  I  posted  to  Har- 
wich, embarked  m  the  packet-boat,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  Helvoetsluys ;  from  thence  we  repaired 
to  the  Hague,  in  order  to  mingle  in  the  gaities  of 
the  place,  and  exercise  our  talents  at  play,  which 
is  there  cultivated  with  universal  eagerness.  But, 
chancing  to  meet  with  an  old  acquamtance,  whom 
I  did  not  at  all  desire  to  see,  I  found  it  convenient 
to  withdraw  sofUy  to  Rotterdam ;  from  whence  we 
set  out  for  Antwerp ;  and  having  made  a  tour  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  set  up  our  rest  at 
Brussels,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  laying  the 
Flemings  under xontribution. 

"From  our  appearance  we  procured  admission 
into  the  most  polite  assemblies,  and  succeeded  to  a 
wonder  in  all  our  operations ;  until  our  career  was 
nnfortnnately  checked  by  the  indiscretion  of  my 
ally,  who^  being  detected  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
vejing  a  card,  was  immediately  introduced  to  a 
ina^istrate.  And  this  minister  of  justice  was  so 
curious,  inquisitive,  and  clear-sighted,  that  Count 
Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  his  penetra- 
tion, was  fain  to  stipulate  for  his  own  safety,  by 
giving  up  his  friend  to  the  cognizance  of  the  law. 
I  was  accordingly  apprehended,  before  I  knew  the 
cause  of  my  arrest ;  and  being  unhappily  known 
by  some  soldiers  of  the  Prince's  guard,  my  chanu^t^r 
turned  out  so  little  to  the  approbation  of  the  m- 
qulsitors,  that  all  my  effects  were  confiscated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  I  was  by  a  formal 
sentence  condemned  to  labour  on  the  fortifications 
ill  the  days  of  my  life ;  while  Maurice  escaped  at  the 
expense  of  five  hundred  stripes,  which  he  received 
in  public  from  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

*  Thus  have  I,  without  evasion  or  mental  reser- 
vation, given  a  faithful  account  of  the  steps  by 
vhich  I  have  arrived  at  this  barrier,  which  is  likely 
to  be  the  ii€  plus  ultra  of  my  peregrinations,  unless 
the  generous  Count  de  Melvil  will  deign  to  inter- 
?*«€  his  interest  in  behalf  of  an  old  fellow-soldier 
»hn  may  yet  live  to  justify  his  mediation." 


Renaldo  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
story,  every  circumstance  of  which  tended  to  cor- 
roborate the  intelligence  he  had  already  received 
touching  the  character  of  Fathom,  whom  he  now 
considered  with  a  double  portion  of  abhorrence,  as 
the  most  abandoned  miscreant  that  nature  had  ever 
produced.  Though  Ratchkali  did  not  possess  a 
much  higher  place  in  his  opinion,  he  favoured  him 
with  marks  of  his  bounty,  and  exhorted  him,  if 
possible,  to  reform  his  heart ;  but  he  would  by  no 
means  promise  to  interpose  his  credit  in  favour  of 
a  wretch  self-convicted  of  such  enormous  villany 
and  fraud.  He  could  not  help  moralizing  upon  this 
rencounter,  which  inspired  him  with  great  con- 
tempt for  human  nature.  And  next  day  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  a  heavy  heart,  rumi- 
nating on  the  perfidy  of  mankind,  and,  between 
whiles,  transported  with  the  prospect  of  revenging 
all  his  calamities  upon  the  accursed  author. 

While  he  was  wrapped  up  in  these  reveries,  his 
carriage  rolled  along,  and  had  already  entered  a 
wood  between  Mons  and  Toumay,  when  his  dream 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  explosion  of 
several  pistols  that  were  fired  among  the  thickets  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  road.  Roused  at  this 
alarm,  he  snatched  his  sword  that  stood  by  him, 
and  springing  from  the  chaise,  ran  directly  towards 
the  spot,  being  close  followed  b^  his  valet,  who  had 
alighted  and  armed  himself  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand.  About  forty  yards  from  the  highway,  they 
arrived  in  a  little  glade  or  opening,  where  they  saw 
a  single  man  standing  at  bay  a^nst  five  banditti, 
after  having  killed  one  of  their  companions,  and 
lost  his  own  horse,  that  lay  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

Melvil  seeing  this  odds,  and  immediately  guess- 
ing their  design,  rushed  among  them  without  he- 
sitation, and  in  an  instant  ran  his  sword  through 
the  heart  of  one  whose  hand  was  raised  to  smite 
the  gentleman  behind,  while  he.  was  engaged  with 
the  rest  in  front.  At  the  same  time  the  valet 
disabled  another  by  a  shot  in  the  shoulder;  so 
that  the  number  being  now  equal  on  both  sides, 
a  furious  combat  ensued,  every  man  being  paired 
with  an  antagonist,  and  each  having  recourse  to 
swords,  as  all  their  pieces  had  been  discharged. 
Renaldo's  adversary,  finding  himself  pressed  with 
equal  fury  and  skill,  retreated  gradually  among 
the  trees,  until  he  vanished  altogether  into  the 
thickest  of  the  wood;  and  his  two  companions 
followed  his  example  with  great  case,  the  valet-de- 
chambre  being  hurt  in  the  Teg,  and  the  stranger  so 
much  exhausted  by  the  wounds  he  had  received 
before  Renaldo's  interposition,  that,  when  the 
young  gentleman  approached  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  defeat  of  the  robbers,  he,  in  advancing  to 
embrace  his  deliverer,  dropped  down  motionless  on 
the  grass. 

The  Count,  with  that  warmth  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence  which  was  natural  to  his  heart,  lif^ 
up  the  wounded  cavalier  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  to  the  chaise,  in  which  he  was  deposited,  while 
the  valet^de-chambre  reloaded  his  pistols,  and  .pre- 
pared for  a  second  attack,  as  they  did  not  doubt 
that  the  bauditti  would  return  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. However,  before  they  re-appeared,  Renaldo's 
driver  disengaged  him  from  the  wood,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  arrived  at  a  village, 
where  they'  halted  for  assistance  to  the  stranger, 
who,  though  still  alive,  had  not  recovered  the  use 
•  of  his  senses. 
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After  he  was  undressed,  and  laid  in  a  warm  bed, 
a  surgeon  examined  his  body,  and  found  a  wound 
in  his  neck  by  a  sword,  and  another  in  his  right 
side,  occasioned  by  a  pistol  shot ;  so  that  his  pro- 
gnostic was  very  dubious.  Meanwhile,  he  applied 
proper  dressings  to  both ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  after 
this  administration,  the  gentleman  gave  some  tokens 
of  perception.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  wild- 
ness  of  fury  in  his  aspect,  as  if  he  had  thought  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  robbers  by  whom  he  had 
been  attacked.  But,  when  he  saw  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  bystanders  exerted  themselves  in 
his  behalf,  one  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow, 
while  another  exhorted  him  to  swallow  a  little  wine 
which  was  warmed  for  the  purpose ;  when  he  be- 
held the  sympathizing  looks  of  all  present,  and 
heard  himself  accosted  in  the  most  cordial  terms 
by  the  person  whom  he  recollected  as  his  deliverer, 
aU  the  severity  vanished  from  his  countenance ;  he 
took  Renaldo  s  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
and,  while  the  tears  g^hed  from  his  eyes,  **  Praised 
be  God,"  said  he,  ^  Siat  virtue  and  generosity  are 
still  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of  men." 

Every  body  in  the  apartment  was  affected  by 
this  exclamation;  and  Melvil,  above  all  the  rest, 
felt  such  emotions  as  he  could  scarcely  restrain. 
He  entreated  the  gentleman  to  believe  himself  in 
the  midst  of  such  friends  as  would  effectually 
secure  him  from  all  violence  and  mortification ;  he 
conjured  him  to  compose  the  perturbation  of  his 
spirits,  and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  mind 
with  that  reflection ;  ana  protested,  that  he  himself 
would  not  quit  the  house  while  his  attendance 
should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  stranger's  cure, 
or  his  conversation  conducive  to  his  amusement 

These  assurances,  considered  with  the  heroic 
part  which  the  young  Hungarian  had  already  acted 
m  his  behalf  inspired  the  cavalier  with  such  a 
sublime  idea  of  Melvil,  that  he  gazed  upon  him 
with  silent  astonishment,  as  an  angel  sent  from 
heaven  for  his  succour ;  and,  in  the  transport  of 
his  gratitude,  could  not  help  exclaiming,  **  Sure 
Providence  hath  still  something  in  reserve  for  this 
unfortunate  wretch,  in  whose  fiivour  such  a  miracle 
of  courage  and  generosity  hath  interposed  I" 

Being  accommodated  with  proper  care  and 
attendimce,  his  constitution  in  a  little  time  over- 
came the  fever ;  and,  at  the  third  dressing,  the  sur- 
geon declared  him  out  of  all  danger  from  his 
wounds.  Then  was  Benaldo  indulged  with  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  the  patient,  and  of  in- 
quiring into  the  particulars  of  his  fortune  and 
designs  in  life,  with  a  view  to  manifest  the  inclina- 
tion he  felt  to  serve  him  in  his  future  occasions. 

The  more  this  stranger  contemplated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Count,  the  more  his  amazement 
increased,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  bene- 
volence in  favour  of  a  person  whose  merit  he  could 
not  possibly  know ;  he  even  expressed  his  surprise 
on  this  subject  to  Renaldo,  who  at  length  told  him, 
that,  although  his  best  offices  should  always  be 
ready  for  the  occasions  of  any  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress, his  particular  attachment  and  regard  to  him 
was  improved  by  an  additional  consideration.  **  I 
am  no  stranger,*'  said  he,  "  to  the  virtues  and 
honour  of  the  gallant  Don  Diego  de  Zelos." 

**  Heaven  and  earth !"  cried  the  stranger,  start* 
ing  from  his  seat  with  extreme  emotion,  "  do  I  then 
live  to  hear  myself  addressed  by  that  long  lost 
appellation !  my  heart  glows  at  the  expression !  my 
spirits  are  kindled  with  a  flame  that  thrills  througn 


every  nerve !  Say,  young  gentleman,  if  yon  are 
really  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  by  what  means  are 
you  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  name  of  Zdmf 

In  answer  to  this  eager  interrogation,  Renaldo 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  in  the  course  of  hii 
travels,  he  had  resided  a  short  time  at  Seville,  where 
he  had  fluently  seen  Don  Diego,  and  often  heard 
his  character  mentioned  with  uncommon  esteem  and 
veneration.  **  Alas!"  replied  the  Castilian,  ''that 
justice  is  no  longer  done  to  the  wretched  Zeloc ; 
his  honours  are  blasted,  and  his  reputation  canker- 
bitten  by  the  venomous  tooth  of  slander." 

He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his  misfonnnes,  as 
they  have  tSreaAj  been  explained  in  the  former  part 
of  these  memoirs ;  at  the  recapitulation  of  which, 
the  heart  of  Melvil,  being  intendered  by  his  own 
calamities,  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  re-echoed 
the  groans  of  Don  Diego,  and  wept  over  his  fuf- 
ferings  with  the  most  filial  sympathy.  When  he 
repeated  Uie  story  of  that  cruel  fraud  which  was 
practised  upon  him  by  the  fiiithless  Fadini,  Melvil, 
whose  mind  and  imagination  teemed  with  the 
villanies  of  Fathom,  was  immediately  struck  with 
the  conjecture  of  his  being  the  knave ;  because, 
indeed,  he  could  not  believe  that  any  other  person 
was  so  abandoned  by  principle  and  humanity  as  to 
take  such  a  barbarous  advantage  of  a  gentleman  in 
distress. 

CHAPTER  LXn. 

HU  return  to  England,  and  Midnight  Pilgrimage  to  Hon'- 

mia*i  Tomb. 

He  considered  the  date  of  that  unparalleled  trans- 
action, which  agreed  with  his  conjecture,  and  from 
the  inquiries  he  made  concerning  the  person  of  the 
traitor,  eathered  reasons  sufficient  to  confirm  his 
supposition.  Thus  certified,  **  That  is  the  villain  " 
cried  the  Count,  **  whose  infernal  arts  have  over- 
whelmed me  with  such  misery  as  heaven  itself  hath 
made  no  remedy  to  dispel !  To  revenge  my  wrongs 
on  that  perfidious  miscreant,  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  fbr  which  I  deign  to  drag  about  an  hateful 
being.  O  Don  Diego!  what  is  life,  when  all  its 
enjoyments  are  so  oiisily  poisoned  by  the  machina- 
tions of  such  a  worm !  So  saying,  he  smote  his 
breast  in  all  the  agony  of  woe,  and  besought  the 
Spaniard  to  relate  tbe  steps  he  took  in  consequence 
of  this  disaster. 

The  Castilian's  cheeks  reddened  at  this  infor- 
mation, which  enforoed  his  own  resentment,  and 
casting  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  **  Sacred  powers  V 
cried  he,  **  let  him  not  perish,  before  you  bring  him 
within  my  reach.  Tou  ask  me,  noble  cavalier, 
what  measures  I  took  in  this  abyss  of  misery  ?  For 
the  first  day,  I  was  tortured  wiUi  apprehensions  for 
the  friendly  Fadini,  fearing  that  he  had  been  lob- 
bed  and  murdered  for  the  jewels  which  he  had, 
perhaps,  too  unwarily  exposed  to  sale.  But  this 
terror  soon  vanished  before  the  true  presages  of 
my  fate,  when,  on  the  morrow,  I  found  the  whole 
family  in  tears  and  confusion,  and  heard  my  land- 
lord pour  forth  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against 
the  fugitive  who  had  deflowered  his  daughter,  and 
even  robbed  the  house.  You  will  ask,  which  of  the 
passions  of  my  heart  were  interested  on  this  occa- 
sion? they  were  shame  and  indignation.  All  mj 
grief  flowed  in  another  channel ;  I  blushed  to  find 
my  judgment  deceived;  I  scorned  to  complain; 
but,  in  my  heart,  denounced  vengeance  against  my 
base  betrayer.  I  silently  retired  to  my  apartment 
in  order  to  commune  with  my  own  thouf^hta. 
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Ibadborne  greater  calamities  without  being  driyen 
CO  despiir;  I  summoned  all  my  fortitude  to  my 
asRistaDoe,  and  resolred  to  live  in  spite  of  affliction. 
Thus  dfrtermined,  I  betook  myself  to  the  house  of 
a  general  officer,  whose  character  was  fair  in  the 
world;  and  having  obtained  admission  in  con- 
seqaeDce  of  m^  oriental  appearance,  **  To  a  man 
of  boDOor,"  said  I,  **  the  unfortunate  need  no  in- 
troduction. My  habit  proclaims  me  a  Persian; 
dm  pesspoit  fit>m  the  States  of  Holland  will  con- 
finn  that  supposition.  I  have  been  robbed  of  jewels 
to  a  considerable  yalne,  by  a  wretch  whom  I  fa- 
voured with  my  confidence ;  and  now,  reduced  to 
extreme  indigence,  I  come  to  offer  myself  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  armies  of  France.  I  have  health  and 
strength  sofficient  to  discharge  that  duty.  Nor  am 
I  onacqaainted  with  a  military  life,  which  was  once 
my  glory  and  occupation.  I  therefore  sue  for  your 
protection,  that  I  may  be  received,  though  in  the 
lowest  order  of  them  that  serve  the  king ;  and  that 
^oor  futore  iSnvour  may  depend  upon  my  behaviour 
m  that  capacity." 

The  genenl,  surprised  at  my  declaration,  sur- 
veyed me  with  uncommon  attention ;  he  perused 
my  certificate ;  asked  divers  questions  concerning 
the  art  of  war,  to  which  I  returned  such  answers  as 
convinced  him  that  I  was  not  wholly  ignorant  in 
that  particular.  In  short,  I  was  enhsted  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  his  own  regiment,  and  soon  after  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  subaltern,  and  the  office  of 
equerry  to  his  own  son,  who,  at  that  time,  had 
attained  to  the  degree  of  colonel,  though  his  age 
did  not  exceed  eighteen  years. 

This  young  man  was  naturally  of  a  ferocious 
disposition,  which  had  been  rendered  quite  untrac- 
tabJe  by  the  pride  of  birth  and  fortune,  together 
with  the  license  of  his  education.  As  he  did  not 
know  the  respect  due  to  a  gentleman,  so  he  could 
Dot  possibly  pay  it  to  those  who  were,  unfortunately, 
under  his  command.  Divers  mortifications  I  sus- 
tained with  that  fortitude  which  became  a  Castilian 
^*(*  lay  under  obligations  to  the  &ther;  till,  at 
length,  laying  aside  all  decorum,  he  smote  me. 
Sacred  Heaven !  he  smote  Don  Diego  de  Zelos,  in 
presence  of  his  whole  household. 

Had  my  sword  been  endowed  with  sensation,  it 
would  of  itself  have  started  from  the  scabbard  at 
this  indignity  offered  to  its  master.  I  unsheathed 
H  without  deliberation,  saying,  **  Know,  insolent 
^y«  he  is  a  gentleman  whom  thou  hast  outraged ; 
and  tbon  hast  thus  cancelled  the  ties  which  have 
hitherto  restrained  my  indignation."  His  servants 
would  have  interposed,  but  he  commanded  them  to 
retire;  and,  flushed  with  that  confidence  which  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temper  inspired,  he  drew,  in  his 
turn,  and  attacked  me  with  redoubled  rage ;  but 
his  dexterity  being  very  unequal  to  his  courage,  he 
was  soon  duanned,  and  overthrown  ;  when,  point- 
ing my  sword  to  his  breast,  "  In  consideration  of 
thy  youth  and  ignorance,"  said  I,  *'  I  spare  that 
life  which  thou  bast  forfeited  by  thy  ungenerous 
pr*«nmption." 

With  these  words,  I  put  up  my  weapon,  retired 
through  the  midst  of  his  domestics,  who,  seeing 
their  master  safe,  did  not  think  proper  to  oppose 
tor  passage,  and,  mounting  my  horse,  in  less  than 
t^o  hoars  entered  the  Austrian  dominions,  resolv- 
^  to  proceed  as  &r  as  HolUmd,  that  I  mieht  em- 
^fk  in  the  first  ship  for  Spain,  in  order  to  wash  away, 
^iih  my  own  blood,  or  thuit  of  my  enemies,  the  cruel 
ftain  which  hath  so  long  defiled  my  reputation. 


This  was  the  grievance  thai  stiU  corroded  mj 
heart,  and  rendered  ineffectual  the  inhuman  sacri- 
fice I  had  made  to  my  ixgured  honour.  This  was 
the  consideration  that  incessantiy  prompted,  and 
still  importunes  me  to  run  every  nsk  of  life  and 
fortune,  rather  than  leave  my  fame  under  such  an 
ignominious  aspersion.  I  purpose  to  obey  this  in- 
ternal caU.  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  is  the  voice  of 
Heaven — of  that  Providence  which  manifested  its 
care  by  sending  such  a  generous  auxiliary  to  my 
aid,  when  I  was  overpowered  by  banditti,  ota  the 
very  first  day  of  my  expedition." 

Having  in  this  manner  gratified  the  curiosity  of 
his  deliverer,  he  expressed  a  desire  of  knowing  the 
quality  of  him  to  whom  he  was  so  signally  obliged ; 
and  Renaldo  did  not  scruple  to  make  the  Castilian 
acquainted  with  his  name  and  family.  He  like- 
wise communicated  the  story  of  his  unfortunate 
love,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  unutterable  woe, 
which  drew  tears  from  the  noble-hearted  Spaniard, 
while,  with  a  groan,  that  announced  the  load  which 
overwhelmed  his  soul,  '*  I  had  a  daughter,"  said 
he,  "  such  as  you  describe  the  peerless  Monimia ; 
had  heaven  decreed  her  for  the  arms  of  such  a 
lover,  I,  who  am  now  the  most  wretched,  should 
have  been  the  most  happy  parent  upon  earth." 

Thus  did  these  new  friends  alternately  indulj^e 
their  mutual  sorrow,  and  concert  measures  for  their 
future  operations.  Melvil  earnestiy  solicited  the 
Castilian  to  fietvour  him  with  his  company  to  Eng- 
land, where,  in  all  probability,  both  would  enjoy 
the  gloomy  satisfiustion  of  being  revenged  upon 
their  common  betrayer.  Fathom ;  and,  as  a  farther 
inducement,  he  assured  him,  that,  as  soon  as  hf 
should  have  accomplished  the  melancholy  purposes 
of  his  voyage,  he  would  accompany  Don  Diego  to 
Spain,  and  employhis  whole  intcrost  and  fortune 
in  his  service.  The  Spaniard,  thunderstruck  at 
the  extravagant  generosity  of  this  proposal,  could 
scarce  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses ;  and, 
after  some  pause,  replied,  **  My  duty  would  teach 
me  to  obey  any  command  you  should  think  proper 
to  impose ;  but  here  my  inclination  and  interest  aro 
so  agreeably  flattered,  that  I  should  be  equally 
nngratefiil  and  unwise,  in  pretending  to  comply 
wim  reluctance." 

This  point  being  settie^l,  they  moved  forwards  to 
Mons,  as  soon  as  Don  Diego  was  in  a  condition  to 
bear  the  shock  of  such  a  removal,  and  there  re- 
maining until  his  wounds  were  perfectiy  cured,  they 
hired  a  post-chaise  for  Ostend,  embarked  in  a  vessel 
at  that  port,  reached  the  opposite  shore  of  England, 
after  a  short  and  easy  ^lassa^e,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don without  having  met  with  any  sinister  accident 
on  the  road. 

As  they  approached  this  capital,  Benaldo's  grief 
seemed  to  regurgitate  with  redoubled  violence.  His 
memory  was  waked  to  the  most  minute  and  painful 
exertion  of  its  faculties;  his  imagination  teemed 
with  the  most  afflicting  images,  and  his  impatience 
became  so  ardent,  that  never  lover  panted  more 
eagerly  for  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  than 
Melvil,  for  an  opportunity  of  stretching  himself  upon 
the  grave  of  the  lost  Monimia.  The  Castilian  was 
astonished,  as  well  as  affected,  at  the  poignancy  of 
his  grief,  which,  as  a  proof  of  his  susceptibility  and 
virtue,  endeared  him  still  more  to  his  affection ; 
and  though  his  own  misfortunes  had  rendered  him 
very  unfit  for  the  office  of  a  comforter,  he  endea- 
voured, by  soothing  discourse,  to  moderate  the 
excess  of  his  friend  s  affliction. 
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Though  it  was  dark  when  they  alighted  at  the 
inn,  MelVil  ordered  a  coach  to  be  called ;  and  being 
attended  by  the  Spaniard,  who  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  him  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  the  generous  Jew,  ^nbose 
rheum  distilled  very  plentifully  at  his  approach. 
The  Ck>unt  had  already  acquitted  himself  in  point 
of  pecuniary  obligations  to  this  beneyolent  Hebrew ; 
and  now,  after  having  made  such  acknowledgments 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  begged  to  know  by  what  channel  he  had 
received  that  letter  which  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
forward  to  VieDna. 

Joshua,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  that 
epistle,  and  saw  the  young  gentleman  extremely 
moved,  would  have  eluded  his  inquiry,  by  pretend- 
ing he  had  forgot  the  circumstance ;  but  when  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  was  not 
explained  without  the  manifestation  of  the  utmost 
inquietude,  he  heartily  condoled  the  desponding 
lover,  telling  him  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  his 
intelligence  about  that  unfortunate  beauty,  in  con- 
sequence of  Melvil's  letter  to  him  on  that  subject ; 
and  then  directed  him  to  the  house  of  that  phy- 
sician, who  had  brought  the  fatal  billet  which  had 
made  him  miserable. 

No  sooner  did  he  receive  this  information  than 
he  took  his  leave  abruptly,  with  promise  of  return- 
ing next  day,  and  hied  him  to  the  lodgings  of  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  at 
ome.  Being  favoured  with  a  private  audience, 
•*  When  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  "Aat  my  name  is  Re- 
naldo  Count  de  Melvil,  you  will  know  me  to  be  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men.  By  that  letter,  which 
you  committed  to  the  charge  of  my  worthy  friend 
Joshua,  the  &tal  veil  was  removed  firom  my  eyes, 
which  had  been  so  long  darkened  by  the  artifices  of 
incredible  deceit,  and  my  own  incurable  misery 
fully  presented  to  my  view.  If  you  were  acquainted 
with  the  unhappy  fur,  who  hath  fiillen  a  victim  to 
my  mistake,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  insuf- 
ferable pangs  which  I  now  feel  in  recollecting  her 
fkte.  If  you  have  compassion  for  these  pangs,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  conduct  me  to  the  spot  where  the 
dear  remains  of  Monimia  are  deposited ;  there  let 
me  enjoy  a  full  banquet  of  woe ;  there  let  me  feast 
that  worm  of  sorrow  that  preys  upon  my  heart 
For  such  entertainment  have  I  revisited  this  (to  me) 
ill-omened  isle;  for  this  satisfaction  I  intrude  upon 
your  condescension  at  these  unseasonable  hours; 
for  to  such  a  degree  of  impatience  is  my  affliction 
whetted,  that  no  slumber  shall  assail  mine  eyelids, 
no  peace  reside  within  my  bosom,  until  I  shall  have 
adored  that  earthy  shrine  where  my  Monimia  lies! 
Tet  would  I  know  the  circumstances  of  her  fate. 
Did  heaven  ordain  no  angel  to  minister  to  her 
distress  ?  were  her  last  moments  comfortless  ?  ha ! 
was  not  she  abandoned  to  indigence,  to  insults;  left 
in  the  power  of  that  inhuman  villain  who  betrayed 
US  both?  Sacred  heaven!  why  did  Providence 
wink  at  the  triumph  of  such  consummate  perfidy?" 
The  physician  having  listened  with  complacency 
to  this  effusion,  replied,  **  It  is  my  profession,  it  is 
my  nature  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted.  I  am 
a  judge  of  your  feelings,  because  I  know  the  value  of 
▼our  loss.  I  attended  the  incomparable  Monimia  in 
her  last  illness,  and  am  well  enough  acquainted  with 
her  story  to  conclude  that  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  an 
onhappy  misunderstanding,  effected  and  fomented 
by  that  traitor  who  abused  your  mutual  confidence.'* 
He  then  proceeded  to  infbrm  him  of  all  the  par- 


ticulars which  we  have  already  recorded,  tooduoi; 
the  destiny  of  the  beauteous  orphan,  and  conclnded 
with  telling  him  he  was  readj  to  ^ield  him  any  other 
satisfaction  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  grant 
The  circumstances  of  the  tale  had  put  Renaldo's 
spirits  into  such  commotion,  that  he  could  utter 
nothing  but  inteijections  and  unconnecti'd  words. 
When  Fathom*s  behaviour  was  described,  he 
trembled  with  fierce  agitation,  started  from  h'u 
chair,  pronouncing,  **  Monster!  fiend!  but  we  sfaill 
one  day  meet." 

When  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  French  lady,  he  exclaimed,  ^  0  heaven- 
bom  charity  and  compassion !  sure  that  must  U 
some  spirit  of  grace  sent  hither  to  mitigate  the 
tortures  of  life !  where  shall  I  find  her,  to  offer  up 
my  thanks  and  adoration  ?"  Having  heard  the  con- 
clusion of  the  detail,  he  embraced  the  relater,  uthe 
kind  benefactor  of  Monimia,  shed  a  flood  of  tears 
in  his  bosom,  and  pressed  him  to  crown  the  obliga- 
tion, by  conducting  him  to  the  solitary  place  irhere 
now  she  rested  from  all  her  cares. 

The  gentleman  perceiving  the  transports  of  bis 
grief  were  such  as  could  not  be  opposed,  compUtd 
with  his  request,  attended  him  in  the  vehicle,  and 
directed  the  coachman  to  drive  to  a  sequestered 
field,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  where  stood 
the  church,  within  whose  awful  aisle  Uiis  scene  was 
to  be  acted.  The  sexton  being  summoned  from 
his  bed,  produced  the  keys,  in  consequence  of  a 
gratification,  after  the  physician  had  commuDed 
with  him  apart^  and  explained  the  intention  of 
Benaldo*s  visit 

During  this  pause  the  soul  of  Melvil  was  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiastic  sorrow.  The 
uncommon  darkness  of  the  night,  the  solemn  silence, 
and  lonely  situation  of  the  place,  conspired  with  the 
occasion  of  his  coming,  and  the  dismal  images  of 
his  fiancy,  to  produce  a  real  rapture  of  gloomy  ex* 
pectation,  which  the  whole  world  would  not  have 
persuaded  him  to  disappoint  The  clock  struck 
twelve,  the  owl  screeched  from  the  mined  battle- 
ment, the  door  was  opened  by  the  sexton,  who,  by 
the  light  of  a  glimmering  taper,  conducted  the 
despairing  lover  to  a  dreary  aisle,  and  stamped 
upon  the  ground  with  his  foot,  saying,  **  Here  the 
young  lady  lies  interred." 

Melvil  no  sooner  received  this  intimation,  than 
fiilling  on  his  knees,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  the 
hallowed  earth,  **  Peace,"  cried  he,,  ^'to  the  gentk 
tenant  of  this  silent  habitation."  Then  turning  to 
the  bystanders,  with  a  bloodshot  eye,  said,  ^  L^ve 
me  to  the  full  eigoyment  of  this  occauon;  my 
grief  is  too  delicate  to  admit  the  company  even  of 
m^  friends.  The  rites  to  be  performed  require 
pnvacv :  adieu,  then,  here  must  I  pass  the  night 
alone. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  this  declaratioii,  which  he 
was  afraid  imported  some  resolution  fiital  to  his 
own  life,  began  to  repent  of  having  been  accessory 
to  the  visit,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  and  finding  him  obstinately  detennined, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  sexton  and  coach- 
man, and  solicited  the  aid  of  Don  Diegpoi,  to  force 
Benaldo  from  the  execution  of  his  design. 

The  Castilian  knowing  his  friend  was  then  venr 
unfit  for  common  altercation,  interposed  in  the  dis- 
pute, saying,  **  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  he  will 
obey  the  dictates  of  despair;  his  religion,  his  honour 
will  baffle  such  temptations;  he  hath  promised  to 
reserve  his  life  for  the  occasions  of  his  friend ;  and 
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he  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  his  present  aim." 
In  order  to  corroborate  this  peremptory  address, 
which  was  delivered  in  the  French  langna^  he 
unsheathed  his  sword,  and  the  others  retreating  at 
sight  of  his  weapon,  "Coun^"  said  he,  "enjoy  your 
grief  in  full  transport ;  I  will  screen  you  from  in- 
•temiptioQ,  though  at  the  hazard  of  my  life ;  and 
while  you  give  a  loose  to  sorrow,  within  the  ghastly 
rault,  I  will  watch  till  morning  in  the  porch,  and 
meditate  upon  the  ruin  of  my  own  family  and 
peace." 

He  accordingly  preyailed  upon  the  physician  to 
retire,  after  he  had  satisfied  the  sexton,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  return  by  break  of  dky. 

Renaldo,  thus  left  alone,  prostrated  himself  upon 
the  grave,  and  poured  forth  such  lamentations  as 
would  have  drawn  tears  from  the  most  savage 
hearer.    He  called  aloud  upon  Monimia's  name, 
**  Are  these  the  nuptial  joys  to  which  our  fate  hath 
doomed  us  ?    Is  this  the  fhxit  of  those  endearing 
hopes,  that  intercourse  divine,  that  raptured  admira- 
tion, m  which  so  many  hours  insensibly  elapsed  ? 
where  DOW  are  those  attractions  towhicn  I  yielded 
up  my  captive  heart  ?  quenched  are  those  genial 
eyes  that  gladdened  each  beholder,  and  shone  the 
ptaoets  of  my  happiness  and  peace !  cold !  cold  and 
withered  are  those  lips  that  swelled  with  love,  and 
&r  outblushed  the  damask  rose!  and  ah  I  for  ever 
sileoced  is  that  tongue,  whose  eloquence  had  power 
to  lull  the  pangs  of  misery  and  care  I  no  more  shall 
mv  attention  be  ravished  with  the  music  of  that 
voice,  which  used  to  thrill  in  soft  vibrations  to  my 
<onl  I  0  sainted  spirit !  O  unspotted  shade  of  her 
whom  I  adored ;  of  her  whose  memory  I'shall  still 
r«Tere  with  ever-bleeding  sorrow  and  regret;  of 
her  whose  image  will  be  Sie  last  idea  that  forsakes 
this  hapless  boMm !  now  art  thou  conscious  of  my 
iategrity  and  love;  now  dost  thou  behold  the 
anguish  that  I  feeL    If  the  pure  essence  of  thy 
uture  will  permit,  wilt  thou,  ah!  wilt  thou  indulge 
this  wretched  youth  with  some  kind  signal  of  thy 
notice,  with  some  token  of  thy  approbation  ?  wilt 
thou  assume  a  medium  of  emboffied  air,  in  semblance 
of  that  lovely  form  which  now  lies  mouldering  in 
this  dreary  tomb,  and  speak  the  words  of  peace  to 
my  distempered  soul !    Return,  Monimia,  appear, 
though  bat  for  Qpe  short  moment,  to  my  longing 
eyes!  vouchsafe  one  sntiile !  Renaldo  will  be  satis- 
fied ;  Renaldo's  heart  will  be  at  rest;  his  grief  no 
more  will  overflow  its  banks,  but  glide  with  equal 
current  to  his  latest  hour!    Alas!  these  are  the 
raring  of  my  delirious  sorrow !    Monimia  hears 
Bot  my  complaints ;  her  soul,  sublimed  far,  far 
above  all  sublunary  cares,  enjoys  that  felicity  of 
which  she  was  debarred  on  earth.    In  vain  I  stretch 
these  eyes,  environed  with  darkness  nndistinguish- 
icg  and  void.     No  object  meets  my  view ;  no  sound 
nlotes  mine  ear,  except  the  noisy  wind  that  whistles 
through  these  vaulted  caves  of  death." 

In  this  kind  of  exclamation  did  Renaldo  pass  the 
sight,  not  without  a  certain  species  uf  woeful  en- 
joyment, which  ihe  soul  is  often  able  to  conjure  up 
from  the  depths  of  distress ;  insomuch,  that  when 
the  morning  intruded  on  his  privacy,  he  could 
Marce  believe  it  was  the  light  of  day,  so  fast  had 
fleeted  the  minutes  of  his  devotion. 

His  heart  being  thus  disburdened,  and  his  im- 
patience gratified,  he  became  so  calm  and  composed, 
that  Don  Diego  was  equally  pleased  and  astonished 
>t  the  air  of  serenity  with  which  he  came  forth, 
ud  embraced  him  with  warm  acknowledgments  of  i 


his  goodness  and  attachment  He  frankly  owned, 
that  his  mind  was  now  more  at  ease  than  he  had 
ever  found  it,  since  he  first  received  the  fatal  inti- 
mation of  his  loss;  that  a  few  such  feasts  would 
entirely  moderate  the  keen  appetite  of  his  sorrow, 
which  he  would  afterwards  feed  with  less  precipi- 
tation. 

He  also  imparted  to  the  Castilian  the  plan  of  a 
monument,  which  he  had  designed  for  the  incom- 
parable Monimia ;  and  Don  Diego  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  description,  that  he  solicited  his 
advice  in  projecting  another,  of  a  different  nature^ 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  own  ill-'ated 
wife  and  daughter,  should  he  ever  be  able  to  re- 
establish himself  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

He  renewi  the  Rites  of  Sorrow,  and  is  Entranced. 

While  they  amused  themselves  with  this  sort  of 
conversation,  the  physician  returned  with  the  coach, 
and  accompanied  them  back  to  their  inn,  where  he 
left  them  to  their  repose,  after  having  promised  to 
call  again  at  noon,  and  conduct  Renaldo  to  the 
house  of  Madam  Clement,  the  benefactress  of  Mo- 
nimia, to  whom  he  eagerly  desired  to  be  introduced. 

The  appointment  was  observed  with  all  imagi- 
nable punctuality  on  both  sides.  Melvil  had  arrayed 
himself  in  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  and  he  found 
the  good  lady  in  the  like  habit,  assumed  upon  the 
same  occasion.  The  goodness  of  her  heart  was 
manifest  in  her  countenance ;  the  sensibility  of  the 
youth  discovered  itself  in  a  flood  of  tears,  which  he 
shed  at  her  appearance.  His  sensations  were  too 
full  for  utterance ,  nor  was  she,  for  some  time,  able 
to  give  him  welcome.  While  she  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  a  seat,  the  drops  of  sympathy  rushed  into 
either  eye ;  and  at  length  she  broke  silence,  saying 
'*  Count,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  and  quiet  the  transports  of  our  grief, 
with  a  full  assurance  that  Monimia  is  happ} . 

This  name  was  the  key  that  unlocked  the  faculty 
of  his  speech.  **  I  must  strive,"  said  he,  **to  ease' 
the  anguish  of  my  heart  with  that  consolation. 
But  say,  humane,  benevolent  lady,  to  whose  com- 
passion and  generosity  that  hapless  orphan  was  in- 
debted for  me  last  peaceful  moment  she  enjoyed 
upon  earth ;  say,  in  all  your  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  the 
daughters  of  men,  in  all  the  exercise  of  your 
charity  and  beneficence,  did  you  ever  observe  such 
sweetness,  purity,  and  truth ;  such  beauty,  sense, 
and  perfection,  as  that  which  was  the  inheritance 
of  her  whose  fate  I  shall  for  ever  deplore  ?" — "  She 
was,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady,  **  the  best  and  fj&irest 
of  our  sex." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  conversation  touch- 
ing that  lovely  victim,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
explained  those  wicked  arts  which  Fathom  practised 
to  alienate  his  affections  from  the  adorable  Monimia; 
and  she  described  the  cunning  hints  and  false  in- 
sinuations by  which  that  traitor  had  aspersed  the 
unsuspecting  lover,  and  soiled  his  character  in  the 
opinion  of  the  virtuous  orphan.  The  intelligence 
he  obtained  on  this  occasion  added  indication  to 
his  grief.  The  whole  mystery  of  Monimia's  be- 
haviour, which  he  could  not  before  explain,  now 
stood  disclosed  before  him.  He  saw  the  gradual 
progress  of  that  infernal  plan  which  had  been  laid 
for  their  mutual  ruin ;  and  his  soul  was  inflamed 
with  such  desire  of  vengeance,  that  he  would  have 
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taken  his  leave  abrapUy,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  an 
immediate  inquiry  about  the  perfidious  author  of 
his  vrongs,  that  he  might  exterminate  such  a 
monster  of  iniquity  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  he  was  restramed  by  Madam  Clement,  vho 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  Fathom  was  already 
overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven ;  for  she 
had  traced  him  in  all  the  course  of  his  fortune, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  the  medical  sphere  to 
his  total  eclipse.  She  represented  the  villain  as  a 
wretch  altogether  unworthy  of  his  attention.  She 
said,  he  was  so  covered  with  infamy,  that  no  person 
could  enter  the  lists  against  him,  without  tearing 
away  some  stain  of  dishonour ;  that  he  was,  at  pre- 
sent, peculiarly  protected  by  the  law,  and  sheltered 
from  the  resentment  of  Renaldo,  in  the  cavern  of 
his  disgrace. 

Melvil,  glowing  with  rage,  replied,  that  he  was  a 
venomous  serpent,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  every 
foot  to  crush ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
contribute  his  whole  power  in  freeing  society  from 
such  a  pernicious  hypocrite ;  and  tluit,  if  such  in- 
stances of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  were  suffered  to 
pass  wiUi  impumty,  virtue  and  plain  dealing  would 
soon  be  expelled  from  the  habitations  of  men. 
**  Over  and  above  these  motives,"  said  he,  **  I  own 
myself  so  vitiated  with  the  alloy  of  human  passion 
and  infirmity,  that  I  desire — I  eagerly  pant  for  an 
occasion  of  meeting  him  hand  to  hand,  where  I 
may  upbraid  him  with  his  treachery,  and  shower 
down  vengeance  and  destruction  on  his  perfidious 
head." 

Then  he  recounted  the  anecdotes  of  our  adven- 
turer which  he  had  learned  in  Germany  and 
Flanders,  and  concluded  with  declaring  his  unalter- 
able resolution  of  releasing  him  from  gaol,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  him,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  the  manes  of  Monimia.  The  dis- 
creet lady,  perceiving  the  perturbation  of  his  mind, 
would  not  further  combat  die  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sion ;  contenting  herself  with  exacting  a  promise, 
that  he  would  not  execute  his  purpose,  until  he  should 
have  deliberated  three  days  upon  the  consequences 
by  which  a  step  of  that  kind  might  be  attended, 
liefore  the  expiration  of  that  term,  she  thought 
measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ^oung 
gentleman  from  exposing  his  life  or  reputation  to 
unnecessary  hazard. 

Having  complied  with  her  request  m  this  par- 
ticular, he  took  his  leave,  after  he  had,  by  repeated 
entreaties,  prevailed  upon  her  to  accept  a  jewel,  in 
token  of  his  veneration  for  the  kind  benefactress  of 
his  deceased  Monimia ;  nor  could  his  generous  heart 
be  satisfied,  until  he  had  forced  a  considerable  pre- 
sent on  the  humane  physician  who  had  attended 
her  in  her  last  moments,  and  now  discovered  a 
particular  sympathy  and  concern  for  her  despond- 
mg  lover.  This  gentleman  attended  him  to  the 
house  of  the  benevolent  Joshua,  where  they  dined, 
and  where  Don  Diepo  was  recommended,  in  the  most 
fervid  terms  of  fhendship,  to  the  good  offices  of 
their  host  Not  that  this  duty  was  performed  in 
presence  of  the  stranger — Renaldo's  delicacy  would 
not  expose  his  friend  to  such  a  situation.  While 
the  physician,  before  dinner,  entertained  that 
stranger  in  one  apartment,  Melvil  withdrew  into 
another,  with  the  Jew,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the 
affair  of  the  Castilian,  with  certain  circumstances, 
which  shall,  in  due  time,  be  revealed. 

Joshua's  ouriouty  being  whetted  by  this  infor- 
mation, he  could  not  help  eyeing  the  Spaniard  iX 


table  with  such  a  particular  stare,  thai  Don  Diego 
perceived  his  attention,  and  took  umbrage  at  tEe 
freedom  of  his  regard.  Being  unable  to  conceal 
his  displeasure,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Hebrev, 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  saying, 
"  Siguier,  is  there  any  singularity  in  my  ^pearaoce? 
or,  do  you  recollect  the  features  of  D<m  Diego  de« 
Zelos?" 

**  Signior  Don  Diego,**  replied  the  other  in  pore 
Castilian,  **  I  crave  your  pardon  for  the  rudenes  at 
my  curiosity,  which  prompted  nie  to  survey  a  no- 
bleman, whose  character  I  revere,  and  to  whose  mis- 
fortunes I  am  no  stranger.  Indeed,  were  curiositj 
alone  concerned,  I  should  be  without  excuse ;  to 
as  I  am  heartilv  inclined  to  serve  you,  as  fiv  as 
my  weak  abilities  extend,  I  hope  your  genettxitj 
w&l  not  impute  any  little  involuntary  trespass  ot 
punctilio  to  my  want  of  cordiality  or  esteem." 

The  Spaniiu^  was  not  only  appeased  by  this 
apology,  but  also  affected  with  the  compliment,  sod 
the  language  in  which  it  was  conreyed.  Ue 
thanked  the  Jew  for  his  kind  declaration,  entreated 
him  to  bear  with  the  peevishness  of  a  disposition 
sore  with  the  galling  hand  of  afiUction ;  and,  tors- 
ing  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  *'Were  it  posubk," 
cried  he,  **  for  fStite  to  reconcile  contradictions,  sad 
recall  the  irremediable  current  of  erents,  I  would 
now  believe  that  there  was  happiness  still  in  reserf« 
for  the  forlorn  Zelos,  now  that  I  tread  the  land  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  now  that  I  find  myself  be- 
friended by  the  most  generous  of  men.  Alas !  I 
ask  not  happiness !  I^  by  the  kind  endeavours  of 
the  gallant  Count  de  Melvil,  to  whom  I  am  already 
indebted  for  my  life,  and  by  the  efforts  of  his 
friends,  the  honour  of  my  name  shall  be  purififd 
and  cleared  from  the  poisonous  stains  of  malice 
by  which  it  is  at  present  spotted,  I  shall  then  enjoy 
aU  that  satisfaction  which  destiny  can  bestow  upon 
a  wretch  whose  woes  are  incurable." 

Renaldo  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  of  his 
being  on  the  eve  of  triumphing  over  his  adversa- 
ries; and  Joshua  confirmed  the  consolation,  by 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  oorreqxwd- 
ents  in  Spain  of  some  influence  in  the  state ;  that 
he  had  already  written  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
Don  Diego,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  be 
had  received  from  Melvil  while  he  tarried  at  Moos, 
and  that  he,  eveir  post,  expected  a  fitvourable 
answer  on  that  subject 

After  dinner,  Uie  physician  took  his  leave, 
though  not  before  he  had  promised  to  meet  Re- 
naldo at  night,  and  accompany  him  in  the  repetitioo 
of  his  midnight  visit  to  Monimia^s  tomb ;  for  this 
pilgrimage  the  unfortunate  youth  resolved  nightly 
to  perform  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence 
in  England.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  pleasure,  the 
prospect  of  which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  teal  of 
living  through  the  day,  though  his  patience  was 
almost  ^uite  exhausted  before  the  hour  of  assigna- 
tion amved. 

When  the  doctor  appeared  with  th«  coach,  he 
leaped  into  it  with  great  eagerness,  after  he  had, 
yr'iih.  much  difficulty,  prevuled  with  Don  Diego  to 
stay  at  home,  on  account  of  his  health,  which  was 
not  yet  perfectly  established.  The  Castilian,  how- 
ever, would  not  comply  with  his  request,  until  he 
had  obtained  the  Count's  promise,  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  accompanjr  him  next  night,  and 
take  that  duty  alternately  with  the  physician. 

About  midnight,  they  reached  the  place,  where 
they  found  the  sexton  in  waiting,  according  to  th^ 
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Olden  he  bad  receiyed.  The  door  was  opened, 
the  mooTDer  conducted  to  the  tomb,  and  left,  as 
before,  to  the  gloom  of  his  own  meditations.  Again 
he  laid  himself  on  the  cold  ground ;  again  he  re- 
newed his  lamentable  strain ;  his  imagination  be^an 
to  be  heati>d  into  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  dunng 
vbich  he  again  fervently  mvoked  the  spirit  of  his 
deceased  Monimia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  invocations,  his  ear  was 
soddenly  invaded  wiUi  the  sound  of  some  few 
solemn  notes  issuing  from  the  organ,  which  seemed 
to  feel  the  impulse  of  an  invisible  hand. 

At  this  awful  salutation,  Melvii  was  roused  to 
the  keenest  sense  of  surprise  and  attention.  Reason 
ihnmk  before  the  thronging  ideas  of  his  fancy, 
vbich  represented  this  music  as  the  prelude  to 
something  strange  and  supernatural ;  and,  while 
be  waited  for  the  sequel,  the  ^lace  was  suddenly 
illuminated,  and  each  surrounding  object  brought 
osder  the  cognizance  of  his  eye. 

MTbat  passed  within  his  mind  on  this  occasion  is 
not  easT  to  be  described.  All  his  faculties  were 
swallowed  up  by  those  of  seeing  and  of  hearing. 
He  bad  mechanically  raised  himself  upon  one  knee, 
with  bis  body  advancing  forwards ;  and  in  this  at- 
titude he  gazed  with  a  look  through  which  his  soul 
seemed  eager  to  escape.  To  his  view,  thus  strained 
upon  vacant  space,  in  a  few  minutes  appeared  the 
^re  of  a  woman  arrayed  in  white,  with  a  veil 
(^  covered  her  face,  and  flowed  down  upon  her 
hack  and  shoulders.  The  phantom  approached 
bim  widi  an  easy  step,  and,  lifting  up  her  veil, 
discovered  (believe  it,  O  reader!)  the  individual 
coontenance  of  Monimia. 

At  Rght  of  these  well-known  features,  seemingly 
improvai  with  new  celestial  graces,  the  youth  be- 
came a  statue,  ei^^ssing  amazement,  love,  and 
awful  adoration.  He  saw  the  apparition  smile  with 
peek  benevolence,  divine  compassion,  wanned  and 
iittendered  by  that  fond  pure  flame  which  death 
coold  not  extinguish.  He  heard  Uie  voice  of  his 
MoQifflia  call  Kenaldol  Thrice  he  essayed  to 
aasver;  as  oft  his  tongue  denied  its  office.  His 
bair  stood  upright,  and  a  cold  vapour  seemed  to 
tbnH  through  every  nerve.  This  was  not  fear, 
bat  die  infirmity  of  human  nature,  oppressed  by 
the  presence  of  a  superior  being. 

At  length  his  agony  was  overcome.  He  recol- 
lected all  his  resolution,  and,  in  a  strain  of  awe- 
stnick  raptnre,  thus  addressed  the  heavenly  visitant 
''Hast thou  then  heard,  pure  spirit !  the  wailings  of 
m^  grief?  hast  thou  descended  from  the  realms  of 
lihss,  in  pity  to  my  woe  ?  and  art  thou  come  to 
speak  the  words  of  peace  to  my  desponding  soul  ? 
To  bid  the  wretched  smile,  to  lift  the  load  of  misery 
3&d  care  from  the  afflicted  breast;  to  fill  thy 
bver's  heart  with  joy  and  pleasing  hope,  was  still 
^e  darling  task  of  my  Monimia,  ere  yet  refined  to 
^  perfection  which  mortality  can  never  attain. 
^0  wonder  then,  blessed  shade,  that  now,  when  re- 
*futed  to  thy  native  Heaven,  thou  art  still  kind,  pro- 
^tioos,  and  beneficent  to  us,  who  groan  in  this 
iabospitable  vale  of  sorrow  thou  hast  left  Tell 
lae,  ah!  tell  me,  dost  thou  still  remember  those 
foad  boors  we  passed  together?  Doth  that  en- 
lii^btened  bosom  feel  a  pang  of  soft  regret,  when 
tiioa  recallest  our  fatal  separation?  Sure  that 
n)e«kened  glance  bespeaks  thy  sympathy  t  Ah ! 
^^  that  tender  look  o'erpowers  me!  Sacred 
Heaven !  the  pearly  drops  of  pity  trickle  down  thy 
vheeks !    Such  are  the  tears  that  angels  shed  o*er 


man's  distress ! — ^Tum  not  away — Thou  beckonest 
me  to  follow.  Yes,  I  will  follow  thee,  ethereal 
spirit,  as  far  as  these  weak  limbs,  encumbered  with 
mortality,  will  bear  my  weight;  and,  would  to 
Heaven !  I  could,  with  ease,  put  off  these  vile  cor- 
poreal shackles,  and  attend  thy  flight." 

So  saying,  he  started  from  the  ground,  and,  in  a 
transport  of  eager  expectation,  at  awful  distance, 
traced  the  footsteps  of  the  apparition,  which,  enter- 
ing a  detached  apartment,  sunk  down  upon  a  chair» 
and  with  a  sigh  exclaimed,  ''Indeed,  this  is  too 
much!"  What  was  the  disorder  of  Renaldo's 
mind,  when  he  perceived  this  phenomenon  1  Before 
reflection  could  perform  its  office,  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  sprung  forwards,  crying,  **  If 
it  be  death  to  touch  thee,  let  me  die !"  and  caught 
in  his  arms,  not  the  shadow,  but  the  warm  sub- 
stance of  the  all-accomplished  Monimia.  '*  Myste- 
rious powers  of  Providence  I  this  is  no  phantom  t 
this  is  no  shade !  this  is  the  life !  the  panting  bosom 
of  her  whom  I  have  so  long,  so  bitterly  deplored  1 
I  fold  her  in  my  arms  !  I  press  her  glowing  breast 
to  mine !  I  see  her  blush  with  virtuous  pleasure 
and  ingenuous  love!  She  smiles  upon  me  with 
enchanting  tenderness!  O  let  me  gaze  on  that 
transcendent  beauty,  which,  the  more  I  view  it, 
ravishes  the  more !  These  charms  are  too  intense ; 
I  sicken  while  I  gaze  I  Merciful  Heaven  I  is  not 
this  a  mere  iUusion  of  the  brain  ?  Was  she  not 
fled  for  ever  ?  Had  not  the  cold  hand  o(  deatii 
divorced  her  from  my  hope  ?  This  must  be  some 
flattering  vision  of  my  distempered  fancy !  perhaps 
some  soothing  dream — If  such  it  be,  grant,  O  ye 
heavenly  powers  I  that  I  may  never  wfuie." 

"  O  gentle  ^outh  !'*  replied  the  beauteous  orphan, 
still  clasped  m  his  embrace,  "  what  joy  now  fills 
the  bosom  of  Monimia,  at  this  triumph  of  thy  virtue 
and  thy  love  ?  When  I  see  these  transports  of  thy 
affection,  when  I  find  thee  restored  to  that  place  in 
my  esteem  and  admiration,  which  thou  hadst  lost 
by  the  arts  of  calumny  and  malice — this  is  a  meet- 
ing which  my  most  sanguine  hopes  durst  not  pre- 
sage!" 

So  entirely  were  the  faculties  of  Renaldo 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  restored 
Monimia,  that  he  saw  not  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  wept  with  transport  over  this  affecting  scene. 
He  was  therefore  amazed  at  the  interposition  of 
Madam  Clement,  who,  while  the  shower  of  sympa- 
thetic pleasure  bedewed  her  cheeks,  congratulated 
the  lovers  upon  this  happy  event,  crying,  ^  These 
are  the  joys  which  virtue  caUs  her  own."  They 
also  received  the  compUments  of  a  reverend  clergy- 
man, who  told  Mommia.  she  had  reaped,  at  last, 
the  fruits  of  that  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  which  she  nad  so  devoutly  practised  during 
the  term  of  her  affliction.  And,  lastly,  they  were 
accosted  by  the  physician,  who  was  not  quite  so 
hackneyt^d  in  the  ways  of  death,  or  so  callous  to 
the  finer  sensations  of  the  soul,  but  that  he  blub- 
bered plentifiiUy,  while  he  petitioned  Heaven  in 
behalf  of  such  an  accomplished  and  deserving  pair. 

Monimia  taking  Madam  Clement  by  the  hand, 
♦*  Whatever  joy,"  said  she,  **  Renaldo  derives  from 
this  occasion,  is  owing  40  the  bounty,  the  com- 
passion, and  maternal  care  of  this  incomparable 
lady,  together  with  the  kind  admonitions  and  hu- 
manity of  those  two  worthy  gentiemen." 

Melvii,  whose  passions  were  still  in  agitation, 
and  whose  mind  could  not  yet  digest  the  incidents 
that  occurred,  embraced  them  aU  by  turns;  but 
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like  the  faithful  needle,  which,  thouifh  shaken  for 
an  instant  from  its  poise,  immediately  regains  its 
true  direction,  and  points  inyariably  to  the  pole, 
he  soon  returned  to  his  Monimia ;  again  he  held  her 
in  his  arms,  agzdn  he  drank  enchantment  from  her 
eyes,  and  thus  poured  forth  the  effusions  of  his 
soul. — "Can  I  then  trust  the  evidence  of  sense? 
And  art  thou  really  to  my  -wish  restored  ?     Never, 

0  never  did  thy  beauty  shine  with  such  bewitching 
grace,  as  that  which  now  confounds  and  captivates 
my  view!  Sure  there  is  something  more  than 
mortal  in  thy  looks ! — Where  hast  thou  lived  ? — 
where  borrowed  this  perfection? — ^whence  art  thou 
now  descended? — Oh!  I  am  all  amazement,  joy, 
and  fear! — Thou  wilt  not  leave  me! — No!  we 
must  not  part  again.  By  this  warm  kiss !  a  thousand 
times  mof  e  sweet  than  all  the  fragrance  of  the  east  I 
we  never  more  will  part  01  this  is  rapture, 
ecstasy,  and  what  no  language  can  explain  !*' 

In  the  midst  of  these  ejaculations,  he  ravished  a 
banquet  from  her  glowing  lips,  that  kindled  in  his 
heart  a  flame  which  rushed  through  every  vein, 
and  glided  to  his  marrow.  This  was  a  privilege  he 
had  never  claimed  before,  and  now  permitted  as  a 
recompense  for  all  the  penance  he  had  suffered. 
Nevertheless,  the  cheeks  of  Monimia,  who  was 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  familiarities,  un- 
derwent a  total  suffusion;  and  Madam  Clement 
discreetly  relieved  her  from  the  anxiety  of  her 
situation,  by  interfering  in  the  discourse,  and  rally- 
ing the  Count  upon  his  endeavours  to  monopolize 
such  a  branch  of  happiness. 

•*  O  my  dear  lady  I"  replied  Benaldo,  who  b^ 
this  time  had,  in  some  measure,  recovered  his 
recollection,  "  forgive  the  wild  transports  of  a  fond 
lover,  who  hath  so  unexpectedly  retrieved  the  jewel 
of  his  soul !  Yet,  &r  from  wishing  to  hoard  up 
his  treasure,  he  means  to  communicate  and  diffuse 
his  happiness  to  all  his  friends.  O  my  Monimia  1 
how  will  the  pleasure  of  this  hour  be  propagated  1 
As  yet  thou  knowest  not  all  the  bliss  that  is  reserved 
for  thy  enjoyment  I — Meanwhile,  I  long  to  learn  by 
what  contrivance  this  happy  interview  hath  been 
effected.  Still  am  I  ignorant  hbw  I  was  transported 
into  this  apartment,  from  the  lonely  vault  in  which 

1  mourned  oyer  my  supposed  misfortune  l" 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

The  Mystery  unfolded.    Another  Recognition,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  Reader  could  not  foresee. 

The  French  lady  then  explained  the  whole  mystery 
of  Monimia's  death,  as  a  stratagem  she  had  con- 
certed with  the  clergyman  and  doctor,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  pernicious  designs  of  Fathom,  -who 
seemed  determined  to  support  his  &lse  pretensions 
by  dint  of  perjury  and  fraud,  which  they  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  elude.  She  observed, 
that  the  physician  had  actually  despaired  of  Moni- 
mia's life,  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  herself  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  prognostic,  that  she  wrote 
the  letter  to  Renaldo,  which  she  committed  to  the 
care  of  Madam  Clement,  with  an  earnest  entreaty, 
that  it  should  not  be  sent  till  after  her  decease. 
But  that  lady,  believing  the  Count  had  been  cer- 
tiinly  abused  by  his  treacherous  confidant,  des- 
patched the  billet  without  the  knowledge  of  Moni- 
mia, whose  health  was  restored  by  the  indefatigable 
care  of  the  physician,  and  the  sage  exhortations  of 
the  clergyman,  by  which  she  was  reconciled  to 
life. — In  a  word,  the  viUany  of  Fathom  had  in- 


spired her  with  some  fount  hope  that  BeDaldonigiit 
still  be  innocent ;  and  that  notion  contributed  cut 
a  little  to  her  cure. 

The  letter  having  so  effectually  answered  their 
warmest  hopes,  in  bringing  back  Renaldo  socli^ 
pattern  of  constancy  and  love,  the  confederates,  b 
consequence  of  his  enthusiastic  sorrow,  had  plajiof^ 
this  meeting,  as  the  most  interesting  way  of  it- 
storing  two  virtuous  lovers  to  the  arms  of  eaeli 
other ;  for  which  purpose  the  good  clergyman  hA 
pitched  upon  his  own  church,  and  indulged  tt.m 
with  the  use  of  the  vestry,  in  which  they  nov  vwe 
presented  with  a  small  but  elegant  collatioo. 

Melvil  heard  this  succinct  detail  with  equal  joy 
and  admiration.  He  poured  forth  the  dictates  of 
his  gratitude  to  the  preservers  of  his  happinese.- 
"  This  church,"  said  he,  "  shall  henceforth  po«a 
a  double  share  of  my  veneration ;  this  boly  ntaa 
will,  I  hope,  finish  the  charitable  work  be  la 
begun,  by  tying  those  bands  of  our  happines, 
wUch  nought  but  death  shall  have  power  to  m- 
bind."  Then  turning  to  that  object  which  wastk 
star  of  his  regard,  **Do  I  not  over-rate,"  said  he, 
"  my  interest  with  the  fair  Monimia?"  She  made 
no  verbal  reply  j  but  answered  by  an  emphatic 
glance,  more  eloquent  than  all  the  power  of  rhetonc 
and  speech.  Tlus  language,  which  is  universal  ia 
the  world  of  love,  he  perfectly  well  undprstood, 
and,  in  token  of  that  faculty,  sealed  the  asseot 
which  she  had  smiled,  with  a  kiss  imprinted  oo  her 
polished  forehead. 

In  order  to  dissipate  these  interestiog  ideas, 
which,  by  being  too  long  indulged,  might  have 
endangered  his  reason.  Madam  Clement  entrtated 
him  to  entertain  the  company  with  a  detail  of  wlut 
had  happened  to  him  in  his  last  journey  to  the 
empire,  and  Monimia  expressed  a  desire  of  koow- 
ing,  in  particular,  the  issue  of  his  contest  witi 
Count  Trebasi,  who,  she  knew,  had  usurped  tk 
succession  of  his  father. 

Thus  solicited,  he  could  not  refuse  to  grsti^ 
their  curiosity  and  concern.  He  explained  kis 
obligations  to  the  benevolent  Jew ;  related  the 
steps  he  had  taken  at  Vienna  for  the  recoTery  d 
his  inheritance ;  informed  them  of  his  happy  rea> 
counter  with  his  father-in-law ;  of  his  sistfrt 
deliverance  and  marriage ;  of  the  danger  into  wbieb 
his  life  had  been  precipitated  by  the  news  of  Mooi 
mia*s  death ;  and,  lastly,  of  his  adventure  with  t' 
banditti,  in  favour  of  a  gentleman,  who,  he  aftff' 
wards  understood,  had  been  robbed  in  the  mo 
base  and  barbarous  manner  by  Fathom.  He  lik 
wise,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  of  hii 
mistress  in  particular,  communicated  some  circaiR' 
stances,  which  shall  appear  in  due  season. 

Monimia's  tender  frame  being  quite  fatigne< 
with  the  scene  she  had  acted,  and  her  mind  o>e^ 
whelmed  with  the  prosperous  tidings  she  had  heard 
after  having  joined  the  congratulations  of  the  cm 
pany,  on  the  good  fortune  of  her  Renaldo,  begH 
leave  to  retire,  that  she  might  by  repose  recruj 
her  exhausted  spirits ;  and  the  night  being  yreit] 
far  spent,  she  was  conducted  by  her  lover  to  Madd 
Clement's  coach,  that  stood  in  waiting,  inwbicj 
also  the  rest  of  the  company  made  shift  to  erohori^ 
and  were  carried  to  the  house  of  that  good  latl^ 
where,  after  they  were  invited  to  dine,  and  Mtlv 
entreated  to  bring  Don  Diego  and  the  Jew  alorJ 
with  them,  they  took  leave  of  one  another,  ^ 
retired  to  their  respective  lodgings  in  a  traD>poi 
of  joy  and  satisfaction. 
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As  for  Benaldo,  Ins  rapture  was  still  mixed  with 
appreheniion,  that  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  was 
DO  more  than  an  unsubstantial  vision,  raised  by 
some  gay  delirium  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
While  his  breast  underwent  those  violent,  though 
blissful  emotions  of  joy  and  admiration,  his  friend 
the  Castilian  spent  the  night  in  ruminating  over 
bis  OTTO  calamities,  and  in  a  serious  and  severe 
review  of  his  own  conduct  He  compared  his  own 
>ehaTioiir  with  that  of  the  voung  Hungarian,  and 
fnaod  himself  so  light  in  the  s^e,  that  he  smote 
bis  breast  with  violence,  exclaiming  in  an  agony 
of  remorse : 

"  CoQDt  Melyil  has  reason  to  grieve ;  Don  Diego 
to  despair.    His  misfortunes  flow  from  the  villany 
of  mankind ;  mine  are  the  fruit  of  my  own  mad- 
nesu    He  laments  the  loss  of  a  mistress,  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  perfidious  arts  of  a  craftv  traitor. 
Sbe  was  beautiful,  virtuous,    accomplished,  and 
affectionate ;  he  was  fraught  with  sensibility  and 
lore.    Doubtless  bis  heart  must  have  deeply  suf- 
fered ,  his  behaviour  denotes  the  keenness  of  his 
voe;  his  eyes  are  ever-flowing  fountains  of  tears; 
his  bosom  the  habitation  of  sighs ;  five  hundred 
leatraes  hath  he  measured  in  a  pilgrimage  to  her 
tomb;  nightly  he  visits  the  dreary  vault  where  she 
Qov  lies  at  rest ;  her  solitary  grave  is  his  couch ; 
be  conyerses  with  darkness  and  the  dead,  until  each 
looelj  aisle  re-echoes  his  distress.    What  would  be 
bis  penance,  had  he  my  cause !  were  he  conscious 
of  baring  murdered  a  beloved  wife  and  darling 
daoghtd* !  Ah  wretch ! — ah  cruel  homicide ! — what 
bad  those  dear  victims  done  to  merit  such  a  fate  7 
Were  they^  not  ever  gentle  and  obedient,  ever 
aiming  to  give  thee  satisfaction  and  delight?    Say, 
tbit  Sera&ia  was  eiuunonred  of  a  peasant ;  say, 
that  she  had  degenerated  from  the  honour  of  her 
nee.    The  inclinations  are  involuntary;  perhaps 
tbat  stranger  was  her  equal  in  pedigree  and  worth. 
Had  they  been  fairly  questioned,  they  might  have 
justified,  at  least  excused  that  conduct  which  ap- 
pfved  so  criminal ;  or  had  they  owned  the  offence, 
tod  supplicated  |»rdon — Oh  barbarous  monster 
tbat  I  am  I  was  all  the  husband — was  all  the  father 
cxtiDgoisbed  in  my  heart?   how  shall  my  own 
wrors  be  forgiven,  if  I  refused  to  pardon  the  fhiil- 
ties  of  my  own  blood — of  those  who  are  most  dear 
to  m J  affection  ?    Yet  nature  pleaded  strongly  in 
their  behalf  1— My  heart   was  bursting  while  I 
dismissed  them  to  the  shades  of  deau.    I  was 
saddened  with  revenge !     I  was  guided  by  that 
ttvage  principle  which  fiilsely  we  call  honour. 
Accursed  phantom  I  that  assumes  the  specious  title, 
>fid  misleads  our  wretched  nation  I    Is  it  then 
honourable  to  skulk  like  an  assassin,  and  plunge 
the  wcret  dagger  in  the  heart  of  some  unhappy 
man,  who  hath  incurred  my  groundless  jealousy  or 
nspidon,  without  indulging  him  wiUi  that  oppor- 
taaity  which  the  worst  criminal  enjoys  ?    Or  is  it 
boooarable  to  poison  two  defenceless  women,  a 
^der  wife,  an  amiable  daughter,  whom  even  a 
frown  would  almost  have  destroyed? — O!  this  is 
^*ardice,  brutality,  hell-bom  fury  and  revenge ! 
Hmen  hath  not  mercy  to  forgive  such  execrable 
S^    Who  gave  thee  power,  abandoned  ruffian ! 
over  the  lives  of  those  whom  GU)d  hath  stationed  as 
tbj  fellows  of  probation ;— over  those  whom  he 
bad  sent  to  comfort  and  assist  thee ;  to  sweeten 
*0  thy  cares,  and  smooth  the  rough  uneven  paths 
of  life?    Oil  am  doomed  to  never-ceasing  horror 
ud  remone  I  If  misery  can  atone  for  such  enor- 


mous guilt,  I  have  felt  it  in  the  extreme.  Like  an 
undying  vulture  it  pre}  s  upon  my  heart ; — to 
sorrow  I  am  wedded ;  I  hug  that  teeming  consort 
to  my  soul ; — ^never,  ah  never  shall  we  part ;  for 
soon  as  my  hme  shall  shine  unclouded  by  the 
charge  of  treason  that  now  hangs  over  it,  I  will 
devote  myself  to  penitence  and  woe.  A  cold  damp 
pavement  shall  be  my  bed ;  my  raiment  shall  be 
sackcloth ;  the  fields  shall  furnish  herbage  for  my 
food;  the  stream  shall  quench  my  thirst;  the 
minutes  shall  be  numbered  by  my  groans;  the 
night  be  privy  to  my  strains  of  sorrow,  till  Heaven, 
in  pity  to  my  sufferings,  release  me  from  the  penance 
I  endure.  Perhaps  the  saints  whom  I  have  mur- 
dered will  intercede  for  my  remission.** 

Such  was  the  exercise  of  grief,  in  which  the 
hapless  Castilian  consimied  the  night ;  he  had  not 
yet  consigned  himself  to  rest,  when  Renaldo  enter- 
mg  his  chamber,  displayed  such  a  gleam  of  wiJdness 
and  rapture  in  his  countenance,  as  overwhelmed 
him  with  amazement ;  for,  till  that  moment,  he  had 
never  seen  his  visage  unobscured  with  woe.  ^  Par- 
don this  abrupt  intrusion,  my  friend,**  cried  Melvil, 
**I  could  no  longer  withhold  from  your  participa- 
tion, the  great,  the  unexpected  turn,  which  hath 
this  night  dispelled  all  my  sorrows,  and  restored  me 
to  the  fruition  of  ineffable  joy.  Monimia  Uves ! — 
the  fair,  the  tender,  the  virtuous  Monimia  lives,  and 
smiles  upon  my  vows !  This  night  I  retrieved  her 
fVom  the  grave.  I  held  her  in  these  arms ;  I  pressed 
her  warm  deliciout  lips  to  mine  I  O  I  am  giddy 
with  intolerable  pleasure  !** 

Don  Diego  was  confounded  at  this  declaration, 
which  he  considered  as  the  effects  of  a  disordered 
brain.  He  never  doubted  that  Renaldo*s  grief  had 
at  length  overpowered  his  reason,  and  that  his 
words  were  the  effects  of  mere  frensy.  While  he 
mused  on  this  meUncholy  subject,  the  Ount  com- 
posed his  features,  and,  in  a  succinct  and  well-con- 
nected detail,  explained  the  whole  mystery  of  his 
happiness,  to  the  mexpressible  astonishment  of  the 
Spaniard,  who  shed  tears  of  satisfaction,  and  strain- 
ing the  Hungarian  to  his  breast,  ^  O  my  son,**  said 
he,  **you  see  what  recompense  Heaven  hath  in  store 
for  those  who  pursue  the  paths  of  real  virtue ;  those 
paths  from  which  I  myself  have  been  fatally  misled 
by  a  faithless  vapour,  which  hath  seduced  my  steps, 
and  left  me  darkling  in  the  abyss  of  wretchedness. 
Such  as  you  describe  this  happy  fiur,  was  once  my 
Serafina,  rich  in  every  grace  of  mind  and  body 
which  nature  could  bestow.  Had  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  bless  her  with  a  lover  like  Renaldo! 
but  no  more,  the  irrevocable  shaft  is  fled.  I 
will  not  taint  your  enjoyment  with  my  unavailing 
sighs  r 

Melvil  assured  this  disconsolate  father,  that  no 
pleasure,  no  avocation  should  ever  so  entirely  en- 
gross his  mind,  but  that  he  should  still  find  an  hour 
for  sympathy  and  friendship.  He  communicated  the 
invitation  of  Madam  Clement,  and  insisted  upon 
his  compliance,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  approving  the  object  of  his  passion. 
**  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  the  request  of  Count  de 
Melvil,**  replied  the  Spaniard,  **and  it  were  un- 

futefnl  in  me  to  decline  the  honour  you  propose, 
own  myself  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  beholding 
a  young  lady,  whose  perfections  I  have  seen  re- 
flected m  your  sorrow ;  my  curiosity  is,  moreover, 
interested  on  account  of  that  humane  gentlewoman, 
whose  uncommon  generosity  sheltered  such  virtue 
in  distress;  but  my  disposition  is  infectious,  and 
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will,  I  am  afraid,  hang  like  a  damp  upon  the  general 
festiyity  of  your  friends." 

Melyil  would  take  no  denial,  and  having  obtained 
his  consent,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Joshua,  whose 
countenance  seemed  to  unbend  gradually  into  a 
total  expression  of  joy  and  surprise,  as  he  learned 
the  circumstances  of  this  amazing  event  He  faith- 
fully promised  to  attend  the  Count  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  earnestly  exhorted 
him  to  take  some  repose,  in  order  to  qmet  the  agi- 
tation of  his  spirits,  which  must  have  been  violenUy 
hurried  on  this  occasion.  The  advice  was  salutary, 
and  Benaldo  resolved  to  follow  it 

He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  laid  himself 
down;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  he  had 
undergone,  sleep  refused  to  visit  his  eyelids,  all  his 
faculties  being  kept  in  motion  by  the  ideas  that 
crowded  so  fast  upon  his  imagination.  Neverthe- 
less, though  his  mind  continued  in  agitation,  his 
body  was  refreshed,  and  he  arose  in  the  forenoon 
with  more  serenity  and  vigour  than  he  had  en- 
joyed for  many  months.  Every  moment  his  heart 
throbbed  with  new  rapture,  when  he  found  himself 
on  the  brink  of  possessing  all  that  his  soul  held 
dear  and  amiable ;  he  put  on  his  g&y^  looks  and 
apparel;  insisted  upon  the  Castuian's  doin^  the 
same  honour  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  alteration  of 
dress  produced  such  an  advantageous  change  in  the 
appearance  of  Don  Diego,  that  when  Joshua  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  he  could  scarce  reco^se 
his  features,  and  complimented  him  very  poUtely 
on  the  improvement  of  his  looks. 

True  it  is,  the  Spaniard  was  a  personage  of  a 
very  prepossessing  mien,  and  noble  deportment; 
and  had  not  grief,  by  increasing  his  native  gravity, 
in  some  measure  discomposed  uie  symmetry  of  ms 
countenance,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  man  of  a 
very  amiable  and  engaging  physiognomy.  They 
set  out  in  the  Jew's  coach  ror  the  house  of  Madam 
Clement,  and  were  ushered  into  an  apartment, 
where  they  found  the  clergjrman  and  physician 
with  that  lady,  to  whom  Don  Diego  and  the  Hebrew 
were  by  Melvil  introduced. 

Before  they  had  seated  themselves,  Benaldo 
inquired  about  the  health  of  Monimia,  and  was 
dil^ected  to  the  next  room  by  Madam  Clement,  who 
permitted  him  to  go  thither,  and  conduct  her  to  the 
company.  He  was  not  slow  of  avuling  himself  of 
this  permission.  He  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and, 
during  his  short  absence,  Don  Diego  was  strangely 
disturbed.  The  blood  flushed  and  forsook  his 
cheeks  by  turns ;  a  cold  vapour  seemed  to  shiver 
through  his  nerves ;  and  at  his  breast  he  felt  un- 
common palpitation.  MnHi^m  Clement  observed  his 
discomposure,  and  kindly  inquired  into  the  cause ; 
when  he  replied,  **  I  have  such  an  interest  in  what 
concerns  the  Count  de  Melvil,  and  my  imagination 
is  so  much  prepossessed  with  the  perfections  of 
Monimia,  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  agonized  with 
expectation ;  yet  never  did  my  curiosity  before 
raise  such  tumults  as  those  that  now  agitate  my 
bosom." 

He  had  scarce  pronounced  these  words,  when 
the  door,  re-opening,  Benaldo  led  in  this  mirror  of 
elegance  and  beauty,  at  sight  of  whom  the  Israelite's 
countenance  was  distort^  into  a  stare  of  admira- 
tion. But  if  such  was  the  astonishment  of  Joshua, 
what  were  the  emotions  of  the  Castilian,  when,  in 
the  beauteous  orphan,  he  beheld  the  individual 
features  of  his  long  lost  Serafina ! 

His  feelings  are  not  to  be  described.  The  fond 


parent,  whose  affection  shoots  even  to  a  sense  of 
pain,  feels  not  half  such  transport,  when  he  noa* 
pectedly  retrieves  a  darling  child  fit>m  the  iogvl&ip 
billows  or  devouring  flame.  The  hope  of  Zelos  bd 
been  totally  extinguished.  His  heart  had  been 
incessantly  torn  with  anguish  and  remorse,  up- 
braiding him  as  the  murderer  of  Serafina.  Hs. 
therefore,  were  the  additional  transports  of  a  fiuher 
disburdened  of  the  guilt  of  such  enormous  homicidf. 
His  nerves  were  too  much  overpowered  bj  thii 
sudden  recognition,  to  manifest  the  sensation  of 
his  soul  by  external  signs.  He  started  not,  nor  did 
he  lift  an  hand  in  token  of  surprise ;  he  moved  not 
from  the  spot  on  which^e  stood ;  but,  rivettingbis 
eyes  to  those  of  the  lovely  phantom,  remaioed 
without  motion,  until  she,  approaching  with  ber 
lover,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  knee,  ex- 
claimed, **  May  I  yet  call  you  fiither?" 

This  powerml  shock  aroused  his  faculties;  a  cold 
sweat  bedewed  his  forehead ;  his  knees  b^an  to 
totter;  he  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and  throwing 
his  arms  around  her,  cried,  **  Oh  nature !  O  Sersfim! 
Merciful  Providence!  thy  ways  are  past  finding 
out"  So  saying,  he  fell  upon  her  nedc,  and  wept 
aloud.  The  tears  of  sympathetic  joy  trickled  dovn 
her  snowy  bosom,  that  heaved  with  rapture  in- 
expressible. Benaldo's  eyes  poured  forth  the  brinj 
stream.  The  cheeks  of  Madam  Clement  were  not 
dry  in  this  conjuncture ;  she  kneeled  by  Serafina, 
kissed  her  with  all  the  eagerness  of  maternal  affec- 
tion, and  with  uplifted  hands  adored  the  power  that 
pre-ordained  tms  blessed  event  The  clergyman 
and  doctor  intimately  shared  the  general  transport; 
and  as  for  Joshua,  the  drops  of  true  bencToleiMe 
flowed  from  his  eyes,  like  the  oil  on  Aaron's  bevd, 
while  he  skipped  about  the  room  in  an  awkvaid 
ecstasy,  and  in  a  voice  resembling  the  hoarse  no^ei 
of  the  long-eared  tribe,  cried,  **  O  father  Abraham! 
such  a  moving  scene  hath  not  been  acted  since 
Joseph  disclosed  himselfunto  his  brethren  in  Egypt* 

Don  Die^  having  found  utterance  to  his  pafiyoot 
proceeded  m  this  strain :  **  O !  my  dear  <^ild !  lo 
find  thee  thus  again,  after  our  last  unhappy  partinfr, 
is  wonderful !  miraculous !  Blessed  be  the  ^-gDoll, 
almighty  power,  that  saved  thee  for  this  boor  d 
joy !  Yet,  while  my  heart  yearns  towards  thee; 
while  I  pant  with  inconceivable  affection,  and  tbos 
review  Uiese  living  features,  which  were  so  long  mj 
study  and  delight,  I  dare  not  ask  by  what  myste^ 
rious  means  £is  meeting  is  effected ;  lest,  in  tbe 
fond  inquiry,  I  find  my  present  bUas  unreal,  and 
awake  to  misery  again !" 

"Oever  honoured  father!"  she  replied,  "ifto 
see  your  Serafina  at  your  feet,  melting  with  filial 
love  and  veneration,  can  impart  a  gleam  of  fnis- 
fiiction  to  your  breast,  enjoy  that  pleasure,  and 
behold  her  now  restored  to  your  protection  and 
paternal  will,  which  she  never  more  will  disobey. 
Alas !  had  heaven  thought  proper  to  reserve  anothf  r 
parent  for  this  interview,  our  joys  had  been  com- 
plete ;  but  she  hath  already  paid  her  debt  to  nature, 
and  from  the  seats  of  bliss  looks  down  well  pleaded 
on  this  interesting  scene." 

**  Ah,  my  Antonia !"  cried  the  father,  interrupt- 
ing her,  **  she  is  then  at  rest  Peace  be  to  her  utt> 
spotted  soul !  to  have  found  her  here,  bad  been  too 
much.  How  my  Serafina  hath  survived  my  blind- 
fold rage,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  the  guilt  of  fair 
Antonia's  death  still  hangs  upon  my  soul." 

**  Dismiss  that  fiital  thought,"  said  Serafina,  **  my 
mother  quietly  bade  adieu  to  life  in  England ;  the 
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peaceably  tspired  within  these  anns,  and  with  her 
iate$t  breatli  prayed  for  her  hapless  husband.'*  **  Her 
mind  was  ever  ^od-like,"  he  resumed;  "  she  was  a 
saint  in  rirtue,  ill  bestowed  on  such  a  wretch  as 
me ;  jet  thy  words  have  raised  a  dreadAil  burden 
from  mj  conscience.  I  am  not  then  the  dire  assassin, 
who  sacrificed  his  wife  and  daughter  to  an  infernal 
motiye,  falsely  titled  honour  ?  &ough  I  am  more 
and  more  involved  in  a  mystery,  wliich  I  long  to 
hear  explained." 

**  That  shall  be  my  task^"  cried  Benaldo,  **  but  first 
permit  me  to  implore  your  sanction  to  my  passion 
for  the  incomparable  Serafina.  Ton  already  know 
oar  matual  sentiments ;  and  though  I  own  the  pos- 
ftsaon  of  such  inestimable  worth  and  beauty  would 
be  a  recompense  that  infinitely  transcends  the  merit 
I  m  plead,  yet,  as  it  hath  been  my  good  fortune 
to  inspire  her  with  a  mutual  flame,  I  hope  to  reap 
from  yoar  indulgence  here,  what  I  could  not  expect 
from  my  own  desert ;  and  we  present  ourselves,  in 
hope  of  your  paternal  assent  and  benediction." 

**  Were  she  more  fair  and  good  and  gentle  than 
she  is,"  answered  the  Castilian,  "  and  to  my  partial 
obsemtiou  nought  e'er  appeared  on  earth  more 
beaoteoosand  engaging,  I  would  approve  your  title 
to  her  heart,  and  recommend  you  to  her  smiles, 
vith  all  a  father's  influence  and  power.  Yes,  my 
daughter !  my  joy  on  this  occasion  is  infinitely 
iDgmented  by  die  knowledge  of  those  tender  ties 
of  loTe  that  bind  thee  to  this  amiable  youth ;  a 
yoath  to  whose  uncommon  courage  and  gene- 
nxity  I  owe  my  life  and  my  subsistence,  together 
with  the  inexpressible  delight  that  now  revels  in 
my  bosom.  Enjoy,  my  chudren,  the  happy  fruits 
of  Tonr  reciprocal  attachment.  B^y  Heaven,  which 
bith  gradoosly  conducted  vou  through  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexity  and  woe,  to  this  transporting  view  of 
Wssfal  days,  indulge  you  with  that  uninterrapted 
strsam  of  pure  felicity,  which  is  the  hope,  and 
ooght  to  be  the  boon  of  virtue,  such  as  yours !" 

^  saving,  he  joined  their  hands,  and  embraced 
tbem  with  the  most  cordial  love  and  satisfaction, 
which  diffused  itself  to  every  individual  of  the  com- 
ply, who  fervently  invoked  the  Almighty  Power, 
in  biehalf  of  this  enraptured  pair.  The  tumult  of 
tb«se  emotions  having  a  little  subsided,  and  the 
Castilian  being  seated  betwixt  Renaldo  and  his 
beaateoos  bride,  he  politely  bespoke  the  indulgence 
of  Jiadam  Clement,  begging  she  would  permit  him 
to  demand  the  performance  of  the  Count's  promise, 
that  he  might  be  forthwith  made  acquainted  with 
those  drcumstancea  of  his  own  fiite  which  he  was 
w  impatient  to  leant 

The  lady  having  assured  him,  that  she  and  all 
the  company  would  take  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
"ecapitolation,  the  Spaniaid,  addressing  himself  to 
^▼il,  **In  the  name  of  Heaven !"  said  he,  **how 
«<M^  you  sapplant  that  rival,  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
^  my  resentment,  after  he  had  bewitched  the 
^vt  of  Serafina?  for,  sure,  the  affection  he  had 
kindled  in  her  breast,  must  have  long  survived  his 
l^ath."  "That  rival,"  replied  the  Count,  "who 
occurred  your  displeasure,  was  no  other  than  Re- 
^*W<»."  With  these  words,  he  applied  to  one  eye 
1  patch  of  black  silk  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
taroiog  his  face  towards  Don  Diego,  that  gentle- 
^  started  with  astonishment,  crying,  "Good 
otvftm  I  the  verj  countenance  of  Orlando,  whom 
1  alfwl  this  is  still  more  amazing  1" 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

A  retrospective  Unk,  necessary  for  theecaeatenatkm  of  Hatm 

Memoirs. 

"  Inditlge  roe  with  a  patient  hearing,'*  proceeded 
the  Hungarian,  "and  all  these  riddles  soon  will  be 
explained.  Inflamed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  foreign 
countries,  I  disobeyed  the  will  of  an  indulgent 
fother,  from  whose  house,  withdrawing  privately,  I 
set  out  for  Italy,  in  disguise,  by  the  way  of  Tyrol, 
visited  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  and,  embarking  at 
Naples,  in  an  English  ship,  arrived  at  St  Lucar, 
from  whence  I  repaired  to  Seville :  there,  in  a  few 
days,  was  my  curiosity  engaged  by  the  ftune  of  the 
&ir  Serafina,  who  was  justly  deemed  the  most  ac- 
complished beauty  in  that  part  of  Spain.  Nay,  blush 
not,  gentle  creature !  for,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven  I 
thy  charms  were  even  injured  by  the  cold  applause 
of  that  report  Nevertheless,  I  was  warmly  inter- 
ested by  the  uncommon  character,  and  eagerly 
longed  to  see  this  pattern  of  perfection.  As  Don 
Diego  did  not  train  her  up  in  that  restraint  to  which 
the  Spanish  ladies  are  subjected,  I  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  at  church ;  and  no  person 
here  present  will,  I  presume,  doubt  but  that  I  was 
instantly  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  deportment 
Had  I  thought  that  Don  Diego's  fiivour  was  unen- 
gaged,^ perhaps  I  should  have  followed  the  dictates 
of  vanity  and  inexperience,  and  presented  myself 
in  my  own  character,  among  the  crowd  of  her  pro- 
fessed admirers.  I  knew  her  fadier  had  been  an 
officer  of  distinguished  rank  and  reputation,  and 
did  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  regarded  a  young 
soldier  of  unexceptionable  pedigree,  and,  I  wiU  even 
add,  of  imtuntcd  fame.  Nor  did  I  suppose  my 
own  father  could  have  objected  against  such  an 
advantageous  match;  but  by  dint  of  industrious 
inquiry,  I  learned,  that  the  divine  Serafina  was 
already  betrothed  to  Don  Manuel  de  Mendoza, 
and  this  information  overwhelmed  me  with 
despair. 

"  After  having  revolved  a  thousand  projects  for 
retarding  and  preventing  that  detested  union,  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  my  talent  for  drawing, 
and  professed  myself  a  master  of  that  science,  m 
hope  of  being  employed  by  the  father  of  Serafina, 
who,  I  knew,  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  improving 
his  daughter's  education.  Accordingly  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  his  notice,  was  invited  to 
his  house,  honoured  with  his  approbation,  and  fur- 
nished with  imrestricted  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing with  the  dear  object  of  my  love.  The  passion 
which  her  beauty  had  kindled,  was  by  the  perfec- 
tions of  her  mind  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  of 
transport  as  could  not  be  concealed  from  her  pene- 
tration. She  chanced  tc  relish  my  conversation ; 
I  gradually  acquired  Ler  friendship ;  pity  was  the 
next  passion  that  she  entertained  in  my  favour. 
I  then  ventured  to  disclose  myself^  and  the  dear 
charmer  did  not  disapprove  of  my  presumption. 
She  and  her  mother  had  been  perplexed  with  some 
religious  scruples,  concerning  which  they  appealed 
to  my  opinion ;  and  I  was  happy  enough  to  set 
their  minds  at  ease. 

This  sort  of  intercourse  naturally  created  a 
mutual  confidence  among  us ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  was 
blessed  with  the  daughter's  love,  and  mother's  ap- 
probation. Don  Diego  will  pardon  those  clandes- 
tine measures,  which  we  took,  from  a  ftill  persuasion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  render  him  propitious  to 
the  views  in  which  our  hearts  and  hands  were  so 
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deeply  interested.  I  did  not  then  knov*how  little 
he  was  addicted  to  superstition. 

Without  entering  into  a  detful  of  the  schemes 
-we  projected  to  demy  the  happiness  of  Mendoza, 
I  shall  only  ohsenre,  that,  knowing  the  fatal  day 
was  at  length  unalterably  fixed,  we  determined  to 
elude  the  purpose  of  Don  Diego  by  flight;  and 
every  thing  was  actually  prepared  for  our  escape. 
When  the  hour  of  appointment  arrived,  I  repaired 
to  the  place  at  which  I  had  proposed  to  enter  the 
house,  and  stumbled,  in  the  dark,  over  the  body  of 
a  man  still  warm,  and  bleeding.  Alarmed  at  this 
occurrence,  I  darted  myself  through  the  window, 
and  rushing  to  the  apartmeut  of  the  ladies,  (im- 
mortal powers  I)  beheld  the  peerless  Serafina,  and 
her  virtuous  mother,  stretched  on  a  couch,  and,  in 
all  appearance,  deprived  of  life. 

The  company  will  easily  conceive  what  agonies 
I  felt  at  such  a  spectacle !  I  ran  towards  the  si)ot 
in  a  transport  of  horror  I  I  clasped  m^  lovely  mis- 
tress in  my  arms,  and  finding  her  still  breathing, 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  wake  her  iVom  the 
trance.  Antonia  was  overwhelmed  with  the  same 
lethargic  power.  My  fancy  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  apprehension  of  their  being  poisoned. 
Regiirdless  of  my  own  situation,  I  farmed  the 
family,  called  for  assistance,  and  requested  the  ser- 
vants to  summon  Don  Diego  to  the  dismal  scene. 
I  was  informed  that  their  master  had  rode  forth  in 
manifest  confusion ;  and  while  I  pondered  on  this 
surprising  excursion,  an  apothecary  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood entered  the  chamber,  and  having  exa- 
mined the  pulses  of  the  ladies,  declared  that  their 
lives  were  in  no  danger,  and  advised  that  they 
should  be  undressed,  and  conveyed  to  bed.  While 
their  women  were  busied  in  this  employment,  I 
went  into  the  court-yard,  attended  by  some  of  the 
servants  with  lights,  in  order  to  view  the  body  of 
the  man  which  I  had  found  at  my  arrivaL  His 
apparel  was  mean,  his  countenance  ferocious;  a 
long  spado  was  buckled  to  his  thigh,  and,  in  his 
belt,  were  stuck  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols ;  so  that 
we  concluded  he  was  some  thief,  who  had  waited 
for  an  opportunity,  and  seeing  the  casement  open, 
intended  to  rob  the  house,  but  was  prevented,  and 
slain  by  Don  Diego  himself^  whose  retreat,  however, 
did  not  a  little  confound  our  conjecture.  For  my 
own  part,  I  remained  all  night  m  the  house,  tor- 
tured with  fear,  vexatiou,  and  suspense. 

My  hope  was  altogether  disappointed  by  this 
unhappy  accident ;  and  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  Serafina  for  ever,  either  by  this  myste- 
rious malady,  or  by  her  marriage  with  Mendoza, 
which  I  now  despaired  of  being  able  to  defeat 
The  major-domo  having  waited  several  hours  for 
his  lord's  return,  without  seeing  him  appear,  thought 
proper  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Don  Manuel, 
with  an  account  of  what  had  happened ;  and  that 
nobleman  arriving  in  the  morning,  took  possession 
of  the  house.  A&ut  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Serafina  began  to  stir,  and,  at  five,  she  and  her  mo- 
ther were  perfectly  awake. 

They  no  sooner  recovered  the  use  of  reflection, 
than  they  gave  signs  of  equal  sorrow  and  amaze- 
ment, and  earnestly  called  for  Isabella,  who  was 
privy  to  our  design,  and  who,  after  a  very  minute 
inquiry,  was  found  in  a  lone  and  solitary  chamber, 
where  she  had  been  confined.  Such  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  honse,  that  no  person  ever  dreamed 
of  asking  how  I  had  entered,  each  domestic,  in  all 
probalnlity,  supposing  I  had  been  introduced  by 


his  fellow ;  so  that  I  tarried  unqnestioaed,  on  pte- 
tence  of  concern  for  the  distress  of  a  family  io 
which  I  had  been  so  generously  entertained,  ssd. 
by  Isabella,  sent  my  respects  and  duty  to  her  ladiesL 
She  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised,  when, 
after  every  other  servant  had  withdrawn,  she  hetrd 
the  lovely  Serafina  exclaim,  with  all  the  violence 
of  ^ef,  "  Ah !  Isabella,  Orlando  is  no  more !"  Bot 
their  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  she  ts- 
sured  them  of  my  being  alive,  and  in  the  honse. 
Hiey  recounted  to  her  Uie  adventure  of  last  night, 
which  she  explained,  by  informing  them  of  tbe 
letters  which  Don  Diego  had  intereepted.  And 
they  immediately  concluded,  that  he  had,  in  tbe 
precipitation  of  his  wrath,  killed,  by  misUke,  the 
person  who  was  fbund  dead  in  the  court-yard.  This 
conjecture  alarmed  them  on  my  account ;  they,  br 
the  medium  of  Isabella,  conjured  me  to  leave  the 
house,  lest  Don  Diego  should  return,  and  accom- 
plish his  resentment ;  and  I  was  persuaded  to  viih- 
draw,  after  I  had  settled  the  channel  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  confidant 

Being  now  obliged  to  alter  our  measures,  becaaae 
our  former  intention  was  discovered  by  Don  Diego, 
I  secured  a  retreat  for  Serafina  and  her  mother,  at 
the  house  of  the  English  consul  in  SeviUe,  who  was 
my  particular  friend ;  and,  next  day,  nnderstand- 
ing  from  Isabella  that  her  lord  had  not  yet  re- 
appeared, and  that  Don  Manuel  was  very  urgent 
in  his  addresses,  we  concerted  an  asugnation  in  the 
garden,  and  that  same  evening  I  waa  fortunate 
enough  to  convey  my  prize  to  the  asylum  I  had 
prepared  for  their  reception.  Inexprea«ble  was 
the  rage  of  Mendoza,  when  he  heard  of  their  elq>e* 
ment  He  raved  like  one  deprived  of  reason- 
swore  he  would  put  all  the  servants  of  the  iamilT 
to  the  rack — and,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence 
he  obtained  by  threats  and  promises,  set  on  foot  a 
very  strict  inquiry,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  fugi- 
tives and  Orlando,  who  had  by  some  means  or  other 
incurred  his  suspicion. 

We  eludal  his  search  by  the  vigilance  and  can- 
tion  of  our  kind  host ;  and  while  we  remained  in 
concealment,  were  extremely  astonished  to  hear 
that  the  unfortunate  Don  Die^  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head.  This  infor- 
mation overwhelmed  us  all  with  the  utmost  alBie- 
tion.  Antonia  lamented,  without  ceasing,  the 
disgrace  of  her  beloved  lord,  from  whom  she  never 
would  have  withdrawn  herself,  but  with  the  liveW 
hope  of  a  reconciliation,  after  the  first  transports  of 
his  ire  should  have  subsided,  and  the  real  character 
of  Orlando  should  have  appeared.  It  was  not  Umg 
before  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  Mendoza  was 
the  accuser  of  Don  Diego — 

Nay,  start  not,  Signior ;  Manned  was  sustoally  that 
traitor  I  This  was  the  turn  of  his  revenge !  when 
he  found  himself  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  poer 
sessing  the  incomparable  Serafina,  he  took  a  base 
advantage  of  your  absence  and  retreat  fie  posted 
to  Madnd,  impeached  you  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  having  maintained  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  Spain,  included  me  in  his  accu- 
sation, as  a  spy  for  the  House  of  Anstria^  and 
framed  such  a  plausible  tale,  from  thecircnmstances 
of  your  distress,  that  Don  Diego  was  outlawed,  and 
Mendoza  gratified  with  a  grant  of  his  estate. 

These  melancholy  incidents  made  a  deep  imprvs 
sion  upon  the  mind  of  the  virtuous  Antftwi^^  who^ 
waving  every  other  consideration,  would  have  per* 
sonally  appeared  for  the  vindication  of  her  has 
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band*8  honour,  had  not  we  dissuaded  her  from  such 

a  rash  undertaking,  by  demonstrating  her  inability 
to  contend  with  such  a  powerful  antagonist ;  and 
representing  that  her  appearance  would  be  infallibly 
atteoded  with  the  ruin  of  Serafina,  who  would  cer- 
tainly fail  into  the  hands  of  the  yillain  to  whom  she 
had  been  contracted.  We  exhorted  her  to  wait 
patiently  for  some  happy  revolution  of  fortune,  and 
encoura^  her  with  the  hope  of  Don  Diego's  ex^^ 
erting  hmiself  e£fectuaUy  in  his  own  defence. 

Meanwhile  our  worthy  landlord  was  suddenly 
CQt  off  by  death ;  and  his.  widow  being  resolved  to 
retire  into  her  own  country,  we  secretly  embarked 
io  the  same  ship,  and  arrived  in  England  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  Antonia  still  continued  to 
pine  over  the  ruin  of  her  house ;  as  she  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  Don  Diego,  she  concluded  he  was 
dead,  and  mourned  with  unabating  sorrow.  In  vain 
I  assured  her,  that,  soon  as  my  own  affairs  should 
be  adjusted,  I  would  exert  my  whole  endeavours 
to  find  and  succour  him.  She  could  not  imagine 
that  a  man  of  his  spirit  and  disposition  would  live 
so  long  in  obscority.  And  her  affliction  derived 
neir  force  from  the  death  of  the  consul's  widow, 
▼ith  whom  she  had  Uved  in  the  most  unbounded 
intimacy  and  friendship.  From  that  day,  her  health 
eridently  decUned.  She  foresaw  her  dissolution, 
and  coniforted  herself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
husband  and  her  friend  in  a  place  where  no  treachery 
is  felt,  and  no  sorrow  is  known ;  confident  of  my 
integrity,  and  the  purity  of  my  love,  she,  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  recommended  Sendina  to  my  care. 

Ha !  weepest  thou,  fair  excellence,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  that  tender  scene,  when  the  good  Anto- 
nia, on  the  bed  of  death,  joined  thy  soft  hand  to 
mine,  and  said,  '*  Renaldo,  I  bequeath  this  orphan 
to  your  love ;  it  is  a  sacred  pledge,  which,  if  you 
cherish  with  due  honour  and  regard,  internal  peace 
aod  happiness  will  ever  smile  within  your  boisom ; 
bat  if  you  treat  it  with  indifference,  dishonour,  or 
neglect,  just  Heaven  will  punish  your  breach  of  trust 
vith  everlasting  disappomtments  and  disquiet" 

**  Signior  Don  Diego,  I  see  you  are  moved,  and 
therefore  will  not  dwell  on  such  distressful  circum- 
stances. The  excellent  Antonia  exchanged  this 
life  for  a  more  happy  state ;  and  so  exquisite  was 
the  sorrow  of  the  tender-hearted  Serafina,  as  to 
torture  me  with  the  apprehension  that  she  would 
not  long  survive  her  pious  mot^*"*  How  I  obeyed 
the  injunctions  of  that  departing  sunt,  Monimia 
(for  that  name  she  now  assumed)  can  testify, 
nntil  that  artfid  serpent  Fathom  glided  into  our 
mutual  confidence,  abused  our  ears,  poisoned  our 
onsospected  fiiith,  and  effected  that  fatal  breach, 
productive  of  all  the  misery  and  vexation  which 
ve  have  suffered,  and  which  is  now  so  happily 
wpelled." 

"*  Heaven,"  said  the  Castilian,  **  hath  visited  me 
for  the  sins  and  errors  of  my  ^outh;  ^et,  such 
mercy  hath  been  mingled  with  its  chastisements, 
I  dare  not  murmur  or  repine.  The  tears  of  peni- 
tence and  sorrow  shall  water  my  Antonia's  grave ; 
*s  for  Mendoza,  I  rejoice  at  his  treachery,  by  which 
the  obligation  of  my  promise  is  cancelled,  and  my 
h^ar  fully  acquitted.  He  shall  not  triumph  in 
his  gnilL  My  services,  my  character,  and  innocence, 
Khali  soon  confront  his  perfidy,  and,  I  hope,  defeat 
his  interest.  The  king  is  just  and  gracious,  nor  is 
mj  fiunily  and  name  unknown." 

Here  the  Jew  interposing,  presented  to  him  a 
letter  from  •  person  of  consequenoe  at  Madrid, 


I  whom  Joshua  had  interested  in  the  cause  of  Don 
Diego ;  that  nobleman  had  already  found  means  to 
represent  the  case  of  Zelos  to  his  majesty,  who  had 
actually  ordered  Don  Manuel  to  be  confined,  until 
the  injured  person  should  appear  to  justify  himself^ 
and  prosecute  his  accuser  according  to  the  terms  of 
law.  At  the  same  time  Don  Diego  was  summoned 
to  present  himself  before  the  kin^  within  a  limited 
time,  to  answer  to  the  charge  which  Mendoza  had 
brought  against  him. 

The  Spaniard's  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude 
and  joy,  when  he  read  this  intimation ;  he  embraced 
the  Jew,  who,  before  Zelos  could  give  utterance  to 
his  thoughts,  told  him  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
at  London,  having  been  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
craved  the  honour  of  seeing  Don  Diego  *,  and  that 
he,  Joshua,  was  ready  to  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

^  Then  is  my  heart  at  rest  1"  cried  the  Castilian, 
"  the  house  of  Zelos  once  more  shall  lift  up  its 
head.  I  shall  again  revisit  my  native  country 
with  honour,  and  abase  the  villain  who  hath  soiled 
my  fame !  O  my  children !  this  day  is  replete  with 
such  joy  and  satisfaction,  as  I  did  not  think  had 
been  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  grant,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  miracle  I  To  you,  Benaldo,  to 
you  illustrious  lady,  and  to  these  worthy  gentlemen, 
am  I  indebted  for*  the  restoration  of  that  for  which 
alone  I  wish  to  live  *,  and  when  my  heart  ceases  to 
retain  the  obligation,  may  I  forfeit  the  name  of  a 
Castilian,  and  scorn  and  dishonour  be  my  portion." 

Perhaps  all  Europe  could  not  produce  another 
company  so  happy  as  that  which  now  sat  down  to 
dinner  in  the  house  of  Madam  Clement,  whose  own 
benevolent  heart  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  such 
enjoyment  The  lovers  feastc^d  their  eyes  more 
than  their  appetite,  by  a  tender  intercourse  of 
glances,  which  needed  not  the  slow  interpretation 
of  speech;  while  the  Spaniard  regarded  them 
alternately  with  looks  of  wonder  and  paternal  joy, 
and  every  individual  surveyed  the  all-deserving 
pair  with  admiration  and  esteem. 

Serafina  taking  the  advantage  of  this  general 
satisfaction,  when  the  heart,  softened  into  com 
placency,  deposits  every  violent  thought :  "  I  mubc 
now,"  said  she,  **try  my  interest  with  Renaldo. 
ITie  good  company  shall  bear  witness  to  my  triumph 
or  repulse.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive,  but  to 
withhold  your  ven^ance  frcTm  the  wretched  Fathom. 
His  firaud,  ingratitude,  and  villany  are,  I  believe, 
unrivalled :  yet  his  base  designs  have  been  defeated ! 
and  Heaven  perhaps  hath  made  him  the  involuntary 
instrument  for  bringing  our  constancy  and  virtue  to 
the  test;  besides,  his  perfidy  is  already  punished 
with  the  last  degree  of  human  misery  and  disgrace. 
The  Doctor,  who  has  traced  him  in  all  his  conduct 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  will  draw  a  picture  of 
his  present  wretchedness,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
move  your  compassion,  as  it  haUi  already  excited 
mine.** 

The  generous  hostess  was  ready  to  enforce  this 
charitable  proposal  with  all  her  eloquence,  when 
Melvil,  wiUi  a  look  that  well  expressed  his  mag- 
nanimity of  love,  replied,  '*  Such  a  boon  becomes 
the  gentle  Serafina  1  O !  every  moment  furnishes 
me  with  fresh  matter  to  admire  the  virtues  of  thy 
sotil.  If  thou,  whose  tender  heart  hath  been  so 
rent  with  misery  and  anguish,  canst  intercede  for 
thy  tormentor,  who  now  suffers  in  his  turn,  shall  I 
refuse  to  pardon  the  miserable  wretch  I  No,  let  me 
glory  in  imitating  the  great  exam|>l6.  and  solicit 
Don  Diego  in  behalf  of  the  same  miscreant  whose 
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perfidious  barbarity  coat  him  aach  intolerable  iroe. 
"  Enough,"  cried  the  Caatilian,  "  I  haTe  disclaimed 
the  Tindictiye  principles  of  a  Spaniard ;  and  leave 
the  miserable  otject  to  the  sting  of  his  own  con- 
science,  which,  soon  or  late,  will  not  fail  to  ayenge 
the  wrongs  we  haye  sustained  ftom  his  deceit" 

CHAPTER  LXVL 
The  History  dnwi  near  a  Period. 
Unp^bsal  was  the  applause  which  they  acquired 
by  this  noble  sacrifice  of  their  resentment  The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  humour;  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
^TMtiiJA,  whose  fimcy  still  harboured  the  appre- 
hensions of  another  separation,  Don  Die^  consented 
that  the  indissoluble  knot  should  be  tied  between 
that  young  gentleman  and  Serafina  in  two  days,  and 
the  place  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  the  yery 
church  where  they  had  been  restored  to  the  arms 
of  each  other. 

The  loyely  bride,  with  a  silent  blush  that  set  her 
loyer*s  heart  on  fire,  submitted  to  this  determination, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  company  was  be- 
spoke for  that  auspicious  hour,  and  the  evening 
being  pretty  Ult  advanced,  they  took  leave  of  the 
ladies,  and  retired  to  their  respective  homes ;  Don 
Diego  and  his  future  son-in-law  being  reconducted 
to  their  lodgings,  in  the  coach  of  &e  Jew,  who, 
taking  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  Melvil, 
observed  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  this  occasion 
to  supply  the  Castilian  with  a  sum  of  money,  in 
order  to  support  his  dignity  and  independence,  in 
furnishing  Serafina  with  every  thing  suitable  to  her 
rank  and  merit;  and  that  he  would  willingly 
accommodate  hixn,  provided  he  knew  how  to  pro- 
pose it  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  his  punctihous 
disposition. 

Renaldo,  thanking  him  for  this  generous  anti- 
cipation, advised  him  to  solicit  the  Spaniard's  cor- 
respondence in  the  way  of  business,  and  to  put 
the  whole  on  the  fboting  of  his  own  interest ;  by 
whidi  means  Don  Diego's  delicacy  could  sustain  no 
affiront  Fraught  with  this  instruction,  the  Israelite 
desired  a  private  audience  of  the  Castilian,  in  which, 
after  an  apology  for  the  freedom  of  his  demand, 
**  Signior  Don  Diego,"  said  he,  **  as  your  fortune 
hi^  been  so  long  embeszled  by  your  adversary  in 
Spain,  and  your  correspondence  with  that  country 
entirely  cut  o£^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  your 
finances  are  at  present  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
tniiitit^in  the  spleudouT  of  your  fiunily.  Count  de 
Melvil's  whole  fortune  is  at  your  command;  and 
had  not  he  been  afhdd  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
peculiar  ddicacy  of  ^oor  sentiments,  he  would  have 
pressed  yon  to  use  it  for  your  convenience.  For 
my  own  part,  over  and  above  the  inclination  I  have 
to  serve  Don  Diego,  I  consult  my  own  private 
advantage  in  desiring  you  to  accept  my  service  on 
this  occasion.  Money  is  the  chief  commodity  in 
which  I  deal,  and,  if  you  honour  me  with  your 
commands,  I  shall  be  a  gainer  by  my  obedience.*' 

Don  Diego  replied,  with  a  smile  that  denoted  how 
well  he  understood  the  meaning  of  this  address, 
"  Surely,  Signior,  I  am  bound  bv  the  strongest  ties 
to  exert  my  utmost  endeavours  u»r  your  advantage: 
and  I  pray  God  thb  your  proposal  may  have  £at 
issue.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Count's 
generosity  and  refined  notions  of  honour;  and 
too  much  obliged  by  him  already,  to  hesitate  with 
punctilious  reserve  in  accepting  his  future  assistance. 


Nevertheless,  since  you  have  contrived  a  scheme  fa 
removing  all  scruples  of  that  sort,  I  shall  execute  is 
with  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  form  of  business,  yo& 
shall  have  all  the  security  I  can  give  for  what  shall 
be  necessary  to  answer  my  present  oocaaoos.'' 

The  preliminaries  being  thus  settled,  Joihia 
advanced  for  his  use  a  thousand  pounds,  for  vhich 
he  would  take  neither  bond,  note^  nor  receipt, 
desiring  only  that  the  Castilian  would  nuik  h  in 
his  own  pocket  book,  that  the  debt  might  ^ipear, 
in  case  any  accident  should  befiil  the  borrower. 
Although  the  Spaniaid  had  been  accustomed  to  tk 
uncommon  generodty  of  Melvil,  he  could  not  hdp 
wondering  at  this  nobleness  of  behavioiir,  so  little 
to  be  expected  from  any  merchant,  much  les  from 
a  Jewish  broker. 

While  this  affsir  was  on  the  anvil,  Benaldo^  vl» 
could  no  longer  withhold  the  oommunicatioD  <tf  his 
happiness  from  his  sister  and  relations  in  Geraaaj, 
took  up  the  pen,  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-lfi- 
law,  recounted  all  Uie  circumstances  of  the  ^- 
prising  turn  of  fiUe  which  he  had  experienced  sinn 
nis  arrival  in  England.  He  likewise  related  the 
story  of  Don  Diego,  informed  ^em  of  the  da; 
iq>pointed  for  his  nuptials,  and  entreated  the  Mijor 
to  make  a  journey  to  London  with  his  wife'  <x,'^ 
that  should  be  impracticable,  to  come  as  far  it 
Brussels,  where  they  should  be  met  by  himasdhis 
Serafina.  There  was  now  but  one  day  betveeo 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  dearest  vish, 
and  that  was  spent  m  procuring  a  license,  and  adr 
justing  the  preparations  for  the  grand  festival  Do* 
Diego  in  the  forenoon  visited  Madam  Clement,  to 
whom  he  repeated  his  warm  acknowledgneDts  v 
her  bounty  imd  maternal  affection  to  his  dan^ter, 
and  presented  to  Serafina  bank  notes  to  the  anuxiot 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  defray  the  necesean 
expense  of  her  wedding  ornaments. 

All  the  previous  steps  being  taken  for  the 
solemnisation  of  this  interesting  event,  and  the 
hour  of  appointment  arrived,  the  bridegrooia. 
accompanied  by  his  fiOher-in-law,  hastened  to  tJK 
place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  the  vestry-room  ot 
the  church  we  have  already  described  ;^  where  ta<7 
were  received  by  the  good  clergyman  in  his  caDo- 
nicals;  and  here  they  had  not  waited  nuDV 
minutes,  when  they  were  joined  by  Madam  Ci^ 
ment  and  the  amiable  bride,  escorted  by  the  ftieo^) 
ph]rucian,  who  had  all  along  borne  such  a  share  iii 
their  concerns.  Serafina  was  dressed  in  a  sack  w 
white  satin,  and  the  ornaments  of  her  head  veR 
adjusted  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  which  gsTe  > 
peculiar  air  to  her  appearance,  and  an  additioeu 
spirit  to  Uiose  attractions  which  engaged  the  hc«| 
of  each  beholder.  There  was  nothing  remarkab* 
in  the  habit  of  Benaldo,  who  had  copied  the  p^ 
ness  and  elegance  of  his  mistress ;  but,  when  she 
entered  the  place,  his  features  were  animated  vith  t 
double  proportion  of  vivacity,  and  their  eyes  meet* 
ing,  seemed  to  kindle  a  blaze  which  diffused  ▼amth 
and  joy  throuj^  the  countenances  of  sll  present 

After  a  short  pause,  her  &ther  led  her  to  ue 
altar,  and  gave  her  away  to  the  transported  K^ 
naldo,  before  the  priest  who  performed  the  ceit* 
mony,  and  bestowed  the  nuptial  benediction  f» 
this  enraptured  pair.  The  sanction  of  the  chtirch 
being  thus  obtained,  they  withdrew  into  the  vest^ 
where  Melvil  sealed  his  title  on  her  rosy  ^P^^'f 
presented  his  wife  to  the  company,  who  embrae^ 
her  in  their  turns,  with  fervent  wishes  for  that 
mutual  happin< 
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TluNigh  the  Meoe  of  tluB  tmmction  was  remote 
from  80 J  inhabited  ndgfaboorhood,  the  church  was 
■urroimded  hj  a  CTOwd  of  people,  who^  wkh  im- 
commoQ  demonstratioii  of  aurpnae  and  admiratdon, 
petitkmed  Hearren  to  bleaa  eo  fair  a  couple.  Such 
indeed  was  their  eagerness  to  see  them,  that  some 
lives  were  endangered  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  which  attended  them  with  loud  acclamations 
to  the  coach,  after  the  bridegroom  had  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  minister  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  that  parish,  and  thrown 
seTeral  handfuls  of  money  amoi^  the  multitude. 
Serafina  reimborked  in  Madam  Clement's  conve- 
nience,  with  that  good  lady  and  Don  Diego,  while 
Beoaldo,  with  the  clergyman  and  doctor,  followed 
in  Joshua's  coach,  to  a  feasant  country  house  upon 
the  Thames,  at  tiie  di^ance  of  a  few  miles  firom 
Lond4».  Tlus  the  Jew  had  borrowed  from  the 
owner  for  a  few  days,  and  there  they  were  receiyed 
by  that  honest  Hebrew,  who  luid  provided  a  yery 
elegant  entertainment  for  the  occasion.  He  had 
also  bespoke  a  small  but  excellent  band  <tf  music, 
which  regaled  their  ears  while  they  sat  at  dinner ; 
ud  the  afternoon  being  calm  and  serene,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  take  the  air  on  the  river,  m  a 
barge  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

But,  ttotwHhatandmg  this  diversity  of  amuse- 
ment, Benaldo  would  l^ve  found  it  the  longest  day 
be  had  ever  passed,  had  not  his  imagination  been 
direrted  by  an  incident  which  employed  his  atten- 
tion during  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening. 
They  had  drank  tea,  and  engaged  in  a  party  at 
whist,  when  they  were  surprised  with  a  noise  of 
contention  from  a  public  house,  that  fronted  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  sat 
Alarmed  at  diis  uproar,  they  forsook  their  cards, 
and,  throwing  up  the  casement,  beheld  a  hearse 
HUToonded  by  four  men  on  horseback,  who  had 
stopped  the  carria^,  and  violently  pulled  the  driver 
from  his  seat  This  unconunon  arrest  had  engaged 
^  cariosity  of  the  publican's  fiunily,  who  stood  at 
the  door  to  observe  the  oonsequenoe,  when  all  of  a 
ndden  appeared  a  person  in  canonicals,  wdl 
moonted,  who,  riding  up  to  those  who  maltreated 
the  driver,  bestowed  upon  one  of  them  such  a  blow 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  as  laid  him  spraw- 
ling on  the  ground;  and,  springing  from  his  saddle 
upon  the  bmc,  took  the  reins  into  his  own  hand, 
swearing  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  would 
mmder  evert  man  who  should  attempt  to  obstruct 
thebeant 

^Rie  good  priest  who  had  married  Benaldo  was 
not  a  Imle  seandaHxed  at  this  ferocious  behaviour 
in  a  clemrman,  and  could  not  help  saying  aloud, 
he  was  a^egrace  to  the  doth ;  when  the  horseman 
looking  npio  the  window,  replied,  **  Sir,  may  1  be 
d— n'd,  if  any  man  in  England  has  a  greater  re- 
qwct  for  the  doth  than  i  have ;  but  at  present  I 
am  quite  distracted."  So  saying,  he  whipped  up 
the  horses,  and  had  actually  disentangled  the  hearse 
from  those  who  surroundea  it,  when  he  was  opposed 
by  another  troops  one  of  whom  alighted  with  great 
expedition,  and  cut  the  harness  so  as  that  he  could 
not  possibly  proceed,  finding  himself  thus  driven 
to  bay,  he  leaped  imon  the  ground,  and  exercised 
^  weapon  witib  such  amasing  strength  and  agility, 
^  several  of  his  antagonists  were  left  motionless 
on  the  field,  before  he  was  overpowered  and  dis- 
aimed  by  dint  of  numbers,  who  assailed  him  on  all 
sides. 

The  mad  parson  being  thus  taken  prisoner,  an 


dderly  person,  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance, 
went  up  to  the  hearse,  and,  unbolting  the  door,  a 
young  lady  sprung  out,  and  shrieking,  ran  directly 
to  the  public-house,  to  the  infinite  astonishment 
and  afihght  of  the  whole  fiuuily,  who  believed  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  person,  whose  body 
lay  in  the  carriage. — ^Benaldo,  who  was  with  difll- 
cmty  restrained  from  interposing  in  behalf  of  the 
clergyman  against  such  odds,  no  sooner  perceived 
this  apparition,  than  supposing  her  to  be  some  dis- 
tressed damsel,  his  Quixotism  awoke,  he  descended 
in  an  instant,  and  rushed  into  the  house,  among 
those  that  pursued  the  fair  phantom.  Don  Diego 
and  the  physician  took  the  same  road,  while  tne 
real  clergyman  and  Joshua  tarried  with  the  ladies, 
who  were,  by  this  time,  very  much  interested  in 
the  event 

Melvil  found  the  young  lady  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  gentleman,  who  had  released  her  from  the 
hearse,  and  who  now  bitterly  upbraided  her  for  her 
folly  and  disobedience;  while  die  protested  with 
great  vivacity,  that  whatever  she  might  sufifer  from 
his  severity,  die  would  never  submit  to  the  hateAd 
match  he  had  proposed,  nor  break  the  promise  she 
had  already  made  to  the  gentlonan  who  now  at- 
tempted to  rescue  her  fh>m  the  ^rraony  of  a  crod 
Either.  This  declaration  was  IbUowea  by  a  plen- 
tiful shower  of  tears,  which  the  father  could  not 
behold  with  unmoistened  eyes,  although  he  reviled 
her  with  marks  of  uncommon  dispksasure ;  and 
turning  to  the  Count,  **  I  apped  to  you,  sir,"  said 
he,  **  whether  I  hare  not  rea^n  to  curse  the  ondu- 
tifhl  obstinacy  of  that  pert  baggage,  and  renounce 
her  for  ever  as  an  alien  to  my  blood,  ^le  has,  for 
some  months,  been  solicited  in  marriage  by  an 
honest  citizen,  a  thirty  thousand  pound  man ;  and 
instead  of  listening  to  such  an  advantageous  pro- 
posal, she  hath  bestowed  her  heart  upon  a  young 
lellow  not  worth  a  groat  Ah!  you  degenerate 
hussy,  this  comes  of  your  plays  and  romances.  If 
thy  mother  were  not  a  woman  of  an  unexception- 
able life  and  conversation,  I  should  verily  believe 
thou  art  no  child  of  mine.  Run  away  with  a  beg- 
gar 1  for  shame  r 

"I  suppose,"  replied  Benddo,  ''the  person  to 
whom  your  daughter's  affection  indines,  is  that 
clergyman  who  exerted  himself  so  manfully  at  the 
door.^  "Clergyman!"  cried  the  other,  **adad! 
he  has  more  of  the  devil  than  the  church  about 
him.  A  ruffian !  he  has,  for  aught  I  know,  mur- 
dered the  worthy  gentleman  whom  I  intended  fi»r 
my  son-in-law ;  and  ^e  rogue,  if  I  had  not  kept 
out  of  his  way,  would,  I  suppose,  have  served  me 
with  the  same  sauce.  Me!  who  have  been  his 
master  for  many  jears,  and  had  resolved  to  make  a 
man  of  hiuL  Sir,  he  was  my  own  derk,  and  this 
is  the  return  I  haye  met  with  from  the  serpent 
which  I  cherished  in  my  bosom." 

Here  he  was  interrapted  by  the  arrivd  of  the 
citiaen  for  whom  he  had  expressed  such  concern  ; 
that  gentleman  had  reodved  a  contusion  upon  one 
«y^  Dy  which  the  sight  was  dtogether  obstructed, 
so  that  he  conduded  he  should  never  retrieve  the 
use  of  that  organ,  and  with  great  clamour  took  dl 
the  spectators  to  witness  the  injury  he  had  sustained ; 
he  entered  the  room  with  manifest  perturbation, 
demanded  satisfiu^ion  of  the  father,  and  peremptorily 
declared  it  should  not  be  a  lost  eye  to  him  if  there 
was  law  in  England.  This  unseasonable  demand, 
and  the  boisterous  manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
did  not  at  all  «uit  the  present  humour  of  the  dd 
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gentleman,  who  told  him  peevifihly  he  owed  him  no 
eye,  and  bade  him  go  and  ask  reparation  of  the 
person  who  had  done  him  wron^. 

The  young  lady  snatching  this  &voarable  occa- 
sion, earnestly  entreated  Melvil  and  his  company  to 
intercede  with  her  father  in  hehalf  of  her  lover, 
who,  she  assured  them,  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  good  family,  and  uncommon  merit,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  her  request  they  invited  him  and  his 
daughter  to  the  house  in  which  they  lodged,  where 
they  would  be  disencumbered  of  the  crowd  which 
this  dispute  had  gathered  together,  and  more  at 
leisure  to  consult  about  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken.  The  old  gentleman  thanked  them  for 
ttieir  courtsey,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
refuse,  and  while  he  led,  or  rather  hauled  Made- 
moiselle over  the  way,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Castilian,  Renaldo  set  the  lover  at  liberty,  made 
him  a  tender  of  his  good  offices,  and  advised  him 
to  wait  at  the  public-house  for  an  happy  issue  of 
their  negociation. 

The  pseudo-parson  was  very  much  affected  by 
this  generous  proffer,  for  which  he  made  suitable 
acknowledgments,  and  protested  before  God  he 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  part  with 
his  dear  Charlotte.  Her  father  no  sooner  entered 
the  apartment,  than  he  was  known  by  Joshua  to  be 
a  considerable  trader  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  merchant  was  glad  to  find  himself  among  his 
acquaintance.  He  was  so  full  of  the  story  which  had 
brought  him  thither,  that  he  had  scarce  sat  down 
when  he  began  to  complain  of  his  hard  fate,  in 
having  an  only  child  who  was  so  mean,  stubborn, 
and  contumacious ;  and  every  sentence  was  con- 
cluded with  an  apostrophe  of  reproaches  to  the 
delinquent 

The  Jew  having  allowed  him  to  ring  out  his 
alarm,  condoled  his  misfortune,  and  gravely  coun- 
selled the  young  lady  to  wean  her  affections  from 
such  an  unworthy  object,  for  he  supposed  her 
fiivourite  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  or  liberal  en- 
dowments, otherwise  her  father  would  not  exclaim 
so  bitterly  against  her  conduct.  Charlotte,  who 
wanted  neither  beauty  nor  understanding,  assured 
him  that  her  lover's  character  was,  in  all  respects, 
unblemished,  for  the  trutli  of  which  assertion  she 
appealed  to  her  papa,  who  owned,  with  reluctance, 
that  the  young  man  was  a  gentleman  b^  birth,  that 
he  had  served  him  with  remarkable  diligence  and 
integrity,  and  that  his  accomplishments  were  far 
superior  to  his  station  in  life.  **  But  then,'*  said  he, 
'*  the  fellow  has  not  a  shilling  of  his  own,  and  would 
you  have  me  ^ve  away  my  daughter  to  a  beggar  ?  " 

**  God  forbid  !  "  cried  the  Jew,  "  I  always  under- 
stood you  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and  am  sorry 
to  find  it  otherwise."  **  Otherwise ! "  cried  the 
citizen,  with  some  acrimony,  **take  care  what  you 
say,  sir,  a  merchant's  credit  is  not  to  be  tampered 
with."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  the  Hebrew, 
**  I  conclnded  that  your  circumstances  were  bad, 
because  you  objected  to  the  poverty  of  the  young 
man  after  you  had  owned  he  was  possessed  of  every 
other  qualification  to  make  vour  daughter  happy, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  uiat  yon  would  thwart 
her  inclinations,  or  seek  to  render  an  only  child 
miserable  on  account  of  an  obstacle  which  you 
yourself  could  easily  remove.  Let  us  suppose  you 
can  afford  to  give  with  your  daughter  ten  tiiousand 
pounds,  which  would  enable  this  young  man  to  live 
with  credit  and  reputation,  and  engage  advantage- 
oatHy  in  trade,  for  which  you  say  he  is  well  qualified. 


the  alternative  then  will  be,  whether  you  would 
rather  see  her  in  the  arms  of  a  deserving  yoctL 
whom  she  loves,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  lift 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  which  it  will  always  be  in 
your  own  power  to  improve,  or  tied  for  life  to  a 
monied  man  whom  she  detests,  cursing  her  hard 
fate,  and  despising  that  superfluity  of  wealth,  in 
spite  of  which  she  finds  herself  so  truly  wretched." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  be  startled  at  this 
observation,  which  was  reinforced  by  Benaldo'i 
saying,  that  he  would,  moreover,  enjoy  the  unalter- 
able pleasure  of  giving  happiness  to  a  worthy  map, 
whose  gratitude  would  co-operate  with  his  love,  in 
approving  himself  a  dutiful  son,  as  well  as  an  afPee- 
tionate  husband.  He  then  represented  the  £umlj 
disquiets  and  dismal  tragedies  produced  from  such 
mercenary  and  compulsive  matches,  and,  in  coo- 
elusion,  related  the  story  of  Don  Diego  and  hii 
daughter,  which,  when  the  merchant  beard,  he 
started  up  with  marks  of  terror  in  his  countenance, 
and  throwing  up  the  casement,  called  upon  Yaleotioe 
with  great  vociferation.  This  was  the  name  of  his 
daughter's  admirer,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  som- 
mons  than  he  flew  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came, 
and  the  merchant,  without  anv  further  preamble, 
seizing  his  hand,  joined  it  with  that  of  Charlotte, 
saying,  with  great  trepidation,  **  Here,  take  her,  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  thank  this  honourable  com- 
pany for  your  good  fortune." 

llie  lovers  were  transported  with  exquisite  joy 
at  this  sudden  determination  in  their  favour. 
Valentine  having  kissed  the  hand  of  his  mistress 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  rapture,  and  acknowledged 
the  merchant's  generosity,  paid  his  respects  to  the 
ladies  with  a  very  polite  aiddress,  and  with  demon- 
strations of  uncommon  gratitude  and  sensibilitr, 
thanked  the  gentlemen,  and  the  Count  in  particnlar, 
for  their  good  offices,  to  which  he  attributed  the 
happiness  he  now  enjoyed.  While  Serafina  and 
Madam  Clement  caressed  the  amiable  Charlotte, 
the  rest  of  the  company  congratulated  her  adrair«r 
upon  his  choice  and  success,  though  the  clergyman 
could  not  help  reprehending  him  for  profaning  the 
sacerdotal  habit 

Valentine  heartily  asked  pardon  for  having  given 
such  cause  of  offence,  and  hoped  he  should  be  for- 
given, as  it  was  a  disguise  which  he  thonght  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  execution  of  a  scheme  upon 
which  his  happiness  depended.  He  then,  at  the 
request  of  Renaldo,  unfolded  the  mystery  of  the 
hearse,  by  ^ving  them  to  understand  that  Cba^ 
lotte's  fittiier  having  got  inkling  of  their  mutnal 
passion,  had  dismissed  his  clerk,  and  conveyed  his 
daughter  to  a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  correspondence ; 
notwithstanding  these  precautions  they  had  foond 
means  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  letten; 
which  were  managed  by  a  third  person ;  and  his  nral 
being  very  importunate  in  his  solicitations,  they  bad 
concerted  the  expedient  of  the  hearse,  which  he 
provided  and  conducted  through  a  road  contiguons 
to  the  end  of  the  merchant's  garden,  where  Char- 
lotte, being  apprised  of  the  design,  waited  for  its 
approach,  and  embarked  in  it  without  hesitation. 
Valentine  thought  himself  sufficiently  screened 
from  discovery  by  his  disguise,  but  he  wasnnfortu- 
nately  met  by  a  servant  of  the  family,  who  recol- 
lected his  features,  and  immediately  gave  the  aUim. 
upon  which  the  father  and  his  fnends  took  horse, 
and  pursued  them  by  two  different  roads,  until  xhsj 
were  overtaken  at  this  place. 
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He  had  sciroe  finished  this  short  relation  when  his 
tiyai  blootlj  entering  the  apartment,  with  an  hand- 
kerchief tied  ronnd  his  eye,  committed  Valentine 
to  the  charge  of  a  constable,  who  attended  him,  by 
a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  threatened  to  prosecate  the  merchant 
on  an  action  of  damages  for  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
which  he  said  he  had  sustained  in  his  serrice.  The 
company  endeavoured  to  appease  this  citizen,  by 
representing  that  his  misfortune  was  no  other  than 
a  common  inflammation,  nor  was  it  owing  to  malice 
aforethought,  but  entirely  to  the  precipitate  passion 
of  an  incenaed  young  man,  who,  by  the  by,  acted 
io  his  own  defence.  At  the  same  time  the  merchant 
promised  to  make  any  reasonable  satisfaction,  upon 
which  the  other  demanded  an  obligation,  importing 
thathewodd,  in  ten  daysfWim  the  date,  bestow 
ttpon  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  portion 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  or,  m  case  of  failure, 
paj  him  double  the  sum. 

The  merchant,  exasperated  at  this  eztrawagant 
demand,  told  him  flatly  he  had  already  disposed  of 
his  daughter  to  Valentine,  who,  he  believed,  was  a 
mnch  more  deserring  man,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  wait  upon  the  magistrate  who  had  granted  the 
warrant,  in  order  to  give  bail  for  his  future  son-in- 
law.  This  was  a  mortifying  declaration  to  the 
plaintiff  though  he  condoled  himself  with  the  hope 
of  being  a  gamer  by  the  loss  of  his  eye,  and  now 
the  psun  was  over  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 
find  hiaaight  retrieved.  The  old  gentleman,  Joshua, 
and  Benaldo  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the  house 
of  the  justice,  where  he  was  immediately  admitted 
to  bail  Upon  their  return  Valentine  shifted  his 
dress,  and  they  sapped  together  with  great  cordi- 
ality and  mirui,  maintain^  at  the  expense  of  the 
discarded  lover. 

Aftei  supper  Don  Diego  walked  a  minuet  with 
Uadam  Clement ;  for  whom,  by  this  time,  he  had 
contracted  an  extraordmary  degree  of  afifection. 
Valentine  had  the  honour  to  dance  with  the  incom- 
P^nhle  Serafina*  whose  beauty  and  attractions 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  new  comers,  and  struck 
her  bashfid  partner  with  awe  and  confusion ;  and 
HelriJ  presented  his  hand  to  the  agreeable  Charlotte, 
who  performed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
father,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  joy 
<Qd  pride.  He  praised  €rod  for  throwing  him  in 
the  way  of  our  company,  and  engaged  the  clergy- 
man to  unite  the  young  couple,  after  having  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  the  ceremony,  and  invited  all 
present  to  the  wedding.  The  evening  having  been 
msengibly  consumed  m  these  avocations,  and  the 
oight  pretty  far  advanced,  the  ladies  withdrew  with- 
out ceremony ;  and  the  retreat  of  Seraiina  filled 
lin^aldo's  Irattt  with  tumult  and  emotion  *,  his 
blood  began  to  flow  in  impetuous  tides,  his  heart  to 
beat  with  redoubled  vi^ur  and  velocity,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  with  more  than  human  splen- 
door.  Now  his  imagination  began  to  anticipate  with 
the  enthusiastic  rage  of  an  inspired  sybil ;  he  was 
instantaneoosly  transported  from  the  conversation, 
fod  every  nerve  was  braced  to  such  a  degree  of 
impatience,  that  human  nature  could  not  long  en- 
dure the  tensioii. 

He,  therefore,  having  withstood  the  impulse 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  length  gave  way  to 
his  impvetuositj,  and,  springing  m>m  his  friends, 
ibond  himself  in  a  dark  passage,  at  the  Mother  end 
of  which  he  perceived  Madam  Clement  coming  out 
of  a  chamber  vnth  a  lij^t,  which  at  sight  of  him 


she  set  down,  and  vanished  in  a  moment  This 
was  the  star  that  pointed  to  his  paradise ;  he  hailed 
the  signal,  entered  the  apartment,  and,  like  a  lion, 
rushing  on  his  prey,  approached  the  nuptial  bed, 
where  Serafina,  surrounded  by  all  the  graces  of 
beauty,  softness,  sentiment,  and  truth,  lay  trembling 
as  a  victim  at  the  altar,  and  strove  to  hide  her 
blushes  from  his  view — ^the  door  was  shut,  the 
light  extinguished — ^he  owned  his  lot  was  more  than 
mortal  man  could  claim. 

Here  let  me  draw  the  decent  veil  that  ought  to 
shade  the  secret  mysteries  of  Hymen.  Away,  un- 
hallowed scoffers,  who  profane,  with  idle  pleasantry 
or  immodest  hint,  these  holy  rites;  and  leave  those 
happy  lovers  to  enjoy,  in  one  another's  arms,  un- 
utterable bliss,  the  weU-eamed  palm  of  virtue  and 
of  constancy,  which  had  undergone  the  most  severe 
refinement  A  more  deserving  pair  night's  curtain 
shrouds  not  in  its  dark  extent 

The  thoughts  of  Benaldo's  felicity  threw  a  damp 
on  the  spirits  of  Valentine,  who  saw  the  term  of  his 
probation  protracted  a  few  days  longer,  and  could 
not  help  wishing  in  his  heart  that  he  had  achieved 
the  adventure  which  would  have  abridged  his  ex- 
pectation, though  at  the  expense  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's displeasure.  He  filled  a  bumper  to  the  health 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  Growing  up  his 
eyes  with  marks  of  admiration,  exclaimed,  **  How 
happy  is  the  Count  I  alas  1  five  days  longer  must  I 
rem  my  impatience  T  **It  is  but  reasonable,  you 
rogue,  that  your  betters  should  have  the  start  of 
you,"  said  the  merchant,  who  did  him  justice  in  the 
glass,  and  counselled  him  to  drown  his  impatience 
with  good  claret  The  youth  followed  his  advice, 
and  it  was  late  before  the  company  retired  to  rest 

These  citizens,  however,  resolved  to  seize  an  op 
portunity  of  rallying  the  new-married  couple,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  with  that  view  arose  early 
in  the  morning,  on  the  supposition  of  finding  them 
still  asleep ;  but  they  were  not  a  little  surprised, 
when  they  entered  the  breakfasting  room,  to  see 
Renaldo,  andhisaimable  bed-fellow,  already  dressed, 
and  waiting  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house.  The 
old  gentleman  would  fain  have  cracked  a  joke  upon 
their  extraordinary  despatch,  but  he  was  so  much 
overawed  by  the  dignity  and  tamed  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  Serafina's  carriage,  that  he  durst  not  give 
utterance  to  his  conception;  and  Valentine  stood 
silent  and  abashed,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
being.  After  br^kfast  these  gentlemen  and  Char- 
lotte again  expressed  their  sense  of  the  obligations 
they  owed  to  this  happy  &mily,  repeated  their  in- 
vitation, and  taking  leave,  returned  to  London  in  a 
coach  that  was  provided  over  night 

Our  friends  being  thus  left  to  themselves,  Don 
Diego  turned  towi^ds  Melvil:  **Now,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  impatience  of  your  love, 
as  well  as  to  the  eagerness  of  my  own  desire  to 
make  you  happy,  I  must  beg  leave  to  interrupt,  for 
a  little  while,  the  stream  of  your  mutual  pleasure, 
and  propose  a  melancholy  excursion,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  wholly  void  of  enjoyment  I  have 
too  long  delayed  the  performance  of  my  duty  at 
Antonia's  grave — let  us  spend  the  forenoon  in  that 
pious  pilgrimage — I  will  drop  a  few  tears  to  the 
memory  of  that  excellent  woman,  and  never  after- 
wards shall  my  friends  be  troubled  with  my  grief.' 

The  proposal  being  universally  approved,  they  set 
out  for  the  place,  which  had  oft  been  visited  by 
the  gentle  Serafina,  who  conducted  her  father  to  a 
black  marble  stone,  which  Benaldo  had  ordered  to 
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be  laid  oTer  the  gnve ;  and,  aa  he  kneeled  to  klas 
the  monoment,  he  perceived  this  plain  inscription  in 
the  Spanish  tongae : — Antonia  de  Zelog  primtra  en 
todoto  que  eB  aer  b^ieno,  u  tin  segundo  en  todo  lome 
/ue  ser  deadichadOf  quidad  con  DiotI  that  is*  An' 
tonia  de  Zdotf  immaiched  in  virtue,  and  unequalled 
m  mitfortune,  adieu !  **  O  faithful  record  I  cried 
the  dastilian,  smiting  his  breast,  while  his  tears 
distilled  npon  the  marble,  **  th  j  goodness  was  the 
gift  of  Heaven,  bat  thy  misfortunes  were  derived 
from  the  guilt  of  Don  Diego ;  ^et  his  sorrow  shall 
expiate  his  offence,  and  his  pemtence  find  fitvoor  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven  I  Best,  rest,  iU-&ted  virtue ! — 
eternal  peace  shall  guard  thy  tomb,  and  angels 
minister  to  thy  unspotted  shade ;  nor  shidl  tmne 
ashes  lie  in  dark  obscurity:  here  will  I  raise  a 
monument,  more  suited  to  thy  excdlence  and  name." 
Serafina  melted  with  filial  tenderness ;  nor  were  the 
rest  tmmoved  at  this  afiecting  scene,  which  Don 
Diego  did  not  quit  without  reluetanoe. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 
The  Longeat  and  the  iMt. 
The  natnr&of  ihisvisithad  softened  every  heart, and 
saddened  every  conntenanee ;  and  they  walked  in 
solemn  silence  to  the  other  side  of  the  church-yard, 
in  order  to  regain  their  carriages ;  when,  at  the 
turning  of  the  style,  they  saw  a  young  woman,  in 
wretched  attire,  running  out  of  a  poor  habitation, 
wrin§^ng  her  hands  in  all  the  agony  of  despair. 
Notwithstanding  the  distraction  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  meanness  of  her  apparel,  she  discovered  a 
regularity  of  featuores,  and  a  delicacy  of  air,  which 
did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  misery  of  her 
equipage.  These  euibitions  of  extreme  distress 
soon  attracted  the  notice  and  compassion  of  our 
company,  and  MelviFs  beauteous  help-mate  accost- 
ing this  forlorn  damsel  with  a  pity-breathing  9Sf(e^ 
asked  the  cause  of  her  disord«'. 

**  Alas  I  dear  lady,"  cri^  ti^e  other,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  woe,  *'an  unhappy  gentleman  now 
breathes  his  last  within  thisinhospitaMekovel,  amidst 
such  excess  of  misery  as  would  melt  Uie  most  flinty 
bosom.  What  then  must  I  feel,  who  am  connected 
with  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  eomngal 
affeetionr  **  Who  is  the  unfortunate  otjectr  said 
the  physician.  **  He  was  once  well  known  in  the 
^y  world,"  re^ed  the  young  wcmian,  **hi8  name 
IS  Fathom."  Every  individual  of  the  company 
started  at  mention  of  that  detested  name.  Serafina 
began  to  tremble  with  emotion ;  and  Benaldo»  after 
a  snort  pause,  declared  he  would  go  in,  not  with  a 
view  to  exult  over  his  misery,  but  in  order  to  con- 
template the  catastrophe  of  such  a  wicked  life,  that 
the  moral  might  be  the  more  deeply  engraved  on 
his  remembrance.  The  young  Countess,  whose 
tender  heart  could  not  bear  the  shock  of  such  a 
spectacle,  retired  to  the  coach  with  Madam  Clement 
and  the  Jew,  while  Benaldoi  accompanied  bjr  the 
rest,  entered  a  dismal  apartment,  altogether  void  of 
furniture  and  convenience,  where  they  beheld  the 
wretched  hero  of  these  memoirs  stretched  almost 
naked  upon  straw,  Insensible,  convulsed,  and  seem- 
ingly in  the  grasp  of  death.  He  was  worn  to  the 
bone  either  by  &mine  or  distemper ;  his  face  was 
overshadowed  with  bair  and  filth ;  his  eyes  were 
sunk,  glased,  and  distorted ;  his  nostrils  dilated ;  his 
lips  covered  with  a  black  slough;  and  his  com- 
plexion fiided  into  a  pale  clay-colour,  tending  to  a 
yellow  hue.    In  a  word,  the  extremity  of  indij^ce. 


squalor,  and  distress  eooli  not  be  more  feelingly 
represented. 

While  Melvil  perused  this  melancholy  lesMo,  and 
groaning,  erie^  **  Beheld  the  fiite  of  manl"  he  per- 
ceived a  letter  in  the  right  hand  of  the  nnfbrtmiate 
Fathom,  which  lay  &st  clenched  across  hia  breast 
Curious  to  know  the  contents  of  this  paper,  which 
the  young  woman  said  h*  had  kept  in  tint  positioB 
for  seversl  days,  he  drew  nearer  the  wietefacd  couch, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  addresaid  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Renaldo  Count  de  Melvil,  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Joshua  Manesaeb,  meiehaiit  in 
London.  When  he  attempted  to  disengage  this 
billet  firom  the  author's  hand,  the  sorrowing  female 
feU  upon  her  knees,  entreating  hiM&  to  desisit,  and 
teUing  him,  she  had  promised,  iqmi  osfih,  to  eon- 
mnnicate  the  contents  to  no  person  upon  euiA,  bat 
to  carry  the  letter,  upon  her  husband's  deoease,  to 
the  gentleman  to  whose  care  it  was  directed. 

Bienaldo  assured  her,  upon  his  hoooor,  that  be 
was  the  very  Renaldo  Coont  de  Mehril,  fbr  whom 
it  was  intended ;  and  the  young  creature  vras  se 
much  confounded  at  this  informatioB,  tiiat,  before 
she  could  recollect  herself,  Melvil  had  opoied  the 
biUet,  and  resd  these  words— **  If  this  paper  shooM 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Renaido,  he  wiH 
understand,  that  Fathom  was  the  most  execrable 
traitor  that  ever  impoeed.upon  unsuspecting  bene- 
volence, or  attempted  to  betray  a  generous'  bene- 
fiictor.  His  whole  life  was  a  series  of  fivnd,  perfidy, 
and  the  most  abominable  ingratitude.  But,  of  aQ 
the  crimes  that  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul,  his  being 
accessoij  to  the  death  of  iSbt  incomparable  Senfina 
whose  nther  he  had  also  robbed,  was  that  for 
which  he  despaired  of  Heaven's  forgtyenesa,  nol- 
witiistanding  the  dreadfid  compunction  and  remorse 
which  have  long  preyed  upon  his  heart,  together 
wiUi  the  ineredible  misery  and  deplorable  death 
which  \}j  this  time  he  ham  undergone.  Though 
these  sufferings  and  sorrows  cannnot  atone  for  his 
enormous  gnut,  perhaps  they  will  excite  the  eora- 
pMsion  of  the  humane  Count  de  Melvil ;  at  least, 
this  confession,  which  my  conscience  dictatee  under 
all  the  terrors  of  death  and  fbturity,  may  he  a  ^wam- 
ing  fbr  him  to  avoid  henoefbrth  a  smiling  yiBain, 
like  the  execrable  Fathom,  upon  whose  miserable 
soul  Almighty  God  have  mercy." 

Renaldo  was  deeply  affected  with  the  contents  of 
this  scroll,  which  denoted  such  horror  and  despair. 
He  saw  theie  could  be  no  dinimnlation  or  onister 
design  in  this  profession  of  penitence.  He  heheld 
the  condition  of  the  writer,  which  put  all  hia  hu- 
mane passions  in  commotion ;  so  l&aX  he  rentem- 
bered  nothing  of  Fathom  but  his  present  diatiesa. 
He  could  scarce  maintain  those  indications  vrhi^ 
might  have  been  justly  deemed  the  effect  of  -weak- 
ness and  infirmity ;  and  having  desired  the  phy- 
sician and  clergyman  to  contribute  their  aasiatanee 
for  the  benefit  of  that  wretch's  soul  and  body,  he 
ran  to  the  coach,  and  communicated  the  Xe^xer  to 
the  ladies;  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  pictoie 
of  the  olgect  he  had  seen,  which  broi^ht  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  the  gentle  Serafina,  who  eamesdy  en- 
treated her  lord  to  use  his  endeavours  for  the  relief 
and  recovexT  of  the  unhappy  man,  that  he  might, 
if  poesible,  five  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  matere  re>- 
pentance,  and  not  die  in  that  dreadfbl  despair  whidi 
he  manifested  in  the  letter. 

Renaldo,  returning  to  the  house,  fbund  the  pnooa 
clerayman  reading  prayers  with  preat  fervency, 
while  Don  Di^go  stood  with  fab  ngfat  hand  Qpeo 
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hii  biCMt,  looking  stedftitly  upon  the  agonizing 
Fathom,  uid  the  jonng  iroman  kneeled,  with  her 
itieaming  e jea  lifted  np  to  Heaven,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  grief  and  deTotion.  The  physician  had  run  to 
an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  he  soon  returned  with  an  assistant,  who 
applied  a  large  blister  to  the  bock  of  the  miserable 
patient,  while  the  female,  by  the  doctor^s  direction, 
moistened  his  mouth  with  a  cordial  which  he  had 
prescribed. 

These  charitable  steps  being  taken,  Gonnt  de 
Melvil  entreated  the  apothecary's  servant  to  procure 
a  tent-bed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  per- 
SOD  with  an  imaginable  despatch ;  and,  in  less  tnan 
an  hour,  one  was  actually  pitched,  and  Fathom 
lifted  into  it,  after  he  had  been  shifted,  and  in  some 
measure  purified  from  the  dregs  of  Ids  indigence. 
Daring  this  transaction  the  lames  were  conducted 
to  a  tsYem  not  &r  ofl^  where  dinner  was  bespoke, 
that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  see  the  effect  of  their 
charity,  which  was  not  confined  to  what  we  have 
already  described,  but  extended  so  fiur,  that,  in  a 
little  tune,  the  apartment  was  comfortably  fhmished, 
ind  the  young  ereaturs  provided  with  change  of 
ipfMvd,  and  money  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
sobsistence. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  wretched 
Fathom  still  remained  insensible,  and  the  doctor 
prooounced  a  very  unftvounble  prognostic,  while 
he  ordered  a  pair  of  additional  vesicatories  to  be 
bud  upon  his  arms,  and  other  proper  medicines  to 
be  administered.  After  dinner,  the  ladies  ventured 
to  Tisit  the  place,  and  when  Serafina  crossed  the 
threshold,  the  weeping  female  fell  at  her  feet,  and, 
kissing  bier  robe,  exclaimed,  ''Sure  you  are  an 
angel  from  heaven." 

the  alteration  in  her  dress  had  made  a  very 
sj^reeable  change  in  her  appearance,  so  that  the 
Coontess  could  now  look  upon  her  without  shud- 
dering at  her  distress.  And,  as  Fathom  wasnot  in 
a  conation  to  be  disturbed,  she  took  this  opportunitv 
of  inquiring  by  what  steps  that  unfortunate  wretch 
was  conveyed  from  the  prison,  in  which  she  knew 
he  had  been  confined,  to  the  place  where  he  now  lay 
in  loch  extremity ;  and  bv  what  occurrence  he  had 
foond  a  wi£e  in  such  an  aoyss  of  misfortune.  Here 
the  other's  tears  began  to  flow  afresh.  **!  am 
ashamed,"  sud  she,  ''to  reveal  m^  own  folly;  yet  I 
dare  notrefbae  a  satis&ction  of  this  kind  to  a  person 
whohaslaid  me  under  auih  signal  obligations." 

She  then  proceeded  to  relate  her  story,  by  which 
it  appeared,  ahe  was  no  other  than  the  fidr  and  un- 
ha]^y  Hinor,  whom  the  artfhl  Fathom  had  de- 
bauched upon  his  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  manner 
already  dMciibed  in  these  memoirs.  "Heaven," 
continued  she,  "  was  pleased  to  restore  the  use  of 
my  reason,  which  I  had  lost  when  I  found  myself 
abandoned  by  the  Count;  but,  all  my  connexion 
with  my  own  ftmily  being  entirely  cut  off  and  every 
door  shut  against  a  poor  creature  who  could  procure 
90  recommendation,  except  the  certificate  signed 
by  the  physician  of  bedlam,  which,  instead  of  in- 
troducing me  to  service,  was  an  insurmountable 
ejection  to  my  character ;  I  found  myself  des- 
tiuite  of  all  means  of  subsisting,  unless  I  would 
condescend  to  live  the  infiunous  and  wretched  life 
of  a  courtesan,  an  expedient  rendered  palatable  by 
the  terrors  of  want,  cooperating  with  the  reflection 
of  the  irretrievable  loss  I  had  already  sustained. 
I  ask  pardon  for  offending  your  chaste  ears  with 
this  impure  confession  of  my  guilt,  which.  Heaven 


knows,  I  then  did,  and  now  do  look  upon  with  ab- 
horrence, and  detestation.  I  had  already  forfeited 
m^  innocence,  and  wanted  resolution  to  encounter 
misery  and  death.  Nevertheless,  before  I  could 
determine  to  embrace  the  condition  of  a  prostitute, 
I  was  one  day  accosted  in  the  Park  by  an  elderlv 
gentieman  who  sat  down  by  me  upon  a  bench,  and, 
taking  notice  of  the  despondence  which  was  evident 
in  my  countenance,  pressed  me  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  my  misfortune.  So 
much  sympathy  and  good  sense  appeared  in  his  de- 
portment and  conversation,  that  I  gratified  his 
request,  and  he,  in  return  for  my  confidence,  saved 
me  from  the  most  horrible  part  of  my  prospect,  by 
taking  me  into  his  protection,  and  reserving  me  for 
his  own  appetite.  In  this  situation  I  lived  a  whole 
year,  tmtil  I  was  deprived  of  my  keeper  by  an  apo- 
pletic  fit,  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  relations^ 
who  did  not,  however,  strip  me  of  uie  clothes  and 
moveables  which  I  owed  to  his  bounty.  Far  firom 
being  as  yet  reconciled  to  a  vicious  life,  I  resolved 
to  renounce  the  paths  of  shame,  and  converting  my 
effects  into  ready  money,  hired  a  small  shop^ 
and  furnished  it  with  haberdashery  ware,  intending 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  these 
commodities,  together  with  the  plain  work  in 
which  I  hoped  to  be  employed  so  soon  as  my 
talents  should  be  known.  But  this  scheme  did  not 
answer  my  expectation.  The  goods  spoiled  upon 
my  hands,  and  as  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, nobody  would  intrust  me  with  any  other 
business.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  most  par- 
simonious economy,  I  ran  in  debt  to  mv  landlord, 
who  seized  my  effects ;  and  an  hosier  from  whom 
I  had  received  some  parcels  upon  credit,  took  out 
a  writ  against  me,  by  virtue  of  which  I  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea,  where  I  found  my 
first  seducer.  Good  Heaven!  what  did  I  feel  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  overwhelmed  as  I  was  before 
witii  my  own  distress  I  I  with  a  loud  scream  fainted 
away,  and  when  I  recovered,  found  myself  in  the 
arms  of  Mr.  Fathom,  who  wept  over  me  with  great 
affliction.  All  his  prospects  of  gaiety  had  now 
vanished,  and  his  heart  was  softened  by  his  own 
misfortunes,  to  a  feeling  of  another's  woe,  as  well 
as  to  adue  sense  of  his  own  guilt  He  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow  for  having  been  the  occasion  of  my 
ruin,  endeavoured  to  comfort  me  with  a  promise 
of  assistance,  and  indeed,  by  {practising  medicine 
among  the  prisoners,  made  shift  to  keep  us  both 
firom  starving.  But  surely  no  sinner  underwent 
such  severe  remorse  as  that  which  he  suffered 
during  his  imprisonment  From  the  day  of  our 
meeting,  I  never  once  saw  him  smile ;  a  melancholy 
cloud  continually  overhung  his  countenance.  He 
numbered  the  minutes  by  his  groans,  he  used  to 
start  with  horror  from  his  sleep,  and,  striking  his 
breast,  would  exclaim,  "  O  Elinor  t  I  am  the  worst 
of  villains!"  Sometimes  he  seemed  disordered  in 
his  brain,  and  raved  about  Benaldo  and  Monimia. 
In  a  word,  his  mind  was  in  a  dreadfbl  situation, 
and  all  his  agonies  were  communicated  to  me, 
whom  by  this  time  he  had  married,  in  order  to 
make  some  atonement  for  my  wrongs.  Wretched 
as  he  then  was.  I  remembered  the  accomplished 
vouth  who  had  captivated  my  virgin  heart,  the  old 
impressions  still  remained,  I  saw  his  penitence, 
pitied  his  misfortune,  and  lus  wife  being  dead,  con- 
sented to  join  his  fate,  the  ceremony  haying  been 
performed  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  who  was  in  orders. 
Though  his  hard-hearted  creditor  had  no  other 
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chance  of  being  paid,  than  that  of  setting  him  at 
liberty,  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  onr  suppUcations ; 
and  this  cmelty  conspiring  with  the  anguish  of  my 
husband's  own  reflection,  affected  his  health  and 
spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer 
earn  the  miserable  pittance  which  had  hitherto 
supported  our  lives.  Then  our  calamities  began 
to  multiply.  Indigence  and  famine  stared  us  in 
the  face ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
we  resisted  their  attacks,  by  selling  or  pledging 
our  wearing  apparel,  until  we  were  left  almost 
quite  naked,  when  we  found  ourselves  discharged 
by  an  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 
This  charitable  law,  which  was  intended  for  a  con- 
solation to  the  wretched,  proved  to  us  the  most 
severe  disaster ;  for  we  were  turned  out  into  the 
streets,  utterly  destitute  of  food,  raiment,  and 
lodging,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Fathom  was  so 
weakened  by  his  distemper,  that  he  could  not  stand 
alone.  I  supported  him  from  door  to  door,  im- 
ploring the  compassion  of  charitable  Christians, 
and  was  at  length  permitted  to  shelter  him  in  this 
miserable  place,  where  his  disease  gaining  ground, 
he  lay  three  days  in  that  deplorable  condition,  from 
whien  he  hath  now  been  rescued,  though  I  fear  too 
late,  by  your  humanity  and  benevolence." 

She  shed  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
mournful  tale,  which  did  not  fidl  to  affect  the  whole 
audience,  especially  Serafina,  who  assured  her,  that 
whatever  should  happen  to  her  husband,  she  might 
depend  upon  finding  fiivonr  and  protection,  pro- 
vided her  conduct  should  correspond  with  her  pro- 
fessions. While  this  grateful  creature  kissed  the 
hand  of  her  kind  benefactress,  Fathom  uttered  a 
groan,  began  to  stir  in  the  bed,  and  with  a  languid 
voice  called  upon  Elinor,  who  instantly  withdraw- 
ing the  curtain,  presented  the  whole  company  to 
his  view.  He  had  now  retrieved  the  use  of  his 
perception  by  the  operation  of  the  blisters,  which 
began  to  torture  him  severely ;  he  looked  around 
him  with  amazement  and  affright,  and  distinguish- 
ing the  three  persons  against  whom  the  chief  ar- 
rows of  his  fraud  and  treachery  had  been  levelled, 
he  concluded  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  the  land 
of  departed  souls,  and  that  the  shades  of  those  whom 
he  had  so  grievously  injured,  were  come  to  see 
him  tormented  according  to  his  demerits. 

Fraught  with  this  notion,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  bodily  pain  which  he  felt,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clergyman  and  Joshua,  whom  he  mis- 
took for  the  ministers  of  vengeance,  he  cried  in  a 
tone  replete  with  horror,  **  Is  there  no  mercy  then 
for  penitence  ?  Is  there  no  pity  due  to  the  miseries 
I  suffered  upon  earth?  Save  me,  O  bountiful 
Heaven  I  from  the  terrors  of  everlasting  woe ;  hide 
me  from  these  dreadful  executioners,  whose  looks 
are  torture.  Forgive  me,  generous  Castilian.  O 
Renaldo !  thou  hadst  once  a  tender  heart  1  dare 
not  lift  my  eyes  to  Serafina  1  that  pattern  of  human 
excellence,  who  fell  a  victim  to  my  atrocious  guilt ; 
yet  her  aspect  is  all  mildness  and  compassion. 
Hah  1  are  not  these  the  drops  of  pity  ?  Tes,  they 
are  the  tears  of  mercy.  They  fall  like  refreshing 
showers  upon  my  drooping  soul*!  Ah,  murdered 
innocence  1  wilt  thou  not  intercede  for  thy  betrayer 
at  the  throne  of  ^cc !" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Melvil,  who  with  a 
grave  and  solemn  air  pronounced,  "  Great  hath 
been  thy  g^iilt,  unhappy  Ferdinand,  and  great  have 
l«een  thy  sufferings.  Yet  we  come  not  to  insult, 
but  to  alleviate   thy  distress.     Providence  hath 


kindly  defeated  thy  dire  mtentioiia,  which  we  thei^ 
fore  now  forgive  and  transmit  to  oblivion,  wbether 
it  be  thy  lot  to  yield  up  thy  spirit  immediatel),  or 
to  survive  the  dangerous  malady  with  which  thoa 
art  at  present  overwhelmed.  Suffer  not  thyself  to 
despair ;  for  the  mercy  of  Heaven  is  infinite ;  and 
submit  to  the  directions  of  this  worthy  gentlenua, 
who  will  employ  his  skill  for  thy  recovery,  white 
we  shall  take  care  to  fomish  thee  with  necessuy 
attendance.  As  too  much  speaking  may  be  prejo- 
dicial  to  thy  health,  I  dispense  with  thy  reply,  and 
exhort  thee  to  compose  thyself  to  rest.**  So  atyin^ 
he  drew  the  curtain,  and  the  company  reDred, 
leaving  Fathom  entranced  with  wonder. 

The  next  step  which  Benaldo  took  for  the  benefit 
of  this  wretched  penitent,  was  to  send  for  the 
apothecary,  with  whom  he  left  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  for  the  convenience  of  Fathom  asd 
his  wife ;  then  he  laid  injunctions  upon  the  physi- 
cian to  repeat  his  visits ;  and  that  gentleman,  toge- 
ther with  the  clergyman  and  Joshua,  taking  leave 
of  the  others  till  next  day,  the  Count  set  oat  with 
the  ladies  and  his  father-in-law  to  the  house  where 
they  had  lodged  the  preceding  night. 

The  reader  may  well  imagine  the  convenatioo 
of  the  evening  turned  wholly  upon  the  strange  oc- 
currence of  Sie  day,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
concerted  by  supernatural  prescience,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  vengeance,  and  afford  matter  of  triumph 
to  the  generosity  of  those  who  had  been  so  ffrieToiialy 
injur^  by  the  guilty  Fathom.    Though  not  one 
of  them  would  say  that  such  a  miscreant  onght  to 
live,  yet  all  concurred  in  approving  the  offices  of 
humanity  which  had  been  performed,  and  even  en- 
deavoured to  find  specious  pretexts  for  vindicating 
their  compassion.    Don  Diego  said,  it  would  ill 
become  a  transgressor  like  him  to  withhold  his 
forgiveness  from  a  sinner  who  had  wronged  him. 
Madam  Clement  appealed  to  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  which  had  undoubtedly  directed  them  that 
way,  for  the  purpose  they  had  fulfilled.    Serafina 
observed,  that  the  crimes  of  the  delinquent  were 
obliterated  by  his  sorrow,  misery,  and  repentance. 
Renaldo  honestly  owned,  that,  exclusive  of  other 
reasons,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  Inxuiioas 
enjoyment   of  commtinicating   happiness   to  his 
fellow-creatures  in  distress;   and  each  fervently 
prayed,  that  their  charity  might  not  be  disappointed 
by  the  death  of  the  object 

While  they  amused  themselves  in  these  discos- 
sions.  Fathom,  after  having  lain  some  hours  silent, 
in  consequence  of  Benaldo's  advice,  could  no  longer 
suppress  the  astonishment  of  his  mind,  but,  address- 
ing himself  to  his  wife,  *'  O  Elinor  1"  said  he,  **mj 
delirium  is  now  past ;  thotigh  I  still  remember  the 
phantasies  of  my  distemper^  brain.  Among  other 
reveries,  my  imagination  was  regaled  with  a  vision 
so  perfect  and  distinct,  as  to  emulate  truth  and 
reality.  Methought  Count  de  Melvil,  Don  Diego 
de  Zelos,  and  the  divine  Serafina,  the  very  persons 
who  are  now  crying  before  the  throne  of  Heaven 
for  vengeance  against  the  guilty  Fathom,  stood  by 
my  bedside,  with  looks  of  pity  and  forgiveness'; 
and  that  Renaldo  spoke  peace  to  mj  despairing 
souL  I  heard  the  words  distinctly.  I  retain  them 
in  my  memory.  I  saw  the  tears  trickle  from  Ser?- 
fina*s  eyes.  I  heard  her  father  utter  a  compassionate 
sigh ;  and  should  actually  believe  that  they  were 
personally  present,  had  not  I  long  ago  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  the  funeral  procession  of  that  young 
lady,  whose  wrongs  God  pardon  ;  and  were  1  not 
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conTXDced  that  each  a  meeting;  could  not  be  effected 
▼ithoat  the  immediate  and  miracnloiis  interposition 
of  Heareo.  Yet  every  thing  I  now  see  corresponds 
with  the  words  of  Benaldo,  which  still  sounds  in 
mj  ean.  When  my  perception  forsook  me,  I  lay 
10  the  most  abject  misery,  among  straw ;  and  thou, 
poor  injured  innocence,  wast  naked  and  forlorn. 
Xov,  I  find  myself  reposed  in  a  warm,  easy,  com- 
fortable bed.  I  see  around  me  the  marks  of  human 
charity  and  care,  and  the  favourable  change  in  thy 
appearance  glads  my  poor  dejected  heart  Say, 
vhence  this  nappy  alteration  ?  Do  I  really  awake 
from  that  dream  of  misery  in  which  we  have  con- 
tinaed  so  long?  or  do  I  still  utter  the  extravagant 
ravings  of  a  distempered  brain  ?*' 

Elinor  was  afraid  of  imparting  at  once  all  the 
particulars  of  the  happy  change  he  had  under- 
gone, lest  they  might  leave  a  dangerous  impression 
upon  his  fimcy,  which  was  not  yet  duly  composed. 
She  contented  herself,  therefore,  with  telling  him, 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  the  humanity  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way  by 
accident,  and  who,  understanding  his  deplorable 
case,  had  famished  him  with  the  conveniences 
vhich  he  now  enjoyed.  She  Uien  presented  to  him 
what  the  doctor  hod  directed  her  to  administer, 
apd  admonishing  him  to  commit  his  head  to  the 
pillow,  he  was  favoured  with  a  breathing  sweat,  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  in  a  few  hours  waked  again  alto- 
gether cool  and  undisturbed. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  wife  explained 
the  circumstances  of  that  visit  which  had  redeemed 
him  from  extremity  of  wretchedness  and  the  jaws 
of  death ;  upon  which  he  started  up,  and  throwing 
himself uDon  his  knees,  exclaimed,  "All  gracious 
Power!  this  was  the  work  of  thy  own  bounteous 
hand;  the  voice  of  my  sorrow  and  repentance  hath 
been  heard.  Thou  hast  inspired  my  benefactors 
vith  more  than  mortal  goodness  in  my  behalf; 
how  shall  I  praise  thy  name !  how  shall  I  requite 
their  generosity !  O  I  am  bankrupt  to  both  I  yet 
let  me  not  perish  until  I  shall  have  convinced  them 
of  iny  reformation,  and  seen  them  enjoying  that 
felicity  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  such  con- 
annmate  virtue." 

Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  visited  by  the 
physician,  whom  he  now  recollected  to  have  seen 
at  the  house  of  Madam  Clement ;  and  after  having 
thanked  that  gentleman  for  his  humanity  and  care, 
he  earnestly  begged  to  know  by  what  means  Sera- 
fioa  had  h«en  preserved.  When  he  was  satisfied 
in  this  particular,  and  given  to  understand  that  she 
▼as  now  happ^  in  the  arms  of  Renaldo,  *' Blessed 
he  Gvd  r  he  cried,  "  for  having  defeated  the  villany 
of  him  who  sought  to  part  such  lovers.  Dear  Sir, 
will  you  add  one  circumstance  to  your  charity,  and 
b^  to  that  happy  couple,  and  the  noble  Don 
l>iego,  the  respects  and  the  remorse  of  a  sincere 
jK&itent,  whom  their  compassion  hath  raised  to 
life.  I  have  been  such  a  traitor  to  them,  that  my 
*orda  deserve  no  regard.  I  will  not  therefore  use 
pfofe«ion&  I  dare  not  hope  to  be  admitted  into 
their  presence.  I  am  indeed  ashamed  to  see  the 
light  of  the  sun.  How  then  could  I  bear  the  looks 
1^  that  injured  family  ?  ah,  no !  let  me  hide  myself 
la  some  obscure  retreat,  where  I  may  work  out  my 
salratbu  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  pray  inces- 
santly to  HcAven  for  their  prospe^ty." 

The  physician  promised  to  represent  his  contri- 
tion to  the  Count  and  his  lady,  and  accordingly 
Foseeded  to  their  habitation,  where  he  repealed 


these  expressions,  and  pronounced  his  patient  oat 
of  danger.  So  that  their  thoughts  were  now  em- 
ployed in  concerting  a  scheme  for  his  future  sub- 
sistence, that  he  might  not  be  exposed  by  indigence 
to  a  relapse  in  pomt  of  morals.  Kenaldo  being 
still  averse  to  any  personal  intercourse  with  such  a 
wretch,  until  he  should  give  some  undoubted  proofii 
of  amendment,  and  as  yet  afraid  of  intrusting  him 
with  any  ofSce  that  required  integrity,  resolved, 
with  the  approbation  of  all  present,  to  settle  him  in 
a  cheap  county  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he 
and  his  wife  could  live  comfortably  on  an  annuity 
of  sixty  pounds,  until  his  behaviour  should  entitle 
him  to  a  better  provision. 

This  resolution  was  just  taken,  when  Joshua 
arrived  with  a  gentleman  whom  he  introduced  to 
Don  Diego  as  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador. After  the  first  compliments,  the  stranger 
told  the  Castilian,  that  he  waited  upon  him  at  thb 
desire  of  his  excellency,  who  would  have  come  in 
person,  had  he  not  been  confined  by  the  gout. 
Then  he  put  into  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  court 
of  Madrid,  written  by  a  nobleman  of  Diego's  ac- 
quaintance, who  informed  him,  that  Don  Manuel 
de  Mendoza  having  made  away  with  himself  by 
poison,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  legal 
conviction,  his  Catholic  Majesty  was  now  convinced 
of  Don  Diego's  innocence,  and  granted  him  leave 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  his  honours  and 
estate.  This  information  vras  confirmed  by  the 
secretary,  who  assured  him  that  the  ambassador 
had  orders  to  make  him  acquainted  with  this  favour- 
able decision  of  the  king.  The  Castilian  having 
first  acquitted  himself  in  the  most  polite  terms  to 
the  secretary  and  the  Jew,  who,  he  said,  had  always 
been  a  messenger  of  glad  tidbgs,  communicated 
his  happiness  to  the  company;  and  this  evening 
concluded  the  third  day  of  their  rejoicing. 

Next  morning  Don  Diego  went  to  visit  the  am- 
bassador, accomjmnied  by  Joshua  and  the  secretary ; 
while  the  physician  repairing  to  the  habitation  of 
Fathom,  signified,  by  Benaldo's  direction,  the  reso- 
lution which  had  been  taken  in  his  behalf;  and  the 
patient  no  sooner  heard  his  doom,  than  lifting  up 
his  hands,  he  cried,  **  I  am  unworthy  of  such  ten- 
derness and  benevolence."  While  Elinor  shed  a 
flood  of  tears  in  silence,  unable  to  give  utterance  to 
her  grateful  thought;  Melvil*s  bounty  having  so 
fiir  transcended  her  most  sanguine  hope. 

The  Spaniard  having  paid  his  devoirs  to  his 
excellency,  returned  before  diuner;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  desiring  a  private  conference  with  Sera- 
fina,  they  retired  into  another  apartment,  and  he 
expressed  himself  to  this  effect:  **Tou  have  con-* 
tracted,  my  dear  child,  an  habit  of  calling  Madam 
Clement  your  mother,  and  doubtless,  by  her  mater- 
nal tenderness  and  regard,  she  hath  acquired  a  just 
title  to  the  appell&tion.  Yet  I  own  I  would  fiiin 
strengthen  it  by  a  legal  claim.  I  no  sooner  re- 
trieved my  daughter  than  I  gave  her  away  to  the 
most  deserving  youth  that  ever  sighed  with  love. — 
I  rejoice  in  the  gift  which  secured  vour  happiness. 
But  I  left  myself  in  a  solitary  situation,  which  even 
the  return  of  my  good  fortune  cannot  render  easy 
and  supportable.  When  I  revisit  the  castle  of 
Zelos,  every  well-known  object  vrill  recall  the 
memory  of  my  Antonia,  and  I  shall  want  a  com- 
panion to  fill  her  place,  and  to  sympathise  with  me 
in  that  sorrow  which  will  be  derived  from  my 
remembrance.  Who  is  there  so  worthy  to  succeed 
your  mother  in  the  affection  of  Don  Diego,  as  she 
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who  interests  her  lore  for  Serafina,  and  resembles 
her  so  strongly  in  very  Tirtoe  of  the  sex?  Similar 
attractions  will  produce  similar  effects.  My  heart 
is  aiready  attached  to  that  good  lady;  and,  pro- 
vided Serafina  shall  approve  of  my  choice,  I  will 
lay  myself  and  fortnne  at  her  fSeet" 

The  fair  Countess  replied,  wi^  an  enchanting 
smile,  that,  hefore  this  declaration,  she  had  with 
pleasure  perceiyed  the  progress  which  Madam 
Clement  had  made  in  his  heart;  and  that  she  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  person  upon  eardi  better 
qualified  to  repair  the  loss  he  had  sustained;  though 
she  foresaw  one  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  which 
she  was  afraid  would  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
**Tou  mean,"  answered  the  Castilian,  ''the  dif- 
ference of  religion,  which  I  am  resolved  to  remove 
by  adopting  the  Protestant  faith;  though  I  am 
folly  satisfi^  that  real  goodness  is  of  no  particular 
persuasion,  and  that  salvation  cannot  depend  upon 
belief  over  which  the  will  has  no  influence.  I 
invest  you,  therefore,  with  the  charge  of  declaring 
m^  passion  and  proposal,  and  empower  you  to 
satisfy  her  scruples  with  regard  to  the  religion 
which  I  now  profess,  and  which  I  shall  not  openly 
relinquish,  until  I  shall  have  secured,  in  this  country, 
effects  sufficient  to  screen  me  from  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  my  king's  displeasure." 

Serafina  undertook  this  office  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause she  had  reason  to  think  his  addresses  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  Madam  Clement ;  and  that 
same  night  made  the  Count  acquainted  with  the 
nature  oif  her  commission.  Nor  was  her  expecta- 
tion disappointed.  The  French  lady,  with  that 
frankness  which  is  peculiar  to  virtue  and  good 
breeding,  confessed  that  Don  Diego  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  her  choice,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  receiving 
him  upon  the  footing  of  a  lover. — ^As  we  have 
already  dwelt  circumstantially  on  the  passion  of 
love,  so  as  perhaps  even  to  have  tired  our  readers, 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  dialogue  that  passed,  when 
the  Spaniard  was  indulged  with  an  opportunity  to 
explain  his  sentiments.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  lady's  days  of  coquetry  were  now  over,  and 
that  she  was  too  wise  to  trine  with  the  time,  which 
every  moment  became  more  and  more  precious. 
It  waa  agreed  then,  that  Don  Diego  should  settle 
his  affairs  in  Spain,  and  return  to  England,  in  order 
to  espouse  Madam  Clement,  with  a  view  to  fix  his 
residence  in  this  island,  where  Benaldo  likewise 
proposed  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  fortune,  provided 
he  could  draw  hither  his  interests  and  connexions. 

Meanwhile,  having  for  some  days  enjoyed  his 
bliss  with  all  the  fulness  of  rapture  amidst  this 
small  but  agreeable  society,  he  shifted  the  scene, 
and  conducted  his  dear  partner  to  a  ready  furnished 
house  in  town,  which,  together  wiUi  an  occasional 
equipage,  his  friend  Joshua  had  hired  for  the 
accommodation  of  Mm  and  his  &ther-in-law,  who, 
during  his  stay  in  England,  failed  not  to  cultivate 
the^  mistress  of  his  heart  with  the  most  punctual 
assiduity.  Hitherto  Serafina  had  been  as  a  precious 
jewel  locked  up  in  a  casket,  which  the  owner  alone 
had  an  opportunity  to  contemplate.  But  now  the 
Count,  who  was  proud  of  such  a  prize,  resolved  to 
let  her  shine  forth  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  With  this  view  he  bespoke  such  ornaments 
as  befitted  her  quality,  and,  while  the  mantna- 
makers  were  employed  in  her  service,  made  a  tour 
among  his  former  aci^uaintance,  and  discharged  the 
obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  some  who  had 
aisisted  him  in  his  distress.    He  did  not,  however. 


introduce  them  to  his  charming  Serafina;  becsue 
not  one  of  them  had  formerly  treated  her  with  that 
delicacy  of  regard  which  he  thought  her  due ;  md 
some  of  them  were  much  mortified  at  their  negket, 
when  they  saw  what  a  dazzling  figure  she  made  ia 
the  beau  monde. 

She  was  visited  by  the  %»nish  and  Imperial  am- 
bassadors,  and  divers  other  foreigners  of  distioctioa, 
to  whom  Melvil  had  letters  of  recommendation.  Bot 
her  first  public  appearance  was  in  a  box  at  the  open, 
accompanied  by  Madam  Clement,  the  count,  and 
Don  Diega  The  entertainment  waa  already  begun, 
so  that  her  entrance  had  the  greater  effect  upoo  tbe 
audience,  whose  attention  was  soon  detached  fnnn 
the  performance,  and  rivetted  upon  this  aniible 
apparition,  which  seemed  to  be  some  bright  l«Dg 
of  another  world  dropped  from  the  clouds  amonf 
them.  Then  did  the  spirit  of  curiomty  play  its  pot 
A  thousand  whispers  circulated ;  as  many  glases 
were  exalted  to  reconnoitre  this  box  of  foreigDCis, 
for  such  they  concluded  them  to  be  from  thnr 
appearance.   Every  male  spectator  acknowledged 
Serafina  to  be  the  paragon  ti  beauty ;  aad  even 
female  confessed,  tluit  Melvil  waa  tlw  model  of  a 
fine  gentleman.  The  charms  of  the  young  eoootess 
did  not  escape  the  eye  and  approbation  of  royaHj 
itself;  and  when  her  rank  was  known,  from  tbe 
information  of  the  ambassadors  and  other  people  (rf 
condition  who  were  seen  saluting  her  at  a  disumce, 
tliat  same  evening  a  thousand  bumpers  were  sirai- 
lowed  in  honour  of  the  Countess  de  MehriL    The 
fame  of  her  beauty  was  immediately  extended  over 
this  immense  metropolis,  and  different  schemes 
were  concerted  for  bringing  her  into  life.    These, 
however,  she  resisted  with  unwearied  obstinac;. 
Her  happiness  centered  in  Renaldo,  and  the  cnlo- 
vation  of  a  few  friends  within  the  shade  of  domestic 
quiet    She  did  not  even  forget  tiie  concerns  of  the 
wretched  Fathom  and  his  faithful  Elinor,  who  daily 
eigoyed  fresh  instances  of  her  humanity  and  care. 
When  his  fever  forsook  him,  he  was  supplied  with 
nourishing  food  fi)r  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  trsTel, 
he  gave  notice  to  his  benefhctor,  who  desired  Jof hoa 
to  settle  with  him  the  manner  in  which  he  vas  fo 
receive  his  allowance,  and  to  pay  the  first  half 
year's  salary  per  advance. 

This  afiiBur  being  adjusted,  and  the  place  of  his 
retreat  signified,  the  Jew  told  Elinor,  that  she  might 
wait  upon  the  Countess  before  their  departure ;  aod 
she  did  not  fiul  to  make  use  of  thia  pennisaoD. 
After  they  had  made  the  necessary  preparatioiu 
for  their  journey,  and  taken  places  in  the  York 
stage-coadi,  Mrs.  Fathom,  clothing  herself  in  decest 
apparel,  went  to  the  house  of  (Sinnt  Melvil,  and 
was  immediately  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Sen- 
fina,  who  received  her  with  her  nraal  compbceney, 
enriched  her  with  salutary  advice,  comforted  her 
with  the  hope  of  better  things,  provided  her  ocm- 
duct  and  that  of  her  husband  should  henceforth  be 
found  irreproachable ;  and  wishing  her  peace  and 
happiness,  presented  her  with  a  box  of  linen,  and 
twenty  guineas  in  a  purse.  Such  excesave  goodness 
overpowered  this  sensible  young  woman  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  stood  before  her  in  speechless  awe 
and  veneration ;  and  the  Countess,  in  order  to  relieve 
her  from  the  confusion  under  which  she  suffered, 
quitted  the  roon^  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  her 
woman.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  her 
gratitude  broke  out  in  load  exclamations  and  a 
violent  passion  of  tears,  which  all  her  efforts  coold 
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not,  for  a  wbak,  oTereome.  By  this  time  the  eoocli 
was  brongkt  np  to  the  ^te  for  the  reception  of 
Senfina,  who  took  an  airmf;  every  day  at  tne  same 
hoar;  when  BenjJdo,  leadmg  her  to  the  yehiele, 
behdd  a  man  plainly  dressed  standing  within  the 
court,  with  his  head  and  hody  hent  towards  the 
earth,  so  that  his  coontenance  eoold  not  be  perceiycd. 

MelTil,  who  snpposed  him  to  be  some  nnfortnnate 
man  come  to  implore  his  eharity,  tamed  towards 
bim,  and  asked  with  a  himiane  accent,  if  he  wanted 
to  gpesk  with  any  person  in  the  hoose  ?  To  this 
interrogation  the  stranger  replied,  without  lifting 
sp  his  head,  **  Overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  Gonnt 
Kelril's  generosity,  together  with  a  oonscionsness 
of  my  own  nnworthiness,  it  ill  becomes  a  wretch 
like  me  to  importane  him  for  Author  fiiToar ;  yet  I 
eonld  not  bear  the  thought  of  withdrawing,  peniaps 
for  ever,  from  the  presence  of  my  benefiietor,  witn- 
out  soliciting  Ids  permission  to  see  his  &oe  in  mercy, 
to  acknowledge  my  atrocions  crimes,  to  hear  my 
pardon  eonfiinmed  by  his  Toice,  and  that  of  hu 
aooompliBhed  coontess,  whom  I  dare  not  even  at  a 
distanet  behold ;  and  to  express  my  fervent  wish 
for  their  prosperitv." 

Melvil,  whose  heart  was  bat  too  tender,  cooId 
not  hear  this  address  without  emotion.  He  recog- 
nised the  companion  of  his  infimcy  and  vonth ;  he 
remembered  the  happy  scenes  he  had  enjoyed  with 
Fathom,  whose  voice  had  always  soch  an  eifect 
upon  hU  ear,  as  to  excite  the  ideas  of  friendship 
and  esteem ;  and  he  was  disturbed  by  this  unex- 
pected raeetinj^  which  also  discomposed  the  beau- 
teoQs  Serafina.  [Reoialdo  having  paused  a  little, 
**  It  is  inth  pain,"  said  he,  **!  recollect  any  thinp;  to 
the  prejudice  of  Fathom,  whose  future  behaviour 
will,  1  hope,  erase  the  memory  of  his  offences,  and 
jostify  what  other  steps  I  may  take  in  his  fiavour. 
Meanwhile  I  heartily  forgive  what  is  past ;  and,  in 
token  of  my  rincenty,  present  my  hand :"  which 
oaradventurer  bathed  with  his  tears.  TheCountess, 


whose  mind  was  in  unison  witfaher  husband,  repeated 
her  assurances  of  pardon  and  protection ;  at  which 
the  penitent  rejoiced  in  silence,  while  he  raised  hit 
head  and  took  a  parting  view  of  those  chavma 
which  had  formerly  enslaved  bis  heart 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  e(  his  duty  and 
inclination,  he  next  morning  embarked  in  &e  stage- 
coach, with  his  fhithfiil  Sinor,  and  in  six  days 
arrived  at  the  place  of  his  retreat,  which  he  found 
extremely  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
mind  and  fortune.  For  all  his  vice  and  ambition 
was  now  quite  mortified  within  him,  and  hia  whole 
attention  engrossed  in  atoning  for  his  former  CTimes» 
by  a  sober  and  penitent  li^  by  which  alone  he 
could  deserve  the  uncommon  generosity  of  his 
patrons. 

While  he  thus  accommodated  himself  to  his  new 
system,  Benaldo  received  letters  of  congratulation 
from  his  mster,  who  with  the  Migor  had  come  to 
Brussels,  in  order  to  meet  her  brother  and  Serafina, 
according  to  his  proposal  This  intimation  being 
communicated  to  Don  Diego,  he  resolved  to  ac- 
company them  to  Flanders,  in  his  way  to  Spain. 
Preparations  were  made  for  their  departure;  the 
clergyman  and  phjrsician  were  honoured  with 
valuable  marks  of  fnendship  and  esteem  from  the 
Countess,  Benaldo^  and  the  Castilian,  who  were 
convoyed  to  Deal  by  Madam  Clement,  to  whom,  at 
parting,  Don  Die^  presented  a  diamond  ring,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  inviolable  love. 

Here  the  travellers  hired  a  vessel  for  Ostend, 
which  they  reached  in  a  few  hours ;  in  two  days 
more  thev  arrived  at  Brasses,  where  Mrs.  Farrel 
and  her  husband  were  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  surprising  beauty  and  accomplishment  of  their 
sister-in-law,  whom  they  caressed  with  equal  ten- 
derness and  joy. — ^In  a  word,  all  parties  were  as 
'happy  as  good  fortune  could  make  them ;  and  Don 
Diego  set  out  for  Spain,  after  they  had  agreed  to 
reside  in  the  Low  Countries  till  his  return. 


ABF   ACCOUNT   OF 

THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  CARTHAGENA, 

IN    THE    WEST    INDIES, 
BESnOKD  BT  THS  ENGU8H  IN  THE  TEAB  1741. 


£BKiLAjn>hawingd  eclared  war  against  Spun,  in  the 
year  1739,  the  government  resolved  to  mstress  the 
enemy  by  attacking  their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  for  that  purpose,  a  plan  was  proposed 
W  Colonel  Spotswood,  governor  of  Virginia,  in 
consequence  tSt  which,  he  was  empowered  to  raise 
a  it^iment  of  Americans,  consistmg  of  four  batta- 
fions,  to  serve  under  hia  command  against  the 
Spaniards ;  but  he  dying  before  the  scheme  could 
^  pat  in  execution,  this  regiment  was  given  to 
Cdoael  Gooch,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony. 

The  lieutenants  were  appointed  in  England,  at 
tbe  recommendation  of  Lord  Cathcart,  who  com- 
iB&nded  an  the  land  forces  on  the  intended  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  chose  for  this  service  voung  genUe- 
men  of  family,  chiefly  North  Britons,  who  had  learned 
tW  mdiments  of  the  military  art  in  Holland  and 


other  foreign  services,  and  consequently  were  the 
better  qualified  to  discipline  a  new  raised  regiment 
These  had  commissions  signed  by  his  mnjesty'^ 
own  hand,  but  the  captains  and  ensigns  were  a|K 
pointed  by  the  governors  of  the  different  proviacea 
m  which  the  companies  were  levied,  according  to  a> 
power  vested  in  them  by  the  king  for  that  purpose. 

While  these  officers  were  employed  in  raisingaad 
disciplining  the  companies  in  North  America,  six 
regiments  of  marines  were  levied  in  Englaod,  by 
means  of  draughts  made  from  the  foot-guards ;  tiiie 
command  of  them  bestowed  upon  gentlemen  of 
character  and  capacity  for  militarv  operations,  and 
all  possible  pains  taken  to  render  them  immediately 
fit  for  service  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  seat 
of  war  was  to  be  transferred.  A  squadron  waa 
equipped,  and  actually  sailed  under  the  auspices  of 
Commodore  Anson  for  the  South  Seas,  in  order  to 
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hann  the  SponiardB  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  and  if  possible,  to  establish  a  correspondence 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  the  fleet  and 
army  destined  for  Carthagena,  so  as  to  coopeater 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Hie  marine  regiments  being  well  disciplined,  and 
having  for  some  time  encamped  in  Uie  Isle  of 
Wight,  were  embarked  on  board  of  eighty  trans- 
ports, with  all  sorts  of  warlike  utensils  that  might 
be  necessary  in  the  expedition;  and  detachments 
from  three  old  rejgiments  were  sent  on  board  of  the 
men  of  war  appomted  to  join  Admiral  Vernon  on 
the  same  service.    These  were, 

Oons.  ComoMiiden. 

{Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Rear  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue, 
Captain  Norria. 
{Captain   Gaccoyne,   having 
on  board  Lord  Cathcart, 
General  of  the  land-foroea. 

80  Captain  Stewart. 

80  Commodore  Lestock. 

80  Commodore  Hemmington. 

80  Captain  Robert  Treror. 

80  Captain  Gravea. 

80  Captain  Townshend. 

80  Captain  Griffin. 

70  CapUin  Daviea. 

70  Captain  Mitchel. 

70  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy 

70  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerc. 

70  Captain  Osborne. 

60  Captain  Cotteril. 

60  Captain  Know  lea. 

60  Captain  Harvey. 

60  Captain  Chalmers. 

60  Captain  Mostyn. 

60  Captain  Lawrence. 

60  Captain  Denniion. 

60  Captain  Cooper. 

60  Captain  Joliff 

60  Captain  Coates. 

60  Captain  Cleaveland. 


Toxhay, 

Camberland, 

Boyne. 

Princess  Amelia, 

Chichester, 

Norfolk. 

Shrewsbury, 

Princess  Caroline, 

Suffolk, 

Buckingham, 

Orford. 

Prince  Frederick, 

Prince  of  Orange, 

Lion, 

Weymouth, 

Superb, 

Montague, 

Deptford, 

Jersey, 

Augiuta, 

Dunkiik, 

Ripon, 

York,  • 

Lichfield, 

iEtna, 

Firebrand, 


Flame, 
Vulcan, 

Two  bomb  ketches,  and  hospital-ship,  store  ships,  ftc. 

This  noble  fleet  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  Sunday, 
October  the  26th,  in  the  year  1740,  with  a  fine 
breeze  at  east  north-east,  which  continued  till 
Friday  the  31st,  when  the  weather  looked  squally 
astern,  and  at  night  it  blew  a  hard  gale;  and 
this,  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  November 
the  1st,  increased  to  a  violent  storm,  which  did 
abundance  of  damage  to  several  ships,  splitting  sails, 
carrying  away  masts,  and  throwing  every  tmng  in 
connision. 

The  author  of  this  account,  who  was  on  board 
of  one  of  the  larsest  ships  in  the  fleet,  says,  he  was 
waked  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  dreadful  concert, 
produced  nom  the  clanking  of  chain-pumps,  the 
creaking  of  gun-carriages,  die  cracking  of  cabins 
strained  by  the  violent  motion,  the  dashing  of  the  sea, 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  rigging, 
and  the  confused  clamours  of  six  hundred  men, 
running  up  and  down  the  deck  in  confusion. 

Kor  was  the  eye  more  agreeably  entertained  than 
the  ear :  for,  when  he  got  up,  and  mounted  the 
accommodation  ladder,  he  found  the  prospect  alto- 
gether dismal.  Of  all  the  fleet,  seven  sail  only  were 
to  be  seen,  and  of  these,  two  had  lost  their  masts, 
while  the  others  scudded  under  reefed  main-sails ; 
the  bOlows  were  incredibly  vast  and  tremendous ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on  board  but  tumult, 
uproar,  and  dismay ;  Uie  ship  pitched  with  such 


violence,  that  the  masts  quivered  like  slender  twi^ 
a  cask  of  water  broke  trom  its  lashings  on  deck 
and  maimed  sixteen  men  before  it  could  be  stared; 
the  mainsail  was  split  into  a  thousand  tatters,  sod 
the  yard  being  manned  to  bend  another  in  its  room, 
one  of  the  braces  gave  way  with  such  a  shock,  u 
threw  four  men  over-board,  two  of  whom  were  lost, 
while  the  knee  of  a  fifth  was  crushed  in  a  terribk 
manner  between  the  beril  and  the  masL 

Nevertheless,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  maAe 
shift  to  lie  their  course  under  a  balanced  mixeo, 
going  at  a  great  rate ;  and  on  Monday  at  noon, 
Uiough  the  weather  was  still  very  boisterous,  with 
rain  and  hail,  forty  sail  of  the  fleet  appeared  in 
sight,  and  from  this  period  assembled  again  gruda- 
ally.  On  Saturday  Uie  8th,  the  Orford  gave  chase 
to  a  vessel  plying  to  the  eastward,  and  brought  her 
into  the  fleet  under  French  colours.  On  MondaT 
Captain  Lestock  and  Captain  Hemmingtim  hoisud 
broad  blue  pendants  as  commodores ;  and  <m  Wed- 
nesday the  line  of  battle  was  altered,  becaoae  the 
Cumberland  was  still  missing,  since  the  stonn  of 
Uie  1st  of  November.  All  Monday  the  17th,  it 
rained  and  blew  very  hard :  next  day,  the  weather 
being  mild^  all  hands  diverted  themselves  with 
strikmg  dolphins,  which  are  a  beautiful  species  of 
fish,  as  they  swim  along-side,  and  when  first  caught, 
exhibit  a  charming  variety  of  bright  colours.  They 
are  in  continual  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish,  which  is 
about  the  sixe  and  make  of  a  herring,  famished 
with  membranous  fins,  by  means  of  which  it  rises 
above  the  surfiu%,  and  flies  a  considerable  space  ia 
order  to  avoid  its  persecutors. 

On  Wednesday  the  19th,  the  wind  proved  con- 
trary, though  in  those  latitudes  where  it  generally 
blows  from  the  east  during  the  whole  year. 

On  Tuesday  the  25th,  a  man,  belonging  to  the 
Chichester,  jumped  overboard  and  drowned  him- 
self in  resentment  for  having  undergone  the  shame» 
ful  discipline  of  the  ship  for  vermin.  The  weather 
growing  sultry  and  calm  about  this  time,  began  to 
produce  ardent  fevers  among  the  men,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  the  fleet  became  very  sickly ;  but  nothLog 
material  occurred. 

Friday,  December  the  19th,  after  having  lain  to 
several  nights,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  land,  they  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Marigalante, 
islands  possessed  by  the  French,  and  came  to  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Dominica,  which  ia  a  neutral 
island,  though  some  parts  of  it  were  settled  by 
Frendi  adventurers.  The  venr  day  after  their 
arrival  at  this  island,  the  expedition  sustained  »a 
irreparable  loss,  by  the  death  of  Charles  Lord  Catb- 
cart,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  valour,  capscitr, 
and  experience  in  the  military  art,  whose  chara<:ter 
was  in  all  respects  truly  amiable,  and  whose  fuie 
was  universally  regretted,  more  especially  as  h« 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  Brigadier-general 
Wentworth,  an  officer  who  had  neither  knowledge. 
weight,  nor  self-confidence  sufficient  to  c<MidQct  ao 
enterprise  of  such  importance. 

The  fleet  remained  seven  days  at  Dominica,  for 
the  convenience  of  wooding  and  watering,  during 
which  period,  tents  were  pitched  along  shore  fof 
the  accommodation  of  the  sick ;  and  those  afflicted 
with  the  scurvy  recovered  in  a  surprising  mann«-, 
solely  from  their  ei^joyin^  the  land  air,  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water ;  for  toe  island  produced  no  other 
refreshments,  although  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  nata« 
rally^abounds  with  lune,  lemon,  ai^  orange  trees , 
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but  the  bloom  had  been  destroyed  by  a  hurricane, 
and  the  few  planters  irho  were  on  the  island,  had 
removed  their  provisions  and  stock,  for  fear  of 
heiog  plnndered  by  the  English. 

On  Pridsy  the  26th,  the  whole  fleet  suled  from 
Dominica,  and  next  day  passed  by  Montserrat  and 
Kcvig,  which  saluted  the  Admiral  with  their  cannon, 
and  afforded  a  pleasant  prospect  of  green,  fruitful 
fields,  level  towards  the  shore,  and  swelling  up  into 
mouDtains  farther  in  the  country. 

On  Saturday,  they  arrived  at  St  Christopher's, 
and  anchored  in  Basse-Terre  road,  where  they 
found  his  Majesty's  ship,  the  Leostoff,  and  a  good 
Qomber  of  vessels,  which  had  parted  from  them  in 
the  storm,  rendezvoused  here,  m  pursuance  of  their 
instnictions.  Next  day  the  Admiral  proceeded  on 
his  voyage,  with  fair  weather,  sailing  in  sight  of 
the  verdant  islands  of  Sabe,  Santa-Cruz,  Porto- 
Bico,  and  Hispaniola,  the  fleet  being  by  this  time 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  sail,  till  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  the  7th,  when 
thev  descried  five  large  ships  towards  the  shore. 

The  Admiral  immediately  made  signal  for  the 
Orford,  the  Prince  Frederick,  the  Weymouth,  the 
Donkirk,  and  the  York,  to  give  chase,  while  he 
and  the  fleet  continued  their  course  for  Jamaica. 
They  accordingly  came  up  with  the  five  ships, 
which  were  French  men-of-war;  and  Lord  Au- 
gostos  FitzToy,  who  commanded  the  Orford,  ordered 
their  Commodore  to  hoist  out  his  boat  and  come 
aboard.  This  order  the  French  captain  refusing 
to  obey,  his  lordship  gave  him  a  broadside,  and  a 
very  obstinate  engagement  ensued.  The  two  squa- 
drons being  equally  matched,  fought  all  night  with 
eqoal  courage ;  and,  in  the  morning,  the  English 
commodore  seeing  French  colours  displayed,  hailed 
his  antagonist,  and  pretended  he  had  mistaken  them 
for  Spaniards ;  the  battle  was  forthwith  suspended, 
mutnai  compliments  passed,  and  having  treated  each 
other  with  great  marks  of  politeness,  they  parted, 
with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred  men  killed  on 
each  side,  among  whom  was  Captain  England,  of 
the  marines,  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  a  gallant 
officer. 

3ieanwhile,  Sir  Chaloner,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  from 
whence  a  pilot  came  on  board,  and  on  Friday  the 
9th,  conducted  them  safely  into  the  harbour  of 
Port-Royal,  where  they  found  Admiral  Vernon, 
with  his  squadron;  and  the  regiment  of  North 
Americans  were  by  this  time  arrived,  and  quar- 
tered ashore. 

While  measures  were  taking  for  embarking  this 
corps,  and  supplying  the  ships  with  proper  refresh- 
ments, provision,  and  other  necessaries,  a  council 
of  war  was  held  at  Governor  Trelawney's  house,  in 
i^ish  Town,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
whole  fleet  should  beat  up  to  windward,  and  observe 
the  motions  of  the  French  squadron,  commanded 
hy  the  Ifarquis  d'Antin,  then  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Port  Louis,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 

Accordingly,  a  body  of  negroes,  raised  by  the 
meraor,  being  put  on  board,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
^on-Ro3ral  harbour,  in  three  divisions ;  the  first  of 
vhich,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
weighed  on  the  22d  day  of  January ;  the  second, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Lestock,  sailed  on  the 
26th ;  and  Admiral  Vernon,  with  the  third  divi- 
sion, took  his  departure  on  the  31st;  when  the 
three  squadrons  joining,  plyed  to  windward,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  made  Cape  Tiberoon,  where 


he  was  joined  by  the  Wolf  sloop,  which  he  had 
previously  detached  for  intelligence.  Captain  Dan- 
dridge,  the  commander  of  this  vessel,  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  had  looked  into  Port  Louis, 
and  seen  nineteen  ships  of  war,  one  of  which  carried 
a  flag  at  the  main-top-mast  head. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  fleet 
steered  for  the  isle  of  Vache,  and  coming  to  anchor 
about  two  lei^es  to  the  westward  of  Port  Louis, 
on  the  12th,  Captain  Laws,  of  the  Spence  sloop, 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour,  and  pretty 
nearly  conflrmed  the  report  of  Dandridge. 

Next  day.  Admiral  Vernon,  accompanied  by 
Greneral  Wentworth,  went  in  a  barge,  and  sounded 
the  depth  of  water  between  the  isle  of  Vache  and 
Hispaniola;  and,  on  the  14th,  Mr.  Wentworth  re- 
connoitred in  person,  from  the  Spence  sloop,  which 
had  no  sooner  opened  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis, 
than  he  plainly  perceived  that  all  the  ships  were 
mercluuitmen,  mostly  unrigged,  except  one  frigate 
of  forty  guns ;  and  that  the  supposed  flag  was  no 
other  tlum  the  white  gable  end  of  a  house,  in  a  line 
with  the  main-top-mast  of  this  vessel.  As  a  French 
officer  had  come  off  with  a  message  from  the  go- 
vernor, on  the  14th,  and  was  not  admitted  to  the 
admiral,  Mr.  Vernon  now  sent  Captains  Boscawen 
and  Knowles  to  make  an  apology  for  having  de* 
clined  seeing  that  gentleman ;  to  know  what  his 
proposals  were,  and  to  ask  leave  to  wood  and  water 
m  the  h&j.  They  returned  with  a  polite  answer, 
and  brought  an  account  of  the  Manjuis  d'Antin's 
having  sailed  for  Europe,  on  the  26th  day  of  Jan- 
uary ;  a  circumstance  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Benton,  in  the  Experiment,  who 
had  been  cruisine  some  time  off  Hispaniola.  Fe- 
bruary the  16th,  It  was  resolved,  in  a  general  coun- 
cil of  war,  that  the  fleet  should,  with  all  expedition, 
wood  and  water  in  Iros,  Tiberoon,  and  Donna  Maria 
bays,  and  thence  proceed  directly  to  Carthagena. 

During  the  seven  days  which  were  thus  employed, 
detachments  from  the  American  regiment  and  the 
negroes  were  daily  sent  ashore  to  cut  fascines 
and  pickets ;  and  the  Weymouth,  Experiment,  and 
Spence  sloop,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Knowles,  detached  beforehand  to  sound  Punta 
Canoa  Bay,  about  two  leagues  to  the  windward 
of  Carthagena. 

February  the  26th,  the  whole  fleet  was  under 
sail,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
and  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  March  the  4th, 
anchored  in  Playa  Grande,  between  the  town  of 
Carthagena  and  Point  Canoa ;  the  small  frigates  and 
fireships  were  ordered  to  lie  in  a  line  idong  the 
shore,  as  if  the  design  had  been  to  carry  on  the 
operations  to  the  windward  of  the  town ;  and  this 
feint  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  they 
drew  their  forces  from  the  remoter  parts,  and  began 
to  intrench  themselves  where  they  seemed  mostly 
threatened  by  the  danger.  The  Dunkirk,  Expe- 
riment, and  Spence  sloop,  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  leeward  to  soimd  the  coast  of  Tierra 
Bomba,  as  far  as  Boca-Chica,  or  entrance  into  the 
harbour,  which  was  pitched  upon  as  the  first  scene 
of  action.  March  the  5th,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
to  settle  the  distribution  of  plunder,  according  to 
his  Majesty's  instructions.  Next  day,  the  general 
went  on  board  of  the  Lion  to  reconnoitre  the  shore 
and  forts,  on  Tierra  Bomba,  when  the  swell  was  so 
great,  that  she  rolled  away  her  main-mast,  and  was 
in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing.  A  disposition 
was  immediately  formed  for  landing  the  troops  | 
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knd,  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Sir  (3haloiier  Ogle 
proceeded,  with  his  division,  to  destroy  the  smftll 
forts  of  St  Jago  and  St  Phitim  which  might  other- 
wise haye  annoyed  the  troops  in  landing,  and  hin- 
dered the  fleet  firom  anchonng  near  the  shore. 

This  piece  of  service  was  very  effectoallj  per- 
formed h^  the  Norfolk,  Captain  Grraves ;  the  Bns- 
seL  Captain  Norris ;  and  the  Shrewsbury,  Captain 
Townshend;  for,  after  a  brisk  cannonading,  the 
enemy  were,  before  the  evening,  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  forts.  Nor  was  Uiis  success  attained  without 
some  loss ;  for  the  Shrewsbury's  cable  being  cut  by 
a  shot,  she  fell  to  leeward  berore  they  could  let  go 
another  anchor ;  and  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
Boca-Chica,  and  a  fitfcine  battery,  she  received 
considerable  damage  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  be- 
fides  the  loss  of  sixty  men  killed  or  woonded; 
whereas  her  two  consorts  did  not  lose  above  ten. 

All  obstruction  being  thus  removed.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cochrane  landed  with  the  grenadiers  that 
same  evening,  and  took  possession  of  the  forts: 
the  bomb-ketdies  began  to  play  upon  the  castle  of 
Boca-Chica;  and  next  monung  the  grena^ers 
were  formed  on  the  beach,  to  cover  the  landing  of 
the  rest  of  the  army,  which  was  effected  without 
opposition ;  though  the  troops  were  obliged  to  lie 
that  night  upon  tibeir  arms. 

On  the  11th,  the  negroes,  tools,  and  tents  being 
put  ashore,  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  tents  were 
pitdied,  and  the  troops  put  under  cover  from  the 
night  dews,  which  are  very  dangerous  in  that 
dmiate.  A  coupure  was  made  through  the  woods, 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  eity  and 
forts  at  the  harbour^s  mouth,  and  another  opening 
towards  the  fort  of  Boca-Chica,  which  they  in- 
tended to  batter  in  breach  fhm  a  fascine  battery, 
raised  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Moor,  the  prin- 
cipal engineer,  a  man  of  capacity  and  experience. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  planned  out  a  mortar  battery, 
defended  from  the  enemy's  fire  by  casks  filled  wiui 
•and,  which  began  to  play  upon  the  castle  on  the 
ISth,  in  conjunction  with  the  bomb-ketches. 

As  for  the  great  gun  battery,  it  could  not  be 
finished  with  such  expedition ;  for  the  workmen 
were  not  only  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who 
fired  with  great  vigour,  but  so  relaxed  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  that  Uiey  could  not  bear  much 
fotigue ;  and  the  negroes,  upon  whose  labour  there 
was  gi^  dependence,  were  so  intimidated  by  ihe 
fire  from  Boca-Chica,  that  they  threw  down  their 
burdens,  and  fled  at  the  report  of  every  gun. 

For  tiioie  reasons,  the  engineer  represented  to 
the  council  of  war,  that  the  work  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  a  proper  manner,  without  a  reinforce- 
ment of  one  thousand  six  hundred  men  added  to 
the  troops  already  Unded;  and  as  there  was  a 
number  of  soldiers  still  on  board  of  the  fleet,  the 
general  demanded  this  supply ;  which  the  admiral 
refused,  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  reinforcement 
could  not  be  necessary. 

March  the  17th,  when  the  parapet  of  the  battery 
was  raised  almost  up  to  the  embrasures,  the  land 
officers,  in  a  council  of  war,  agreed  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  admiral  in  destroying  a  &scine 
battery  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  called  the 
Barradera,  from  which  they  had  received  consider- 
able damage  and  interruption ;  and  in  compliance 
with  this  request,  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
sailora,  supported  by  a  body  of  the  soldiers  that  still 
remained  on  board  of  the  fleet,  were  conveyed 
thither  at  night  in  boats,  under  the  command  of 


Captains  Boseawen,  Watson,  Coats, Wadungtoi,  Ut, 
Murray,  and  lieutenant  Forrest,  who  sttuked  the 
battery  with  great  vakmr,  repulsed  the  enemy,  ud 
spiked  up  the  cannon. 

On  the  19th,  an  epaulemeot  was  raised  on  tk 
left  of  the  great  gun  battery,  to  cover  it  from  tk 
fire  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war,  which  were  moond 
between  the  forts  of  Boca-Chica  and  St  Joieph, » 
as  entirely  to  bkick  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbeor; 
and  that  same  day  tlw  enemy  were  peroeiTed  a 
work  in  repairing  the  Barradera  battery,  which 
having  been  imperfectly  demolished,  was  soon  ia  i 
condition  to  renew  its  fire,  and  annoy  our  troops ; 
so  that  the  admiral  ordered  a  sixty-gun  ship  tobai 
it  down ;  but  her  efforts  had  little  effect 

March  22d,  the  bttttery  being  finished,  begn 
early  in  the  morning  to  play  upon  the  fort  of  Boca* 
Chica,*  with  four-and-twenty  great  guns,  and  forty 
small  mortars  and  oohorns,  uat  find  altemateiT 
irith  good  effect ;  and  the  enemy  returned  the  in 
with  great  vigour  from,  the  cattle,  the  hetm 
battery  on  the  Barradera  side,  and  their  shipping 

Next  day,  Commodore  Lestock,  who  lay  with  hs 
squadron  to  the  windward  of  the  whole  fleet,  hasbA 
a  broad  red  pendant,  and  weighed  anchor  in  the 
Boyne,  and  with  the  Princess  Amelia,  the  Frioa 
Frederic,  Hampton-Court,  Suffolk,  and  TUhory, 
went  in  to  cannonade  the  forts  of  Boca-Chica,  Si 
Joseph,  the  Spanidi  men  of  war,  and  the  Bamdm 
battery.  As  the  commodore  sailed  along  the  whole 
line  <k  the  fleet,  all  the  ships  were  manned  todo 
him  honour ;  every  vessel  saluted  him  with  three 
cheers  as  he  paned,  and  all  the  music  pbycd 
**  Britons  strike  Home."  This  squadron  biTiog 
run  in  as  near  the  forts  as  possible,  each  ship  clapped 
a  spring  on  her  cable,  and  a  terrible  cannonadipg 
ensued ;  as  the  reader  may  easily  ooooeive,  when 
he  is  informed  that  above  five  hundred  great  giu». 
besides  a  great  number  of  bombs  and  cohon& 
were  iucesrantly  plyed  during  the  best  part  of  th« 
day.  In  the  evemng^  they  were  called  c&,  afttt 
having  sustained  considerable  loss,  and  next  mon* 
ing  renewed  their  fire  with  fresh  alacrity ;  thoacfa 
their  shot  did  very  little  execution  among  w 
enemy,  and  had  no  effiect  at  all  on  the  free  of  the 
western  bastion,  which  was  battered  in  bnaci 
fh>m  the  land-battery.  In  this  engagement,  Uxi 
Aubrey  Beauderc,  who  commanded  the  FriiM' 
Frederic,  lost  his  life,  and  was  universally  regretced: 
and  Mr.  Moor,  the  chief  engineer,  was  killed  ashore 
on  the  battery,  to  the  great  pnjudice  of  the  ei' 
pedition.  In  the  evening,  another  detachment  «i 
sailors  and  soldiers,  commanded  by  Captain  Wat«A 
was  transported  in  boats  to  the  Bamdera  shore,  ni : 
burned  the  battery  without  opposition,  together  i 
with  a  sloop  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  a  neck ' 
of  land,  and  supplied  it  with  necessaries  and  am- 
munition. 

Meanwhile  the  English  battery  fired  night  uA 
day,  without  intermission,  till  the  25th,  when  tbt 
breach  being  reported  practicable  by  an  engioe<f< 
who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  it  was  nnoiTed, 
in  a  council  of  war,  to  make  the  attack  that  one 
evening.  A  disposition  was  instantly  made  and  coo* 
municated  to  the  admiral,  who,  in  order  to  make! 

*  The  enemy  havinf;  neglected  to  clear  away  .ne  wood 
the  neiKhbourhood  of  Bocak-Cbica,  the  EagUeh  enfdMcr*^ 
advantage  of  the  omlMlon.  to  acreen  the  vorluaen  who  wi 
employed  in  ralaing  the  batteiy;  for,  as  the  Spaniards  did  i 
see  them,  they  could  not  properly  direct  their  Are ;  and  i 
tMittery  being  finished,  the  trees  were  immediately  kooekc 
doKD  ■  so  that  it  raso  to  the  view  Uke  tho  eSeoU  of  ntgit- 
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ikvonnble  direnioii,  agreed  to  send  hii  boats  well 
mamied  and  anned,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Knowing  to  make  an  attempt  apon  Fort  St  Joseph 
and  the  Spanish  shipi^  while  the  hmd  forces  shoiUd 
be  employed  in  stonning  the  breach  of  fioca-Chica. 
Tbese  precaotions  being  taken,  the  troops  advanced 
to  the  assault  about  fire  in  the  afternoon.  A 
Serjeant  and  twehre  grenadiers,  accompanied  by 
thirty  YoIanleeTt,  composed  the  forlorn  hope ;  these 
were  followed  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  mnadiers, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Colonel  Macleod ;  then 
came  Colonel  Danie],  at  the  head  of  fkve  hundred 
men,  and  some  small  parties,  carrying  scaling- 
ladden,  piek-<azes,  &c  to  be  used  if  necessity 
ifaoald  require.  They  again  were  sustained  by  five 
hosdred  men,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cochrane ;  and  Mr.  Blakeney,  brigadier  of 
the  day,  had  the  direction  of  the  attack. 

Three  bombs,  fired  from  the  battery,  gaye  the 
agoal  for  putdng  them  in  motion ;  upon  which  a 
Toliey  of  round  shot  was  poured  in  upon  the  breach, 
and  this  succeeded  by  another  of  grape-shot,  which 
obliged  the  sentinels  upon  the  walls  to  put  Aem- 
selres  under  cover,  and  contributed  to  their  not 
perceiring  the  troops  when  they  first  moved  to  the 
ttzack.  But,  before  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
vails,  they  heard  the  Spanish  drums  beating  to 
vms ;  the  top  of  the  broeh  was  manned,  and  the 
eoemy*!  ships,  and  Fort  St  Joseph,  began  to  fire 
V  th  grape-shot  upon  the  assailants,  though  with 
rvTj  liule  effect ;  but  the  commandant,  Don  Bias, 
boog  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  the  garrison  were 
(track  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  precipitation  out 
of  the  gate  as  soon  as  the  grenadiers  began  to 
mount  the  breaeli. 

Immediately  aAer  the  troops  had  taken  possession 
of  the  fort,  the  Africa  and  San  Carlos,  two  of  the 
Spanish  men  of  war,  were  sunk  by  the  enemy,  the 
Son  Philip  bemff  set  on  fire,  either  by  the  red  hot 
balls  from  the  land  battery,  or  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  continued  burning  until  the  fire  reached  the 
nugume,  and  then  blew  i^  with  a  vast  explosion. 

Daring  these  transactions,  the  armed  boats  from 
the  fleet,  commanded  bv  Captain  Knowles,  rowed 
to  the  Barradera  side,  while  Uie  soldiers  and  sailors 
hnding,  attempted  to  surprise  Fort  St  Joseph ;  but 
being  disoovend*  they  found  themselves  so  much 
exposed  to  the  artillery  of  that  fortification,  that 
they  were  fiin  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  bushes, 
vntil  it  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  who  foresaw 
it  voold  be  impossible  to  maintain  this  post  after 
Boca-Chica  was  taken.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
admiral  sent  orders  to  his  detachment  to  attack  it 
m  their  boats,  and  they  accordingly  entered  it 
vithout  opposition :  then  they  boarded  the  Galicia, 
commanded  by  Don  Bias,  in  which  thej  found  two 
officers  and  sixty  men,  who  had  not  tmie  to  make 
^»T  escape ;  and  lastly,  demolished  a  strong  boom 
fixed  across  the  harbour's  mouth,  the  end  of  which 
had  been  abeady  cut  down  by  a  party  of  the  land- 
fortfs,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Blane,  an  engineer, 
ind  lieutenant  Bennet,  who  was  the  first  man  that 
entered  the  breach.  By  this  time,  the  English  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  forts  and  de- 
fences at  the  harbour  of  Boca-Chica,  in  which  the 
eoemy  placed  their  chief  confidence ;  and  indeed 
we  must  own  the  success  of  this  afternoon  and 
evening  were  altogether  extraordinary,  if  we  con- 
iider  the  situalioii  of  the  harbour's  month,  and  the 
loanner  in  which  H  had  been  fortified. 

This  place  takes  its  name  of  Boca-Chica,  or 


'  Narrow  Mouth,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  lies  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  coast,  that 
the  trade  wind  blowing^  from  the  east,  never  affords 
a  fiivourable  breese  which  would  enable  a  squadron 
of  ^ips  of  war  to  enter  by  main  force.  At  one 
side  cf  this  narrow  channel,  close  to  the  sihore,  the 
Spaniards  had  erected  the  fort  of  Boca-Chica, 
which  was  a  regular  quadrangle,  with  four  bastions, 
and  mounted  with  eignty-four  g^eat  guns,  besides  a 
very  large  mortar  and  eohoms.  On  the  other  side 
stood  Fort  San  Joseph,  in  a  small  island  detached 
by  a  narrow  gut  from  the  continent  of  the  Barra- 
dera, mounting  thirty-six  cannon,  mostly  level 
with  the  suji&ce  of  the  water ;  between  these  two 
castles  was  fixed  a  very  strong  boom,  consisting  of 
cables,  chains,  and  beams  of  wood,  stretched  across 
the  harbour's  mouth ;  and  within  this,  four  ships 
of  war,  mounting  sixty-four  guns  each,  were 
moored  in  a  line  to  defend  the  passage :  over  and 
above  these  fortifications,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned the  &scine  battery  on  the  Barradera  shore, 
which  greatly  galled  the  English  in  their  approaches, 
and  the  small  forts  of  San  Philip  and  San  Jago, 
which  tiie  ships  demolished  before  the  troops  could 
be  limded. 

Immediately  after  the  redncdon  of  Boca*>Chica, 
measures  were  taken  for  re-embarking  the  troops, 
artillery  and  stores ;  Conunodore  I/estock  was  ap- 
pointed to  remain  with  his  squadron  at  the  har- 
bour's mouth ;  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  entered  the 
outward  harbour,  as  soon  as  the  channel  could  be 
cleared  of  the  wrecks  svnk  there. 

On  Friday  the  27th,  the  Griffin  and  Orford  were 
ordered  to  advance,  and  post  themselves  across  the 
mouth  of  the  inner  harbour  called  Surgidero ;  while 
the  Weymouth  and  Cruiser  sloop  were  detached  to 
the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  to  demolish  two 
small  batteries  on  each  side  of  the  Fasso-Cavallos, 
or  Horse-Ferry,  a  creek  through  which  provisions 
were  conveyed  into  the  Laguna,  and  from  thence  to 
the  city.  This  piece  of  service  was  performed 
without  opposition,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Knowles,  who  at  the  same  time  took  some  hulks, 
and  small  craft  that  were  serviceable  in  watering 
the  fleet,  at  a  very  convenient  wharf  which  they 
found  by  the  side  of  an  excellent  spring. 

This  was  a  very  welcome  discovery  to  the  people 
on  board  of  the  fleet,  who  had  been  hitherto  restricted 
to  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  this  element,  namely, 
a  purser's  quart  (about  three  half  pints)  per  diem 
to  every  individual:  in  a  climate  where  there  is 
such  a  continual  expense  of  animal  fluid,  that  as 
many  gallons  might  have  been  necessary  to  repair 
the  waste  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  in  a  hard 
working  man,  sweating  under  the  sun,  which  was 
vertical,  and  fed  with  putrid  beef^  rusty  pork,  and 
bread  swarming  with  maggots.  Nor  could  this 
restriction  be  owing  to  the  fears  of  scarcity ;  for 
over  and  above  all  the  water  casks  which  were 
filled  at  Hispanic^  there  was  not  an  old  empty 
pipe,  puncheon,  pork  tub,  or  beef  barrel  that  was 
not  converted  to  this  use;  and  in  some  ships,  so 
little  pains  had  been  taken  to  cleanse  these  vessels, 
that  the  water  was  corrupted,  and  stunk  so  abo- 
minably, that  a  man  was  fain  to  stop  his  nose  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  conveyed  the  can 
to  his  head. 

Nay,  if  every  cask  of  water  had  been  started 
overboard,  it  is  well  known  that  it  might  have  been 
easily  supplied  by  an  expedient  which  is  often 
practised,  and  was  actually  adopted  by  the  troops 
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on  shore ;  I  mean  that  of  sinking  half  tubs  bored, 
in  the  beach,  which  are  filled  with  potable  water, 
strained  through  the  pores  of  the  sand. 

With  respect  to  the  allowance  of  brandy  granted 
to  every  individual,  the  admiral,  in  his  great  saga- 
city, oniered  it  to  be  mixed  in  a  proportion  of  the 
water,  without  sweetening  or  souring,  so  as  to  com- 
pose a  most  unpalatable  drench,  which  no  man 
could  swallow  without  reluctance. 

March  the  30th,  at  a  general  council  of  war 
held  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  soldiers,  artillery,  and  stores,  should  be 
landed  with  all  expedition,  at  a  place  called  La 
Quinta,  on  the  land  side  of  Carthagena,  within  the 
Surgidero,  or  inner  month  of  the  anchoring  place, 
which  was  defended  by  Castel  Grande,  a  strong 
castle,  on  one  side,  and  a  small  fort  called  Man- 
zanillo,  on  the  other,  between  which  the  enemy 
had  sunk  seven  galleons  and  two  large  men-of-war, 
in  order  to  block  up  the  channel  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  the  army  on  shore  should 
be  reinforced  by  those  detachments  of  the  regi- 
ments which  still  remained  on  board  of  the  ships 
of  war. 

The  intention  of  this  second  laading,  was  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  town  and  coun- 
try, and  besiege  the  fort  of  Lazar,  which  stood  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  commanded  the  city  of  Cartha- 
gena.  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  the  admiral  would 
cooperate  with  the  army,  by  sending  in  some  of  his 
largest  ships  to  batter  the  town. 

Mean  while.  Captain  Knowles  was  ordered  to 
bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon  Castel  Grande,  which, 
as  well  as  the  fort  on  the  opposite  side,  was  aban- 
doned ;  so  that  he  took  inmiediate  possession,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  castle,  which 
mounted  sixi  r-four  pieces  of  cannon.  During  these 
transactions,  Captam  Renton  of  the  Expermient, 
having  reconnoitred  the  channel  in  which  the  gal- 
leons and  men-of-war  had  been  sunk,  found  the 
stem  of  the  Conquistador  still  afloat ;  so  that  they 
found  means  to  heave  it  round,  and  open  a  passage 
into  the  Surgidero  for  two  bomb  vessels,  which 
being  covered  by  as  many  twenty-gun  ships,  began  to 
play  upon  the  town,  though  they  were  moored  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  execution :  never- 
theless, some  shells  took  place,  and  even  set  some 
houses  on  fire,  and  the  enemy  seemed  now  to  be  in 
despair ;  for  they  themselves  burned  a  French  ship 
of  war  lying  at  anchor  near  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  they  could  never  imagine  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  unless  they  had  thought 
themselves  on  the  eve  of  surrendering  the  city. 

The  admiral  and  his  squadron  having  come  to 
anchor  near  Castel  Grande,  no  time  was  lost  in 
pursmng  tne  design  of  the  second  landing  at  La 
Quinta :  the  transports  with  the  troops,  stores,  and 
artillery,  sailed  up  the  harbour  from  Boca-Chica, 
and  a  disposition  being  made  for  disembarking,  on 
the  mormng  of  the  5tl^  the  Weymouth,  Uie  cruiser 
sloop,  and  two  or  three  fire-ships,  which  had  passed 
through  the  channel,  were  ordered  to  fire  with 
grape  shot  all  the  preceding  night,  in  oider  to 
scour  the  woods  and  shore  adjoining  to  the  landing 
place. 

April  the  5th,  the  first  division  of  the  soldiers, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Blakeney,  rendezvoused 
alongside  of  the  Weymouth ;  at  five  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, Colonel  Grant,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
landed  without  opposition,  and  being  followed  by 


the  rest,  formed  the  whole  in  order  of  batde,  te 
march  against  the  enemy.  These  being  joined  h 
two  hundred  Americans  as  pioneers,  the  negroes  ai^ 
a  party  of  matrosses,  with  eight  pattereroes,  began 
to  move  forwards  into  the  wood,  and  htTicg 
reached  the  end  of  the  defil^  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  killed  by  the  fire  of  a  straggling  party,  ^ 
perceived  the  Spaniards,  to  the  numbor  of  seren 
hundred,  drawn  up  on  the  strand,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  the  road  leading  to  the  city.  There 
they  stood  with  a  good  countenance,  seemingly  de- 
termined to  dispute  the  ground,  from  which  the 
general  ordered  the  grenadiers  to  dislodge  them; 
but,  as  they  were  obliged  to  march  through  a  nv- 
row  pass,  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Isgooo,  and 
on  the  right  by  a  thick  copse,  a  party  of  Amencaa 
soldiers  were  detached  into  this  last,  in  order  to 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  any  small  parties  which  laigfat 
have  been  posted  among  the  bushes,  to  fiaak  tbe 
English  as  the^  advanced. 

The  grenadiers  marched  up  with  great  alacritj 
and  very  littie  loss,  notwithstanding  two  fires  frcna 
the  enemy ;  then  the  front  platoon  poured  in  their 
fire  at  the  distance  of  half  a  musket  shot,  aod 
immediately  wheeled  to  right  and  left,  as  in  street 
firing,  to  make  room  for  the  next  to  advance ;  a 
ciroumstance  from  which  the  Spaniards  supposing 
the  whole  body  gave  way,  they  expressed  their  jor 
in  a  loud  huzza ;  but  they  were  soon  convinced  of 
their  mistake,  by  the  close  fire  of  the  foUowiD^ 
platoons ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  soon  fell 
mto  confusion,  and  fled  towards  the  city,  whither  it 
was  not  thought  proper  to  pursue  them,  because 
this  party  was  justiy  supposed  to  be  no  other  than  a 
decoy  to  draw  the  English  into  an  ambuscade,  or 
withm  cannon  shot  of  the  town  and  Fort  Lazaro. 

The  proper  guards  being  posted,  and  the  troop 
put  under  cover  in  some  houses  and  sheds  adjoiDiig 
to  La  Quinta,  a  party  was  detached  to  take  po&sessiiio 
of  a  convent  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  called  U 
Fopa,  where  they  found  some  prisoners,  and  left  ac 
officer's  guard;  from  hence  the  general,  accoic- 
panied  by  Brigadier  Guise,  next  day  reconnoitrri 
the  city,  and  it  was  debated  in  a  council  of  var, 
whether  or  not  the  fort  should  be  attacked  the 
following  night,  before  the  enemy  should  have 
finished  some  works  upon  the  hill,  on  which  they 
were  seen  employed  with  great  diligence ;  but  xbk 
attempt  was  postponed,  because  no  stores  were  as 
yet  landed  from  the  ordnance  ships.  That  very 
evening,  however,  five  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
powder  and  ball,  were  put  on  shore,  and  a  nmnber 
of  Americans  and  negroes  being  landed,  widi 
working  tools,  tiiey  began  to  clear  the  groimd  fer 
an  encampment;  though  in  the  mean  time  the 
Europeans  suffered  severely  from  the  exeessiTe 
heat ;  so  that  the  work  was  greatly  retarded. 

April  7th,  the  coimcil  of  war  being  re-assembkd. 
the  report  of  the  principal  engineer  considered,  and 
the  intelligence  given  by  deserters  taken  into 
consideration,  the  members  were  nnanimonsly  <A 
opinion,  that  the  fort  ought  not  to  be  attempted 
witiiout  having  first  raised  a  battery,  the  scheme  ol 
which  the  engineer  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the 
council  with  all  possible  expedition.  Meanwhik 
this  resolution  was  immediately  eommnnicated  to 
the  admiral,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
members,  importing  that  the  success  of  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  much  facilitated  by  the  admirsl  s 
giving  directions  to  the  bomb-ketches  to  ]^y 
upon  fort  San  Lazaro,  which  might  also  be  battered 
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by  one  of  the  large  tbipe  of  war,  at  that  time  lying 
altogether  inactire. 

like  admiral  treated  the  design  of  a  battery  with 
great  contempt,  alleging  that  cannon  were  not  at 
all  necessary  for  the  talking  of  such  a  paltry  fort, 
which  would  certainly  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
English  shoold  appear  in  earnest  to  give  the  assaolt ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  bombarding  and  battering 
San  lAsaro,  he  sent  no  determinate  answer. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  which,  however,  ooght 
to  be  told,  that  a  low,  ridicnloos,  and  pernicious 
jealousy  subsisted  between  the  land  and  sea-officers 
daring  this  whole  expedition ;  and  that  the  chieft 
of  those  were  so  weak  or  wicked  as  to  take  all 
opportunities  of  thwarting  and  manifesting  their 
contempt  for  each  other,  at  a  time  when  the  lires 
of  so  many  brave  fellow-subjects  were  at  stake,  and 
when  the  interest  and  honour  of  their  country  re- 
quired the  utmost  seal  and  unanimity.  Instead  of 
conferring  personally,  and  cooperating  with  vigour 
and  cordiabty,  they  began  to  hold  separate  councils, 
draw  up  acrimonious  remonstrances,  and  send  irri- 
tating messages  to  each  other ;  and  while  each  of 
them  piqued  himself  upon  doing  barely  as  much  as 
would  screen  him  fh>m  the  censure  of  a  court- 
martial,  neither  seemed  displeased  at  the  neglect  of 
his  colleague ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  were  in 
appearance  glad  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedi- 
tion, in  hope  of  seeing  one  another  stigmatised  with 
infamy  and  disgrace.  In  a  word,  the  admiral  was 
a  man  of  weak  understanding,  strong  prqudices, 
boundless  arrogance,  and  over-boiling  passions; 
and  the  general,  though  he  had  some  parts,  was 
wholly  dSteetlve  in  point  of  experience,  confidence, 
snd  resolution. 

The  Spaniards,  judging  from  the  spirit  with 
which  the  attack  had  been  hitherto  carried  on,  that 
they  could  not  be  too  alert  in  making  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  such  an  enterprising  enemv, 
employed  all  their  endeavours  and  attention  m 
strengthening  the  defences  of  San  Lazaro,  by 
mounting  an  extraordinary  number  of  cannon  upon 
the  walls,  and  making  new  works  upon  the  hill,  in 
order  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  siege  *,  at  the 
same  time  they  brought  some  pieces  of  artillery  to 
bear  upon  the  English  advanced-guard,  and  the 
general*s  quarters,  which,  however,  received  little 
damage. 

By  this  time  the  rainy  season  had  begun  with 
such  violence,  that  it  was  hardly  practicable  to  keep 
the  field,  for  it  poured  down  in  a  deluge  incessantly, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  and  then 
the  lightning  began  to  play  in  such  continued  flash- 
ing, uist  one  might  have  read  a  small  print  all 
night  long  by  the  illumination.  Such  a  change  of 
the  atmosphere  is  always  attended  with  an  epi- 
demical distemper,  in  consequence  of  which  tiie 
men  dropped  down  so  fast,  that  there  was  scarce  a 
sufiideney  to  relieve  the  proper  guards  of  the  camp, 
much  leas  to  cut  down  the  wood  and  raise  a  buttery, 
so  as  to  attack  San  Laxaro  in  form. 

On  these  considerations  it  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  to  make  an  attempt  for  surprising 
the  fort;  and  scaling-ladders,  and  other  implements 
for  this  purpose  were  provided  accordingly.  A 
itrange  resolution !  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
ivrsult  of  a  reiwrt  made  by  some  engineers,  who 
hsTing  reoonncntred  the  place,  affirmed  that  the 
waUs  were  not  high,  nor  secured  by  any  ditch  on 
the  other  side ;  hot  that  there  was  an  ample  road, 
«f  an  easy  ascent,  leading  up  the  hill,  and  awooden 


door  on  the  left,  which  might  be  forced  without 
much  difficulty.  Though  this  representation,  backed 
by  a  deserter,  who  offered  himself  as  a  guide,  might 
have  had  some  weight  with  the  genex^  his  chief 
incitement  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  brave 
Britons,  in  the  execution  of  such  a  rash  enterprise, 
seems  to  have  been  the  importunity  of  the  admiral, 
who,  in  repeated  letters,  and  taunting  messages, 
vehementiy  pressed  him  to  the  attack,  saying,  that 
it  was  scarce  possible  to  miscarry,  In  all  likeli- 
hood Mr.  Wentworth  was  afraid  it  would  be  alleged, 
and  possibly  credited  at  home,  that  the  city  must 
have  been  reduced  had  this  experiment  been  tried. 

Instead  of  sacrificing  his  own  understanding,  and 
his  ^lant  soldiers,  to  such  an  idle  punctilio  of 
suspicion,  he  ought  to  have  acted  up  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  proposed  in  his  turn, 
that,  as  the  land-army  could  not  proceed  in  their 
operations  with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  Ldmiral 
should  attack  the  town  with  his  great  ships,  which 
lay  inactive,  though  the  men  longed  for  such  an 
opportimity  to  signalise  their  courage.  A  report, 
indeed,  was  industriouslv  circulated,  that  there  was 
not  water  sufficient  for  the  ships  to  lie  near  enough 
to  batter  in  breach;  and  that  the  admiral  was 
laudably  averse  to  hazard  his  Msjesty's  ships  upon 
an  uncertainty.  But  it  now  plainly  appears,  from 
the  attestation  of  the  best  pilots,  and  the  soundings 
of  the  harbour,  that  four  or  five  of  the  eighty  gun 
ships  might  have  been  moored  in  a  line  close  by 
the  walls  of  Carthagena ;  and  if  this  expedient  had 
been  practised,  in  all  probability  the  town  would 
have  surrendered  immediately;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  inhabitants  expected  no  other  fate,  and  had 
by  this  time  sent  their  wives  and  children,  together 
with  their  most  valuable  effects,  into  the  coimtry. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Vernon's  being  averse  to  risk 
his  Majesty's  ships  upon  an  uncertaintv,  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  thu  maxim,  since  adopted  by 
other  commanders,  is  a  very  ill-judged  and  sus- 
picious tenderness;  inasmuch  as  his  Migesty's 
ships  were  made  for  service,  and  that  they  can 
hanlly  ever  act  at  all,  if  they  do  not  engage  upon 
some  sort  of  uncertainty.  But  to  return  to  the 
land-forces. 

A  disposition  being  made  for  the  attack  of  San 
Lazaro,  and  the  necessary  implements  prepared ; 
on  the  8th  of  April,  the  troops  appointed  tor  this 
service  were  ordered  to  parade  at  two  next  morning 
on  the  strand,  where  being  formed,  they  advanced 
towards  tbe  fort,  and  a  littie  before  day-break, 
began  to  mount  the  hill,  the  grenadiers  being  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Grant,  thou^  Brigadier  Guise 
had  command  of  the  attack.  The  division  which 
was  ordered  to  take  the  open  accessible  road  upon 
the  right  of  the  fort,  was,  m  the  dark,  by  the  mis- 
take of  the  giude,  conducted  to  the  centre,  where 
the  ascent  is  ver^  steep,  and  the  ^und  broken ; 
yet,  notwithstandmg  these  obstructions,  a  number 
of  the  soldiers  gained  the  top,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  enemy's  entrenchments,  where  the  greatest  part 
of  them  was  slaughtered,  because  they  could  not 
be  immediately  sustained  by  the  rest  of  the  pla- 
toons, which  advanced  but  slowly  with  street- 
firing  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground. 
Golond  Grant  moimted  on  the  left  with  great 
gallantry,  but  received  a  mortal  woimd  before  any 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  his  success;  at  the 
same  time  the  guide  was  killed,  and  the  men 
dropped  very  &st ;  so  that  the  officer  next  in  com- 
mand made  no  further  progress,  but  remained  on 
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the  side  of  the  hill,  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from 
the  castle  and  the  town,  which  did  great  execniion. 

Nor  coold  the  scaling-ladders,  wool-packs,  or 
hand-grenades  be  of  any  service  in  this  emergency, 
for  the  Americans  who  carried  them  in  the  rear, 
seeing  the  troops  falling  by  whole  platoons,  refused 
to  advance  with  their  hardens;  but  though  they 
would  not  advance  as  pioneers,  many  of  them  took 
up  the  firelocks  which  they  found  on  the  field,  and, 
mixing  among  the  troops,  behaved  very  bravely. 

It  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  the  anpy  in 
general,  that  no  officers  or  soldiers  could  act  with 
more  courage,  alacrity,  and  perseverance,  than  that 
which  was  manifested  on  this  unhappy  occasion, 
although  very  few  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  face 
of  an  enemy  before  this  triaL 

As  soon  as  day  light  enabled  the  General  to 
view  the  posture  of  the  troops,  he  sent  to  inform 
Brigadier  Guise,  that  if  he  could  push  forward  he 
should  be  sustained  by  five  hundred  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  advance  accordingly ;  but  by  this 
time  the  soldiers  were  disheartened,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  was  every  instant  increased  b^ 
reinforcements  of  fresh  men  from  the  city,  until 
they  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  assiulants,  for 
whom  they  waited  on  the  hill  without  flinching. 

It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  effect  a  re- 
treat, which  was  secured  by  means  of  those  five 
hundred  men  who  brought  up  the  rear  *,  but  not 
before  the  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  two 
hundred  killed,  and  twice  that  number  wounded,  of 
which  last  the  majority  did  not  recover.  Sixteen 
of  these  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
treated  them  with  great  humanity,  and  loudly  ex- 
tolled the  valour  of  the  assailants  ;  and  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  immediately  agreed  upon  for  a  few 
hours,  during  which  time  me  dead  were  buried. 
Meanwhile  a  breast-work  was  raised  at  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  put  the  men  under  cover,  and  the 
entrenchment  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  two 
mortars,  which  in  two  days  began  to  fire  upon  San 
Lazaro  with  good  effect. 

As  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  were  next 
day  sent  on  board  of  the  transports  and  vessels 
called  hospital-ships,  where  they  languished  in 
want  of  every  necessary  comfort  and  ac<;ommoda- 
tion.  They  were  destitute  of  surgeons,  nurses, 
cooks,  and  proper  provision ;  they  were  pent  up 
between  decks  in  small  vessels,  where  they  had  not 
room  to  sit  upright ;  they  wallowed  in  filth ; 
myriads  of  maggots  were  hatched  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  their  sores,  which  had  no  other  dressing 
than  that  of  being  washed  by  themselves  with  their 
own  allowance  of  brandy ;  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  groans,  lamentations,  and  the  larguage  of  de- 
spair invoking  death  to  deliver  them  f^m  their 
miseries.  WhieLt  served  to  encourage  this  despond- 
ence, was  the  prospect  of  those  poor  wretches  who 
had  strength  and  opportunity  to  look  around  them ; 
for  there  they  beheld  the  naked  bodies  of  their 
fellow-soldiers  and  comrades  floating  up  and  down 
the  harbour,  affording  prey  to  the  carrion  crows 
and  sharks,  which  tore  them  in  pieces  without  in- 
terruption, and  contributed  by  taeir  stench  to  the 
mortality  that  prevailed. 

This  picture  cannot  fiul  to  be  shocking  to  the 
humane  reader,  especially  when  he  is  Iniormed, 
that  while  those  miserable  objects  cried  in  vain  for 
assistance,  and  actually  perished  for  want  of  proper 
attendance,  every  ship  of  war  in  the  fleet  could 
have  spared  a  couple  of  surgeons  for  their  relief; 


and  many  young  gentlemen  of  that  prafessioa  so 
cited  their  captains  in  vain  for  leave  to  gx>  uid 
administer  help  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor  people  were  well  known ;  the 
remedy  was  easy  and  apparent;  but  the  discord 
between  the  chiefs  was  inflamed  to  such  a  degree 
of  diabolical  rancour,  that  the  one  chose  rather  to 
see  his  men  perish,  than  ask  help  of  the  other,  who 
disdained  to  offer  his  assistance  unasked,  though  it 
might  have  saved  the  lives  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

Had  the  admiral,  when  the  troops  moved  to  the 
attack  of  San  Lazaro,  sent  in  a  few  ships  against 
the  town,  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  &vour,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  distracted,  and  their  fire 
so  divided,  that  neither  the  land-forces  nor  the  men 
of  war  could  have  suffered  much  damage,  and  in 
aU  probability  the  city  would  have  been  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Or,  even  without  this  diversion,  had 
the  soldiers  been  joined  by  a  body  of  sailors  when 
they  marched  to  the  assault,  the  attempt  might  hsTe 
succeeded ;  for  while  the  troops,  by  regular  dis- 
charges, could  have  cleared  &e  parapet  of  the 
enemy,  the  sailors  being  more  accnstomed  to 
climbmg  and  boarding,  might  have  app/ied  the 
ladders,  scaled  the  walk,  and  forced  the  gate,  so  as 
to  afford  admission  to  the  soldiers. 

The  sickness  still  increasing  among  the  troops, 
and  the  admiral  declining  to  land  a  reinforcemeni 
for  supplying  the  loss  by  which  the  army  was  di- 
minished ;  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
desire  the  admiral  to  give  directions  for  re-embark- 
ing the  cannon,  since  his  silence,  with  regard  to 
the  demanded  reinforcement,  seemed  to  imply  a 
denial 

Some  acrimonious  messages  having  passed 
between  the  chiefs  on  this  subject,  the  land  cheers 
demanded  a  general  council  of  war,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly held  on  board  the  admiral^s  own  ship  on 
the  14Ui  day  of  April,  when,  after  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  the  posture  of  affairs,  were  taken 
into  consideration,  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  troops 
were  greatly  diminished,  weakened  and  fatigued, 
and  as  their  supplies  of  water  were  almost  exhausted, 
the  siege  of  such  a  strong  place  as  Carthageoa 
could  not  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  therefore  the  artillery  and  forces  should 
be  re-embarked  with  all  convenient  expedition. 

A  disposition  was  immediately  formed  for  a  re- 
treat ;  and  next  day  the  cannon,  stores,  and  heavy 
baggage  were  put  on  board.  Meanwhile  Captain 
Enowles  began  to  throw  shells  at  fort  St.  Lazaro 
from  two  small  mortars,  in  a  battery  which  he  had 
judiciously  raised  on  the  shore  under  cover  of  his 
ship,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  castle,  notwithstanding  the  ren^on- 
strances  of  Colonel  Lewis  of  the  train,  who  gare 
him  to  understand  that  this  was  the  utmost  dis- 
tance a  mortar  can  carry  when  the  chamber  is 
quite  filled  with  powder;  an  expedient  never 
practised  but  upon  proof.  But  the  captain  piqued 
iiimsdf  upon  being  an  able  engineer,  and  m  the 
confid^ce  of  his  own  capacity  expended  a  good 
number  of  shells  to  the  amusement  of  the  enemy. 

April  the  16th,  the  Galicia,  one  of  the  Spamsh 
ships  of  war  taken  at  Boca-Chica,  having  been  by 
the  admiral's  directions  fitted  up  as  a  floating  bat- 
tery, mounting  sixteen  guns  only,  manned  by 
detachments  from  the  navy,  and  commanded  l^ 
Captain  Hoart,  was  warped  up  the  harbour  befort 
day,  and  moored  at  some  distance  from  the  town* 
which  she  began  to  cannonade  with  great  vigour 
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ftnd  some  success.  After  haymg  lain  aboye  fire 
hours  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  Carthagena  and 
fort  LtarOf  the  captain  was  ordered  to  cut  her 
cables,  tod  let  her  irire  oat  broadside  before  the 
sei-briMse;  bat  running  a^groond  on  a  shoal,  the 
men  aod  ammonition  were  mnored  in  boats,  and 
she  was  let  on  fire  by  order  of  the  admiraL 

This  rery  extraordinary  experiment  of  sending 
in  a  battery  of  sixteen  gans  against  the  whole  fire 
of  Caithagena,  seems  to  hare  been  calculated  by 
3ir.  Venum  to  show  the  impracticability  of  attack- 
ing that  city  with  ships  only ;  bnt,  oiuortnnately 
for  him,  it  Imd  a  quite  different  effect ;  for  if  that 
Tessel,  with  sixteen  guns,  could  soatain  such  a  fire 
for  fire  hours,  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  fite  or  six  large  men  of  war,  moored  in  a  line, 
within  point-blank  shot  of  the  walls?  If  the  par- 
tisans of  Vernon  insinuate  that  there  is  no  water 
for  such  vessels,  they  must  be  referred  again  to  the 
sonndinfs  of  the  harbour;  they  must  be  desired  to 
take  notice  that  the  galleons  lie  in  a  bason  close  up 
to  the  walls ;  that  the  Spaniards  have  very  lately 
erected  a  battery  of  forty  large  pieces  of  cannon 
for  the  defence  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  the 
harbonr;  a  very  unnecessary  expense  if  the  water 
is  so  8h<nl  as  to  prevent  &e  approach  of  large  ships ; 
and  that  Monsieur  de  Pointis,  among  other  large 
ships,  sent  in  the  Sceptre  of  eighty-four  guPS  to 
batter  the  place,  whicn  surrendered  accordingly. 
At  seven  in  the  erening  if  that  same  day  on  which 
the  Galicia  cannonaded  the  town,  the  tents  were 
struck;  at  eight  the  troops  marched  fWmi  their 
ground,  and  embarked  in  three  divisions  in  the 
boats  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  general 
in  person  brought  up  the  rear;  and  perceiving  that 


five  tents  belonging  to  the  Americans  were  left 
standing,  and  some  tools  lying  on  the  ground,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  fetched  off  by  a  seijeant's  guard, 
reinforced  with  some  sailors  by  lieutenant  Forrest ; 
sothat  there  was  nothing  left  asatroph^  to  the  enemy, 
who  did  not  think  fit  to  molest  them  m  the  retreat. 

The  sickness  still  continued  to  increase  among 
the  troi^M,*  and  even  infected  the  sailors  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  uni- 
Tersal  dejection  prevailed.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  die  total  ruin  of  the  army  and  fleet,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  quit  this  inhospitable  climate. 
The  Spanish  forts  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
were  all  dismantled  and  blown  up ;  and  the  whole 
fleet  being  wooded  and  watered  for  the  voyage, 
fell  down  to  Boca-Chica,  fh>m  whence  they  set  sail 
for  Jamaica. 

ThuB  ended,  in  damage  and  disgrace,  the  erer 
memorable  expedition  to  Carthagena,  undertaken 
with  an  armament,  which,  if  properly  conducted, 
might  have  not  only  ruined  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America,  but  even  reduced  the  whole 
West  Indies  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  dlitemper  which  then  rafed  among  the  EngUth 
was  the  bilioue  icTer,  attended  with  auch  a  pntrefaction  of 
the  juicei,  that  the  colour  of  the  ikin,  which  at  first  is  yellow, 
adopts  a  sooty  hue  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 

Cstlent  generally  dies  about  tbe  third  day,  with  violent  atra- 
ilious  discharges  upwards  and  downwards.  Nothing  so 
effectually  prevents  or  corrects  this  putrefaction  as  plenty  of 
sweet  water,  f^sh  provision,  and  a  liberal  use  of  vegetable 
acids,  such  us  limes,  lemons,  oranges,  ananas,  and  other 
fruits  natural  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  all  these  refreshments 
the  people  were  in  the  utmost  want,  though  both  army  and 
fleet  might  have  been  plentiftilly  supplied  by  employing  some 
of  the  transports,  which  lay  inacuve,  to  fetch  turtle,  live 
stock,  and  fruit,  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 
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CHAPTER  L 

la  vUch  eertaia  Personages  of  this  delightftU  History  are 
introduced  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance. 

It  was  on  the  great  northern  road  from  York  to 
London,  about  ue  beginning  of  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening,  that 
foor  travellers  were,  by  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
driven  for  shelter  into  a  little  public-house  on  the 
side  of  tiie  hi^waj,  distinguished  hj  a  sign  which 
was  said  to  euibit  the  figure  of  a  black  lion.  The 
kitchen,  in  which  they  assembled,  was  the  onlv 
room  for  entertainment  in  the  house,  paved  with 
red  bricks,  remarkably  clean,  furnished  with  three 
or  four  Windsor  chairs,  adorned  with  shining  plates 
of  pewter,  and  copper  saucepans,  nicely  scoured, 
that  even  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder ;  while 
a  cheerfhl  fire  of  sea-coal  blazed  in  the  chimney. 
Three  of  the  traTcllers,  who  arrived  on  horse-back, 
baring  geen  their  cattle  properly  accommodated  in 
the  stable,  agreed  to  pass  the  time,  until  the  weather 
shoold  clear  up,  over  a  bowl  of  rumbo,  which  was 
accordingly  prepared.  But  the  fourth,  refusing  to 
join  their  company,  took  his  station  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chinmey,  and  called  for  a  pint  of  two- 
penny, with  which  he  indulged  himself  apart  At 
a  little  distance,  on  his  left  hand,  there  was  another 
group,  consisUng  of  the  landlady,  a  decent  widow, 
her  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  seemed  to  be 


about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  a  country  lad,  who 
served  both  as  waiter  and  ostler. 

The  social  triumvirate  was  composed  of  Mr. 
Fillet,  a  country  practitioner  in  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery. Captain  Crowe,  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke,  an  attorney.  Fillet  was  a  man  of  some 
education,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience,  shrewd, 
sly,  and  sensible.  Captain  Crowe  had  commanded 
a  merchant  ship  in  ihe  Mediterranean  trade  for 
many  years,  and  saved  some  money  by  dint  of  fru- 
gality and  traffic  He  was  an  excellent  seaman, 
brave,  active,  fHendly  in  his  way,  and  scrupulously 
honest ;  but  as  little  acquainted  with  the  world  as  a 
sucking  child ;  whimsicio],  impatient,  and  so  impe- 
tuous, Uiat  he  could  not  help  breaking  in  upon  the 
conversation,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  repeated 
interruptions,  that  seemed  to  burst  from  him  by  in- 
vf^untt^  impulse.  When  he  himself  attempted  to 
speak  he  never  finished  his  period ;  but  made  such  a 
number  of  abrupt  transitions,  that  his  discourse 
seemed  to  be  an  unconnected  series  of  unfinished 
sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
decipher. 

His  nephew,  Tom  Qarke,  was  a  young  fellow, 
whose  goodness  of  heart,  even  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  had  not  been  able  to  corrupt  Before 
strangers  he  never  owued  himself  an  attorney  with- 
out blushing,  though  he  had  no  reason  to  blush  for 
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his  own  practice,  for  he  constantly  refused  to  en- 
gage in  the  eanse  of  any  client  whose  character  was 
eqniyocal,  and  was  nerer  known  to  act  with  such 
industry  as  when  concerned  for  the  widow  and 
orphan,  or  any  other  object  that  sued  in  forma  jmU' 
peris.  Indeed,  he  was  so  replete  with  human  kind- 
ness, that  as  often  as  an  affecting  story  or  circum- 
stance was  told  in  his  hearing,  it  orernowed  at  his 
eyes.  Being  of  a  warm  complexion,  he  was  very 
susceptible  of  passion,  and  somewhat  libertine  in 
his  amours.  In  other  respects,  he  piqued  himself 
on  understanding  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  in 
private  company  he  took  pleasure  in  laying  down 
the  law;  but  he  was  an  indifferent  orator,  and 
tediously  circumstantial  in  his  explanations.  His 
stature  was  rather  diminutive;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
he  had  some  tiUe  to  the  character  of  a  pretty, 
dapper,  littie  fellow. 

The  solitary  guest  had  something  very  forbidding 
in  his  aspect,  which  was  contract^  by  an  habituiui 
frown.  His  eyes  were  small  and  red,  and  So  deep 
set  in  the  sockets,  that  each  appeared  like  the  unex- 
tingmshed  snuff  of  a  fiirthmff  candle,  gleaming 
through  the  horn  of  a  dark  lanmom.  His  nostrils 
were  elevated  in  scorn,  as  if  his  sense  of  smelling 
had  been  perpetually  offended  by  some  unsavouiy 
odour ;  and  he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  shrink 
'within  himself  ttom  the  impertinence  of  society. 
He  wore  a  black  periwig  as  straight  as  the  pinions 
of  a  raven,  and  this  was  covered  with  a  hat  napped, 
and  festened  to  his  head  by  a  speckled  handkerchief 
tied  under  his  chin.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  great- 
coat of  brown  frieze,  under  which  he  seemed  to 
conceal  a  small  bundle.  His  name  was  Eerret,  and 
his  character  distinguished  by  three  peculiarities. 
He  was  never  seen  to  smile;  he  was  never  heard  to 
speak  in  praise  of  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  he 
was  never  known  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  any 
q^uestion  that  was  asked ;  but  seemed,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  be  actuated  by  the  most  perverse  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Captain  Crowe  having  remarked  that  it  was 
squally  weatiier,  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  next 
market  town ;  and  understanding  that  the  distance 
was  not  less  than  six  miles,  said  he  had  a  good  mind 
to  come  to  an  anchor  for  the  night,  if  so  be  as  he 
could  have  a  tolerable  berth  in  this  here  harbour. 
Mr.  Fillet,  perceiving  by  his  style  that  he  was  a 
sea-faring  gentieman,  observed  that  their  landlady 
was  not  us^  to  lodge  such  company ;  and  expressed 
some  surprise  that  ne,  who  had  no  doubt  endured 
so  many  storms  and  hardships  at  sea,  should  think 
much  of  travelling  five  or  six  miles  a-horseback  by 
moonlight  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  **  I  ride  in  all 
weathers,  and  at  all  hours,  without  minding  cold, 
wet,  wind,  or  darkness.  My  constitution  is  so 
case-hardened  that  I  believe  I  could  live  all  the 
year  at  Spitsbergen.  With  respect  to  this  road,  I 
know  every  foot  of  it  so  exacUy,  that  Fll  engage  to 
travel  forty  miles  upon  it  blindfold,  without  muting 
one  fgJise  step ;  and  if  you  have  faith  enough  to  put 
yourselves  under  my  auspices,  I  will  conduct  you 
safe  to  an  elegant  inn,  where  you  will  meet  with  the 
best  accommodation."  '*  Thank  you,  brother,"  re- 
lied tiie  captain,  "we  are  much  beholden  to  you 
for  your  courteous  offer;  but  howsomever,  you 
must  not  think  I  mind  foul  weather  more  than  my 
neighbours.  I  have  worked  hard  aloft  and  alow  in 
Many  a  taught  gale ;  but  this  here  is  the  case,  d'ye 
see;  we  have  run  down  a  long  day's  reckoning; 
oar  beasts  have  had  a  hard  spell ;  and  as  for  my 


Own  hap,  brother,  I  doubt  my  bottom-planks  bav* 
lost  some  of  their  sheathing,  being  as  how  I  aVt 
used  to  that  kind  of  scrubbing." 

The  doctor,  who  had  practised  aboard  a  msn-of- 
war  in  his  youth,  and  was  perfectiy  well  acquainted 
with  the  captain*s  dialect,  assured  him  that  if  his 
bottom  was  damaged  he  would  new  jtay  it  with  an 
excellent  salve,  which  he  always  carried  about  him 
to  guard  against  such  accidents  on  the  road.  But 
Tom  Clarke,  who  seemed  to  have  cast  the  mi  of 
affection  upon  the  landlady's  eldest  daughter,  boU j, 
ol^ected  to  their  proceeding  farther  without  rest 
and  refreshment,  as  they  had  already  travelled  fifbr 
miles  since  morning;  and  he  was  sure  his  uncle 
must  be  fiitigued  both  in  mind  and  body,  from 
vexation,  as  well  as  ftom.  hard  exercise^  to  which 
he  had  not  been  accustomed.  Fillet  then  desisted 
saying,  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  captain  had  aoj 
cause  of  vexation ;  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  an  in- 
curable eviL  This  expression  was  accompanied 
with  a  look  of  curiosity,  which  Mr.  Clarke  was  glad 
of  an  occasion  to  gratify;  for,  as  we  have  hinted 
above,  he  was  a  very  communicative  gentleman, 
and  tiie  affidr  which  now  lay  upon  hu  stomach 
interested  him  nearly. 

**  m  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he,  ''this  here  gentle- 
man. Captain  Crowe,  who  is  my  molher's  ovn 
brother,  has  been  cruelly  used  by  some  of  his  rela- 
tions.   He  bears  as  good  a  character  as  any  captain 
of  a  ship  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  has  under- 
gone a  variety  of  hardships  at  sea.    What  d'fe 
think,  now,  <^  his  bursting  all  his  sinews,  and  mak- 
ing his  eyes  start  out  of  his  head,  in  pulling  his 
ship  off  a  rock,  whereby  he  saved  to  his  owner*—" 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  captain,  who  ex- 
claimed, **  Belay,  Tom,  belay ;  pr'ythee,  don't  Teer 
out  such  a  deal  of  jaw.    Clap  a  stopper  on  tbj 
cable  and  bring  thyself  up,  my  lad — whaX  a  deal  of 
stuff  thou  hast  pumped  up  concerning  bursting  and 
starting,  and  pulling  ships ;  Laud  have  mercy  upon 
us! — ^look  ye  here,hrother — ^look  ye  here— mind 
these  poor  crippled  Joints ;  two  fingers  on  the  6ta^ 
board,  and  three  on  the  larboard  hand;  crooked, 
d'ye  see,  like  the  knees  of  a  bilander.     Fll  tell  jou 
what,  brother,  you  seem  to  be  a — ship  deep  ladoi— 
rich  cargo — current  setting  into  the  ^y— hard 
gale — lee  shore — all  hands  in  the  boat — tow  roimd 
tiie  head-land — self  pulling  for  dear  blood,  against 
the  whole  crew — snap  go  the  finger-hraoes — crack 
went  the  eye-blocks.    B6unce  day-light — ^flash  star- 
light— down  I  foundered,  dark  as  hell — whiz  vent 
my  ears,  and  my  head  spun  like  a  whirligig.   That 
don't  signify — I'm  a  Yorkshire  boy,  as  the  sariag 
is — ^all  my  life  at  sea,  brother,  by  reason  of  an  old 
grandmother  and  maiden  aimt,  a  couple  of  old 
stinking — ^kept  me  these  forty  years  out  of  mj 
grandfather's  estate.    Hearing  as  how  they  had 
taken  their  departure,  came  luhore,  hired  hones» 
and  clapped  on  all  my  canvass,  steering  to  the 
northwaird,  to  take  possession  of  my — ^But  it  don't 
signify  talking — these  two  old  piratical — had  bdd 
a  palaver  with  a  lawyer — ^an  attorney,  Tom,  d'}e 
mmd  me,  an  attorney — and  by  his  assistance  ho^ 
me  out  of  my  inheritance.    That  is  all,  hrotber— 
hove  me  out  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year    that'i 
all — ^what  signifies — but  such  wind&u  we  don't 
every  day  pick  up  along  shore,    illl  about,  brother 
— yes,  by  the  Ir— dl  tiiose  two  smuggling  harri- 
dans, with  the  assistance  of  an  attorney — an  at- 
torney, Tom — ^hove  me  out  of  five  hundred  a-year." 
*<  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Clarke,  **  those  two 
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naliduas  old  women  docked  the  intail,  and  left  the 

estate  to  an  atien." 
Here  Mr.  Ferret  thought  proper  to  intermingle 

in  the  cooyersation  with  a  *^pish,  what,  dost  talk 

of  docking  the  intail?  Dost  not  know  that  hj 
the  statute  Westm.  2.  13  Ed.  the  will  and  intention 
of  the  donor  most  he  falfilled,  and  the  tenant  in 
tail  shall  not  alien  after  issue  had,  or  before.** 
'*  Gire  me  leare,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  **  I  presume  you 
are  a  practitioner  in  the  law.  Now,  you  know,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  continent  remainder,  the  intail  may  be 
destroyed  by  leTymg  a  fine,  and  suffering  a  re- 
covery, or  otherwise  destroying  the  particular  estate, 
before  the  contingency  happens.  It  feoffees,  who 
possess  an  estate  only  during  the  lue  of  a  son, 
where  diTcrs  remaindere  are  Imiited  over,  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  him,  by  the  feoffment,  all  tiie 
fatiire  remainders  are  destroyed.  Indeed,  a  person 
in  remainder  may  hare  a  writ  of  intrusion,  if  any 
do  introde  after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  and 
the  writ  ex  oravi  querda  lies  to  execute  a  devise  in 
remainder  after  the  death  of  a  tenant  in  tail  without 
issue.**  **  Spoke  like  a  true  disciple  of  Geber,'* 
cries  Ferret  "No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clarke, 
"Counsellor  Caper  is  in  the  couTcyancing  way — ^I 
was  clerk  to  Sergeant  Croker."  "Ay,  now  you 
may  set  up  for  yourself**  resumed  the  other ;  '*  for 
jou  can  prate  as  unintelligibly  as  the  best  of  Uiem." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  Tom,  "  I  do  not  make  myself 
understood ;  if  so  be  as  how  that  is  the  case,  let  us 
change  the  position,  and  suppose  that  this  here  case 
b  a  taU  after  a  possibility  of  issue  extinct  If  a 
tenant  in  tail  after  a  possibility  make  a  feoffment 
of  his  land,  he  in  reversion  may  enter  for  the  for- 
feiture. Then  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
^end  tail  and  special  tail.  It  is  the  word  body 
that  makes  the  intail :  there  must  be  a  body  in  the 
tail,  devised  to  heirs  male  or  female,  otherwise  it  is 
a  fee-simple,  because  it  is  not  limited  of  what  body. 
Thus  a  corporation  cannot  be  seized  in  taU.  For 
example,  here  is  a  young  woman — What  is  your 
name,  my  dear?  "  "Dolly,**  answered  the  daughter, 
with  a  curtsy.  "  Here*B  Dolly— I  seize  Dolly  in 
fei^—Dolly,Iseize you  in  totf**—'*Sha*t then," cried 
I>oll7,  pouting.  "  I  am  seized  of  land  in  fee — ^I 
settle  on  Dolly  in  tail" 

Dolly,  who  did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  illustration,  understood  him  in  a  literal  sense, 
and,  in  a  whimpering  tone,  exclaimed,  "  Sha*tthen, 
1  tell  thee,  cursed  tuoad  I  **  Tom,  however,  was  so 
transported  with  his  subject,  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  poor  Dolly's  mistake,  but  proceeded  in  his 
harangue  upon  the  different  kinds  of  tails,  remain' 
ders,  and  seisins,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
n<nse  that  alarmed  the  whole  company.  The  rain 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  storm  of  wind  that  howled 
vonod  the  house  with  the  most  savage  impetuosity, 
and  the  heavens  were  overcast  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  one  star  appeared,  so  that  all  without  was 
darkness  and  uproar.  This  aggravated  the  horror 
of  divers  knd  screams,  which  even  the  noise  of  the 
blast  could  not  exclude  ftt)m  the  ears  of  our  as- 
lonished  travellers.  Captain  Crowe  called  out, 
*  Avast,  avast !  "  Tom  Clarke  sat  silent,  staring 
wildly,  with  his  mouth  still  open ;  the  surgeon  him- 
^\i  seemed  startled,  and  Ferret's  countenance 
hetrayed  evident  marks  of  confusion.  The  ostler 
BOTed  nearer  the  chimney,  and  the  good  woman  of 
the  boose,  with  her  two  daughters,  crept  closer  to 
the  company. 

After  some  pause,    the    captain    starting    up. 


"  These,"  said  he,  "  be  signals  of  distress.  Some 
poor  souls  in  danger  of  foundering — ^let  us  bear  up 
a-head,  and  see  if  we  can  give  them  any  assistance. 
The  landlady  begged  him,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  to 
think  of  going  out,  for  it  was  a  spirit  that  would 
lead  him  astray  into  fens  and  rivers,  and  certainly 
do  him  a  mischiet  Crowe  seemed  to  be  staggered 
by  this  remonstrance,  which  his  nephew  reinforced^ 
observing,  that  it  might  be  a  stratasem  of  roguep 
to  decoy  them  into  the  fields,  that  they  might  rob 
them  under  the  cloud  of  night  Thus  exhorted,  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  Mr.  Ferret  began  to  make 
very  severe  strictures  upon  the  folly  and  fear  of 
those  who  believed  and  trembled  at  the  visitation  of 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  goblins.  He  said  he  would  en- 
gage with  twelve  pennyworth  of  phosphorus  tu 
mghten  a  whole  parish  out  of  their  senses ;  then 
he  expatiated  on  the  pusillanimity  of  the  nation  in 
general,  ridiculed  the  militia,  censured  the  govern- 
ment, and  dropped  some  hints  about  a  change  of 
hands,  which  the  captain  could  not,  and  the  doctor 
would  not,  comprehend. 

Tom  Clarke,  from  the  flreedom  of  his  discourse, 
concluded  he  was  a  ministerial  spy,  and  communi* 
cated  his  opinion  to  his  uncle  in  a  whisper,  while 
this  misanthrope  continued  to  pour  forth  his  invec- 
tives with  a  fluency  peculiar  to  himself.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Ferret  had  been  a  party  writer,  not  from. 
principle,  but  employment,  and  had  felt  the  rod  of 
power,  in  order  to  avoid  a  second  exertion  of  which, 
he  now  found  it  convenient  to  skulk  about  in  the 
country,  for  he  had  received  intimation  of  a  warrant 
ftom.  the  secretary  of  state,  who  wanted  to  be  better 
acouainted  wiA  his  person.  Notwithstanding  the 
ticklish  nature  of  his  situation,  it  was  become  so 
habitual  to  him  to  think  and  speak  in  a  certain 
manner,  that  even  before  strangers  whose  principles 
and  connexions  he  could  not  possibly  know,  he 
hardly  ever  opened  his  mouth,  without  uttering 
some  direct  or  implied  sarcasm  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

He  had  already  proceeded  a  considerable  way  in 
demonstrating,  that  the  nation  was  bankrupt  and 
beggared,  and  that  those  who  stood  at  the  helm 
were  steering  full  into  the  gulf  of  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, when  ms  lecture  was  suddenly^  suspended  by 
a  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  which  threatened 
the  whole  house  with  inevitable  demolition.  Captain 
Crowe,  believing  they  should  be  instantly  boarded, 
unsheathed  his  hanger,  and  stood  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  Mr.  fillet  armed  himself  with  the  poker, 
which  happened  to  be  red  hot ;  the  ostler  pulled 
down  a  rusty  firelock,  that  hung  by  the  roof,  over 
a  flitch  of  bacon.  Tom  Clarke  perceiving  the 
landlady  and  her  children  distracted  with  terror, 
conducted  them,  out  of  mere  comrassion,  below 
stairs  into  the  cellar,  and  as  for  Mr.  Ferret,  he  pru- 
dently withdrew  into  an  adjoining  pantry. 

But  as  a  personage  of  great  importance  in  this 
entertaining  history  was  forced  to  remain  some 
time  at  the  door  before  he  could  gain  admittance, 
so  must  the  reader  wait  with  patience  for  the  next 
chapter,  in  which  he  will  see  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance explained  much  to  his  comfort  and  edifi- 
cation. 

CHAPTER  n. 

In  which  the  Heio  of  these  AdTentures  makM  his  First  Ap- 

pevaooe  on  the  Stage  of  Aetion. 

Thb  outward  door  of  the  Black  Lion  had  alreadj^ 
sustained  two  dreadful  shocks,  but  at  the  third  i 
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flew  open,  and  in  stalked  an  apparition  that  smote 
the  hearts  of  oar  trayellers  with  fear  and  trepidation. 
It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  armed  cap-a*pee,  bearing 
on  his  shoiuders  a  bundle  dropping  with  water, 
which  afterwards  appeared  to  be  the  body  of  a  man 
that  seemed  to  haye  been  drowned,  and  fished  np 
from  the  bottom  of  the  neighbouring  rirer. 

Haying  deposited  his  burden  cajrefully  on  the 
floor,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  company  in  these 
wordis :  *'Be  not  surprised,  good  people,  at  this  un- 
usual appearance,  which  I  shall  take  an  opportunity 
to  explain,  and  forgiye  the  rude  and  boisterous 
manner  in  which  I  hay«  demanded,  and  indeed 
forced  admittance;  the  yiolence  of  my  intrusion 
was  the  effect  of  necessity.  In  crossing  the  riyer, 
my  squire  and  his  horse  were  swept  away  by  the 
stream,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  I  haye  been  able 
to  drag  him  ashore,  though  I  am  afraid  my  assist- 
ance reached  him  too  late,  for  since  I  brought  him 
to  land  he  has  giyen  no  signs  of  life." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  •  groan,  which  issued 
from  the  chest  of  the  squire,  -and  terrified  the 
spectators  as  much  as  It  comforted-  the  master. 
^Vfter  some  recollection,  Mr.  Fillet  began  foundress 
the  body,  which  was  laid-ia  si  bhifllciet  <m  the  floor,- 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  his  direction.  A 
considerable  quantin'  of  water  being  discharged 
from  the  mouth  of  this  unfortonate  squire,  he 
uttered  a  hideous  roar,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  stared 
wildly  around  Then  &e  surgeon  undertone  for 
his  recovery ;  and  his  master  went  forth  with  the 
ostler  in  quest  of  the  horses,  which  he  bad  left  by 
the  side  of  the  riyer.  His  back  was  no  sooner 
turned,  than  Ferret,  who  had  been  peeping  from 
behind  the  pantry-door,  yentured  to  rejom  the 
company;  pronouncing  with  a  smile,  or  rather  grin 
of  contempt,  ** Hey-day!  what  precious  Mummery 
is  this?  What  are  we  to  haye  the  farce  of  Hamlet's 
ghost  ?"  **  Adzooks,"  cried  the  captain;  **-  my  kins- 
man Tom  has  dropped  a^stem — ^^ope-  in,  €k^-  a-has 
not  bulged  to,  and  gone  to  bottom.  **Pish,"  ex- 
claimed the  misanthn(4)e,  ** there's  no  danger;  the 
young  lawyer  is  only  seizing  DoUy  in  taU." 

Certain  it  is,  DoUy  squeaked  at  that  instant  in 
the  cellar ;  and  Clarke  appearing  soon  after  in  some 
confusion,  declared  die  had  been  frightened  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  But  this  assertion  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  young  lady  herself  who  eyed  him 
with  a  sullen  regard,  indicating  displeasure,  though 
not  indifference;  and  when  questioned  by  her 
mother,  replied,  ^  A  doan't  mamd  what  a-says,  so 
a  doan't,  yor  all  his  goalden  jacket,  then." 

In  the  mean  time  Uie  surgeon  had  performed  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  on  the  squire,  who  was 
lifted  into  a  cnair,  and  supported  by  the  landlady 
for  that  purpose ;  but  he  had  not  as  yet  giycn  any 
sign  of  luiying  retrieyed  the  use  of  his  senses.  And 
here  Mr.  Fillet  could  not  help  contemplating,  with 
surprise,  the  strange  figure  and  accoutrements  of 
his  patient,  who  seemed  m  age  to  be  turned  of  fifty. 
His  stature  was  below  the  middle  siae;  he  was 
thick,  squat,  and  brawny,  with  a  small  protuberance 
on  one  shoulder,  and  a  prominent  belly,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  water  be  had  swallowed, 
now  strutted  beyond  its  usual  dimensions.  His 
forehead  was  remarkably  conyex,  and  so  yery  low, 
that  his  black  bush^  hair  descended  within  an  inch 
of  his  nose;  but  this  did  not  conceal  the  wrinkles 
of  his  frt>nt,  which  were  manifold.  IGs  small 
glimmering  eyes  resembled  those  of  the  Hampshire 
porker,  that  turns  up  the  soil  with  his  pniecting 


snout  His  cheeks  were  shriyelled  and  puckered 
at  the  comers,  like  the  seams  of  a  regimental  coat 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  Hii 
nose  bore  a  strong  analogy  in  shape  to  a  (emiis- 
ball,  and  in  colour  to  a  mulberry;  for  all  tht.  water 
of  the  riyer  had  not  been  able  to  quench  the  natonl 
fire  of  that  future.  His  upper  jaw  was  furnished 
with  two  long  white  sharp-pointed  teeth  or  fangs, 
such  as  the  reader  may  have  obeeryed  in  the  ch^ 
of  a  wolf^  or  full-grown  mastifi^  and  an  anatomist 
would  describe  as  a  preternatural  elongation  of  tbe 
denies  canim.  His  chin  was  so  long,  so  peaked, 
and  incuryated,  as  to  form  in  profile,  with  bis  im- 
pending forehead,  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  mooo 
m  the  first  quarter.  With  respect  to  his  equipsj^e, 
he  iiad  a  leathern  cap  upon  his  head,  faced  l^e 
those  wbm  by  marines,  and  exhibiting  in  em- 
broidery, the  figure  of  a  crescent  His  coat  was  of 
white  doth,  fiboed  with  black,  and  cut  in  a  veij 
antique  fashion ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  waistcoat,  he  wore 
a  buff  Jerkin.  His  feet  were  cased  with  loose 
buskins,  which,  though  they  rose  ahnnst  to  his 
knee,  could  not  liide  that  euryature,  known  by  the 
appellation' of  boDdylegs.  A  large  string  of  bauda- 
Hersxarqished  a  broad  belt  that  gnced  his  dioulden, 
frmn  whence  depended  an  instrument  d  war,  which 
waa  something  between  a  biMsk-swotd  and  a  cutlass; 
andacase  of  pistola  irere  stuck  in  his  girdle. 

Such  was  trie  figure  Vhich  the  whole  company 
BOW  suryeyed  with  admiration.  After  some  pause, 
he  seemra'  to  Beooyer  his  recolketion.  He  rolled 
about  his  e^  arouiid,  and,  attentiyely  surreyiog 
eyery  ihdiyidual,  exclainied,  in  a  strange  tone, 
*"  Bodikins !  whereas  Gilbert  ?"  This  interrogatioB 
did  not'  sayour  much  of  sanity,  emecially  wheo 
accooipaiiied  with  a  wild  stare,  which  is  generally 
interpreted  as*  a  sure  sign  of  a  disturbed  under- 
staiiding.  NeyertheleSs,-  the  surgeon  endeayoured 
to  assist  his  recollection.  "  Cdme,"  said  he,  '^haye 
a  p>od  htiEUt.— How  dost  do,  fHend  ?"  «« Do !"  re- 
phed  the  sc^uire,  **do  as  w<dl  as  I  can. — ^That's  a 
lie  too ;  I  might  haye  done  better.  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  here.**  **  Ton  ouj^t  to  thank  God  and 
your  master,"  resumed  the  surgeon,  **  for  the  pn>- 
yidential  escape  yoa  haye  hid."  '^Tliank  my 
master !"  cried  the  squire,  **  thank  the  deyil !  Gi> 
;  and  teach  your  grannum  to  orack'filberds.  I  knov 
who  Fin  bound  to  pray  for,  and  who  I  ought  to 
curse  the  longest  day  I  haye  to  liye.** 

Here  the  Captain  interposing,  **  Na^,  brother,* 
said  he,  **  you  are  bound  to  pray  for  this  here  gen- 
tleman as  your  sheet-anchor ;  for,  if  so  be  as  be 
had  not  cleared  your  stowage  of  the  water  yon  had 
taken  in  at  your  upper  wows,  and  lightened  yoar 
yeins,  d*ye  see,  by  taking  away  some  oif  your  blood, 
adad !  yon  had  driyen  before  the  gale,  and  nerer 
been  brought  up  in  this  world  again,  d'ye  see.* 
**  What,  then  you  would  persuade  me,"  replied  the 
patient  "that  the  only  way  to  saye  m^  life  was  to 
shed  my  precious  blood  ?  Xook  ye,  Ihend,  it  shall 
not  be  lost  blood  to  me. — I  take  yon  all  to  witness* 
that  there  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  or  farrier,  cr 
dog-doctor,  or  whatsoeyer  he  may  be^  has  robbed 
me  of  the  balsam  of  life. — He  has  not  left  so  much 
blood  in  my  body  as  would  £atten  a  staryed  flea.— 
O !  that  there  was  a  lawyer  here  to  serye  him  with 
a  naenui" 

Then  flxing  his  eyes  upon  Ferret  ^  proceeded : 
**  An't  yon  a  limb  of  the  law,  friend? — No^  I  cry 
you  mercy,  you  look  more  like  a  show-man  or  a 
conjurer." — Ferret   nettled  at  this  address,   an- 
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gwered,  "  It  wonld  be  well  for  yon,  that  I  could 
oonjiire  a  little  common  sense  into  that  nnmskull  of 
yours.**    **  If  I  want  that  commodity,"  njoined  the 

?[aiTe,  **  I  most  go  to  another  market,  I  trow. — 
oa  legerdemain  men  be  more  like  to  conjure  the 
money  from  our  pockets  than  sense  into  our  skulls. 
Yor  my  own  part,  I  was  once  cheated  of  vorty 
good  shillings  by  one  of  your  broother  cups  and 
balls."  In  idl  probability  he  would  have  descended 
to  particulars,  had  he  not  been  seized  with  a  return 
of  his  nauaea,  which  obliged  him  to  call  for  a 
bumper  of  brandy.  This  remedy  being  swallowed, 
the  tumult  in  his  stomach  subsided.  He  desired  he 
might  be  pat  to  bed  without  delay,  and  that  half  a 
doien  eggs  and  a  pound  of  bacon  might,  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  be  dressed  for  his  supper. 

He  was  accordingly  led  off  the  scene  by  the  land- 
lady and  her  daughter ;  and  Mr.  Ferret  had  just 
time  to  obaerre  the  fellow  was  a  composition,  in 
which  he  did  not  know  whether  knave  or  fool 
most  predominated,  when  the  master  returned  from 
the  stable.  He  had  taken  off  his  helmet,  and  now 
displayed  a  very  engag^g  countenance.  His  age 
did  not  seem  to  exceed  Siirty.  He  was  tall,  and 
seemingly  robust ;  his  hce  long  and  oval,  his  nose 
aquiline,  hia  moudi  fhmished  with  a  set  of  elegant 
teeth,  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  his  complexion 
clear,  and  his  aspect  noble.  His  chestnut  hair  loosely 
flowed  in  short  natural  curls ;  and  his  grey  eyes 
shone  with  such  vivacity,  as  plainly  showed  tnat 
his  reason  was  a  little  discomposed.  Such  an 
appearance  prepossessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  in  his  favour.  He  bowed  round  with  the 
most  polite  and  affable  address ;  inquired  about  his 
squire,  and,  being  informed  of  the  pains  Mr.  Fillet 
had  taken  for  his  recovery,  insisted  upon  that 
gentleman's  accepting  a  hantuome  gratuity.  Then, 
in  consideration  of  the  cold  bath  he  had  undergone, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  post  of  honour ; 
namel;^,  the  great  cluur  fronting  the  fire,  which 
was  reinforced  with  a  billet  of  w<Md  for  his  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Percdving  his  fellow-travellers,  either  overawed 
into  silence  by  his  presence,  or  struck  dumb  with 
admiration  at  his  equipage,  he  accosted  them  in 
these  words,  while  an  agreeable  smile  dimpled  on 
his  cheek. 

"  The  good  company  wonders,  no  doubt,  to  see 
a  man  cased  in  armour,  such  as  hath  been  for  above 
a  whole  century  disused  in  this  and  every  other 
oonntry  d  Europe?  and  perhaps  they  will  be  still 
BM>re  surprised,  when  they  hear  that  num  profess 
himself  a  noviciate  of  that  military  order,  which 
hath  of  old  been  distinguished  in  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  through  all  Christendom,  by  the  name  of 
knights-errant  Yes,  gentlemen,  in  that  painful 
and  thorny  path  of  toil  and  danger  I  have  begun 
m^  career,  a  candidate  for  honest  fame;  deter- 
nuned,  as  flar  as  in  me  lies,  to  honour  and  assert 
the  eiifbrts  of  virtue;  to  combat  vice  in  all  her 
forms,  redreas  injuries,  chastise  oppression,  protect 
the  helpleas  and  fbrlom,  relieve  the  indigent,  exert 
m J  best  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
baoty,  and  dedicate  my  talents,  such  as  they  are, 
to  the  service  of  xny  country." 

**  What  r  said  Ferret,  **  you  set  up  for  a  modem 
Don  Quixote  ?  The  scheme  is  rather  too  stale  and 
extravagant.  What  was  a  humorous  romance  and 
weU-txmed  satire  in  Spun  near  two  hundred  years 
tgo,  win  make  but  a  sorry  jest,  and  appear  equally 
insipid  and  absurd  when  really  acted  from  affec- 


tation, at  this  time  of  day,  in  a  country  like 
England." 

The  knight,  eyeing  this  censor  with  a  look  of 
disdain,  replied,  in  a  solemn  lofty  tone  ;  "  He  that 
from  affectation  imitates  the  extravagancies  recorded 
of  Don  Quixote,  is  an  impostor  equally  wicked  and 
contemptible.  He  that  counterfeits  madness,  un- 
less he  dissembles,  like  the  elder  Brutus,  for  some 
virtuous  purpose,  not  onily  debases  his  own  soul, 
but  acts  ab  a  traitor  to  Heaven,  by  denying  the 
divinitj  that  is  within  him.  I  am  neither  an  affect- 
ed imitator  of  Don  Quixote,  nor,  as  I  trust  in 
Heaven,  visited  by  that  spirit  of  lunacy  so  admira- 
bly displayed  in  &ie  fictitious  character  exhibited 
by  the  inimitable  Cervantes.  I  have  not  yet  en- 
countered a  windmill  for  a  giant,  nor  mistaien  this 
public-house  for  a  magnificent  castie ;  neither  do  I 
believe  this  gentieman  to  be  the  constable ;  nor  that 
worthy  practitioner  to  be  Master  EUzabat,  the  sur- 
geon recorded  in  Amadis  de  Gaul ;  nor  you  to  be 
tiie  enchanter  Alquife,  nor  any  other  sage  of  history 
or  romance ;  I  see  and  distinguish  objects  as  they 
are  discerned  and  described  by  other  men.  I  rea- 
son without  pr^udice,  can  endure  contradiction, 
and,  as  the  company  perceives,  even  bear  imper- 
tinent censure  without  passion  or  resentment  I 
quarrel  with  none  but  the  foes  of  virtue  and  deco- 
rum, against  whom  I  have  declared  perpetual  war, 
and  them  I  will  every  where  attack  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  mankind.^ 

**  But  that  war,"  said  the  cynic,  **  may  soon  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  your  adventures  close 
in  Bndewell,  provided  you  meet  with  some  deter- 
mined constable,  who  will  seise  your  worship  as  a 
vagrant,  according  to  the  statute."  "  Heaven  and 
earth  !*'  cried  the  stranger,  starting  up,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  **  do  I  live  to  hear  myself  in- 
sulted with  such  an  opprobrious  epithet,  and  refhdn 
from  trampling  into  dust  the  insolent  calumniator?" 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  pronounced, 
and  the  indignation  that  flashed  from  the  eyes  of 
the  speaker,  intimidated  every  indiyidual  of  the 
society,  and  reduced  Ferret  to  a  temporary  priva- 
tion (^  all  his  fhculties.  His  eyes  retired  within 
their  sockets ;  his  complexion,  which  was  naturally 
of  a  copper  hue,  now  shifted  to  a  leaden  colour ; 
his  teeth  began  to  chatter ;  and  all  his  limbs  were 
a^tated  by  a  sudden  palsy.  The  knight  observed 
his  condition,  and  resumed  his  seat,  saying,  **  I 
was  to  blame ;  my  vengeance  must  be  reserved  for 
very  different  oljects.  Friend,  you  have  nothing 
to  fear — ^the  sudden  gust  of  passion  is  now  blown 
over.  Recollect  yourself,  and  I  will  reason  calmly 
on  the  observation  you  have  made." 

This  was  a  very  seasonable  declaration  to  Mr. 
Ferret,  who  opened  his  eyes,  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head, while  the  other  proceeded  in  these  terms ; 
**  You  say  I  am  in  danger  of  being  apprehended  as 
a  vagrant  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  uie  laws  of  my 
country,  but  that  I  know  the  description  of  those 
who  fidl  within  the  legal  meaning  of  this  odious 
term.  You  must  ^ve  me  leave  to  inform  you, 
friend,  that  I  am  neither  bearward,  fencer,  stroller, 
^psey,  mountebank,  nor  mendicant;  nor  do  I  prac- 
tise subtle  craft,  to  deceive  and  impose  upon  the 
king's  lieges ;  nor  can  I  be  held  as  an  idle  disorderly 
person,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  collecting 
monies  by  virtue  of  counterfeited  passes,  briefli,  and 
other  fUse  pretences ;  in  what  respect,  therefore, 
am  I  to  be  deemed  a  vagrant?  Answer  boldly, 
without  fSear  or  scruple. 
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To  this  interrogation  the  misanthrope  replied, 
with  a  falterine  accent,  **  If  not  a  Tagrant,  yon 
incar  the  penaUy  for  riding  armed  in  affnj  of 
the  peace."  "  But,  instead  of  riding  armed  in 
affray  of  the  peace,"  resumed  the  other,  **  I  ride 
in  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and  gentlemen  are 
allowed  by  the  law  to  wear  armour  for  their  de- 
fence. Some  ride  with  blunderbusses,  some  with 
pistols,  some  with  swords,  according  to  their  rarious 
inclinations.  Mine  is  to  wear  the  armour  of  my 
fore&thers.  Perhaps  I  use  them  for  exercise,  in 
order  to  accustom  myself  to  fatigue,  and  strengUien 
my  constitution ;  perhaps  I  assume  them  for  a  frolic." 

**  But  if  you  swagger,  armed  and  in  disguise, 
assault  me  on  the  highway,  or  put  me  in  bodily 
fear  for  the  sake  of  £e  jest,  the  law  will  punish 
}rou  in  earnest,"  cried  the  other.  "  But  my  inten- 
tion," answered  the  knight,  **  is  carefully  to  avoid  all 
those  occasions  of  offence."  **  Then,''  said  Ferret, 
*'  you  may  go  unarmed,  like  other  sober  people." 
"Not  so,"  answered  the  knight;  **as  I  propose 
to  travel  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  mine  armour 
may  guard  me  against  the  attempts  of  treachery ; 
it  may  defend  me  in  combat  against  odds,  should  I 
be  assaulted  by  a  multitude,  or  have  occasion  to 
bringmalefactors to  justice." 

**  What,  then,"  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  **  you 
intend  to  cooperate  with  the  honourable  fraternity 
of 'thief-takers?"  ^  I  do  purpose,"  said  the  youth, 
eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  '*  to 
act  as  a  coa4}utator  to  the  law,  and  even  to  remedy 
evils  which  the  law  cannot  reach ;  to  detect  fraud 
and  treason,  abase  insolence,  mortify  pride,  discou- 
rage slander,  disgrace  immodesty,  and  stigmatize 
ingratitude,  but  1 1  e  infamous  part  of  a  thief-catcher's 
character  I  disclaim.  I  neither  associate  with  rob- 
bers and  pickiK)ckets,  knowing  them  'io  be  such, 
that,  in  being  intrusted  with  tneir  secrets,  I  may 
the  more  effectually  betray  them ;  nor  shall  I  ever 
pocket  the  reward  granted  by  the  legislature  to 
those  by  whom  robbers  are  brought  to  convic- 
tion ;  but  I  shall  always  think  it  my  du^  to  rid  my 
country  of  that  pernicious  vermin,  which  prey  upon 
the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth — ^not  but  that  an 
incorporated  company  of  licensed  thieves  might, 
under  proper  regulations,  be  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity." 

Ferret,  emboldened  by  the  passive  tameness  with 
which  the  stranger  bore  his  last  reflection,  began  to 
think  he  had  nothing  of  Hector  but  his  outside,  and 
gave  a  loose  to  all  the  acrimony  of  his  party  ran- 
cour. Hearing  the  knight  mention  a  company  of 
licensed  thieves,  **  What  else,"  cried  he,  **  is  the 
migority  of  the  nation?  What  is  your  standing 
army  at  home,  that  eat  up  their  fellow-subjects? 
What  are  your  mercenaries  abroad,  whom  you  lure 
to  fight  their  own  quarrels  ?  What  is  your  mihtia, 
that  wise  measure  of  a  sagacious  ministry,  but  a 
larger  gang  of  petty  thieves,  who  steal  sheep  and 
poultry  through  mere  idleness;  and  were  they 
confronted  with  an  enemy,  would  steal  themselves 

away  ?    What  is  your but  a  knot  of  thieves, 

who  pillage  the  nation  under  colour  of  law,  and 
enrich  themselves  with  the  wreck  of  their  country? 
When  you  consider  the  enormous  debt  of  above  an 
hundred  millions,  the  intolerable  load  of  taxes  and 
impositions  under  which  we  groan,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  busden  is  yearly  accumulating, 
to  8n|>port  two  German  electorates,  without  our 
receiving  any  thing  in  return,  but  the  shows  of 
triumph  and  shadows  of  conquest ; — I  say,  when 


you  reflect  on  these  circnm8tances,and  al  the  saine 
time  behold  our  cities  filled  with  buikmpts,  and  our 
country  with  beggars,  can  yon  be  so  in&toated  ai 
to  deny  that  the  ministry  is  mad,  or  worse  than 
mad — our  wealth  exhausted,  our  people  miserable, 
our  credit  blasted,  and  our  state  on  the  brink  of 
perdition?  This  prospect,  indeed,  will  make  the 
fauiter  impression,  if  we  recollect  that  we  oar- 
selves  are  a  pack  of  such  profligate,  cormpted, 
pusillanimous  rascals,  as  deserve  no  salvation. 

The  stranger,  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud  tone, 
replied,  '*  Such,  indeed,  are  the  insinuations,  equally 
false  and  insidious,  with  which  the  desperate  emis- 
saries of  a  party  endeavour  to  poison  the  minds  ol 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  defiance  of  conunon  ho* 
nesty  and  common  sense.  But  he  must  be  blind  to 
all  perception,  and  dead  to  candour,  who  does  Dit 
see  and  own  that  we  are  involved  in  a  just  and  ne- 
cessary war,  which  has  been  maintained  on  truly 
British  principles,  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and 
crowned  with  success ;  that  our  taxes  are  easy,  in 
proportion  to  our  wealth ;  that  our  conquests  are 
equally  glorious  and  important;  that  our  commerce 
flourisnes,  our  people  are  happy,  and  our  enemies 
reduced  to  despair.  Is  there  a  man  who  boasts  a 
British  heart,  that  repines  at  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country  ?  Such  there  are,  (O,  shame 
to  patriotism,  and  reproach  to  Great  Britain !)  vho 
act  as  the  emissaries  of  France,  both  in  word  and 
writing ;  who  exaggerate  our  necessary  burdens, 
magnify  our  dangers,  extol  the  power  of  our  ene- 
mies, deride  our  victories,  extenuate  our  conquests, 
condemn  the  measures  of  our  government,  and  scat- 
ter the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  through  the  land. 
Such  domestic  traitors  are  doubly  the  objects  cf 
detestation; — first,  in  perverting  truth;  and,  se- 
condly, in  propagating  falsehood,  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  community  of  which  they  have  professed 
themselves  members.  One  of  these  is  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Ferret,  an  old,  rancorous,  incor- 
rigible instrument  of  sedition.  Happy  it  is  for 
him  that  he  has  never  fallen  in  my  way ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  TOMTimg  of  forbearance  which  I 
have  adopted,  the  indignation  which  the  character 
of  that  caitiff  inspires,  would  probably  impel  me  to 
some  act  of  violence,  and  I  should  crush  him  Uke  an 
ungrateM  viper,  that  gnawed  the  bosom  which 
warmed  it  into  life  1" 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  a  wild- 
ness  of  look,  that  even  boiilered  upon  frensy.  The 
misanthrope  once  more  retired  to  the  pantry  for 
shelter,  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  were  evidenUy 
disconcerted. 

Mr.  Fillet,  in  order  to  change  the  conversation, 
which  was  likely  to  produce  serious  consequences, 
expressed  uncommon  satis&ction  at  the  remarks 
which  the  knight  had  made,  signified  his  approba- 
tion of  the  honourable  office  he  had  undertaken, 
declared  himself  happy  in  having  seen  such  an  ac- 
complished cavalier,  and  observed,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  render  him  a  complete  knight-er- 
rant, but  some  celebrated  beauty,  the  mistress  of 
his  heart,  whose  idea  might  animate  his  breast, 
and  strengthen  his  arm  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  ^valour.  He  added,  that  love  was  the  soul  of 
chivalry. 

The  stranger  started  at  this  discourse.  He 
turned  his  eyes  on  the  surgeon  with  a  fixed  regard ; 
his  countenance  changed;  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed 
down  his  cheeks ;  his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom ; 
he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  remained  in  silence 
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with  all  the  external  markA  of  nniitterable  loiTOir. 
The  company  were,  in  some  measure,  infected  by 
his  despondence,  concerning  the  canse  of  which 
howerer,  they  would  not  Tenture  to  inquire. 

By  this  time  the  landlady,  having  diapoaed  of 
the  squire,  desired  to  know,  with  many  curtsies, 
if  his  honour  would  not  choose  to  put  off  his  wet 
gannents,  assuring  him,  that  she  had  a  very  good 
feather-bed  at  his  service,  upon  which  many  gentle- 
Tolks  of  the  Tirst  quality  had  lain,  that  the  sheets 
were  well  aired,  and  that  Dolly  would  warm  them 
for  his  worship  with  a  pan  of  coals.  This  hospi- 
table offer  being  repeated,  he  seemed  to  wake  f^om 
a  trance  of  grief^  arose  from  his  seat,  and  bowing 
courteously  to  the  company,  withdrew. 

Captain  Crowe,  whose  faculty  of  speech  had  been 
all  this  time  absorbed  in  amazement,  now  broke 
into  the  conversation  with  a  volley  of  inteijections. 
"Split  my  snatchblock!' Odd's  firkin!— Splice 
my  old  shoes  1 — I  have  sailed  the  salt  seas,  brother, 
smcelwas  no  higher  than  the  Triton's  taffrel — 
ost,  west,  north,  and  south,  as  the  saying  is — 
Blacks,  Indians,  Moors,  Morattos,  and  Seapoys; — 
but,  smite  my  timbers !  such  a  man  of  war—" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  nephew,  Tom 
Claite,  who  had  disappeared  at  the  knight's  first  en- 
ttanoe,  and  now  produced  himself  with  an  eagerness 
in  his  look,  while  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes. — 
"Lord  blen  my  soul!"  cried  he,  *'I  know  that 
gentleman,  and  his  servant,  as  well  as  I  know  my 
own  father ! — ^I  am  his  own  godson,  uncle ;  he  stood 
for  me  when  he  was  a  boy — yes,  indeed,  sir,  my 
iather  was  steward  to  the  estate — I  may  say  I  was 
bred  op  in  the  family  of  Sir  Everhaid  Greaves, 
▼ho  has  been  dead  these  two  years — this  is  the 
only  son.  Sir  Launcelot ;  the  best  natured,  worthy, 
generoos  gentleman — I  care  not  who  knows  it  I 
lore  him  as  well  as  if  he  was  my  own  flesh  and 
Wood-" 

At  this  period,  Tom,  whose  heart  was  of  the 
mehing  mood,  began  to  sob  and  weep  plenteously, 
from  pnre  affection.  Crowe,  who  was  not  very 
subject  to  these  tendernesses,  d— ed  him  for  a 
chicken-hearted  lubber;  repeating,  with  much 
peerishness,  **  What  dost  cr^  for  ?  what  dost  cry 
for,  noddy?"  The  surgeon,  mnpatient  to  know  the 
^iT  of  Sir  Laoncelot,  which  he  had  heard  imper- 
^^y  recounted,  begged  that  Mr.  Clarke  would 
compose  himself,  and  relate  it  as  circumstantially 
as  his  memory  would  retain  the  particulars ;  and 
Toin,  w]{nng  his  eyes,  promised  to  give  him  that 
s>tis&ction ;  which  ihe  reader,  if  he  be  so  minded, 
inay  partake  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  m. 
^^bkh  the, Reader,  on  penual,  may  wish  were  Chapter 

The  doctor  prescribed  a  repetatur  of  the  julep,  and 
mixed  the  ingredients,  tecundvm  artem;  Tom  Clarke 
hemmed  thnce,  to  clear  his  pipes ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  company,  including  DoUy  and  her  mother, 
who  had  by  this  time  administered  to  the  knight, 
composed  themselves  into  earnest  and  hushed  st- 
ation. Then  the  young  lawyer  began  his  nar- 
ntiTe  to  this  effect : — 

**  I  tell  ye  what,  gemmen,  I  don't  pretend  in  this 
here  case  to  floarish  and  harangue  like  a — having 
never  been  called  to—but  what  of  that,  d'ye  see  ? 
perhaps  I  may  know  as  much  as — facts  are  facts, 
tt  the  saying  is. — I  shall  tell,  repeat,  and  relate  a 


plain  story — matters  of  fhct,  d'ye  see,  without  rhe- 
toric, oratory,  ornament,  or  embellishment :  with- 
out repetition,  tautology,  circumlocution,  or  going 
about  the  bush ;  ftcts  which  I  shall  aver,  partly  on 
the  testimonv  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  partly 
from  the  information  of  responsible  evidences  of 
good  repute  and  credit,  any  circumstance  known  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. — For  as  the  law 
saith,  if  so  be  as  how  there  is  an  exception  to  evi- 
dence, that  exception  is  in  its  nature  but  a  denial  of 
what  is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other  party,  and 
exceptio  in  non  excepti^  finnat  regulam,  d'ye  see. — 
But  howsomever,  in  regard  to  this  here  affair,  we 
need  not  be  so  scrupulous  as  if  we  were  pleading 
before  a  jcdge  sedenie cvaria** — 

Ferret,  whose  curiosity  was  rather  more  eager 
than  that  of  any  other  person  in  this  audience, 
being  provoked  by  this  preamble,  dashed  the  pipe 
he  had  just  filled  in  pieces  against  the  grate ;  and 
after  having  pronoun^  the  inteijection/7i«A/  with 
an  acrimony  of  aspect  altogether  peculiar  to  him- 
self, **  It"  said  he,  *'  impertinence  and  folly  were 
felony  by  the  statute,  there  would  be  no  want  of 
unexceptionable  evidence  to  han^  such  an  eternal 
babbler."  **Anan,  babbler  l"  cned  Tom,  redden- 
ing with  passion,  and  starting  up ;  Td  have  you  to 
know,  sir,  that  I  can  bite  as  well  as  babble ;  and 
that,  if  I  am  so  minded,  I  can  run  upon  the  foot 
after  my  game  without  being  in  fault,  as  the  saying 
is ;  and,  which  is  more,  I  can  shake  an  old  fox  by 
the  collar." 

How  fiir  this  young  lawyer  might  have  proceeded 
to  prove  himself  staunch  on  the  person  of  the  mis- 
anthrope, if  he  )iad  not  been  prevented,  we  shall  not 
determine ;  but  the  whole  company  were  alarmed 
at  his  looks  and  expressions.  Dolly's  rosy  cheeks 
assumed  an  ash-colour,  while  she  ran  between  the 
disputants,  crying,  **  Naay,  naay — vor  the  love  of 
God  doan't  then,  doan't  then  I"  But  Captain  Crowe 
exerted  a  parental  authority  over  his  nephew, 
saying,  **  Avast,  Tom,  avast ! — Snug's  the  word — 
we'll  have  no  boarding,  d'ye  see. — ^Haul  forward 
thy  chair  again,  take  uy  berth,  and  proceed  with 
thy  story  in  a  direct  course,  witiiout  yawning  like 
a  Dutch  yanky." 

Tom,  thus  tutored,  recollected  himself^  resumed 
his  seat,  and,  after  some  pause,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  current  of  narration.  **  I  told  you  before, 
gemmen,  that  the  gentleman  in  armour  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Everhard  Greaves,  who  possessed  a 
free  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year  in  our  country, 
and  was  respected  by  all  his  neighbours  as  much 
for  his  personal  merit  as  for  his  fimiily  fortune. 
With  respect  to  his  son  Launcelot,  whom  you  have 
seen,  I  can  remember  nothing  until  he  returned 
from  the  university,  about  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  then  I  myself  was  not  more  than  ten  years  old. 
The  young  gemmen  was  at  that  time  in  mourning 
for  his  mother ;  though,  Grod  knows,  Sir  Everhard 
had  more  cause  to  rejoice  than  to  be  afflicted  at 
her  death : — ^for,  among  friends  (here  he  lowered 
his  voice,  aud  looked  round  the  kitchen),  she  was 
very  whimsical,  expensive,  ill-tempered,  and,  I'm 
afiraid,  a  little— upon  the — ^fiightly  order — a  little 
touched  or  so  \ — ^but  mum  foruat — the  lady  is  now 
dead ;  and  it  is  my  maxim,  de  morinis  nU  nin  bonum. 
The  young  squire  was  even  then  very  handsome, 
and  looked  remarkably  well  in  his  weepers ;  but 
he  had  an  awkward  air  and  shambling  gait,  stooped 
mortally,  and  was  so  shy  and  silent  that  he  would 
not  look  a  stranger  in  the  face,  nor  open  his  mouth 
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before  eompanj.  Whenerer  lie  spied  a  hone  or 
carriage  at  the  gate,  he  would  make  bis  escape 
into  the  garden,  and  Arom  thence  into  the  park ; 
where  many  is  the  good  time  and  often  he  has  been 
fband  sitting  under  a  tree,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
reading  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  foreign  linguas. 

**  Sir  Everhard  himself  was  no  great  scholar,  and 
my  fiither  had  forgot  his  classical  learning ;  and  so 
the  rector  of  the  parish  was  desired  to  examine 
young  Lanncelot.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he 
found  an  opportunity  ;  the  squire  alwajrs  gare  him 
the  slip. — At  length  the  parson  catched  him  in  bed 
of  a  morning,  and,  locking  the  door,  to  it  they  went 
tooth  and  nail.  What  passed  betwixt  them  die 
lord  in  heaven  knows;  but  when  the  doctor  came 
forth,  he  looked  wild  and  haggard  as  if  he  had  seen 
a  ghost,  his  fiice  as  white  as  paper,  and  his  lips 
trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf.  'Parson,'  said  the 
knight,  ^what  is  the  matter? — how  dost  find  my 
son  ?  I  hope  he  won't  turn  out  a  ninny,  and  dis- 
grace his  ilunily  ?'  The  doctor,  wipmg  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead,  replied,  with  some  hesitation, 
*  he  could  not  tell — ^he  hoped  the  best — ^the  squire 
was  to  be  sure  a  very  extraordinary  young  gentle- 
man.'—But  the  father  urging  him  to  give  an  ex- 
plicit answer,  he  frankly  declared,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  son  would  turn  out  either  a  mirror  of 
wisdom,  or  a  monmnent  of  folly ;  for  his  genius  and 
disposition  were  altogether  preternatural.  The 
knight  was  sorely  vexed  at  this  declaration,  and 
signified  his  displeasure,  by  saving,  the  doctor,  like 
a  true  priest,  dealt  in  mystenes  and  oracles,  that 
would  admit  of  different  and  indeed  contrary  inter- 
pretations. He  afterwards  consulted  my  fiither, 
vho  had  served  as  a  steward  upon  the  estate  for 
above  thirty  years,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
share  of  his  favour.  '  Will  Clarke,'  said  he,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *what  shall  I  do  with  this 
unfortunate  lad?  I  would  to  God  he  had  never 
been  bom ;  for  I  fear  he  will  bring  my  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  When  I  am  gone,  he 
will  throw  away  the  estate,  and  bring  himself  to 
infamy  and  ruin,  by  keeping  company  with  rooks 
and  beggars. — O  Willi  I  could  forgive  extra- 
vagance m  a  young  man ;  but  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  see  mv  only  son  give  such  repeated  proofs  of  a 
mean  spirit  and  sordid  disposition !' 

"  Here  the  old  gentleman  shed  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  not  without  some  shadow  of  reason.  By  this 
time  Launcelot  was  grown  so  reserved  to  his  father, 
that  he  seldom  saw  him  or  any  of  his  relations, 
except  when  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  appear 
at  table,  and  there  his  bashfblness  seemed  every  day 
to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  formed 
some  very  strange  connexions.  Every  morning  he 
visited  the  stable,  where  he  not  only  conversed  with 
the  grooms  and  helpers,  but  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  horses :  he  fed  his  favourites  with  his  own 
hand,  stroked,  caressed,  and  rode  them  by  turns ; 
till  at  last  they  grew  so  fiimiliar,  that,  even  when 
they  were  a-field  at  fpraxB,  and  saw  him  at  a  distance, 
they  would  toss  their  manes,  whinny  like  so  many 
colts  at  sight  df  the  dam,  and  galloping  up  to  the 
place  where  he  stood,  smell  him  all  over. 

**  You  must  know  that  I  myself,  though  a  child, 
was  his  companion  in  all  these  excursions.  He 
took  a  liking  to  me  on  account  of  my  beine  his 
godson,  and  gave  me  more  money  Uian  I  knew 
what  to  do  with.  He  had  always  plenty  of  cash  for 
the  asking,  s£  my  father  was  ordered  to  supply 
him  liberuly.  the  knight  thinking  that  a  oonmiand 


of  money  might  help  to  raise  his  thoagfats  to  a 
proper  consideration  of  his  own  importaDoe.  He 
never  could  endure  a  common  beggar,  that  was  not 
either  in  a  state  of  infancy  or  of  old  age ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  he  made  the  guineas  fly  in  such  s 
manner,  as  looked^  more  like  madness  than  gene- 
rosity. He  had  no  communication  with  yonr  rich 
yeomen,  but  rather  treated  them  and  their  families 
with  studied  contempt,  because  forsooth  they 
pretended  to  assume  the  dress  and  maimers  of  the 
gentry. 

**  They  kept  their  footmen,  their  saddle  horses, 
and  chaises :  their  wives  and  daughters  appealed 
in  their  jewels,  their  silks,  and  their  satins,  their 
negligees  and  trollopees :  their  clumsy  ^anks,  like 
so  many  shins  of  bee^  were  cased  in  silk  hoce 
and  embroidered  slippers:  their  raw  red  fingers^ 
gross  as  the  pipes  of  a  chamber  organ,  which  had 
been  employed  in  milking  the  cows,  in  twirling  the 
mop  or  chum-staff,  being  adorned  with  «^«!'"»^m>ff^ 
were  taught  to  thrum  the  pandola,  and  even  tc- 
touch  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord !  Nay,  in  every 
villa^  they  kept  a  rout,  and  set  up  an  assembly, 
and  m  one  place  a  hog-botcher  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

**^  I  have  heard  Mr.  Greaves  ridicole  them  for 
their  vanity  and  awkward  imitation;  and  therefore, 
I  believe,  he  avoided  all  concerns  with  them,  even 
when  they  endeavoured  to  engage  his  attentioD. 
It  was  the  lower  sort  of  people  with  whom  he  chiefly 
conversed,  such  as  ploughmen,  ditchers,  and  other 
day-labourers.  To  every  cottager  in  the  parish  he 
was  a  bounteous  benefactor.  He  was,  in  the  litenl 
sense  of  the  word,  a  careful  overseer  of  the  poor; 
for  he  went  from  house  to  house,  industrioouy  in- 
quiring into  the  distresses  of  the  people.  He 
repaired  their  huts,  clothed  their  becks,  fiUed  their 
bellies,  and  supplied  them  with  necessaries  for 
exercising  their  industry  and  different  occupatioDS. 

**  m  give  yon  one  instance  now,  as  a  specimen  ot 
his  character : — ^He  and  I,  strolling  one  day  on  the 
side  of  a  common,  saw  two  boys  picking  hips  and 
haws  from  the  hedges ;  one  seemed  to  be  about  five, 
and  the  other  a  year  older;  they  were  both  barefoot 
and  ragged,  but  at  the  same  time  fiit,  fidr,  and  in 
good  condition.  *Who  do  you  belong  to?"  said 
Mr.  Greaves.  *  To  Mary  Stile,'  replied  the  oldest, 
*  the  widow  that  rents  one  of  them  housen.*  *•  And 
how  dost  live,  my  boy  ?  Thou  lookest  fkvsh  and 
jolly;'  resumed  me  squire.  'lived  well  enoo^ 
till  yesterday,'  answered  the  child.  'And  pray 
what  happened  yesterday,  my  boy?'  eontinaed  Mr. 
Greaves.  *  Happened !'  said  he,  *whv,  mammy  had 
a  coople  of  little  Welsh  keawes,  that  gi'en  milk 
enough  to  fill  all  our  bellies ;  mammy's,  and  mine, 
and  Dick's  here,  and  my  two  litde  sisters'  at 
hoam: — Yesterday  the  squire  seised  the  keawes 
for  rent,  God  rot'un !  Mammy's  ^ne  to  bed  sick 
and  sulky;  my  two  sisters  be  crying  at  hoam  vor 
vood ;  and  Dick  and  I  be  come  hither  to  pick  haws 
and  bullies.' 

**  My  god&ther's  fhce  grew  red  as  scarlet;  he  took 
one  of  the  children  in  either  hand,  and  leading  them 
towards  Ae  house,  found  Sir  Everhard  talking  with 
my  father  before  the  gate.  Instead  of  avoiding 
the  old  gentleman,  as  lunial,  he  brushed  np  to  him 
with  a  spirit  he  had  never  shown  before,  and  pre- 
senting the  two  ragged  boys,  *  Surely,  sir,*  said  be, 
'  you  will  not  countenance  that  there  ruffian,  your 
steward,  in  oppressing  the  widow  and  ikthoieas? 
On  pretence  %n  distraining  for  the  rent  of  a  cottage. 
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ke  has  robbed  the  mother  of  these  and  other  poor 
infant-orphans  of  two  cows,  which  afforded  them 
their  whole  sustenance.  Shall  yoa  be  concerned  in 
tearing  the  hard-earned  morsel  from  the  mouth  of 
indigence?  Shall  your  name,  which  has  been  so 
long  mentioned  as  a  blessing,  be  now  detested  as  a 
cnrse  bj  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  forlorn  ?  The 
&ther  of  these  babes  was  once  your  gamekeeper, 
who  died  of  a  consumption  caught  in  your  service. 
—You  see  they  are  almost  naked — I  found  them 
plucking  haws  and  sloes,  in  order  to  Kppetae  their 
hanger.  The  wretched  mother  is  starving  in  a 
cold  cottage,  distracted  with  the  cries  of  other  two 
infants,  cbtmoroas  for  food ;  and  while  her  heart  is 
bursting  with  anguish  and  despair,  she  invokes 
Heaven  to  avexij^  the  widow's  canse  upon  the  head 
of  her  nnielenting  landlord  I' 

**  This  unexpected  address  brong^  tears  into  the 
ejes  of  the  good  old  gentleman.  'Will  Clarke,' 
uid  he  to  my  &ther,  *■  how  durst  you  abuse  my 
aothori^  at  this  rate?  You  who  know  I  have 
always  been  a  protector,  not  an  oppressor  of  the 
needy  and  unfortunate.  I  charge  yon,  ^  im- 
mediately and  comfort  this  poor  woman  with  im- 
mediate relief;  instead  of  her  own  cows,  let  her 
have  two  d  the  best  milch  cows  of  my  dairy; 
they  shall  graze  in  my  parks  in  summer,  and  be 
foddered  with  my  hay  in  winter.— She  shall  sit 
rent-free  for  life ;  and  I  will  take  care  of  these  her 
poor  orphans.' 

**  This  was  a  very  affecting  scene.  Mr.  Lanncelot 
took  his  Other's  huid  and  kissed  it,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and  Sir  Eveihard  embraced 
his  son  with  great  tenderness,  crying,  '  My  dear 
boy  I  God  be  praised  for  having  given  you  such  a 
feeling  heart'  My  father  himself  was  moved, 
thof  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  and  consequently 
used  to  distresses. — He  declared,  that  he  had  given 
no  directions  to  distrain ;  and  that  the  bailiff  must 
have  done  it  by  his  own  anthority. — *  If  that  be  the 
case,'  said  the  young  squire,  *let  the  inhuman 
rascal  be  turned  out  of  our  service.' 

**  Well,  gemmen,  all  the  children  were  immediately 
clothed  and  fed,  and  the  poor  widow  had  well  nigh 
ran  distracted  with  joy.  Tlie  old  knight,  being  of 
a  hninane  temper  himself^  was  pleased  to  see  such 
proofis  of  his  son's  generomty.  Ue  was  not  angry 
at  his  spending  his  money,  but  at  squandering  away 
his  time  among  the  dregs  of  the  people.  For  you 
must  know,  he  not  only  made  matehes,  portioned 
poor  maidens,  and  set  up  young  couples  uiat  came 
togedier  without  money ;  but  he  mingled  in  every 
rustic  diversion,  and  bore  away  the  prize  in  every 
contest  He  excelled  every  swain  of  that  district 
in  feats  of  strength  and  activity ;  in  leaping,  run- 
ning, wrestling,  cricket,  cudgel-playing,  and  pitch- 
ing the  bar ;  and  was  confened  to  be,  out  of  sight, 
the  best  dancer  at  all  wakes  and  holidays.  Happy 
was  the  country-girl  who  could  en^pige  the  young 
fc|aire  as  her  partner !  To  be  sure,  it  was  acomely 
sight  for  to  see  as  how  the  buxom  country-lasses, 
fiesh  snd  fragnnt  and  blushing  like  the  rose,  in 
their  best  apparel  dight,  ^eir  wmte  hose,  and  clean 
short  dimity  petticoats,  their  gaudy  gowns  of  printed 
cotton ;  their  top-knots  and  stomachers,  bedizened 
with  bunches  of  ribbons  of  various  colours,  green, 
pink,  and  yellow ;  to  see  them  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, and  assembled  on  May-day,  to  dance  before 
squire  Tauncelot,  as  he  made  his  morning's  progress 
thxmigh  the  village.  Then  all  the  youn^  peasants 
made  their  appearance  with  cockades,  suited  to  the 


fancies  of  their  several  sweethearts,  and  boughs  of 
flowering  hawthorn.  The  children  sported  about 
like  flocks  of  frisking  lambs,  or  the  *'oung  fry 
swarming  under  the  sunny  bank  d  some  meander- 
ing river.  The  old  men  and  women,  in  their 
h<mday-garments,  stood  at  their  doors  to  receive 
their  benefactor,  and  poured  forth  blessings  on  him 
as  he  passed.  The  children  welcomed  him  with 
their  shnll  shouts,  the  damsels  with  songs  of  praise, 
and  the  young  men  with  the  pipe  and  tabor,  marched 
before  him  to  the  May-pole,  which  was  bedecked 
wtth  flowers  and  bloom.  There  the  rural  dance 
began.  A  plentiful  dinner,  with  oceans  of  good 
liquor,  was  bespoke  at  the  White  Hart  The  whole 
village  was  regaled  at  the  squire's  expense ;  and 
both  the  day  and  the  night  was  spent  'm  mirth  and 
pleasure. 

^  Lord  help  yon !  he  could  not  rest  if  he  thought 
there  was  an  aching  heart  in  the  whole  parish. 
Every  paltry  cottage  was  in  a  little  time  converted 
into  a  pretty,  snug,  comfortable  habitation,  with  a 
wooden  porch  at  tiie  door,  glass  casements  in  the 
windows,  and  a  little  garden  behind,  well  stored 
with  greens,  roots,  and  sallads.  In  a  word,  the 
poor's  rate  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle ;  and  one 
would  have  thought  the  golden  age  was  reviyed  in 
Yorkshire.  But,  as  I  told  ^ou  before,  the  old 
knight  could  not  bear  to  see  his  only  son  so  wholly 
attached  to  these  lowly  pleasures,  while  he  .in- 
dustriously shunned  all  opportunities  of  appearing 
In  that  superior  sphere  to  which  he  was  designed 
by  nature  and  by  fortune.  He  imputed  his  conduct 
to  meanness  of  spirit,  and  advise!  with  my  father 
touching  the  properest  expedient  to  wean  his  affec- 
tions from  such  low-bom  pursuits.  My  father 
counselled  him  to  send  the  young  gentleman  up  to 
London,  to  be  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Temple, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  superintendence  of 
some  person  who  knew  the  town,  and  might  en^ge 
him  insensibly  in  such  amusements  and  connexions, 
as  would  soon  lift  his  ideas  above  tiie  humble 
objects  on  which  they  had  been  hitherto  employed. 
This  advice  appeared  so  salutary,  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed without  the  least  hesitation.  The  young 
squire  himself  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the 
proposal ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  set  out  for  the  great 
city.  But  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish  at 
his  departure,  although  he  prevailed  upon  his  fieither 
to  pay  in  his  absence  all  the  pensions  he  had  granted 
to  those  who  could  not  live  on  the  fruit  of  their 
own  industry.  In  what  manner  he  spent  his  time 
in  London,  it  is  none  of  my  business  to  inquire ; 
thof  I  know  pretty  well  what  kind  of  lives  are  led 
by  gemmen  of  your  Inns  of  Court — I  myself  once 
belonged  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  and  was  perhaps  as  good 
a  wit  and  a  critic  as  any  Templar,  of  them  all. 
Nay,  as  for  that  matter,  thof  I  despise  vanity,  I 
can  aver  with  a  sa£d  conscience,  that  I  had  once  the 
honour  to  belong  to  the  society  called  the  Town, 
We  were  all  of  us  attorney's  clerks,  gemmen,  and 
had  our  meetings  at  an  ale-house  in  Etcher-row, 
where  we  regulated  the  diversions  of  the  theatre. 

**  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Sir  Ever- 
hard  Greaves  did  not  seem  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  his  son  at  London.  He  pot 
notice  of  some  irregularities  and  scrapes  into  which 
he  had  ftllen ;  and  the  squire  seldom  wrote  to  his 
father,  except  to  draw  upon  him  fbr  money ;  which 
he  did  so  fast,  that  in  eighteen  months  the  old 
gentleman  lost  all  patience. 

'*  At  this  period  Squire  Darnel  chanced  to  die, 
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IflaTing  an  only  daughter,  a  minor,  heiress  of  three 
thousand  a-year,  nnder  the  guardianship  of  her 
uncle  Anthony,  irhose  bmtal  character  all  the  world 
knows.  The  breath  was  no  sooner  out  of  his 
brother's  body,  than  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
succeed  him  in  parliament  as  representative  for  the 
borough  of  Ashenton.  Now  you  must  know,  that 
this  borough  had  been  for  many  years  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  families  of  Greaves  and 
Darnel ;  and  at  length  the  difference  was  com- 
promised by  the  interposition  of  fHends,  on  con- 
dition that  Sir  Everhaid  and  Squire  Darnel  should 
alternately  represent  the  place  in  parliament  They 
agreed  to  this  compromise  for  their  mutual  con- 
venience ;  but  they  were  never  heartily  reconciled. 
Their  political  principles  did  not  tally ;  and  their 
wives  looked  upon  each  other  as  rivsis  in  fortune 
and  magnificence.  So  that  there  was  no  inter- 
course iMBtween  them,  thof  they  lived  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  disputes, 
they  constantly  headed  the  opposite  parties.  Sir 
Everhard  understanding  that  Anthony  Darnel  had 
begun  to  canvass,  and  was  putting  every  iron  in 
the  fire,  in  violation  and  contempt  of  the  pactum 
familitB  before  mentioned,  fell  into  a  violent  passion, 
that  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout ;  by  which 
he  was  disabled  from  giving  personal  attention  to 
his  own  interest  My  &ther,  mdeed,  employed  all 
his  diligence  and  address,  and  spared  neither  money, 
time,  nor  constitution,  till  at  length  he  drank  him- 
self into  a  consumption,  which  was  the  death  of 
him.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  steward  and  a  principal.  Mr.  Darnel 
attended  in  propria  persona,  flattered  and  caressed 
the  women,  feasted  the  electors,  hired  mobs,  made 
processions,  and  scattered  about  his  money  in  such 
a  manner,  that  our  friends  durst  hardly  show  their 
heads  in  public. 

**  At  this  very  crisis,  our  young  squire,  to  whom 
his  father  had  written  an  account  of  the  transaction, 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  Gravesbuir  Hall,  and  had 
a  long  private  conference  with  Sir  Everhard.  The 
news  of  his  return  spread  like  wild-fire  through  all 
that  part  of  the  country,  Bonfires  were  made,  and 
the  beUs  set  a  ringing  in  several  towns  and  steeples ; 
and  next  morning  above  seven  hundred  people 
were  assembled  at  the  gate,  with  music,  flags,  and 
streamers,  to  welcome  their  young  squire,  and 
accompany  him  to  the  borough  of  Ashenton.  He 
set  out  on  foot  with  his  retinue,  and  entered  one 
end  of  the  town  just  as  Mr.  Darnel's  mob  had  come 
in  at  the  other.  Both  arrived  about  the  same  time 
at  the  market-place;  but  Mr.  Darnel,  mounting 
first  into  the  balcony  of  the  town-house,  made  a 
long  speech  to  the  people  in  fkvour  of  his  own  pre- 
tensions, not  without  some  invidious  reflections 
glanced  at  Sir  Everhard,  his  competitor. 

**  We  did  not  much  mind  the  accUimations  of  his 
party,  which  we  knew  had  been  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  we  were  in  some  pain  for  Mr.  Greaves, 
who  had  not  been  used  to  speak  in  public  He 
took  his  turn,  however,  in  the  balcony,  and,  un- 
covering his  head,  bowed  all  round  with  the  most 
engaging  courtesy.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green 
frock  trimmed  with  gold,  and  his  own  dark  hair 
flowed  about  his  ears  in  natural  curls,  while  his 
fkce  was  overspread  with  a  blush,  that  improved 
the  glow  of  youth  to  a  deeper  crimson ;  and  I  dare 
say  set  many  a  female  heart  a  palpitating.  When 
he  made  his  first  appearance,  there  was  just  such  a 
hamming  and  dappmg  of  hands  as  yon  may  have 


heard  when  the  celebrated  Ganick  comes  apantbe 
stage  in  King  Lear,  or  King  Richard,  or  anj  other 
top  character.  But  how  agreeably  were  we  disap- 
pointed, when  our  young  gentleman  made  such  aa 
oration  as  would  not  l^ve  disgraced  a  Pitt,  an 
Egmont,  or  a  Murray!  while  he  spoke,  all  was 
hushed  in  admiration  and  attention;  you  could 
have  almost  heard  a  feather  drop  to  the  groimd. 
It  would  have  charmed  you  to  hear  with  what 
modesty  he  recounted  the  services  which  his  father 
and  grand&ther  had  done  to  the  corporation ;  with 
what  eloquence  he  expatiated  upon  the  shajaneful 
infraction  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the^two 
£unilies ;  and  with  what  keen  and  spirited  strokes 
of  satire  he  retorted  the  sarcasms  of  DameL 

**He  no  sooner  concluded  his  harangue,  than 
there  was  such  a  burst  of  applause,  as  seemed  to 
rend  the  very  sky.  Our  music  immediately  struck 
up ;  our  people  advanced  with  their  ensigns,  and, 
as  every  man  had  a  good  cudgel,  broken  heads 
would  have  ensued,  had  not  Mr.  Darnel  and  his 
party  thought  proper  to  retreat  with  uncommoa 
despatch.  He  never  offered  to  make  another  public 
entrance,  as  he  saw  the  torrent  ran  so  violentlj 
against  him ;  but  sat  down  with  his  loss,  and  with- 
drew his  opposition,  though  at  bottom  extremely 
mortified  and  incensed.  Sir  Everhard  was  unani- 
mously elected,  and  appeared  to  be  the  happiest 
man  upon  earUi ;  for,  besides  the  pleasure  arising 
from  his  victory  over  this  competitor,  he  was  now 
fhlly  satisfied  that  his  sod,  instead  of  disgracing, 
would  do  honour  to  his  £unily.  It  would  have 
moved  a  heart  of  stone,  to  see  with  what  a  tender 
transport  of  paternal  jov  he  received  his  dear 
Launcelot,  after  having  heard  of  his  deportment 
and  success  at  Ashenton;  where,  by  the  by,  he 
gave  a  ball  to  the  ladies,  and  displayed  as  much 
elegance  and  politeness,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  at 
the  court  of  Versailles. 

^  This  joyous  season  was  of  short  duration.  In 
a  little  time  all  the  happiness  of  the  family  was 
overcast  by  a  sad  incident  which  hath  left  such  an 
unfortunate  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
gentleman,  as,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be  effaced. 
Mr.  Darnel's  niece  and  ward,  the  great  heiress, 
whose  name  is  Aurelia,  was  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  of  the  whole  country ;  if  I  said  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  indeed  all  Europe,  perhaps  I  shoold 
barely  do  her  justice.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  Um- 
ner,  gemmen ;  nor  does  it  become  me  to  delineato 
such  excellence ;  but  surely  I  may  presume  to  r^ 
peat  from  the  play, 

"  Oh !  the  is  all  that  painting  can  expma. 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love!* 

"At  that  time  she  mi^ht  be  about  seventeen 
tall  and  fair,  and  so  exquisitely  shaped — you  may 
talk  of  your  Venus  de  Medicis,  your  Dianas,  your 
Nymphs,  and  Gralateas;  but  if  Praxiteles,  and 
Boubilliac,  and  Wilton,  were  to  lay  their  heads 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  pattern  of 
besLuty,  they  would  hardly  reach  her  model  of  per- 
fection.— ^As  for  complexion,  poets  will  talk  of 
blending  the  lily  with  the  rose,  and  bring  in  a  parcel 
of  similes  of  cowslips,  carnations,  pinks^  and  daisies. 
— ^There's  Dolly,  now,  has  got  a  very  good  complex- 
ion.— Indeed,  riie's  the  very  picture  of  health  and 
innocence — ^you  are,  inde^  my  pretty  lass ; — ^bot 
parva  componere  magnis. — Miss  Darnel  is  all 
amazing  beauty,  delicacy,  and  dignity !  Then  tbt 
softness  and  expression  of  her  fine  blue  eyes ;  hes 
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poating  lips  of  coral  hue ;  her  neck,  that  rises  like 
I  tower  of  polished  alabaster  between  two  moirnts 
of  snow.  I  tdl  you  what,  gemmem,  it  don't  signify 
talking ;  if  e'er  a  one  of  yon  was  to  meet  this  young 
lady  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  heath  or  common,  or 
mj  onfi^qnented  place,  he  would  down  on  his 
knees,  and  think  he  kneeled  before  some  super- 
natural being,  ni  tell  you  more :  she  not  only  re- 
sembles ao  angel  in  beauty,  but  a  saint  in  goodness, 
and  an  hermit  in  humility ; — so  void  of  all  pride 
and  affectation ;  so  soft,  and  sweet,  and  affable,  and 
humane !  Lord  I  I  could  tell  such  instances  of  her 
cliarity! 

"Sore  enough,  she  and  Sir  Launcelot  were 
formed  by  nature  for  each  other.  Howsoever, 
the  cmel  hand  of  fortune  hath  intervened,  and 
severed  them  for  ever.  Every  soul  that  knew 
them  both,  said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  but  they 
should  come  together,  and  eztin^nish,  in  their 
happy  union,  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  two 
families,  which  had  so  often  embroiled  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  praises 
of  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel  and  Mr  Launcelot  Greaves ; 
and  no  doubt  the  parties  were  prepossessed,  by 
this  applause,  in  fiivour  of  each  other.  At  length, 
Mr.  Greaves  went  one  Sunday  to  her  parish 
church;  but,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregation watched  their  looks,  they  could  not  per- 
ceive that  she  took  the  least  notice  of  him ;  or  that 
he  seemed  to  be  struck  with  her  appearance.  He 
afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  more 
at  leisure,  at  the  York  assembly,  during  the  races  $ 
but  this  opportunity  was  productive  of  no  good 
effect,  because  he  had  that  same  day  quarrelled 
vith  her  uncle  on  the  tur£ 

"An  old  grudge,  you  know,  gemmen,  is  soon 
inflamed  to  a  frc»h  rupture.  It  waa  thought  Mr. 
Darnel  came  on  purpose  to  show  his  resentment 
They  differed  about  a  bet  upon  Miss  Cleverlegs, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute,  Mr.  Darnel  called 
him  a  petulant  boy.  The  youne  squire,  who  was 
as  hasty  as  gunpowder,  told  him  he  was  man 
euottgh  to  chastise  him  for  his  insolence ;  and  would 
do  it  on  the  spot,  if  he  thought  it  would  not  inter- 
rupt the  diversion.  In  all  probability  they  would 
hare  come  to  points  immediately,  had  not  the 
gentleojen  interposed;  so  that  nothing  further 
passed,  but  abundance  of  foul  languajge  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Anthony,  and  a  repeated  de&mce  to  single 
combat 

**  Mr.  Greaves,  making  a  low  bow,  retired  from 
the  field ;  and  in  the  evening  danced  at  the  assem- 
bly with  a  young  lady  from  the  bishoprick,  seem- 
ingly in  good  temper  and  spirits,  without  having 
uy  words  with  Mr.  Darnel,  who  was  also  present 
But  in  the  morning  he  visited  that  proud  neighbour 
betimes ;  and  they  had  almost  reached  a  grove  of 
trees  on  the  north  ude  of  the  town,  when  diey 
vere  suddenly  overtaken  b^  half  a  dozen  gentle- 
men, who  had  watched  their  motions.  It  was  in 
^n  for  them  to  dissemble  their  design,  which 
could  not  now  take  effect  They  gave  up  their 
pistols,  and  a  reconciliation  was  patched  up  by 
*^~  pressing   remonstrances   of   Uieir    common 
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friends;  but  Mr.  Darnel's  hatred  still  rankled  at 
bottom,  and  soon  broke  out  in  the  sequeL  About 
three  months  after  this  transaction,  his  niece  Aure- 
li&)  with  her  mother,  having  been  to  visit  a  lady  in 
the  chariot,  the  horses  being  young,  and  not  used  to 
the  traces,  were  startled  at  the  braying  of  a  jackass 
<n  the  OQmmony  and  taking  fright,  ran  away  with 


the  carriage,  like  lightning.  The  coachman  was 
thrown  from  the  box,  and  the  ladies  screamed 
piteously  for  help.  Mr.  Greaves  chanced  to  be  a 
horseback  on  the  other  side  of  an  enclosure,  when 
he  heard  their  shrieks ;  and  riding  up  to  the  hedge, 
knew  the  chariot,  and  saw  their  disaster.  Ijie 
horses  were  then  running  full  speed  in  such  a 
direction,  as  to  drive  headlong  over  a  precipice  into 
a  stone  quarry,  where  they  and  the  chariot,  and  the 
ladies,  must  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

**  You  may  conceive,  gemmen,  what  his  thoughts 
were  when  ne  saw  such  a  fine  jrouoff  lady,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  just  plunging  into  eternity; 
when  he  saw  the  lovely  Aureha  on  the  brink  of 
being  precipitated  among  rocks,  where  her  delicate 
limbs  must  be  mangled  and  tore  asunder ;  when  he 
perceived,  that,  before  he  could  ride  round  by  the 
gate,  the  tragedy  would  be  finished.  The  fence 
was  so  thick  and  high,  flanked  with  a  broad  ditch 
on  the  outside,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  clear  it, 
although  he  was  mounted  on  Scipio,  bred  out  df 
Miss  Cowslip,  the  sire  Muley,  and  his  grandsire  the 
famous  Arabian  Mustapha. — Scipio  was  bred  by 
m^  father,  who  would  not  have  taken  a  hundred 
guineas  for  him,  from  any  other  person  but  the 
young  squire — indeed,  I  have  heard  my  poor 
father  say — *' 

By  this  time  Ferret's  impatience  was  become  so 
outrageous,  that  he  exclaimed  in  a  furious  tone, 
**  D — ^n  your  father,  and  his  horse,  and  his  colt  into 
the  bargain !" 

Tom  made  no  reply ;  but  began  to  strip  with 
great  expedition.  Uaptain  Crowe  was  so  choked 
with  passion  that  he  could  utter  nothing  but  dis- 
lointed  sentences.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  bran- 
bished  his  horsewhip,  and  seizing  his  nephew  by 
the  collar,  cried,  **  Odd's  heartlikins !  urrah,  I  have 
a  good  mind — ^Devil  fire  your  running  tackle,  you 
land-lubber ! — can't  you  steer  without  all  this  tack- 
ing hither  and  thither,  and  the  Lord  knows  whi- 
ther?—'Noint  my  block!  I'd  give  thee  a  rope's 
end  for  thy  supper  if  it  wan't— 

.  Dolly  had  conceived  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the 
young  lawyer,  and  thinking  him  in  danger  of  being 
roughly  handled,  flew  to  his  relief.  She  twisted 
her  hand  in  Crowe's  neckcloth  without  ceremony, 
crying,  **  Sha't  then,  I  tell  thee,  old  codger — who 
kears  a  vig  vor  thy  voolish  tantrums?" 

While  Crowe  looked  black  in  the  face,  and  ran 
the  risk  of  strangulation  under  the  gripe  of  this 
Amazon,  Mr.  Clarke  having  disengaged  himself  of 
his  hat,  wig,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  advanced  in  an 
elegant  attitude  of  manual  offence  towards  the 
misanthrope,  who  snatched  up  a  gridiron  frt>m  the 
chimney  comer,  and  Discord  seemed  to  clap  her 
sooty  wings  in  expectation  of  battle.  But  as  the 
reader  may  have  more  than  once  already  cursed  the 
unconscionable  length  of  this  chapter,  we  must 
postpone  to  the  next  oppNortunity  the  incidents  that 
succeeded  this  denunciation  of  war. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  which  it  appears  that  the  Kuight,  when  heartOy  set  la 
for  ileeping,  was  not  easily  diiturbed. 

In  all  probability  the  kitchen  of  the  Black  lion, 
from  a  domestic  temple  of  society  and  good  fellow- 
ship, would  have  been  converted  into  a  scene  or 
stage  of  sanguinary  dispute,  had  not  Pallas  or  Dis- 
cretion interposed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fillet,  and« 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ostler,  disarmed  the  com* 
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batants,  not  only  of  thmr  arms,  bat  ateo  of  their 
resentment. 

The  impetuosity  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  a  little  checked 
at  sight  of  the  gridiron,  irhich  Ferret  brandished 
with  nncommon  dexterity;  a  circumstance  from 
whence  the  company  were,  upon  reflection,  induced 
to  believe,  that  before  he  plunged  into  the  sea  of 
politics,  he  had  occasionally  figured  in  the  character 
of  that  facetious  droll,  who  accompanies  your  itin- 
erant physicians,  under  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Merry- Andrew,  or  Jack-Pudding,  and  on  a  wooden 
stage  entertains  the  populace  with  a  solo  on  the 
salt-box,  or  a  sonata  on  the  tongs  and  gridiron. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  lawyer  seemed  to  be 
a  little  discomposed  at  the  glancing  of  this  extra- 
ordinary weapon  of  offence,  which  the  fair  hands 
of  Dolly  had  scoured,  until  it  had  shone  as  bright  as 
the  shield  of  Achilles ;  or  as  the  emblem  of  good 
old  English  fare,  which  hangs  by  a  red  ribbon 
round  the  neck  of  that  thrice-honoured  sage's  head, 
m  velvet  bonnet  cased,  who  presides  by  rotation  at 
the  genial  board,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
Beef-^Mk  Club :  where  the  delicate  rumps  irresist^ 
ibly  attract  the  stranger^s  eye,  and,  while  they  seem 
to  cry,  **  Come  cut  me — come  cut  me,"  constrain, 
^  wondrous  sympathy,  each  mouth  to  overflow. 
Where  the  obliging  and  humorous  Jemmy  B — t, 
the  gentle  Billy  H — d,  replete  with  human  kindness, 


and  the  generous  Johnny  B — d,  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  the  world,  attend  as  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  mirth,  good  cheer,  and  jollity,  and 
assist  with  culinary  art  the  raw,  unpractised,  awk- 
ward guest 

But  to  return  fh>m  this  digressive  simile.  The 
ostler  no  sooner  stept  between  those  menacing  an- 
tagonists, than  Tom  Clarke  very  quietly  resumed  his 
dothes,  and  Mr.  Ferret  resigned  the  gridiron  with- 
out farther  question.  The  doctor  £d  not  find  it 
quite  so  easy  to  release  the  throat  of  Captain  Crowe 
from  the  masculine  grasp  of  the  virago  Dolly, 
whose  fingers  could  not  be  disengaged  until  the 
honest  seaman  was  almost  at  the  l^  gasp*  After 
some  pause,  during  which  he  panted  for  breath, 
and  untied  his  neckcloth,  **  D — n  thee,  for  a  brim- 
stone galley,"  cried  he ;  **  I  was  never  so  grappled 
withal  since  I  knew  a  card  from  a  compass. — 
Adzooks  !  the  jade  has  so  taughtened  mjr  ngging, 
d've  see,  that  I — Snatch  my  bow-lines,  if  1  come 
athwart  thy  hawser,  HI  turn  thy  keel  upwards — 
or  mayhap  set  thee  a-driving  under  thy  ikre  poles 
— ^I  will — I  will,  you  hell-fire,  saucy — I  wiU." 

Dolly  made  no  reply ;  but  seeing  Mr.  Clarke  sit 
down  again  with  great  composure,  took  her  station 
likewise  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment 
Then  Mr.  Fillet  requested  the  lawyer  to  proceed 
with  his  story,  which,  after  three  hems,  he  accord- 
ingly prosecuted  in  these  words : 

**I  told  you,  gemmen,  that  Mr.  Greaves  was 
mounted  on  Scipio,  when  he  saw  Miss  Darnel  and 
her  mother  in  danger  of  being  hurried  over  a  pre- 
cipice. Without  reflecting  a  moment,  he  gave 
Scipio  the  spur,  and  at  one  spring  he  cleared  five 
and  twenty  feet,  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  every 
obstruction.  Then  he  rode  fall  speed,  in  order  to 
turn  the  coach-horses;  and,  finding  them  quite 
wild  and  furious,  endeavoured  to  drive  a^nst  the 
counter  of  the  hither  horse,  which  he  missed,  and 
staked  poor  Scipio  on  the  pole  of  the  coach.  The 
shock  was  so  great  that  the  coach-horses  made 
a  full  stop  within  ten  yards  of  the  quarry,  and 
Mr.  Greaves  was  thrown  forwards  towards  the 


coach-box,  which,  mounting  with  admirable  dei- 
terity,  he  seized  the  reins  before  the  horses  could 
recover  of  their  fnght  At  that  instant  the  coach- 
man came  running  up,  and  loosed  them  ttam  the 
traces  with  the  utmost  despatch.  Mr.  Greavei  had 
now  time  to  give  his  attention  to  the  ladies,  who 
were  well  nigh  distracted  with  fear.  He  no  sooDer 
opened  the  chariot  door  than  Aurelia,  with  a  wild- 
ness  of  look,  sprung  into  his  arms,  and,  cUspisg 
him  round  the  neck,  fiunted  away.  I  leave  yon  to 
guess,  gemmen,  what  were  his  feekngs  at  this  instaaL 
The  mother  was  not  so  discomposed,  but  that 
she  could  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  her  daughter, 
whom  the  young  squire  still  supported  in  hu  em- 
brace. At  length  she  retrieved  the  use  of  her 
senses,  and  perceiving  the  situation  in  which -ihe 
was,  the  blood  revisited  her  face  with  a  redoubled 
glow,  while  she  desired  him  to  set  her  down  upon 
the  turfl 

**  Mrs.  Darnel,  fiur  from  being  shy  or  reserved  is 
her  compliments  of  acknowledgments,  kissed  Mr. 
Lanncelot  without  ceremony,  the  tears  of  gratitude 
nmning  down  her  cheeks ;  she  caUed  hun  her  dear 
son,  her  ^neroos  deliverer,  who^  at  the  hasard  of 
his  own  life,  had  saved  her  and  her  child  firom  the 
most  dismal  fate  that  could  be  imagined. 

"  Mr.  Greaves  was  so  much  transported  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  could  not  help  disclosing  a  passioD, 
which  he  had  hitherto  industriously  concealed. 
'  What  I  have  done,'  said  he, '  was  but  a  commoo 
office  of  humanity,  which  1  would  have  performed 
for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures ;  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel,  I  would  at  any 
time  sacrifice  my  life  with  pleasure.'  The  young 
lady  did  not  hear  this  declaration  unmoved.  Ber 
face  was  again  flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure.  Nor  was  the  youth's  confession  disagree- 
able to  the  good  lady  her  mother,  who,  at  one 
glance,  perceived  all  the  advantages  of  such  an 
union  between  the  two  families. 

^  "^  Mr.  Greaves  proposed  to  send  the  coachman  to 
his  father's  stable  for  a  pair  of  sober  horses,  that 
could  be  depended  upon,  to  draw  the  ladies  home 
to  their  own  habitation;  but  they  declined  the 
offer,  and  chose  to  walk,  as  the  distance  was  not 
great  He  then  insisted  upon  his  being  their  con- 
ductor ;  and,  each  taking  him  under  the  arm,  sap- 
ported  them  to  their  own  ^te,  where  such  an 
apparition  filled  all  the  domestics  with  astonishment 
Mrs.  Darnel  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  into 
the  house,  where  she  welcomed  him  with  another 
affectionate  embrace,  and  indulged  him  with  an 
ambrosial  kiss  of  Aurelia,  saying,  '  But  for  yon,  we 
had  both  been  by  this  time  in  eternity.  Sure  it 
was  Heaven  that  sent  you  as  an  angel  to  our  assist- 
ance!' She  kindly  inquired  if  he  had  himself 
sustained  any  damage  in  administering  that  des- 
perate remedy  to  which  they  owed  thdr  lives.  She 
entertained  him  with  a  small  collation ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  lamented  the  animosity 
which  had  so  long  divided  two  neighbouring  fami- 
lies of  such  influence  and  character.  He  was  not 
slow  in  signifying  his  approbation  of  her  remarks, 
and  expressing  the  most  eager  desire  of  seeing  all 
those  unhappy  differences  removed.  In  a  word, 
they  parted  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

**  Just  as  he  advanced  from  the  outward  gate,  on 
his  return  to  Greavesbury  Hall,  he  was  met  bj 
Anthony  Darnel  on  horseback,  who^  riding  up  to 
him  with  marks  of  surprise  and  resentment,  saluted 
him  with,  *  Your  servant  sir. — Have  yon  any  com- 
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mindt  for  meT  The  other  replying  with  an  air  of 
isdifferenoei  'None  at  all,' — Mr.  Darnel  asked, 
what  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  Tialt  The 
young  gentleman,  perceiving  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke,  that  the  old  quarrel  was  not  yet 
extinguished,  answered,  with  equal  disdain,  that 
the  Tisit  was  not  intended  for  him ;  and  that,  if  he 
wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  it,  he  might  inform 
himself  by  his  own  serrants.*  'So  I  shall,'  cried 
the  nncle  of  Aurelia ;  *  and  perhaps  let  yon  know 
my  aentiments  of  the  matter.' — ^'Hereafter  as  it 
may  be,'  aaid  the  youth ;  who,  turning  out  of  the 
aventie,  walked  home,  and  made  his  father  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  adventure. 

**  The  old  gentleman  chid  him  for  his  rashness ; 
bat  seemed  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  attempt ; 
and  still  more  so,  when  he  understood  his  senti- 
ments of  Aurelia,  and  the  deportment  of  the  ladies. 
**  Next  day  the  son  sent  over  a  servant  with  a 
compliment  to  inquire  about  their  health ;  and  the 
messenjger,  bein^  seen  by  Mr.  Darnel,  was  told  that 
the  ladies  were  indisposed,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  troubled  with  messages.  The  mother  was  really 
leiied  with  a  fewer,  pi^uced  by  the  agitation  of 
her  spirits,  which  every  day  became  more  and  more 
violent,  until  the  physicians  despaired  of  her  life. 
Beiieving  that  her  end  approached,  she  sent  a 
trusty  servant  to  Mr.  Greaves,  desiring  that  she 
might  see  him  without  delay ;  and  he  immediately 
set  out  with  the  messenger,  who  introduced  him 
in  the  dark. 

"  He  found  the  old  lady  in  bed  almost  exhausted, 
and  the  fkir  Aurelia  sitting  by  her  overwhelmed 
vith  grief^  her  lovely  hair  m  the  utmost  disorder, 
ud  her  charming  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping.  The 
good  lady  beckoning  Mr.  Launcelot  to  approach, 
and  directmg  all  the  attendants  to  quit  the  room, 
except  a  favourite  maid,  from  whom  I  learned  the 
story,  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  opon  him  with  aU  the  fondness  of  a  mother, 
&h£d  some  tears  in  silence,  while  the  same  marks  of 
sorrow  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  After  this  affect- 
ing pause, 'My  dear  son,' said  she, 'Oh!  thatlcould 
have  lived  to  see  you  so  indeed!  you  find  me 
^lastening  to  the  goal  of  life.'  Here  the  tender- 
^tasiei  Aurelia,  being  unable  to  contain  herself 
longer,  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion  of  grie^ 
and  wept  aloud.  The  mother,  waiting  patiently  till 
she  had  thus  given  vent  to  her  anguish,  calmly  en- 
treated her  to  resign  herself  subnussively  to  the 
viU  of  Heaven ;  then  turning  to  Mr.  Launcelot,  *  I 
^  indulged,'  said  she,  *  a  fond  hope  of  seeing  you 
allied  to  my  family.  This  is  no  time  for  me  to 
insist  upon  the  ceremonies  and  forms  of  a  vain 
world.  Aurelia  looks  upon  you  with  the  eyes  of 
tender  prepossession.'  l^o  sooner  had  she  pro- 
Qooneed  these  words  than  he  threw  himself  on  his 
iuiees  before  the  young  lady,  and  pressing  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  breathed  the  softest  expressions  which 
the  most  delicate  love  could  suggest  *  I  know,' 
raomed  the  mother, '  that  your  passion  is  mutually 
^ncere,  and  I  should  die  satisfied  if  I  thought  your 
QoioQ  would  not  be  opposed ;  but  that  violent  man, 
BT  brother-in-law,  who  is  Aurelia's  sole  guardian, 
^  thwart  her  wishes  with  every  obstacle  that 
t'^ntal  resentment  and  implacable  malice  can  con- 
trive. Mr.  Greaves,  I  have  long  admired  your 
virtues,  and  am  confident  that  I  can  depend  upon 
your  honour.  Tou  shall  give  me  your  word,  that 
when  I  am  gone  you  will  take  no  steps  in  this  affair 
wuhoot  the  concurrence  of  yonr  father  wid  endea- 


vour, b^  all  fiiir  and  honourable  means,  to  vanquish 
the  prejudices,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  her  uncle  i 
the  rest  we  must  leave  to  the  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence.' 

**  The  squire  promised,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
fervent  manner,  to  obey  all  her  injunctions,  as  the 
last  dictates  of  a  parent  whom  he  should  nevvr 
cease  to  honour.  Then  she  favoured  them  both 
with  a  great  deal  of  salutary  advice  touching  their 
conduct  before  and  after  marriage,  and  presented 
him  with  a  ring  as  a  memorial  of  her  affection,  at 
the  same  time  he  pulled  another  off  his  finger,  and 
made  a  tender  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  love  to 
Aurelia,  whom  her  mother  permitted  to  receive  this 
token.  Finally,  he  took  a  last  farewell  of  the  good 
matron,  and  returned  to  his  &ther  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  interview. 

**  In  two  days  Mrs.  Darnel  departed  this  life,  and 
Aurelia  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  relation, 
where  her  grief  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to 
her  constitution. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  was  no  sooner 
committed  to  the  earth,  than  Mr.  Greaves,  mindful 
of  her  exhortations,  began  to  take  measures  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  guardian.  He  engaged 
several  gentlemen  to  interpose  their  good  offices, 
but  they  always  met  with  the  most  mortifying 
repulse,  and  at  last  Anthony  Darnel  declared  that 
his  hatred  to  the  house  of  Greaves  was  hereditary, 
habitual,  and  unconquerable.  He  swore  he  would 
spend  his  heart's  blood  to  perpetuate  the  quarrel, 
and  that,  sooner  than  his  niece  should  match  with 
young  Launcelot,  he  would  sacrifice  her  with  his 
own  hand. 

"  The  young  gentleman,  finding  his  prejudice  so 
rancorous  and  invincible,  left  off  making  any  fur- 
ther advances,  and,  since  he  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  his  consent,  resolved  to  cultivate  the  good 
graces  of  Aurelia,  and  wed  her  in  despite  of  her  im- 

{>lacable  guardian.  He  found  means  to  establish  a 
iterary  correspondence  with  her  as  soon  as  her 
grief  was  a  little  abated,  and  even  to  effect  an  in- 
terview, after  her  return  to  her  own  house ;  but  he 
soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  indulgence.  The 
uncle  entertained  spies  upon  the  young  lady,  who 
gave  him  an  account  of  this  meeting,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  was  suddenly  hurried  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country,  which  we  never  could  discover. 
^  **  It  was  then  we  thought  Mr.  Launcelot  a  little 
disordered  in  his  brain,  his  grief  was  so  wild,  and 
his  passion  so  impetuous.  He  refused  all  sustenance, 
neglected  his  person,  renounced  his  amusements, 
rode  out  in  the  rain,  sometimes  bareheaded ;  strolled 
about  the  fields  all  night,  and  became  so  peevish, 
that  none  of  the  domestics  durst  speak  to  him 
without  the  haaard  of  broken  bones.  Having 
played  these  pranks  for  about  three  weeks,  to  the 
unspeakable  chagrin  of  his  fhther,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  that  knew  him,  he  suddenly  grew  cahn, 
and  his  good  humour  returned  But  this,  as  your 
seafaring  people  say,  was  a  deceitful  calm,  that  soon 
ushered  in  a  dreadful  storm. 

**  He  had  Ions  sought  an  opportunity  to  tamper 
with  some  of  Mr,  Darnel's  servants,  who  could  in- 
form him  of  the  place  where  Aurelia  was  confined, 
but  there  was  not  one  about  the  family  who  could 
give  him  that  satisfaction,  for  the  persons  who  ac- 
companied her  remained  as  a  watch  upon  her 
motions,  and  none  of  the  other  domestics  were 
privy  to  the  transaction.  All  attempts  proving 
fruitless,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience. 
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bat  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  uncle,  up- 
braided him  in  such  harsh  terms,  that  a  formal 
challenge  ensued.  They  agreed  to  decide  their 
difference  without  witnesses,  and  one  morning, 
before  sunrise,  met  on  that  very  common  where 
Mr.  Greaves  had  saved  the  life  of  Aurelia.  The 
first  pistol  was  fired  on  each  side  without  any  effect, 
biit  Mr.  Darners  second  wounded  the  young  squire 
in  the  flank ;  nevertheless,  having  a  pistol  in  reserve, 
he  desired  his  antagonist  to  ask  his  life.  The 
other,  instead  of  submitting,  drew  his  sword,  and 
Mr.  Greaves,  firing  his  piece  into  the  air,  followed 
his  example.  The  contest  then  became  very  hot, 
though  of  short  continuance.  Darnel  being  dis- 
armed at  the  first  onset,  our  young  squire  gave 
him  back  the  sword,  which  he  was  base  enough  to 
use  a  second  time  against  his  conqueror.  Such  an 
instance  of  repeated  ingratitude  and  brutal  ferocity 
divested  Mr.  Greaves  of  his  temper  and  forbear- 
ance. He  attacked  Mr.  Anthony  with  great  fiiry, 
and  at  the  first  longe  ran  him  up  to  the  hilt,  at  the 
same  time  seized  with  his  left  hand  the  shell  of  his 
enemy's  sword,  which  he  broke  in  disdain.  Mr. 
Darnel  having  fallen,  the  other  immediately 
mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had  tied  to  a  tree 
before  the  engagement,  and  riding  full  speed  to 
Ashenton,  sent  a  surgeon  to  Anthony's  assistance. 
He  afterwards  ingenuously  confessed  all  these  par- 
ticulars to  his  father,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
consternation,  for  liie  wounds  of  Darnel  were 
judged  mortal ;  and  as  no  person  had  seen  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  duel,  Mr.  Launoelot  might  have  been 
convicted  of  murder. 

"  On  these  considerations,  before  a  warrant  could 
be  served  upon  him,  the  old  knight,  by  dint  of  the 
most  eager  entreaties,  accompanied  with  marks  of 
horror  and  despair,  prevailed  upon  his  son  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  kingdom  until  such  time  as 
the  storm  should  be  overblown.  Had  his  heart 
been  unengaged,  he  would  have  chose  to  travel,  but 
at  this  period,  when  his  whole  soul  was  engrossed, 
and  so  violently  agitated  by  his  passion  for  Aurelia, 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  seeing  the  old  gentleman 
run  distracted  would  have  induced  him  to  desist 
from  the  pursuit  of  that  young  lady,  Ux  less  quit 
the  kingdom  where  she  reuded. 

**  Well  then,  semmen,  he  repaired  to  Harwich, 
where  he  embarked  for  Holland,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  where  he  procured  a  passport 
from  the  French  king,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
travelled  to  Marseilles,  and  there  took  a  tartan  for 
Genoa.  The  first  letter  Sir  Everhard  received 
from  him  was  dated  at  Florence.  Meanwhile  the 
surgeon's  prognostic  was  not  altogether  verified. 
Mr.  Darnel  did  not  die  immediately  of  his  wounds, 
but  he  lingered  a  long  time,  as  it  were  in  the  arms 
of  death,  and  even  partly  recovered,  yet,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  never  be  wholly  restored  to  tiie 
enjoyment  of  his  health,  and  is  obliged  every 
summer  to  attend  the  hot-well  at  Bristol  As  his 
wounds  began  to  heal,  his  hatred  to  Mr.  Greaves 
seemed  to  revive  with  augmented  violence,  and  he 
18  now,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  determined 
against  all  reconciliation. 

'*  Mr.  Launcelot,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
amuse  his  imagination  with  a  succession  of  curious 
objects,  in  a  tour  of  Italy,  took  up  his  residence  at 
a  town  called  Pisa,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  from  which  nothing  could  rouse  him 
bat  the  news  of  his  Other's  death. 

**  The  old  gentleman,  God  rest  his  soul,  never 


held  up  his  head  after  the  departure  of  his  iariiDg 
Launcelot,  and  the  dangerous  condition  of  Daror! 
kept  up  his  apprehension.  This  was  ronforced  by 
the  obstinate  silence  of  the  youth,  and  certain  m- 
counts  of  his  disordered  mind,  which  be  hid 
received  from  some  of  those  persons  who  tike 
pleasure  in  communicating  disagreeable  tidings.  A 
complication  of  all  these  grievances,  ooopendng 
with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  and  gravel,  produced 
a  fever,  which,  in  a  few  days,  brought  Sir  fireriiud 
to  his  long  home,  after  he  had  settled  his  afbin 
with  heaven  and  earth,  and  made  his  peace  vith 
Grod  and  man.  Til  assure  you,  gemmen,  he  nude 
a  most  edifying  and  Christian  end ;  he  died  re- 
gretted by  sill  his  neighbours  except  Anthony,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  embalmed  by  the  tears  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  was  always  abounteoosbenefiictor. 

**  When  the  son,  now  Sir  Launcelot,  came  home, 
he  appeared  so  meagre,  wan,  and  hollow-eyed,  that 
the  servants  hardly  knew  their  young  master.  His 
first  care  was  to  take  possession  of  his  fortune,  and 
settle  accounts  with  the  steward  who  had  succMded 
my  fttther.    Hiese  affiurs  being  discussed,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  get  intelligence  concerning  Miiss  Dsmdi 
and  soon  learned  more  of  that  young  lady  than  be 
desired  to  know ;  for  it  was  become  the  commoo 
talk  of  the  country,  that  a  match  was  agreed  upon 
between  her  and  young  Squire  Sycamore,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  great  fortune.    These  tid^s  vere 
probably  connrmed  under  her  own  hand,  in  a  letter 
which  die  wrote  to  Sir  Launcelot.    The  contents 
were  never  exactly  known  but  to  the  parties  them- 
selves ;  nevertheless,  the  effects  were  too  visible, 
for,  fix)m  that  blessed  moment,  he  spoke  not  one 
word  to  any  living  creature  for  the  space  of  three 
days ;  but  was  seen  sometimes  to  shed  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  sometimes  to  burst  oat  into  a  fit  of 
laughing.    At  last  he  broke  silence,  and  seemed  to 
wake  from  his  disorder.    He  became  more  food 
than  ever  of  the  exereise  of  riding,  and  began  to 
amuse  himself  again  with  acts  of  l^evolence. 

**  One  instance  of  his  generosity  and  justice  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  brass  or  marble.    Ton 
must  know,  gemmen,  the  rector  of  the  paiish 
was  lately  dead,  and  Sir  Everhard  had  promised  the 
presentation  to  another  clergyman.    In  the  mean 
time.  Sir  Launcelot  chancing  one  Sunday  to  ride 
through  a  lane,  perceived  a  horse  saddled  and 
bridled,  feeding  on  the  side  of  a  fence ;  and,  casting 
his  eyes  around,  beheld  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  an  object  lying  extended  on  the  ground, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  body  of  a  murdered  tra- 
veller. He  forthwith  alighted,  and,  leaping  into  tbe 
fleld,  descried  a  man  at  full  length,  wrapped  in  a  gretf 
coat  and  writhing  in  agony.    Approaching  nearer, 
he  found  it  was  a  clergyman,  in  his  gown  and  cassock. 
When  he  inquired  into  the  case,  and  offered  his  as- 
sistance, the  stranger  rose  up,  thanked  him  for  bis 
courtesy,  and  declared  that  lie  was  now  very  vtU. 
The  kmght  who  thought  there  was  somethmg  mys- 
terious in  this  incident,  expressed  a  denre  to  knov 
the  cause  of  his  rolling  in  the  grass  in  tiiat  manner, 
and  the  clergyman,  who  knew  hb  person,  made  no 
scruple  in  gratifying  his  curiosity.   'Toumustknov, 
sir,'  said  he,  *I  serve  the  curacy  of  your  own  parish, 
for  which  the  late  incumbent  paid  me  twen^  pounds 
a  jrear;  but  this  sum  being  scarce  sumaent  to 
maintain  my  wife  and  chUdren,  who  are  five  in 
number,  I  agreed  to  read  prayers  in  the  afternoon 
at  another  church,  about  four  nules  fit>m  benee; 
and  for  this  additional  duty  I  receive  ten  pooods 
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more.  As  I  keep  a  horse,  it  was  fonnerly  an 
agreeable  exercise  rather  than  a  toil ;  but  or  late 
years  I  have  beea  afflicted  with  a  rupture,  for 
▼bich  I  consulted  the  most  eminent  operators  in 
the  kingdom ;  but  I  have  no  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  efiPects  of  their  advice,  though  one  of  them  as- 
sared  me  I  was  completely  cured.  The  malady  is 
now  more  troublesome  than  ever,  and  often  comes 
upon  me  so  violently  while  I  am  on  horseback, 
that  I  am  forced  to  alight,  and  lie  down  upon  the 
ground,  antil  the  cause  of  the  disorder  can  for  the 
time  be  reduced.' 

"  Sir  Laancelot  not  only  condoled  with  him  upon 
his  misfortune,  but  desired  him  to  throw  up  the  se- 
cond cure,  and  he  would  pay  him  ten  pounds  a  year 
out  of  his  own  pocket  'Your  generosity  con- 
founds me,  good  sir,'  replied  the  clergyman ;  '  and 
yet  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  instance  of 
beoevolence  in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves ;  but  I  will 
check  the  fulness  of  m^  heart  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  your  good  intention  towards  me  can 
h&rdly  take  effect  The  gentleman,  who  is  to  8UC'> 
ceed  the  late  incumbent,  has  given  me  notice  io 
quit  the  premisefi,  as  he  hath  provided  a  friend- of 
his  own  for  the  curacy.*  '  What  !'  cried  the 
knight,  'does  he  mean  to  take  your  bread  from 
yovL,  without  assigning  any  other  reason  ?'  *•  S&rely, 
sir,*  replied  the  ecclesiastic,  *  I  know  of  no  other 
reason.  I  hope  my  morals  are  irreproachable,  and 
that  I  have  done  my  duty  with  a  conscientious  re- 
gud ;  I  may  venture  an  appeal  to  the  parishioners 
among  whom  I  have  lived  these  seventeen  years. 
After  all,  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  favour  his 
own  friends  in  preference  to  strangers.  As  for  me, 
I  propose  to  try  my  fortune  in  the  great  city,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  Providence  will  provide  for  me  and 
my  little  ones.' 

"  To  this  declaration  Sir  Launcelot  made  no  re- 
ply ;  but,  riding  home,  set  on  foot  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  this  man,  whose  name  was 
Jenkins.  He  found  that  he  was  a  reputed  scholar, 
equally  remarkable  for  his  modesty  and  good  life ; 
that  be  visited  the  sick,  assisted  the  needy,  com- 
promised disputes  among  his  neighbours,  and  spent 
his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  christian  divine.  Thus  informed, 
the  knight  sent  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
hVing  h?d  been  promised,  and  accosted  him  to  this 
effect  *  Mr.  Tootle,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of 
you.  The  person  who  serves  the  cure  of  this 
parish  is  a  man  of  good  character,  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  has  a  large  family.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  continue  him  in  the  curacy.* 
The  other  told  him  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  com- 
ply with  his  request,  being  tliat  he  had  already 
promised  the  curacy  to  a  friend  of  his  own.  '  No 
putter,'  replied  Sir  Launcelot,  *  since  I  have  not 
interest  wiUi  yoa,  I  will  endeavour  to  provide  for 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  some  other  way.* 

"That  same  afternoon  he  walked  over  to  the 
<^te'8  house,  and  told  him  that  he  had  spoken  in 
hU  behalf  to  Dr.  Tootle,  but  the  curacy  was  pre- 
^Qgaged.  The  good  man  having  made  a  thousand 
acknowledgments  for  the  trouble  his  honour  had 
taken;  *  I  have  not  interest  sufficient  to  make  you 
CQrate,'  said  the  knight,  '  but  I  can  give  you  the 
liripg  itself^  and  that  you  shall  have.'  So  saying, 
he  retired,  leaying  Mr.  Jenkins  incapable  of  uttering 
one  syllable,  so  powerfully  was  he  struck  with  this 
^expected  turn  of  good  fortune.  The  presenta- 
tion was  immediately  made  oat,  and  in  a  few  days 


Mr.  Jenkins  was  put  in  possession  of  his  benefice, 
to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  congregation. 

"  Hitherto  every  thing  went  right,  and  every  un- 
prejudiced person  commended  the  knight's  conduct ; 
but  in  a  little  time  his  generosity  seemed  to  over- 
leap the  bounds  of  discretion,  and  even  in  some 
cases  might  be  thought  tending  to  a  breach  of  tlie 
king's  peace.  For  example,  he  compelled,  vi  et 
armiSy  a  rich  farmer's  son  to  marrj'  the  daughter  of 
a  cottager,  whom  the  young  fellow  had  debauched. 
Indeed  it  seems  there  was  a  promise  of  marria^  m 
the  case,  though  it  could  not  be  legally  ascertained. 
The  wench  took  on  dismally,  and  her  parents  had 
recourse  to  Sir  Launcelot,  who,  sending  for  the 
delinquent,  expostulated  with  him  severely  on  the 
injury  he  had  done  the  young  woman,  and  exhorted 
him  to  save  her  life  and  reputation  by  performing 
his  promise,  in  which  case  he.  Sir  Launcelot,  would 
give  her  three  hundred  pounds  to  her  portion. 
Whether  the  farmer  thought  there  was  something 
interested  in  this  uncommon  offer,  or  was  a  little 
elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  his  father's  wealth, 
he  rejected  the  proposal  with  rustic  disdain,  and 
said,  if  so  be  as  how  the  wench  would  swear  the 
child  to  him,  he  would  settle  it  with  the  parish ;  but 
declared,  that  no  squire  in  the  land  should  oblige 
him  to  buckle  with  such  a  cracked  pitcher.  This 
resolution,  however,  he  could  not  maintain  ;  for,  in 
less  than  two  hours  the  rector  of  the  parish  had 
direction  to  publish  the  banns,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  due  course. 

"  Now,  though  we  know  not  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  arguments  that  were  used  with  the  farmer, 
we  may  conclude  they  were  of  the  minatory  spe- 
cies, for  the  young  fellow  could  not,  for  some  time, 
look  any  person  in  the  face. 

**  The  knight  acted  as  the  general  redresser  of 
grievances.  If  a  woman  complained  to  him  of 
being  ill-treated  by  her  husband,  he  first  inquired 
into  the  foundation  of  the  complaint,  and  if  he 
found  it  just,  catechised  the  defendant  If  the 
warning  had  no  effect,  and  the  man  proceeded  to 
fresh  acts  of  violence,  then  his  judge  took  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  in  his  own  hand,  and  horse- 
whipped the  party.  Thus  he  involved  himself  in 
several  law-suits,  that  drained  him  of  pretty  large 
sums  of  money.  He  seemed  particularly  incensed 
at  the  least  appearance  of  oppression;  and  sup- 
ported divers  poor  tenants  against  the  extortion  of 
their  landlords.  Nay,  he  has  been  known  to  travel 
two  himdred  miles  as  a  volunteer,  to  offer  his  as- 
sistance in  the  cause  of  a  person,  who  he  heard 
was  by  chicanery  and  oppression  wronged  of  a 
considerable  estate.  He  accordingly  took  her  under 
his  protection,  relieved  her  distresses,  and  was  at  a 
vast  expense  in  bringing  the  suit  to  a  determination ; 
which  being  unfavourable  to  his  client,  he  resolved 
to  bring  an  appeal  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
certainly  would  have  executed  his  purpose,  if  the 
gentlewoman  had  not  died  in  the  interinL" 

At  this  period  Ferret  interrupted  the  narrator,  by 
observing  that  the  sud  Greaves  was  a  common 
nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  prosecuted  on  the  statute 
of  barratry. 

"No  sir,"  resumed  Mr.  Clarke,  "he  cannot  be 
convicted  of  barratry,  unless  he  is  always  at  vari- 
ance with  some  person  or  other,  a  mover  of  suits 
and  quarrels,  who  disturbs  the  peace  under  colour 
of  law.  Therefore  he  is  in  the  indictment  styled, 
Communii  maltfaclor^  ctdunniatoTf  et  seminator 
/idvm." 
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« Pr'ythee,  truce  with  thy  definitions,"  cried 
Ferret,  **and  make  an  end  to  thy  long-winded 
story.  Thoa  hast  no  title  to  be  so  tedious,  until 
thou  comest  to  have  a  coif  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.** 

Tom  smiled  contemptuous,  and  had  just  opened 
his  mouth  to  proceed,  when  the  company  were 
disturbed  by  a  hideous  repetition  of  groans,  that 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  chamber  in  whidi  the 
body  of  the  squire  was  deposited.  The  landlady 
snatched  the  candle,  and  ran  into  the  rooni,  followed 
by  the  doctor  and  the  rest;  and  this  accident 
naturally  suspended  the  narration.  In  like  manner 
we  shall  conclude  the  chapter,  that  the  reader  may 
have  time  to  breathe  and  digest  what  he  has  already 
heard. 


CHAPTER  V. 
In  which  this  RecapitaUtion  dtavi  to  a  close. 
When  the  landlady  enteted  the  room  from  whence 
the  groaning  proceeded,  she  found  the  at^mre  lying 
on  his  back,  under  the  dominion  of  the  night-mare, 
which  rode  him  so  hard  that  he  not  only  groaned 
and  snorted,  but  the  sweat  ran  down  his  &ce  in 
streams.  The  perturbation  of  his  brain,  occasioned 
by  this  pressure,  and  the  fright  he  had  lately  un- 
dergone, gave  rise  to  a  very  terrible  dream,  in 
which  he  &ncied  himself  apprehended  for  a  robbery. 
The  horror  of  the  gallows  was  strong  upon  him, 
when  he  was  suddenly  awaked  by  a  violent  shock 
from  the  doctor ;  and  the  company  broke  in  upon 
his  view,  still  perverted  by  fear,  and  bedimmed  by 
slumber.  His  dream  was  now  realized  by  a  full 
persuasion  that  he  was  surrounded  by  the  constable 
and  his  gang.  The  first  object  that  presented  itself 
to  his  diso^ered  view,  was  the  figure  of  Ferret, 
who  might  very  well  have  passed  for  the  finisher  of 
the  law  ;  against  him,  therefore,  the  first  efiPort  of 
his  despair  was  directed.  He  started  upon  the 
floor,  and  seizing  a  certain  ntensil,  that  shall  be 
nameless,  launched  it  at  the  misanthrope  with 
such  violence,  that  had  he  not  cautiously  slipt  his 
head  aside,  it  is  supposed  that  actual  fire  would  have 
been  produced  from  the  collision  of  two  such  hard 
and  solid  substances.  All  fiiture  mischief  was  pre- 
vented by  the  strength  and  agilitj  of  Cai)tidn  Crowe, 
who,  springing  upon  the  assailant,  pinioned  his 
arms  to  his  sides,  crying,  **  O,  d — n  ye,  if  you  are 
for  running  a-head,  rU  soon  bring  yon  to  your 
bearings." 

The  squire,  thus  restrained,  soon  recollected  him- 
self, and  gazing  upon  every  individual  in  the  apart- 
ment, **  W  ounds,  said  he,  *'  Fve  had  an  ugly  dream. 
I  thought,  for  all  the  world,  they  were  carrying  me 
to  Newgate,  and  that  there  was  Jack  Ketch  coom 
to  vetch  me  before  my  taim." 

Ferret,  who  was  the  person  he  had  thua  dis- 
tinguished, eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  the  most  em- 
phatic malevolence,  told  him  it  was  very  natural  for 
a  knave  to  dream  of  Newgate ;  and  that  he  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  his  dream  would  be  found  a 
true  prophesy,  and  the  commonwealth  purged  of  all 
such  rogues  and  vagabonds.  But  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  vulgar  would  be  honest  and  con- 
scientious, while  the  great  were  distinguished  by 
profligacy  and  corruption.  The  squire  was  dis- 
posed to  make  a  practical  repl^  to  this  insinuation, 
when  Mr.  Ferret  prudenUy  withdrew  himself  from 
the  scene  of  altercation.  The  good  woman  of  the 
Aonse  persuaded  his  antagonist  to  take  out  his  nap. 


assuring  him  that  the  eggs  and  bacon,  with  a  mof 
of  excellent  ale,  should  be  forthcoming  in  doe 
season.  The  afi^r  being  thus  fortunately  adjusted, 
the  guests  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  Mr.  Clarke 
resumed  his  story  to  this  effect : — 

"  You*ll  please  to  take  notice,  gemmen,  that,  be- 
sides the  instances  I  have  alleged  of  Sir  Lanncelot'i 
extravagant  benevolence,  I  could  recount  a  greit 
many  others  of  the  same  nature,  and  particularly 
the  laudable  vengeance  he  took  of  a  country  lawyer. 
Pm  sorry  that  any  such  miscreant  should  belong  to 
the  profession.  He  was  clerk  of  the  assize,  gem- 
men,  in  a  certain  town,  not  a  great  way  distant; 
and  having  a  bhmk  pardon  left  by  the  judges  for 
some  criminals  whose  cases  were  attended  with 
&vouTable  circumstances,  he  would  not  insert  the 
name  of  one  who  could  not  procure  a  guinea  for 
the  fee ;  and  the  poor  fellow,  who  had  only  stole 
an  hour-glass  out  of  a  shoemaker's  window,  was 
actually  executed,  after  a  long  respite,  during  whidi 
he  had  been  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  earn  hit 
subsistence  by  his  daily  labour. 

**  Sir  lAuncelot  being  informed  of  this  barbaroos 
act  of  avarice,  and  having  some  ground  that  bor- 
dered on  the  lawyer's  estate,  not  only  rendered  him 
contemptible  and  infamous,  by  exposing  him  as 
often  as  they  met  on  the  grand  jury,  but  also^  being 
vested  with  the  property  of  the  great  tithe,  proved 
such  a  troublesome  neighbour,  sometimes  bj 
making  waste  among  his  hay  and  com,  scmetiines 
by  instituting  suits  against  him  for  petty  trespases, 
that  he  was  fairly  obliged  to  quit  his  habitation, 
and  remove  into  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 

**  All  these  avocations  could  not  ^vert  Sir  I«aun- 
celot  from  the  execution  of  a  wild  scheme,  whidi 
has  carried  his  extravagance  to  such  a  pitch  that  I 
am  afraid,  if  a  statute — ^you  understand  me,  gemxnen 
— were  sued,  the  jury  would — ^I  don't  choose  to  ex- 
plain myself  further  on  this  circumstance.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  servants  at  Greavesburyhall  were  uot 
a  littie  confounded,  when  their  master  took  dovn 
from  the  fiunily  armoury  a  complete  suit  of  armonr, 
which  belonged  to  his  great  grandfinther,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Greaves,  a  ^at  warrior,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  king.  This  armour  being 
scoured,  repaired,  and  altex^  so  as  to  fit  Sir  Laon- 
celot,  a  certain  knight,  whom  I  don*t  choose  to 
name,  because  I  believe  he  cannot  be  proved  comptn 
mentis,  came  down,  seemingly^  on  a  visit,  with  two 
attendants ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  festival  of 
St.  George,  the  armour  being  carried  into  the 
chapel.  Sir  Launcelot  (Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns!) 
remained  all  night  in  that  dismal  place  alone,  and 
without  light,  though  it  was  confidentiy  reported  all 
over  the  country,  ti^t  the  place  was  haunted  by  the 
spirit  of  his  great  great  uncle,  who,  being  lunatic, 
had  cut  his  £roat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  was  found 
dead  on  the  communion  table.'* 

It  was  observed,  that  while  Mr.  Clarke  rehearsed 
this  circumstance  his  eyes  began  to  stare  and  his 
teeth  to  chatter;  while  Dolly,  whose  looks  were 
flxed  invariably  on  this  narrator,  growing  pale,  and 
hitching  her  joint-stool  nearer  the  chmm^,  ex* 
claimed,  in  a  frightened  tone,  **  Moother,  moodier,  in 
the  neame  of  God,  look  to  'un !  how  a  quakes !  as 
Fm  a  precious  saoul,  a  looks  as  if  a  saw  something." 
Tom  forced  a  smile,  and  thus  proceeded : — 

**  While  Sir  Launcelot  tarried  within  the  chapel, 
with  the  doors  all  locked,  the  other  knight  stalked 
round  and  round  it  on  the  outside,  with  his  swod 
drawn,  to  the  terror  of  divers  persona  who  were 
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present  at  the  ceremony.  As  soon  as  day  broke  he 
•pened  one  of  the  doors,  and  going  in  to  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  read  a  book  for  some  time,  which  we  did  sup- 
pose to  be  the  constitutions  of  knight  errantry. 
Then  we  heard  a  loud  slap,  which  echoed  through 
the  whole  chapel,  and  the  stranger  pronounce,  with 
an  audible  and  solemn  yoice,  '  In  the  name  of  Grod, 
St.  Michael,  and  St  George,  I  dub  thee  knight- 
be  £uthfiil,  bold,  and  fortunate.'  Tou  cannot  mia- 
gine,  gemmen,  what  an  effect  this  strange  cere- 
monj  had  upon  the  people  who  were  assembled. 
They  gazed  at  one  another  in  silent  horror,  and 
▼ben  ^  Launcelot  came  forth  completely  armed, 
took  to  their  heels  in  a  body,  and  fled  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  I  myscdf  was  overturned  in  the 
croird ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  that  very  indi- 
Tidoal  person  who  now  serves  him  as  squire.  He 
▼as  so  frightened  that  he  could  not  rise,  but  lay 
roaring  in  such  a  manner  that  the  knight  came  up 
and  gave  him  a  thwack  with  his  lance  across  the 
shoulders,  which  roused  him  with  a  vengeance^ 
For  m^  own  part  I  fVeely  own  I  was  not  unmoved 
at  seeing  sueh  a  figure  come  stalking  out  of  a 
church  in  the  gray  of  the  morning ;  for  it  recdled 
to  my  remembrance  the  idea  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
which  I  had  seen  acted  in  Drury  Lane,  when  I 
made  my  first  trip  to  London,  and  I  had  not  yet  got 
rid  of  the  impression. 

**  Sir  Launcelot,  attended  by  the  other  knight, 
proceeded  to  the  stable,  from  whence,  with  his  own 
bands,  he  drew  forth  one  of  his  best  horses,  a  fine 
mettlesome  sorrel,  who  had  got  blood  in  him,  orna- 
mented with  rich  trappings,  in  a  trice,  the  two 
luiights,  and  the  other  two  strangers,  who  now 
appeared  to  be  trumpeters,  were  mounted.  Sir 
Laimcelot's  armour  was  lacquered  bhick ;  and  on 
bis  shield  was  represented  the  moon  in  her  first 
quarter,  with  the  motto, /mp&oi  or5em.  The  trum- 
pets having  sounded  a  charge,  the  stranger  pro- 
nounced with  a  loud  voice,  *  God  preserve  this 
gallant  knight  in  all  his  honourable  achievements ; 
and  may  he  long  continne  to  press  the  sides  of  his 
now  adopted  steed,  which  I  denominate  Bronzo- 
marte,  hoping  that  he  will  rival  in  swiftness  and 
spirit,  Bayardo,  Briglxadoro,  or  any  other  steed  of 
past  or  present  chivalry  I'  After  another  flourish 
of  the  trumpets,  all  four  dapped  spurs  to  their 
borses,  Sir  Launcelot  couching  his  lance,  and  gal- 
loped to  and  fro,  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  to  the 
terror  and  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators. 

"  What  should  have  induced  our  knight  to  choose 
tbU  here  man  for  his  squire,  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
m'me ;  for,  of  all  the  servants  about  the  house,  he 
^■^  the  least  likely  either  to  please  his  master,  or 
^gage  m  such  an  undertaking.  His  name  is 
Timothy  Crabshaw,  and  he  acted  in  the  capacity 
3f  shipper  in  to  Sir  Everard.  He  afterwanU 
siarried  the  daughter  of  a  poor  cottager,  by  whom 
^  has  several  children,  and  was  emploved  about 
the  boose  as  a  ploughman  and  carter.  To  be  sure, 
tbe  fellow  has  a  dry  sort  of  humour  about  him ; 
u^  he  was  universally  hated  among  the  servants, 
'T  his  abusive  tongue  and  perverse  disposition, 
«bich  often  brought  him  into  trouble ;  for,  though 
^e  fellow  is  as  strong  as  an  elephant,  he  has  no 
more  courage  naturally  than  a  chicken;  I  say 
oatarally,  because,  since  his  being  a  member  of 
EQight-errantry,  he  has  done  some  things  that  ap- 
P^v  altogether  incredible  and  preternatural. 

'*Tunothy  kept  such  a  bawling,  after  he  had 
recciTed  the  blow  from  Sir  Launcelot,  that  every 


body  on  the  field  thought  some  of  his  bones  were 
broken ;  and  his  wife,  with  five  bantlings,  came 
sniveling  to  the  knight,  who  ordered  her  to  send 
the  husband  directly  to  his  house.  Tim  accordingly 
went  thither,  groaning  piteously  all  the  way,  creep- 
ing along,  with  his  body  bent  like  a  Greenland 
canoe.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  court,  the  out^ 
ward  door  was  shut;  and  Sir  Launcelot  coming 
down  stairs  with  a  horsewhip  in  his  hand,  asked 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  that  he  complained 
so  dismally  ?  To  this  question  he  replied,  that 
it  was  as  common  as  duck-weed  in  his  country  for 
a  man  to  complain  when  his  bones  were  broke. 

*  What  should  have  broke  your  bones?'  said  the 
knight     *  I  cannot  guess,'  answered  the  other, 

*  umess  it  was  that  delicate  switeh  that  your  honour 
in  your  mad  pranks  handled  so  dexterously  upon 
my  carcasa"  Sir  Launcelot  then  told  him,  there 
was  nothing  so  good  for  a  bruise,  as  a  sweat ;  and 
he  had  the  remedy  in  his  hand,  limothv,  eyeing 
the  horsewhip  askance,  observed  that  there  was 
another  still  more  speedy,  to  wit,  a  moderate  pill 
of  lead,  with  a  sufficient  dose  of  gunpowder.  '  No, 
rascal,'  cried  the  knight ;  *  that  must  be  reserved  for 
your  betters.'  So  saying,  he  employed  the  instru- 
ment so  effectually,  that  Crabshaw  soon  forgot  his 
fractured  ribs,  and  capered  about  with  great  agility 

"  When  he  had  been  disciplined  in  this  manner 
to  some  purpose,  the  knight  told  him  he  might 
retire,  but  ordered  him  to  return  next  morning, 
when  he  should  have  a  repetition  of  the  medicine, 
provided  he  did  not  find  himself  capable  of  walking 
w  an  erect  posture. 

**  The  gate  was  no  sooner  thrown  open,  than 
Timothy  ran  home  with  all  the  speed  of  a  grey- 
hound, and  corrected  his  wife,  by  whose  advice  he 
had  pretended  to  be  so  grievously  damaged  in  his 
person. 

**  Nobody  dreamed  that  he  would  next  day  pre- 
sent himself  at  Greavesbury  Hall ;  nevertheless, 
he  was  there  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  even 
closeted  a  whole  nour  idtogether  with  Sir  Launcelot 
He  came  out,  making  wry  faces,  and  several  times 
slapped  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  *•  Bodikios! 
thof  he  be  crazy,  I  an't,  that  I  an't?'  When  he 
was  asked  what  was  the  matter,  he  said,  he  be- 
lieved the  devil  had  got  in  him,  and  he  should  never 
be  his  own  man  again. 

**  That  same  day  the  knight  carried  him  to 
Ashenton,  where  he  bespoke  those  accoutrements 
which  he  now  wears ;  and  while  these  were  making, 
it  was  thought  the  poor  fellow  would  have  run  dis- 
tracted. He  did  nothing  but  growl,  and  curse  and 
swear  to  himself,  run  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween his  own  hut  and  Greavesbury  Hall,  and 
quarrel  with  the  horses  in  the  stable.  At  length, 
his  wife  and  family  were  removed  into  a  snug  farm 
house,  that  happened  to  be  empty,  and  care  taken 
that  they  should  be  comfortably  maintained. 

"  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  knight,  ono 
morning,  at  dav-break,  mounted  Bronaomarte,  and 
Crabshaw,  as  his  squire,  ascended  the  back  of  a 
clumsy  cart-horse,  called  Gilbert  This,  again^ 
was  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  insanity  in  the 
said  Crabshaw ;  for,  of  all  the  horses  in  the  stable, 
Gilbert  was  the  most  stubborn  and  vicious,  and 
had  often  like  to  have  done  mischief*  to  Timothy 
while  he  drove  the  cart  and  plough.  When  he  wai 
out  of  humour,  he  would  kick  and  plunee  as  if  the 
devil  was  in  him.  He  once  thrust  Crabshaw  into 
the  middle  of  a  quick-set  hedge,  where  lie  wa« 
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terribly  torn ;  another  time  he  canted  hhn  OTer  his 
head  into  a  quagmire,  where  he  stack  with  his 
heels  up,  and  must  have  perished,  if  people  had  not 
been  passing  that  way ;  a  third  time  he  seized  him 
in  the  stable  with  his  teeth  by  the  rim  of  the  belly, 
and  swung  him  off  the  ground,  to  the  great  danger 
of  his  life ;  and  I'll  be  hanged,  if  it  was  not  owing 
to  Gilbert,  that  Crabshaw  was  now  thrown  into 
the  river. 

**  Thus  mounted  and  accoutred,  the  knight  and 
his  squire  set  out  on  their  first  excursion.  They 
turned  ofiF  from  the  common  highway,  and  travelled 
all  that  day  without  meeting  any  thing  worthy 
recounting ;  but,  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
they  were  favoured  with  an  adventure.  The  hunt 
was  upon  a  common  through  which  they  travelled, 
and  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry  after  a  fox,  when 
Crabshaw,  prompted  by  his  own  mischievous  dis- 
position, and  neglecting  the  order  of  his  master, 
who  called  aloud  to  him  to  desist,  rode  up  to  the 
hounds,  and  crossed  them  at  full  gallop.  The 
huntsman,  who  was  not  far  ofiP,  running  towards 
the  squire,  bestowed  upon  his  head  such  a  memento 
with  his  pole,  as  made  the  landscape  dance  before 
his  eyes ;  and,  in  a  twinkling,  he  was  surrounded 
b^  all  the  fox-hunters,  who  plied  their  whips  about 
his  ears  with  infinite  agility.  Sir  Launcelot,  ad- 
Tancing  at  an  easy  pace,  instead  of  assisting  the 
disastrous  squire,  exhorted  his  adversaries  to  punish 
him  severely  for  his  insolence,  and  they  were  not 
slow  in  obeying  this  injunction.  Crabshaw,  find- 
ing himself  in  this  disagreeable  situation,  and  that 
there  was  no  succour  to  be  expected  from  his  mas- 
ter, on  whose  prowess  he  had  depended,  grew 
desperate,  and,  clubbing  his  whip,  laid  about  him 
with  great  fury,  wheehng  about  Gilbert,  who  was 
not  i(Ue;  for  he,  having  received  some  of  the  favours 
intended  for  his  rider,  both  bit  with  his  teeth,  and 
kicked  with  his  heels ;  and,  at  last,  made  his  way 
throogh  the  ring  that  encircled  him,  though  not 
before  he  had  broke  the  huntsman's  leg,  lamed  one 
of  the  best  horses  on  the  field,  and  killed  half  a 
score  of  the  hounds. 

'*  Crabshaw,  seeing  himself  clear  of  the  fray,  did 
not  tarry  to  take  leave  of  his  master,  but  made  the 
most  of  his  way  to  Greavesburj  Hall,  where  he 
appeared  hardly  with  any  vestige  of  the  human 
countenance,  so  much  had  he  been  defaced  in  this 
adventure.  He  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  clamour 
against  Sir  Launcelot,  whom  he  cursed  as  a  coward 
in  plain  terms,  swearing  he  would  never  serve  him 
another  day.  But  whether  he  altered  his  mind  on 
cooler  reflection,  or  was  lectured  by  his  wife,  who 
well  understood  her  own  interest,  he  rose  with  the 
cock,  and  went  again  in  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot, 
whom  he  found  on  the  eve  of  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise. 

**  In  the  midst  of  a  lane,  the  knight  happened  to 
meet  with  a  party  of  about  forty  recruits,  com- 
manded by  a  Serjeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  drummer, 
which  last  had  his  drum  slung  at  his  back ;  but 
seeing  such  a  strange  fi^re  mounted  on  a  high- 
spirited  horse,  he  was  seized  with  an  inclination  to 
divert  his  company.  With  this  view,  he  braced  his 
drum,  and,  hanging  it  in  its  proper  position,  began 
to  beat  a  point  of  war,  advancing  under  the  very 
nose  of  Bronzomarte  *,  while  the  corporal  exclaimed, 
•D — ^n  my  eyes,  who  have  we  got  here? — old 
King  Stephen,  from  the  horse  armoury  in  the  tower, 
or  the  fellow  that  rides  armed  at  my  lord  mayor's 
ibaw?*    The  knight's  steed  seemed,  at  least,  as 


well  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  drum,  as  vere 
the  recruits  that  followed  it ;  and  signified  bis  satis- 
faction in  some  curvettings  and  caprioles,  which  did 
not  at  all  discompose  the  rider,  who,  addressing 
himself  to  the  serjeant,  'Friend,*  said  he,  'joa 
ought  to  teach  your  drummer  better  manners.  1 
would  chastise  the  fellow  on  the  spot  for  his  icscn 
lence,  were  it  not  out  of  the  respect  I  bear  to  his 

Majesty's  service.*    'Respect  mine  a !'  cried 

this  ferocious  commander ;  *  what,  d'ye  think  to 
frighten  us  with  your  pewter  piss-pot  on  your  skull, 
and  your  lacquered  (jot-lid  on  your  arm  ?  Get  oat 
of  the  way,  and  be  d — ned,  or  I'll  raise  with  my  hal- 
bert  such  a  clutter  upon  your  target,  that  yooll 
remember  it  the  longest  day  you  have  to  live.'  At 
that  instant,  Crabshaw  arriving  upon  Gilbert,  '  So, 
rascal,'  said  Sir  Launcelot,  *•  you  are  returned.  Go 
and  beat  in  that  scoundrel's  drum-head.' 

"  The  squire,  who  saw  no  weapons  of  offence 
about  the  drummer  but  a  sword,  which  he  hoped 
the  owner  durst  not  draw,  and  being  resolved  to 
exert  himself  in  making  atonement  for  his  deser> 
tion,  advanced  to  execute  his  master's  orders;  bat 
Gilbert,  who  liked  not  the  noise,  refused  to  proceed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  the  squire  turning  his 
tail  to  the  drummer,  he  advanced  m  a  retrograde 
motion,  and  with  one  kick  of  his  heels,  not  oolv 
broke  the  drum  into  a  thousand  pieces,  but  laid  the 
drummer  in  the  mire,  with  such  a  blow  upon  his 
hip-bone,  that  he  halted  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
The  recruits,  perceiving  the  discomfiture  of  their 
leader,  armed  themselves  with  stones ;  the  seijeiLCt 
raised  his  halbert  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  im- 
mediately a  severe  action  ensued.  By  this  time, 
Crabshaw  had  drawn  his  sword,  and  begun  to  bj 
about  him  like  a  devil  incarnate ;  but,  in  a  little 
time,  he  was  saluted  by  a  volley  of  stones,  one  of 
which  knocked  out  two  of  his  gnnders,  and  bruoght 
him  to  the  earth,  where  he  had  like  to  have  foand  no 
quarter ;  for  the  whole  company  crowded  about  him. 
with  their  cudgels  brandished ;  and  perhaps  he  owed 
his  preservation  to  their  pressing  so  hard  that  thtj 
hindered  one  another  from  using  their  weapons. 

**  Sir  Launcelot,  seeing  with  indignation  the  oii- 
worthy  treatment  his  squire  had  received,  acd 
scorning  to  stain  his  lance  with  the  blood  of  pl^ 
beians,  instead  of  couching  it  at  the  rest,  seiz^  it 
by  the  middle,  and  fetching  one  blow  at  the  seijeant. 
broke  in  twain  the  halbert  which  he  had  raised  as 
a  quarter-staff  for  his  defence.  The  second  stroke 
encotmtered  his  pate,  which  being  the  hardest  part 
about  him,  sustained  the  shock  without  damage; 
but  the  third,  lighting  on  his  ribs,  he  honoured  the 
giver  with  immediate  prostration.  The  general 
being  thus  overthrown,  Sir  Laimcelot  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Crabshaw,  and  handled  his  weapon  so 
effectually,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  were 
disabled  or  routed,  before  one  cudgel  had  touched 
the  carcass  of  the  fallen  s<|uire.  As  for  the  corporal, 
instead  of  standing  by  his  commanding  officer,  he 
had  overleaped  the  hedge,  and  run  to  the  constable 
of  an  a^joinmg  village  for  assistance.  Accordingly, 
before  Crabshaw  could  be  properly  remounted,  the 
peace  officer  arrived  with  his  posse ;  and  by  the 
corporal  was  charged  with  Sir  Laimcelot  and  his 
squire,  as  two  highwaymen.  The  constable,  asto- 
nished at  the  martial  figure  of  the  knight,  and 
intimidated  at  sight  of  the  havoc  he  hi^  made, 
contented  himself  with  standing  at  a  distance,  dis- 
playing the  badge  of  his  office,  and  reminding  the 
knight  that  he  represented  his  Majesty's  pertcn 
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^'Sir  Laancelot,  seeing  the  poor  man  in  great 
agitation,  assured  him  that  his  design  was  to  enrorce, 
not  violate  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  that  he 
and  his  squire  would  attend  him  to  the  next  justice 
of  peace ,  but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  in  his  turn, 
chajrged  the  peace  officer  with  the  seijeant  and 
dnimmer,  who  had  begun  the  fmj. 

**  The  justice  had  been  a  pettifogger,  and  was  a 
sycophant  to  a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  a  post  at  court  He  therefore  thought  he 
sbottld  oblige  his  patron,  by  showing  his  respect  for 
the  miUtaty ;  but  treated  our  knight  with  the  most 
boorish  insolence ;  and  refused  to  admit  him  into 
his  house,  until  he  had  surrendered  all  his  weapons 
of  offence  to  the  constable.  Sir  Launcelot  and  his 
squire  being  found  the  aggressors,  the  justice  in- 
sisted upon  making  out  their  mittimus,  if  they  did 
Dot  find  bail  immediately ;  and  could  hardly^  be 
prevailed  upon  to  agree  that  tliey  should  remam  at 
the  house  of  the  constable,  who,  being  a  publican, 
undertook  to  ke«p  them  in  safe  custody,  until  the 
knight  oould  write  to  his  steward.  Meanwhile  he 
▼as  bound  over  to  the  peace ;  and  the  seijeant  with 
his  drummer  were  told  they  had  a  good  action 
against  him  for  assault  and  battery,  either  by  in- 
foroiation  or  indictment 

•*  They  were  not,  however,  so  fond  of  the  law  as 
the  justice  seemed  to  be.  Their  sentiments  had 
taken  a  turn  in  favour  of  Sir  Launcelot,  during  the 
coarse  of  his  examination,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  he  was  really  a  gentleman  of  fashion  and  for- 
tune ;  and  they  resolved  to  compromise  the  a£fair 
without  the  intervention  of  his  worship.  Accord- 
ingly, the  seijeant  repaired  to  the  constable's  house, 
vbere  the  knight  was  lodeed;  and  humbled  himself 
before  his  honour,  protestmg  with  many  oaths,  that, 
if  he  had  known  his  quality,  he  would  have  beaten, 
the  drummer's  brains  about  bis  ears,  for  presuming 
to  give  his  honour  or  his  horse  the  least  distur- 
bance ;  thof  the  fellow,  he  believed,  was  sufficiently 
punished  in  being  a  cripple  for  life. 

''Sir  Launcelot  admitted  of  his  apologies;  and 
taking  compassion  on  the  fellow  who  had  suffered 
so  severely  for  his  folly,  resolved  to  provide  for 
his  maintenance.  Upon  the  representation  of  the 
parties  to  the  justice,  the  warrant  was  next  day 
discharged;  and  the  knight  returned  to  his  own 
house,  attended  by  the  seijeant  and  the  drummer 
mounted  on  horseback,  the  recruits  being  left  to 
the  corporal's  charge. 

''The  halberdier  found  the  good  effecto  of  Sir 
Launcelot's  liberality;  and  his  companion  being 
rendered  unfit  for  his  Msgesty's  service,  by  the  heels 
of  Gilbert,  is  now  entertained  at  Greavesbury  Hall, 
where  he  wUl  probably  remain  for  life. 

**  As  for  Crabshaw,  his  master  gave  him  to  un- 
dentand,  that  if  he  did  not  think  him  pretty  well 
chastised  for  his  presumption  and  flight,  by  the 
discipline  he  had  undergone  in  the  laat  two  adven- 
tures, he  would  turn  him  out  of  his  service  with 
disgrace.  Timothy  said  he  believed  it  would  be  the 
greatest  favour  he  could  do  him  to  turn  him  out  of 
a  service  in  which  he  knew  he  should  be  rib-roasted 
every  day,  and  murdered  at  last 

'*In  this  situation  were  things  at  Greavesbury 
Hall  about  a  month  ago,  when  I  crossed  the  country 
to  Ferrybridge,  where  I  met  my  uncle.  Probably, 
this  is  the  first  incident  of  their  second  excursion ; 
for  the  distance  between  this  here  house  and  Sir 
lAnnceiOt's  estate  does  not  exceed  fourscore  or 
ninety  miles." 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  which  the  Reader  will  perceive  thmt  in  some  eases  liad- 

neii  is  catching. 

Mr.  Clarke  having  made  an  end  of  his  narrative, 
the  surgeon  thanked  him  for  the  entertainment  he 
had  received;  and  Mr.  Ferret  shrugged  up  hif 
shoulders  in  silent  disapprobation.  As  for  Captain 
Crowe,  who  used  at  such  pauses  to  pour  in  a  broad- 
side of  dismembered  remarks,  linked  together  like 
chain-shot,  he  spoke  not  a  syllable  for  some  time ; 
but,  lighting  a  fresh  pipe  at  the  candle,  began  to 
roll  such  voluminous  clouds  of  smoke  as  in  an 
instant  filled  the  whole  apartment,  and  rendered 
himself  invisible  to  the  whole  company.  Though 
he  thus  shrouded  himself  from  their  view,  he  did 
not  long  remain  concealed  from  their  hearing. 
They  first  heard  a  strange  dissonant  cackle,  which 
the  doctor  knew  to  be  a  sea-langh,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  eager  exclamation  of  **Rare 
pastime,  strike  my  yards  and  top  masts  I — I've  a 

food  mind — why  shouldn't — many  a  losing  voyage 
've — smite  my  taffrel  but  I  wool — ** 
Bv  this  time  he  had  rekxed  so  much  in  his 
fumigation,  that  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  one  eye 
re-appeared ;  and  as  he  had  drawn  his  wig  forwards, 
so  as  to  cover  his  whole  forehead,  the  figure  that 
now  saluted  their  eyes  was  much  more  ferocious 
and  terrible  than  the  fire-breathing  chimera  of  the 
ancients.  Notwithstanding  this  dreadful  appearance, 
there  was  no  indignation  in  his  heart,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  agreeable  curiosity,  which  he  was 
determined  to  gratify. 

Addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Fillet,  "Pr'ythee, 
doctor,"  said  he,  **  canst  tell,  whether  a  man,  with- 
out being  rated  a  lord  or  a  baron,  or  what  d']^e  call 
um,  d'ye  see,  mayn't  take  to  the  highway  in  the 
way  of  a  frolic,  d'ye  see? — ^Adad  I  for  my  own  part, 
brother,  I'm  resolved  as  how  to  cruise  a  bit  in  the 
way  of  an  arrant — if  so  be  as  I  can't  at  once  be 
commander,  mayhap  I  may  be  bore  upon  the  books 
as  a  petty  officer  or  the  like,  d*ye  see." 

•'Now,  the  Lord  forbid  I"  cried  Clarke,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  I'd  rather  see  you  dead  than 
brought  to  such  a  dilemma."  *' Mayhap  thou 
wouldst,"  answered  the  uncle ;  for  then,  my  lad, 
there  would  be  some  picking — aha !  dost  tbou  tip 
me  the  traveller,  my  boy  ?"  Tom  assured  him  he 
scorred  any  such  mercenary  views.  "  I  am  only 
concerned,  said  he,  "  that  you  should  take  any 
step  that  might  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  yourself  or 
your  family ;  and  I  say  again  I  had  rather  die  than 
live  to  see  you  reckoned  any  otherwise  than  com- 
pos."— ••  Die  and  be  d — ^ned  I  you  shambling  half- 

timber'd  son  of  a ,"  cried  the  choleric  Crowe ; 

**do6t  talk  to  me  of  keeping  a  reckoning  and 
compass  ? — ^I  could  keep  a  reckoning,  and  box  my 
compass  long  enoujB;h  before  thy  keel-stone  was 
bid— Sam  Crowe  is  not  come  nere  to  ask  thy 
counsel  how  to  steer  his  course."  *'  Lord!  sir,"  re- 
sumed the  nephew,  *'  consider  what  people  will  say 
—all  the  world  will  think  you  mad."  "  Set  thy 
heart  at  ease,  Tom,"  cried  the  seaman,  *'  Fll  have  a 
trip  to  and  again  in  this  here  channel.  Mad  1  what 
then?  I  think  for  my  part  one  half  of  the  nation  is 
mad — and  the  other  not  very  sound — I  don't  see 
why  I  han't  as  good  a  right  to  be  mad  as  another 
man — but,  doctor,  as  I  was  saying,  I'd  be  bound  to 
you,  if  you  would  direct  me  where  I  can  buy  that 
same  tackle  Uiat  an  arrant  must  wear ;  as  for  the 
matter  of  the  long  pole,  headed  with  iron,  I'd  never 
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desire  better  than  a  good  boat-hook,  and  could 
make  a  special  good  target  of  that  there  tin  sconce 
that  holds  the  candle — ^mayhap  any  blacksmith 
will  hammer  me  a  scnll-cap,  d'ye  see,  ont  of  an  old 
brass  kettle  ;  and  I  can  call  my  horse  by  the  name 
of  my  ship,  which  was  Muftu 

The  surgeon  was  one  of  those  wags  who  can 
langh  inwardly,  without  exhibiting  the  least  out- 
wanl  mark  of  mirth  or  satisfaction.  He  at  once 
perceived  the  amusement  which  might  be  drawn 
from  this  strange  disposition  of  the  sailor,  together 
with  the  most  likely  means  which  could  be  used  to 
divert  him  from  such  an  extravagant  pursuk.  He 
therefore  tipped  Clarke  the  wink  with  one  side  of 
his  face,  while  the  other  was  very  gravely  turned 
to  the  captain,  whom  he  addressed  to  this  effect. 
**  It  is  not  fkr  from  hence  to  Sheffield,  where  you 
might  be  fitted  completely  in  half  a  day— then 
you  must  wake  your  armour  in  church  or  chapel, 
and  be  dubbed.  As  for  this  last  ceremony,  it  maybe 
performed  by  any  person  whatsoever.  Don  Quixote 
was  dubbed  by  his  landlord ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  on  record,  of  errants  obliging  and  com- 
pelling the  next  person  they  met  to  cross  their 
shoulders,  and  dub  them  knights.  I  myself  would 
undertake  to  be  your  godfather ;  and  I  have  interest 
enough  to  procure  me  keys  of  the  parish  church 
that  stands  hard  by ;  besides,  this  is  the  eve  of  St 
Martin,  who  was  himself  a  knight-errant,  and 
therefore  a  proper  |>atron  to  a  noviciate.  I  wish 
we  could  borrow  Sir  Laoncelot's  armour  for  the 
occasion." 

Crowe,  being  struck  with  this  hint,  started  np, 
and  layincr  his  fingers  on  his  lips  to  ei^oin  silence, 
walked  off  softly  on  his  tiptoes,  to  listen  at  the  door 
of  our  knight's  apartment,  and  judge  whether  or 
not  he  was  asleep.  Mr.  Fillet  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  ten  his  nephew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  combat  this  humour  with  reason  and  argu- 
ment; but  the  most  effectual  way  of  diverting  £m 
from  the  plan  of  knight-errantry  would  be,  to 
frighten  him  heartily  while  he  should  keep  his 
vigil  in  the  church ;  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  which  purpose  he  craved  the  assistance  of  the 
misanthrope  as  well  as  the  nephew.  Clarke  seemed 
to  relish  the  scheme ;  and  observed,  that  his  uncle, 
though  endued  with  courage  enough  to  fiice  any 
human  danger,  bad  at  bottom  a  strong  fund  of 
superstition,  which  he  had  acquired,  or  at  least  im- 
proved, in  the  course  of  a  sea  life.  Ferret,  who 
perhaps  would  not  have  gone  ten  paces  out  of  his 
road  to  save  Crowe  from  the  gallows,  nevertheless 
eneaged  as  an  auxiliary,  merely  in  hope  of  seeing 
a  fellow-creature  miserable ;  and  even  undertook 
to  be  the  principal  agent  in  this  adventure.  For 
this  office  mdeed  he  was  better  qualified  than  they 
could  have  imagined.  In  the  bundle  which  he 
kept  under  his  great  coat,  there  was,  together  widi 
divers  nostrums,  a  small  vial  c^  liquid  phosphorus, 
sufficient,  as  he  had  already  observed,  to  frighten 
a  whole  neighbourhood  out  of  their  senses. 

In  order  to  concert  the  previous  measures  with- 
out being  overheard,  these  confederates  retired 
with  a  candle  and  lantern  into  the  stable;  and 
their  backs  were  scarce  tamed,  when  Captain 
Crowe  came  in  loaded  with  pieces  of  the  knight's 
armour,  which  he  had  conveyed  fh>m  the  apart- 
ment of  Sir  I^iuncelot,  whom  he  had  left  fiist 
asleep^ 

Understanding  that  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
gone  oat  for  a  moment,  he  coold  not  resist  the  in- 


clination he  felt  of  communicating  hia  intention  to 
the  landlady,  who,  with  her  daughter,  had  been  too 
much  engaged  in  preparing  Crabshaw's  sapper,  to 
know  the  purport  of  their  conversation.  The  good 
woman,  being  informed  of  the  captain  s  design  to 
remain  alone  all  night  in  the  church,  be^^  to  op- 
pose it  with  all  her  rhetoric.  She  snid  it  was  set- 
ting his  Maker  at  defiance,  and  a  wilful  mnniog 
into  temptation.  She  assured  him  that  alJ  the 
country  knew  that  the  church  was  haunted  bf 
spirits  and  hobgoblins ;  that  lights  had  been  seen  in 
every  comer  of  it,  and  a  tall  woman  in  white  had 
one  night  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  tower ;  that 
dreadful  shrieks  were  often  heard  to  come  from  the 
south  aisle,  where  a  murdered  man  had  beva 
buried ;  that  she  herself  had  seen  the  cross  on  the 
steeple  all  a-fire ;  and  one  evening  as  she  passed 
a  horseback  close  by  the  stile  at  the  entrance  into 
the  churchyard,  the  horse  stood  still,  sweating  and 
trembling,  and  had  no  power  to  proceed,  until  she 
had  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

These  remarks  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
imagination  of  Crowe,  who  asked  in  some  confu- 
sion, if  she  had  got  that  same  prayer  in  print  ?  She 
made  no  answer,  but  reachmg  the  prayer-book 
from  a  shelf,  and  turning  np  the  leaf,  put  it  into  his 
hand ;  then  the  captain  having  a4j  nsted  his  spectacles, 
began  to  read,  or  rather  spell  aloud,  with  equal  eager- 
ness and  solemnity.  He  had  refrnhed  his  memory 
so  well  as  to  remember  the  whole,  when  the  doctor, 
returning  with  his  companions,  gave  him  to  ander- 
stand  that  he  had  procured  the  key  of  the  chancel, 
where  he  might  watch  his  armour  as  well  as  in  the 
body  of  the  church ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  coo- 
duct  him  to  the  spot.  Crowe  was  not  now  quite  so 
forward  as  he  had  appeared  before,  to  achieve  this 
adventure.  He  began  to  start  objections  with  re- 
spect to  the  borrowed  armour ;  he  wanted  to  stipu- 
late the  comforts  of  a  can  of  flip,  and  a  candle's 
end,  during  his  vigil ;  and  hinted  something  of  the 
damage  he  might  sustain  from  your  malicious  imps 
of  darkness. 

The  doctor  told  him,  the  constitutions  of  chivalry 
absolutely  required  that  he  shoukl  be  left  in  the 
dark  alone,  and  fhsting,  to  spend  the  night  in  picas 
meditations ;  but  if  he  had  any  fears  which  dis- 
turbed his  conscience,  he  had  much  better  desist, 
and  give  up  all  thoughts  <^  knight-errantry,  which 
could  not  consist  with  the  least  shadow  of  appre- 
hension. The  captain,  stung  by  this  remark  re- 
plied not  a  word,  but  gathering  up  the  armour  into 
a  bundle,  threw  it  on  his  back,  and  set  out  for  the 
place  of  probation,  preceded  by  Clarke  with  the 
lantern.  When  they  arrived  at  the  church.  Fillet, 
who  had  procured  the  key  firom  the  sexton,  who 
was  his  patient,  opened  the  door,  and  conducted 
our  novice  into  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  where 
the  armour  was  deposited.  Then  bidding  Crowe 
dnor  his  hanger,  committed  him  to  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  assuring  him  he  would  come  back,  and 
find  him  either  d^  or  alive  by  day-break,  and 
perform  the  remaining  part  of  the  ceremony.  So 
saying,  he  and  the  other  associates  shook  him  by 
the  hand  and  took  their  leave,  after  the  surgeon 
had  tilted  up  the  lantern  to  take  a  view  of  his 
visage,  which  was  pale  and  haggard. 

Before  the  door  was  locked  upon  him,  he  called 
aloud,  "  HUloa !  doctor,  hip— another  word,  d'ye 
see."  They  forthwith  retnmed  to  know  what  he 
wanted,  and  found  him  already  in  a  sweat  "Hark 
ye,  brother,"  said  he,  wiping  his  &ce,  '*  I  do  sap- 
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poie  as  how  one  may  pass  away  the  time  m  whist- 
ling the  Black  Joke,  or  tinging  Black-eyed  Susan, 
or  some  such  sorrowful  ditty. — "  By  no  means," 
cried  the  doctor ;  **  such  pastimes  are  neither  suitable 
to  the  place,  nor  the  occasion,  which  is  altogether 
a  religions  exercise.  If  you  have  got  any  psalms 
by  heart,  you  may  sing  a  stave  or  two,  or  repeat 
the  Daxology."—"  Would  I  had  Tom  Laverick 
here,"  replied  our  noviciate;  "he  would  smg  your 
anthems  like  a  sea-mew — a  had  been  a  clerk 
a-shore — ^many's  the  time,  and  often  Tve  given  him 
a  rope*s  end  for  singing  psalms  in  the  larboard 
watcL  Would  I  had  hired  the  son  of  a  h— h  to 
have  taught  me  a  cast  of  his  office — ^but  it  cannot  be 
holp,  brother — ^if  we  can't  go  large,  we  must  haul 
np  a  wind,  as  the  saying  is ;  if  we  can't  sing,  we 
must  pray."  The  company  again  left  hiin  to  his 
devotion,  and  returned  to  the  public-house,  in  order 
to  execute  the  essential  part  of  their  project 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
la  which  the  Knight  Rtumet  hU  Importance. 
Doctor  Foxet  having  borrowed  a  couple  of  sheets 
from  the  landlady,  dressed  the  misanthrope  and 
Tom  Clarke  in  ghostly  apparel,  which  was  re- 
inforced by  a  few  drops  of  liquid  phosphorus,  from 
Ferret*s  vial,  robbed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  two 
adventurers.  Thus  equipped,  they  returned  to  the 
church  with  their  conductor,  who  entered  with 
them  softly  at  an  aisle  which  was  opposite  to  a  place 
where  the  novice  kept  watch.  They  stole  unperceived 
through  the  body  oi  the  church ;  and  though  it  was 
CO  dark  that  tiiey  could  not  difrti"g"^«b  the  captain 
vith  the  eye,  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  steps,  as 
he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  pave- 
ment with  uncommon  expedition,  and  an  ^aculation 
now  and  then  escaped  in  a  murmur  from  his  lips. 

The  triumvirate  having  taken  their  station  with 
a  brge  pew  in  their  front,  the  two  ghosts  uncovered 
their  h^bds,  which  by  the  help  of  the  phosphorus 
exhibited  a  pale  and  lambent  flame,  extremely 
dional  and  ghastly  to  the  view;  then  Ferret,  m 
ft  squeaking  tone,  exclaimed,  ^Samuel  Crowe  I 
Samuel  Crowe!"  The  captain  hearing  himself 
accosted  in  this  manner,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such 
a  place,  replied,  **  Hilloah ;"  and  tunung  his  eyes 
towards  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  seemed  to 
proceed,  bdield  the  terrible  apparition.  This  no 
sooner  saluted  his  view  than  his  hair  bristled  up, 
his  knees  began  to  knock,  and  his  teeth  to  chatter, 
while  he  cried  aloud,  **  In  the  name  of  Grod,  where 
are  yon  bound,  ho  ?*'  To  this  hail  the  misanthrope 
answered,  **  We  are  the  spirits  of  thy  grandmother 
Jane  and  thy  annt  Bridget" 

At  mention  of  these  names,  Crowe's  terrors  began 
to  give  way  to  his  resentment,  and  he  pronounced 
in  a  qnick  tone  of  surprise,  mixed  with  mdignation, 
**What  d'ye  want?  what  d'ye  want?  what  d'ye 
want,  ho?^  The  spirit  rephed,  "We  are  sent  to 
warn  thee  of  thy  fete."  "From  whence,  ho?" 
cried  die  captain,  whose  choler  had  by  thiis  time 
veil  nigh  triumphed  over  his  fear.  "  From  heaven," 
nid  the  voice.  "  Ye  lie,  ye  b — s  of  hell  I"  did  our 
norice  exclaim;  "ye  are  d — ^ned  for  heaving  me 
oat  of  my  rig^t,  five  fathom  and  a  half  by  the  lead, 
in  burning  brimstone.  Don't  I  see  the  blue  flames 
come  out  of  your  hawse  holes? — mayhap  you  may 
be  the  devil  lumseli^  for  aught  I  know — ^but  I  trust  in 
the  Lord,  d'ye  see— I  never  disrated  a  kinsman,  d'ye 
•se,  io  don't  oome  along  side  of  me — ^put  about  on 


th'other  tack,  d'ye  see — ^you  need  not  clap  hard 
a  weather,  for  you'll  soon  get  to  heU  again  with  a 
flowing  sail." 

So  sa3rin^,  he  had  recourse  to  his  Paternoster ; 
but  pereeivmg  the  apparitions  approach,  he  thun- 
dered out,  "  Avast, — avast — sheer  off,  ye  babes  of 
heli,  or  I'll  be  foul  of  your  forelights."  He  accord- 
ingly sprung  forwards  with  his  hanger,  and  very 
probably  would  have  set  the  spirits  on  their  way 
to  the  other  world,  had  he  not  fallen  over  a  pew  in 
the  dark,  and  entangled  himself  so  much  among  the 
benches,  that  he  could  not  inunediately  recover  his 
footing.  The  triumvirate  took  this  opportunity  to 
retire ;  and  such  was  the  precipitation  of  Ferret  in 
his  retreat,  that  he  encountered  a  post  by  which  his 
right  eye  sustained  considerable  dama^ ;  a  ciroum- 
stance  which  induced  him  to  inveigh  bitterly  against 
his  own  folly,  as  well  as  the  impertinence  of  his 
companions,  who  had  inveigled  him  into  such  a 
troublesome  adventure.  Neither  he  nor  Clarke 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  revisit  the  novice.  The 
doctor  himself  thought  his  disease  was  desperate ; 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  returned  to  his  own 
habitation. 

Ferret,  finding  all  the  beds  in  the  public-house 
were  occupied,  composed  himself  to  sleep  in  a 
Windsor  cnair  at  the  chimney  corner;  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  whose  disposition  was  extremely  amorous, 
resolved  to  renew  his  practises  on  the  heart  of 
Dolly.  He  had  reconnoitred  the  apartments  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  knight  and  his  squire  were 
deposited,  and  discovered  close  by  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case a  sort  of  a  closet  or  hovel,  just  large  enough 
to  contain  a  trackle  bed,  which,  from  some  other 
particulars,  he  supposed  to  be  the  bedchamber  of 
his  beloved  Dolly,  who  had  by  this  time  retired  to 
her  repose.  Full  of  this  idea,  and  instigated  by  the 
demon  of  desire,  Mr.  Thomas  crept  softly  up  stairs, 
and  lifting  the  latch  of  the  closet  door,  his  heart 
began  to  palpitate  with  joyous  expectation ;  but 
before  he  could  breathe  the  gentle  efi^ons  of  his 
love,  the  supposed  damsel  started  up  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar  with  a  Hereulean  gripe,  uttered, 
in  the  voice  of  Crabshaw,  "It  wan^  for  nothing 
that  I  dr^imed  of  Newgate,  sirrah ;  but  Fd  have 
thee  to  know,  an  arrant  squire  is  not  to  be  robbed 
by  such  a  peddling  thief  as  thee— here  Fll  howld 
thee  vast,  an  the  devil  were  in  thy  doublet — help 
murder!  vire!  help  I" 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Clarke  to  disenga|[e 
himself,  and  equally  impracticable  to  speak  in  his 
own  vindication ;  so  that  here  he  stood  trembling 
and  half  throttled,  until  the  whole  house  being 
akrmed,  the  landlady  and  her  ostler  ran  up  stairs 
with  a  candle.  When  the  light  rendered  objects 
visible,  an  equal  astonishment  prevailed  on  all  sides ; 
Crabshaw  was  confounded  at  sight  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
whose  person  he  well  knew;  and  releasing  him 
instantly  ft^om  his  grasp,  "  Bodikins  I"  cried  he,  "  I 
believe  as  how  this  hanse  u  haunted — ^who  thought 
to  meet  with  Measter  Laawyer  Clarke  at  midnight, 
and  so  fhr  fix>m  hoam?"  The  landlady  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  encounter;  nor 
could  Tom  conceive  how  Crabshaw  had  transported 
himself  thitiier  from  the  room  below,  in  which  he 
saw  him  quietly  reposed.  Tet  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  explain  this  mystery :  the  apartment 
below  was  the  chamber  which  the  hostess  and  her 
daughter  reserved  for  their  own  convenience ;  and 
this  particular  having  been  intimated  to  the  squire 
while  he  was  at  supper,  he  had  resigned  his  bed 
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qulctlVf  and  been  conducted  hither  in  the  absence 
of  the  company.  Tom,  recollecting  himself  as  well 
as  he  couldf  professed  himself  of  Crabshaw*g  opinion, 
that  the  house  was  haunted,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  well  account  for  his  being  there  in  the  dark ; 
and  leaving  those  that  were  assembled  to  discuss 
this  knotty  point,  retired  down  stairs  in  hope  of 
meeting  with  his  charmer,  whom  accordingly  he 
found  in  the  kitchen  just  risen,  and  wrapped  in  a 
loose  dishabille. 

The  noise  of  Crabshaw's  cries  had  awakened  and 
aroused  his  master,  who,  rising  suddenly  in  the 
dark,  snatched  up  his  sword  that  lay  by  liis  bed- 
side, and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  tumult,  where  all 
their  mouths  were  opened  at  once,  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  make  an  apology  for 
breaking  his  honour's  rest  He  said  nothing,  but 
taking  the  candle  in  his  hand,  beckoned  his  squire 
to  follow  him  into  his  apartment,  resolving  to  arm 
and  take  horse  immediately.  Crabshaw  understood 
his  meaning ;  and  while  he  shuffled  on  his  clothes, 
yawning  hideously  all  the  while,  wished  the  lawyer 
at  the  devil  for  having  visited  him  so  unseasonably; 
and  even  cursed  himself  for  the  noise  he  had  made, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  foresaw  he  should  now 
be  obliged  to  forfeit  his  night's  rest,  and  travel  in 
the  dark,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. **  Fox  rot  thee,  Tom  Clarke,  for  a  wicked 
lawyer !"  said  he  to  himself ;  **  hadst  thou  been 
hanged  at  Bartlemy-tide,  I  should  this  night  have 
slept  in  peace,  that  I  should — an  I  would  there  was 
a  blister  on  this  plaguy  tongue  of  mine  for  making 
such  a  hollo-ballo,  that  I  do — ^five  gallons  of  cold 
water  has  my  poor  belly  been  drenched  with  since 
night  fell,  so  as  my  reins  and  my  liver  are  all  one  as 
if  they  were  turned  into  ice,  and  my  whole  harslet 
shakes  and  shivers  like  a  vial  of  quicksilver.  I 
have  been  dragged,  half  drowned  like  a  rotten  ewe, 
from  the  bottom  of  a  river ;  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  next  dragged  quite  dead  from  the  bottom 
of  a  coalpit — if  so  be  as  I  am,  I  shall  go  to  hell  to 
be  sure,  for  being  consamed  like  in  my  own  moorder, 
that  I  will,  so  I  will ;  for,  a  plague  on  it !  I  had  no 
business  with  the  vagaries  of  this  crazy-peated 
measter  of  mine,  a  pox  on  him,  say  L" 

He  had  just  finished  this  soliloquy  as  he  entered 
the  apartment  of  his  master,  who  desired  to  know 
what  was  become  of  his  armour.  Timothy,  onder- 
Btanding  that  it  had  been  left  in  the  room  when  the 
knight  undressed,  began  to  scratch  his  head  in  great 
perplexity ;  and  at  last  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  must  have  been  carried  ofip  by  witchcraft 
Then  he  related  his  adventure  with  Tom  Clarke, 
who  he  said  was  conveyed  to  his  bedside  he  knew 
not  how ;  and  concluded  with  affirming  they  were 
no  better  than  Papishes  who  did  not  believe  in 
witchcraft.  Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help  smiling 
at  his  simplicity  ;  but  assuming  a  peremptory  air, 
he  commanded  him  to  fetch  the  armour  without 
delay,  that  he  might  afterwards  saddle  the  horses, 
in  order  to  prosecute  their  journey. 

Timothy  retired  in  great  tribulation  to  the 
kitchen,  where,  finding  the  misanthrope,  whom  the 
noise  had  also  disturbed,  and  still  impressed  with 
the  notion  of  his  being  a  conjurer,  he  offered  him  a 
shilling  if  he  would  cast  a  figure,  and  let  him  know 
what  was  become  of  his  master's  armour. 

Ferret,  in  hope  of  producing  more  mischief,  in- 
formed him  without  hesitation,  that  one  of  the 
company  had  conveyed  it  into  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  where  he  would  now  find  it  deposited    at 


the  same  time  presenting  him  with  the  key,  which 
Mr.  Fillet  had  left  in  his  custody. 

The  squire,  who  was  none  of  those  who  set  hob- 
goblins at  defiance,  being  afraid  to  enter  the  church 
alone  at  these  hours,  bargained  with  the  ostler  to 
accompany  and  light  him  with  a  lantern.  Tbos 
attended,  he  advanced  to  the  place,  where  the 
aimour  lay  in  a  heap,  and  loaded  it  upon  the  hack 
of  his  attendant  without  molestation,  the  lance  bein^ 
shouldered  over  the  whole.  In  this  equipage  tbej 
were  just  going  to  retire,  when  the  ostler,  heariog 
a  noise  at  some  distance,  wheeled  about  with  sov^h 
velocity,  that  one  end  of  the  spear  saluting  Crab- 
shaw's  pate,  the  poor  squire  measured  his  leogth 
on  the  ground;  and  crushing  the  lantern  in  his 
fall,  the  light  was  extinguished.  The  other,  terri- 
fied at  these  effects  of  his  own  sudden  moticm, 
threw  down  his  burden,  and  would  have  betaken 
himself  to  flight,  had  not  Crabshaw  laid  fast  hold 
on  his  leg,  that  he  himself  might  not  be  deserted 
The  sound  of  the  pieces  clattering  on  the  pavemeot 
roused  Captain  Crowe  from  a  trance  or  slumber, 
in  which  he  had  lain  since  the  apparition  vanished; 
and  h^  hallooed,  or  rather  bellowed,  with  vast 
vociferation.  Timothy  and  his  friend  were  so  in- 
timidated by  this  terrific  strain,  that  they  thought 
no  more  of  the  armour,  but  ran  home  arm  in  ann, 
and  appeared  in  the  kitchen  with  all  the  marks  of 
horror  and  consternation. 

When  Sir  Launcelot  came  forth  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  and  demanded  his  arms,  Crabshaw  declared 
that  the  devil  had  them  in  possession;  and  this 
assertion  was  confirmed  by  the  ostler,  who  pre- 
tended to  know  the  devil  by  his  roar.  Ferret  sat 
in  his  comer,  maintaining  the  most  mortifying 
silence,  and  enjoying  the  impatience  of  the  knight, 
who  in  vain  requested  an  explanation  of  this 
mystery.  At  length  his  eyes  began  to  lighten, 
when  seizing  Crabshaw  in  one  han^  and  the  ost'er 
in  the  other,  he  swore  by  Heaven  he  would  dash 
their  souls  out,  and  raze  the  house  to  the  fouDda- 
tion,  if  they  did  not  instantly  disclose  the  particulars 
of  this  transaction.  The  good  woman  fell  on  her 
knees,  protesting,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
she  was  innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  thof  she  had 
lent  the  captain  a  Prayer  Book  to  learn  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  a  candle  and  lantern  to  light  him  to  the 
church,  and  a  couple  of  clean  sheets,  for  the  use  of 
the  other  gentlemen.  The  knight  was  more  and 
more  puzzled  by  this  declaration ;  when  Mr.  Garke, 
coming  into  the  kitchen,  presented  himself  with  t 
low  obeisance  to  his  old  patron. 

Sir  Launcelot's  anger  was  immediately  converted 
into  surprise.  He  set  at  liberty  the  squire  and  the 
ostler,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  lawyer, 
'*  My  good  friend  Clarke,"  said  he,  **  how  came  joc 
hither?  Can  you  solve  this  knotty  point  wluch 
has  involved  us  all  in  such  conftision  ? 

Tom  forthwith  began  a  very  circumstantial  re- 
capitulation of  what  had  happened  to  his  uncle;  in 
what  manner  he  had  been  disappointed  of  the 
estate ;  how  he  had  accidentally  seen  his  hononr, 
been  enamoured  of  his  character,  and  become 
ambitious  of  following  his  example.  Then  he  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
laid  down  to  divert  him  from  his  design,  and  con- 
cluded with  assuring  the  knight,  that  the  captain 
was  a  very  honest  man,  though  he  seemed  to  be  a 
little  disordered  in  his  intellects.  "  I  believe  iC 
replied  Sir  Launcelot ;  "  madness  and  honesty  are 
not  incompatible — ^indeed  I  feel  it  by  experience." 
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Tom  proceeded  to  ask  pardon,  in  his  nncle's 
same,  for  having  made  so  free  with  the  knight's 
armour;  and  begged  his  honour,  for  the  love  of 
God,  weald  nse  his  authority  with  Crowe,  that  he 
mi^ht  quit  all  thoughts  of  knight-errantry,  for 
vhich  he  was  by  no  means  qualified;  for  being 
totallj  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  would 
hi  coDtinually  committing  trespasses,  and  bring 
himself  into  trouble.  He  said,  in  case  he  should 
prove  refractory,  he  might  be  apprehended  by 
y'lrtae  of  a  friendly  warrant,  for  havmg  feloniously 
carried  off  the  knight's  accoutrements.  **  Taking 
away  another  man's  movables,"  said  he,  "and 
personal  goods  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  is 
ntrtvm  and  felony  according  to  the  statute.  Dif- 
fereot  indeed  from  robbery,  which  implies  put^ng 
in  fear  in  the  king's  highway,  in  <uta  via  regia 
vkienter  etfdonice  captum  et  asportahtm,  in  magnum 
terrfo-em,  &c. ;  for  if  the  robbery  be  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment, as  done  in  quondam  via  pedestri,  in  a 
foot-path,  the  offender  will  not  be  ousted  of  his 
clergy.  It  must  be  in  alia  via  regia;  and  your 
faoDoar  will  please  to  take  notice,  that  robberies 
committed  on  the  river  Thames  are  adjudged  as 
done  m  alta  via  regia ;  for  the  king's  highstream  is 
all  the  same  as  the  king's  highway." 

Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help  smiling  at  Tom's 
learned  investigation.  He  congratulated  him  on 
the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  expressed  his  concern  at  the  strange  turn  the 
captain  had  taken,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence 
in  persuading  him  to  desist  from  the  preposterous 
design  he  had  formed. 

The  lawyer,  thus  assured,  repaired  immediately 
to  the  church,  accompanied  by  the  squire,  and  held 
a  parley  with  his  uncle,  who,  when  he  understood 
that  the  knight  in  person  desired  a  conference, 
surrendered  up  the  arms  quietly,  and  returned  to 
the  public  house. 

Sir  Launcelot  received  the  honest  seaman  with 
his  usual  complacency;  and  perceiving  great  dis- 
composure in  his  looks,  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
he  bad  passed  such  a  disagreeable  night  to  so  little 
purpose.  Crowe,  having  recruited  ms  spirits  with 
a  hamper  of  brandy,  thanked  him  for  his  concern, 
and  observed,  that  he  had  passed  many  a  hard 
night  in  his  time;  but  such  another  as  this,  he 
would  not  be  bound  to  weather  for  the  command 
of  the  whole  British  navy.  **  I  have  seen  Davy 
Jones  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  flame,  d'ye  see,  hopping 
to  and  fro  on  the  sprit-sail  yard  arm;  and  I've 
2*^0  your  Jacks  o'the  Lanthom,  and  Wills  o'thc 
Wisp,  and  many  such  spirits,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Bot  to-night  I've  been  boarded  by  all  the  devils 
and  d— n^  souls  in  hell,  squeaking  and  squalling, 
and  glimmering  and  glaring.  Bounce  went  the 
door — crack  went  the  pew — crash  came  the  tackle — 
white-sheeted  ghosts  dancing  in  one  comer  by  the 
glow-worm's  light — black  devils  hobbling  in  an- 
other— Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  and  I  was  hailed, 
Tom,  I  was,  by  my  grandmother  Jane,  and  my 
aont  Bridget,  d'ye  sc^ — a  couple  of  d — n'd — but 
they're  roasting ;  that's  one  comfort,  my  lad." 

When  he  had  thus  disburdened  his  conscience. 
Sir  Launcelot  introduced  the  subject  of  the  new 
occupation  at  which  he  aspired.  ^  I  understand." 
said  he,  ''that  you  are  desirous  of  treading  the 
paths  of  errantry,  which,  I  assure  you,  are  thorny 
and  troublesome.  Nevertheless,  as  your  purpose  is 
to  exercise  your  humanity  and  benevolence,  so 
}our  ambition  is  commendable.    But  towards  the 


practice  of  chivalry,  there  is  something  more  re- 
quired than  the  virtues  of  courage  and  generosity. 
A  knight-errant  ought  to  understand  the  sciences, 
to  be  master  of  ethics  or  morality,  to  be  well  versed 
in  theology,  a  complete  casuist,  and  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  should 
not  only  be  patient  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
righteous,  just,  and  valiant,  but  also  chaste,  reli- 
gious, temperate,  polite,  and  conversable ;  and  have 
all  his  passions  under  the  rein,  except  love,  whose 
empire  he  should  submissively  acknowledge."  He 
said,  this  was  the  very  essence  of  chivalry ;  and  no 
man  had  ever  made  such  a  profession  of  arms, 
without  first  having  placed  his  affection  upon  some 
beauteous  otject,  for  whose  honour,  and  at  whose 
command,  he  would  cheerAilly  encounter  the  most 
dreadful  perils. 

He  took  notice,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
irregular  than  the  manner  in  which  Crowe  had 
attempted  to  keep  his  vigil.  For  he  had  never 
served  his  noviciate — he  had  not  prepared  himself 
with  abstinence  and  prayer — ^he  had  not  provided 
a  qualified  godfather  for  die  ceremony  of  dubbing — 
he  had  no  armour  of  his  own  to  wake ;  but,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  chivalry,  which  is  the  perfection 
of  justice,  had  unjnstlv  purloined  the  arms  of 
another  knight  That  this  was  a  mere  mockery  of 
a  religions  institution,  and  therefore  unpleasing  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven ;  witness  the  demons  and  hob- 
goblins that  were  permitted  to  disturb  and  torment 
him  in  his  trial. 

Crowe  having  listened  to  these  remarks  with 
earnest  attention  replied,  after  some  hesitation,  **  1 
am  bound  to  you,  brother,  for  your  kind  and 
christian  counsel — I  doubt  as  how  I've  steered  b> 
a  wrong  chart,  d'ye  see — ^as  for  the  matter  of  the 
sciences,  to  be  sure,  I  know  Plain  Sailing  and 
Mercator;  and  am  an  indifferent  good  seaman, 
thof  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it.  But  as  to  all 
the  rest,  no  better  than  the  viol-block  or  the  geer- 
capstan.  Religion  I  han't  much  overhauled ;  and 
we  tars  laugh  at  your  polite  conversation,  thof, 
mayhap,  we  can  chaunt  a  few  ballads  to  keep  the 
hands  awake  in  the  night  watch ;  then  for  chastity, 
brother,  I  doubt  that's  not  expected  in  a  sailor  just 
come  a-shore,  after  a  long  voyage— sure  all^  those 
poor  hearts  wont  be  d — ned  for  steering  in  the 
wake  of  nature.  As  for  a  sweetheart.  Bet  Mizen 
of  St  Catherine's  would  fit  me  to  a  hair— she  and 
I  are  old  messmates;  and  what  signifies  talking, 
brother,  she  knows  aJready  the  trim  of  my  vessel, 
d'ye  see.  He  concluded  with  saying,  he  thought 
he  wa'n't  too  old  to  learn ;  and  if  Sir  Launcelot 
would  take  him  in  tow  as  his  tender,  he  would  stand 
by  him  all  weathers,  and  it  should  not  cost  his  con- 
sort a  fiirthing's  expense. 

The  knight  said,  he  did  not  think  himself  of 
consequence  enough  to  have  such  a  pupil,  but 
should  always  be  r^y  to  give  him  his  best  advice  ; 
as  a  specimen  of  which,  he  exhorted  him  to  weigh 
all  the  circumstances,  and  deliberate  calmly  and 
leisurely,  before  he  actually  engaged  in  such  a 
boistiuous  profession;  assuring  him,  that  if,  at  the 
end  ot  three  months,  his  resolution  should  continue, 
he  would  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  his  in- 
structor. In  the  mean  time  he  gratified  the  hostess 
for  his  lodging,  put  on  his  armour,  took  leave  of  the 
company,  and  mounting  Bronzomarte,  proceeded 
southerly,  being  attended  b^  his  squire  Crabshaw, 
grumbling  on  the  back  of  Gilbert. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Which  it   within    a  hail's  breadth    of   prorlng  highly 

intereflting. 
Lbavzno  Captain  Ctowe  and  his  nephew  for  the 
present,  though  they,  and  even  the  misanthrope, 
will  reappear  in  dae  season,  we  are  now  obliged  to 
attend  &e  progress  of  the  knight,  who  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction,  insensible  of  the  storm 
that  blew,  as  well  as  of  the  darkness,  which  was 
horrible.    For  some  time,  Crabshaw   ejaculated 
curses  in  silence ;  till  at  length  his  anger  gare  way 
to  his  fear,  which  waxed  so  strong  upon  him,  that 
he  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  of  alleviating 
it,  by  entering  into  a  conversation  with  his  master. 
By  way  of  introduction,  he  gave  Gilbert  the  spur, 
durecting  him  towards  the  lank  of  Bronzomarte, 
which  he  encountered  with  such  a  shock,  that  the 
knight  was  almost  dismounted.  When  Sir  Launce- 
lot,  with  some  warmth,  asked  the  reason  of  this 
attack,  the  squire  replied  in  these  words:  "The 
devil,  God  bless  us !  mun  be  playing  his  pranks 
with  Gilbert  too,  as  sure  as  Tm  a  living  soul — I'se 
wager  a  teaster,  the  foul  fiend  has  left  the  seaman, 
and  got  into  Gilbert,  that  he  has — when  a  has 
passed  through  an  ass  and  a  horse,  Tse  marvel 
what  beast  a  ¥rill  get  into  next*'    **  Probably  into 
a  mule,'*  said  the  knight ;  "  in  that  case,  you  will 
be  in  some  danger — ^but  I  can,  at  any  time,  dis* 
possess  you  with  a  horsewhip." — •*  Aye,  aye,*'  an- 
swered Timothy,  '*  your  honour  has  a  mortel  good 
hand  at  giving  a  flap  with  a  fox's  tail,  as  the  saying 
is — 'tis  a  wonderment  you  did  not  try  your  hand 
on  that  there  wiseacre  that  stole  your  honour's  har- 
ness, and  wants  to  be  an  arrant  with  a  murrain  to 
*un.    Lord  help  his  fool's  head,  it  becomes  him  as 
a  sow  doth  a  cart  saddle.**    **■  There  is  no  guilt  in 
infirmity,*'  said  the  knight ;  **  I  punish  the  vicious 
only."    **  I  would  your  honour  would  punish  Gil- 
bert then,"  cried  the  squire,  **for  'tis  the  most 
vicious  tuoad  that  ever  I  laid  a  leg  over — ^but  as  to 
that  same  seafaring  man,  what  may  his  distemper 
be  ?"    **  Madness,"  answered  Sir  Launcelot    **  Bo- 
dikins,"  exclaimed  the  squire,  "  I  doubt  as  how 
other  volks  are  leame  of  the  same  leg — ^but  it  an't 
vor  such  small  gentry  as  he  to  be  mad ;  they  mun 
leave  that  to  their  betters."    ^  You  seem  to  hint  at 
me,  Crabshaw.    Do  you  really  think  I  am  mad?" 
**  I  may  say  as  how  I  have  looked  your  honour  in 
the  month ;  and  a  sorry  dog  should  I  be,  if  I  did 
not  know  your  humours  as  well  as  I  know  e'er  a 
beast  in  the  steable  at  Greavesbury  HalL"    **  Since 
you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  madness,"  said 
the  knight,  **  what  opinion  have  you  of  yourself, 
who  serve  and  follow  a  lunatic?"    ^  I  hope  I  han't 
served  your  honour  for  nothing,  but  I  shall  inherit 
some  of  your  cast  vagaries— when  your  honour  is 
pleased  to  be  mad,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
found  right  in  my  senses.    Timothy  Crabshaw 
will  never  eat  the  bread  of  unthankfiilness — it  shall 
never  be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  wiser  than  his 
measter.    As  for  the  matter  of  following  a  mad- 
man, we  may  see  your  honour's  face  is  made  of  a 
fiddle ;  every  one  that  looks  on  you,  loves  you." 
This  compliment  the  knight  returned,  by  saying, 
**  If  my  fice  is  a  fiddle,  Crabshaw,  your  tongue  is 
a  fiddlestick  that  plays  upon  it — yet  your  music  is 
very  disagreable — ^you  don't  keep  time."    **Nor 
you  neiUier,  measter,"  cried  Timothy,  "or  we 
shouldn't  be  here  wandering  about  under  a  cloud  of 
night,  like  sheep  stealers,  or  evil  spirits  with  trou- 
bled conaciences." 


Here  the  discourse  was  interrupted  by  a  suddeo 
disaster ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  squire  ut- 
tered an  inarticulate  roar,  that  startled  the  knight 
himself  who  was  very  litUe  sul^ect  to  the  seosatxm 
of  fear.  But  his  surprise  was  changed  into  Texa- 
tion,  when  he  perceived  Gilbert  without  a  rider 
passing  by,  and  kicking  his  heels  with  great  agility. 
He  forthwith  turned  his  steed,  and  riding  back  a 
few  paces,  found  Crabshaw  rising  from  the  ground. 
When  he  asked  what  was  become  of  his  horse, 
he  answered  in  a  whim^ring  tone,  "Horse !  would 
I  could  once  see  him  fairly  carrion  for  the  hounds 
— for  my  part,  I  believe  as  how  'tis  no  horse,  but  a 
devil  incarnate ;  and  yet  Tve  been  worse  mounted, 
that  I  have— I'd  like  to  have  rida  horse  that  was 
foaled  of  an  acorn." 

This  accident  happened  in  a  hollow  way,  over- 
shadowed with  trees,  one  of  which  the  storm  had 
blown  down,  so  that  it  lay  over  the  road,  and  one 
of  its  boughs  prqjeoting  horicontalljr,  encountered 
the  squire  as  he  trotted  along  in^  the  dark 
Chancing  to  hitch  under  his  long  chin,  he  could 
not  disengage  himself,  but  hung  suspended  like  & 
flitch  of  bacon ;  while  Gilbert,  pushing  forward, 
left  him  dangling,  and,  by  his  awkward  pmbols, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  joke.  This  capri- 
cious axumal  was  not  retaken,  without  the  personal 
endeavours  of  the  knight ;  for  Crabshaw  absolutely 
reftising  to  budge  a  foot  from  his  honoor's  side,  he 
was  obliged  to  alight,  and  fasten  Bronzomarte 
to  a  tree.  Then  they  set  out  together,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  found  Gilbert  with  his  neck 
stretched  over  a  five-barred  gate,  snuffing  up  the 
morning  air.  The  squire,  however,  was  not  re- 
mounted, without  first  having  undergone^  a  severe 
reprehension  from  his  master,  who  upbraided  him 
with  his  cowardice,  threatened  to  chastise  him  on 
the  spot,  and  declared  that  he  would  divorce  his 
dastardly  soul  from  his  body,  should  he  ever  be  in- 
commoded or  affronted  with  another  instance  of  his 
basebom  apprehension. 

Though  there  was  some  risk  in  carrying  on  the 
altercation  at  this  juncture,  Timothy,  having  bound 
up  his  jaws,  could  not  withstand  the  inclination  he 
had  to  confute  his  master.    He  therefore,  in  a 
muttering  accent,   protested,  that,  if  the  knight 
would  give  him  leave,  he  should  prove  that  his 
honour  nad  tied  a  knot  with  his  tongue,  which  he 
could  not  untie  with  all  his  teeth.    "  How,  caitiff !" 
cried  Sir  Launcelot,  **  presume  to  contend  with  me 
in  argument?"    **  Your  mouth  is  scarce  shut,*'  said 
the  other,  "  since  you  declared  that  a  man  was  not 
to  be  punished  for  madness,  because  it  was  a  dis- 
temper.   Now  I  will  maintain  that  cowardice  is  a 
distemper,  as  well  as  madness ;  for  nobody  would 
be  afraid,  if  he  could  help  it"    **  There  is  more 
logic  in  that  remark,"  resumed  the  knight,  **  than 
I  expected  from  your  clod-pate,  Crabshaw.    But  I 
must  explain  the  difference  between  cowardice  and 
madness.    Cowardice,  though  sometimes  the  effect 
of  natural  imbecility,  is  generally  a  prejudice  of  mIo- 
cadon,  or  bad  habit  contracted  ftx>m  misinforma- 
tion, or  misapprehension;  and  may  certainly  be 
cured  by  experience,  and  the  exercise  of  reason. 
But  this  remedy  cannot  be  applied  in  madness, 
which  is  a  privation  or  disorder  of  reason  itselC*' 
"  So  is  cowardice,  as  Fm  a  living  soul,"  exclaimed 
the  squire ;  **  don't  you  say  a  man  is  frightened  out 
of  his  senses?  for  my  peart,  measter,  I  can  neither 
see  nor  hear,  much  less  argufy,  when  Tm  in  such  a 
quandary.  Wherefore,  I  do  bdieve,  odds  bodikins ! 
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dist  cowardice  and  madness  are  both  distempers, 
and  differ  no  more  than  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  an 
ague.  When  it  t«akes  your  honour,  you're  all  heat, 
and  fire,  and  fury.  Lord  bless  us  I  but  when  it 
catches  poor  Tim,  he's  cold  and  dead-hearted,  he 
sbeakes  and  shivers  like  an  aspen  leaf,  that  he 
does."  '*  In  that  case,"  answer^  the  knight,  **■  I 
shall  not  pnnish  you  for  the  distemper  which  you 
cannot  help,  but  for  engaging  in  a  service  exposed 
to  perils,  when  you  knew  your  own  infirmity ;  in 
(he  same  manner  as  a  man  deserves  punishment, 
who  enlists  himself  for  a  soldier,  while  he  labours 
onder  any  secret  disease."  ^  At  that  rate,"  said  the 
squire,  ''my  bread  is  like  to  be  rarely  buttered 
o'both  sides,  i'faith.  But,  I  hope,  as  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  I  have  run  mad,  so  I  shall  in  good  time 
grow  valiant,  under  your  honour's  precept  and 
example." 

By  this  time  a  very  disagreeable  night  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fair  bright  morning,  and  a  market-town 
appeared  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
when  Crabshaw,  having  no  longer  the  fear  of  hob- 
goblins before  his  eyeSs  and  being  moreover  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  a  place  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  comrortable  entertainment,  began  to  talk  big, 
to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  being  afraid,  and  finally 
set  all  danger  at  defiance ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
was  presented  with  an  opportunity  of' putting  in 
practice  those  new  adopted  maxims.  In  an  open- 
mg  between  two  lanes,  they  perceived  a  gentleman's 
coach  stopped  by  two  highwaymen  on  horseback, 
one  of  whom  advanced  to  reconnoitre  and  keep  the 
coast  clear,  while  the  other  exacted  contribution 
from  the  travellers  in  the  coach.  He  who  acted  as 
sentinel,  no  sooner  saw  our  adventurer  appearing 
from  the  lane,  than  he  rode  up  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  ordered  him  to  halt  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate death. 

To  this  peremptory  mandate  the  knight  made 
no  other  reply  than  charging  him  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  he  was  unhors^  in  a  twinklrag,  and 
lar  sprawling  on  the  ground,  seemingly  sore  bruised 
with  his  fall.  Sir  Launcelot  commanding  Timothy 
to  alight  and  secure  the  prisoner,  couched  his 
lance,  and  rode  full  speed  at  the  other  highway- 
man, who  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  sight  of  such 
an  apparition.  Nevertheless,  he  fired  his  pistol 
without  effect ;  and,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse, 
fled  away  at  Ail!  gallop.  The  knight  pursued  him 
with  all  the  speed  that  Bronzomarte  could  exert ; 
but  the  robber  being  moxmted  on  a  swift  hunter,  kept 
him  at  a  distance ;  and,  after  a  chase  of  seveitd 
miles,  escaped  through  a  wood  so  entangled  with 
coppice,  that  Sir  Launcelot  thought  proper  to  desist. 
He  then,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  left  the  other  thie^  and  remem- 
bering to  have  heard  a  female  shriek,  as  he  passed 
by  the  coach-window,  resolved  to  return  with  all 
expedition,  that  he  might  make  a  proffer  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  lady,  according  to  the  obligation  of 
knight-errantry.  But  he  had  lost  his  way;  and 
sfter  an  hours  ride,  during  which  he  traversed 
many  a  field,  and  circled  divers  hedges,  he  found 
himself  in  the  market  town  aforementioned.  Here 
the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his  eyes,  was 
Crabshaw,  on  foot,  surrounded  by  a  mob,  tearing 
his  hair,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  roaring  out  in 
manifest  distraction,  *'Show  me  the  mayor!  fbr 
the  lore  of  God,  show  me  the  mayor ! — O  Gilbert, 
Gilbert!  amnrrain  take  thee,  Gilbert !  sore  thou 
wast  foaled  Ibr  my  destruction!" 


From  these  ezclamationi,  and  the  antic  dress  of 
the  squire,  the  people,  not  without  reason,  concluded 
that  the  poor  soul  had  lost  his  wits ;  and  tiie  beadle 
was  just  going  to  secure  him,  when  the  knight 
interposed,  and  at  once  attracted  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  populace.  Timothy  seeing  his  master, 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  crying,  **  The  thief  has  run 
away  with  Gilbert — you  may  pound  me  into  a 
peast,  as  the  saying  is.  But  now  Tse  as  mad  as 
your  worship,  I  an't  afeard  of  the  divil  and  all  his 
works."  Sir  Launcelot  desiring  the  beadle  would 
forbear,  was  instantly  obeyed  by  that  officer,  who 
had  no  inclination  to  put  the  authority  of  his  place 
in  competition  with  the  power  of  such  a  figure, 
armed  at  all  points,  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  and 
ready  for  the  combat.  He  ordered  Crabshaw  to 
attend  him  to  the  next  inn,  where  he  alighted ;  then 
taking  him  into  a  separate  apartment,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  unconnected  words  he  had 
uttered. 

The  scjuire  was  in  such  agitation,  that,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  and  by  dint  of  a  thousand  differ- 
ent questions,  his  master  learned  the  adventure  to 
this  effect  Crabshaw,  aecording  to  Sir  Launcelot's 
command,  had  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  drawn 
his  cutlas,  in  hope  of  intimidating  the  discomfited 
robber  into  a  tame  surrender,  though  he  did  not  at 
all  relish  the  nature  of  the  service.  But  the  thief 
was  neither  so  much  hurt,  nor  so  tame  aa  Timothy 
had  imagined.  He  started  on  his  feet  with  his 
pistol  still  in  his  hand ;  and  presenting  it  to  the 
squire,  swore  with  dreadful  imprecations,  that  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out  in  an  instant  Crabshaw, 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  trial  of  this  experiment, 
turned  his  back,  and  fled  with  great  precipitation ; 
while  the  robber,  whose  horse  had  run  away, 
mounted  Gilbert,  and  rode  off  across  the  country. 
It  was  at  this  period,  that  two  footmen,  belonging 
to  the  coach,  who  had  staid  behind  to  take  their 
morning's  whet  at  the  inn  where  they  lodged,  came 
up  to  the  assistance  of  the  ladies,  armed  with  blun- 
derbusses; and  the  earria^  proceeded,  leaving 
Timothy  alone  in  distraction  and  despair.  He 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  and  was  anaid  of  re- 
maining on  the  spot  lest  the  rot^oers  sbould  come 
back  and  revenn  themselves  upon  him  for  the 
disappointment  uey  had  undergone.  In  this  dis- 
tress, the  first  thought  that  occurred,  was  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  town,  and  demand  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate  towards  the  re- 
trieval of  what  he  had  lost ;  a  design  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  such  a  manner,  as  justly  entailed  upon 
him  the  impntation  of  lunacy. 

While  Timothy  stood  fironting  the  window,  and 
answering  the  interrogations  of  his  master,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  **  B(xiikins !  there's  Gilbert !"  and 
sprung  into  the  street  with  incredible  agility.  There 
folding  his  strayed  companion  brought  back  by 
one  of  the  footmen  who  attended  the  eoach,  he 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  forehead;  and  hanging 
about  his  neck,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  hailed  his 
return  with  the  following  salutation.  **  Art  thou 
come  back,  my  darling  ?  ah  Gilbert,  Gilbert !  a 
pize  upon  thee !  thou  hadst  l^e  to  have  been  a 
dear  Gilbert  to  me !  how  couldst  thou  break  the 
heart  of  thy  old  friend,  who  has  known  thee  from 
a  colt?  seven  years  next  grass  have  I  fed  thee  and 
bred  thee ;  provided  thee  with  sweet  hay,  delicate 
com,  sni  fresh  litter,  that  thou  mought  lie  warm, 
dry,  and  comfortable.  Han't  I  currycombed  thy 
carcass  till  it  was  as  sleek  as  a  sloe,  and  cherished 
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thee  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye  ?  for  all  that  thoa 
hast  played  me  an  hundred  dog's  tricks ;  biting, 
and  kicking,  and  plunging,  as  if  the  devil  was  in 
thy  body ;  and  now  thou  couldst  run  away  with  a 
thief,  and  leave  me  to  be  flayed  alive  by  measter. 
What  canst  thou  say  for  thyself  thou  cruel,  hard- 
hearted unchristian  tuoad?"  To  this  tender  ex- 
postulation, which  afforded  much  entertainment  to 
the  boys,  Gilbert  answered  not  one  word ;  but 
seemed  altogether  insensible  to  the  caresses  of  Ti- 
mothy, who  forthwith  led  him  into  the  stable.  On 
the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  unsocial 
animal ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  con- 
tracted any  degree  of  intimacy,  even  with  Bronzo- 
marte,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
more  than  once  known  to  signify  his  aversion,  by 
throwing  out  behind,  and  other  eruptive  marks 
of  contempt  for  that  elegant  charger,  who  excelled 
him  as  much  in  personal  merit,  as  his  rider  Timo- 
thy was  outshone  by  his  all-accomplished  master. 

While  the  squire  accommodated  Gilbert  in  the 
stable,  the  knight  sent  for  the  footman  who  had 
brought  him  back ;  and,  having  presented  him  with 
a  liberal  acknowledgment,  desired  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  horse  had  been  retrieved. 

The  stTanger  satisfied  him  in  this  particular,  by 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  the  highwajrman, 
perceivingk  himself  pursued  across  the  country, 
plied  Gilbert  so  severely  with  whip  and  spur,  that 
the  animal  resented  the  usage,  and  being  besides, 
perhaps,  a  little  struck  with  remorse  for  having  left 
his  old  friend  Crabshaw,  suddenly  halted,  and  stood 
stock  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  stripes  and  tor- 
tures he  underwent ;  or  if  he  moved  at  all,  it  was 
in  a  retrograde  direction.  The  thie^  seeing  all  his 
endeavours  inefiPectual,  and  himself  in  danger  of 
being  overtaken,  wisely  quitted  his  acquisition,  and 
fled  into  the  bosom  of  a  neighbouring  wood. 

Then  the  knight  inquired  about  the  situation  of 
the  lady  in  the  coach,  and  offered  himself  as  her 
guard  and  conductor ;  but  was  told  that  she  was 
already  safely  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
at  some  distance  from  the  road.  He  likewise  learned 
that  she  was  a  person  disordered  in  her  senses, 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a  widow  lady,  her 
relation,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two  they  should  pur- 
sue their  journey  northward  to  the  place  of  her 
habitation. 

After  the  footman  had  been  some  time  dismissed, 
the  knight  recollected  that  he  had  forgot  to  ask  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  belonged ;  and 
began  to  be  uneasj  at  this  omission,  which  indeed 
was  more  interestmg  than  he  could  imagine.  For 
an  explanation  of  tiiis  nature  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, nave  led  to  a  discovery,  that  the  lady  in  the 
coach  was  no  other  than  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel,  who 
seeing  him  unexpectedly  in  such  an  equipage  and 
attitude,  as  he  passed  the  coach,  for  his  helmet  was 
off,  had  screamed  with  surprise  and  terror,  and 
fainted  away.  Nevertheless,  when  she  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  she  concealed  the  real  cause  of 
her  agitation,  and  none  of  her  attendants  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  of  Sir  Launcelot. 

The  circumstances  of  the  disorder  under  which 
she  was  said  to  labour  shall  be  revealed  in  due 
course.  In  the  mean  time,  our  adventurer,  though 
unaccountably  affected,  never  dreamed  of  such  an 
occurrence ;  but  being  very  much  fatigued,  resolved 
to  indemnify  himself  for  the  loss  of  last  night's 
repose ;  and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  the  few 


things  in  which  Crabshaw  felt  an  ambition  to  folbv 
his  master's  example. 

CHAPTER  rX. 

Which  may  serve  to  show,  that  true  Patriotlam  Is  of  ao 

Party. 

The  knight  had  not  enjoyed  his  repose  above  tvo 
hours,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  such  a  variety  at 
noises,  as  might  have  discomposed  a  brain  of  ih« 
firmest  texture.  The  rumbling  of  carriages,  aad 
the  ratUing  of  horses'  feet  on  the  pavement,  vas 
intermingled  with  loud  shouts,  and  the  noU^  of 
fiddle,  French  horn,  and  bagpipe.  A  loud  peal 
was  heard  ringing  in  the  church  tower,  at  some 
distance,  while  the  inn  resounded  with  clamour, 
confusion,  and  uproar. 

Sir  Launcelot  being  thus  abirmed,  started  from 
his  bed,  and  running  to  the  window,  beheld  a  caval- 
cade of  persons  well  mounted,  and  distinguished  or 
blue  cockades.  They  were  generally  attired  Ue 
jockies,  with  gold-laced  hats  and  buckskin  breeches, 
and  one  of  them  bore  a  standard  of  blue  silk,  in- 
scribed in  white  letters,  Libertt  and  the  Lam>ed 
Interest.  He  who  rode  at  their  head  was  a  jolly 
figure,  of  a  florid  complexion  and  round  bdily, 
seemingly  turned  of  fifty,  and,  in  all  appearance,  of 
a  choleric  disposition.  As  they  approached  the 
market-place,  they  waved  their  hats,  huzzaed,  and 
cried  aloud,  No  Foreign  Connexions  !  —  Old 
England  for  ever  I  This  acclamation,  however, 
was  not  so  loud  or  universal,  but  that  oor  ad- 
venturer could  distioctiy  hear  a  counter-cry  from 
the  populace  of.  No  Slavery!— No  Popish  Pre- 
tender! an  insinuation  so  ill  relished  by  the 
cavaliers,  that  they  began  to  ply  their  horse-whips 
among  the  multitude,  and  were,  in  their  turn,  saluted 
with  a  discharge  or  volley  of  stones,  dirt,  and  dead 
cats;  in  consequence  of  which  some  teeth  were 
demolished,  and  many  surtouts  defiled. 

Our  adventurer's  attention  was  soon  called  off 
fVom  this  scene,  to  contemplate  another  processoa 
of  people  on  foot  adorned  with  bunches  of  orange 
ribbons,  attended  by  a  regular  band  of  music^  plaj* 
ing  Crocf  save  great  George  our  King,  and  headed  by 
a  thin  swarthy  personage,  of  a  sallow  aspect,  and 
large  goggling  eyes,  arched  over  with  two  thick 
semicircles  of  hair,  or  rather  bristles,  jet  black,  and 
frowzy.  His  apparel  was  very  gorgeous,  thoiigh 
his  address  was  very  awkward ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  heads  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  their  formalities.  His  ensigns  were  knowu 
bv  the  inscription.  Liberty  of  Conscience^  and  thf 
Protestant  Succession ;  and  the  people  saluted  him 
as  he  passed  with  repeated  cheers,  that  seemed  to 
prognosticate  success.  He  had  particularlv  ingra- 
tiateid  himself  with  the  good  women,  who  Imed  the 
street,  and  sent  forth  many  ejaculatory  petitions  in 
his  favour. 

Sir  Launcelot  immediately  comprehended  thr 
meaning  of  this  solemnity.  He  perceived  it  wa^: 
the  prelude  to  the  election  of  a  member  to  repress.* 
the  county  in  parliament,  and  he  was  seized  wr.;i 
an  eager  desire  to  know  the  names  and  charactei » 
of  the  competitors. 

In  order  to  gratify  this  desire,  he  made  repeat o^i 
application  to  the  bell-rope  that  depended  from  ti«o 
ceiling  of  his  apartment;  but  this  produced  nothlr  i:. 
except  the  repetition  of  the  words,  *^  Coming,  sir," 
which  echoed  from  three  or  four  difiTerent  com^  r2» 
of  the  house.  The  waiters  were  so  distracted  b> 
a  variety  of  calls,  that  they  stood  motionless,  lo  tbe 
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itate  of  the  fchoolnum's  ass  between  two  bunding 
of  hay,  incapable  of  determining  where  they  should 
first  offer  their  attendance. 

Our  knight*8  patience  was  almost  exhausted, 
wbeo  Cmbshaw  entered  the  room,  in  a  y«*ry  strange 
cqaipage.  One  half  of  his  face  appeared  close 
shaved,  and  the  other  covered  with  lather,  while 
the  blood  trickled  in  two  rivulets  from  his  nose, 
npoQ  a  barber's  cloth  that  was  tucked  under  his 
chin ;  he  looked  grim  with  indignation,  and  under 
his  left  ann  carried  his  cutlas,  unsheathed.  Where 
he  had  acquired  so  much  of  the  profession  of  knight- 
emntry  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  crying,  with  an  accent  of  grief  and  distraction, 
"  In  the  name  of  St  Greorge  for  England,  I  beg  a 
boon.  Sir  Knight,  and  thy  compliance  I  demand, 
before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies." 

Sir  Lanncelot,  astonished  at  this  address,  replied 
in  a  lofty  strain,  "Valiant  squire,  thy  boon  is 
granted,  provided  it  doth  not  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  the  constitution  of  chivalry." 
*'Then  I  crave  leave,**  answered  Crabshaw,  "to 
challenge  and  defy  to  mortal  combat  that  caitifip 
barber  who  hath  left  me  in  this  piteous  condition  ; 
and  I  vow  by  the  peacock,  that  I  will  not  shave 
my  beard,  until  I  have  shaved  his  head  from  his 
shoulders.  So  may  I  thrive  in  the  occupation  of 
an  arrant  squire." 

Before  his  master  had  time  to  inquire  into  par- 
ticulars, they  were  joined  by  a  decent  man  in  boots, 
who  was  likewise  a  traveller,  and  had  seen  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Timothy's  disaster.  He  gave  the 
knight  to  understand,  that  Crabshaw  had  sent  for 
a  l^ber,  and  already  undergone  one  half  of  the 
operation,  when  the  operator  received  the  long- 
expected  message  from  both  the  gentlemen  who 
stood  candidates  at  the  election.  The  double  sum- 
mons was  no  sooner  intimated  to  him,  than  he 
threw  down  his  bason,  and  retired  with  precipitation, 
leaving  the  squire  in  the  suds.  Timothy,  incensed 
at  this  desertion,  followed  him  with  equal  celerity 
into  the  street,  where  he  collared  the  shaver,  and 
insisted  upon  being  entirely  trimmed,  on  pain  of 
the  bastmada  The  other  finding  himself  thus 
arrested,  and  having  no  time  to  spare  for  alterca- 
tion, lifted  up  his  fist,  and  discharged  it  upon  the 
moat  of  Crabshaw  with  such  force,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate aggressor  was  fiiin  to  bite  the  ground,  while 
the  victor  hastened  away,  in  hope  of  touching  the 
doable  wages  of  corrup&on. 

The  knight  being  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, told  Timotliy  with  a  smile,  that  he  should 
have  liberty  to  d^f^  the  barber ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  ordered  him  to  saddle  Bronzomarte,  and 
prepare  for  immediate  service.  While  the  squire 
was  thus  employed,  his  master  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  stran^r,  who  happened  to  be  a 
London  dealer  travellmg  for  orders,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  which  our  adven- 
tnrer  wanted  to  know. 

It  was  from  this  communicative  tradesman  he 
learned,  that  the  competitors  were  Sir  Valentine 
Qoickset  and  Mr.  Isaac  Vanderpelft ;  the  first  a 
mere  fox-hunter,  who  depended  for  success  in  his 
election  upon  his  interest  among  the  high-flying 
gentry;  the  other  a  stock-jobber  and  contractor 
of  foreign  extract,  not  without  a  mixture  of  Hebrew 
blood,  immensely  rich,  who  was  countenanced  by 

his  grace  of ,  and  supposed  to  have  distributed 

lar^  sums  in  seeuring  a  migority  of  votes  among 


the  yeomanry  of  the  county,  possessed  of  small 
ft^eholds,  and  copyholders,  a  great  number  of 
which  last  resided  m  this  borough.  He  said  these 
were  generally  dissenters  and  weavers ;  and  that 
the  mayor,  who  was  himself  a  manufacturer,  had 
received  a  very  considerable  order  for  exportation, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  believed  he  would 
support  Air.  Vanderpelft  with  all  his  influence  and 
credit 

Sir  Launcelot,  roused  at  this  intelligence,  called 
for  his  armour,  which  being  buckled  on  in  a  hurry, 
he  mounted  his  steed,  attended  by  Crabshaw  on 
Gilbert,  and  rode  immediately  into  the  midst  of  the 
multitude  by  which  the  hustings  were  surrounded, 
just  as  Sir  Valentine  Quickset  began  to  harangue 
the  people  from  an  occasional  theatre,  formed  of  a 
plank  supported  b^  the  upper  board  of  the  public 
stocks,  and  an  inferior  rib  of  a  wooden  cage  pitched 
also  for  the  accommodation  of  petty  delinquents. 

Though  the  singular  appearance  of  Sir  Launcelot 
at  first  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators,  vet  they 
did  not  fail  to  yield  attention  to  the  speech  of  his 
brother  knight.  Sir  Valentine,  which  ran  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain : — **  Gentlemen  vreeholders  of  this 
here  county,  I  shan't  pretend  to  meake  a  vine 
flourishing  speech — Vm  a  plain  spoken  man,  as  you 
all  know.  I  hope  I  shall  always  speak  my  maind 
without  vear  or  vavour,  as  the  zaying  is.  'Tis  the 
way  of  the  Quicksets — we  are  no  upstarts,  nor 
vorreigners,  nor  have  we  any  Jewish  blood  in  our 
veins ;  we  have  lived  in  this  here  neighbourhood 
time  out  of  mind,  as  you  all  know,  and  possess  an 
estate  of  vive  thousand  clear,  which  we  spend  at 
whoam,  among  you,  in  old  English  hospitality. 
All  my  vorevathers  have  been  parliament-men,  and 
I  can  prove  that  ne'er  a  one  o'um  gave  a  single  vote 
for  the  court  since  the  revolution.  Vor  my  own 
peart,  I  value  not  the  ministry  three  skips  of  a 
louse,  as  the  zaying  is — I  ne  er  knew  but  one 
minister  that  was  an  honest  man,  and  vor  all  the  rest, 
I  care  not  if  they  were  hanged  as  high  as  Haman, 
with  a  pox  to*nn.  I  am,  thank  God,  a  vree-bom, 
true-hearted  Englishman,  and  a  loyal,  thof  un- 
worthy, son  of  the  church — vor  all  they  have  done 

vor  H r,  Fd  vain  know  what  they  have  done  vor 

the  church,  with  a  vengeance — vor  my  own  peart, 
I  hate  all  vorreigners,  and  vorreign  measures, 
whereby  this  poor  nation  is  broken-backed  with  a 
dismal  load  of  debt,  and  the  taxes  rise  so  high  that 
the  poor  cannot  get  bread.  Gentlemen  vreeholders 
of  this  county,  I  value  no  minister  a  vig*s  end,  d'ye 
see ;  if  you  will  vavour  me  with  your  votes  and 
interest,  whereby  I  may  be  returned,  FU  engage 
one  half  of  my  estate  that  I  never  cry  vea  to  vour 
shillings  in  the  pound,  but  will  cross  the  ministry 
in  everything,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as  becomes  an 
honest  vreeholder  in  the  ould  interest — but,  if  yon 
sell  your  votes  and  your  country  for  hire,  you  will 
be  detested  in  this  here  world,  and  damned  in  the 
next  to  all  eternity  :  so  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own 
conscience." 

This  eloquent  oration  was  received  by  his  own 
friends  with  loud  peals  of  applause,  which,  however, 
did  not  discourage  his  competitor,  who,  confident 
of  his  own  strength,  ascended  the  rostrum,  or,  in 
other  words,  an  old  cask,  set  upright  for  the  purpose. 
Having  bowed  all  round  to  the  audience,  with  a 
smile  of  gentle  condescension,  he  told  them  how 
ambitious  he  was  of  the  honour  to  represent  this 
f*ounty  in  parliament,  and  how  happy  he  found 
himself  in  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  who 
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had  80  nnammoiisly  agreed  to  support  his  preten- 
sions. He  said,  over  and  above  the  qualifications 
he  possessed  among  them,  he  had  fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds  in  his  pocket,  irhich  he  had  acquired 
by  commerce,  the  support  of  the  nation,  under  the 
present  happy  estabhshment,  in  defence  of  which 
he  was  ready  to  spend  the  last  fSulhing.  He  owned 
himself  a  mithful  subject  to  his  msjesty  king 
George,  sincerely  attached  to  the  protestant  sue- 
cessioD,  in  detestation  and  defiance  of  a  popish,  an 
abjured,  and  outlawed  pretender ;  and  declared  that 
he  would  exhaust  his  substance  and  his  blood,  if 
necessary,  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  the 
glorious  revolution.  ''This,"  cried  he,  "is  the 
solid  basis  and  foundation  upon  which  I  stand." 

These  last  words  had  scarce  proceeded  from  his 
mouth,  when  th«  head  of  the  barrel  or  puncheon 
on  which  i«r  stood,  being  frail  and  infirm,  gave 
way,  so  that  down  he  went  with  a  crash,  and  in  a 
twinkling  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
tonished beholders.  The  fox-hunters,  perceiving 
his  disaster,  exclaimed,  in  the  phrase  and  accent  of 
the  chase,  *'  Stole  away !  stole  away  I "  and  with 
hideous  vociferation,  jomed  in  the  Sylvan  chorus 
which  the  hunters  halloo  when  the  hounds  are  at 
fault 

The  disaster  of  Mr.  Vanderpelft  was  soon  re- 
paired by  the  assiduity  of  his  friends,  who  disen- 
gaged him  from  the  barrel  in  a  trice,  hoisted  him 
ou  the  shoulders  of  four  strong  weavers,  and,  re- 
senting the  unmannerly  exultation  of  their  antago- 
nists, began  to  form  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 

An  obstinate  fray  would  have  undoubtedly  en- 
sued, had  not  their  mutual  indignation  given  way 
to  their  curiosity,  at  the  motion  of  our  knight,  who 
had  advanced  into  the  middle  between  the  two 
fronts,  and  waving  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  them  to 
give  attention,  addressed  himself  to  them,  with 
graceful  demeanour,  in  these  words : — **  Country^ 
men,  friends,  and  fellow^tizens,  you  are  this  day 
assembled  to  determine  a  point  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  yourselves  and  your  posterity ;  a  point 
that  ought  to  be  determined  by  far  other  weapons 
than  brutal  force  and  factious  clamour.  You,  the 
freemen  of  England,  are  the  basis  of  that  excellent 
constitution  which  hath  long  flourished  the  object 
of  envy  and  admiration.  To  you  belongs  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  choosing  a  delegate  properly 
(qualified  to  represent  you  in  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament This  is  your  birthright,  inherited  m>m 
your  ancestors,  obtained  by  their  courage,  and 
sealed  with  their  blood.  It  is  not  only  vour  birth- 
right, which  you  should  maintain  in  defiance  of  all 
danger,  but  also  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  executed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity.  The  person 
whom  you  trust  ought  not  only  to  be  endued  with 
the  most  inflexible  integrity,  but  should  likewise 
possess  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  may  enable  him 
to  act  as  a  part  of  the  legislature.  He  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  history,  the  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  his  country ;  he  must  undenCand  the 
forms  of  business,  the  extent  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, the  privilege  of  parliament,  the  detail  of 
government,  the  nature  and  regulation  of  the 
finances,  the  different  branches  of  commerce,  the 
politics  that  prevail,  and  the  connexions  that  sub- 
sist among  the  different  powers  of  Europe ;  for  on 
all  these  subjects  the  deliberations  of  a  house  of 
commons  occasionally  turn.  But  these  great  pur- 
poses will  never  be  answered  by  electing  an  illiterate 
savage,  scarce  qualified,  in  point  of  understanding. 


to  act  as  a  country  Justiee  of  pesee,  a  mao  vho  bs 
scarce  ever  travelled  beyond  the  excortino  of  i 
fox-chase,  whose  conversation  never  rambles  firtbcr 
than  his  stablo,  his  kennel,  andthebam-yard;  vho 
rejects  deeorum  as  degeneracy,  mistakes  rosticity 
for  independence,  ascertains  his  courage  by  Inpto; 
over  gates  and  ditches,  and  founds  his  triumph  oi 
feats  of  drinking ;  who  holds  his  estate  by  a  factiou 
tenure,  professes  himself  the  blind  slave  ci  a  paitr, 
without  knowing  the  princi^des  that  gave  it  birtL, 
or  the  motives  by  which  it  is  actuated,  and  thinki 
that  aJi  patriotism  consists  in  railing  indiscriminatdy 
at  ministers,  and  obstinately  opposing  every  metsore 
of  the  administration.  Such  a  man,  with  no  evil 
intentions  of  his  own,  might  be  used  as  a  dsngerooi 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  desperate  faction,  by  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  disaffection,  embarrassing  the 
wheels  of  government,  and  reducing  the  whole 
kingdom  to  anarchy.*' 

Here  the  knight  was  interrupted  by  the  sh<Hi& 
and  acclamations  of  the  Vanderpelfites,  who  cried 
aloud,  **  Hear  him  1  hear  him !  long  life  to  the  iron- 
cased  orator."  This  clamour  subsiding,  he  proee- 
cuted  his  huangue  to  the  following  effect  :— 

**  Such  a  man  as  I  have  described  may  be  dan- 
gerous firom  ignoi*ance,  but  is  neither  so  mischieTons 
nor  so  detestable  as  the  wretch  who  knowingly 
betrays  his  trust,  and  sues  to  be  the  hireling  iai 
prostitute  of  a  weak  and  worthless  minister ;  a  tor- 
did  knave,  without  honour  or  principle,  who  belongt 
to  no  family  whose  example  can  reproach  him 
with  degeneracy,  who  has  no  country  to  command 
his  respect,  no  mend  to  engage  his  affectioD,  no  re- 
ligion to  regulate  his  morals,  no  conscience  to 
restrain  his  inic^uity,  and  who  worships  no  God  bat 
Mammon ;  an  insinuating  miscreant,  who  under- 
takes for  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  vilest  adminU* 
tration ;  who  practices  national  usury,  receiving  by 
wholesale  the  rewards  of  venality,  uid  distributing 
the  wages  of  corruption  by  retaiL" 

In  Siis  place  our  adventurer's  speech  was 
drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  the  fox  husten, 
who  now  triumphed  in  their  turn,  and  hoicksed  the 
speaker, exclaiming,  "Well  opened,  Jowler— to'uii, 
to*un  again,  Sweetlips !  hey,  Merry,  Whitefbot ! " 
After  a  short  interruption,  he  thus  resumed  his 
discourse : — 

"  When  such  a  caitiff  presents  himself  to  yoo, 
like  the  devil,  with  a  temptation  in  his  hand,  avoid 
him  as  if  he  were  in  fact  the  devil — it  is  not  the 
offering  of  disinterested  love,  for  what  should 
induce  him,  who  has  no  affections,  to  love  yoo, 
to  whose  persons  he  is  an  utter  stranger  ?  alas !  it 
is  not  a  benevolence,  but  a  bribe.  He  wants  to 
buy  you  at  one  market  that  he  may  sell  you  at 
another.  Without  doubt  his  intention  is  to  make 
an  advantage  of  his  purchase,  and  this  aim  he 
cannot  accomplish  but  by  sacrificing,  in  some  sort, 
your  interest,  your  independency,  to  the  wicked 
designs  of  a  minister,  as  he  can  expect  no  gratifi- 
cation for  the  faithfiil  discharge  of  his  duty.  But, 
even  if  he  should  not  find  an  opportunity  of  selUng 
you  to  advantage,  the  crime,  the  shame,  the  infiunj, 
will  still  be  the  same  in  you,  who,  baser  than  the  most 
abandoned  prostitutes,  have  sold  yourselves  and  your 
posterity  for  hire — for  a  paltry  price,  to  be  refunded 
with  interest  bv  some  minister,  who  will  indemnifr 
himself  out  of  your  own  pockets ;  for,  after  slit 
you  are  bought  and  sold  with  your  own  money— 
the  miserable  pittance  you  may  now  receive  is  do 
more  than  a  pitcher  full  of  water  thrown  in  to 
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Boisten  Uie  looker  of  ihaX  pomp  which  wUl  dndn 
joa  to  the  bottom.  Let  me  therefore  advise  and 
exhort  you,  my  countrymezi,  to  avoid  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  ignorant  clown  and  the  designing 
courtier,  and  choose  a  man  of  honesty,  intelligenoe, 
tnd  moderadoo,  who  will — ^ 

The  doctrine  of  moderation  was  a  very  onpo- 
polar  subject  msoch  an  assembly;  and,  accordingly, 
they  rejected  it  as  one  man.  They  began  to  think 
the  stranger  wanted  to  set  np  for  himself}  a  sup- 
pootuMi  that  coold  not  &il  to  incense  both  sides 
eqaoily,  as  they  were  both  sealoasly  ensaged  in 
their  respective  caases.  The  Whigs  and  tne  Tories 
joined  against  this  intruder,  who,  being  neither, 
vas  treated  like  a  monster,  or  chimera  in  politics. 
They  hissed,  they  hooted,  and  they  hallooed ;  they 
sDDoyed  him  with  missiles  of  dirt,  sticks,  and  stones ; 
they  cursed,  they  threatened,  and  reviled,  till,  at 
length,  his  patience  was  ezhaosted. 

**  UDgratefol  and  abandoned  miscreants  T  he 
cried,  **  I  spoke  to  you  as  men  and  Christians — as 
free-bom  Britons  and  fellow-citiaens  j  but  I  per- 
ceire  yoD  are  a  pack  of  venal,  infitmoos  scotmdrels, 
sod  I  will  treat  you  accordingly."  So  saying,  he 
brandished  his  lance,  and  ridmg  into  the  thickest 
of  the  concourse^  laid  about  him  with  such  dexterity 
ind  effect,  that  the  multitude  was  immediately  dis- 
persed, and  he  retired  without  further  molestation. 

The  same  ^^ood  fortune  did  not  attend  squire 
Crabshaw  in  his  retreat.  The  ludicrous  singularity 
of  his  features,  and  the  half-mown  crop  of  hair  that 
bristled  from  one  side  of  his  countenance,  invited 
some  waffs  to  make  merry  at  his  expense ;  one  of 
them  clapped  a  furze-bush  under  the  tail  of  Gilbert, 
vho,  feeling  himself  thus  stimulated  a  poateriori, 
kicked  and  plunged,  and  capered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  Timothy  could  hardly  keep  the  saddle. 
In  this  commotion  he  lost  his  cap  and  his  periwig, 
▼bile  the  rabble  pelted  him  in  such  a  manner,  thi^ 
before  he  could  join  his  master,  he  looked  like  a 
piUar,  or  rather  a  pillory  of  mud. 

CHAPTEBX. 

Which  showeth  that  be  who  pUyi  at  Bowla,  wQl  sometimes 
meet  with  Rubbers. 

Sir  Launcelot,  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
Tenality  and  faction  of  the  electors,  whom  he  had 
harangued  to  lo  little  purpose,  retired  with  the  most 
deliberate  disdain  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  00  the  outside  of  which  his  curiosity  was 
attracted  by  a  concourse  of  people,  in  the  midst  of 
vbcm  stood  Mr.  Ferret,  mounted  upon  a  stool,  with  a 
kind  of  satchel  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  a  phial 
displayed  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  held  foxth  to 
the  audience  in  a  very  vehement  strain  of  elocution. 

Crabshaw  thought  himself  happily  delivered  when 
he  reached  the  suburbs,  and  proceeded  without  halt- 
ii^g;  but  his  master  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
heard  the  orator  express  himself  to  this  effect : — 

**  Very  likely  you  may  imdervalue  me  and  my 
ii^^dicine,  because  I  don't  i^pear  upon  a  stage  of 
n>tteo  boards,  in  a  shabby  velvet  coat,  and  tie  peri- 
wig, with  a  fooliah  fellow  in  a  motley  coat,  to  make 
JOQ  lan^h,  by  making  wry  fiuies ;  but  I  scorn  to 
^^  these  dir^  arts  for  engaging  your  attention. 
'^tse  paltry  tricks,  ad  captanawn  tndgus^  can  have 
no  effect  but  on  idiots;  and  if  you  are  idiots,  I 
doo't  desire  yoa  should  be  my  customers.  Take 
notice,  I  don't  address  yon  in  the  style  of  a  mounte- 
Bsnk,  or  a  hi|^  German  doctor ;  and  yet  the  king- 


dom is  All]  of  mountebanks,  empirics,  and  quacki. 
We  have  quacks  in  religion,  (quacks  in  ^hysie, 
quacks  in  law,  quacks  in  politics,  quacks  in  pa« 
triotism,  quacks  in  ^vemment — ^High  German 
quacks,  that  have  blistered,  sweated,  bled,  and 
purged  the  nation  into  an  atrophy.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  they  have  not  only  evacuated  her  into  a  con- 
sumption, but  they  have  intoxicated  her  brain,  imtil 
she  is  become  deUrious  *,  she  can  no  lon^r  pursue 
her  own  interest,  or,  indeed,  rightly  distinguish  it 
Like  the  people  of  Nineveh,  soe  can  hardly  tell 
her  right  hand  from  her  left ;  but,  as  a  changeling, 
is  dazzled  and  delighted  by  an  ignis  ftUuus,  a  WiU- 
o'-the-wisp,  an  eualation  from  the  vilest  mate- 
rials in  nature,  that  leads  her  astray  through  West- 
Ehalian  bogs  and  deserts,  and  will  one  day  break 
er  neck  over  some  barren  rocks,  or  leave  her 

sticking  in  some  H ^n  pit,  or  quagmire.    For 

my  part,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  beuay  your  coun- 
try, I  have  no  olgection.  In  selling  yourselves  and 
your  fellow-citizens,  you  only  dispose  of  a  pack  of 
rascals  who  deserve  to  be  sold.  If  you  sell  one 
another,  why  should  not  I  sell  this  here  Elixir  of 
Long  Life,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  protract 
your  days  till  you  shall  have  seen  your  country 
mined.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  disturb  your  under- 
standings, which  are  none  of  the  strongest,  with  a 
hotchpotch  of  unintelligible  terms,  such  as  Aris- 
totle's four  principles  of  generation,  unformed  mat- 
ter, privation,  efficient,  and  final  causes.  Aristotle 
was  a  pedantic  blockhoid,  and  still  more  knave 
than  fooL  The  same  censure  we  may  safely  put 
on  that  wiseacre,  Dioscorides,  with  his  Unities  of 
simples — his  seminal,  specific,  and  principal  virtups ; 
and  that  crazy  commentator,  Galen,  with  his  four 
elements,elementary  qualities,  his  eight  complexions, 
his  harmonies  and  discords.  Nor  shall  I  expatiate 
on  the  alkahest  of  that  mad  scoundrel,  Paracelsus, 
with  which  he  pretended  to  reduce  flints  into  salt ; 
nor  the  arehaus  or  gpiritus  rector  of  that  visionary 
Van  Helmont,  his  simple,  elementary  water,  his 
au,  ferments,  and  transmutations ;  nor  shall  I  en- 
large upon  the  salt,  sulphur,  and  oil,  the  acidum 
vagiim,  the  mercury  a£  metals,  and  the  volatilized 
vitriol  of  other  modem  chemists,  a  pack  of  igno- 
rant, conceit^  knavish  rascals,  that  puzzle  your 
weak  heads  with  such  jargon,  just  as  Germanized 

m ^r  throws  dust  in  your  eyes,  by  lugging  in  and 

ringing  the  changes  on  the  balance  oi  power,  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  your  allies  on  the  conti- 
nent; acting  like  the  juggler,  who  picks  your  pockets 
while  he  dazzles  your  eyes  and  amuses  your  fancy 
with  twirling  his  fingers  and  reciting  the  gibberiA 
of  hocus  pocut ;  for,  m  &ct,  the  balance  of  power  is 
a  mere  chimera.  As  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
nobody  gives  himself  any  trouble  about  it;  and 
allies  on  the  continent,  we  have  none,  or,  at  least, 
none  that  would  raise  an  hundred  men  to  save  us 
from  perdition,  unless  we  paid  an  extravagant  price 
for  their  assistauce.  But,  to  retum  to  this  here 
Elixir  of  Long  Life,  I  might  embellish  it  with  a 
great  many  high  sotmding  epithets ;  but  I  disdain 
to  follow  the  example  of  every  illiterate  va^bond, 
that,  from  idleness,  turns  quack,  and  advertises  his 
nostrum  in  the  public  papers.  I  am  neither  a  felo- 
nious dry-salter  returned  from  exile,  an  hospital 
stump-turner,  a  decayed  staymaker,  a  bankrupt 
printer,  or  insolvent  debtor,  rdeased  by  act  of  par- 
liament I  did  not  pretend  to  administer  medicmet 
without  the  least  tincture  of  letters,  or  suborn 
wretches  to  peijure  themselves  in  fiilse  affidavits  o€ 
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cures  that  were  neTer  performed;  nor  employ  a 
set  of  led  captains  to  harangue  in  my  praise  at  all 
public  places.  I  was  bred  regularly  to  the  profes* 
sion  of  chemistry',  and  have  tried  all  the  processes 
of  alchemy ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  this 
here  elixir  is,  in  fact,  the  ckruseon  pepuromenon  ek 
puroSy  the  visible,  glorious,  spiritual  body,  from 
whence  all  other  beings  derive  their  existence,  as 
proceeding  from  their  rather  the  sun,  and  their  mo- 
ther the  moon ;  from  the  sun,  as  from  a  living  and 
spiritual  gold,  which  is  mere  fire;  consequently, 
the  common  and  universal  first  created  mover, 
from  whence  all  movable  things  have  their  distinct 
and  particular  motions ;  and  also  from  the  moon, 
as  from  the  wife  of  the  sun,  and  the  common  mother 
of  all  sublunary  things.  And  forasmuch  as  man 
is,  and  must  be,  the  comprehensive  end  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  the  microcosm,  he  is  counselled  in  the 
Bevelation  to  buy  gold  that  is  thoroughly  fired,  or 
rather  pure  fire,  that  he  may  become  rich  and  like 
the  sun ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  becomes  poor,  when 
he  abuses  the  arsenical  poison ;  so  that,  his  silver, 
by  the  fire,  must  be  calcined  to  a  caput  mortuum, 
which  happens  when  he  will  hold  and  retain  the 
menstruum,  out  of  which  he  partly  exists,  for  his 
own  property,  and  doth  not  daily  offer  up  the  same 
in  the  fire  of  the  sun,  that  the  woman  may  be 
clothed  with  the  sun,  and  become  a  sun,  and  there- 
by rule  over  the  moon ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  may 
get  the  moon  under  his  feet  Now,  tnis  here  elixir, 
sold  for  no  more  than  sixpence  a  phial,  contains  the 
essence  of  the  alkahest,  the  archsus,  the  catholicon, 
the  menstruum,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and,  to  sum  up 
all  in  one  word,  is  the  true,  genuine,  unadulterated 
unchangeable,  immaculate,  and  specific  ckruseon 
pepuromenon  ek  puros" 

The  audience  were  variously  affected  by  this 
learned  oration.  Some  of  those  who  favoui%d  the 
pretensions  of  the  Whig  candidate,  were  of  opinion, 
that  he  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  presumption, 
in  reflecting  so  scurrilously  on  ministers  and 
measures.  Of  this  sentiment  was  our  adven- 
turer, though  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  cou- 
rage of  the  orator,  and  owning  within  himself,  that 
he  had  mixed  some  melancholy  truths  with  his 
scurrihty. 

Mr.  Ferret  would  not  have  stood  so  long  in  his 
rostrum  unmolested,  had  not  he  cunningly  chosen 
his  station  immediately  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  town,  whose  magistrates  therefore  could  not 
take  cognizance  of  his  conduct;  but  application 
was  made  to  the  constable  of  the  other  parish,  while 
our  nostrum-monger  proceeded  in  his  speech,  the 
conclusion  of  which  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
his  hearers,  that  lus  whole  cargo  was  immediately 
exhausted.  He  had  just  stepped  down  from  his 
stool,  when  the  constable  with  his  staff  arrived, 
and  took  him  under  his  guidance.  Mr.  Ferret,  on 
this  occasion,  attempted  to  interest  the  people  in 
his  behalf^  by  exhorting  them  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  against  such  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion ;  but  finding  them  deaf  to  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  his  elocution,  he  addressed  himself  to  our 
knight,  reminding  him  of  his  duty  to  protect  the 
helpless  and  the  injured,  and  earnestly  soliciting 
his  interposition. 

Sir  Launcelot,  without  making  the  least  reply  to 
his  entreaties,  resolved  to  see  the  end  of  this  ad- 
venture ;  and,  being  joined  by  his  squire,  followed 
the  prisoner  at  a  distance,  measuring  back  the 
ground  he  had  travelled  the  day  before,  until  he 


reached  another  small  borongh,  where  Ferret  vai 
housed  in  the  common  prison. 

While  he  sat  a  horseback,  deliberating  on  tfa« 
next  step  he  should  take,  he  was  accosted  hy  tbc 
voice  of  Tom  Clarke,  who  called,  in  a  wbimperiD^ 
tone,  through  a  window  grated  with  iron,  **  For  tlw 
love  of  Go^  Sir  Launcelot,  do,  dear  sir,  be  so  good 
as  to  take  the  trouble  to  alight^  and  come  upstairs; 
I  have  something  to  communicate,  of  consequence 
to  the  community  in  general,  and  yon  in  particoiar. 
Pray  do,  dear  Sir  Knight.  I  beg  a  boon  in  the 
name  of  St,  IVIichael  and  St.  George  for  England." 

Our  adventurer,  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  ad- 
dress, dismounted  without  hesitation,  and  bebg 
admitted  to  the  common  jail,  there  found  not  onhr 
his  old  friend  Tom,  but  also  the  uncle,  sitting  on  a 
bench,  with  a  woollen  night-cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  reading  verj'  eamesdy 
m  a  book,  which  he  afterwards  understood  vi» 
entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Valentice 
and  Orson."  The  captain  no  sooner  saw  his  gmt 
pattern  enter,  than  he  rose,  and  received  him  witk 
the  salutation  of,  "  What  cheer,  brother  ?"  and  be- 
fore the  knight  could  answer,  added  these  words : 
"  You  see  how  the  land  Ues — ^here  have  Tom  and 
I  been  fast  ashore  these  four  and  twenty  boors; 
and  this  berth  we  have  got  by  attempting  to  io» 
your  galley,  brother,  from  the  enemy's  harbour. 
Adds  bobs !  if  we  had  this  here  fellow  w— eson  for 
a  consort,  with  all  our  tackle  in  order,  brother, 
we'd  soon  show  'em  the  topsail,  slip  our  cable,  and 
down  with  their  barricadoes.  But,  howsomever,  it 
don't  signify  talking — ^patience  is  a  good  stream- 
anchor,  and  will  hold,  as  the  saying  is — ^but,  d— n 
my— as  for  the  matter  of  my  bolt-sprit — Hearkje, 
hearkye,  brother,  d— ned  hard  to  engage  with  three 
at  a  time,  one  upon  my  bow,  one  upon  m^  quarter, 
and  one  right  a-head,  rubbing  and  drubbing,  lying 
athwart  hawse,  raking  fore  and  aft,  battenng  and 
grappling,  and  lashing  and  clashing — adds  heart 
brother ;  crash  went  the  bolt-sprit— -down  came  ibe 
round-top — ^up  with  the  dead-lights — ^I  saw  nothing 
but  the  stars  at  noon,  lost  the  helm  of  my  s£vt:n 
senses,  and  down  I  broached  upon  my  broadajde." 

As  Mr.  Clarke  rightly  conceived  that  his  uncle 
would  need  an  interpreter,  he  be^an  to  explain 
these  hints,  by  giving  a  circumstantial  detail  of  his 
own  and  the  captain's  disaster. 

He  told  Sir  Launcelot,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  persuasion  and  i:^onstrances.  Captain  Crove 
insisted  upon  appeaJ'ing  inthi  character  of  aknigbt- 
errant ;  and,  with  that  view,  had  set  out  from  lie 
public-house  on  the  morning  that  succeeded  his 
vigil  in  the  church.  That  upon  the  highway  ther 
h^  met  with  a  coach,  containing  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  under  great  agitation  ;  for,  as 
they  passed,  she  struggled  with  the  other,  throsi 
out  her  head  at  the  window,  and  said  something 
which  he  could  not  distinctly  hear.  That  Captam 
Crowe  was  struck  with  admiration  of  her  unequalled 
beauty ;  and  he,  Tom,  no  sooner  informed  him 
who  she  was,  than  he  resolved  to  set  her  at  liberty, 
on  the  supposition  that  she  was  under  restraint, 
and  in  distress.  That  he  accordingly  unsheathed 
his  cutlas,  and  riding  after  the  coach,  commanded 
the  driver  to  bring  to,  on  pain  of  death.  That  one 
of  the  servants,  believing  the  captain  to  be  a  high* 
wayman,  presented  a  blunderbuss,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  shot  him  on  the  spot,  had  not 
he,  the  nephew,  rode  up,  and  assured  them  the  gen- 
tleman was  non  compos.    That,  notwithstanding  bis 
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Intimadoii,  all  the  Uiree  attacked  him  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  horsewhips,  while  the  coach  dro^e  on, 
and  although  he  laid  about  him  with  great  fury,  at 
last  brought  him  to  the  ground,  by  a  stroke  on  the 
temple.    That  Mr.  Clarke  himself  then  interposed 
in  defence  of  his  kinsman,  and  was  also  severely 
beaten.  ^  That  two  of  the  servants,  upon  application 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  residing  near  the  field  of 
battle,  had  granted  a  warrant  against  the  captain 
and  his  nephew,  and,  without  examination,  com- 
mitted them  as  idle  vagrants,  after  having  seized 
their  horses  and  their  money,  on  pretence  of  their 
being  suspected  for  highwaymen. — **  But,  as  there 
was  no  just  cause  of  suspicion,"  added  he,  **  I  am 
of  opinion,  the  justice  is  guilty  of  a  trespass,  and 
may  be  sued  ioifaUum  impruonamentum,  and  con- 
siderable damages  obtained ;  for  you  will  please  to 
obierre,  sir,  no  justice  has  a  right  to  commit  any 
person  till  after  due  examination ;  besides,  we  were 
not  committed  for  an  assault  and  battery,  audita 
querehj  nor  as  wandexing  lunatics  by  the  statute, 
who,  to  be  sore,  may  b^  apprehended  by  a  justice's 
warrant,  and  locked  up  and  chained,  if  necessary, 
or  to  be  sent  to  their  last  legal  settiement ;  but  we 
were  committed  as  vagrants  and  suspected  high- 
waymen.   Now  we  do  not  fedl  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  vagrants ;  nor  did  any  circumstance  appear 
to  support  the  suspicion  of  robbery ;  for,  to  con- 
stitute robbery,  there  must  be  something  taken ; 
but  here  nothing  was  taken  but  blows,  and  they 
wf>Te  upon  compulsion.    Even  an  attempt  to  rob, 
without  any  taking,  is  not  felony,  but  a  misde- 
meanour.   To  be  sure,  there  is  a  taking  in  deed, 
aad  a  taking  in  law.    But  still  the  robber  must  be 
in  possession  of  a  thing  stolen ;  and  we  attempted 
to  steal  ourselves  away.    My  uncle,  indeed,  would 
bave  released  the  young  lady  vi  et  armis^  had  his 
strength  been  equal  to  his  inclination ;  and  in  so 
doing,  I  would  have  willingly  lent  my  assistance^ 
both  from  a  desire  to  serve  such  a  beautiful  young 
creature,  and  also  in  regard  to  your  honour,  for  I 
thoDght  I  heard  her  call  upon  your  name." 

"Hal  how!  what  I  whose  name?  say,  speak — 
Heaven  and  earth  !"  cried  the  knight,  with  marks 
of  the  most  violent  emotion. — Clarke,  terrific  at 
bis  looks,  replied,  **  I  be^  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times ;  I  did  not  say  positively  she  did  speak  those 
words;  but  I  apprehended  she  did  speak  tiicm. 
Words,  which  may  be  taken  or  interpreted  by  law 
in  a  general  or  common  sense,  ought  not  to  receive 
a  strained  or  unusual  construction ;  and  ambiguous 


words — ** — "Speak,  or  be  dumb  for  ever!  ex 
cbiimed  Sir  Launcelot,  in  a  terrific  tone,  laying  his 
band  on  his  sword.  **  What  young  lady,  ha?  What 
name  did  she  call  upon  ?"— Clarke,  falling  on  his 
knees,  answered,  not  without  stammering,  **  Miss 
Aarelia  Darnel  $  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  she 
called  upon  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves." — "Sacred 
powers !  cried  our  adventurer,  "  which  way  did 
the  carriage  proceed  ?" 

When  Tom  told  him  that  the  coach  quitted  the 
post-road,  and  struck  away  to  tiie  right  at  AiU 
speed.  Sir  Launcelot  was  seized  with  a  pensive  fit ; 
bU  bead  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  he  mused  in 
silence  for  several  minutes,  with  the  most  melan- 
choly expression  on  his  countenance ;  then  recol- 
lecting himself  he  assumed  a  more  composed  and 
cheerful  air,  and  asked  several  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  arms  on  the  coach,  and  the  liveries 
worn  by  the  servants  ?  It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
•Dterrogation,  that  he  discovered  he  had  actually 


conversed  with  one  of  the  fbotmen,  who  had  brought 
back  Crabshaw's  horse.  A  circumstance  that  fiUed 
him  with  anxiety  and  chagrin,  as  he  had  omitted 
to  inquire  the  name  of  his  master,  and  the  place  to 
which  the  coach  was  travelling;  though,  in  all 
probability,  had  he  made  these  inquiries,  he 
would  have  received  very  little  satisfoction,  there 
being  reason  to  think  the  servants  were  enjoined 
secrecy. 

The  knight,  in  order  to  meditate  on  this  un- 
expected adventure,  sat  down  by  his  old  friend,  and 
entered  into  a  reverie,  which  lasted  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  might  have  continued  longer  had  it 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Crabshaw,  who 
bawled  aloud,  **Look  to  it,  my  masters — as  you 
brew  you  must  drink — this  shall  be  a  dear  day's 
work  to  some  of  you ;  for  my  part,  I  say  nothing — 
the  braying  ass  eats  tittie  grass — one  barber  shaves 
not  so  close,  but  another  finds  a  few  stubble — you 
wanted  to  catch  a  capon,  and  you've  stole  a  cat — 
he  that  takes  up  his  lodgings  m  a  stable,  must  be 
contented  to  lie  upon  litter." 

The  knight,  desirous  of  knowing  the  cause  that 
prompted  Timothy  to  apothegmatise  in  this  manner, 
looked  through  the  grate,  and  perceived  the  squire 
ihirly  set  in  the  stocks,  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
people.  When  he  called  to  him,  and  asked  the  reason 
of  this  disgraceful  restraint;  Crabshaw  replied, 
"  There's  no  cake,  but  there's  another  of  the  same 
make — who  never  cUmbed,  never  fell — after  clouds 
comes  clear  weather.  'Tis  sil  along  of  your  honour, 
I've  met  with  this  preferment;  no  deservings  of 
my  own,  but  the  interest  of  my  master.  Sir  kmght, 
if  you  will  slay  the  justice,  hang  the  constable, 
release  your  squire,  and  bum  the  town,  your  name 
will  be  famous  in  story ;  but,  if  you  are  content,  I 
am  thankful.  Two  hours  are  soon  spent  in  such 
pood  company;  in  the  mean  time,  look  to  'un« 
jailor,  there's  a  fh>g  in  the  stocks." 

Sir  Launcelot,  incensed  at  this  affront  offered  to 
his  servant,  advanced  to  the  prison  door,  but  found 
it  fast  locked ;  and  when  he  called  to  the  turnkey, 
he  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  himself  was 
prisoner.  Enraged  at  this  inthnation,  he  demanded 
at  whose  suit,  and  was  answered  through  the 
wicket,  **  At  the  suit  of  the  king,  in  whose  name  I 
will  hold  you  fast,  with  Grod's  assistance." 

The  knight's  looks  now  began  to  lighten;  he 
rolled  his  eyes  around ;  and  snatching  up  an  oaken 
bench,  which  three  ordinary  men  could  scarce  have 
lifted  from  the  ground,  he,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  shattered  uie  door  in  pieces,  had  not  he  been 
restrained  by  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
entreated  him  to  have  a  littie  patience,  assuring  him 
he  would  suggest  a  plan  that  would  avenge  himself 
amply  on  the  justice,  without  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  **  I  say  the  justice^,"  added  Tom,  "  because 
It  must  be  his  doing.  He  is  a  litUe  petulant  sort  of 
a  fellow,  i^orant  m  the  law,  guilty  of  numberless 
irregularities,  and  if  properly  managed,  may,  for 
this  here  act  of  arbitrary  power,  be  not  <mly  cast  in 
a  swinging  sum,  but  even  turned  oat  of  the  com- 
mission with  disgrace. 

This  was  a  very  seasonable  hint,  in  oon^uencp 
of  which  the  bencn  was  softly  replaced,  and  Captain 
Crowe  deposited  the  poker,  with  which  he  had 
armed  himself  to  second  the  efforts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot They  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  that 
Ferret  had  disappeared ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found 
that  he  was  in  fact  the  occasion  of  the  knight's 
detention  and  the  squire's  disgrace. 
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Description  of  a  modem  Magistrate. 

BsFOBE  the  knight  would  take  any  resolntion  for 
extricating  himself  from  his  present  embarrass- 
ment, he  desired  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  justice  by  whom 
he  had  been  confined,  and  likewise  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  own  detention.  To  be  informed 
in  this  last  particular,  he  renewed  his  dialogue  with 
the  turnkey,  who  told  him  through  the  grate,  that 
Ferret  no  sooner  perceived  him  in  the  jail  without 
his  offensive  arms,  which  he  had  left  below,  than 
he  desired  to  be  carried  before  the  justice,  where  he 
had  given  information  against  Uie  knight,  as  a 
violator  of  the  public  peace,  who  strolled  about  the 
country  with  unlawful  arms,  rendering  the  highways 
unsafe,  encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of  elections, 
putting  his  majesty's  hege  subjects  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  and,  in  all  probability,  harbouring  more 
dangerous  designs  under  an  af^ted  cloak  of  lunacy. 
Ferret,  upon  wis  information,  had  been  released, 
and  entertained  as  an  evidence  for  the  king ;  and 
Crabshaw  was  put  into  the  stocks,  as  an  idle  stroller. 

Sir  Launcelot,  being  satisfied  in  these  particulars, 
addressed  himself  to  his  fellow-prisuners,  and 
begged  they  would  communicate  what  they  knew 
respecting  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  had  been  so 
premature  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  This 
request  was  no  sooner  signified,  than  a  crew  of 
naked  wretches  crowded  around  him,  and  like  a 
congregation  of  rooks,  opened  their  throats  all  at 
once,  in  accusation  of  Justice  Gobble.  The  knight 
was  moved  at  this  scene,  which  he  could  not  help 
comparing,  in  his  own  mind,  to  what  would  appear 
upon  a  much  more  awful  occasion,  when  the  cries 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  injured  and  op- 
pressed, would  be  uttered  at  the  tribunal  of  an 
unerring  Judge,  against  the  villanous  and  insolent 
authors  of  their  calamity. 

When  he  had^  with  some  difficulty,  quieted  their 
clamours,  and  confined  his  interrogation  to  one 
person  of  a  tolerably  decent  appearance,  he  learned, 
that  Justice  Gobble,  whose  father  was  a  tailor,  had 
for  some  time  served  as  a  journeyman  hosier  in 
London,  where  he  had  picked  up  some  law  terms, 
by  conversing  with  hackney  writers  and  attorneys' 
clerks  of  the  lowest  order ;  that,  upon  the  death  of 
his  master,  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  widow,  who  took  him  for  her  husband, 
so  that  he  became  a  person  of  some  consideration, 
and  saved  money  apace ;  that  his  pride,  increasing 
with  his  substance,  was  reinforced  by  the  vanity  of 
his  wife,  who  persuaded  him  to  retire  from  business, 
that  they  mi^ht  live  genteelly  in  the  country;  that 
his  father  dying,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  houses  in 
this  town,  Mr.  Gobble  had  come  down  with  his 
lady  to  take  possession,  and  liked  the  place  so  well, 
as  to  make  a  more  considerable  purchase  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  that  a  certain  peer  being  indebted 
to  him  in  the  lar^e  way  of  his  business,  and  either 
unable  or  unwiUing  to  pay  the  money,  had  com- 
pounded the  debt,  by  inserting  his  name  in  the 
commission;  since  which  period  his  own  insolence, 
and  his  wife's  ostentation,  had  exceeded  all  bounds : 
that,  in  the  execution  of  his  authority,  he  had 
committed  a  thousand  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
against  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  were  unable 
to  call  him  to  a  proper  account;  that  his  wife 
domineered  with  a  more  ridiculous,  though  less 
pernicious  usurpation,  among  the  females  of  the 


place;  that,  in  a  word,  she  was  the  subject  of 
continual  mirth,  and  he  the  object  of  nniversai 
detestation. 

Our  adventurer,  though  extremely  well  disposed 
to  believe  what  was  said  to  the  prejudice  of  Gobble, 
would  not  give  entire  credit  to  this  descriptioo, 
without  first  inquiring  into  the  particulan  of  his 
conduct    He  therefore  asked  the  speaker,  what 
was  the  cause  of  his  particular  complaint  **  For  my 
own  part,  sir,"  said  he, "  I  lived  in  repute,  and  kept 
a  shop  in  this  here  town,  well  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  articles.    All  the  people  in  the 
place  were  my  customers ;  but  what  I  and  mxnj 
others  chiefly  depeuded  upon,  was  the  extraordinary 
sale  at  two  annual  customary  fdrs,  to  which  all  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  resorted  to 
lay  out  their  money.  I  had  employed  all  my  stock, 
and  even  engaged  my  credit,  to  procure  a  large 
assortment  of  goods  for  the  Lammas  market ;  but 
having  given  my  note  in  the  election  of  a  vestry- 
clerk,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Justice  Gobble,  ha 
resolved  to  work  my  ruin.  He  suppressed  the  annual 
fairs,  by  which  a  great  many  people,  especially 
publicans,  earned  the  best  part  of  their  subsistence. 
The  country  people  resorted  to  another  town.    I 
was  overstocked  with  a  load  of  perishable  com- 
modities, and  found  myself  deprived  of  the  best 
part  of  my  home  customers,  by  thie  ill-nature  and 
revenge  of  the  justice,  who   employed    all   his 
influence  among  fbe  common  people,  making  use  of 
threats  and  promises,  to  make  them  desert  my  shop, 
and  give  their  custom  to  another  person,  whom  be 
settled  in  the  same  business  under  my  nose.  Being 
thus  disabled  from  making  punctual  payments,  my 
commodities  spoiling,  and  my  wife  breaking  her 
heart,  I  grew  negligent  and  careless,  took  to  drink 
ing,  and  my  affairs  went  to  wreck.    Being  one  day 
in  liquor,  and  provoked  by  the  fleers  and  taunts  of 
the  man  who  had  set  up  against  me,  I  struck  him 
at  his  own  door ;  upon  which  I  was  carried  before 
the  justice,  who  treated  me  with  such  insolence, 
that  I  became  desperate,  and  not  only  abused  him 
in  the  execution  uf  his  office,  but  also  made  an 
attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  person.  Yon 
know,  sir,  when  a  man  is  both  drunk  and  desperate, 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  command  of 
himself.    I  was  sent  hither  to  gaoL    My  creditors 
immediately  seized  my  efiects ;  and,  as  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  discharge  my  debts,  a  statute  of 
bankruptcy  was  taken  out  against  me ;  so  that  here 
I  must  lie,  until  they  think  proper  to  sign  my 
certificate,  or  the  parliament  shall  please  to  pass  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors." 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself  in  the 
crowd  of  accusers  was  a  meagre  figiire,  with  a 
green  apron,  who  told  the  knight  that  he  had  kept 
a  public-house  in  town  for  a  doxen  years,  and  en- 
joyed a  good  trade,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  skittie-ground,  in  which  &e  best  people 
of  the  place  diverted  themselves  occasionally.  That 
Justice  Grobble,  being  disobliged  at  his  refusing  to 
part  with  a  gelding  which  he  had  bred  for  his  own 
use,  first  of  all  shut  up  the  skittle-ground:  bat 
finding  the  publican  stiU  kept  his  house  open*  he 
took  care  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  licence, 
on  pretence  that  the  number  of  ale-houses  was  too 
great,  and  that  this  man  had  been  bred  to  another  em> 
plovment  The  poor  publican  being  thus  deprived 
of  his  bread,  was  obliged  to  try  the  stay-making; 
business,  to  which  he  had  served  an  apprenticeshipj 
but  being  very  ill  qualified  for  this  profenioo.  he 
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soon  fell  to  decay  and  contracted  debts,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  he  was  now  in  prison,  where  he 
had  no  other  snpport  but  what  arose  from  the 
laboQT  of  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to  sendee. 

The  next  prisoner  who  preferred  his  complaint 
against  the  nniighteons  judge  was  a  poacher,  at 
whose  practices  Jostice  Gobble  had  for  some  years 
conniyed,  so  as  even  to  screen  him  from  punish- 
ment, in  consideration  of  being  sapplied  with  game 
gratis,  dll  at  length  he  was  disappointed  by  accident. 
His  lady  had  invited  guests  to  an  entertainment, 
and  bespoke  a  hare,  which  the  poacher  undertook 
to  fiimish.  He  laid  his  snares  accordingly  over 
night,  but  they  were  discovered,  and  taken  away 
by  the  gamekeeper  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
ground  belonged.  All  the  excuses  the  poacher 
could  make  proved  ineffectual  in  appeasing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  justice  and  his  wife  at  bemg  thus 
disconcerted.  Measures  were  taken  to  detect  the 
delinquent  in  the  exercise  of  his  illicit  occupation ; 
he  was  committed  to  safe  custody,  and  his  wife,  with 
five  bantling,  was  passed  to  her  husband's  settle- 
ment in  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

A  stout  squat  fellow,  rattling  with  chains,  had 
jost  taken  up  the  ball  of  accusation,  when  Sir 
Lanncelot  was  startled  with  the  appearance  of  a 
woman,  whose  looks  and  equipage  indicated  the 
most  {liteous  distress.  She  seemed  to  be  turned  of 
the  middle  age,  was  of  a  lofty  carriage,  tall,  thin, 
weather-beaten,  and  wretchedly  attired ;  her  eyes 
were  inflamed  with  weepins,  and  her  looks  displayed 
that  wildness  and  peculiarity  which  denote  distrac- 
tion. Advancing  to  Sir  Launcelot,  she  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  uttered 
the  following  rhapsody  in  the  most  vehement  tone 
of  affliction : — 

**  Thrice  potent,  generous,  and  august  emperor ; 
here  let  my  knees  cleave  to  the  earth,  until  thou 
shalt  do  me  justice  on  that  unhuman  caitiff  Gobble. 
Let  him  disgorge  my  substance  which  he  hath  de- 
voured ;  let  him  restore  to  my  widowed  arms  my 
child,  my  boy,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  the  prop  of 
my  life,  the  staff  of  my  sustenance,  whom  he  hath 
torn  from  my  embrace,  stolen,  betrayed,  sent  into 
captivity,  and  murdered!  Behold  tnese  bleeding 
wounds  upon  his  lovely  breast!  see  how  they 
mangle  his  lifeless  corse !  Horror  I  give  me  my 
child,  barbarians!  his  head  shall  lie  upon  his  Sukys 
bosom — she  will  embalm  him  with  her  tears.  Ha! 
plunge  him  in  the  deep ! — shall  my  boy  then  float  in 
a  watery  tomb  ?  Justice,  most  mightj  emperor ! 
justice  upon  the  villain  who  hath  nuned  us  all! 
Alay  Heaven's  dreadful  vengeance  overtake  him! 
may  the  keen  storm  of  adversity  strip  him  of  all  his 
leaves  and  fruit !  may  peace  forsake  his  mind,  and 
rest  be  banished  from  nis  pillow,  so  that  all  his  days 
shall  be  filled  with  reproach  and  sorrow,  and  all  his 
nights  be  haunted  with  horror  and  remorse !  may 
he  be  stung  by  jealousy  without  cause,  and  mad- 
dened by  revenge  without  the  means  of  execution ! 
may  all  his  onspring  be  blighted  and  consumed, 
like  the  mildewed  ears  of  com,  except  one  that  shall 
grow  up  to  curse  his  old  age,  and  bring  his  hoary 
head  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  as  he  himself  has 
proved  a  curse  to  me  and  mine  I" 

The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  perceiving  the  knight 
extremely  shocked  at  her  misery  and  horrid  impre- 
catioo,  removed  her  by  force  from  his  presence, 
and  conveyed  her  to  another  room  ;  while  our  ad- 
venturer underwent  a  violent  agitation,  and  could 
!vtt  for  some  minutes  compose  himself  so  well  as  to 


inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  wretched  creature's 
calamity. 

The  shopkeeper,  of  whom  he  demanded  this  s^ 
tisfaction,  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was 
bom  a  gentlewoman,  and  had  been  well  educated ; 
that  she  married  a  curate,  who  did  not  long  survive 
his  nuptials,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  one 
Oakley,  a  farmer  in  opulent  circumstances.  That 
after  twenty  years  cohabitation  with  her  husband, 
he  sustained  such  losses  by  the  distemper  among 
the  cattle,  as  he  could  not  repair ;  and  that  tiiis  re- 
verse of  fortune  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
death.  That  the  widow,  being  a  woman  of  spirit, 
determined  to  keep  up  and  manage  the  farm,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  only  son,  a  very  promising 
youth,  who  was  already  contracted  in  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  another  wealthy  farmer.  Thus  the 
mother  had  a  prospect  of  retrievmg  the  affairs  of 
her  family,  when  all  her  hopes  were  dashed  and 
destroyed  by  a  ridiculous  pique  which  Mrs.  Gobble 
conceived  against  the  young  farmer's  sweetheart, 
Mrs.  Susan  Sedgcmoor.  This  young  woman  chancing 
to  be  at  a  country  assembly,  where  the  gravedigger 
of  the  parish  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was 
called  out  to  dance  before  Miss  Gobble,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  present  also  with  her  mother. 
The  circumstance  was  construed  into  an  unpardon- 
able affront  by  the  justice's  lady,  who  abused  the 
director  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  for  his  inso- 
lence and  ill  manners ;  and  retiring  in  a  storm  of 
passion,  vowed  reven^  against  the  saucy  minx  who 
had  presumed  to  vie  m  gentility  with  Miss  Gobble. 
The  justice  entered  into  her  resentment  The 
gravedigger  lost  his  place  j  and  Suky's  lover,  young 
Oakley,  was  pressed  for  a  soldier.  Before  his 
mother  could  take  any  steps  for  his  discbarge,  he 
was  hurried  away  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  in- 
dustry and  contrivance  of  the  justice.  Poor  Suky 
wept  and  pined  until  she  fell  mto  a  consumption. 
The  forlorn  widow,  being  thus  deprived  of  her  son, 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  could  no  longer  manage  her  concerns.  Every 
thing  went  backwards ;  she  ran  in  arrears  with  her 
landlord ;  and  the  prospect  of  bankruptcy  aggra- 
vated her  affliction,  while  it  added  to  her  incapacity. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disastrous  circumstances,  news 
arrived  that  her  son  Greaves  had  lost  his  life  in  a 
sea  engagement  with  the  enemy ;  and  these  tidings 
almost  instantly  deprived  her  of  reason.  Then  the 
landlord  seized  fbr  his  rent,  and  she  was  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  Justice  Gobble,  who  had  bought  up 
one  of  her  debts  in  order  to  distress  her,  and  now 
pretended  that  her  madness  was  feigned. 

When  the  name  of  Greaves  was  mentioned,  our 
adventurer  started  and  changed  colour ;  and*  now 
the  story  was  ended,  asked,  with  marks  of  eager 
emotion,  if  the  name  of  the  woman's  first  husband 
was  not  Wilford.  When  the  prisoner  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  rose  up,  and  striking  his  breast, 
**  Good  heaven !"  cried  he,  "  the  very  woman  who 
watched  over  my  infancy,  and  even  nourished  me 
with  her  milk!  She  was  my  mother's  humble 
friend.  Alas!  poor  Dorothy  !  how  would  your  old 
mistress  grieve  to  see  her  favourite  in  this  miserable 
condition,"  While  he  pronounced  these  words,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  hearers,  a  tear  stole  softly 
down  each  cheek.  Then  he  desired  to  know  if  the 
poor  lunatic  had  any  intervals  of  reason ;  and  was 
given  to  understand  that  she  was  always  quiet,  and 
generally  supposed  to  have  the  use  of  her  senses, 
except  when  she  was  disturbed  by  some  extra- 
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ordinary  noise,  or  when  any  person  touched  upon 
her  misfortune,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  her  op- 
pressor, in  all  which  cases  she  started  out  into  ex- 
travagance and  frensy.  They  likewise  imputed 
great  part  of  the  disorder  to  the  want  of  quiet, 
proper  food,  and  necessaries,  with  which  she  was 
but  poorly  supplied  by  the  cold  hand  of  chance 
chanty.  Our  adventurer  was  exceedingly  affected 
by  the  distress  of  this  woman,  whom  he  resolved  to 
relieve;  and  in  proportion  as  his  conmiiseration 
was  excited,  his  resentment  rose  against  the  mis- 
creant, who  seemed  to  have  insinuated  himself  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace  on  purpose  to  harass 
and  oppress  his  fellow-creatures. 

Thus  animated,  he  entered  into  consu/tationwith 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  concerning  the  stepj  he  should 
take,  first  for  their  deliverance,  and  then  for  prose- 
cuting and  punishing  the  justice.  In  result  of  this 
conference,  the  kni^t  called  aloud  for  the  ^oler, 
and  demanded  to  see  a  copy  of  his  commitment, 
that  he  might  know  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  offer  Imil ;  or,  in  case  that  he  should  be  refused, 
move  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  gaoler  told 
him  the  copy  of  the  writ  should  be  forthcoming. 
But  after  he  had  waited  some  time,  and  repeated 
the  demand  before  witnesses,  it  was  not  yet  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Clarke  then,  in  a  solemn  tone,  gave  the 
gaoler  to  understand,  that  an  ofBcer  refusing  to  de- 
liver a  true  copy  of  the  commitment  warrant  was 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  to  a  forfeiture 
of  twice  that  sum,  besides  being  disabled  from  exe- 
cuting his  office. 

Indeed  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  comply  with  Sir 
Lanncelotfs  demand ;  for  no  warrant  had  beengranted, 
nor  was  it  now  in  the  power  of  the  justice  to  remedy 
this  defect,  as  Mr.  Ferret  had  taken  himself  away 
privately,  without  having  communicated  the  name 
'  and  designation  of  the  prisoner.  A  circumstance 
the  more  mortifying  to  the  gaoler,  as  he  perceived 
the  extraordinary  respect  which  Mr.  Clarke  and 
the  captain  paid  to  the  knight,  and  was  now  fully 
convinced  tluit  he  would  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  Disordered  with  these  reflections,  he  im- 
parted them  to  the  justice,  who  had  in  vain  caused 
search  to  be  made  for  Ferret,  and  was  now  ex- 
tremely well  inclined  to  set  tiie  knight  and  his 
friends  at  liberty,  though  he  did  not  at  all  suspect 
the  quality  and  importance  of  our  adventurer.  He 
could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  dis- 
playing the  authority  of  his  office,  and  therefore 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  his  tri- 
bunal, that,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  he 
might  give  them  a  severe  reproof^  and  proper  cau- 
tion with  respect  to  their  future  behaviour. 

The^  were  accordinglv  led  through  the  street  in 
procession,  guarded  by  uie  constable  and  his  gang, 
followed  by  Crabshaw,  who  had  by  this  time  be^ 
released  fh>m  the  stocks,  and  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  attracted  by  curiosity.  "Wlien 
they  arrivd  at  the  justice's  house,  they  were  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  the  passage ;  then  a  voice 
was  heard,  commanding  the  constable  to  brine  in 
the  prisoners,  and  they  were  introduced  to  Uie  hall 
of  audience,  where  Mr.  GrobUe  sat  in  judgment, 
with  a  crimson  velvet  night-cap  on  his  head ;  and 
on  his  right  hand  appeared  his  lady,  puffed  up  with 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  her  husband's  office,  fat, 
ih>uzy,  and  not  over-clean,  well  stricken  in  years, 
without  the  least  vestige  of  an  agreeable  feature. 
Having  a  rubicund  nose,  ferret  eyes,  and  imperious 


aspect  The  justice  himself  was  a  little,  affected 
pert  prig,  who  endeavoured  to  solemnize  his  coun- 
tenance by  assuming  an  air  of  consequence,  in 
which  pride,  impudence,  and  folly  were  strangely 
blended.  He  aspired  at  nothing  so  much  as  the 
character  of  an  able  spokeman ;  and  took  all  op- 
portunities of  holding  forth  at  vestry  and  quarter 
sessions,  as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  his 
office  in  private.  He  would  not,  therefore,  let  slip 
this  occasion  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  lus 
hearers,  and,  in  an  autiioritative  tone^  thns  addressed 
our  adventurer. 

**  The  laws  of  this  land  has  provided — I  says  as 
how  provision  is  made  by  the  laws  of  this  herp 
land,  in  reverence  to  delinquems  and  malefiu;ton, 
whereby  the  king^s  peace  is  upholden  by  we  ma- 
gistrates, who  represents  his  mijesty's  persan, 
better  than  in  e'er  a  contagious  nation  under  the 
sun ;  but,  howsomever,  that  there  king's  peace,  and 
this  here  magistrate's  authority  cannot  be  ade- 
quably  and  identically  upheld,  if  so  be  as  how 
criminals  escapes  unpunished.  Now,  friend,  yoo 
must  be  confidentious  in  your  own  mind,  as  yoa 
are  a  notorious  criminal,  who  have  trespassed  agsin 
the  laws  on  divers  occasions  and  importunities;  if 
I  had  a  mind  to  exercise  the  ngpm  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  authority  wherewith  I  am  wested, 
you  and  your  companions  in  iniquity  would  be  se- 
werely  punished  by  the  statue ;  but  we  magistrates 
has  a  power  to  litigate  the  seweritv  of  justice,  and 
so  I  am  contented  that  you  should  be  mercifully 
dealt  withal,  and  even  dismissed." 

To  this  harangue  the  knight  replied,  with  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  accent,  **If  I  understand 
your  meaning  aright,  I  am  accused  of  being  a 
notorious  criminal ;  but  nevertheless  you  are  con- 
tented to  let  me  escape  with  impunity.  If  I  am  a 
notorious  criminal,  it  is  the  duty  of  yon,  as  a 
magistrate,  to  bring  me  to  condign  punishment; 
and  if  you  allow  a  criminal  to  esca]^  unpunished, 
you  are  not  only  unworthy  of  a  place  m  the  commis- 
sion, but  become  accessory  to  nis  guilt,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  aocius  crimmu.  With  respect 
to  your  proffered  mercy,  I  shall  decline  the  favour ; 
nor  do  I  deserve  any  indulgence  at  your  hands, 
for,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  £ow  no  mercy  to  yoa 
in  the  steps  I  intend  to  take  for  bringing  you  to 
justice.  I  understand  that  you  have  beta  long 
hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  oppression,  and  I  have 
seen  some  living  monuments  of  your  inhumanity-- 
of  that  hereafter.  I  myself  have  been  detained  in 
prison,  without  cause  assigned.  I  have  been  treated 
with  indignity,  and  insulted  by  gaolers  and  consta- 
bles ;  led  through  the  streets  like  a  felon,  ss  a 
spectacle  to  the  multitude ;  obliged  to  dance  attend- 
ance in  your  passage,  and  afterwards  branded  with 
the  name  of  notorious  criminaL — ^I  now  demand  to 
see  the  information  in  consequence  of  which  1  was 
detained  in  prison,  the  copy  of  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment or  detainer,  and  the  &ce  of  the  person  by 
whom  I  was  accused.  I  insist  upon  a  compliance 
with  these  demands,  as  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject ;  and  if  it  is  refused,  I  shall  seek  redress 
before  a  higher  tribunaL" 

The  justice  seemed  to  be  not  a  little  disturbed  at 
this  peremptory  declaration ;  which,  however,  had 
no  other  effect  upon  his  wife,  but  that  of  enra^g 
her  choler,  and  inflaming  her  countenance.  ^  **  ^T' 
sah !  sirrah  I"  cried  she,  **  do  you  dares  to  xnsolt  a 
worshipful  magistrate  on  the  bench? — Can  yon 
deny  that  you  are  a  vagram,  and  a  dilatory  sort  of 
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a  person?  Han't  the  man  with  the  satchel  made 
an  affida^y  of  it  ?— If  I  was  my  husband,  Td  lay 
joa  faat  by  the  heels  for  your  resumption,  and  ferk 
yoa  with  a  priminery  into  the  bargain,  unless  you 
could  giTC  a  better  account  of  yourself— I  would." 
Gobble,  encouraged  by  this  fiUipy  Ksumed  his 
petulance,  and  proceeded  in  this  manner : — **  Hark 
ye,  friend,  I  ought,  as  Mrs.  Gobble  very  justly  ob- 
senres,  trounce  tou  for  your  audacious  behaviour ; 
but  I  acorn  to  taLe  such  adyantages.  Howsomever, 
I  shall  make  jon  give  an  account  of  yourself  and 
your  eompamons ;  for  I  beUeres  as  how  you  are  in 
a  gang,  and  all  in  a  story,  and  perhaps  you  may  be 
found  one  day  in  a  cord.— What  are  you,  friend? 
What  is  your  station  and  degree  t"  **  I  am  a  gen- 
Ueman,"  replied  the  knight  **  Ay,  that  is  English 
for  a  sorry  fellow,"  said  the  justice.  ^  Every  idle 
vagabond,  who  has  neither  home  nor  habitation, 
trad«  nor  profession,  designs  himself  a  gentleman. 
But  I  must  know  how  you  live  ?"  **  Upon  my 
means."  "  What  are  your  means  ?" — **  My  estate.^' 
—••  Whence  does  it  arise  ?"— ••  From  inheritance." 
— "Your  estate  lies  in  brass,  and  that  you  have  in- 
herited from  nature ;  but  do  you  inherit  lands  and 
tenements  ?"  *'  Tes."  "  But  they  are  neither  here 
nor  there,  I  doubt  Come,  come,  mend,  I  shall  bring 
joa  about  presently."  Here  the  examination  was 
mterrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fillet  the  surgeon, 
who  chancing  to  pass,  and  seeing  a  crowd  about  ibe 
dooTy  went  in  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
Which  flhowt  there  are  more  wayi  to  kin  a  Dog  than  Hanging. 

Mb.  Fujjbt  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  judgment' 
chamber  of  Justice  Gobble,  than  Captain  Crowe, 
seizing  him  by  the  hand,  ezclumed,  **  Body  o'me ! 
Doctor,  thou'rt  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  lend 
us  a  hand  in  putting  about — ^We're  a  little  in  the 
stays  here — ^but  howsomever  we've  got  a  good  pilot, 
wlio  knows  the  coast ;  and  can  weather  the  point, 
as  the  saying  is.  As  for  the  enemy's  vessel,  she 
has  had  a  shot  or  two  already  athwart  her  forefoot ; 
the  next,  I  do  suppose,  will  strike  the  hull,  and 
then  yoa  will  see  her  taken  all  a-back."  The 
doctor,  who  perfectly  understood  his  dialect,  assured 
him  he  might  depend  upon  his  assistance;  and 
advancing  to  the  knight,  accosted  him  in  these 
words.  **■  Sar  Launcelot  Greaves,  your  most  humble 
servant — when  I  saw  a  crowd  at  the  door,  I  little 
thought  of  finding  you  within,  treated  with  such 
indig:nity — ^yet  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  esteem  and  veneration 
Ihave  for  ^our  person  and  character. — You  will 
do  me  particular  pleasure  in  commanding  my  best 
services." 

Oar  adventurer  thanked  him  for  this  instance  of 
his  friendship,  which  he  told  him  he  would  use 
without  hesitadon  ;  and  desired  he  would  procure 
immediate  bail  for  him  and  his  two  frienos,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  contrary  to  law,  without  any 
cause  asagned. 

During  this  short  dialogue,  the  justice,  who  had 
heard  of  Sir  Launcelot's  funily  and  fortune,  though 
an  otter  stranger  to  his  person,  was  seized  with 
such  pangs  ot  terror  and  compunction,  as  a  grovel- 
ling mind  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  in  such 
circumstances;  and  they  seemed  to  produce  the 
Kune  ansavoury  effects  that  are  so  humorously 
dplini*aied  by  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  in  his  print 


of  Felix  on  his  tribunal,  donp  in  the  Dutch  style. 
Nevertheless,  seeing  Fillet  retire  to  execute  the 
knight's  commands,  he  recollected  himself  so  far  as 
to  tell  the  prisoners,  there  was  no  occasion  to  give 
themselves  any  further  trouble,  for  he  would  release 
them  without  bail  or  mainprise.  Then  discarding 
all  the  insolence  from  his  features,  and  assuming 
an  aspect  of  the  most  humble  aduUition,  he  begged 
the  knight  ten  thousand  pardons  for  the  freedoms 
he  had  tsken,  which  were  entirely  owinf  to  his 
ignorance  of  Sir  Launcelot's  quaUty.  **  Yes,  III 
assure  ^ou,  sir,"  said  the  wife,  **my  husband  would 
have  bit  off  his  tongue  rather  than  say  bUck  is  the 
white  of  your  eve,  if  so  be  he  had  known  your 
cajMunty.— Thank  God,  we  have  been  used  to  deal 
with  gentlefolks,  and  many's  the  good  pound  we 
have  lost  by  them;  but  what  of  that?  Sure  we 
know  how  to  behave  to  our  betters.  Mr.  Gobble, 
thanks  be  to  God,  can  defy  the  whole  world  to 
prove  that  he  ever  said  an  uncivil  word,  or  did  a 
rude  thing  to  a  gentleman,  knowing  him  to  be  a 
person  of  fortune.  Indeed,  as  to  vour  i>oor  gentry 
and  riff  raff^  your  tag-rag  and  oob-tail,  or  such 
vulgar  scoundrelly  people,  he  has  always  behaved 
like  ama^trate,  and  treated  them  with  the  rigger 
of  authonty."  **  In  other  words,"  said  the  knight, 
"he  has  tyrannized  over  the  poor,  and  connived  at 
the  vices  of  the  rich.  Your  husband  is  little  obliged 
to^  you  for  this  confession,  woman."  **  Woman !" 
cried  Mrs.  Gobble,  impuipled  with  wrath,  and 
fixing  her  hands  on  her  sides  by  way  of  defiance, 
**  I  scorn  your  words. — ^Marry  come  up !  woinan, 
quotha  I  no  more  a  woman  than  your  worship." 
Then  bursting  into  tears,  '^Husbimd,"  continued 
she,  '*  if  you  mid  the  soul  of  a  louse,  you  would  not 
suffer  me  to  be  abused  at  this  rate ;  you  would  not 
sit  still  on  the  bench,  and  hear  your  spouse  called 
such  contemptible  epitaphs.*— Who  cares  for  his 
title  and  hisknightship  ?  You  and  I  husband  knew 
a  tailor  that  was  made  a  knight ;  but  thank  God, 
I  have  noblemen  to  stand  by  me  with  their  privi- 
leges and  berogueti&." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  ilUet  returned  with  his  fxiend, 
a  practitioner  in  the  law,  who  fireely  offered  to  join 
in  bailing  our  adventurer,  and  the  other  two  pri- 
soners, for  any  sum  that  diould  be  required.  The 
justice  perceiving  the  affair  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  serious,  declared  that  he  would  discharge 
the  warrants  and  dismiss  the  prisoners. 

Here  Mr.  Clarke  interposing,  observed,  that 
against  the  knight  no  warrant  had  been  granted, 
nor  any  information  sworn  to ;  consequently,  as 
the  justice  had  not  complied  with  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding directed  by  statute,  the  imprisonment  was 
coram  nonjudice^  void.  **  Right,  sir,  said  the  other 
lawyer ;  **  if  a  justice  commits  a  felon  for  trial  with- 
out binding  over  the  prosecutor  to  the  assizes,  he 
shaU  be  fined."—"  And  again,"  cried  Clarke,  **  if  a 
justice  issues  a  warrant  for  commitment,  where 
there  is  no  accusation,  action  will  lie  against  the 
justice."  "Moreover,"  replied  the  stranger,  "if  a 
justice  of  peace  is  gmlty  of  any  misdemeanour  in 
his  office,  mformation  lies  against  him  in  Banco 
BegiSf  where  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment" "  And,  besides,"  resumed  the  accurate 
Tom,  "the same  court  will  grant  an  information 
against  a  justice  of  peace,  on  motion,  for  sending 
even  a  servant  to  the  house  of  correction  or  common 
gaol  without  sufficient  cause."  "  True  !"  exclaimed 
the  other  limb  of  the  law,  "  and,  for  contempt  of 
the  law,  attachment  may  be  had  against  justices  ol 
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peace  in  Banco  BegU.    A  justice  of  the  peace  was 
fined  a  thousand  marks  for  corrupt  practices.*' 

With  these  words,  advancing  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he 
shook  him  hy  the  hand,  with  the  appellation  of 
brother,  saying,  **  I  doubt  the  justice  has  got  into  a 
cursed  hoveL**  Mr.  Grobble  himself  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  changed  colour  several 
times  during  the  remarks  which  the  lawyers  had 
made ;  and  now,  declaring  that  the  gentlemen  were 
at  liberty,  begged,  in  the  most  humble  phrase,  that 
the  company  would  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him, 
and  after  dinner  the  affiiir  might  be  amicably  com- 
promised. To  this  proposal  our  adventurer  replied, 
m  a  grave  and  resolute  tone,  **  If  your  acting  in 
the  commission  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  concerned 
my  own  particular  only,  perhaps  I  should  waive 
any  further  inquiry,  and  resent  your  insolence  no 
other  way  but  by  silent  contempt  If  I  thought 
the  errors  of  your  administration  proceeded  fipom  a 
good  intention,  defeated  by  want  of  understanding, 
I  should  pity  your  ignorance,  and,  in  compassion, 
advise  you  to  desist  from  acting  a  part  for  which 
you  are  so  ill  qualified ;  but  the  preposterous  con> 
duct  of  such  a  man  deeply  affects  the  interest  of  the 
community,  especially  that  part  of  it,  which,  from 
its  helpless  situation,  is  the  more  entitled  to  your 
protection  and  assistance.  I  am,  moreover,  con- 
vinced that  your  misconduct  is  not  so  much  the 
consequence  of  an  uninformed  head,  as  the  poison- 
ous issue  of  a  malignant  heart,  devoid  of  humanity, 
inflamed  with  pride,  and  rankling  with  revenge. 
The  common  prison  of  this  little  town  is  filled  with 
the  miserable  objects  of  your  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. Instead  of  protecting  the  helpless,  restraining 
the  hands  of  violence,  preserving  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  acting  as  a  father  to  &e  poor,  according 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  that  institution  of 
which  you  are  an  unworthy  member,  you  have  dis- 
tressed the  widow  and  the  orphan,  given  a  loose  to 
all  the  insolence  of  office,  embroiled  your  neigh- 
bours by  fomenting  suits  and  animosities,  and 
played  the  tyrant  among  the  indigent  and  forlorn. 
You  .have  abused  the  authority  with  which  you 
were  invested,  entailed  a  reproach  upon  your  office, 
and,  instead  of  being  revered  as  a  blessing,  you  are 
detested  as  a  curse  among  your  fellow-creatures. 
This  indeed  is  generally  the  case  of  low  fellows, 
who  are  thrust  into  the  magistracy  without  senti- 
ment, education,  or  capacity.  Among  other  in- 
stances of  your  iniquity,  there  is  now  in  prison  an 
unhappy  woman,  infinitely  your  superior  in  the 
advantages  of  birth,  sense,  and  education,  whom 
you  have,  even  without  provocation,  persecuted  to 
ruin  and  distraction,  after  having  illegally  and 
inhumanly  kidnapped  her  only  child,  and  exposed 
him  to  a  violent  death  in  a  foreign  land.  Ah, 
caitiff!  if  you  were  to  forego  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  distribute  your  means  among  the  poor,  and  do 
the  severest  penance  that  ever  priestcraft  prescribed 
for  the  rest  of  your  days,  you  could  not  atone  for 
the  ruin  of  that  hapless  family ;  a  fiunily  through 
whose  sides  you  cruelly  and  perfidiously  stabbed 
the  heart  of  an  innocent  young  woman,  to  gratify 
the  pride  and  diabolical  malice  of  that  wretched 
low-bred  woman,  who  now  sits  at  your  right  hand 
as  the  associate  of  power  and  presumption.  Oh ! 
if  such  a  despicable  reptile  shall  annoy  mankind 
with  impunity,  if  such  a  contemptible  miscreant 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  such  deeds  of  in- 
humanity and  oppression,  what  avails  the  law? 
VVhere  is  our  admired  constitution,  the  f^dom, 


the  security  of  the  subject,  the  boasted  hnmamty 
of  the  British  nation !  Sacred  heaven  !  if  there  wu 
no  human  institution  to  take  cognixanoe  of  such 
atrocious  crimes,  I  would  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
eternal  justice,  and,  arming  myself  with  the  right 
of  nature,  exterminate  such  villains  from  the  fiice 
of  the  earth!** 

These  last  words  he  pronounced  in  such  a  strun, 
while  his  eyes  lightened  with  ind  ignition,  thst 
Grobble  and  his  wife  underwent  the  most  violent 
agitation;  the  constable's  teeth  chattered  in  his 
head,  the  gaoler  trembled,  and  the  whole  aodienee 
was  overwnelmed  with  consternation. 

After  a  short  pause.  Sir  Lanncelot  proceeded  in  a 
milder  strain :  **  Thank  Heaven,  the  laws  of  this 
country  have  exempted  me  from  the  disagreeibie 
task  of  such  an  execution.  To  them  we  shall  have 
immediate  recourse,  in  three  separate  actions 
against  you  for  fiJse  imprisonment;  and  any 
other  person  who  has  been  injured  by  yonr 
arbitrary  and  wicked  proceedings,  in  me  shall  find 
a  warm  protector,  untU  you  shall  be  expunged  from 
the  commission  with  disgrace,  and  have  made  snch 
retaliation  as  your  circumstances  will  allow  for  the 
wrongs  yon  have  done  the  community.** 

In  order  to  complete  the  mortification  and  terror 
of  the  justice,  the  lawyer,  whose  name  was  Fen- 
ton,  declared  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  these 
actions  would  be  reinforced  with  divers  prosecu- 
tions for  corrupt  practices,  which  had  lain  dormant 
until  some  person  of  courage  and  influence  shonld 
take  the  lead  ag^unst  Justice  Gobble,  who  was  the 
more  dreaded,  as  he  acted  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Slmrpington.  By  this  time  fear  had  depived 
the  justice  and  his  helpmate  of  the  fisusnlty  of 
speech.  They  were  indeed  almost  petrified  with 
dismay,  and  made  no  effort  to  speak,  when  Mr. 
Fillet,  in  the  rear  of  the  knight,  as  he  retired  with 
his  company,  took  his  leave  of  them  in  these 
words :  ''And  now,  Mr.  Justice,  to  dinner  with  what 
appetite  you  may." 

Our  adventurer,  though  warmly  invited  to  Mr. 
Fenton's  house,  repaired  to  a  pubUc  inn,  where  he 
thought  he  should  be  more  at  his  ease,  fully  detei^ 
min^  to  punish  and  depose  Gobble  from  his  ma- 
gistracy, to  effect  a  general  gaol  delivery  of  all  the 
debtors  whom  he  had  found  in  confinement,  and  in 
particular  to  rescue  poor  Mrs.  Oakley  fixmi  the 
miserable  circumstances  in  which  she  was  in- 
volved. 

In  the  mean  time  he  insisted  upon  entertaining 
his  friends  at  dinner,  during  which  many  sallies  ii 
sea-wit  and  good  humour  passed  between  Captain 
Crowe  and  Dr.  Fillet,  which  last  had  just  returned 
from  a  neighbouring  village,  whither  he  was  sum- 
moned to  fish  a  man's  yaid-arm,  which  had  snapt 
in  the  slings.  Their  enjoyment,  however,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  scream  from  the 
kitchen,  whither  Sir  Launcdot  immediately  sprung, 
with  equal  eagerness  and  agility.  There  he  saw 
the  landlady,  who  was  a  woman  in  years,  em- 
bracing a  man  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  while 
she  exclaimed,  ^  It  is  thy  own  flesh  and  blood,  so 
sure  as  Fm  a  living  souL — Ah !  poor  Greaves,  poor 
Greaves,  many  a  poor  heart  has  grieved  for  th«e  V 
To  this  salutation  the  youth  replied,  **  Fm  sorry  for 
that,  mistress. — How  does  poor  moUier?  how  does 
Suky  Sedgemoor?" 

The  grod  woman  of  the  house  could  not  help 
shedding  tears  at  these  interrogations ;  while  Sir 
Lanncelot  interposing,  said,  not  without  emotion. 
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**I  perceive  you  are  the  son  of  Mrs.  Oakley.— 
Tour  mother  is  Id  a  bad  state  of  health,  but  in  me 
yoa  will  find  a  real  parent**  Perceiving  that  the 
YouQg  man  eyed  him  with  astonishment,  he  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  name  was  Launcelot 
Greaves. 

Oakley  no  sooner  heard  these  words  pronounced, 
than  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  seizing  the  knight's 
hand,  kissed  it  eagerly,  crying.  **  God  for  ever  bless 
your  honour,  I  am  your  name-son,  sure  enough — 
bat  what  of  that?  I  can  earn  my  bread  wiuout 
being  beholden  to  any  man." 

When  the  knight  raised  him  up,  he  turned  to  the 
woman  of  the  house,  saying,  **  I  want  to  see  mo- 
ther. I'm  afraid  as  how  times  are  hard  with  her ; 
and  I  have  saved  some  money  for  her  use."  This 
instance  of  filial  duty  brought  tears  into  the  eves 
of  our  adventurer,  who  assured  him  his  mother 
should  be  carefiilly  attended,  and  want  for 
nothing ;  but  that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  see 
her  at  present,  as  the  surprise  mi^ht  shock  her  too 
much,  considering  that  she  believed  him  dead. 
**  £y,  indeed,"  cried  the  landlad)^  **  we  were  all  of 
the  same  opinion,  being  as  the  report  went,  that 
poor  Greaves  Oakley  was  killed  in  battle."  *'  Lord, 
mistress,"  said  Oakley,  "there  wan't  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  Til  assure  you. — ^What,  d'ye-  think  Td 
tell  a  lie  about  the  matter?  Hurt  I  was,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  don't  signify ;  we  gave  'em  as 
good  as  they  brought,  and  so  parted. — Well,  if  so 
be  I  can't  see  mother,  I'll  go  and  have  some  chat 
with  Soky. — What  d'ye  look  so  glum  for?  she  an't 
married,  is  she?"  " No,  no,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  not  married,  but  almost  heart-broken.  Since  thou 
wast  ^ne  she  has  done  nothing  but  sighed,  and  wept, 
and  pmed  herself  into  a  decay.  I'm  afraid  thou  hast 
come  too  late  to  save  her  life." 

Oakley's  heart  was  not  proof  against  this  in- 
formation. Bursting  into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  O 
my  dear,  sweet,  gentle  Suky !  Have  I  then  lived 
to  be  the  death  of  her  whom  I  loved  more  than 
the  whole  world?"  He  would  have  gone  in- 
stantly to  her  father's  house,  but  was  restrained  by 
the  knight  and  his  company,  who  had  now  joined 
him  in  the  kitchen* 

The  young  man  was  seated  at  table,  and  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  the  ship  to  which  he  be- 
longed having  arrived  in  England,  he  was  indulged 
with  a  month's  leave  to  see  his  relations ;  and  that 
he  had  received  about  fifty  pounds  in  wages  and 
prize-money.    After  dinner,  just  as  they  began  to 
deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken  against 
Gobble,  that  gentleman  arrived  at  the  inn,  and 
humbly  craved    admittance.     Mr.  Fillet,    struck 
with  a  sadden  idea,  retired  into  another  apartment 
with  the  young  farmer ;  while  the  justice,  being 
admitted  to  the  company,  declared  that  he  came  to 
propose  terms  of  accommodation.    He  accordingly 
offered  to  ask  pardon  of  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  public 
papers,  and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  as  an  atonement  for  his  misbehaviour,  pro- 
vided the  knight  and  his  friends  would  grant  him  a 
general  release.     Our   adventurer   told   him,    he 
would  willingly  waive  all  personal  concessions ;  but, 
as  the  case  concerned  the  community,  he  insisted 
upon  his  leaving  off  acting  in  the  commission,  and 
making  satisfaction  to  the  parties  he  had  injured 
and  oppressed.    This  declaration  introduced  a  dis- 
cofision,  in  the  course  of  which  the  justice's  petu- 
lance began  to  revive;  when  Fillet,  entering  the 
room,  told  them  he  had  a  reconciling  measure  to 


propose,  if  Mr.  Gobble  wofidd  fbr  a  few  mmntea 
withdraw.  He  rose  up  immediately,  and  was  shown 
into  the  room  which  Fillet  had  prepared  for  his 
reception.  While  he  sat  musing  on  this  outward 
adventure,  so  big  with  disgrace  and  disappointment, 
young  Oakley,  according  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received,  appeared  all  at  once  before  him,  pointing 
to  a  ^hasUy  wound,  which  the  doctor  had  painted 
on  his  forehead.  The  apparition  no  sooner  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eyes  of  Grobble,  tlum,  taking  it 
for  granted  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  young  farmer 
whose  death  he  had  occasioned,  he  roar^  aloud, 
**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !"  and  fell  insensible 
on  the  floor.  There  being  found  bv  the  company, 
to  whom  Fillet  had  communicated  his  contrivance, 
he  was  conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  lay  some  time 
before  he  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  senses. 
Then  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  knight,  and 
assured  him  he  was  ready  to  comply  witii  his  terms, 
inasmuch  as  he  believed  he  had  not  long  to  live. 
Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  this  salutary 
disposition.  He  bound  himself  not  to  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  penalty  of  five  thousand  pounds.  He 
burnt  Mrs.  Oakley's  note ;  paid  the  debts  of  the 
shopkeeper ;  undertook  to  compound  those  of  the 
publican,  and  to  settie  him  again  in  business ;  and, 
finally,  discharged  them  all  from  prison,  paying 
the  dues  out  of  his  own  pocket  These  steps  Ming 
taken  with  peculiar  eagerness,  he  was  removed  to 
his  own  house,  where  he  assured  his  wife  he  had 
seen  a  vision  that  prognosticated  his  death;  and 
had  immediate  recourse  to  the  curate  of  ^e  parish 
for  spiritual  consolation. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  task  that  now 
remained,  was  to  make  the  widow  Oakley  ac- 
quaioted  with  her  good  fortune,  in  such  a  manner 
as  might  least  disturb  her  spirits,  already  but  too 
much  discomposed.  For  this  purpose  they  chose 
the  landlady,  who,  after  having  received  proper 
directions  how  to  regulate  her  conduct,  visited  her 
in  person  that  same  evening.  Finding  her  quite 
calm,  and  her  reflection  quite  restored,  she  began 
with  exhorting  her  to  put  her  trust  in  Providence, 
which  would  never  forsake  the  cause  of  the  injured 
widow  and  fatherless.  She  promised  to  assist  and 
befriend  her  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  her  abilities 
would  reach.  She  gradually  turned  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  family  of  the  Greaves ;  and  by  degrees 
informed  her,  that  Sir  Launcelot,  having  learned 
her  situation,  was  determined  to  extricate  her  from 
all  her  troubles.  Perceiving  her  astonished,  and 
deeply  affected  at  this  intimation,  she  artfully 
shifted  the  discourse,  recommended  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  observed,  that  this  circumstance 
seemed  to  be  an  earnest  of  further  happiness.  "  O ! 
I'm  incapable  of  receiving  more  1"  cried  the  discon- 
solate widow,  with  streaming  eves. — **  Yet  I  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  any  blessmg  that  flows  from 
that  quarter.  The  family  of  Greaves  were  always 
virtuous,  humane,  and  benevolent  This  young 
gentieman's  mother  was  my  dear  lady  and  bene- 
factress : — he  himself  was  suckled  at  these  breasts. 
0 1  he  was  the  sweetest,  comeliest,  best  conditioned 
babe  I — I  loved  not  my  own  Greaves  with  greater 
affection — ^but  he,  alas  I  is  now  no  more !"  ^  Have 
patience,  good  neighbour,"  said  the  landlady  of  the 
White  Hart,  "  that  is  more  than  vou  have  any  right 
to  affirm — all  that  you  know  of  the  matter  is  by 
common  report,  and  common  report  is  commonly 
false  •  besides,  I  can  tell  you  I  have  seen  a  list  of 
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the  men  that  were  killed  in  Admiral  P *8  ship, 

when  he  fought  the  I  j^ench  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
your  son  was  not  in  the  number."  To  this  intima- 
tion she  replied,  after  a  considerable  pause,  '*  Don*t, 
my  good  neighbour,  don*t  feed  me  with  false  hope. 
— >^  poor  Greaves  too  certainly  perished  in  a 
foreign  land — ^yet  he  is  happy ;— bad  he  lived  to 
see  me  in  this  condition,  grief  would  soon  have  put 
a  period  to  his  days."  "I  tell  you  then,"  cried  the 
visitant,  **  he  is  not  dead.  I  have  seen  a  letter  that 
mentions  his  being  well  since  the  battle.  Ton  shall 
come  along  with  me — ^you  are  no  longer  a  prisoner, 
but  shall  Kve  at  my  house  comfortably,  till  your 
affiedrs  are  settled  to  your  wish." 

The  poor  widow  followed  her  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, and  was  inunediatdy  acconmiodated  with 
necessaries. 

Next  morning  her  hostess  proceeded  with  her  in 
the  same  cautious  manner,  until  she  was  assured 
that  her  son  had  returned.  Being  duly  prepared, 
she  was  blest  with  a  sight  of  poor  Greaves,  and 
fiunted  away  in  his  arms. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  tender  scene,  be- 
cause it  is  but  of  a  secondary  concern  in  the  history 
of  our  knight-errant  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  their 
mutual  happiness  was  unspeakable.  She  was  after- 
wards visited  by  Sir  Launcelot,  whom  she  no  sooner 
beheld,  than  springing  forwards  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  maternal  sdSeotion,  she  clasped  him  to  her 
breast,  crying,  *'  My  dear  child !  my  Launcelot  1 
my  pride  I  my  darHng !  my  kind  benefactor  I  This 
is  not  the  fint  time  I  have  hugged  you  in  these 
arms !  O !  you  are  the  very  image  of  Sir  Everard 
in  his  youth ;  but  you  have  got  tiie  eyes,  the  com- 
plexion, the  sweetness,  and  complacency  of  my 
dear  and  ever  honoured  lady."  This  was  not  in 
the  strain  of  hireling  praise ;  but  the  genuine  tribute 
of  esteem  and  admiration.  As  such,  it  could  not 
but  be  agreeable  to  our  hero,  who  undertook  to 
procure  Oakley's  discbarge,  and  settie  him  in  a 
comfortable  farm  on  his  own  estate. 

In  the  mean  time  Greaves  went  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  house  of  fumer  Sedgemoor,  where  he 
found  Suky,  who  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, in  a  transport  of  joy,  though  very  weak,  and 
greatly  emaciated.  Nevertheless,  the  return  of  her 
sweetheart  had  such  an  happy  ^ect  on  her  con- 
stitution, that  in  a  few  weeks  her  health  was 
perfectiy  restored. 

This  adventure  of  our  knight  was  crowned  with 
every  happy  circumstance  that  could  give  pleasure 
to  a  generous  mind.  The  prisoners  were  released, 
and  reinstated  in  their  former  occupations.  The 
justice  performed  his  articles  from  fear  *,  and  after- 
wards turned  over  a  new  leaf  from  remorse.  Young 
Oakley  was  married  to  Suky,  with  whom  he  received 
a  considerable  portion.  The  new-married  couple 
found  a  farm  ready  stocked  for  them  on  the  knight's 
estate ;  and  the  mother  enjoyed  a  happy  retreat  in 
the  character  of  housekeeper  at  Greavesbury  Hall. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
Ill  which  our  Knight  is  taatalixed  with  a  tnasient  Glimpie 

of  Felicity. 

The  success  of  our  adventurer,  which  we  have 
particularized  in  the  last  chapter,  could  not  flul  of 
enhancing  his  character,  not  only  among  those  who 
knew  him,  but  also  among  the  people  of  the  town 
to  whom  he  was  not  an  utter  stranger.  The  po- 
pa4u;e  surrounded  the  house,  and  testified  their 


approbation  in  loud  huzzas.  Captain  Crowe  wm 
more  than  ever  inspired  with  veneration  for  bii 
admired  patron,  and  more  than  ever  determined  to 
pursue  his  footsteps  in  the  road  of  chivalry.  Fillet 
and  his  fnend  the  lawyer  could  not  help  conceiviog 
an  affection,  and  even  a  profound  esteem  for  the 
exalted  virtue,  the  person,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  knight,  dashed  as  they  were  with  a  mixture  <^ 
extravagance  and  insanity.  Even  Sir  Launcelot 
himself  was  elevated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
self-complacency  on  the  fortunate  issue  of  his  ad- 
venture, and  became  more  and  more  persuaded  that 
a  kni|i^ht-errant*s  profession  might  be  exercised, 
even  m  England,  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. The  only  person  of  the  company  who 
seemed  unanimated  with  the  general  satisfaction 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke.  He  had,  not  witboat 
good  reason,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  knight- 
errantry  and  madness  were  synonymous  terms; 
and  tiiat  madness,  though  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  and  agreeable  light,  could  not  change 
its  nature,  but  mtist  continue  a  perversion  of  sense 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  perceived  the  addi- 
tional impression  which  the  bram  of  his  nncle  had 
sustained,  fh)m  the  happy  manner  in  which  the 
benevolence  of  Sir  Launcelot  had  so  lately  c^ierated ; 
and  began  to  fear  it  would  be  in  a  littie  time  quite 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  commission  of 
lunacy,  which  might  not  only  disgrace  the  family 
of  the  Crowes,  but  also  tend  to  invalidate  the 
settlement  which  the  captain  had  already  made  in 
favour  of  our  young  lawyer. 

Perplexed  with  tiiese  cogitations,  Mr.  Clarke 
app«iled  to  our  adventurer's  own  reflection.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  bad  conse<^uences  that  would 
attend  his  uncle's  perseverance  m  the  execution  cf 
a  scheme  so  foreign  to  his  faculties ;  and  entreated 
him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose,  either  by  arguments  or  authority ;  as,  of 
all  mankind,  the  knight  alone  had  gained  such  an 
ascendency  over  his  spirits,  that  he  would  listen  to 
his  exhortations  with  respect  and  submission. 

Our  adventurer  was  not  so  mad,  but  that  he  saw 
and  owned  the  rationality  of  these  remarks.  He 
readily  undertook  to  employ  all  his  influence  with 
Crowe,  to  dissuade  him  fh>m  his  extravagant  de- 
si^  ;  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  beiiig  alone 
with  the  captain,  to  signify  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject  "  Captain  Crowe,"  said  he,  **  you  are  then 
determined  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  knight- 
errantry  ?"  **  1  am,"  replied  the  seaman,  "  with 
God's  help,  d'ye  see,  and  the  assistance  of  wind  and 
weather—*  **  What,  dost  thou  talk  of  wind  and 
weather  ?"  cried  the  knight,  in  an  elevated  tone  of 
affected  transport;  **  without  the  help  of  Heaven, 
indeed,  we  are  all  vanity,  imbecility,  weakness,  and 
wretchedness ;  but  if  thou  art  resolved  to  embrace 
the  life  of  an  errant,  let  me  not  hear  thee  so  mnch 
as  whisper  a  doubt,  a  wish,  a  hope,  or  aentiment, 
with  respect  to  any  other  obstacle,  which  wind  or 
weather,  fire  or  water,  sword  or  famine,  danger  or 
disappointment,  may  throvr  in  the  way  of  thy  career. 
When  the  duty  of  thy  profession  calls,  thou  most 
singly  rush  upon  innumerable  hosts  of  armed  men. 
Thou  must  storm  the  breach  in  the  mouth  of  bat- 
teries loaded  with  death  and  destruction,  while, 
everj  step  thou  movest,  thou  art  exposed  to  the 
horrible  explosion  of  subterranean  mmes,  which, 
being  sprung,  will  whirl  thee  aloft  in  air,  a  mangled 
corse,  to  feed  the  fowls  of  heaven.  Thou  most 
leap  into  the  abyss  of  dreadful  caves  and  cavenu^ 
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replete  with  poiaonons  toads,  and  hiasing  serpents ; 
thoa  must  piunge  into  seas  of  bnming  sulphur } 
thou  must  lann(£  upon  the  ocean  in  a  crazy  bark, 
vhen  the  foaming  billows  roll  mountains  high — 
when  the  lightning  flashes,  the  thunder  roars,  and 
the  howling  tempest  blows,  as  if  it  would  commix 
the  jarring  elements  of  air  and  water,  earth  and 
fire,  and  reduce  all  nature  to  the  original  anarchy 
of  chaos.  Thus  involTed,  thou  must  turn  thy  prow 
fall  against  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  stem  the 
boisterous  surge  to  thy  destined  port,  though  at  the 
distance  of  a  tiiousand  leagues ;  thou  must — ** 

**ATast,  STast,  brother,"  exclaimed  the  impa- 
tient Crowe,  **  you've  got  into  the  high  latitudes, 
d  je  see.  If  SQ  be  as  ^ou  spank  it  away  at  that 
rate,  adad,  I  can't  oontmue  in  tow — ^we  must  cast 
oflF  the  rope,  or  'ware  timbers.  As  for  your  'osts 
sod  breecbea,  and  hurling  aloft,  d'ye  see — ^your 
cares  and  carems,  whistlmg  tuoids  and  serpents, 
burning  brimstone  and  foaming  billows,  we  must 
take  our  hap — I  value  'em  not  a  rotten  ratline ;  but 
as  for  sailing  in  the  wind's  eve,  brother,  you  must 
gire  me  leave — ^no  offence,  I  hope-7-I  pretend  to  be 
a  thorough-bred  seaman,  d'ye  see — and  III  be 
d— sed  if  you,  or  e'er  an  arrant  that  broke  biscuit, 
ever  sailed  in  a  three-mast  vessel  with  five  points 
of  the  wind,  allowing  for  variation  and  lee-way. 
No,  no,  brother,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers 
—I  an't  now  to  learn  my  compass.  **  Tricks  I" 
cried  the  knight,  starting  up,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  **  what  I  suspect  my 
honour?" 

Crowe,  supposinpf  him  to  be  really  incensed,  in- 
terrupted him  with  great  earnestness,  saying, 
**Nav,  don't — what  apise! — adds-buntlines  I — I 
did'nH  go  to  give  you  the  lie,  brother,  smite  my 
limbs ;  1  only  said  as  how  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye 
was  impossible."  **  And  I  say  unto  thee,"  resumed 
the  knight,  **  nothing  is  impossible  to  a  true  knight- 
errant,  inspired  and  animated  by  love."  **  And  I 
lay  unto  thee,"  hallooed  Crowe,  **  if  so  be  as  how 
love  pretends  to  turn  his  hawse-holes  to  the  wind, 
he*8  no  seaman,  d'ye  see,  but  a  snooty-nosed  lub- 
berly boy,  that  knows  not  a  cat  from  a  capstan — 
a  don't*^ 

**  He  thai  does  not  believe  that  love  is  an  infal- 
lible pilot,  must  not  embark  upon  the  voyage  of 
chivalry ;  for,  next  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  it 
is  from  love  that  the  knight  derives  all  his  prowess 
and  glory.  The  bare  name  of  his  mistress  invif^- 
rates  his  arm ;  the  remembrance  of  her  beauty  in- 
fases  into  his  breast  the  most  heroic  sentiments  of 
courage,  while  the  idea  of  her  chastity  hedges  him 
round  like  a  charm,  and  renders  him  invulnerable 
to  the  sword  of  his  antagonist  A  knight  without 
a  mistress  is  a  mere  nonentity,  or,  at  least,  a  mon- 
ster in  nature — a  pilot  without  a  compass,  a  ship 
without  rudder,  and  must  be  driven  to  and  fro  upon 
the  waves  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace." 

"  An  that  be  all,"  replied  the  sailor,  **  I  told  you 
before  as  howrve  got  a  sweetheart,  as  true  a  hearted 
prl  as  ever  swung  in  canvass.  What  thof  she  may 
have  started  a  hoop  in  rolling,  that  signifies  nothing ; 
m  warrant  her  tight  as  a  nut-AelL 

**  She  must,  in  your  opinion,  be  a  paragon  either 
of  beauty  or  virtue.  Now,  as  you  have  given  up 
the  last,  you  must  uphold  her  charms  unequalled, 
and  her  person  without  a  parallel."  "  I  do,  I  do 
uphold  she  will  sail  upon  a  parallel  as  well  as  e'er 
a  frigate  that  was  rigged  to  Uie  northward  of  fifty." 

**  At  that  rate^  she  must  rival  the  attractions  of 


her  whom  I  adore ;  but  that  I  say  is  impotsiblei 
The  perfections  of  my  Aurelia  are  altogether  super- 
natural ;  and  as  two  suns  cannot  shine  together  in 
the  same  sphere  with  equal  splendour,  so  I  aflkm, 
and  will  prove  with  my  body,  that  your  mistress, 
in  comparison  with  mine,  is  as  a  glbw-worm  to  the 
meridiim  sun,  a  rushlight  to  the  fiiU  moon,  or  a  stale 
mackarel's  e^e  to  a  pearl  of  orient"  **  Harkee,  bro- 
ther, you  nlight  ^ve  good  words,  however.  An 
we  once  fall  a  jawmg,  d'ye  see,  I  can  heave  out  as 
much  bilgewater  as  another ;  and  since  yon  besmear 
m^  sweeSieart,  Besselia,  I  can  as  well  bedaub  your 
mistress  Aurelia,  whom  I  value  no  more  than  old 
junk,  pork  slush,  or  stinking  stock-fish." 

«*  Enough,  enough  1 — such  blasphemy  shall  not 
pass  unchastised*  In  consideration  of  our  having 
fed  from  Uie  same  table,  and  maintained  together 
a  friendly,  though  short  intercourse,  I  will  not  de- 
mand the  combat  before  you  are  duly  prepared. 
Proceed  to  the  first  great  town,  where  you  can  be 
furnished  with  horse  and  harnessing,  with  arms 
offensive  and  defensive ;  provide  a  trusty  squire, 
assume  a  motto  and  device,  dechu«  yourself  a  son 
of  chivalry,  and  proclaim  the  excellence  of  her  who 
rules  your  heart  I  shall  fetch  a  compass;  and 
wheresoever  we  may  chance  to  meet,  let  us  engage 
with  equal  arms  in  mortal  combat,  that  shall  decide 
and  determine  this  dispute." 

So  saying,  our  adventurer  stalked  with  great 
solemnity  into  another  apartment;  while  Crowe, 
being  sufficiently  irritated,  snapped  his  fingers  in 
token  of  defiance.  Honest  Crowe  thought  himself 
scurvily  used  by  a  man  whom  he  had  cultivated 
with  such  humility  and  veneration ;  and,  after  an 
incoherent  ^aculation  of  sea  oaths,  went  in  ^uest 
of  his  nephew,  in  order  to  make  him  acquamted 
with  this  unluckj  transaction. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Launcelot,  having  ordered 
supper,  retired  into  his  own  chamber,  and  gave  a 
loose  to  the  most  tender  emotions  of  his  heart  He 
recollected  all  the  fond  ideas  which  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  course  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
charming  Aurelia.  He  remembered,  with  horror, 
the  cruel  letter  he  had  received  from  that  young 
lady,  containing  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  attach- 
ment, so  unsuitable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  her  cha- 
racter and  conduct  He  revolved  the  late  adventure 
(Mf  the  coach,  and  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Clarke,  with 
ecjual  eagerness  and  astonishment ;  and  was  seized 
with  the  most  ardent  desire  of  unravelling  a  mys- 
tery so  interesting  to  the  predominant  passion  of 
his  heart  All  these  mingled  considerations  pro- 
duced a  kind  of  ferment  in  Uie  economy  of  his  mind, 
which  subsided  into  a  profound  reverie,  compounded 
of  hope  and  perplexity. 

From  this  trance  he  was  waked  by  the  arrival 
of  his  squire,  who  entered  the  room  with  the  blood 
trickling  over  his  nose,  and  stood  before  him  with- 
out sp^iking.  When  the  knight  asked  whose 
livery  was  that  he  wore?  he  replied,  '*  'Tis  your 
honour's  own  livery ;  I  received  it  on  your  account, 
and  hope  as  you  will  quit  the  score."  Then  he 
proceeded  to  inform  his  master,  that  two  officers  of 
the  army  having  come  into  the  kitchen,  insisted 
upon  having  for  their  supper  the  victuals  which 
Sir  Launcelot  had  bespoke ;  and  that  he,  the  squire, 
objecting  to  the  proposal,  one  of  them  had  seized 
the  poker,  and  basted  him  with  his  own  blood ;  that 
when  he  told  them  he  belonged  to  a  knight-errant, 
and  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  his 
master,  thef  cursed  and  abused  him,  calling  him 
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Sancho  Panza,  and  such  dog's  names;  and  bade 
him  tell  his  master,  Don  Quicksot,  that,  if  he  made 
any  noise,  thev  would  confine  him  to  hu  cage,  and 
lie  with  his  mistress,  Dulcinea.  **  To  be  sure,  sir," 
said  he,  **  they  thought  yea  as  great  a  nincompoop 
as  your  squire — ^trim^tram,  like  master,  like  man  ; 
but  I  hope  as  how  you  will  give  them  a  Bowland 
for  their  Oliver." 

**  Miscreant !  *'  cried  the  knight,  **  jrDu  have  pro- 
voked the  gentlemen  with  your  impertinence,  and 
they  have  chastised  vou  as  you  deserve.  I  tell 
thee,  Crabshaw,  they  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of 
punishing  thee  with  my  own  hands ;  and  well  it  is 
for  thee,  sinner  as  thou  art,  that  they  themselves 
have  performed  the  office,  for,  had  they  complained 
to  me  of  thy  insolence  and  rusticity,  by  Heaven  I 
I  would  have  made  thee  an  example  to  all  the  im- 
pudent squires  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence, 
then!  avaunt,  caitifif !  let  his  majesty's  officers,  who 
perhaps  are  fktigued  with  hard  duty  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  comfort  themselves  with  the  supper 
which  was  intended  for  me,and  leave  me  undisturbed 
to  my  own  meditations." 

Timothy  did  not  require  a  repetition  of  this  com- 
mand, which  he  forthwith  obeyed,  growling  within 
himself,  that  thenceforward  he  should  let  every 
cuckold  wear  his  own  horns  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
entertaining  some  doubts  with  respect  to  the  courage 
of  his  master,  who,  he  supposed,  was  one  of  those 
hectors  who  have  their  fighting  days,  but  are  not 
at  all  times  equally  prepared  for  the  combat 

The  knight  having  taken  a  slight  repast,  .re- 
tired to  his  repose,  and  had  for  some  time  enjoyed 
a  very  agreeable  slumber,  when  he  was  startled  by 
a  knocking  at  his  chamber  door.  "I  beg  your 
honour's  pardon,"  said  the  landlady,  **  but  tliere  are 
two  uncivil  persons  in  the  kitchen  who  have  well 
nigh  turned  my  whole  house  topsy-turvy.  Not 
contented  with  laying  violent  hands  on  your 
honour's  supper,  they  want  to  be  rude  to  two  young 
ladies  who  are  just  arrived,  and  have  called  for  a 
post-chaise  to  go  on.  They  are  afraid  to  open  their 
chamber  door  to  get  out,  and  the  young  lawyer  is 
like  to  be  murdered  for  taking  the  ladies'  part" 

Sir  Launcelot,  though  he  refused  to  take  notice 
of  the  insult  which  h^  been  offered  to  himself,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  distress  of  the  ladies  than  he 
started  up,  huddled  on  his  clothes,  and  girding  his 
sword  to  his  loins,  advanced  with  a  deliberate  pace 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  perceived  Thomas  Clarke 
warmly  engaged  in  altercation  with  a  couple  of 
young  men  dressed  in  regimentals,  who,  with  a 
peculiar  air  of  arrogance  and  ferocity,  treated  him 
with  great  insolence  and  contempt  Tom  was  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  them,  that,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  the  military  was  always  subservient 
to  the  civil  power,  and  that  their  behaviour  to  a 
couple  of  helpless  young  women  was  not  only  un- 
becoming gentlemen,  but  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law,  inasmuch  as  tbey  might  be  sued  for  an  assault 
on  an  action  of  damages. 

To  this  remonstrance  the  two  heroes  in  red 
replied  by  a  volley  of  dreadful  oaths,  Intermingled 
with  threats,  which  put  the  lawyer  in  some  pain  for 
his  ears. 

While  one  thus  endeavoured  to  intimidate  honest 
Tom  Clarke,  the  other  thundered  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment  to  which  the  ladies  had  retired,  demand- 
ing admittance,  but  received  no  other  answer  than 
\  loud  shriek.  Our  adventurer  advancing  to  this 
uncivil  champion,  accosted  him  thus,  in  a  grave 


and  solemn  tone :  **  Assuredly  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved, except  upon  the  evidence  of  my  own  teniea» 
thatj)er8ons  who  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemea, 
and  bear  his  miyesty's  honourable  commission  in 
the  army,  could  behave  so  wide  of  the  deconun 
due  to  society,  of  a  proper  respect  to  the  laws,  of 
that  humanity  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatnres, 
and  that  delicate  regard  for  the  fair  sex  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  breast  of  every  gentleman, 
and  which  in  particular  dignifies  the  ciuuvcter  of  a 
soldier.  To  whom  shall  that  weaker,  though  more 
amiable  part  of  the  creation,  fly  for  protection,  if 
they  are  insulted  and  outraged  by  those  whose 
more  immediate  dut^  it  is  to  afford  them  security 
and  defence  from  injury  and  violence?  What 
right  have  you,  or  any  man  npon'earth,  to  excite 
riot  in  a  public  inn,  which  may  be  deemed  a  temple 
sacred  to  hospitality ;  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  yoor 
fellow -guests,  some  of  them  perhaps  exhausted  hj 
fatigue,  some  of  them  invaded  by  distemper ;  to 
interrupt  the  king's  lieges  in  their  course  of  jour- 
neying upon  their  lawful  occasions  ?  Above  all 
what  motive  but  wanton  barbarity  could  prompt 
vou  to  violate  the  apartment,  and  terrify  the  tender 
hearts  of  two  helpless  young  ladies,  travelling,  no 
doubt,  upon  some  cruel  emergencv,  which  compeb 
them,  unattended,  to  encounter  m  the  night  the 
dangers  of  the  highway  ?  '* 

"Hearkye,  Don  Bethlera,"  said  the  captain, 
strutting  up,  and  cocking  his  hat  in  the  face  of  oar 
adventurer,  **  you  may  be  mad  as  ever  a  strav- 
crowned  monarch  in  Moorfields,  for  aught  I  caiv, 
but  damme !  don't  you  be  saucy,  otherwise  I  shall 
dub  your  worship  with  a  good  stick  across  your 
shoulders."  "Howl  petulant  boy,"  cried  the 
knight,  "  since  you  are  so  ignorant  of  urbanity,  I 
will  give  you  a  lesson  that  yon  shall  not  eakly 
forget"  So  saying,  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  and 
called  upon  the  soldier  to  draw  in  his  defence. 

The  reader  may  have  seen  the  physiognomy  of  a 
stockholder  at  Jonathan's  when  uie  rebels  were  at 
Derby,  or  the  features  of  a  bard  when  accosted  by 
a  bailiff,  or  the  countenance  of  an  alderman  when 
his  banker  stops  payment ;  if  he  has  seen  either  of 
these  phenomena,  he  may  conceive  the  appearance 
that  was  now  exhibited  by  the  visage  of  the  fero> 
cious  captain,  when  the  nakt>d  sword  of  &r 
Launcelot  glanced  before  his  eyes ;  far  finmi  at- 
tempting to  produce  his  own,  which  was  of  uncon- 
scionable length,  he  stood  motionless  as  a  statne, 
staring  with  the  most  ghastly  look  of  terror  and 
astonishment  His  companion,  who  partook  of 
his  panic,  seeing  matters  brought  to  a  very  serioos 
crisis,  interposed  with  a  crest-fallen  countenance, 
assuring  Sir  Launcelot  they  had  no  intention  to 
quarrel,  and  what  they  had  done  was  entirely  for 
tiie  sake  of  the  frolic. 

**By  such  frolics,"  cried  the  knight,  "yon  become 
nuisances  to  society,  bring  yourselves  into  contempt, 
and  disgrace  the  corps  to  which  you  belong.  I 
now  perceive  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
cruelt^r  always  r«*sides  with  cowardice.  My  con- 
tempt is  changed  into  compassion,  and  as  you  are 
probably  of  good  families,  I  must  insist  upon  this 
voung  man's  drawing  his  sword,  and  acquitting 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  may  screen  him  from 
the  most  infamous  censure  which  an  officer  can  un- 
dergo." "  Lack-a-day,  sir,"  said  the  other,  **  we 
are  no  officers,  but  prentices  to  two  London  haber- 
dashers, travellers  for  orders ;  Captain  is  a  good 
travelling  name,  and  we  have  dressed  oursehre* 
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Hke  officers  to  procure  more  respect  upon  the 
road.'* 

The  knight  said  he  was  tctj  glad,  for  the  honour 
of  the  seryice,  to  find  they  were  impostors,  though 
thej  deserved  to  be  chastised  for  arrogating  to 
themselves  an  honourable  character  wUch  they 
had  not  spirit  to  sustain. 

These  words  were  scarce  pronounced,  when  Mr. 
Clarke  approaching  one  of  the  bravadoes,  who  had 
threatened  to  crop  his  ears,  bestowed  such  a  bene- 
diction on  his  jaw,  as  he  could  not  receive  without 
immediate  humiliation ;  while  Timothy  Crabshaw, 
KinartiDg  from  his  broken  head  and  his  want  of 
fupper,  saluted  the  other  with  a  Yorkshire  hug, 
that  laid  him  across  the  body  of  his  companion.  In 
a  vord,  the  two  pseudo-officers  were  very  roughly 
handled,  for  their  presumption  in  pretending  to  act 
characters  for  which  they  were  so  ill  qualified. 

While  Clarke  and  Crabshaw  were  thus  laudably 
employed,  the  two  young  ladies  passed  through  the 
kitchen  so  suddenly,  that  the  knight  had  only  a 
transient  glimpse  oi  their  backs,  and  they  disap- 
pesred  beu>re  he  could  possibly  make  a  tender  of 
his  services.  The  truth  is,  they  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  their  beioj^  discovered,  and  took  the  first 
(tpportunity  of  glidmg  into  the  chaise,  which  had 
been  for  bome  time  waiting  in  the  passage. 

^[r.  Clarke  was  much  more  disconcerted  than  our 
adventurer  by  their  sudden  escape.  He  ran  with 
great  eagerness  to  the  door,  and,  perceiving  they 
ver»  flown,  returned  to  Sir  Ijauncelot,  saying, 
""Lord  bless  my  soul,  sir,  didn't  you  see  who  it 
was?**  Ila!  how!"  exclaimed  the  knight,  redden- 
ing with  alarm,  "  who  was  it?"  **  One  of  them," 
replied  the  lawyer,  **  was  Dolly,  our  old  landlady's 
daughter  at  the  Black  Lion.  I  knew  her  when 
first  she  'lighted,  notwithstanding  her  being  neatly 
dressed  in  a  green  Joseph,  which,  Fll  assure  you, 
sir,  becomes  her  remarkably  weU. — ^I'd  never  desire 
to  see  a  prettier  creature.  As  for  the  other,  she's 
a  very  genteel  woman,  but  whether  old  or  young, 
ugly  or  handsome,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  for  she 
was  masked.  I  had  jtist  time  to  salute  l3olly,  and 
ask  a  few  questions ;  but  all  she  could  tell  me  was, 
that  the  masked  lady's  name  was  Miss  Meadows ;  and 
that  she,  Dolly,  was  hired  as  her  waiting- woman." 

When  the  name  of  Meadows  was  mentioned.  Sir 
Lanncelot,  whose  spirits  had  been  in  violent  com- 
motioQ,  became  suddenly  calm  and  serene,  and  he 
began  to  communicate  to  Clarke  the  dialogue  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  Captain  Crowe,  when 
the  hostess,  addressing  herself  to  our  errant,  **  Well," 
laid  she,  **  I  have  had  the  honour  to  accommodate 
many  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  at  the  White  Hart, 
both  yoong  and  old,  proud  and  lowly,  ordinary  and 
handsome ;  but  such  a  miracle  as  Imss  Meadows  I 
never  yet  did  see. — Lord,  let  me  never  thrive  but  I 
think  she  is  of  something  more  than  a  human  crea- 
ture 1 O !  had  your  honour  but  set  eyes  on  her, 

you  would  have  said  it  was  a  vision  from  heaven,  a 
cherubim  of  beauty : — For  my  part,  I  can  hardly 
think  it  was  any  thing  but  a  dream  —  then  so  meek, 
so  mild,  so  good-natured  and  generous  I  I  say, 
blessed  is  the  young  woman  who  tends  upon  such  a 
heavenly  creature : — ^And,  poor  dear  young  lady ! 
she  seems  to  be  under  grief  and  affliction,  for  the 
(ears  stole  down  her  lovely  cheeks,  and  looked  for 
ail  t!ie  world  like  orient  pearL" 

Sir  l^uncelot  listened  attentively  to  the  descrip- 
tion, which  reminded  him  of  his  dear  Aurelia,  and 
iif^hing  bitterly,  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Which  ihowi  that  a  man  cannot  alwayi  tip,  when  the  Cup  ia 

at  hi«  Lip. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  doubts,  the  jealousies,  the 
resentments,  the  himuliations,  the  hopes,  the  de- 
spair, the  impatience,  and,  in  a  word,  the  infinite 
disquiets  of  love,  will  be  able  to  conceive  the  sea  of 
a^tation  on  which  our  adventurer  was  tossed  all 
mght  long,  without  repose  or  intermission.  Some- 
times he  resolved  to  employ  all  his  industry'  and 
address  in  discovering  the  place  in  which  Aurelia 
was  sequestered,  that  he  might  rescue  her  from  the 
supposed  restraint  to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 
But  when  his  heart  beat  high  with  the  anticipation 
of  this  exploit,  he  was  suddenly  invaded,  and  all  his 
ardour  checked,  by  the  remembrance  of  that  fatal 
letter,  written  and  signed  by  her  own  hand,  which 
had  divorced  him  from  all  hope,  and  first  unsettled 
his  tmderstanding.  The  emotions  waked  by  this 
remembrance  were  so  strong,  that  he  leaped  from 
the  bed,  and  the  fire  being  still  burning  in  the  chim- 
ney, lighted  a  candle,  £hat  he  might  once  more 
banquet  his  spleen  by  reading  the  original  billet, 
which,  together  with  the  ring  he  had  received  from 
Miss  Damley's  mother,  he  kept  in  a  small  box, 
carefully  deposited  within  his  portmanteau.  This 
being  instantly  unlocked,  he  tmfolded  the  paper* 
and  recited  the  contents  in  these  words : — 

*'  Sir, — Obliged  as  I  am  by  the  passion  you  pmfess,  and 
the  eagerness  with  wlJch  you  endeavour  to  give  me  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  your  regard,  1  feel  some  relnctauce  iu 
making  you  acquainied  with  a  circumstance,  which,  in  all 
protxability,  you  will  not  learn  without  some  disquiet  But 
the  affair  is  become  so  interesting,  I  am  compelled  to  tell 
you,  that  however  agreeable  your  proposals  may  have  been 
to  those  whom  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pleaae  by  every  rea- 
sonable concession,  and  howsoever  you  may  have  been  flat- 
tered by  the  seeming  complacency  with  which  I  have  heard 
your  addresses,  I  now  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  in 
a  decisive  strain,  to  assure  you,  thst,  without  sacrificing  my 
own  peace,  I  cannot  admit  a  continuation  of  your  correspond- 
ence ;  and  that  your  regard  for  me  will  be  best  shown  by 
your  desisting  from  a  pursuit  which  is  altogether  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  happiness  of  '*  Auhklia  Dabmbll." 

Having  pronounced  aloud  the  words  that  com- 
posed this  dismission,  he  hastily  replaced  the  cruel 
scroll,  and  being  too  well  acquainted  with  the  hand 
to  harbour  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  genuine, 
threw  himself  into  his  bed  in  a  transport  of  despair, 
mingled  with  resentment,  during  the  predominancy 
of  which  he  determined  to  proceed  in  the  career  of 
adventure,  and  endeavour  to  forget  the  unkindness 
of  his  mistress  amidst  the  avocations  of  knight- 
errantry. 

Such  was  the  resolution  that  governed  his 
thoughts,  when  he  rose  in  the  morning,  ordered 
Crabshaw  to  saddle  Bronzomarte,  and  demanded  a 
bill  of  his  expense.  Before  these  orders  could  be 
executed,  the  good  woman  of  the  house  entering 
his  apartment,  told  him,  with  marks  of  concern, 
that  t<he  poor  young  laidy.  Miss  Meadows,  had 
dropped  her  pocket-book  in  the  next  chamber, 
where  it  was  found  by  the  hostess,  who  now  pre- 
sented it  unopened. 

Our  knight  having  called  in  Mrs.  Oakley  and 
her  son  as  witnesses,  imfolded  the  book  without 
reading  one  syllable  of  the  contents,  and  found  in 
it  five  bank-notes,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  Perceiving  at  once  the  loss  of  this 
treasure  might  be  attend^  with  the  most  embar- 
rassing consequences  to  the  owner,  and  reflecting 
that  this  was  a  case  which  demanded  the  immediate 
interposition  and  assbtance  of  chivalry,  he  dcclarea 
that  he  himself  wotUd  convey  it  safely  mto  the  hands 
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of  Miss  Meadows ;  and  desired  to  know  the  rood  she 
had  pursued,  that  he  might  set  out  in  quest  of  her 
without  a  moment's  delay.  It  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  this  information  was  obtained 
from  the  postboy,  who  had  been  enjoined  to  secrecy 
by  the  lady,  and  even  gratified  with  a  handsome 
reward  for  his  promised  discretion.  The  same 
method  was  used  to  make  him  disgorge  his  trust ; 
he  undertook  to  conduct  Sir  Launcelot,  who  hired 
a  post-chaise  for  desj^tch,  and  immediately  de- 
parted, after  having  (urected  his  squire  to  follow 
his  track  with  the  horses. 

Yet,  whatever  haste  he  made,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  that  we 
should  outstrip  the  chaise,  and  visit  the  ladies 
before  his  arrival  We  shall  therefore,  without 
circumlocution,  premise,  that  Miss  Meadows  was  no 
other  than  that  paragon  of  beauty  and  goodness, 
the  all-acoompUshed  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel.  ^  She 
had,  with  that  meekness  of  resignation  peculiar  to 
herself  for  some  years,  submitt^  to  every  species 
of  oppression  which  her  uncle's  tyranny  of  dispo- 
sition could  plan,  and  his  unlimited  power  of 
guardianship  execute,  till  at  length  it  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  of  despotism  as  she  couM.  not  endure.  He 
had  projected  a  match  between  hia  niece  and  one 
Fhihp  Sycamore,  Esq.  a  young  man  who  possessed 
a  pretty  considerable  estate  in  the  north  country ; 
who  lik^  Aurelia's  person,  but  was  enamoured  of 
her  fortune,  and  had  offered  to  purchase  Anthony's 
interest  and  alliance  with  certain  .concessions, 
which  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  loose 
principles,  who  would  have  found  it  a  difficult  task 
to  settle  the  accounts  of  hia  wardship. 

According  to  the  present  estimate  of  m'^^rimonial 
felicity.  Sycamore  might  have  found  admittance  as 
a  future  son-in-law  to  any  private  &mily  of  the 
kin^om.  He  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  tall, 
straight,  and  muscular,  with  a  fair,  sleek,  unmean- 
ing mce,  that  promised  more  simplicity  than  ill- 
nature.  His  education  had  not  been  neglected,  and 
he  inherited  an  estate  of  five  thousand  a  year. 
Miss  Darnel,  however,  had  penetration  enough  to 
discover  and  despise  him,  as  a  strange  composition 
of  rapacity  and  profusion,  absurdity  and  good 
sense,  bashfulness  and  impudence,  sel^■conceit  and 
diffidence,  awkwardness  and  ostentation,  insolence 
and  good  nature,  rashness  and  timidity.  He  was 
continually  surrounded  and  preyed  upon  by  certain 
vermin  called  Led  Captains  and  Buffoons,  who 
showed  him  in  leading  strings  like  a  sucking  giant, 
rifled  his  pockets  without  ceremony,  ridiculed  him 
to  his  face,  traduced  his  character,  and  exposed 
him  in  a  thousand  ludicrous  attitudes  for  the  di- 
version of  the  public ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
know  their  knavery,  saw  their  drift,  detested  their 
moi'iils,  and  despised  their  understanding.  He  was 
so  infatuated  by  indolence  of  thought,  and  com- 
munication with  folly,  that  he  would  have  raUier 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  a  ditch  with  com- 
pany, than  be  at  the  pains  of  going  over  a  bridge 
alone ;  and  involved  himself  m  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties, the  natural  consequences  of  an  error  in  the 
first  concoction,  which,  though  he  plainly  saw  it, 
he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  avoid. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Squire  Sycamore,  who 
professed  himself  the  rival  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
m  the  good  graces  of  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel  He 
had  in  this  pursuit  persevered  with  more  constancy 
and  fortitude  than  ne  ever  exerted  in  any  other  in- 
stance.   Being  generally  needy  from  extravagance. 


he  was  stimulated  by  his  wants,  and  animatfd  b^ 
his  vanity,  which  was  artfully  instigated  by  ha 
followers,  who  hoped  to  share  the  spoils  of  his  ne- 
cess.  These  motives  were  reinforced  by  the  in- 
cessant and  eagpr  exhortations  of  Anthony  Darnel 
who  seeing  his  ward  in  the  last  year  of  her 
minority,  thought  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  ia 
securing  his  own  indemnification,  and  snatching 
his  niece  for  ever  fhmi  the  hopes  of  Sir  Xftoncelot, 
whom  he  now  hated  with  redoubled  animosity. 
Finding  Aurelia  d^tf  to  all  his  remonstn&ces, 
proof  against  ill  usage,  and  resolutely  averse  to  the 
proposed  union  with  Sycamore,  he  endeavoured  to 
detach  her  thoughts  "from  Sir  Launcelot,  by  forging 
tales  to  the  prejudice  of  his  constancy  and  moraJ 
character;  and  finally,  by  recapitulating  the  proa& 
and  instances  of  his  distraction,  which  he  partica- 
larized  with  the  most  malicious  exaggerations. 

In  spite  of  all  his  aits,  he  found  it  unpracticable 
to  surmount  her  objections  to  the  purpoeed  alliaooe, 
and  therefore  changed  his  battery.  Lastead  of 
transferring  her  to  Uie  arms  of  his  friend,  he  re- 
solved to  detain  her  in  his  own  power  by  a  legal 
claim,  which  would  invest  him  with  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  her  affiurs.  This  was  a 
charge  of  lunacy,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  conmiission,  to  secure  a  jury  to 
his  wish,  and  be  appointed  sole  committee  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  steward  on  her  estate,  of  which 
he  would  then  be  heir  apparent. 

As  the  first  steps  towards  the  execution  of  thii 
honest  scheme,  he  had  subjected  Aurelia  to  the 
superintendency  and  direction  of  an  old  dnecsa, 
who  had  been  formerly  the  procuress  of  his  {dea- 
sures ;  and  hired  a  new  set  of  servants,  who  wen 
given  to  understand,  at  their  first  admisaon,  that 
the  young  lady  was  disordered  in  her  brain. 

An  impression  of  this  nature  is  easily  preserred 
among  servants,  when  the  master  of  the  family 
thinks  his  interest  is  concerned  in  supporting  the 
imposture.  The  meUuicholj  produced  from  her 
confinement,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  resentmeDt 
under  ill  usage,  were,  by  the  address  of  Anthony, 
and  the  prepossession  of  his  domestics,  perverted 
into  the  ^ects  of  insanitv  ;  and  the  same  interpre- 
tation was  strained  upon  her  most  indifferent  words 
and  actions. 

The  tidings  of  Miss  Darnel's  disorder  were  care- 
fully circulated  in  whispers,  and  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Sycamore,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  information.  From  his  knowledge  of 
Anthony's  disposition,  he  suspected  the  truth  of  the 
report ;  and,  unwilling  to  see  such  a  prize  ravished 
as  it  were  from  his  grasp,  he,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  his  myrmidons,  resolved  to  set  the 
captive  at  liberty,  in  full  hope  of  turning  the  ad- 
ventnre  to  his  own  advantage ;  for  he  argued  in 
this  manner : — **  If  she  is  in  fact  compos  mentis,  htr 
gratitude  will  operate  in  my  behalf^  and  even  pru- 
dence will  advise  her  to  embrace  the  proffered 
asylum  from  the  villany  of  her  uncle.  If  she  is 
really  disordered,  it  wiU  be  no  great  difficulty  to 
deceive  her  into  marriage,  and  then  I  become  her 
trustee  of  course." 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  Sycamore  had 
not  discretion  enough  to  keep  his  own  coonsi'L 
From  weakness  and  vanity,  he  blabbed  the  de&ipi. 
which  in  a  little  time  was  communicated  to  Antbon; 
Darnel  aod  he  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 
Being  infirm  in  his  own  person,  and  consequenJ} 
unfit  for  opposing  the  violence  of  some  defperadocl 
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irhom  he  knew  to  be  the  satellites  of  Sycamore,  he 
prepared  a  private  retreat  for  his  ward  at  the  house 
of  an  old  gentlenum,  the  companion  of  his  youth, 
irhom  he  had  imposed  apon  with  the  fiction  of  her 
heiDf  disordered  m  her  understanding,  and  amused 
with  a  story  of  a  dangerous  design  upon  her  per- 
son. Thus  cautioned  and  instruct^  the  gentleman 
hid  gone  with  his  own  coach  and  servants  to  re- 
ceire  Aorelia  and  her  govemante  at  a  third  house, 
to  irhich  she  had  been  privately  removed  from  her 
node's  habitation ;  and  in  this  journey  it  was  that 
she  had  been  so  accidentally  protected  m)m  the  vio- 
lence of  the  robbers  by  the  mterposition  and  prowess 
of  our  adventurer. 

Ai  he  did  not  wear  his  helmet  in  that  exploit, 
she  recognized  his  features  as  he  passed  the  coach, 
and,  struck  with  the  apparition,  shrieked  aloud. 
She  had  been  assured  by  her  guardian  that  his  de- 
si^  was  to  convey  her  to  her  own  house ;  but  per- 
ceiring  in  the  sequel  that  the  carriage  struck  off 
apon  a  different  road,  and  finding  herself  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  the  began  to  dread  a  much 
more  disagreeaole  fate,  and  conceived  doubts  and 
ideas  that  filled  her  tender  heart  with  horror 
and  affliction.  When  she  expostulated  with  the 
daenna,  she  was  treated  like  a  changeling,  admo- 
nished to  be  quiet,  and  reminded  that  she  was  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  would  manage  her  with 
a  tender  regard  to  her  own  welfiaure,  and  the  honour 
of  her  fiunily.  When  she  addressed  herself  to  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  not  much  subject  to  the 
eootioDs  of  humanity,  and  besides  firmly  persuaded 
that  she  was  deprived  of  her  reason,  he  nuide  no 
answer,  but  laid  his  finger  on  his  mouth  by  way  of 
eajoiniiig  silence. 

This  mysterious  behaviour  aggravated  the  fears 
of  thf  poor  hapless  young  lady ;  and  her  terrors 
waxed  so  strong,  Uiat  when  she  saw  Tom  Clarke, 
vhose  (ace  she  knew,  she  called  aloud  for  assist- 
Mce,  and  even  pronounced  the  name  of  his  patron 
vSir  Launcelot  Greaves,  which  she  imagined  might 
stimalate  him  the  more  to  attempt  something  for 
her  deliTenince. 

The  reader  has  ahready  been  informed  in  what 
manner  the  endeaYOurs  of  Tom  and  his  uncle  mis- 
carried. Miss  DameFs  new  keeper  having  in  the 
coarse  of  his  journey  halted  for  refreshment  at  the 
Black  Lion,  of  which  being  landlord,  he  beliewed 
the  good  woman  and  her  mmily  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  will  and  pleasure,  Aurelia  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  in  private  to  Doll^,  who 
had  a  very  prepossessing  appearance.  She  conveyed 
a  parse  of  money  into  the  hands  of  this^  young 
woman,  telling  her,  while  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks,  that  she  was  a  young  lady  of  fortune, 
io  dan^r,  as  she  apprehended,  of  assassination. 
Thb  hint,  which  she  communicated  in  a  whisper 
while  the  govemante  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  was  sufficient  to  interest  the  compassionate 
iJoUy  in  her  behalf.  As  soon  as  the  coach  departed, 
ihe  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tion; and  as  they  naturally  concluded  that  the 
Toong  lady  expected  their  assbtance,  they  resolved 
to  approve  themselves  worthy  of  her  coimdence. 

Mly  having  enlisted  in  their  design  a  trusty 
coantryman,  one  of  her  own  professed  admirers, 
they  set  out  together  for  the  house  of  the  gentleman 
io  which  the  fair  prisoner  was  confined,  and  waited 
fur  her  in  secret  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  park,  in 
vhich  they  naturally  concluded  she  might  be  in- 
dulged with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  air.    The 


event  justified  their  conception ;  on  the  very  first 
day  of  their  watch  they  saw  her  approach,  accom- 
panied by  her  ^iienna.  I>olly  and  her  attendant 
mimediately  tied  their  horses  to  a  stake,  and  retired 
into  a  thicket,  which  Aurelia  did  not  fail  to  enter. 
Dolly  forthwith  appeared,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
han^  led  her  to  the  horses,  one  of  which  she 
mounted  in  the  utmost  hun^  and  trepidation,  while 
the  countryman  bound  the  duenna  with  a  cord  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  gagged  her  mouth,  and  tied 
her  to  a  tree,  where  he  left  her  to  her  own  medita- 
tions. Then  he  mounted  before  Dolly,  and  through 
unfrequented  paths  conducted  his  charge  to  an  inn 
on  the  post-road,  where  a  chaise  was  ready  for  their 
reception. 

As  he  refused  to  proceed  fiother,  lest  his  absence 
from  his  own  home  should  create  suspicion,  Aurelia 
rewarded  him  liberally,  but  would  not  part  with  her 
fidthful  Dolly,  who  indeed  had  no  inchnation  to  be 
discharged ;  such  an  affection  and  attachment  had 
she  already  acquired  for  the  amiable  fugitive, 
though  she  knew  neither  her  story  nor  her  true 
name.  Aurelia  thought  proper  to  conceal  both, 
and  assumed  the  fictitious  appellation  of  Meadows, 
until  she  should  be  better  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
position and  discretion  of  her  new  attendant 

The  first  resolution  she  could  take,  in  the  present 
flutter  of  her  spirits,  was  to  make  the  best  of  her 
way  to  London,  where  she  thought  she  might  find 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a  female  relation,  mar- 
ried to  an  eminent  physician,  known  by  the  name 
of  Eawdle.  In  the  execution  of  this  hasty  resolve, 
she  trawelled  at  a  violent  rate,  from  stage  to  stage, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  without  halting 
for  nece'^ry  refreshment  or  repose,  until  she 
judged  herself  out  of  danger  of  bein^  oyertaken. 
As  she  appeared  overwhelmed  with  gnef  and  con- 
sternation, the  good-natured  Dolly  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  her  ditiress  with  diverting  discourse,  and, 
amon^  other  less  interesting  stories,  entertained 
her  with  the  adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Cap- 
tain Crowe,  which  she  had  seen  and  heard  recited 
while  they  remained  at  ihe  Black  lion ;  nor  did 
she  fiiil  to  introduce  Mr.  Thonuis  Clarke  in  her 
narrative,  with  such  a  favourable  representation  of 
his  person  and  character,  as  plainly  discovered  that 
her  own  heart  had  received  a  rude  shock  from  the 
irresistible  force  of  his  qualifications. 

The  history  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  was  a 
theme  which  effectually  fixed  the  attention  of 
Aurelia,  distracted  as  her  ideas  must  have  been  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  situation.  The 
particulan  of  his  conduct  since  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  her  had  ceased,  she  heard  with 
equal  concern  and  astonishment;  for,  how  fax 
soever  she  deemed  herself  detached  from  all  possi- 
bility of  future  connexion  with  that  young  gentle- 
man, she  was  not  made  of  such  indifferent  stuff  as 
to  learn  without  emotion  the  calamitous  disorder 
of  an  accomplished  youth,  whose  extraordinary 
virtues  she  could  not  but  revere. 

As  they  had  deviated  from  the  post-road,  taken 
precautions  to  conceal  their  route,  and  made  such 
progress,  that  they  were  now  within  one  day's 
journey  of  London,  the  careful  and  affectionate 
Dolly,  seeing  her  dear  lady  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  used  all  her  natural  rhetoric,  which  was 
very  powerful,  mingled  with  tears  that  flowed  from 
the  heart,  in  perauading  Aurelia  to  enjoy  some 
repose;  and  so  flu*  she  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
that  for  one  night  the  toil  of  travelling  was  inter* 
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mined.  This  recess  from  incredible  fatigue  was  a 
pause  that  afforded  our  adventurer  time  to  OYcrtake 
them  before  they  reached  the  metropolis,  that  rast 
labyrinth,  in  which  Aurelia  might  have  been  for 
ever  lost  to  his  inquiry. 

It  ufas  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  succeeded 
his  departure  from  the  White  Hart,  that  Sir 
Launcelot  arrived  at  the  inn,  where  Miss  Aurelia 
Darnel  had  bespoke  a  dish  of  tea,  and  a  post-chaise 
for  the  next  stage.  He  had  by  inquiry  traced  her 
a  considerable  way,  without  ever  dreaming  who  the 
person  really  was  whom  he  thus  pursued,  and  now 
he  desired  to  speak  with  her  attendant  Dolly  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
of  whose  character  she  had  conceived  a  very 
sublime  idea  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarke ;  but  she  was  still  more  surprised  when  he 
gave  her  to  understand  that  he  had  charged  him- 
self with  a  pocket-book,  containing  the  bank  notes 
which  Miss  Meadows  had  dropped  in  the  house 
where  they  had  been  threatened  with  insult  Miss 
Darnel  had  not  yet  discovered  her  disaster,  when 
her  attendant,  running  into  the  apartment,  presented 
the  prize  which  she  had  received  from  our  ad- 
venturer, with  his  compliments  to  Miss  Meadows, 
implying  a  request  to  be  admitted  into  her  presence, 
that  he  might  make  a  personal  tender  of  his  best 
services. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  amiable  Aurelia 
heard  unmoved  such  a  message  from  a  person, 
whom  her  maid  discovered  to  be  the  identical  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  whose  story  she  had  so  lately 
related;  but  as  the  ensuing  scene  requires  fresh 
attention  in  the  reader,  we  shall  defer  it  till  another 
opportunity,  when  his  spirits  shall  be  recruited  from 
the  fatigue  of  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

E&hibiting  an  Interview,  which,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  win 

interest  the  CurioBtty  of  the  Reader. 

The  mind  of  the  delicate  Aurelia  was  strangely 
agitated  by  the  intelligence  which  she  received 
with  her  pocket-book  from  Dolly.  Confounded  as 
she  was  by  the  nature  of  her  situation,  she  at  once 
perceived  that  she  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  gratitude,  refiise  complying  with  the 
request  of  Sir  Launcelot ;  but,  in  the  first  hurry 
of  her  emotion,  she  directed  Dolly  to  beg,  in  her 
name,  that  she  might  be  excused  for  wearing  a 
mask  at  the  interview  which  he  desired,  as  she  had 
particular  reasons,  which  concerned  her  peace,  for 
retaining  that  disguise.  Our  adventurer  submitted 
to  this  preliminary  with  a  good  grace,  as  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  injunction  of  his  order,  and 
the  duties  of  humanity;  and  he  was  admitted 
without  further  preamble. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  presence  of  Aurelia.  Her 
stature  was  improved  since  he  had  seen  her ;  her 
shape  was  ex(^uisitel]^  formed ;  and  she  received 
hitn  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which  impressed  him 
with  a  very  sublime  idea  of  her  person  and  cha- 
racter. She  was  no  less  affected  at  the  sight  of 
our  adventurer,  who,  though  cased  in  armour,  ap- 
peared with  his  head  uncovered ;  and  the  exercise  of 
travelling  had  thrown  such  a  glow  of  health  and 
vivacity  on  his  features,  which  were  naturally 
elegant  and  expressive,  that  we  will  venture  to  say, 
there  was  not  in  all  England  a  couple  that  excelled 
this  amiable  pair  in  personal  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments.    Aurelia  shone  with  all  the  fabled 


graces  of  nymph  or  goddess ;  and  to  Sir  Lauoedol 
might  be  applied  what  the  divine  poet  Ariostonn 
of  the  prince  Zerbino : 

Nstura  il  fece  e  poi  ruppe  la  etampa. 

"  When  Nature  stampM  him,  she  the  die  deftny'd.* 

Our  adventurer  having  made  his  obeisance  I* 
this  supposed  Miss  Meadows,  told  her,  with  an  air 
of  pleasantry,  that  although  he  thought  him5«lf 
highly  honoured  in  being  admitted  to  her  prejcroee, 
and  allowed  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  as  fuperiur 
beinp  are  adorei,  unseen  ;  yet  his  pleasure  wou^d 
receive  a  very  considerable  addition,  if  she  woaki 
be  pleased  to  withdraw  that  invidious  veil,  that  be 
might  have  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity  which  it  con- 
cealed. Aurelia  immediately  took  off  her  mask, 
saying  with  a  faltering  accent,  **  I  cannot  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  deny  such  a  small  favour  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  laid  me  under  the  most  im« 
portant  obligations." 

The  unexpected  apparition  of  Miss  Aurelia 
Darnel,  beaming  with  all  the  emanations  of  ript-ced 
beauty,  blushing  with  all  the  graces  of  the  mM 
lovely  confusion,  could  not  but  produce  a  ridlrot 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Launcelot  GreaT>'& 
He  was,  indeed,  overwhelmed  vrith  a  mio^rldl 
transport  of  astonishment,  admiration,  affectioo.and 
awe.  The  colour  vanished  from  his  cheeks,  and  be 
stood  gazing  upon  her,  in  silence,  with  the  most 
emphatic  expression  of  countenance. 

Aurelia  was  infected  by  his  disorder.  Shebegu 
to  tremble,  and  the  roses  fluctuated  on  her  face. 
**  I  cannot  forget,"  said  she,  '*  that  I  owe  my  life  td 
the  courage  and  humanity  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  j 
and  that  he  at  the  same  time  rescued  from  the  most] 
dreadful  death  a  dear  and  venerable  parent' 
"  Would  to  Heaven  she  still  survived !"  cried  ocr 
adventurer,  with  great  emotion.  **She  was  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  kind  patroness  of  rj 
felicity !  Mv  guardian  angel  forsook  me  when  she 
expired  I  Her  last  injunctions  are  deep  engraTeo 
on  my  heart !" 

While  he  pronounced  these  words,  she  lifted  berj 
handkerchief  to  her  fair  eyes,  and,  after  some 
pause,  proceeded  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  I  bope. 
sir — I  hope  you  have — I  should  be  sorry— Pardoa 
me,  sir,  I  cannot  reflect  upon  such  an  interesting 
subject  unmoved — '  Here  she  fetched  a  deep 
sigh,  that  was  accompanied  by  a  flood  of  tears; 
while  the  knight  continued  to  bend  his  eyes  npos 
her  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  attention. 

Having  recollected  herself  a  little,  she  endear 
voured  to  shifl  the  conversation :  "  You  have  bee« 
abroad  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you— I  bop^ 
you  were  agreeably  amused  in  your  travels.*'  *'  NOi 
madam,"  said  our  hero,  drooping  his  head,  I  ban 
been  unfortunate."  When  she,  with  the  mort 
enchanting  sweetness  of  benevolence,  expressed 
her  concern  to  hear  he  had  been  unihappT,  and 
her  hope  that  his  misfortunes  were  not  past  renedr; 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  upon  bet 
again,  with  a  look  of  tender  dejection,  "Cut  off, 
said  he,  "  firom  the  possession  of  what  my  ffi^ 
held  most  dear,  I  wished  for  death,  and  was  visitei) 
by  distraction. — I  have  been  abandoned  by  m) 
reason — ^my  youth  is  for  ever  blasted." 

The  tender  heart  of  Aurelia  could  bear  no  mori 
— ^her  knees  began  to  totter,  the  lustre  vanisht^ 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  ha 
attendant.  Sir  Launcelot,  aroused  by  this  circum- 
stance, assisted  Dolly  in  seating  her  mistress  on  i 
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oooch,  where  she  soon  recovered,  and  saw  the 
knight  on  his  knees  before  her.  **  I  am  still  happy/* 
said  he,  **  in  heing  able  to  move  your  compassion, 
though  I  have  been  held  wiworthy  of  your  esteem.*' 
'*Dome  justice,"  she  replied  *,  **my  b^  esteem  has 
been  alwa^  inseparably  connected  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves" — *'  Is  it  possible  ?** 
cried  oar  hero ;  ^  then  surely  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain.  If  I  have  moved  your  compassion,  and 
possess  your  esteem,  I  am  but  one  degree  short 
of  supreme  happiness — that,  however,  is  a  gigantic 
step.— 0  Miss  Darnel !  when  I  remember  that  dear, 
that  melancholy  moment" — So  saying  he  gently 
touched  her  hand,  in  order  to  press  it  to  his  lips, 
tod  perceived  on  her  finger  the  very  individual 
ring  which  he  had  presented  in  her  mother's  pre- 
sence, as  an  interchanged  testimony  of  plighted 
£uth.  Starting  at  the  well-known  object,  the  sight 
of  which  conjured  up  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas, 
**  This,"  said  he,  **  was  once  the  pledge  of  something 
still  more  cordial  than  esteem."  Aurelia,  blushing  at 
this  remark,  while  her  eyes  lightened  with  unusual 
viTscity,  replied,  in  a  severer  tone,  **  Sir,  you 
best  know  how  it  lost  its  original  significa- 
tion.*  ^"By  heaven!  I  do  not.  Madam?"  ex- 
claimed our  adventurer.  **  With  me  it  was  ever 
held  a  sacred  idea  throned  within  my  heart,  che- 
rished with  such  fervency  of  regard,  with  such 
rererence  of  affection,  as  the  devout  anchorite  more 
unreasonably  pays  to  those  sainted  reliques  that 
constitute  the  object  of  his  adoration." — "And, 
Eke  those  reliques,"  answered  Miss  Darnel,  "I 
hiTc  been  insensible  of  my  votary's  devotion. 
A  saint  I  must  have  been,  or  something  more,  to 
know  the  sentiments  of  your  heart  by  inspiration." 
— "IHd  I  forbear,"  said  be,  "  to  express,  to  repeat, 
to  enforce  the  dictates  of  the  purest  passion  that 
ever  warmed  the  human  breast,  until  I  was  denied 
access,  and  formally  discarded  by  that  cruel  dis- 
inissioa." — **I  most  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried 
Aurelia,  interrupting  him  hastily,  "I  know  not 
what  you  mean." — *•  That  fatal  sentence,"  said  he, 
*'if  not  pronounced  by  your  own  lips,  at  least 
written  hyyour  own  fiiir  hand,  which  drove  me 
out  an  ejule  for  ever  from  the  paradise  of  your 
affection."— " I  would  not,"  she  replied,  "do  Sir 
launcelot  Greaves  the  injury  to  suppose  him  cap- 
able of  imposition  ;  but  you  talk  of  tlungs  to  which 
I  am  an  utter  stranger.  I  have  a  right,  sir,  to  de- 
mand of  vour  honour,  that  you  will  not  impute  to 
Be  your  breaking  off  a  connexion,  which — I  would 
—rather  wish — had  never" — "  Heaven  and  earth  1 
what  do  I  hear?"  cried  our  impatient  knight, 
"have  I  not  the  balefbl  letter  to  produce  ?  What 
else  but  Miss  I^onel's  explicit  and  express  declar- 
tdon  could  have  destroyed  the  sweetest  hope  that 
e^er  cheered  my  soul ;  could  have  obliged  me  to 
rnign  all  claim  to  that  felicity  for  which  alone  I 
wished  to  live ;  could  have  filled  my  bosom  with 
unutterable  sorrow  and  despair ;  could  have  even 
divested  me  of  reason,  and  driven  me  from  the 
society  of  men,  a  poor,  forlorn,  wandering  lunatic, 
sw!h  as  you  see  me  now  prostrate  at  your  feet ;  all 
the  blossoms  of  my  youth  withered,  all  the  honotirs 
of  my  family  decayed  ?" 

Auielia  looking wbhfiilly  at  her  lover,  "Sir," 
said  she,  "you  overwhelm  me  with  amazement 
snd  anxiety !  you  are  imposed  upon,  if  you  have 
received  any  such  letter.  You  are  deceived,  if  you 
^M>aght  Aurelia  Darnel  could  be  so  insensible, 
ungrateful,  and— inconstant" 


This  last  word  she  pronounced  with  some  hesi- 
tation, and  a  downcast  look,  while  her  &ce  under- 
went a  total  suffusion,  and  the  knight's  heart  began 
to  palpitate  with  all  the  violence  of  emotion.  He 
eagerly  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, in  interrupted  phrase,  "  Can  it  be  possible  ? — 
Heaven  grant — Sure  this  is  no  illusion ! — O  Madam ! 
— shall  I  call  you  my  Aurelia  ?  My  heart  is  bursting 
with  a  thousand  fond  thoughts  and  presages.  You 
shall  see  that  dire  paper  which  has  been  the  source 
of  all  my  woes — it  is  the  constant  companion  of 
mj  travels — last  night  I  nourished  my  chagrin 
with  the  perusal  of  its  horrid  contents." 

Aurelia  expressed  great  impatience  to  view  th^ 
cruel  forgery,  for  such  she  assured  him  it  must  U.\ 
But  he  could  not  gratify  her  desire,  till  the  arrival 
of  his  servant  with  the  portmanteau.  In  the  mean 
time,  tea  was  called.  The  lovers  were  seated.  He 
looked  and  languished ;  she  flushed  and  faltered. 
All  was  doubt  and  delirium,  fondness  and  flutter. 
Their  mutual  disorder  communicated  itself  to  the 
kind-hearted  sympathizing  Dolly,  who  had  been 
witness  to  the  interview,  and  deeply  affected  at  the 
disclosure  of  the  scene.  Unspeakable  was  her  sur- 
prise, when  she  found  her  mistress,  Miss  Meadows, 
was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Aurelia  Darnel, 
whose  eulogium  she  had  heard  so  eloquently  pro- 
nounced by  her  sweetheart,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke ; 
a  discovery  which  still  more  endeared  her  lady 
to  her  affection.  She  had  wept  plentifully  at  the 
progress  of  their  mutual  explanation,  and  was  now 
so  disconcerted,  that  she  scarce  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  orders  she  had  received.  She  set  the  kettle 
on  the  table,  and  pbced  the  tea-board  on  the  fire. 
Her  concision,  by  attracting  the  notice  of  her  mis- 
tress, helped  to  relieve  her  from  her  own  embar- 
rassing situation.  She,  with  her  own  delicate  hands, 
rectified  the  mistake  of  Dolly,  who  still  continued 
to  sob,  and  said,  "  Yau  may  think,  my  Leady  Dar- 
nel, as  haw  I'aive  y eaten  hool-cheese ;  but  it  y'an't 
soa.  I'se  think,  vor  mai  peart,  as  how  I'aive  bean 
bewitched." 

Sir  Launcelot  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Dolly,  whose  goodness  of  heart  and  attach- 
ment Aurelia  did  not  fail  to  extol,  as  soon  as  her 
back  was  turned.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
conmiendation,  that,  the  next  time  she  entered  the 
room,  our  adventurer,  for  the  first  time,  considered 
her  face,  and  seemed  to  be  struck  with  her  features. 
He  asked  her  some  questions,  which  she  could  not 
answer  to  his  satisfaction ;  applauded  her  regard 
for  her  lady,  and  assured  her  of  his  friendship  and 
protection.  He  now  begged  to  know  the  cause 
that  obliged  his  Aurelia  to  travel  at  such  a  rate, 
and  in  such  an  equipage ;  and  she  informed  him  of 
those  particulars  which  we  have  already  commu- 
nicated to  our  reader. 

Sir  Launcelot  glowed  with  resentment,  when  he 
understood  how  his  dear  Aurelia  had  been  op- 
pressed by  her  perfidious  and  cruel  guardian.  He 
bit  his  nether  hp,  rolled  his  eyes  around,  started 
fh>m  his  seat,  and  striding  across  the  room,  "£ 
remember,"  said  he,  "  the  dyingwords  of  her  who 

now  is  a  saint  in  heaven *That  violent  man, 

mv  brother-in-law,  who  is  Aurelia's  sole  guardian, 
will  thwart  her  wishes  with  every  obstacle  that 
brutal  resentment  and  implacable  malice  can  con- 
trive.'— What  followed,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
repeat  But  she  concluded  with  these  words — *  The 
rest  we  must  leave  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence.' Was  it  not  Providence  that  sent  me  hither 
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to  guard  and  protect  the  iignred  A^irelia  ?"  Then 
turning  to  Miss  Darnel,  whose  eyes  streamed  with 
tears,  he  added,  **Ye8,  divine  creature!  Heayen, 
careful  of  your  safety,  and  in  compassion  to  m^ 
sufiferings,  hath  guided  me  hither,  in  this  mjrsten- 
ous  manner,  that  I  might  defend  you  from  yiolence, 
and  enjoy  this  transition  from  madness  to  delibe- 
ration, from  despair  to  felicity." 

So  saying,  he  approached  this  amiable  mourner, 
this  fragrant  flower  of  beauty,  flittering  with  the 
dew-drops  of  the  morning;    this  sweetest,   and 
gentlest,  loyeliest  ornament  of  human  nature.    He 
gazed  upon  her  with  looks  of  love  inefiGaible ;  he 
sat  down  by  her ;  he  pressed  her  soft  hand  in  his ; 
he  began  to  fear  that  all  he  saw  was  the  flattering 
yision  of  a  distempered  brain;   he  looked  and 
sighed,   and,    turning   up    his  eyes    to  Heaven, 
breathed,  in  broken  murmurs,  the  chaste  raptures 
of  his  souL    The  tenderness  of  this  communica- 
tion was  too  |>ainful  to  be  long  endured.    Aurelia 
industriously  mterposed  other  subjects  of  discourse, 
that  his  attention  might  not  be  dangerously  over- 
charged, and  the  afternoon  passed  insensibly  away. 
Though  he  had  determined,  in  his  own  mmd, 
never  more  to  quit  this  idol  of  his  soul,  they  had 
not  yet  concerted  any  plan  of  conduct,  when  their 
happiness  was  all  at  once  interrupted  by  a  repe- 
tition of  cries,  denoting  horror;  and  a  servant 
coming  in,  said  he  believed  some  rogues  were  mur- 
dering a  traveller  on  the  highway.    The  supposi- 
tion c^  such  distress  operated  like  gunpowder  on 
the  disposition  of  our  adventurer,  who,  without 
considering  the  situation  of  Aurelia,  and  indeed 
without  seeing,  or  being  capable  to  think  on  her  or 
any  other  subject  for  the  time  being,  ran  directly 
to  the  stable,  and  mounting  the  first  horse  which  he 
found  saddled,  issued  out  in  the  twilight,  having  no 
other  weapon  but  his  sword.    He  rode  full  speed  to 
the  spot  whence  the  cries  seemed  to  proceed ;  but 
they  sounded  more  remote  as  he  advanced.  Never- 
theless, he  followed  them  to  a  considerable  distance 
f^om  the  road,  over  fields,  ditches,  and  hedges ;  and 
at  last  came  so  near,  that  he  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  voice  of  his  own  s<^uire,  Timothy  Crab- 
shaw,  bellowing  for  mercy,  with  hideous  vocifera- 
tion.   Stimulated  by  this  recognition,  he  redoubled 
his  career  in  the  dark,  till  at  length  his  horse 
plunged  into  a  hole,  the  nature  of  which  he  could 
not  comprehend ;  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
disengage  him.    It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  himself  clambered  over  a  ruined  wall,  and  re- 
gained the  open  ground.    Here  he  groped  about, 
in  the  utmost  impatience  of  anxiety,  ignorant  of 
the  place,  mad  with  vexation  for  the  fate  of  his 
unfortunate  squire,  and  between  whiles  invaded 
with  a  pang  of  concern  for  Aurelia,  left  among 
stran^rs,  unguarded,  and  alarmed.    In  the  midst 
of  this  emotion,  he  bethought  himself  of  hallooing 
aloud,  that,  in  case  he  should  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  inhabited  place,  he  might  be  heard  and 
assisted.    He  accordingly  practised  this  expedient, 
which  was  not  altogether  without  effect;  for  he 
was  immediately  answered  by  an  old  friend,  no 
other  than  his  own  steed  Bronzomarte,  who,  hear- 
ing his  master's  voice,  neighed  strenuously  at  a 
small  distance.    The  knight,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  sound,  heard  it  with  astonishment,  and, 
advancing  in  the  right  direction,  found  his  noble 
charger  fastened  to  a  tree.    He  forthwith  untied 
and  mounted  him ;  then,  laying  the  reins  upon  his 
neck,  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  path,  in  which 


he  began  to  travel  with  equal  steadinen  and  expe- 
dition.   They  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  the 
knight's  ears  were  again  saluted  by  the  cries  d 
Crabshaw  ;^  which  Bronzomarte  no  sooner  heard, 
than  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed,  and  quid- 
ened  his  pace,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the 
squire's  distress,  and  hastened  to  his  relie£   Sir 
Launcelot,  notwithstanding  his  own  disquiet,  oodd 
not  help  observing  and  admiring  this  genemos 
sensibility  of  his  horse.    He  began  to  think  himsd! 
some  hero  of  romance,  mounted  upon  a  iringcd 
steed,  inspired  with  reason,  directed  by  some  h> 
mane  enchanter,  who  pitied  virtue  in  distress.  All 
circumstances  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
commotion  in  the  mind  of  our  adventorer  produced 
some  such  delirium.    All  night  he  contmoed  the 
chase ;  the  voice,  which  was  repeated  at  interrais, 
still  retreating  before  him,  till  the  morning  begin 
to  appear  in  the  east,  when,  by  divers  piteoBS 
groans,  he  was  directed  to  the  comer  of  a  wood, 
where  he  beheld  his  miserable  squire  stretched 
upon  the  grass,  and  Gilbert  feeding  by  him  alto- 
gether unconcerned,  the  helmet  and  the  lance  sat- 
pended  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  the  portmantetn 
safely  fixed  upon  the  crupper. 

The  knight,  riding  up  to  Crabshaw,  with  eqoal 
surprise  and  concern,  asked  what  had  brought  him 
there?  and  Timothy,  after  some  pause,  daring 
which  he  surveyed  his  master  with  a  mefhl  aspect, 
answered,  "  The  deviL"  **  One  would  imagine, 
indeed,  you  had  some  such  conveyance,"  said  Sir 
Launcelot  "  I  have  followed  your  cries  since  laH 
evening,  I  know  not  how  nor  whither,  and  never 
could  come  up  with  you  till  this  moment  But. 
say,  what  damage  have  you  sustained,  that  yoa  lie 
in  that  wretched  posture,  and  groan  so  dismally?* 
"  I  can't  guess,"  replied  the  squire,  "  if  it  bean't 
that  mai  hoole  carcase  is  drilled  into  oilet  hoQi& 
and  my  flesh  pinched  into  a  jelly." — "How! 
wherefore !"  cried  the  knight ;  "  who  were  the 
miscreants  that  treated  you  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner?  Do  you  know  the  ruffiAns?*'  ''I  knov 
nothing  at  all,"  answered  the  peevish  squire,  *'bat 
that  I  was  tormented  by  vive  houndred  and  rifiT 
thousand  legions  of  devils,  and  here's  an  ei^ 
oon't"  "Well,  you  must  have  a  little  patience, 
Crabshaw— there's  a  salve  for  every  sore." — **  Ya» 
mought  as  well  tell  ma,  for  every  zow  there's  a 
zirreverence."  "  For  a  man  in  your  coi^tioB. 
methinks  you  talk  very  much  at  your  ease — try  if 
you  can  get  up  and  moimt  Gilbert,  that  yon  msj 
be  conveyed  to  some  place  where  you  can  ban 
proper  assistance. — So — well  done— cheerly  V 

Timothj  actually  made  an  effort  to  rise,  bat  fSell 
down  again,  and  uttered  a  dismal  yeO.  Then  his 
master  exhorted  him  to  take  advantage  of  a  paii 
wall,  by  which  he  lay,  and  rsdse  himself  gradnally 
upon  it  Crabshaw,  eyeing  him  askance,  cakl,  by 
way  of  reproach,  for  his  not  alighting  and  assisting: 
him  in  person,  **  Thatch  your  house  with  t— ^  and 
you'll  have  more  teachers  than  reachers." — ^Having 
pronounced  this  inelegant  adage,  he  made  shift  to 
stand  upon  his  legs ;  and  now,  the  knight  lending  a 
hand,  was  mount^  upon  Gilbert,  though  not  wiSi* 
out  a  world  of  ohs  1  and  ahs !  and  other  ejaculatioQs 
of  pain  and  impatience. 

As  they  jogged  on  together,  our  adventurer 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  squire ;  but  all  the  informa- 
tion  he  could  obtain,  amounted  to  a  very  imperfea 
sketch  of  the  adventure.    By  dint  of  a  thoasaad 
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laterrogaaoas,  he  understood,  that  Crabshaw  had 
beeOf  in  the  preceding  evening,  encountered  by 
three  perBons  on  horseback,  with  Venetian  masks 
on  their  faces,  which  he  mistook  for  their  natural 
features,  and  was  terrified  accordingly.  That  thej 
not  only  presented  pistols  to  his  breast,  and  led  his 
horse  oat  of  the  highway ;  but  pricked  him  with 
goads,  and  pinched  him,  from  time  to  time,  till  he 
screamed  with  the  torture.  That  he  was  led  tiirough 
onfreqaented  places  across  the  country,  sometimes 
at  an  easy  trot,  sometimes  at  full  gallop,  and  tor- 
mented  all  night  by  those  hideous  demons,  who 
Tanished  at  day-break,  and  left  him  lying  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  found  by  his  master. 

This  was  a  mystery  which  our  hero  could  by  no 
meaos  unriddle.  It  was  the  more  unaccountable, 
as  the  squire  had  not  been  robbed  of  his  money, 
horses,  and  baggage.  He  was  eyen  disposed  to  be- 
lieTe  that  Crabshaw's  brain  was  disordered,  and 
the  whole  account  he  had  giyen  no  more  than  a 
mere  chimera.  This  opinion,  however,  he  could 
no  longer  retain,  when  he  arrived  at  an  inn  on 
the  p<»t-road,  and  found,  upon  examination,  that 
Timothy's  lower  extremities  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  body  speckled  with 
hrid  inarks  of  contusion.  But  he  was  still  more 
chagrined  when  the  landlord  informed  him,  that  he 
▼as  thirty  miles  distant  firom  the  place  where  he 
had  left  Aorelia,  and  that  his  way  lay  through 
cross-roads,  which  were  almost  impassable  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
he  gave  directions  that  his  squire  should  be  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  chamber, 
as  he  complained  more  and  more  ;  and,  indeed,  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  fatigue,  the 
pain,  and  terror  he  had  undergone.  A  neighbour- 
ing apothecary  being  called,  and  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  could  not  for  some  days  be  in  a 
condition  to  travel,  his  master  deposited  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  handj,  desiring  he  might  be  properly 
attended  till  he  should  hear  fdrther.  Then  mounting 
Bronxomarte,  he  set  out  with  a  guide  for  the  place  he 
had  left,  not  without  a  thousand  fears  and  perplexi- 
ties, arismg  from  the  reflection  of  having  left  the 
jewel  of  his  heart  with  such  precipitation. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Which,  It  b  to  be  boped.  the  Reader  will  find  an  agreeable 
medlej  of  Mirth  and  Madnees,  Senee  and  Abeurdlty. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  our  adventurer 
afflicted  himself;  his  fears  were  but  too  prophetic. 
When  he  alighted  at  the  inn,  which  he  had  left  so 
abmptly  the  preceding  evening,  he  ran  directly  to 
the  apartment  where  he  had  been  so  happy  in 
Aiirelia*8  company ;  but  her  he  saw  not — all  was 
solitary.  Turning  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
^  followed  him  into  Uie  room,  **  Where  is  the 
lady?"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  impatience.  Mine 
hostess  screwing  up  her  features  into  a  very  demure 
aspect,  said  she  saw  so  many  ladies  she  could  not 
VfetenA  to  know  who  he  meant  **!  tell  thee, 
woman,**  exclaimed  the  knight,  in  a  louder  accent, 
"thon  never  sawest  such  another — ^I  mean  that 
miracle  of  beauty — **  **  Very  like,"  replied  the 
^ame,  as  she  retired  to  the  room  door.  ^  Husband, 
^'re's  one  as  axes  concemine  a  miracle  of  beauty ; 
hi,  hi,  hL  Can  you  give  him  any  information 
aboQt  this  miracle  of  beauty?  O  la!  hi,  hi,  hi.** 
Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  innkeeper 
idva]idng,and  surveying  Sir  Launcelot,  **  Friend," 
nid he,  **yoa  are  the  persoD  that  carried  ofif  my 


horse  out  of  the  stable.*'  **  Tell  me  not  of  a  horse — 
where  is  the  young  lady?"  **  Now,  I  will  teU  you  of 
the  horse,  and  FU  make  you  find  him  too  before 
you  and  I  part**  **  Wretched  animal !  how  dar'st 
thou  dally  with  my  impatience  ?  Speak,  or  despair 
— ^what  is  become  of  Miss  Meadows?  Say,  did 
she  leave  this  place  of  her  own  accord,  or  was  she 
— hah  I  speak — answer,  or  by  the  powers  above — ** 
**  m  answer  you  flat — she  you  call  Miss  Meadows 
is  in  verv  go<xi  hands — so  you  may  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  score  **  **  Saored  Heaven !  explain  your 
meaning,  miscreant,  or  1*11  make  you  a  dreadftil 
example  to  all  the  insolent  publicans  of  the  realm." 
So  saying,  he  seized  him  with  one  hand  and  dashed 
him  on  the  floor,  set  one  foot  on  his  belly,  and 
kept  him  trembling  in  that  prostrate  attitnde.  The 
ostler  and  waiter  flying  to  the  assistance  of  their 
master,  our  adventurer  unsheathed  his  sword,  de- 
claring he  would  dismiss  their  souls  from  their 
bodies,  and  exterminate  the  whole  family  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  if  they  would  not  immediately 
give  him  the  satisfaction  he  required. 

The  hostess  being  by  this  time  terrified  almost 
out  of  her  senses,  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
begging  he  would  spare  their  lives,  and  promising 
to  declare  the  whole  truth.  He  would  not,  however, 
remove  his  feet  from  the  body  of  her  husband  until 
she  told  him,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  sallied  out  upon  the  supposed  robbers,  two 
chaises  arrivad,  each  drawn  bv  four  horses ;  that  two 
men,  armed  with  pistols,  alighted  from  one  of  them, 
laid  violent  hands  upon  the  young  ladv  $  and,  not- 
withstanding her  struggling  and  shrieking,  forced 
her  into  the  other  carriage,  in  which  was  an  infirm 
gentleman,  who  called  himself  her  guardian ;  that 
the  maid  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  third  servant,  to 
follow  with  a  third  chaise,  which  was  got  ready 
with  all  possible  despatch,  while  the  other  two  pro- 
ceeded at  full  speed  on  the  road  to  London.  It  was 
by  this  communicative  lacquey  the  people  of  the 
house  were  informed  that  the  old  gentleman  his 
master  was  Squire  Darnel,  the  young  lady  his  niece 
and  ward,  and  our  adventurer  a  needy  sharper  who 
wanted  to  make  a  prey  of  her  fortune. 

The  knight,  fired  even  almost  to  frenzy  by  this 
intimation,  spumed  the  carcase  of  his  host;  and, 
his  eye  gleaming  terror,  rushed  into  the  yiird,  in 
order  to  mount  Bronzomarte  and  pursue  the  ravisher, 
when  he  was  diverted  firom  his  purpose  by  a  new 
incident 

One  of  the  postillions,  who  had  driven  the  chaise 
in  which  Dolly  was  conveyed,  happened  to  arrive 
at  that  instant ;  when,  seeing  our  hero,  he  ran  up  to 
him  cap  in  hand,  and,  presenting  a  letter,  accosted 
him  in  these  words :  **  rleaae  your  noble  honour,  if 
your  honour  be  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  of  the  West 
ttiding,  here's  a  letter  firom  a  gentlewoman,  that  I 
promised  to  deliver  into  your  honour's  own  hands." 

The  knight,  snatching  the  letter  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  broke  it  up,  and  found  the  contents  couched 
in  these  terms : 

"  Honoured  Sir, — The  man  as  gi'en  me  leave  to  lat  jraw 
knaw  my  dear  leady  !■  going  to  Loondon  with  her  unkle 
Squaire  Darnel.  Be  not  eonzerned,  honoured  sir,  vor  I'se 
take  it  on  mat  laife  to  let  yaw  knaw  wheare  we  be  settled,  if 
sobe  I  can  vlnd  where  you  loadge  in  Loondon.  The  man  saya 
yaw  may  put  it  In  the  pooblic  prints.  I  houp  the  ttareheir 
will  be  honeat  enuff  to  deliver  this  acrowl ;  and  that  yoor 
honour  will  pardon       "  Your  nmbll  servant  to  command, 

*'  Dorothy  CowsLTr. 

'*  P.S.  Please  my  kaind  sarvioe  to  laayer  Clarke.  8<iniTe 
Darnel's  man  is  very  dvil  vor  sartain ;  but  Tave  no  thoughts 
on  him  111  assure  yaw.  Marry  hap,  worse  wart  may  have  a 
better  chap,  as  the  saving  goea.** 
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Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  than  the  de- 
livery of  this  billet,  ^hich  he  had  no  sooner  perused 
than  his  reflection  retomed,  and  he  entered  into  a 
serious  deliberation  with  his  own  heart  He  con- 
sidered that  Aurelia  was  by  this  time  far  beyond  a 
possibility  of  being  overtaken,  and  that  by  a  pre- 
cipitate pursuit  he  should  only  expose  his  own 
infirmities.  He  confided  in  the  attachment  of  his 
mistress,  and  in  the  fidelity  of  her  maid,  who  would 
find  opportunities  of  communicating  her  sentiments 
by  means  of  this  lacquey,  of  whom  he  perceived 
by  the  letter  she  had  already  made  a  conquest  He 
therefore  resolved  to  bridle  his  impatience,  to  pro- 
ceed leisurely  to  London,  and,  instead  of  taking 
any  rash  step  which  might  induce  Anthony  Damd 
to  remove  his  niece  from  that  city,  remain  in 
seeming  quiet  until  she  should  be  settled,  and  her 
guardian  returned  to  the  country.  Aurelia  had 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  Doctor  Kawdle,  and 
from  him  he  expected  in  due  time  to  receive  the 
most  interesting  mformation. 

These  reflections  had  an  instantaneous  effect 
upon  our  hero,  whose  rage  immediately  subsided, 
and  whose  visage  gradually  resumed  its  natural 
cast  of  courtesy  and  good  humour.  He  forthwith 
gratified  the  postillion  with  such  a  remuneration  as 
sent  him  dancing  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  did 
not  fail  to  extol  the  generosity  and  inmiense  fortune 
of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves. 

Our  adventurer's  next  step  was  to  see  Bronzo- 
marte  properly  accommodated ;  then  he  ordered  a 
refreshment  for  himself,  and  retired  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  mine  host  with  his  wife  and  tJi  the 
servants  waited  on  him  to  beseech  his  honour  to 
forgive  their  impertinence,  which  was  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  his  honour's  quality,  and  the 
false  information  they  had  receive<i  from  the  gen- 
tleman's servant  Ue  had  too  much  magnanimity 
to  retain  the  least  resentment  agsdnst  such  incon- 
siderable objects.  He  not  only  pardoned  them 
without  hesitation,  but  assured  the  landlord  he 
would  be  accountable  for  the  horse,  which,  how- 
ever, was  that  same  evening  brought  home  by  a 
country  man,  who  had  found  him  pounded  as  it 
were  within  the  walls  of  a  ruined  cottage.  As  the 
knight  had  been  greatly  fieitigued  without  enjoying 
any  rest  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  he  resolved  to 
indulge  himself  with  one  night's  repose,  and  then 
return  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  squire  in- 
disposed; for  by  this  time  even  his  concern  for 
Timothy  had  recurred. 

On  a  candid  scrutiny  of  his  own  heart,  he  found 
himself  much  less  imhappy  than  he  had  been  before 
his  interview  with  Aurelia ;  for,  instead  of  being 
as  formerly  tormented  with  ihe  pangs  of  despairing 
love,  which  had  actually  unsettled  his  understanding, 
he  was  now  happily  convinced  that  he  had  inspir^ 
the  tender  breast  of  Aurelia  with  mutual  affection ; 
and  though  she  was  invidiously  snatched  from  his 
embrace  m  the  midst  of  such  endearments  as  had 
wound  up  his  soul  to  ecstasy  and  transport,  he  did 
not  doubt  of  being  able  to  rescue  her  from  the 
power  of  an  inhuman  kinsman,  whose  guardianship 
would  soon  of  course  expire;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  rested  with  the  most  perfect  dependence  on 
her  constancy  and  virtue. 

As  he  next  day  crossed  the  country,  ruminating 
on  the  disaster  that  had  befiillen  his  squire,  and 
could  now  compare  circumstances  coolly,  he  easily 
comprehended  the  whole  scheme  of  that  adventure, 
which  was  no  other  than  an  artifice  of  Anthony 


Darnel  and  his  emissaries  to  draw  him  from  tbe 
inn,  where  he  proposed  to  execute  his  densn  upoo 
the  innocent  Aurelia.  He  took  it  for  granted  tlist 
the  uncle,  having  been  made  acqnaintfd  with  his 
niece's  elopement,  had  followed  her  track  by  the 
help  of  such  information  as  he  received,  from  one 
stage  to  another;  and  that,  receiving  more  par^ 
ticulars  at  the  White  Hart  touching  Sir  Launcelot, 
he  had  formed  the  scheme  in  which  Crabshaw  vas 
an  involuntary  instrument  towards  the  seductioDof 
his  master. 

Amusing  himself  with  these  and  other  cofi;ita- 
tions,  our  hero  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination,  and  entering  the  inn  where 
Timothy  had  been  left  at  sick  quarters,  chanced  to 
meet  the  apothecary  retiring  precipitately  in  a  very 
unsavoury  pickle  fh>m  the  chamber  of  his  patieat 
When  he  inquired  about  the  health  of  his  squire, 
this  retainer  to  medicine,  wiping  himself  all  the 
while  with  a  napkin,  answered  in  manifest  cod- 
fusion,  that  he  apprehended  him  to  be  in  a  very 
dangerous  way  fh>m  an  inflammation  of  the  pia  wtater, 
which  had  produced  a  most  furious  delirimn.  Tha 
he  proceeded  to  explain,  in  technical  terms,  the 
method  of  cure  he  had  followed ;  and  concluded 
with  telling  him  the  poor  squire's  brain  was  lo 
outrageously  disordered,  that  he  had  rejected  all 
administration,  and  just  thrown  an  urinal  in  his  hot. 

The  knight's  humanity  being  alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, he  resolved  tnat  Crabahaw  should  haTe 
the  benefit  of  further  advice,  and  aaked  if  there 
was  not  a  physician  in  the  place?  The  apothecary, 
after  some  intellections  of  hesitation,  owned  there 
was  a  doctor  m  the  yillase,  an  odd  sort  of  s 
humourist ;  but  he  believed  ne  had  not  much  to  do 
in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and  was  not  much 
used  to  the  forms  of  prescription.  He  was  counted 
a  scholar,  to  be  sure,  but  as  to  his  medical  ct^acitv 
— he  woiQd  not  take  upon  him  to  say.  *'No 
matter,"  cried  Sir  Launcelot,  **•  he  may  strike  out 
some  lucky  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient, 
and  I  desire  you  will  call  him  instantly." 

While  the  apothecary  was  absent  on  this  service, 
our  adventurer  took  it  in  his  head  to  question  the 
landlord  about  the  character  of  this  physician, 
which  had  been  so  unfavourably  represented,  and 
received  the  following  information : — 

''For  my  peart,  measter,  I  knows  nothing  amia 
of  the  doctor — ^he's  a  quiet  sort  of  an  in<mensiTe 
man ;  uses  my  house  sometimes,  and  pays  for  what 
he  has,  like  the  rest  of  my  customers.  They  says 
he  deals  very  little  in  physic  stuff,  but  cures  his 
patients  with  fhsting  and  water-gruel,  whereby  he 
can't  expect  the  'pouiecary  to  be  his  friend.  Yoa 
knows,  master,  one  must  live,  and  let  tive,  as  the 
saying  is.  I  must  say,  he,  for  the  value  of  three 
guineas,  set  up  my  wife's  constitution  in  such  a 
manner,  Uiat  I  have  saved  within  these  two  years* 
I  believe,  forty  pounds  in  'pothecary's  billsL  Bst 
what  of  that  ?  Every  man  must  eat,  thof  at  amother'i 
expense ;  and  I  should  be  in  a  deadly  hole  myself 
if  all  my  customers  should  take  it  in  their  beads  to 
drink  nothing  but  water-gruel,  because  it  is  good 
for  the  constitution.  Thank  God,  I  have  as  good 
a  constitution  as  e'er  a  man  in  England,  but  for 
all  that,  I  and  my  whole  fimiily  bleed  and  purge, 
and  take  a  diet-drink  twice  a  year,  by  way  cf 
serving  the  'pochecary,  who  is  a  very  honest  man, 
and  a  very  good  neighbour." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  tbe  retura 
of  the  apothecary  with  the  doctor,  who  had  vciy 
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little  of  the  ftcnlty  in  his  appearance.  He  was 
dressed  remarkably  plain ;  seemed  to  be  tamed  of 
fiify ;  had  a  careless  air,  and  a  sarcastical  torn  in 
his  countenance.  Before  he  entered  the  sick  man's 
chamber,  he  asked  some  questions  concerning  the 
disease ;  and  when  the  apothecary,  pointing  to  his 
ovn  head,  said,  **  It  lies  all  here,  the  doctor,  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Lanncelot,  replied,  **  IS  that  be  all  there's 
nothing  in  it" 

Upon  a  more  particular  inquiry  about  the  symp- 
toms, he  was  told  that  the  blood  was  seemmgly 
Tiscons,  and  salt  upon  the  tongue ;  the  urine  re- 
markably acrosaline ;  and  the  fa»;es  atrabilious  and 
fstid.    When  the  doctor  said  he  would  engage  to 
find  the  same  phenomena  in  every  healthy  man  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  t1:«  apothecary  added,  that  the 
patient  was  manifiuitly  comatous,  and  moreover 
af9icted  with  griping  pains  and  borborygmata. 
**  A  f— t  for  your  borborygmata,"  cried  the  physi- 
cian; ''what  has  been  done?"    To  this  question, 
he  replied,  that  venesection  had  been  three  times 
performed;  that  a  vesicatory  had  been  applied 
into'  fcaptdat;  that  the   patient  had  taken  oc- 
eaaonally  of  a  cathartic   apozem,  and  between 
whiles,  alezipharmic  boluses  and  neutral  draughts. 
—''Neutral,  indeed,"  said  the  doctor ;  ^  so  neutral, 
that  I'll  be  crucified  if  ever  they  declare  either  for 
the  patient  or  the  disease."    So  saying,  he  brushed 
into  Crabfihaw*s  chamber,  followed  by  our  adven- 
turer, who  was  almost  sufifoc^ed  at  his  first  en- 
trance.   The  day  was  close ;  the  window-shutters 
vere  fiisteoed ;  a  hn^  fire  blazed  in  the  chimney ; 
thick  harateen  curtains  were  close  drawn  round  the 
hed,  where  the  wretched  squire  lay  extended  under 
an  enormous  load  of  blankets.  The  nurse,  who  had 
>I1  the  exteriors  of  a  bawd  given  to  drink,  sat  stew- 
ing in  this  apartment  like  a  damned  soul  in  some 
infernal  bagmo ;  but  rising  when  the  company  en- 
tered, made  her  curtsies  with  great  decorum. — 
"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  **how  does  your  patient, 
nurse?— ''Blessed  be  God  for  it,  I  hope  in  a  fiedr 
way.    To  be  sure  his  aposem  has  had  a  blessed 
effect— five  and  twenty  stools  since  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    But  Uien,  a'would  not  suffer  the 
hlisters  to  be  put  upon  lus  thighs.    Good  lack  I 
alias  been  mortally  obstropolous,  and  out  of  his 
senses  all  this  blessed  day."—**  Yon  lie,"  cried  the 
squire,  **•  I  an't  out  of  my  seven  senses,  thof  Pm  half 
naad  with  veamtion."  *^ 

The  doctor  having  withdrawn  the  curtain,  the 
liapless  squire  appeared  very  pale  and  ghastly ;  and 
having  surveyed  his  master  with  a  rueful  aspect, 
addressed  him  in  these  words : — "  Sir  Knight,  I 
heg  a  boon.  Be  pleased  to  tie  a  stone  about  the 
neck  of  the  apothecary,  and  a  halter  about  the 
peck  of  the  nurse,  and  throw  the  one  into  the  next 
river,  and  the  other  over  Uie  next  tree,  and  in  so 
doing,  you  will  do  a  charitable  deed  to  ^our  fellow- 
creatnres ;  for  he  and  she  do  the  devil's  work  in 
pirtneiship,  and  have  sent  many  a  score  of  their 
hetters  home  to  him  before  their  time." — **  Oh,  he 
hf^^ns  to  talk  sensibly."—*'  Have  a  |^ood  heajt," 
said  the  physician. — **  What  is  your  usorder  ?" — 
"Physic.*--**  What  do  you  chiefly  complain  of?" 
-**The  doctor."— '-Does  your  head  ache?"— **  Yea, 
with  impertinence." — '*  Have  you  a  pain  in  your 
hack  r— "  Yes,  where  the  blister  Ues.''— **  Are  you 
sick  at  stomach?"— ** Yes,  with  hunger."— •* Do 
y<5a  feel  any  shiverings  ?" — **  Always  at  sight  of 
the  apothecary  ?" — **  Do  yon  perceive  any  load  in 
your  bowels?^ — **I  would  the  apothecary's  con- 


science was  as  clear." — **  Are  you  thirsty  ?" — •*  Not 
thirsty  enough  to  drink  barley-water." — "Be 
pleased  to  look  into  his  fauces,"  said  the  apothe- 
cary $  *'  he  has  got  a  rough  tongue,  and  a  very  foul 
mouth.  111  assure  you." — **  I  have  known  that  the 
case  with  some  limbs  of  the  fiEiculty,  where  they 
stood  more  in  need  of  correction  thui  of  physic. — 
Well,  my  honest  friend,  since  you  have  idready 
undergone  the  proper  purgations  in  due  form,  and 
saj  you  have  no  o&er  disease  than  the  doctor,  we 
will  set  you  on  your  legs  again  without  further 

auestion.  Here,  nurse,  open  that  window,  and 
irow  these  phials  into  the  street  Now  lower  the 
curtain,  without  shuttinj^  the  casement,  that  the 
man  may  not  be  stifled  m  his  own  steam.  In  the 
next  place,  take  off  two-thirds  of  these  coals,  and 
one-third  of  these  blankets. — ^How  dost  feel  now, 
my  heart?" — "I  should  feel  heart-whole,  if  so  be 
as  yow  would  throw  the  noorse  a'ter  the  bottles, 
and  the  'pothecarv  a'ter  the  noorse,  and  oorder  me 
a  pound  of  chops  for  my  dinner,  for  I  be  so  hoongry, 
I  could  eat  a  horse  behind  the  saddle." 

^  The  apothecary,  seeing  what  paased,  retired  of 
his  own  accord,  holding  up  his  hands  in  sign  of 
astonishment  The  nurse  was  dismissed  in  the 
same  breath.  Crabshaw  rose,  dressed  himself  wiUi- 
out  assistance,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  first 
eatable  that  presented  itself  to  view.  The  knight 
passed  the  evening  with  the  physician,  who,  from 
his  first  appearance,  concluded  he  was  mad ;  but, 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  found  means  to 
resign  that  opinion  without  adopting  anv  other  in 
lieu  of  it,  and  parted  with  him  under  all  the  impati- 
ence of  curiosity.  The  knight,  on  his  part,  was  vei^ 
well  entertained  with  the  witty  sarcasms  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  doctor,  who  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  cynic 
pnilosopher,  tinctured  with  misanthropy,  and  at 
open  war  with  the  whole  body  of  apothecarira,  whom 
however  it  was  by  no  means  his  interest  to  disoblige. 
Next  day,  Crabshaw,  being  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  recovered,  our  adventurer  reckoned  with 
the  apothecary,  paid  the  landlord,  and  set  out  on  his 
return  for  the  London  road,  resolving  to  lay  aside 
his  armour  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis ; 
for,  ever  since  his  interview  with  Aurelia,  his  fond- 
ness for  chivalry  had  been  gradually  abating.  As 
the  torrent  of  ms  despair  mid  disordered  the  cur- 
rent of  his  sober  reflection,  so  now,  as  that  despair 
subsided,  his  thoughts  began  to  flow  deliberately 
in  their  ancient  channel.  All  day  long  he  regaled 
his  imagination  with  plans  of  connubial  happmess, 
formed  on  the  possession  of  the  incomparable  Au- 
relia ;  determined  to  wait  with  patience,  until  the 
law  should  supersede  the  authority  of  her  guardian, 
rather  than  adopt  any  violent  expedient  which 
mifht  hazard  the  interest  of  his  passion. 

He  had  for  some  time  travelled  in  the  turnpike 
road,  when  his  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  confused  noise ;  and  when  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
he  beheld  at  a  little  distance  a  rabble  of  men  and 
women,  variously  armed  with  flails,  pitchforks, 
poles,  and  muskets,  acting  offensively  against  a 
strange  figure  on  horseback,  who,  with  a  kind  of 
lance,  laid  about  him  with  incredible  fury.  Our 
adventurer  was  not  so  totally  abandoned  by  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  to  see  without  emotion  a  single 
knight  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  such  a 
multitude  of  adversaries.  Without  staying  to  jwt 
on  his  helmet,  he  ordered  Crabshaw  to  f(^ow  him 
in  the  charge  against  those  plebeians.  Then  couch- 
ing his  lance,  and  giving  Bronsomarte  the  spur,  h« 
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began  his  career  with  sach  impetuosity  as  over- 
tamed  all  that  happened  to  be  in  his  way ;  and  in- 
timidated the  rabble  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
retired  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  greater 
part  of  them  believing  he  was  the  devil  in  propria 
persona.  He  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  save 
the  life  of  the  other  errant,  against  whom  three 
loaded  muskets  were  actually  levelled,  at  the  very 
instant  that  our  adventurer  began  his  charge.  The 
unknown  knight  was  so  sensible  of  the  seasonable 
interposition,  that,  riding  up  to  our  hero,  **  Bro- 
ther, said  he,  **  this  is  the  second  time  you  have 
holp  me  off,  when  I  was  bump  ashore. — Bess  Miz- 
zen,  I  must  say,  is  no  more  than  a  leaky  bum-boat, 
in  comparison  of  the  glorious  galley  you  want  to 
man.  I  desire  that  henceforth  we  may  cruise  in 
the  same  latitudes,  brother ;  and  111  be  d — ^ned  if 
I  don't  stand  by  you  as  long  as  I  have  a  stick  stand- 
ing, or  can  carry  a  rag  of  canvass." 

By  this  address  our  knight  recognised  the  novice 
Captain  Crowe,  who  had  found  means  to  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  very  stranee  suit  of  armour. 
By  way  of  helmet,  he  wore  one  of  the  caps  used  by 
the  light  horse,  with  straps  buckled  under  his  chin, 
and  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  his 
whole  visage,  except  the  eyes.  Instead  of  cuirass, 
mail,  greaves,  and  other  pieces  of  complete  armour, 
he  was  cased  in  a  postillion^s  leathern  jerkin,  covered 
with  thin  plates  of  tinned  iron.  His  buckler  was  a 
pot-lid,  his  lance  a  hop-pole  shod  with  iron,  and  a 
basket-hilt  broad  sword,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  de- 
pended by  a  broad  buff  belt,  that  girded  his  middle. 
His  feet  were  defended  by  jack-boots,  and  his  hands 
by  the  gloves  of  a  trooper.  Sir  Launcelot  would 
not  lose  time  in  examinmg  particulars,  as  he  per- 
ceived some  mischief  had  been  done,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  rallied  at  a  distance ;  he  therefore  com- 
manded Crowe  to  follow  him,  and  rode  off  with 
great  expedition ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  his  squire 
was  taken  prisoner ;  nor  did  the  captain  recollect 
that  his  nephew,  Tom  Clarke,  had  been  disabled 
and  secured  in  the  beginning  of  the  fray.  The  truth 
is,  the  poor  captain  had  been  so  belaboured  about 
the  pate,  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  remembered  his 
own  name. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Containing  Adventoret  of  Chivaliy  equilly  new  and 

surprising. 

Thb  knight  Sir  Launcelot,  and  the  novice  Crowe, 
retreated  with  equal  order  and  expedition  to  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  former,  halting,  proposed  to  make  a 
lodgment  in  a  very  decent  nouse  of  entertainment, 
distinguished  by  the  sign  of  St  Greorge  of  Cappa- 
docia  encountenng  the  dragon,  an  achievement  in 
which  temporal  andspiritu^  chivalry  were  hap})ily 
reconciled.  Two  such  figures  alighting  at  the  inn 
gate  did  not  pass  through  the  yanl  unnoticed  and 
■nadmired  by  the  guests  and  attendants,  some  of 
whom  fkirly  took  to  their  heels  on  Uie  supposition 
that  these  outlandish  creatures  were  the  avant 
couriers  or  heralds  of  a  French  invasion.  The 
fears 'and  doubts,  however,  of  those  who  ventured 
to  stay  were  soon  dispelled,  when  our  hero  accosted 
them  in  the  Ikiglish  tongue,  and  with  the  most 
eoorteons  demeanour  desired  to  be  shown  into  an 
apartment 

Had  Captain  Crowe  been  spokesman,  perhaps 
their  suspicions  would  not  have  so  quickly  subsided. 


for  he  was,  in  reality,  a  very  extraordinary  noTiee^ 
not  only  in  chivalry,  but  also  in  his  external  ip- 
pearance,  and  particularly  in  those  dialects  of  the 
English  language  which  are  nsed  by  the  terrestrial 
animals  of  this  kingdom.  He  desired  the  ostler  lo 
take  his  horse  in  tow,  and  bring  him  to  his  mooringi 
in  a  safe  riding.  He  ordered  the  waiter,  wio 
showed  them  into  a  parlour,  to  bear  a  hand,  ship 
his  oars,  mind  his  hebn,  and  bring  alongside  a  than 
allowance  of  brandy  or  grog,  that  he  might  cant  a 
slug  into  his  bread-room,  for  there  was  such  a 
heaving  and  pitching,  that  he  believed  he  should 
shift  his  ballast  The  fellow  understood  no  part  of 
this  address  but  the  word  brani^,  at  menuonof 
which  he  disappeared.  Then  Crowe,  throwing 
himself  into  an  elbow  chair,  **Stop  my  havie 
holes,"  cried  he,  **  I  can't  think  what  a  the  matter, 
brother;  but,  egad,  my  head  sings  and  simmers 
like  a  pot  of  chowder.  Mv  eyesight  yaws  to  and 
again,  d'ye  see ;  then  there  s  such  a  waUopuog  and 
whushing  in  my  hold — smite  me — ^Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Here,  jon  swab,  ne*er  mind  the  glass, 
hand  me  the  noggin.** 

The  latter  part  of  this  address  was  directed  to 
the  waiter,  who  had  returned  with  a  quartern  of 
brandy,  which  Crowe  snatching  eagerly,  started 
into  his  bread-room  at  one  cant  Indeed  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  he  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  fainting  away  when  he  swallowed  this 
cordial,  by  which  he  was  instantaneously  revived. 

He  then  desired  the  servant  to  unbuckle  the 
straps  of  his  helmet,  but  this  was  a  task  which  the 
drawer  could  not  perform,  even  though  assisted 
with  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Launcelot,  for  the  head 
and  jaws  were  so  much  swelled  with  the  discipline 
they  had  undergone,  that  the  straps  and  buckles  lay 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  pits  formed  by  the  tnmffsrtion 
of  the  adjacent  parts. 

Fortunately  for  the  novice,  a  neigfabooring  SB^ 
geon  passed  by  the  door  on  horseback,  a  cimun- 
stance  which  the  waiter,  who  saw  him  fhnn  the 
window,  no  sooner  disclosed,  than  the  knight  bad 
recourse  to  his  assistance.  This  practitioner  having 
viewed  the  whole  figure,  and  more  particularly  the 
head  of  Crowe,  in  silent  wonder,  proceeded  to  feel 
his  pulse,  and  then  declared,  that  as  the  inflamma- 
tion was  very  great,  and  going  on  with  violence  to 
its  acme,  it  woiUd  be  necessary  to  be^n  with  cc^ioas 
phlebotomy,  and  then  to  empty  the  mtestinal  can^ 
So  saying,  he  began  to  strip  the  arm  of  the  captain, 
who  perceiving  his  aim,  **  Avast,  brother,"  cried  he 
**  you  go  the  wrong  way  to  work ;  you  may  as  weii 
rummage  the  afterhold  when  the  damage  is  in  the 
forecastle ;  I  shall  right  again  when  my  jaws  are 
unhooped." 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  clasp  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  advancing  to  a  glass,  applied  it  so 
vigorously  to  the  leathern  straps  of  his  headpieee. 
that  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut,  without  any  other 
damage  to  his  fiice  than  a  moderate  scarifioatkfQ, 
whic^  added  to  the  tumefaction  of  features  natu- 
rally strong,  and  a  whole  week's  growth  of  a  very 
busby  beard,  produced  on  the  whole  a  moat  hideoos 
caricatura.  After  all,  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
administration  of  the  surgeon,  who  found  divers 
contusions  on  different  parts  of  the  skull,  which 
even  the  tin  cap  had  not  been  able  to  protect  from 
the  weapons  of  the  rustics. 

These  being  shaved  and  dressed  Meetindum  artewL, 
and  the  operator  dismissed  with  a  proper  acksov- 
ledgment,  our  knight  detached  one  of  w  post-buys 
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to  the  field  of  action  for  intelligence  concerning 
Mr.  Clarke  and  squire  Timothy,  and,  in  the  interim, 
desired  to  know  the  particnlan  of  Crowe's  adven- 
tores  since  he  parted  from  him  at  the  White  Hart 

A  coonected  relation,  in  plain  English,  was  what 
be  had  little  reason  to  expect  from  the  novice,  who 
oeTertheless  exerted  his  Acuities  to  the  uttermost 
for  his  satisftction.  He  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  in  steering  his  course  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  thought  of  fitting  himself  with  tackle,  he  had 
fidlea  in,  bj  accident,  at  a  public-house,  with  an 
itinerant  tinker,  in  the  rery  act  of  mending  a 
kettle ;  that,  seeing  him  do  his  business  like  an  able 
workman,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  advice,  and 
the  tinker,  after  havm^  considered  the  subject,  had 
undertaken  to  make  lum  such  a  suit  of  armour  as 
neither  sword  nor  lance  should  penetrate ;  that  they 
adjoomed  to  the  next  town,  where  the  leather  coat, 
the  plates  of  tinned  iron,  the  lance,  and  the  broad- 
sword, were  purchased,  together  with  a  copper 
saucepan,  which  the  artist  was  now  at  work  upon 
in  converting  it  to  a  shield ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  captain,  being  impatient  to  begin  his  career  of 
chiralrj,  had  accommodated  himself  with  a  pot  lid, 
and  taken  to  the  highway,  notwithstanding  all  the 
entreaties,  tears,  and  remonstrances  of  his  nephew 
Tom  Clarke,  who  could  not  however  he  premiled 
upon  to  leave  him  in  the  dangerous  voyage  he  had 
undertaken ;  that  this  being  but  the  second  day  of 
his  journey,  he  descried  five  or  six  men  on  horse- 
hack  bearing  up  full  in  his  teeth,  upon  which  he 
threw  his  sails  aback,  and  prepared  for  action ;  that 
he  hailed  them  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  bade 
them  brin^  to ;  when  they  came  alongside,  notwith- 
standing his  hail,  he  ordered  them  to  clew  up  their 
ooorses,  and  furl  their  topsails,  otherwise  he  would 
b.>  foul  of  their  quarters ;  that,  hearing  this  salute, 
they  luffed  all  at  once,  till  their  cloth  shook  in  the 
▼ind ;  then  he  hallooed  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Ids 
sweetheart,  Besselia  Mizzen,  wore  the  broad  pendant 
of  beauty,  to  which  they  must  strike  their  topsails  on 
pain  of  being  sent  to  the  bottom  ;  that,  after  having 
eyed  him  for  some  time  with  astonishment,  they 
clapped  on  all  their  sails,  some  of  them  running 
under  his  stem,  and  others  athwart  his  forefoot, 
and  got  dear  off;  that,  not  satisfied  with  running 
a-head,  they  all  of  a  sudden  tacked  about,  and  one 
of  them  boarding  him  on  the  lee-quarter,  gave  him 
such  a  drubbing  about  his  upper  works,  that  the 
lights  danced  in  his  lanterns ;  that  he  returned  the 
salute  with  his  hop-pole  so  effectually  that  his  ag- 
gressor broached  to  m  the  twinkling  of  a  handspike, 
and  then  he  was  engaged  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
enemy,  except  one,  who  sheered  off^  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  mosqueto  fleet  of  small  craft,  who 
had  done  him  considerable  damage,  and,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  made  prize  of  him,  hadn't 
he  been  brought  off  by  the  knight's  gallantry.  He 
said,  that  in  the  beginning  m  the  conflict  Tom 
Clarke  rode  up  to  the  fi)remo6t  of  the  enemy,  as  he 
did  suppose  in  order  to  prevent  hostilities,  but  be- 
fore he  got  up  to  him  near  enough  to  hold  discourse, 
be  was  pooped  with  a  sea  that  almost  sent  him  to 
tbe  bottom,  and  then  towed  off  he  knew  not 
whither. 

Crowe  had  scarce  finished  his  narration,  which 
consisted  of  broken  hints,  and  unconnected  explo- 
sions of  sea  terms,  when  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
hoorhood,  who  acted  in  uie  commission  of  the 
peace,  arrived  at  the  gate,  attended  by  a  constable, 
who  bad  in  custody  ttie  bodies  of  Thomas  Clarke 


and  Timothy  Crabshaw,  surronnded  by  five  men 
on  horseback,  and  an  innumerable  posse  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  on  foot  The  captain,  who 
always  kept  a  good  look-out,  no  sooner  descried 
this  cavalcade  and  procession,  than  he  gave  notice 
to  Sir  Launcelot,  and  advised  that  they  should 
crowd  away  with  all  the  cloth  they  could  carry. 
Our  adventurer  was  of  another  opinion,  and  deter- 
mined, at  any  rate,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of 
the  prisoners. 

Tne  justice,  ordering  his  attendants  to  stay  with- 
out the  gate,  sent  his  compliments  to  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  immediately  admitted,  and  could 
not  help  staring  at  sight  of  Crowe,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  no  remains  of  the  human  physiognomy, 
so  much  was  the  swelling  increased,  and  the  skm 
discoloured.  The  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Mr. 
Elmy,  having  made  a  polite  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken,  proceeded  to  unfold  ms  business.  He 
said,  information  had  been  lodged  with  him,  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  against  two  armed  men  on 
horseback,  who  had  stopped  five  £airmers  on  the 
king's  highway,  put  them  m  fear  and  danger  of  their 
lives,  and  even  assaulted,  maimed,  and  wounded 
divers  persons,  contrary  to  the  king's  peace,  and  in 
violation  of  the  statute ;  that,  by  the  description, 
he  supposed  the  knight  and  his  companion  to  be 
the  persons  against  whom  the  complaint  had  been 
lodged ;  and  understanding  his  quality  from  Mr. 
Clf^ke,  whom  he  had  known  in  London,  he  was 
come  to  wait  upon  him,  and  if  possible,  effect  an 
accommodation. 

Our  adventurer  having  thanked  him  for  the  polite 
and  obliging  manner  in  which  he  proceeded,  frankly 
told  him  the  whole  story,  as  it  had  been  just  related 
by  the  captain;  and  Mr.  Elmy  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  as  it  confirmed 
every  circumstance  which  Clarke  had  before  re- 
ported. Indeed,  Tom  had  been  very  communicative 
to  this  gentleman,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  whole  histonr  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  as  well 
as  with  th€  whimsical  resolution  of  his  uncle, 
Captain  Crowe.  Mr.  Elmy  now  told  the  knight, 
that  the  persons  whom  the  captain  had  stopped, 
were  farmers,  returning  from  a  neighbouring  mar- 
ket, a  set  of  people  naturally  boorish,  and  at  that 
time  elevated  with  ale  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of 
insolence :  that  one  of  them,  in  particular,  called 
Prickle,  was  the  most  quarrelsome  fellow  in  the 
whole  county ;  and  so  litigious,  that  he  had  main- 
tained above  thirty  law-suits,  in  eight-and-twenty 
of  which  he  had  been  condemned  in  costs.  He 
said  the  others  might  be  easily  influenced  in  the 
way  of  admonition ;  but  there  was  no  way  of  deal 
ing  with  Prickle,  except  by  the  form  and  authority 
of  the  law.  He  therefore  proposed  to  hear  evi- 
dence in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  his  clerk  being 
in  attendance,  the  court  was  immediately  opened  in 
the  knight's  apartment 

B;i^  this  time  Mr.  Clarke  had  made  such  good  use 
of  ms  time  in  explaining  the  law  to  his  audience, 
and  displaying  tne  great  wealth  and  unbounded 
liberality  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  that  he  had 
actually  brought  over  to  his  sentiments  the  constable 
and  the  commonalty,  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  and  even 
staggered  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  who,  at  first, 
had  breathed  nothing  but  defiance  and  revenge. 
Farmer  Stake  beine  first  called  to  the  bar,  and 
sworn  touchinethe  identity  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
and  Captain  Crowe,  declared,  that  Uie  said  Crowe 
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had  stopped  him  on  the  king's  highway,  and  pat 
him  in  bodily  fear :  that  he  ai^erwards  saw  the  said 
Crowe  with  a  pole  or  weapon,  value  three-pence, 
breaking  the  kmg's  peace,  by  committing  assault 
and  battery  against  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  his 
majesty's  Uege  subjects,  Greoffrey  Prickle,  Hodge 
Dolt,  Richard  Bumpkin,  Mary  Fang,  Catherine 
Rubble,  and  Margery  Litter ;  and  that  he  saw  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  Baronet,  aiding,  assisting,  and 
comforting  the  said  Crowe,  contrary  to  the  king's 
peace,  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute. 

Being  asked  if  the  defendant,  when  he  stopped 
them,  demanded  their  money,  or  threatened  yiolence, 
he  answered  he  could  not  say,  inasmuch  as  the 
defendant  spoke  in  an  unknown  language.  Being 
interrogated  if  the  defendant  did  not  allow  them  to 
pass  without  using  any  violence,  and  if  they  did 
not  pass  unmolested ;  the  deponent  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Being  required  to  tell  for  what  reason 
they  returned,  and  if  the  defendant  Crowe  was  not 
assaulted  before  he  began  to  use  his  weapon,  the 
deponent  made  no  answer.  The  depositions  of 
farmer  Bumpkin  and  Muggins,  as  well  as  of  Madge 
Litter  and  Mary  Fang,  were  taken  to  much  the 
same  purpose  ;  and  his  worship  earnestly  exhorted 
them  to  an  accommodation,  observing,  that  they 
themselves  were  in  &ct  the  aggressors,  and  that 
Captain  Crowe  had  done  no  more  than  exerted 
himself  in  his  own  defence. 

They  were  all  pretty  well  disposed  to  follow  his 
advice,  except  farmer  Prickle,  who,  entering  the 
court  with  a  bloody  handkerchief  about  his  head, 
declared  that  the  law  should  determine  it  at  next 
'size ;  and  in  the  mean  time  insisted  that  the  de- 
fendants should  find  immediate  bail,  or  go  to 
prison,  or  be  set  in  the  stocks.  He  affirmed  that 
Uiey  had  been  guilty  of  an  affray,  in  i^peanng 
with  armour  and  weapons  not  usually  worn,  to  the 
terror  of  others,  which  is  in  itself  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  that  they  had,  moreover,  with  force  of 
arms,  that  is  to  say,  with  swords,  staves,  and  other 
warlike  instruments,  by  turns,  made  an  assault  and 
affray,  to  the  terror  and  disturbance  of  him  and 
divers  subjects  of  our  lord  the  king,  then  and  there 
being,  and  to  the  evil  and  pernicious  example  of  the 
liege  people  of  the  said  lord  the  king,  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

The  peasant  had  purchased  a  few  law  terms  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  annoyance  of  all  his 
neighbours.  Mr.  Ekny,  finding  him  obstinately 
deaf  to  all  proposals  of  accommodation,  held  the 
defendants  to  very  moderate  bail,  the  landlord  and 
the  curate  of  the  parish  freely  offering  themselves 
as  sureties.  Mr.  Clarke,  with  Timothy  Crabshaw, 
against  whom  nothing  appeared,  were  now  set  at 
liberty ;  when  the  former,  advancing  to  his  worship, 
gave  information  against  Geoffrey  Prickle,  and 
declared  upon  oath  that  he  had  seen  him  assault 
Captain  Crowe  without  any  provocation ;  and  when 
he,  the  deponent,  interposed  to  prevent  further 
mischief,  the  said  Prickle  had  likewise  assaulted 
and  wounded  him  the  deponent,  and  detained  him 
for  some  time  in  false  imprisonment,  without  war- 
rant or  authority. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  which  was 
corroborated  by  divers  evidences,  selected  from  the 
mob  at  the  gate,  the  tables  were  turned  upon  farmer 
Prickle,  who  was  given  to  understand,  that  he  must 
either  find  bail,  or  be  forthwith  imprisoned.  This 
hantki  boor,  who  was  in  opulent  circumstances, had 


made  such  popidar  use  of  the  benefits  he  possessed 
that  there  was  not  a  housekeeper  in  ^e  parish 
who  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  him  hsnged. 
His  dealings  and  connexions,  however,  were  soch, 
that  none  of  the  other  four  would  have  refnsed  to 
bail  him,  had  not  Clarke  given  them  to  undenstuid 
that,  if  they  did,  he  would  make  them  all  principals 
and  parties,  and  have  two  separate  actions  agaimt 
each.  Prickle  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
innkeeper,  and  the  curate  durst  not  disoblige  the 
vicar,  who  at  that  very  time  was  suing  the  fimner 
for  the  small  tithes.  He  offered  to  deposit  a  som 
equal  to  the  recognizance  of  the  knight's  bail;  bat 
this  waa  rejected,  as  an  expedient  contrary  to  the 
practise  of  the  courts.  He  sent  for  the  attomej  of 
the  viUage,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  good  enstomer; 
but  the  lawyer  was  hunting  evidence  in  another 
county.  The  exciseman  presented  himself  as  t 
surety ;  but  he  not  being  an  housekeeper,  was  not 
accepted.  ^  Divers  cottagers,  who  depended  oc 
farmer  Prickle,  were  succesavely  refused,  becaoie 
they  could  not  prove  that  they  had  paid  scot  sod 
lot,  and  parish  taxes. 

The  £uiner,  finding  himself  thus  fbrlom,  and  b 
imminent  danger  of  visiting  the  inade  of  a  prison, 
was  seized  with  a  |)aroxy8m  of  rage,  during  which 
he  inveighed  against  the  bench,  reviled  the  tvo 
adventurers  errant,  declared  that  he  believed,  sod 
would  lay  a  wager  of  twenty  guineas,  that  he  had 
more  money  in  his  pocket  Ui^  e'er  a  man  in  the 
company ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
swore  forty  oaths,  which  the  justice  did  not  fail  to 
number.  **  Before  we  proceed  to  other  matters," 
said  Mr.  Klmy,  **  I  order  you  to  pay  forty  shillinfs 
for  the  oaths  you  have  sworn,  otherwise  I  wUl 
cause  you  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  without  fbrtfaer 
ceremony.** 

Prickle,  throwing  down  a  couple  of  guineas,  with 
two  execrations  more  to  make  up  the  sum,  declared 
that  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  swearing  as  well 
as  e'er  a  justice  in  the  county,  and  repeated  his 
challenge  of  the  wager,  which  our  adventurer  now 
accepted,  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
not  a  step  taken  from  any  motive  of  pride,  but 
entirely  with  a  view  to  punish  an  insolent  plebeian, 
who  could  not  otherwise  be  chastised  witboot  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  TwenW  guineas  being  de- 
posited on  each  side  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elmy, 
Prickle,  with  equal  confidence  and  despatch,  pro- 
duced a  canvas  ba^,  containing  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  which,  being  spread  upon  the  table, 
made  a  very  formidable  show,  that  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders,  imd  induced  many  of  them  to 
believe  he  had  ensured  his  conquest 

Our  adventurer,  asking  if  he  had  anr  thing  far- 
ther to  offer,  and  being  answered  in  tae  negatiT?, 
drew  forth,  with  great  deliberation,  a  pocket-book, 
in  which  there  was  a  considerable  parcel  of  bank- 
notes, from  which  he  selected  three  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  exhibited  them  upon  the  table,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present  Prickle,  mad  with 
his  overthrow  and  loss,  said,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  make  him  prove  the  notes  were  honestly  ooiae 
by ;  and  Sir  Launcelot  started  up,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  for  this  insult,  but  was  with- 
held by  the  arms  and  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Ebaj, 
who  assured  him  that  Prickle  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  another  broken  head,  to  lay  Uie  foundatioB 
of  a  new  prosecution. 

The  knight,  calmed  by  this  interposition,  tamed 
to  the  audience,  saying,  with  the  most  affiao^ 
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deportment,  "  Crood  people,  do  not  upagine  that  I 
intend  to  pocket  the  spoils  of  snch  a  contemptible 
I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  this  worthy  gen- 


tle-man to  take  up  these  twenty  guineas,  and  dis- 
tribute them  as  he  sludl  think  proper  among  the 
poor  of  the  parish ;  but,  by  this  benefaction,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  acquitted  for  the  share  I  had  in 
the  bruises  some  of  you  hare  received  in  this  un- 
lucky fray,  and  therefore  I  give  the  other  twenty 
guineas  to  be  divided  among  the  sufferers,  to  each 
according  to  the  damage  he  or  she  shall  appear  to 
have  sustained ;  and  I  shall  consider  it  as  an  addi- 
tional obligation,  if  Mr.  Ehny  will  likewise  super- 
intend this  retribution." 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  whole  yard  and 
gate-way  rung  with  acclamation,  while  honest 
Crowe,  whose  generosity  was  not  inferior  even  to 
that  of  the  accomplished  Greaves,  pulled  out  his 
purse,  and  declared,  that,  as  he  had  begun  the  en- 
ga^gement,  he  would  at  least  go  share  and  share 
alike  in  new  caulking  their  seams,  and  repairing 
their  timbers.  The  knight,  rather  than  enter  into 
a  dispute  with  his  novice,  told  him  he  considered 
the  twenty  guineas  as  given  by  them  both  in  con- 
junction, and  that  they  would  confer  together  on 
that  subject  hereafter. 

Thia  point  being  adjusted,  Mr.  Elmy  assumed  all 
the  solemnity  of  the  magistrate,  and  addressed 
hims^  to  Prickle  in  these  words :  **  Farmer  Prickle, 
I  am  both  sorry  and  ashamed  to  see  a  man  of  your 
yean  and  circumstances  so  little  respected,  that  yon 
cannot  find  sufficient  bail  for  forty  pounds ;  a  sure 
testimonj  that  you  have  neither  cultivated  the 
friendahip,  nor  deserved  the  good-will  of  your 
neighbours.  I  have  heard  of  your  quarrels  and 
your  riots,  your  insolence  and  litigious  di8|>osition, 
and  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  jriving  you 
a  proper  taste  of  Uie  law's  correction.  That  oppor- 
tunity now  offers ;  you  have,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
these  people,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
me,  both  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  of  a 
magistrate.  Tour  abusing  me  nersonally  per- 
haps I  should  have  overlooked  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves,  but  I  should  ill  vindicate  the  dignity  of 
my  office  as  a  magistrate,  by  suffering  you  to  instdt 
the  bench  with  impunity.  I  shall  theiefore  impri- 
son yon  for  contempt,  and  vou  shall  remain  in  gaol 
until  you  can  find  bail  on  the  other  prosecutions." 

Prickle,  the  first  transports  of  his  anger  having 
subsided,  began  to  be  pricked  with  the  thorns  of 
compunction ;  he  was  mdeed  extremely  mortified 
at  the  prospect  of  being  sent  to  gaol  so  disgracefully. 
Hia  countenance  fell;  and,  after  a  hard  internal 
struggle,  while  the  clerk  was  employed  in  writing 
the  mittimus,  he  said  he  hoped  his  worship  would 
not  send  him  to  prison.  He  begged  pardon  of  him, 
and  our  adventurers,  for  having  abused  them  in  his 
passion ;  and  observed,  that,  as  he  had  received  a 
broken  head,  and  paid  two  and  twenty  guineas  for 
his  fdly,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  escaped  alto- 
gether without  punishment,  even  if  the  plaintiff 
should  agree  to  exchange  releases. 

Sir  Lmncelot,  seeing  this  stubborn  rustic  effec- 
tually humbled,  became  an  advocate  in  his  &vonr 
with  Mr.  Efany,  and  Tom  Clarke,  who  fbrgave  him 
at  his  request ;  and  a  mutual  release  being  executed, 
the  farmer  was  permitted  to  depot.  The  populace 
were  r^^ed  at  our  adventurers  expense ;  and  Uie 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  been  wounded 
or  bruised  in  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
a  dono,  were  desired  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Elmy  in  the 


morning,  to  receive  the  knighf  s  bounty.  The  jus- 
tice was  prevailed  upon  to  spend  the  evening  with 
Sir  Launcelot,  and  his  two  companions,  for  whom 
supper  was  bespoke ;  but  the  first  thing  the  cook 
prepared,  was  a  poultice  for  Crowe's  head,  which 
was  now  enlarged  to  a  monstrous  exhibition.  Our 
knight,  who  was  all  kindness  and  complacency, 
shook  Mr.  Clarke  by  the  hand,  expressing  his  satis- 
ftction  at  meeting  with  his  old  friends  again ;  and 
told  him  softly,  that  he  had  compliments  for  him 
tmm  Mrs.  Dolly  Cowslip,  who  now  lived  with  his 
Aurelia. 

Clarke  was  confounded  at  this  intelligence,  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  **  Lord  bless  my  soul !"  cried 
he,  **  m  be  shot,  Uien,  if  the  pretended  liCss  Mea- 
dows wa'n't  the  same  as  Miss  Darnel  I"  He  then 
declared  himself  extremely  glad  that  poor  Dolly 
had  got  into  such  an  agreeable  situation,  passed 
many  warm  encomiums  on  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  virtuous  inclinations,  and  concluded  with  ap- 
pealing to  the  knight,  whether  she  did  not  look  very 
pretty  in  her  green  joee|]ph.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
procured  a  plaster  for  his  own  head,  and  helped  to 
apply  the  poultice  to  that  of  his  uncle,  who  was 
sent  to  bed  betimes  with  a  moderate  dose  of  sack 
whey,  to  promote  perspiration.  The  oUier  three 
passed  the  evening  to  their  mutual  satis&ction ;  and 
the  justice,  in  particular,  grew  enamoured  of  the 
kni^t's  character,  dashed  as  it  was  with  extrava- 
gance. 

Let  us  new  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
sober  and  rational  conversation,  and  give  some 
account  of  other  guests,  who  arrived  late  in  the 
evening,  and  here  fixed  their  night  quarters.  But 
as  we  have  already  trespassed  on  the  reader's 
patience,  we  shall  give  him  a  short  respite,  until 
the  next  chapter  makes  its  appearance. 


CHAPTEB  XVHL 
Im  which  the  nyt  of  ChiTalry  thine  with  renoratcd  Lustre. 

OuB  hero  little  dreamed  that  he  had  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  person  of  the  knight,  who  arrived  about 
eleven,  at  the  sign  of  the  St  George,  and,  by  the 
noise  he  made,  gave  intimation  of  nis  importance. 
This  was  no  mher  than  squire  Sycamore,  who, 
havinff  received  advice  that  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel 
had  eloped  fnm  the  place  of  her  retreat,  imme- 
diately took  the  field  m  auest  of  that  lovely  fugi- 
tive ;  hoping  that,  should  he  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  her  in  present  distress,  his  good  offices  would 
not  be  rejecteo.  He  had  followed  ue  chase  so  close, 
that,  immediately  after  our  adventurer's  departure, 
he  alighted  at  the  inn,  tmm  whence  Aurelia  had 
been  conveyed ;  and  there  he  learned  the  particulars 
which  we  have  related  above. 

Mr.  Sycamore  had  a  pretA  deal  of  the  childish 
romantic  in  his  disposition,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  amours,  is  said  to  have  always  taken  more  plea- 
sure in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  final  possession.  He 
had  heard  or  Sir  Launcelot's  extravagance,  by  which 
he  was  in  some  measure  infected,  and  he  dropped 
an  insinuation,  that  he  could  eclipse  his  rival,  even 
in  his  own  lunatic  sphere.  This  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  his  companion,  counsellor,  and  buffoon,  the 
fiusetious  Davy  Dawdle,  who  had  some  humour, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  in  his  composition. 
He  looked  upon  his  patron  as  a  fool,  and  his  patron 
knew  him  to  be  both  knave  and  fool ;  yet,  the  two 
characters  suited  each  other  so  well,  that  they  could 
hardly  exist  asunder.    Davy  was  an  artftil  syoo- 
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phant,  but  he  did  not  flatter  in  t'.e  usnal  way ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  behaved  en  cavalier^  and  treated 
Sycamore,  on  whose  bounty  he  snbsUted,  with  the 
most  sarcastic  familiarity.  Nevertheless,  he  sea- 
soned his  fi'eedom  with  certain  qualifying  ingre- 
dients, that  subdued  the  bitterness  of  it,  and  was 
now  become  so  necessary  to  the  squire,  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  eijoyment  with  which  Dawdle  was  not 
somehow  or  other  connected.  There  had  been  a 
warm  dispute  betwixt  them  about  the  scheme  of 
contesting  the  prise  with  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  lists 
of  chivalry.  Sycamore  had  insinuated,  that  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  play  the  fool,  he  could  wear  armour, 
wield  a  lance,  and  manage  a  charger,  as  well  as  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves.  Dawdle,  snatching  the 'hint, 
"  I  had,  some  time  ago,"  said  he,  **  contrived  a 
scheme  for  you,  which  I  was  afraid  yon  had  not 
address  enough  to  execute.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter,  in  imitation  of  the  bachelor,  Sampson  Car- 
rasco,  to  go  in  quest  of  Greaves,  as  a  knight-errant, 
def^  him  as  a  rival,  and  establish  a  compact,  by 
which  the  vanquished  should  obey  the  injunctions 
of  Ae  victor.  **  That  is  my  very  idea,"  cried 
Sycamore.  **■  Tour  idea  I"  replied  the  other ;  **had 
you  ever  an  idea  of  your  own  conception  ?**  Thus 
the  dispute  began,  and  was  maintained  with  great 
vehemence,  nntil  other  argnments  failing,  the  squire 
offered  to  lay  a  wager  of  twen^  guineas.  To  this 
proposal,  Dawdle  answered  by  the  interjection 
pish!  which  inflamed  Sycamore  to  a  repetition  of 
the  defiance.  "  Tou  are  in  the  right,*'  said  Dawdle, 
**  to  use  such  an  argument  as  you  know  is  by  me 
unanswerable.  A  wager  of  twentv  guineas  will  at 
any  time  overthrow  and  confhte  all  the  logic  of  the 
most  able  syllogist,  who  has  not  got  a  shilling  in 
his  pocket." 

Sycamore  looked  very  grave  at  this  declaration, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  said,  **  I  wonder,  Dawdle, 
what  you  do  with  all  your  money !" — "I  am  surprised 
you  should  give  yourself  that  trouble — I  never  ask 
what  you  do  with  yours." — "  You  have  no  occasion 
to  ask;  you  know  pretty  well  how  it  goes." — **  What, 
do  you  upbraid  me  with  your  favours? — ^*tis  mighty 
well,  Sycamore." — "  Nay,  Dawdle,  I  did  not  intend 
to  affront"—"  Z— s !  affront !  what  d'ye  mean  ?  "— 
**  1*11  assure  you,  Davy,  you  don't  know  me,  if  you 
think  I  could  be  so  ungenerous  as  to — a — ^to —  — 
**  I  always  thought,  whatever  faults  or  foibles  ^ou 
might  have.  Sycamore,  that  you  was  not  deficient 
in  generosity, — ^though  to  be  sure  it  is  often  very 
absurdly  displayed."—"  Ay,  that's  one  of  my  great- 
est foibles ;  I  can't  reftise  even  a  scoundrel  when 
1  think  he  is  in  want — Here,  Dawdle,  take  that 
note." — "  Not  I,  sir, — ^what  d'ye  mean? — what  right 
have  I  to  your  notes?"— "  Nay,  but  Dawdle, — 
come." — "  By  no  means ;  it  looks  like  the  abuse  of 
good-nature} — all  the  world  knows  you're  good-na- 
tured to  a  fault" — ^"  Come,  dear  Davy,  you  shall — 
you  must  oblige  me."— Thus  urged.  Dawdle  ac- 
cepted the  bank-note  with  great  reluctance,  and 
restored  the  idea  to  the  right  owner. 

A  suit  of  armour  being  brought  from  the  garret 
or  armoury  of  his  ancestors,  he  gave  orders  for 
having  the  pieces  scoured  and  fnt^ished  up  *,  and 
his  heart  dilated  with  joy,  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  superb  figure  he  should  make  when  cased  in 
complete  sted,  and  armed  at  all  points  for  the 
combat 

When  he  was  fitted  with  the  other  PArts,  Dawdle 
insisted  on  buckling  on  his  helmet,  which  weighed 
fifteen  pounds ;  and  the  head-piece  being  adjusted, 


made  such  a  clatter  about  his  ears  with  a  cudgel, 
that  his  eyes  had  almost  started  from  their  sockets. 
His  voice  was  lost  within  the  vizor,  and  his  frieod 
affected  not  to  understand  his  meaning  when  he 
made  signs  with  his  gauntlets,  and  endeavoured  to 
close  with  him,  that  he  might  wrest  the  cudgel  from 
his  hand.  At  length  he  desisted,  saying,  **  111  war- 
rant the  helmet  sound  by  its  ringing;"  and  takiag 
it  ofi^  found  the  squire  in  a  cold  sweat.  He  would 
have  achieved  his  first  exploit  on  the  spot,  had  his 
strengUi  permitted  him  to  assault  Dawdle;  bat 
what  with  want  of  air,  and  the  discipline  he  had 
undergone,  he  had  well  nigh  swooned  away ;  and 
before  he  retrieved  the  use  of  his  members,  he  was 
appeased  by  the  apologies  of  his  companion,  who 
protested  he  meant  nothing  more  than  to  try  if  the 
helmet  was  free  of  cracks,  and  whether  or  not  it 
would  prove  *a  good  protection  for  the  bead  it 
covered. 

His  excuses  were  accepted;  the  armour  was 
packed  up,  and  next  i^^ming  Mr.  Sycamore  setoot 
from  his  own  house,  accompanied  hj  Dawdle,  who 
undertook  to  perform  the  part  of  his  squire  at  the 
approaching  combat  He  was  also  attended  by  a 
servant  on  horseback,  who  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
mour, and  another  who  blowed  the  trumpet.  They 
no  sooner  understood  that  our  hero  was  housed  at 
the  George,  than  the  trumpeter  sounded  a  charge, 
which  alarmed  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  companj, 
and  disturbed  honest  Captain  Crowe  in  the  middle 
of  his  first  sleep.  Their  next  step  was  to  pen  a 
challenge,  whicn,  when  the  stranger  departed,  was 
by  the  trumpeter  delivered  with  great  ceremony 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Launcelot,  who  read  it  in 
these  words: — "To  the  knight  of  the  Crescent, 
greeting.  Whereas  I  am  informed  you  have  the 
presumption  to  lay  claim  to  the  heart  of  the  peer- 
less Aurelia  Darnel,  I  give  yon  notice  that  I  can 
admit  no  rivalship  in  the  affection  of  that  paraxon 
of  beauty ;  and  I  expect  that  you  will  either  resign 
your  pretensions,  or  make  it  appear  in  single  combat 
according  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  the  instituti<»ii 
of  chiva&y,  that  you  are  worthy  to  dispute  her 
favour  with  him  of  the  Griffin. — Polyi>ore." 

Our  adventurer  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
address,  which  however  he  pocketed  in  silence,  and 
began  to  reflect,  not  without  mortification,  that  he 
was  treated  as  a  lunatic  by  some  person,  who 
wanted  to  amuse  himself  with  the  infirmities  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  who  saw 
the  ceremony  with  which  the  letter  was  delivered, 
and  the  emotions  with  which  it  was  read,  hied  him 
to  the  kitchen  for  intelligence,  and  there  learned 
that  the  stranger  was  Squire  Syc&more.  He  forth- 
with comprehended  the  nature  of  the  billet,  and, 
in  the  apprehension  that  bloodshed  would  ensue, 
resolved  to  alarm  his  uncle,  that  he  might  assist  in 
keeping  the  peace.  He  accordingly  entered  the 
apartment  of  the  captain,  who  had  been  waked  by 
the  trumpet,  and  now  peevishly  asked  the  meaning 
of  that  d — ned  piping,  as  if  all  hands  were  called 
upon  deck  ?  Clarke  having  imparted  what  be  knew 
of  the  transaction,  together  with  his  own  conjec- 
tures, the  captain  said,  he  did  not  suppose  as  how 
they  would  engage  by  candle  light ;  and  that,  fiir 
his  own  part,  he  should  turn  out  in  the  larboard 
watch,  long  enough  before  any  signals  cooM  be 
hove  out  for  forming  the  line.  With  this  assarann 
the  lawyer  retired  to  his  nest,  where  he  did  not  &il 
to  dream  of  Mrs.  Dolly  Cowdip,  while  Sir  Laonce- 
iot  passed  the  night  awake,  in  ruminating  on  the 
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strange  chaUenge  he  bad  receired.  He  had  got 
notice  that  the  sender  was  Mr.  Sycamore,  and 
hesitated  inth  himself  whether  he  should  not 
panish  him  for  his  impertinence;  bat  when  he 
reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the 
seriooa  consequences  it  might  produce,  he  resolved 
to  decline  the  combat,  as  a  trial  of  right  and  merit 
foanded  upon  absurdity.  Even  in  his  maddest 
hours,  he  never  adopted  those  maxims  of  knight- 
errantry  which  related  to  challenges.  He  always 
perceived  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  defying  a 
roan  to  mortal  fight,  because  he  did  not  like  Uie 
coloar  of  his  beard,  or  the  complexion  of  his 
mistress ;  or  of  deci^ng  by  homicide  whether  he 
or  his  rival  deserved  Ihe  preference,  when  it  was 
the  lady's  prerogative  to  determine  which  should  be 
the  bappy  lover.  It  was  his  opinion  that  chivalry 
was  an  useful  institution  while  confined  to  its 
original  purposes  of  protecting  the  innocent,  assist- 
ing the  friendless,  and  bringing  the  guilty  to  condign 
punishmeDt  But  he  could  not  conceive  how  these 
laws  should  be  answered  by  violating  every  sugges- 
tion of  reason,  and  every  precept  of  humanity. 

Captain  Crowe  did  not  examine  the  matter  so 
philosophically.  He  took  it  for  sranted  that  in  the 
morning  the  two  knights  would  come  to  action, 
and  slej^  sound  on  that  supposition.  But  he  rose 
before  it  was  day,  resolved  to  be  somehow  con- 
cerned in  the  fray;  and  understaudmg  that  the 
stranger  had  a  companion,  set  him  down  imme- 
diately for  his  own  antagonist  So  impatient  was 
he  to  establish  this  secondary  contest,  that  by  day- 
break he  entered  the  chamber  of  Dawdle,  to  which 
he  was  directed  by  the  waiter,  and  roused  him 
with  a  hilloah,  that  might  have  been  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league.  Ihiwdle,  startled  by  this 
terrific  sound,  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  stood  upright 
on  the  floor,  before  he  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
Direct  by  which  he  had  been  so  dreadfully  farmed. 
Bat  when  he  beheld  the  head  of  Crowe,  so  swelled 
and  swathed,  so  livid,  hideous,  and  grisly,  with  a 
broad  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  case  of  pistols  in 
his  girdle,  he  believed  it  was  the  apparition  of  some 
murdered  man;  his  hair  bristled  up,  his  teeth 
chattered,  and  his  knees  knocked :  he  would  have 
prayed,  but  his  ton^e  denied  its  ofiice.  Crowe 
seemg  his  perturbation,  "Mayhap,  friend,"  said 
be,  **  you  take  me  for  a  buccaneer ;  but  I  am  no 
such  person. — ^My  name  is  Captain  Crowe. — I  come 
not  for  your  silver  nor  your  gold,  your  rigging  nor 
your  stowage;  but  hearing  as  how  your  mend 
mtends  to  bring  my  friend  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
to  action,  d'ye  see,  I  desire  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ships that  while  they  are  engaged,  you  and  I,  as 
their  seconds,  may  lie  board  and  board  for  a  few 

f  lasses  to  divert  one  another,  d*ye  see."  Dawdle 
earing  this  request,  be^an  to  retrieve  his  faculties, 
^d  throwing  himself  mto  the  attitude  of  Hamlet 
vben  the  ghost  appears,  exclaimed  in  theatrical 
accent, 

"  Angeic  uid  minltten  of  grace  defend  iu  I 
Alt  ihoQ  a  spirit  of  gxaoe,  or  goblin  danm'dt** 

As  he  seemed  to  bend  his  eye  on  vacancy,  the 
c^)tun  began  to  think  that  he  really  saw  some- 
thug  preternatural,  and  stared  wildly  round. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  the  terrified  Dawdle, 
" B-nd,"  said  he,  "for  what  should  I  be  d— n'd? 
U  joQ  are  afeard  of  goblins,  brother,  put  your  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  hell  prove  a  sheet  anchor  to  you." 
The  o^her  having  by  this  time  recollected  himself 


perfectly,   continued    notwithstanding   to    spout 
tragedy,  and,  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  prononncedf 

"  Wbit  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rbinooeros,  or  Hyrcanian  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. ** 

"  *  Ware  names.  Jack,"  cried  the  impatient  man* 
ner,  **  if  so  be  as  how  you'll  bear  a  nand  and  rig 
yourself,  and  take  a  short  trip  with  me  into  the 
offing,  we'll  overhaul  this  here  affair  in  the  turning 
of  a  capstan." 

At  this  juncture  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Syca- 
more in  ms  night  gown  and  slippers.  Disturbed 
by  Crowe's  first  salute,  he  had  sprung  up,  and  now 
expressed  no  small  astonishment  at  first  sight  of 
the  novice's  countenance.  After  having  gazed 
alternately  at  him  and  Dawdle,  "  Who  have  we  got 
here  ?"  said  he ;  **  raw  head  and  bloody  bones  ?" 
When  his  fHend,  slipping  on  his  clothes,  gave  him 
to  understand  that  this  was  a  ftiend  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  and  explained  the  purport  of  his  errand, 
he  treated  him  with  more  civility.  He  assured  him 
that  he  should  have  the  pleasure  to  break  a  spear  with 
Mr.  Dawdle;  and  signified  his  surprise  that  Sir 
Launcelot  hsd  made  no  answer  to  nis  letter.  It 
being  by  this  time  clear  day-light,  and  Crowe  ex- 
tremely interested  in  this  affair,  he  broke  without 
ceremony  into  the  knight's  chamber,  and  told  him 
abruptly  that  the  enemy  had  brought  to,  and  waited 
for  his  coming  op,  in  order  to  begin  the  action. 
'*  I've  hailed  his  consort,"  said  he,  **  a  shambling 
chattering  fellow.  He  took  me  first  for  a  hobgoblin, 
then  called  me  names, a  tiger,  a  wrynoseo'ross,  ci  d 
a  Persian  bear ;  butegad,  if  I  come  athwart  him,  TU 
make  him  look  like  the  bear  and  ragged  staff  bdbre 
we  part, — I  wool." 

This  intimation  was  not  received  with  that  alacrity 
which  the  captain  expected  to  find  in  our  adventurer, 
who  told  him  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that  he  had  no 
design  to  come  to  action,  and  desired  to  be  left  to 
his  repose.  Crowe  forthwith  retired  crest-fallen, 
and  muttered  something,  which  was  never  distinctly 
heard. 

About  eight  in  the  morning  Mr.  Dawdle  brought 
him  a  formal  message  from  the  knight  of  the 
griffin,  desiring  he  would  appoint  the  lists,  and 
give  security  of  the  field.  To  which  request  he 
made  answer  in  a  very  composed  and  solemn 
accent,  **  If  the  person  wno  sent  you  thinks  I  have 
injured  him,  let  him  without  disguise  or  any  such 
ridiculous  ceremony,  explain  the  nature  of  the 
wrong ;  and  then  I  shall  give  such  satisfiiction  as 
may  suit  my  conscience  and  my  character.  If  he 
hath  bestowed  his  affection  upon  any  particular 
object,  and  looks  upon  me  as  a  fiivourite  rival,  I 
shall  not  wrong  the  lady  so  much  as  to  take  any 
step  that  may  prejudice  her  choice,  especially  a 
step  that  contradicts  my  own  reason  as  much  as  it 
would  outrage  the  laws  of  my  country.  If  he  who 
calls  himself  knight  of  the  griffin  is  really  desirous 
of  treading  in  the  paths  of  true  chivalry,  he  will 
not  want  opportunities  of  signalizing  his  valour  in 
the  cause  of  virtue. — Should  he,  notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  offer  violence  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  occasions,  he  will  always  find  me  in  a  pos- 
ture of  ddtence.  Or,  should  he  persist  in  repeating 
his  importunities,  I  shall  without  ceremony  chastise 
the  messenger."  His  declining  the  combat  was 
interpreted  mto  fear  by  Mr.  Sycamore,  who  now 
became  more  insolent  and  ferocious,  on  the  snppo- 
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dtion  of  onr  knight's  timidi^.  Sir  Lanncelot 
meanwhile  went  to  breakfiut  with  hiB  friends,  and 
haying  pat  on  his  armour,  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
brought  fortiL  Then  he  paid  the  bill,  and  walking 
deliberately  to  the  gate,  in  presence  of  Squire 
Sycamore  and  his  attendants,  vaulted  at  one  spring 
into  the  saddle  of  Bronzomarte,  whose  neighing 
and  curvetting  proclaimed  the  joy  he  felt  in  being 
mounted  by  his  accomplished  master. 

Though  the  knight  of  the  Griffin  did  not  think 
proper  to  insult  his  rival  personally,  his  friend 
Dawdle  did  not  fidl  to  crack  some  jokes  on  the 
figure  and  horsemanship  of  Crowe,  who  again  de- 
clared he  should  be  glad  to  fall  in  with  him  upon 
the  voyage.  Nor  did  Mr.  Clarke's  bhick  patch 
and  rueful  countenance  pass  unnoticed  and  unri- 
diculed.  As  for  Timothy  Crabshaw,  he  beheld  his 
brother  squire  with  the  contempt  of  a  veteran ;  and 
Gilbert  paid  him  his  compliments  with  his  heels  at 
parting.  But  when  our  adventurer  and  his  retinue 
were  clear  of  the  inn,  Mr.  Sycamore  ordered  his 
trumpeter  to  sound  a  retreat,  by  way  of  triumph 
over  his  antagonist 

Perhaps  he  would  have  contented  himself  with 
this  kind  of  victory,  had  not  Dawdle  further  in- 
flamed his  envy  and  ambition,  by  launching  out  in 
pr^se  of  Sir  Launcelot  He  observed  that  his 
countenance  was  open  and  manly ;  his  joints  strong 
knit,  and  his  form  unexceptionable;  that  he  trod 
like  Hercules,  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle  like  a 
winged  Mercury.  Nay,  he  even  hinted  it  was 
lucky  for  Sycamore  that  the  knight  of  the  crescent 
happened  to  be  so  pacifically  disposed.  His  patron 
sickened  at  these  praises,  and  took  fire  at  the  last 
observation.  He  affected  to  nndervalue  personal 
beauty,  though  the  opinion  of  the  world  had  been 
favourable  to  himself  in  that  particular.  He  said 
he  was  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  Greaves : 
and  as  to  shape  and  air,  he  would  make  no  com- 
parisons ;  but  with  respect  to  riding,  he  was  sure 
he  had  a  better  seat  than  Sir  Launcelot,  and  would 
wager  five  hundred  to  fifty  guineas,  that  he  would 
imhorse  him  at  the  first  encounter.  **  There  is  no 
occasion  for  laying  wigers,  replied  Mr.  Dawdle, 
the  doubt  may  be  determined  in  hidf  an  hour — Sir 
Launcelot  is  not  a  man  to  avoid  you  at  full  gallop." 
Sycamore,  after  some  hesitation,  declared  he  would 
follow  and  provoke  him  to  battle,  on  condition 
that  Dawdle  would  engage  Crowe ;  and  this  con- 
dition was  accepted.  For,  though  Davy  had  no 
stomach  to  the  trial,  he  could  not  readily  find  an 
excuse  for  declining  it  Bes'des,  he  had  discovered 
the  captain  to  be  a  very  bad  horseman,  and  re- 
solved to  eke  out  his  own  scanty  valour  with  a 
border  of  ingenuity.  The  servants  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  unpack  the  armour,  and,  in  a 
little  time,  Mr.  Sycamore  made  a  very  formidable 
appearance.  But  the  scene  that  followed  is  too 
important  to  be  huddled  in  at  the  end  of  a  chapter ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  reserve  it  for  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  these  memoirs. 


CHAPTER  XrX. 

Ccmtaiiiliig  the  Adilevements  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grlffln 

and  Crescent. 

Mb.  Sycamore,  alias  the  knight  of  the  Griffin,  so 
denominated  from  a  griffin  painted  on  his  shield, 
bein^  armed  at  all  points,  and  1^  friend  Dawdle 
provided  with  a  certain  implement,  which  he  flat- 
tered himself  would  ensure  a  victory  over  the 


novice  Crowe,  they  set  out  firom  the  George^  with 
their  attendants,  in  all  the  elevation  of  hope,  and 
pranced  along  the  highway  that  led  towards  Londoo, 
that  being  the  nmd  which  our  adventurer  puisaed. 
As  they  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  a  round  pace,  they,  in  leas  than  two 
hours,  came  up  with  Sir  Launcelot,  and  his  com- 
pany ;  and  Sycamore  sent  another  formal  defiance 
to  the  knight  by  his  trumpeter.  Dawdle  having; 
for  good  reasons,  declined  that  office. 

Our  adventurer  hearing  himself  thus  addressed, 
and  seeing  his  rival,  who  had  passed  him,  posted  to 
obstruct  his  progress,  armed  cap-a-pi^  with  his 
lance  in  the  rest,  determined  to  give  the  sstisfac- 
tion  that  was  required,  and  desired  that  the  regu- 
lations o(  the  combat  might  be  established.  'Ihe 
knight  of  the  Griffin  proposed,  that  the  vanquiislied 
party  should  resign  all  pretensions  to  Miss  Aarelia 
Darnel,  in  fkvour  of  the  victor;  that  while  the 
principals  were  engaged,  his  fHend  Dawdle  shoald 
run  a  tilt  with  Captain  Crowe ;  that  Sqnire  Cnb- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Sycamore's  servant  should  keep 
themselves  in  readiness  to  assist  their  respective 
masters  occasionally,  according  to  the  law  of  arms ; 
and  ^at  Mr.  Clarke  should  observe  the  motions  of 
the  trumpeter,  whose  province  was  to  sound  the 
charge  to  battle. 

Our  knight  agreed  to  these  regolations,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  and  pathetic  remonstrances  of 
the  young  lawyer,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  con- 
jured all  the  combatants,  in  their  turns,  to  refrain 
from  an  action  that  might  be  attended  with  blood- 
shed and  murder ;  and  was  contrary  to  the  lavs 
both  of  Grod  and  man.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
move  them  by  tears  and  entreaties,  by  threatening 
them  with  prosecutions  in  this  world,  and  pains 
and  penalties  in  the  next  They  persisted  in  their 
resolution,  and  his  uncle  would  have  begun  hostili- 
ties on  his  carcase,  had  he  not  been  prevented  bj 
Sir  Launcelot,  who  exhorted  Clarke  to  retire  from 
&e  field,  that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  the  combat  He  relished  this  adrice 
so  well,  that  he  had  actually  moved  off  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  his  apprehensions  and  concern  for  his 
friends  cooperating  with  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
detained  him  in  sieht  of  the  enga^^ement 

The  two  knights  having  fairly  divided  the 
ground,  and  the  same  precautions  being  taken 
by  the  seconds  on  another  part  of  the  field.  Syca- 
more began  to  be  invaded  with  some  scmpies. 
which  were  probably  engendered  by  the  martial 
appearance,  and  well  known  character  of  his  anta- 
gonist The  confidence  which  he  derived  from 
the  reluctance  of  Sir  Launcelot  now  vanished,  be- 
cause it  plainly  appeared,  that  the  knight's  back- 
wardness was  not  owing  to  personal  timidity ;  and 
he  foresaw  that  the  prosecution  of  this  joke 
might  be  attended  with  verv  serious  consequences 
to  his  own  life  and  reputation.  He  therefore  de- 
sired a  parley,  in  which  he  observed  his  affection 
for  Miss  Dunel  was  of  such  a  delicate  nature, 
that,  should  the  discomfiture  of  his  rival  contribute 
to  make  her  unhappy,  his  victory  must  render  him 
the  most  miserable  wretch  upon  earth.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  her  sentiments  and  chokt 
should  be  ascertained  before  they  proceeded  to 
extremity. 

Sir  Launcelot  declared  that  he  was  much  more 
afraid  of  combating  Aurelia's  inclination,  than  of 
opposing  the  knight  of  the  Griffin  in  arms ;  and  that 
if  he  hiSl  the  least  reason  to  think  Mr.  Sycamore, 
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or  tny  oUier  penoo,  was  distinguished  by  her  pre- 
ference, he  would  instantly  give  up  ms  suit  as 
desperate.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that 
Sycamore  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retract;  that 
he  had  insulted  a  gentleman,  and  not  only  chal- 
lenged, but  even  pursued  him,  and  blocked  up  his 
|>ts»ge  in  the  public  highway  *,  outrages  which  he 
(Sir  lAuncelot)  would  not  suffer  to  pass  unpu- 
nished. Accordingly  he  insisted  on  the  combat, 
on  pain  of  treating  Sycamore  as  a  craren,  and  a 
recreant.  Tliis  declaration  was  reinforced  by 
Dawdle,  who' told  him,  that,  should  he  now  decline 
the  engagement,  all  the  world  would  look  upon  him 
at  so  infiunous  poltroon. 

These  two  obsenrations  gave  a  necessary  filip  to 
dw  courage  of  the  chaDenger.  The  parties  took 
their  stations.  The  trumpet  sounded  to  charge, 
and  the  combatants  began  their  career  with  great 
impetuosity. — ^Whether  the  gleam  of  Sir  Lamice- 
lot's  arms  affrighted  Mr.  Sycamore's  steed,  or  some 
other  o^ect  had  an  unlucky  effect  on  his  eyesight, 
certain  it  is  he  started  at  about  midway,  and  gave 
his  rider  such  a  violent  shake  as  discomposed  his 
attitude,  and  disabled  him  from  using  his  lance  to 
the  best  advantage.  Had  our  hero  continued  his 
career,  with  his  lance  couched,  in  all  probability 
Sjcamore's  armour  would  have  proved  but  a  bad 
defence  to  his  carcase;  but  Sir  Launcelot  per- 
ceiving his  rival's  spear  unrested,  had  just  time  to 
throw  up  the  point  of  his  own,  when  the  two  horses 
closed  with  such  a  shock,  that  Sycamore^  already 
vavering  in  the  saddle,  was  overthrown^  and  his 
armour  crashed  around  him  as  he  felL 

Tlie  victor,  seeing  him  lie  without  motion, 
ahgfated  immediately  and  began  to  unbuckle  his 
hehnet,  io  which  office  he  was  assisted  by  the 
tmmpeter.  When  the  head-piece  was  removed, 
the  hapless  knight  of  the  Griffin  appeared  in  the 
pale  livery  <^  death,  though  he  was  only  in  a 
swoon,  fit>m  which  he  soon  recovered,  by  the  effect 
of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  aspersioii  of  cold  water, 
brought  from  a  small  pool  m  the  neighbourhood. 
When  he  reco^sed  his  oonquerbr  doing  the 
offices  of  humamty  about  his  person,  he  closed  his 

2'cs  from  vexation,  told  Sir  Launcelot  that  his  was 
e  fortune  of  the  day,  thou^  he  himself  owed  his 
mischance  to  the  faidt  of  his  own  horse ;  and  ob- 
served, that  this  ridiculous  affair  would  not  have 
happened,  but  for  the  mischievous  instigation  of 
that  scoundrel  Dawdle,  on  whose  ribs  he  threatened 
to  revenge  this  mishap. 

Perhaps  Captain  Crowe  might  have  saved  him 
die  trouble,  had  the  wag  honourably  adhered  to 
the  institutions  of  chivalry,  in  his  conflict  with 
our  novice.  But  on  this  occasion,  his  ingenuity 
was  more  commendable  than  his  courage.  He  had 
provided  at  the  inn  a  blown  bladder,  in  which 
several  smooth  pebbles  were  enclosed ;  and  this  he 
sGly  fixed  on  the  head  of  his  pole,  when  the  captain 
obeyed  the  signal  of  battie.  Instead  of  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  encounter,  he  turned  out  of  the 
straight  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  lance  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  rattled  his  bladder  with  such  effect,  that 
Crowe's  horse  pricking  up  his  ears,  took  to  his 
heds,  and  fled  across  some  ploughed  land  with  such 
preeifHtation,  ^at  the  rider  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
spear,  and  lay  fiist  hold  on  the  mane,  that  he  might 
not  be  thrown  out  of  the  saddle.  Dawdle,  who  was 
much  better  mounted,  seeing  his  condition,  rode  up 
to  the  unfortunate  novice,  and  belaboured  his 
ahoolders  without  fear  of  retaliation. 


Mr.  Clarke,  seing  his  kinsman  so  roughly 
handled,  forgot  his  fears,  and  flew  to  his  assistance ; 
but,  before  he  came  up,  the  aggressor  had  retired ; 
and  now  perceiving  that  fortune  had  declared 
against  his  friend  and  patron,  very  honourably 
abandoned  him  in  his  distress,  and  went  off  at  full 
speed  for  London. 

Nor  was  Timothy  Crabshaw  without  his  share 
in  the  noble  achievements  of  this  propitious  day. 
He  had  by  this  time  imbibed  such  a  tincture  of 
errantry,  uiat  he  firmly  believed  himself  and  his 
master  equally  invincible ;  and  this  belief  operating 
upon  a  perverse  dispontion,  rendered  him  as  quar- 
relsome in  his  sphere,  as  his  master  was  mild  and 
forbearing.  As  he  sat  on  horseback,  in  the  place 
assigned  to  him  and  Sycamore's  lacquey,  he 
manaffed  Gilbert  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  invade 
with  his  heels  the  posteriors  of  the  other's  horse ; 
and  this  insult  produced  some  altercation  which 
ended  in  mutual  assault  The  footman  handled 
the  butt-end  of  his  horsewhip  with  great  dexterity 
about  the  head  of  Crabshaw,  who  declared  after- 
wards, that  it  sung  and  simmered  like  a  kettle  of 
cod  fish :  but  the  squire,  who  understood  the  nature 
of  long  lashes,  as  having  been  a  carter  from  his 
infimcy,  found  means  to  twine  his  thonir  about  the 
neck  of  his  antagonist,  and  pull  him  off  his  horse 
half  strangled,  at  the  very  instant  his  neuter  was 
thrown  by  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  victory,  he  did  not 
much  re^ird  the  punctilios  of  chivalry ;  but,  taking 
it  for  granted  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  most  of 
his  advantage,  resolved  to  carr^  off  the  molia 
opima.  Alighting  with  great  agiUty,  **  Brotner," 
cried  he,  **  I  think. as  haw  yawrs bean't  a  butchei^s 
horse,  a  doan't  carry  calves  well — ^Tse  make  vaw 
kn^w  your  churning  days,  I  wool — what  yaw  look 
as  if  yaw  was  crow-trodden,  you  do — now,  you  shall 
pay  Uie  score  you  have  been  running  on  my  pate, 
you  shall,  brother." 

So  sayiqg,  he  rifled  his  pockets,  stripped  him  of 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  took  possession  of  his  master's 
portmanteau.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  plun- 
der. For  the  Jacquey  complaining  to  Sir  Launcelot 
of  his  having  been  despoiled,  the  knight  com- 
manded his  squire  to  reftmd,  not  without  menaces 
of  subjecting  him  to  the  severest  chastisement  for 
his  iiltjustice  and  rapaci^.  Timothy  represented, 
with  ^;reat  vehemence,  that  he  had  won  the  spoils 
in .  fair  battie,  at  the  expense  of  his  head  and 
shoulders,  which  he  immediately  uncovered,  to 
prove  his  allegation.  But  his  remonstrance  having 
no  effect  upon  his  master,  **  Wounds !"  cried  he,  ^  an 
I  mun  gee  thee  back  the  pig,  Fse  gee  thee  back  the 
poke  also ;  Fm  a  drubbing  still  in  thy  debt" 

With  these  words,  he  made  a  most  furious  attack 
upon  the  plaintiff  with  his  horse-whip,  and,  before 
the  knight  could  interpose,  repaid  the  lacquey  with 
interest  As  an  appurtenance  to  Sycamore  and 
Dawdle,  he  ran  the  nsk  of  another  assault  from  the 
novice  Crowe,  who  was  so  transported  with  rage  at 
the  disagreeable  trick  which  had  been  played  upon 
him  by  his  fugitive  antagonist,  that  he  could  not  for 
some  time  pronounce  an  articulate  sound,  but  a 
few  broken  inteijections,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertiuned.  Snatching  up  his  pole, 
he  ran  towards  the  place  where  Mr.  Sycamore  sat 
on  the  grass,  supported  by  the  trumpeter,  and 
would  have  finished  what  our  adventurer  had  left 
undone,  if  the  knight  of  the  Crescent,  with  admir^ 
able  dexterity,  had  not  warded  off  the  blow  which 
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or  any  other  person,  was  distinguished  by  her  pre- 
ference, he  would  instantly  give  np  his  suit  as 
desperate  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that 
Sycamore  had  proceeded  too  ftr  to  retract;  that 
he  had  insulted  a  gentleman,  and  not  only  chal- 
lenged, bat  eTen  pursued  him,  and  blocked  up  his 
passa^  in  the  public  highway  •,  outrages  which  he 
(Sir  Lfttmcelot)  would  not  suffer  to  pass  unpu- 
nished. Accordingly  he  insisted  on  the  combat, 
on  pain  of  treating  Sycamore  as  a  craren,  and  a 
recreant.  Tliis  declaration  was  reinforced  by 
Dawdle,  who' told  him,  that,  should  he  now  decline 
the  engagement,  all  the  world  would  look  upon  him 
as  an  in&mous  poltroon. 

These  two  obsenrations  gave  a  necessary  filip  to 
the  courage  of  the  challenger.  The  parties  took 
their  stations.  The  trumpet  sounded  to  charge, 
and  the  combatants  began  their  career  with  great 
impetuosity. — ^Whether  the  gleam  of  Sir  Launce- 
lotlB  arms  affiighted  Mr.  Sycamore's  steed,  or  some 
other  o^ect  had  an  unlucky  effect  on  his  eyesight, 
certain  it  is  he  started  at  about  midway,  and  gave 
hia  rider  such  a  Tiolent  shake  as  discomposed  his 
attitude,  and  disabled  him  from  using  his  lance  to 
the  best  advantage.  Had  our  hero  continued  his 
career,  with  his  lance  couched,  in  all  probability 
Sycamore's  armour  would  have  proved  but  a  bad 
defence  to  his  carcase;  but  Sir  Launcelot  per- 
ceiving his  rival's  spear  unrested,  had  just  time  to 
throw  up  the  point  oi  his  own,  when  the  two  horses 
closed  with  such  a  shock,  that  Sycamore,  already 
wavering  in  the  saddle,  was  overthrown^  and  his 
annour  crashed  around  him  as  he  feU. 

The  victor,  seeing  him  lie  without  motion, 
alighted  immediately  and  began  to  unbuckle  his 
hehnet,  in  which  office  he  was  assisted  by  the 
tmmpeter.  When  the  head-piece  was  removed, 
the  hapless  knight  of  the  Griffin  appeared  in  the 
pale  livery  of  death,  though  he  was  only  in  a 
swoon,  from  which  he  soon  recovered. by  the  effect 
of  the  fresh  air,  and  the  aspersioii  of  cold  water, 
broQght  from  a  small  pool  m  the  neighbourhood. 
When  he  reco^^iised  his  conqueror  doing  Uie 
oiBces  of  humamty  about  his  person,  he  closed  his 
eyes  from  vexation,  told  Sir  Launcelot  that  his  was 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  though  he  himself  owed  his 
mischance  to  the  fault  of  his  own  horse ;  and  ob- 
served, that  this  ridiculous  affair  would  not  have 
happened,  but  for  the  mischievous  instigation  of 
that  scoundrel  Dawdle,  on  whose  ribs  he  thr^itened 
to  revenge  this  mishap. 

Perhaps  Captain  Crowe  might  have  saved  him 
the  trouble,  lud  the  wag  honourably  adhered  to 
the  institutions  of  chivalry,  in  his  conflict  with 
our  novice.  But  on  this  occasion,  his  ingenuity 
▼as  more  commendable  than  his  courage,  lie  had 
provided  at  the  inn  a  blown  bladder,  in  which 
several  smooth  pebbles  were  enclosed ;  and  this  he 
sUly  fixed  on  the  head  of  his  pole,  when  the  captain 
obeyed  the  signal  of  battle.  Instead  of  bearing  the 
bront  of  the  encounter,  he  turned  out  of  the 
straight  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hince  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  rattled  his  bladder  with  such  effect,  that 
Crowe's  horse  pricking  up  his  ears,  took  to  his 
heels,  and  fled  across  some  ploughed  land  with  such 
precipitation,  that  the  rider  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
spetf  ,  and  lay  fiist  hold  on  the  mane,  that  he  might 
not  be  thrown  out  of  the  saddle.  Dawdle,  who  was 
moch  better  mounted,  seeing  his  condition,  rode  up 
to  the  unfortunate  novice,  and  belaboured  his 
shoolden  without  fear  of  retaliation. 


Mr.  Clarke,  seing  his  kinsman  so  roughly 
handled,  forgot  his  fears,  and  flew  to  his  assistance ; 
but,  before  he  came  up,  the  aggressor  had  retired ; 
and  now  perceiving  that  fortune  had  declared 
against  his  friend  and  patron,  very  honourably 
abandoned  him  in  his  distress,  and  went  off  at  full 
speed  for  London. 

Nor  was  Timothy  Crabshaw  without  his  share 
in  the  noble  achievements  of  this  propitious  day. 
He  had  by  this  time  imbibed  such  a  tincture  of 
errantry,  that  he  firmlv  believed  himself  and  his 
master  equally  invincible ;  and  this  belief  operating 
upon  a  perverse  disposition,  rendered  him  as  quar- 
relsome in  his  sphere,  as  his  master  was  mild  and 
forbearing.  As  he  sat  on  horseback,  in  the  place 
assigned  to  him  and  Sycamore's  lacquey,  he 
managed  Gilbert  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  invade 
with  his  heels  the  posteriors  of  the  other's  horse ; 
and  this  insult  produced  some  altercation  which 
ended  in  mutual  assault  The  footman  handled 
the  butt-end  of  his  horsewhip  with  great  dexterity 
about  the  head  of  Crabshaw,  who  declared  after- 
wards, that  it  sung  and  simmered  like  a  kettle  of 
cod  fish :  but  the  squire,  who  understood  the  nature 
of  long  lashes,  as  having  been  a  carter  from  his 
infimcy,  found  means  to  twine  his  thong  about  the 
neck  of  his  antagonist,  and  pull  him  off  his  horse 
half  strangled,  at  the  very  instant  his  master  was 
thrown  by  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  victory,  he  did  not 
much  re^ird  the  punctilios  of  chivalry ;  but,  taking 
it  for  granted  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  most  of 
his  advantage,  resolved  to  carr^  off  the  spolia 
opima.  Alighting  with  great  agility,  *' Brotner," 
cried  he,  **  I  think  .as  haw  yawrs  bean't  a  butcher's 
horse,  a  doan't  carry  calves  well — ^I'se  make  yaw 
knaw  your  churning  days,  I  wool — ^what  yaw  look 
as  if  yaw  was  crow-trodden,  you  do — now,  you  shall 
pay  the  score  vou  have  been  running  on  my  pate, 
you  shall,  brother." 

So  sayizig,  he  rifled  his  pockets,  stripped  him  of 
his  hat  and  coat,  and  took  possession  of  his  master^s 
portmanteau.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  plun- 
der. For  the  Jacquey  complaining  to  Sir  Launcelot 
of  his  having  beeu  despoiled,  the  knight  com- 
manded his  squire  to  refimd,  not  without  menaces 
of  subjecting  him  to  the  severest  chastisement  for 
his  ii^ustice  and  rapaci^.  Timothy  represented, 
with  ^;reat  vehemence,  that  he  had  won  the  spoils 
iu '  fair  battle,  at  the  expense  of  his  head  and 
shoulders,  which  he  immediately  uncovered,  to 
prove  his  allegation.  But  his  remonstrance  having 
no  effect  uponhis  master,  **  Wounds !"  cried  he,  **•  an 
I  mun  gee  thee  back  the  pig,  Fse  gee  thee  back  the 
poke  also ;  Tm  a  drubbing  still  in  thy  debt" 

With  these  words,  he  made  a  most  furious  attack 
upon  the  plaintiff  with  his  horse-whip,  and,  before 
the  knight  could  interpose,  repaid  the  lacquey  with 
interest  As  an  appurtenance  to  Sycamore  and 
Dawdle,  he  ran  the  nsk  of  another  assault  from  the 
novice  Crowe,  who  was  so  transported  with  rage  at 
the  disagreeable  trick  whidi  had  been  played  upon 
him  by  ms  fiigitive  antagonist,  that  he  could  not  for 
some  time  pronounce  an  articulate  sound,  but  a 
few  broken  inteijections,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Snatching  up  his  pole, 
he  ran  towards  the  place  where  Mr.  Sycamore  sat 
on  the  grass,  supported  by  the  trumpeter,  and 
would  have  finished  what  our  adventurer  had  left 
undone,  if  the  knight  of  the  Crescent,  with  admir- 
able dexterity,  had  not  warded  off  the  blow  which 
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he  aimed  at  the  knight  of  the  GrilBii,  and  signified 
his  displeasure  in  a  resolute  tone.  Then  he  collared 
the  lacquey,  who  was  just  disengaged  from  the 
chastising  hand  of  Grabshaw,  and  swinging  his 
lance  with  his  other  hand,  encountered  the  squire's 
ribs  by  accident 

Timothy  was  not  slow  in  returning  the  salutation 
with  the  weapon  which  he  still  wield^  Mr.  Clarke 
runnine  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  was  opposed 
by  the  lacquey,  who  seemed  extremely  desirous  of 
seeing  the  enemy  rerenge  his  quarrel,  by  falling 
foul  of  one  another.  Cu^ke,  thus  impeded,  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  footman,  while  Crowe 
grappled  with  Crabshaw;  a  battle-royal  ensued, 
and  was  maintained  with  ^reaX  vigour,  and  some 
bloodshed  on  all  sides,  until  the  authority  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  reinforced  by  some  weighty  remon- 
strances applied  to  the  squire,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict Crabshaw  imm^iately  desisted,  and  ran 
roaring  to  communicate  his  grievances  to  Gilbert, 
who  seemed  to  sympathise  very  little  with  his  dis- 
tress. The  lacquey  took  to  his  heels ;  Mr.  Clarke 
wiped  his  bloody  nose,  declaring  he  had  a  good 
mind  to  put  the  aggressor  in  the  Crown-office ;  and 
Captain  Crowe  continued  to  ejaculate  unconnected 
oaths;  which,  however,  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
was  almost  sick  of  his  new  profession.  **!>— n  my 
eyes,  if  you  call  this — start  my  timbers,  brother — 
look  ye,  aye  see — a  lousy,  lubberly,  cowardly  son 
of  a — among  the  breakers,  d'ye  see — ^lost  mv  steer- 
age way — split  my  binnacle ;  hawle  away — O I  d — ^n 
all  arrantry — give  me  a  tight  vessel,  d'ye  see, 
brother — ^may&p  you  mayn't — snatch  my — sea- 
room  and  a  spanking  gale—odds  heart.  111  hold  a 
whole  year's — smite  my  limbs;  it  don't  signify 
talking." 

Our  hero  consoled  the  novice  for  his  disaster,  by 
observing  that  if  he  had  got  some  blows  he  had  lost 
no  honour.  At  the  same  time  he  observed,  that  it 
was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  man  to 
succeed  in  the  paths  of  chivalry,  who  had  passed  the 
better  part  of  his  days  in  other  occupations ;  and 
hinted  that,  as  the  cause  which  had  engaged  him  in 
this  way  of  life  no  longer  existed,  he  was  determined 
to  relinquish  a  profession  which,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, exposed  him  to  the  most  disagreeable  incidents. 
Crowe  chewed  the  cud  upon  this  insinuation,  while 
the  other  personages  of  the  drama  were  employed 
in  catching  the  horses,  which  had  given  their  riders 
the  slip.  As  for  Mr.  Sycamore,  he  was  so  bruised 
by  his  fall,  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  litter 
for  conveying  him  to  the  next  town,  and  the  servant 
was  despatched  for  this  convenience.  Sir  Launcelot 
staying  with  him  until  it  arrived. 

When  he  was  safely  deposited  in  the  carriage  our 
hero  took  leave  of  him  in  these  terms :  **  I  shaU.  not 
insist  upon  your  submittingto  the  terms  you  yourself 

f)roposed  before  this  rencounter.  I  give  yon  free 
eave  to  use  all  your  advantages,  in  an  honourable 
way,  for  promoting  your  suit  with  the  young  lady 
of  whom  you  profess  yourself  enamoured.  Should 
you  have  recourse  to  sinister  practices,  you  will  find 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  ready  to  demand  an  account 
of  your  conduct,  not  in  the  character  of  a  lunatic 
knight-errant,  but  as  a  plain  English  gentleman. 
Jealous  of  his  honour,  and  resolute  in  his  purpose." 

To  this  address  Mr.  Sycamore  made  no  reply, 
but  with  a  sullen  aspect  ordered  the  carriage  to 
proceed ;  and  it  moved  accordingly  to  the  right,  our 
hero's  road  to  London  lying  in  the  other  direction. 

Sir  Launcelot  had  already  exchanged  his  armour 


for  a  riding-coat,  hat,  and  boots ;  and  Crowe,  pol- 
ing with  his  skull-cap  and  leathern  jerkin,  regained, 
in  some  respects,  the  appearance  of  a  human 
creature.  Thus  metamorpnosed,  they  pursued  their 
way  in  an  easy  pace,  Mr.  Clarke  endeavouring  to 
amuse  them  with  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  lav, 
tending  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Sycamore  vas,  bj 
his  behaviour  on  that  day,  liable  to  three  difi^rent 
actions,  besides  a  commission  of  lunacy ;  and  that 
Dawdle  might  be  prosecuted  for  having  practiaed 
subtle  craft  to  the  annoyance  of  his  uncle,  overaad 
above  an  action  for  assault  and  battery;  becuae, 
for  why  ?  The  said  Crowe  having  run  away,  u 
might  be  easily  proved,  before  any  blows  wen 
given,  the  said  bawdle,  bv  pursuing  him  even  oat 
of  the  high-road,  putting  him  in  fear,  and  commit- 
ting battery  on  his  body,  became  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  agg^ressor ;  and  an  indictment  vroold 
He  m  Banco  Regis. 

The  captain's  pride  was  so  shocked  at  these  ob- 
servations, that  he  exclaimed  with  eoual  rage  and 
impatience,  ''You  lie,  you  dog,  in  nUam  Begis 
— ^you  lie,  I  say,  yon  lubber,  I  did  not  run  avay; 
nor  was  I  in  fear,  d'ye  see.  It  was  my  son  of  a 
bitch  of  a  horse  that  would  not  obey  the  nelm,  d'je 
see,  whereby  I  cou'dn't  use  my  metal,  d'ye  see.  As 
for  the  matter  of  fear,  you  and  fear  may  kiss  my— 
So  don't  go  and  heave  your  stink-pots  at  my  chai^ 
acter,  d'ye  see,  or — agad  HI  trim  thee  fore  and  aft 
with  a— I  wool"  Tom  protested  he  meant  nothing 
but  a  little  speculation,  and  Crowe  was  appeased. 

In  the  evening  they  reached  the  town  of  Bugden 
without  any  £Eir&er  adventure,  and  passed  the  night 
in  neat  tranquillity. 

Next  morning,  even  after  the  horses  were  ordered 
to  be  saddled,  Mr.  Clarke,  without  ceremony,  en- 
tered the  apartment  of  Sir  Launcelot,  leading  in  a 
female,  who  proved  to  be  the  identical  Mrs.  DoUy 
Cowslip.  This  young  woman,  advancing  to  the 
knight,  cried,  '*  O,  Sir  Launcelot !  my  dear  leadj, 
my  dear  leady  l" — ^but  was  hindered  from  proceed- 
ing by  a  flood  of  tears,  which  the  tender-hearted 
lawyermingledwithaplentiftd  shower  of  sympathy. 

Our  adventurer  starting  at  this  exclamation,  ^0 
heavens  I"  cried  he  **  where  is  my  Aurelia?  speak, 
where  did  you  leave  that  jewel  of  my  soul  ?  ansver 
me  in  a  moment — I  am  all  terror  and  impatience!" 

Dolly,  having  recollected  herself,  told  him  that 
Mr.  Darnel  had  lodged  his  niece  in  the  new  boild- 
ings  by  May  Fair ;  that,  on  the  second  night  after 
their  arriva!,  a  very  warm  expostulation  haid  passed 
between  Aurelia  and  her  uncle,  who  next  moniog 
dismissed  Dolly,  without  permitting  her  to  taice 
leave  of  her  mistress,  and  diat  same  day  moTed  to 
another  part  of  the  town,  as  she  afterwards  leaned 
of  the  landlady,  though  she  could  not  inform  her 
whither  they  were  gone.  That,  when  she  vss 
turned  away,  John  Clump,  one  of  the  footmen,  vho 
pretended  to  have  a  kindness  for  her,  had  faithfiillT 
promised  to  call  upon  her,  and  let  h6r  know  what 
passed  in  the  family ;  but  as  he  did  not  keep  his 
word,  and  she  was  an  utter  stranger  in  London, 
without  friends  or  settlement  she  had  resolved  to 
return  to  her  mother,  and  travelled  so  far  on  foot 
since  yesterday  morning. 

Our  knight,  who  had  expected  tlie  moat  dismal 
tidings  from  her  lamentable  preamble,  was  pleased 
to  find  his  presa^ging  fean  disappointed ;  though  he 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  diamission  of 
Dolly,  from  whose  attachment  to  his  interest  joined 
to  her  influence  over  Mr.  Clump,  he  had  hoped  to 
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reap  raeb  intell^ence  as  tronld  ^de  him  to  the 
haren  of  his  desires.  After  a  minute's  reflection, 
he  law  it  would  be  expedient  to  carry  back  Mrs. 
Cowslip,  and  lodge  her  at  the  place  where  Mr. 
Clnmp  had  promised  to  visit  her  with  inteliigence ; 
for,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not  for  want  of  incli- 
nation that  he  had  not  kept  his  promise. 

Dolly  did  not  express  any  aversion  to  the  scheme 
of  retoming  to  London,  where  she  hoped  once 
more  to  rejoin  her  dear  lady,  to  whom  by  this  time 
she  was  attached  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection ; 
and  her  inclination  in  this  respect  was  assisted  by 
the  consideration  of  having  the  company  of  the 
yoang  lawyer,  who,  it  plainly  appeared,  had  made 
strange  havoc  in  her  heart,  though  it  must  be 
owned,  for  the  honour  of  this  blooming  damsel, 
that  her  thoughts  had  never  once  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  innocence  and  virtue.  The  more  Sir 
Launcdot  surveyed  this  agreeable  maiden,  the 
more  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  take  care  of  her 
fortune ;  and  from  this  day  he  began  to  ruminate 
on  a  scheme  which  was  uterwards  consummated 
in  ber  farour.  In  the  meantime  he  laid  injunctions 
on  Mr.  Clarke  to  conduct  his  addresses  to  Mrs. 
Cowslip  according  to  the  rules  of  honour  and  de- 
eonim,  as  he  valued  his  countenance  and  friendship. 
Uis  next  step  was  to  procure  a  saddle-horse  for 
DoUy,  who  preferred  this  to  any  other  sort  of 
carnage,  and  Uiereby  gratified  the  wish  of  her 
admirer,  who  longed  to  see  her  on  horseback  in  her 
green  Joseph. 

The  armour,  including  the  accoutrements  of  the 
poTice  and  the  squire,  were  left  in  the  care  of  the 
innkeeper,  and  Timothy  Crabshaw  was  so  meta- 
morphosed by  a  plain  livery-frock,  that  even  Gilbert 
with  Mculty  recognised  his  person.  As  for  the 
aorice  Crowe,  his  head  had  almost  resumed  its 
natural  dimensions,  but  then  his  whole  face  was  so 
covered  with  a  livid  suffusion,  his  nose  appeared  so 
flat,  and  his  lips  so  tumified,  that  he  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  a  Caffre  or  Ethiopian.  Every 
circnmstance  being  now  adjusted,  they  departed 
from  Bocden  in  a  regular  cavalcade,  dined  at  Hat- 
field, and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the  Bull  and 
Gate  Inn  in  Holbom,  where  they  established  their 
quarters  for  the  night 

CHAPTER  XX. 

In  which  oor  Hero  dMoends  Into  the  Manitou  of  the 
,  damned. 

The  first  step  which  Sir  Lanncelot  took  in  the 
morning  that  succeeded  his  arrival  in  London,  was 
to  settle  Mrs.  Dolly  Cowslip  in  lodgings  at  the 
house  where  John  Clump  had  promised  to  visit 
ber ;  as  he  did  not  doubt,  that,  though  the  visit  was 
delayed,  it  would  some  time  or  other  be  performed, 
and  m  that  case  he  might  obtain  some  intelligence 
of  Aorelia.  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  was  permitted  to 
take  np  his  habitation  in  the  same  house,  on  his 
earnesUy  desiring  he  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
office  d  conveymg  information  and  instruction 
between  Dolly  and  our  adventurer.  The  knight 
bimaelf  resolwed  to  live  retired,  until  he  should 
f^PceiTe  some  tiding  relating  to  Miss  Darnel  that 
shoold  influence  his  conduct ;  but  he  proposed  to 
frequent  places  of  public  resort  incognito,  that  he 
niight  have  some  chance  of  meeting  by  accident 
^th  the  mistress  of  his  heart 

Takbg  it  for  granted,  that  the  oddities  of  Crowe 
voold  help  to  amuse  him  in  his  hours  of  solitude 


and  disappointment,  he  invited  that  original  to  be 
his  guest  at  a  small  house,  which  he  determined  to 
hire  ready  furnished,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Golden  Square.  The  captain  thanked  him  for  his 
courtesy,  and  frankly  embraced  his  offer,  though 
he  did  not  much  approve  of  the  knight*s  choice  m 
point  of  situation.  He  said  he  would  recommend 
nim  to  a  s^ial  good  upper  deck  hard  by  St 
Catherine's  in  Wapping,  where  he  would  be  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  the  street  forwards, 
well  frequented  by  passengers,  carts,  drays,  and 
other  carriages ;  and  having  backwards  an  agreeable 
view  of  Alderman  Parson^  great  brewhouse,  with 
two  hundred  hogs  feeding  almost  under  the  window. 
As  a  further  inducement,  he  mentioned  the  vicinity 
of  the  tower  guns,  which  would  regale  his  hearing 
on  days  of  salutation ;  nor  did  he  forget  the  sweet 
sound  of  mooring  and  unmooring  ships  in  the 
river,  and  the  pleasing  objects  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Thames,  displayed  in  the  oozy  docks  and 
cabbage-gardens  of  Ilotherhithe.  Sir  Launcelot 
was  not  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  this  landscape, 
but,  his  pursuit  lying  another  way,  he  contented 
himself  with  a  less  enchanting  situation,  and  Crowe 
accompanied  him  out  of  pure  friendship. 

At  ni^ht,  Mr.  Clarke  arrived  at  our  hero's  house 
with  tidmgs  that  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  He 
told  him,  that  Clump  had  left  a  letter  for  Dollv. 
informing  her,  that  his  master.  Squire  Darnel,  w4.j> 
to  set  out  early  in  the  morning  for  Yorkshire ;  but 
he  could  give  no  account  of  her  lady,  who  had  the 
day  before  been  conveyed,  he  knew  not  whither, 
in  a  hackney-coach,  attended  by  her  uncle  and  an 
ill-looking  fellow,  who  had  much  the  appearance 
of  a  bailiff  or  turnkey,  so  that  he  feared  she  waa 
in  trouble. 

Sir  Launcelot  was  deeply  affected  by  this  intima- 
tion. His  apprehension  was  even  roused  by  a 
suspicion  that  a  man  of  Darnel's  violent  temper 
and  unprincipled  heart  might  have  practised  upon 
the  life  of  hia  lovely  niece ;  but,  upon  recollection, 
he  cocdd  not  suppose  that  he  had  recourse  to  such 
infamous  expedients,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  an 
account  of  her  would  be  demanded  at  his  hands, 
and  that  it  would  be  easily  proved  he  had  conveyed 
her  from  the  lodging  in  which  she  resided. 

His  first  fears  now  gave  way  to  another  sugges- 
tion, that  Anthony,  in  order  to  intimidate  her  mto 
a  compliance  with  his  proposals,  had  trumped  up^  a 
spurious  claim  against  her,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  writ, 
confined  her  in  some  prison,  or  spunfing-house. 
Possessed  with  this  idea,  he  desired  Mr.  Clarke 
to  search  the  i^eriff's  office  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  know  whether  any  such  writ  had  been 
ffranted  *,  and  he  himself  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of 
uie  fnai  prisons  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  to 
inqmre,  if  perchance  she  might  not  be  confined 
under  a  borrowed  name.  Finally,  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  appriie  her  of  his  place  of  abode,  by 
a  paragraph  in  all  the  daily  papers,  signifying  that 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  had  arrived  at  his  house 
near  Grolden  Square. 

All  these  resolutions  were  punctually  executed. 
No  such  writ  had  been  taken  out  in  the  sheriff's 
office ;  and  therefore  our  hero  set  out  on  his  gaol 
expedition,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  kad 
contracted  some  acquaintance  with  the  commanding 
officers  in  these  garrisons,  in  the  course  of  his 
clerkship,  and  practice  as  an  attorney.^  The  first 
day  they  spent  in  prosecuting  their  inquiry  through 
the  Gate  Houm.  Fleet,  and  Marshalsea;  the  next 
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day  they  allotted  to  the  King^s  Bench,  where  they 
understood  there  was  a  great  variety  of  priaonenL 
There  they  proposed  to  make  a  minute  scratiny,  by 
the  help  of  Mr.  Norton,  the  deputy-marshal,  who 
was  Mr.  Clarke's  intimate  friend,  and  had  nothing 
at  all  of  the  gaoler,  either  in  his  appearance,  or  in 
bis  disposition,  which  was  remarkably  humane  and 
benevolent  towards  all  his  fellow^  creatures. 

The  knight  having  bespoke  dinner  at  a  tavern  in 
the  Borough,  was,  together  with  Captain  Crowe, 
conducted  to  the  prison  of  Uie  King's  Bench,  which 
is  situated  in  St  George's  Fields,  about  a  mile  from 
the  end  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  appears  like  a 
neat  little  regular  town^  consisting  of  one  street, 
surrounded  by  a  very  high  wall,  including  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  which  may  be  termed  a  garden, 
where  the  prisoners  take  the  air,  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  a  variety  of  diversions.  Except  the 
entrance,  where  the  turnkeys  keep  watch  and  ward, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  place  that  looks  like  a  gaol, 
or  bears  the  least  colour  of  restraint  The  street 
is  crowded  with  passeng^ers.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  here  exercise  their  different  professions. 
Hawkers  of  all  sorts  are  admitted  to  caU  and  vend 
their  wares  as  in  any  open  street  of  London.  Here 
are  butchers'  stands,  chandlers*  shops,  a  surgery, 
a  tap-house,  well  frequented,  and  a  public  kitchen, 
in  which  provisions  are  dressed  for  all  Uie  prisoners 
gratis,  at  the  expense  of  the  publican.  Here  the 
voice  of  miserv  never  complains ;  and,  indeed,  little 
else  is  to  be  heard  but  the  sounds  of  mirth  and 
jollity.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  little  paved  court,  leading  to  a 
separate  building,  consisting  of  twelve  large  apart- 
ments, called  state  rooms,  well  fhmished  and  ntted 
up  for  the  reception  of  the  better  sort  of  crown 
prisoners;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
facing  a  separate  division  of  ground,  called  the 
common  side,  is  a  range  of  rooms  occupied  by  pri- 
soners of  the  lowest  o^er,  who  share  the  profits  of 
a  begging-box,  and  are  maintained  by  this  practice, 
and  some  established  funds  of  charity.  We  ought 
also  to  observe,  that  the  gaol  is  provided  with  a 
neat  chapel,  in  which  a  clergyman,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  salary,  performs  divine  service  every 
Sunday. 

Our  adventurer,  having  searched  the  books,  and 
perused  the  description  of  all  the  female  prisoners 
who  had  been  for  some  weeks  admitted  into  the 
gaol,  obtained  not  the  least  intelligence  of  his  con- 
cealed charmer,  but  resolved  to  alleviate  his  dis- 
appointment by  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Norton,  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  prison,  and,  in  particular,  visited  the 
kitcheo,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  spits  loaded 
with  a  variety  of  provision,  consisting  of  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  and  game.  He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing his  astonismnent,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
congratulating  himself  in  secret  upon  his  being  a 
member  of  mat  community  which  had  provided 
such  a  comfortable  asylum  for  the  unfortunate. 
His  qaculation  was  interrupted  by  a  tumultuous 
noise  in  the  street ;  and  Mr.  Norton  declaring  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  lodge,  consigned  our  hero  to  the 
care  of  one  Mr.  Felton,  a  prisoner  of  a  very  decent 
appeanmce,  who  paid  his  compliments  witn  a  good 
grace,  and  invited  the  company  to  repose  them- 
selves in  his  apartment,  which  was  large,  commo- 
dious, and  well  famished.  When  Sir  Launcelot 
asked  the  cause  of  that  uproar,  he  told  him  that  it 
was  the  prelude  to  a  boxing-match  between  two  of 


the  prisoners,  to  be  decided  in  the  groirnd  or  ga^ 
den  of  the  place. 

Captain  Crowe,  expressing  an  ea^r  curiosity  to 
see  the  battle,  Mr.  Felton  assured  him  there  would 
be  no  sport,  as  the  combatants  were  both  reckoned 
dunghills ;  **  but,  in  half  an  hour,"  said  he,  **  there 
will  be  a  battle  of  some  consequence  between  two  of 
the  demagogues  of  the  place.  Dr.  Crabdaw,  and  Mr. 
Tapley,  £e  first  a  physician,  and  the  other  a  brever. 
You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  this  microooEiB, 
or  republic  in  miniature,  is  like  the  great  world,  split 
into  factions.    Crabclaw  is  the  leader  of  one  partj, 
and  the  other  is  headed  by  Tapley ;  both  are  men 
of  warm  and  impetuous  tempers,  and  their  intrigiui 
have  embroiled  the  whole  place,  insomuch  thu  it 
was  dangerous  to  walk  the  street  on  accoontof  the 
continual  skirmishes  of  their  partisans.    At  length, 
some  of  the  more  sedate  inhabitants  having  met  and 
deliberated  upon  some  remedy  for  these  grovisg 
disorders,  proposed  that  the  dispute  should  he  tt 
once  decided  by  single  combat  between  the  two 
chids,  who  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal    The 
match  was  accordingly  made  for  five  guineas,  and 
this  very  day  and  hour  i^pointed  for  the  trial,  oo 
which  considerable  sums  of  money  are  depending. 
As  for  Mr.  Norton,  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should 
be  present,  or  seem  to  countenance  such  violent 
proceedings,  which,  however,  it  is  necessaiy  to  con- 
nive at,  as  convenient  vents  for  the  evapora:don  of 
those  humours,  which,  being  confined,  might  accn- 
mulate  and  break  out  with  greater  frvy  in  conspi- 
racy and  rebellion." 

The  knight  owned  he  could  not  conceive  by  what 
means  such  a  number  of  licentious  people,  amoont- 
ing,  with  their  dependents,  to  above  five  hundred, 
were  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  any  tdkraUe 
discipline,  or  prevented  from  making  their  escape, 
which  they  might  at  any  time  accomplish,  either 
by  stealth  or  open  violence ;  as  it  could  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  one  or  two  tiurnkeys,  continually  em- 
ployed in  opening  and  shutting  the  door,  could  resist 
the  e^orts  of  a  whole  multitude. 

*'  Tour  wonder,  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Feltoo,  **  will 
vanish,  when  you  consider  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  multitude,  diould  cooperate  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  scheme ;  and  that  the  keeper  perfectly  weQ 
understands  the  maxim  divide  et  tmpera.  Many 
prisoners  are  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  gratitode 
towards  the  deputy -marshal,  whose  friendship  and 
good  ofiices  they  have  experienced ;  some  no  doabt 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  discretion.  One  pafty 
is  an  effectual  check  upon  the  other ;  and  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  not  ten  prisoners 
within  the  place  that  would  make  their  escape,  if 
the  doors  were  laid  open.  This  is  a  step  which  ao 
man  would  take,  unless  his  fortune  was  altogether 
desperate ;  because  it  would  oblige  him  to  leave  his 
country  for  life,  and  expose  him  to  the  most  immi* 
nent  nsk  of  being  retaken  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  nai^ority  of  the  prisoners  live 
in  the  most  hvely  hope  of  being  released  by  the 
assistance  of  their  friends,  the  compassion  of  their 
creditors,  or  the  favour  of  the  legislature.  Some 
who  are  cut  off  from  all  these  proposals,  are  become 
naturalized  to  the  place,  knowing  they  cannot  sob- 
sist  in  any  other  situation.  I  myself  am  one  of 
these.  After  having  resigned  all  my  effects^  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creditors,  I  have  been  detained 
these  nine  years  in  prison,  because  one  person 
refuses  to  sign  my  cer^cate.  I  have  long  outlived 
aQ  my  friends  from  whom  I  could  expect  the  leait 
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coontenanoe  or  fitTOor.  I  am  grown  old  in  con- 
finement,  and  lay  my  aocoont  with  ending  my 
dAfg  in  gaol,  as  the  mercy  of  the  legislature  in 
fgytm  of  insolvent  debtors  is  nerex  extended  to 
uncertified  bankrupts  taken  in  execution.  By 
dint  of  industry  and  the  most  rigjid  economy,  I 
make  shift  to  live  independent  in  this  retreat  To 
this  scene  my  faculty  of  subsisting,  as  well  as  my 
hody,  is  peculiarly  confined.  Had  I  an  opportunity 
to  eicape,  where  should  I  go  ?  All  my  views  of  for- 
tune have  been  long  blasted.  I  have  no  friends  nor 
eonnexions  in  the  world.  I  must,  therefore,  starre 
in  some  sequestered  comer,  or  be  recai)tiTated  and 
confined  for  ever  to  close  prison,  deprived  of  the 
indoigeDces  which  I  now  exyov.** 

Here  the  conversation  was  broke  off  by  another 
npro&r,  which  was  the  signal  to  battle  between  the 
doctor  and  hisantagonbt  The  company  inmiediately 
sdjoomed  to  the  field,  where  the  combatants  were 
ilready  ondmsed,  and  the  stakes  deposited.  The 
doctor  seemed  of  the  middle  age  and  middle  stature, 
actire  and  alert,  with  an  atrabilarions  aspect,  and 
a  mixture  of  rage  and  disdain  expressed  in  his 
coonteoance.  The  brewer  was  large,  raw-boned, 
and  roond  as  a  butt  of  beer,  but  verv  fat,  unwieldy, 
short-mnded,  and  phlegmatic.  Our  adventurer 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  beheld,  in  the 
character  of  seconds,  a  male  and  female  stripped 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  the  latter  rangmg 
on  the  side  of  Uie  physician ;  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle  prevented  his  demanding  of  his 
guide  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The 
doctor  retiring  some  paces  backwards,  threw  him- 
self into  the  attitude  o(  a  batterinpf-ram,  and  rushed 
upon  his  antagonbt  with  great  impetuosity,  fore- 
leeingfthat,  should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to 
overturn  him  in  the  first  assault,  it  would  not  be 
sn  easy  task  to  raise  him  up  again,  and  put  him  in 
a  capacity  of  offence.  But  the  momentum  of  Crab- 
claw's  head,  and  the  concomitant  efforts  of  his 
knuckles,  had  no  effect  upon  the  ribs  of  Tapley, 
who  stood  firm  as  the  Acroceraunian  promontory ; 
and  stepping  forward  with  his  projected  fist,  some- 
thing smaller  and  softer  than  a  sledge-hammer, 
struck  ^  physician  to  the  ^ptMUid.  In  a  trice, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  his  female  second,  he 
was  on  his  legs  again,  and  grappling  with  his  an- 
tagonist, endeavooved  to  tip  him  a  ML,  but  instead 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  received  a  croas- 
buttock,  and  the  brewer  throwing  himself  upon  him 
as  he  fell,  had  well  nigh  smouered  him  on  the 
spot  The  amazon  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  Tapley 
showing  no  inclination  to  get  up,  she  smote  him  on 
the  temple  till  he  roared.  The  male  second  hasten- 
ing to  the  relief  dT  his  principal,  made  application 
to  the  eyes  of  Uie  female,  which  were  immediately 
nuTounded  with  black  circles  $  and  she  returned  the 
salute  with  a  blow,  which  brought  a  double  stream 
of  Mood  from  hb  nostrils,  greeting  him  at  the  same 
time  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  a  lousy 
son  of  ab— h.  A  combat  more  furious  than  the  first 
would  now  have  ensued,  had  not  Felton  interposed 
with  an  air  of  authority,  and  insisted  on  the  man's 
leaTioff  the  field,  an  injunction  which  he  forthwith 
o^yed,  saying,  ••  Well,  damme,  Felton,  you're  my 
^end  and  commander ;  I'll  obey  your  order — ^but 
the  b—h  will  be  foul  of  me  before  we  sleep." — ^Then 
¥"61100  advancing  to  his  opponent,  **  Madam,"  said 
he,  ^  Fm  very  sorry  to  see  a  lady  of  your  rank  and 
^MificatioDs  expose  yourself  in  this  manner — ^for 

«<od's  nke,  bdiave  witii  a  litUe  more  decorum,  if 


not  for  the  sake  of  your  own  fieonily,  at  least  for 
the  credit  of  your  sex  in  general.  ''Hark  ye, 
Felton,"  said  she,  **  decorum  is  founded  upon  a  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  deportment,  which  cannot 
consist  with  the  disgraces  of  a  gaol,  and  the  miseries 
of  indigence. — ^Bnt  I  see  the  dispute  is  now  termi- 
nated, imd  the  money  is  to  be  drank ;  if  you'll  dine 
with  us  you  shall  be  welcome ;  if  not,  you  may  die 
in  your  sobriety,  and  be  d — ^ned." 

By  this  time  the  doctor  had  given  out,  and 
allowed  the  brewer  to  be  the  better  man ;  yet  he 
would  not  honour  the  festival  with  his  presence, 
but  retired  to  his  chamber,  exceedingly  mortified 
at  his  defeat  Our  hero  was  reconducted  to  Mr. 
Felton's  apartment,  where  he  sat  some  time  without 
opening  his  month,  so  astonished  he  was  at  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  **  I  perceive,  sir,"  said 
the  prisoner,  **  you  are  surprised  at  the  manner  in 
which  I  accosted  that  unhappy  woman ;  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  more  surprised  when  you  hear 
that  within  these  eighteen  months  she  was  actually 
a  person  of  fashion,  and  her  opponent,  who  by  the 
bye  is  her  husband,  universally  respected  as  a  man 
or  honour  and  a  brave  officer." — **  I  am,  indeed," 
cried  our  hero,  **  overwhelmed  with  amazement  and 
concern,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  an  eager  curi- 
osi^  to  know  the  fatal  causes  which  have  produced 
such  a  reverse  of  character  and  fortune.  But  I 
will  rein  my  curiosity  till  the  afternoon,  if  you 
will  fiivour  me  with  your  company  at  a  tavern  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  I  have  bespoke  dinner, 
a  favour  which  I  hope  Mr.  Norton  will  have  no 
objection  to  your  granting,  as  he  himself  is  to  be 
of  the  party. — The  prisoner  thanked  him  for  his 
kind  invitation,  and  they  adjourned  immediately  to 
the  place,  taking  up  the  deputy-marshal  in  their 
passage  through  the  lodge  or  entrance  of  the  prison. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 

Containing  ftuther  Anecdotm  nlating  to  the  Chfldren  of 

WretcbedneM. 

DnrNEB  being  cheerfully  discussed,  and  our  adven- 
turer expressing  an  eager  desire  to  know  the  history 
of  the  male  and  femide  who  had  acted  as  squires 
or  seconds  to  the  champions  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Felton  gratified  his  curiosity  to  this  effect : — 

**  All  that  I  know  of  Captain  Clewline,  previous 
to  his  commitment,  is,  that  he  was  commander  of  a 
sloop  cf  war,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a  gallant 
officer;  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London,  against  the  in  Ji- 
nation,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father, 
who  renounced  her  for  this  act  of  disobedience; 
that  the  captain  consoled  himself  for  the  rigour  of 
the  parent,  with  the  possession  of  the  lady,  who 
was  not  only  remarkably  beautiful  in  person,  but 
highly  accomplished  in  her  mind,  and  amiable  in 
her  disposition.  Such,  a  few  months  a^  were 
those  two  persons  whom  you  saw  acting  m  such  a 
vulgar  capacity.  When  they  first  entered  the 
prison,  tiiey  were  undoubtedly  the  handsomest 
couple  mine  eyes  ever  beheld,  and  their  appearance 
won  universal  respect  even  from  the  most  brutal 
inhabitants  of  the  gaol. 

'*  The  captain,  having  unwarily  involved  himself 
as  a  security  for  a  man  to  whom  he  had  lain  under 
oblieations,  became  liable  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and  his  own  father-in-law  being  the  sole  creditor  of 
the  bankrupt,  took  this  opportunity  of  wreakin^g 
vengeance  upon  him   for   having    espoused  his 
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daughter.  He  watched  an  opportunity  until  the 
captain  had  actually  stepped  into  the  post-chaise 
with  his  lady  for  Portsmouth,  where  his  ship  lay, 
and  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  most  public 
and  shameful  manner.  Mrs.  Clewline  had  like  to 
have  sunk  under  the  first  trans^rarts  of  her  grief 
and  mortification  ;  but  these  subsiding,  she  had  re- 
course to  personal  solicitation.  She  went  with  her 
only  child  in  her  arms,  a  lovely  boy,  to  her  father's 
door,  and  being  denied  admittance,  kneeled  down 
in  the  street,  imploring  his  compassion  in  the  most 
pathetic  strain ;  but  this  hard-hearted  citizen, 
instead  of  recognizing  his  child,  and  taking  the 
poor  mourner  to  his  bosom,  insulted  her  from  the 
window  with  the  most  bitter  reproach,  saying, 
among  other  shocking  expressions,  *  Strumpet, 
take  yourself  away  with  your  brat,  otherwise  I 
shall  send  for  the  beadle,  and  have  you  to  Bride- 
welL' 

"  The  unfortunate  lady  was  cut  to  the  heart  by 
this  usage,  and  fitinted  in  the  street,  from  whence 
she  was  conveyed  to  a  public-house  by  the  charity 
of  some  passengers.  She  afterwards  attempted  to 
soften  the  barbarity  of  her  fiaither  by  repeated 
letters,  and  by  interesting  some  of  his  friends  to 
intercede  with  him  in  her  behalf;  but  all  her  en- 
deavours proving  ineffectual,  she  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  where 
she  must  have  felt,  in  the  severest  manner,  the 
fatal  reverse  of  circumstance  to  which  she  was 
exposed. 

"  The  captain  being  disabled  from  going  to  sea, 
was  superseded,  and  he  saw  all  his  hopes  blasted  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  war,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
the  fiEiirest  prospects  of  fame  and  fortune.  He  saw 
himself  reduced  to  extreme  povertv,  cooped  up 
with  the  tender  partner  of  his  heart  m  a  wretched 
hovel,  amidst  the  refuse  of  mankind,  and  on  the 
brink  of  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
The  mind  of  man  is  ever  ingenious  in  finding  re- 
sources. He  comforted  his  lady  with  vain  hopes 
of  having  friends  who  would  effect  his  deliverance, 
and  repeated  assurances  of  this  kind  so  long,  that 
he  at  length  be^m  to  think  they  were  not  altogether 
void  of  roundation. 

*'  Mrs.  Clewline,  from  a  principle  of  duty,  re-col- 
lected all  her  fortitude,  that  she  might  not  only  bear 
her  &te  with  patience,  but  even  contribute  to  alle- 
viate the  woes  of  her  husband,  whom  her  affection 
had  ruined.  She  sheeted  to  believe  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  pretended  hope ;  she  interchanged  with 
him  assurances  of  better  fortune ;  her  appearance 
exhibited  a  calm,  while  her  heart  was  torn  with 
anguish.  She  assisted  him  in  writing  letters  to 
former  friends,  the  last  consolation  of  the  wretched 
prisoner ;  she  delivered  these  letters  with  her  own 
hand,  and  underwent  a  thousand  mortifyinerepulses, 
the  most  shockine  circumstances  of  which  she  con- 
cealed from  her  husband.  She  performed  all  the 
menial  offices  in  her  own  little  nunily,  which  was 
maintained  by  pawning  her  apparel ;  and  both  the 
husband  and  wife,  in  some  measure,  sweetened  their 
cares  by  prattling  and  toying  with  their  charming 
little  boy,  on  whom  they  doated  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  fondness.  Tet  even  this  pleasure  was  mingled 
with  the  most  tender  and  melancholy  regret  I 
have  seen  the  mother  hang  over  him,  with  the  most 
affecting  expression  of  tnis  kind  in  her  aspect, 
the  tears  contending  with  the  smiles  upon  her 
countenance,  while  she  exclaimed,  *  Alas !  my  poor 
prisoner,  little  did  your  mother  once  think  she 


should  be  obliged  to  nurse  yon  in  a  fioV  The 
captain's  paternal  love  was  dashed  with  unpatif^Dce ; 
he  would  snatch  up  the  boy  in  a  transport  of  grie( 
press  him  to  his  breast,  devour  him  as  it  were  vith 
kisses,  throw  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  the  moit 
emphatic  silence,  then  convey  the  child  hastily  to 
his  mother's  arms,  pull  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  ^k 
out  into  the  common  walk,  and  finding  himself 
alone,  break  out  into  tears  and  lamentation. 

**  Ah !  little  did  this  unhappycoople  know  what 
further  grieft  awaited  them !  The  small-pox  broke 
out  in  the  prison,  and  poor  Tommy  Clewline  was 
infected.  As  the  eruption  appeared  un&vonrsble, 
you  may  conceive  the  consternation  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed.  Their  distress  was  ren- 
dered inconceivable  by  indigence;  for  by  this 
time  they  were  so  destitute,  that  they  could 
neither  pay  for  common  attendance,  nor  procure 
proper  advice.  I  did  on  that  occanon  what  I 
thought  my  dut^  towards  my  feUow-creatores.  I 
wrote  to  a  physician  of  mv  acquaintance,  who  was 
humane  enough  to  visit  the  poor  little  patient ;  I 
engaged  a  careful  woman-prisoner  as  a  nurse,  and 
Mr.  Norton  supplied  them  with  money  and  neces- 
saries. These  helps  were  barely  snfficient  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  horrors  of  despair,  when  they 
saw  their  little  darling  panting  under  the  rage  of  a 
loathsome  pestilential  malady,  during  the  exc^sive 
heat  of  the  dog-days,  and  struggling  for  breath  in 
the  noxious  atmosphere  of  a  confined  cabin,  where 
they  scarce  had  room  to  turn  on  the  most  necessary 
occasions.  The  eager  curiosity  with  which  the 
mother  eyed  the  doctor's  looks  as  often  as  he  viated 
the  boy ;  the  terror  and  trepidation  of  the  father, 
while  he  desired  to  know  his  opinion ;  in  a  word, 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  distress  baffled  all  descrip- 
tion. 

**  At  length  the  physician,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
character,  was  obliged  to  be  explicit ;  and  retoming 
with  the  captain  to  the  common  waUL,  told  him,  in 
my  hearing,  that  the  child  could  not  possibly 
recover.  This  sentence  seemed  to  have  petrified 
the  unfortunate  parent,  who  stood  motionless,  and 
seemingly  bereft  of  sense.  I  led  him  to  my  apart- 
ment, where  he  sat  a  full  hour  in  that  state  of  stupe- 
faction ;  then  he  began  to  groan  hideously,  a  shower 
of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  he  threw  himself  on 
the  floor,  and  uttered  the  most  piteous  lamentation 
that  ever  was  heard.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Norton 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  doctor's  prognostic, 
visited  Mrs.  Clewline,  and  invited  her  to  the  lodge. 
Her  prophetic  fears  immediatd^r  took  the  alann. 
'  What  I  cried  she,  starting  up  with  a  frantic  wild* 
ness  in  her  looks,  '  then  our  case  is  desperate— I 
shall  lose  my  dear  Tommy ! — the  poor  prisoner  will 
be  released  by  the  hand  of  Heaven !— Death  win 
convey  him  to  the  cold  grave  1 '  Tlie  dying  inno- 
cent hearing  this  excUunation,  pronounced  these 
words,  *'  Tommy  wont  leave  you,  my  dear  mftmmii ; 
if  death  comes  to  take  Tommy,  papa  shall  drive 
him  away  with  his  sword.'  This  address  deprived 
the  wretched  mother  of  all  resignation  to  the  win 
of  Providence.  She  tore  her  hair,  dashed  herself 
on  the  pavement,  shrieked  aloud,  and  was  carried 
off  in  a  deplorable  state  of  distraction. 

**  That  same  evening  the  lovely  babe  expired, 
and  the  father  grew  frantic  He  made  an  attempt 
on  his  own  life ;  and  being  with  difficuh^  restnined, 
his  agitation  sunk  into  a  kind  of  sullen  insenci- 
bility,  which  seemed  to  absorb  dl  sentiasent,  sad 
gradually  vulgarized  his  fiMolty  of  thinking.    la 
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order  to  dinipate  the  yiolenee  of  his  sorrow,  he 
eontioiully  shifted  the  scene  from  one  company  to 
another,  contracted  abundance  of  low  connexions, 
ind  drowned  his  cares  in  repeated  intoxication. 
The  unhappy  lady  underwent  a  lon^  series  of  hy- 
sterical fits  and  other  complaints,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  fatal  effect  on  her  brain  as  well  as  consti- 
tution. Cordials  were  administered  to  keep  up  her 
spiriu ;  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  protract  the 
use  of  them  to  blunt  the  edge  or  grief^  by  over- 
wheloing  reflection,  and  remove  the  sense  of  un- 
easiness arising  from  a  disorder  in  her  stomach.  In 
s  word,  she  became  an  habitual  dram-drinker ;  and 
this  practice  exposed  her  to  such  communication 
as  debauched  her  reason,  and  perverted  her  sense 
of  decorum  and  propriety.  She  and  her  husband 
^Ave  a  loose  to  vulgar  excess,  in  which  they  were 
enabled  to  indulge  by  the  charity  and  interest 
of  some  friends,  who  obtained  half-pay  for  the 
captain. 

**  They  are  now  metamorphosed  into  the  shock- 
ing creatures  vou  have  seen;  he  into  a  riotous 
plebeian,  and  she  into  a  ragged  truIL  They  are 
both  drunk  every  day,  quarrel  and  fight  one  with 
another,  and  often  insult  their  fellow-prisoners. 
Yet  they  are  not  wholly  abandoned  by  virtue  and 
hnmanity.  The  captain  is  scrupulously  honest  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  pays  off  his  debts  punctually 
every  quarter,  as  soon  as  he  receives  his  half-pay. 
Every  prisoner  in  distress  is  welcome  to  share  his 
money  while  it  Jists ;  and  his  wife  never  fails,  while 
it  is  in  her  power,  to  relieve  the  wretched ;  so  that 
their  generosity,  even  in  this  miserable  disguise,  is 
Qnirersally  respected  by  their  neighbours.  Some- 
times the  recollection  of  their  former  rank  comes 
over  them  like  a  aualm,  which  they  dispel  with 
bnnd^r,  and  then  humorously  rally  one  another 
on  their  mutual  degeneracy.  She  often  stops  me 
in  the  walk,  and,  pointing  to  the  captain,  says,  *  Mv 
hosband,  though  he  is  become  a  blackguard  gaol- 
bird, must  be  allowed  to  be  a  handsome  fellow 
still'— On  the  other  hand,  he  will  frequency  de- 
sire me  to  take  notice  of  his  rib,  as  she  chances  to 
pass.—*  Mind  that  draggle-tailed  drunken  drab,'  he 
will  say ;  *  what  an  antidote  it  is  -  yet,  for  all  that, 
Feltoo,  she  was  a  fine  woman  when  I  married  her 
—Poor  Bess,  I  have  been  the  ruin  of  her,  that  is 
certain,  and  deserve  to  be  d — ^ned  for  bringing  her 
to  this  pass.' 

**Thas  the^  accommodate  themselves  to  each 
otiber's  infirmities,  and  pass  their  time  not  without 
some  taste  of  plebeian  enjoyment — ^but,  name  their 
child,  they  never  fail  to  burst  into  tears,  and  still 
feel  a  return  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow.** 

Sir  lAunoelot  Greaves  did  not  hear  this  storv 
BomovedL  Tom  Clarke's  cheeks  were  bedewed  with 
the  drops  of  sjpnpath^,  while,  with  much  sobbing, 
he  declared  his  opinion,  that  an  action  should  lie 
against  the  lady's  fiither. 

Captain  Crowe  having  listened  to  the  story  with 
VDOommon  attention,  expressed  his  Ctincem  that  an 
honest  seaman  should  be  so  taken  in  sti^s;  but  he 
imputed  all  his  calamities  to  the  wife.  **  for  why  ?" 
nid  he ;  ''a  seafiiring  man  may  have  a  sweetheart 
in  every  port ;  but  he  should  steer  clear  of  a  wife, 
aa  he  would  avoid  a  quicksand. — ^You  see,  brother, 
how  this  here  Clewline  lags  astern  in  the  wake  of 
asniveUinff  b — ^h ;  otherwise  he  would  never  make 
a  weft  in  his  ensign  for  the  loss  of  a  child— odds 
heart !  he  could  have  done  no  more  if  he  had 
"prong  a  top-mast,  or  started  a  timber." 


The  knight  declaring  that  he  would  take  another 
view  of  the  prison  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Felton  in- 
sisted upon  his  doing  him  the  honour  to  drink  a 
dish  of  tea  in  his  apartment,  and  Sir  lAuncelot  ac- 
cepted his  invitation.  Thither  they  accordingly 
repaired,  after  having  made  another  circuit  of  the 
gaol,  and  the  tea-thmgs  were  produced  by  Mrs. 
Felton,  when  she  was  summoned  to  the  door,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  returning,  communicated  some- 
thing in  a  whisj^r  to  her  husband.  He  changed 
colour,  and  repaired  to  the  staircase,  where  he  was 
heard  to  talk  aloud  in  an  angry  tone. 

When  he  came  back,  he  told  the  company  he 
had  been  teased  by  a  very  importunate  beggar. 
Addressing  himself  to  our  adventurer,  **  Ton  took 
notice,"  says  he,  "  of  a  fine  lady  flaunting  about  our 
walk  in  all  the  frippery  of  the  fashion.  She  was 
lately  a  gay  young  widow  that  made  a  great  figure 
at  the  court-end  of  the  town ;  she  distin^uiuied 
herself  b^  her  splendid  euuipage,  her  rich  liveries, 
her  brilliant  assemblies,  ner  numerous  routs,  and 
her  elegant  taste  in  dress  and  furniture  She  is 
nearly  related  to  some  of  the  best  fiEunilies  in  Eng- 
land, and,  it  must  be  owned,  mistress  of  many  fine 
accomplishments.  But  being  deficient  in  true  deli- 
cacy, she  endeavoured  to  hide  that  defect  by  affecta- 
tion. She  pretended  to  a  thousand  antipathies 
which  did  not  belong  to  her  nature.  A  breast  of 
veal  threw  her  into  mortal  agonies ;  if  she  saw  a 
spider,  she  screamed ;  and  at  sight  of  a  mouse  she 
fSainted  away.  She  could  not,  without  horror,  be- 
hold an  entire  joint  of  meat ;  and  nothing  but 
fricassees  and  other  made  dishes  were  seen  upon 
her  table.  She  caused  all  her  floors  to  be  lined 
with  green  baize,  that  she  might  trip  along  them 
with  more  ease  and  pleasure.  Her  footmen  wore 
dogs,  which  were  deposited  in  the  hall,  and  both 
they  and  her  chairmen  were  laid  under  the  strongest 
ii^unctions  to  avoid  porter  and  tobacco.  Her  join- 
ture amounted  to  eight  hundred  poimds  per  annum, 
and  she  made  shift  to  spend  four  times  that  sum. 
At  length  it  was  mortgaged  for  nearly  the  entire 
value;  but,  &r  from  retrenching,  she  seemed  to 
increase  in  extravagance,  until  ner  effects  were 
taken  in  execution*  and  her  person  here  deposited 
in  safe  custody. 

**  When  one  considers  the  abrupt  transition  she 
underwent  from  her  spacious  apartments  to  an 
hovel  scarce  eight  feet  square;  from  sumptuous 
furniture  to  bare  benches;  from  magnificence  to 
meanness ;  fW>m  affluence  to  extreme  poverty ;  one 
would  imagine  she  must  have  been  totally  over- 
whelmed by  such  a  sudden  gush  of  misery.  But 
this  was  not  Uie  case.  She  has,  in  fact,  no  delicate 
feelings.  She  fortiiwith  accommodated  herself  to 
the  exigency  of  her  fortune ;  yet  she  still  affects  to 
keep  state  amidst  the  miseries  of  a  gaol ;  and  this 
affectation  is  truly  ridiculous.  She  lies  a-bed  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  She  maintains  a 
female  attendant  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dressing 
hebperson.  Her  cabin  is  the  least  cleanly  in  the 
whole  prison ;  she  has  learned  to  eat  bread  and 
cheese  and  drink  ^rter ;  but  she  alwavs  appears 
once  a-day  dressed  in  the  pixdc  of  the  fhsuion.  She 
has  found  means  to  run  in  debt  at  the  chandler's 
shop^  the  baker's,  and  the  tap-house,  though  there  is 
nothing  got  in  this  place  but  witii  ready  money. 
She  has  even  borrowed  small  sums  fh>m  divers 
prisoners,  who  were  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
starving.  She  takes  pleasure  in  being  surrounded 
with  duns,  observing,  that  by  such  people  a  person 
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of  fiuhion  is  to  be  distingniahed.  She  writes  circu- 
lar letter*  to  her  former  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  by  this  method  has  raised  pretty  considerable 
contributions ;  for  she  writes  in  a  most  elegant  and 
irresistible  style.  About  a  fortnight  ago  she  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  twenty  guineas ;  when,  instead 
of  paying  her  httle  gaol-debts,  or  withdrawing  any 
part  of  her  apparel  from  pawn,  she  laid  out  the 
whole  sum  in  a  fashionable  suit  and  laces ;  and  next 
day  borrowed  of  me  a  shilling  to  purchase  a  neck 
of  mutu»n  for  her  dinner.  She  seems  to  think  her 
rank  in  life  entitles  her  to  this  kind  of  assistance. 
She  talks  very  pompously  of  her  family  and  con- 
nexions, by  whom  however  she  has  been  long  re- 
nounced. She  has  no  sympathy  nor  compassion 
for  the  distresses  of  her  fellow-creatures ;  but  she 
is  perfectly  well-bred ;  she  bears  a  repulse  the  best 
of  any  woman  I  ever  knew ;  and  her  temper  has 
never  been  once  ruffled  since  her  arrival  attheKing*s 
Bench.  She  now  entreated  me  to  lend  her  half-a- 
guinea,  for  which  she  said  she  had  the  most  pressing 
occasion,  and  promised  upon  her  honour  it  should 
be  repaid  to-morrow ;  but  I  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
request,  and  told  her  in  plain  terms  that  her  honour 
was  already  bankrupt." 

Sir  Launcelot,  thrusting  his  hand  mechanically 
into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  couple  of  guineas,  and 
desired  Felton  to  accommodate  her  with  that  trifle 
in  his  own  name;  but  he  declined  the  proposal,  and 
refused  to  touch  the  money.  "  God  forbid,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  should  attempt  to  thwart  your  chari- 
table intention ;  but  this,  my  good  sir,  is  no  object 
— she  has  many  resources.  Neither  should  we 
number  the  clamorous  beggar  among  those  who 
really  feel  distress ;  he  is  generally  gorged  with 
bounty  misapplied.  The  liberal  hand  of  charity 
should  be  extended  to  modest  want  that  pines  in 
silence,  encountering  cold,  nakedness,  and  hunger, 
and  every  species  of  distress.  Here  you  may  nnd 
the  wretch  of  keen  sensations  blasted  by  accident 
in  the  blossom  of  his  fortune,  shivering  in  the  soli- 
tary recess  of  indi^nce,  disdaining  to  beg,  and  even 
ashamed  to  let  his  misery  be  known.  Here  you 
may  see  the  parent  who  has  known  happier  times, 
surrounded  b}r  his  tender  ofEsprin^,  naked  and  for- 
lorn, demanding  food,  whidi  his  circumstances 
cannot  afford. 

*'  That  man  of  decent  appearance  and  melancholy 
aspect,  who  lifted  his  hat  as  vou  passed  him  in  the 
yard,  is  a  person  of  unblemished  character.  He  was 
a  reputable  tradesman  in  the  city,  and  fidled  through 
inevitable  losses.  A  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  against  him  by  his  sole  creditor,  a  qua- 
ker,  who  refbsed  to  si^  his  certificate.  He  has 
livc^d  three  years  in  prison,  with  a  wife  and  five 
•mall  children.  In  a  little  time  after  his  commit- 
ment, he  had  friends  who  offered  to  pay  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  of  what  he  owed,  and  to  give 
lecurity  for  Frying  the  remainder  in  three  years  by 
instalments.  The  honest  quaker  did  not  charge  the 
bankrupt  with  any  dishonest  practices,  but  he  re- 
jected the  proposal  with  the  most  mortifying  indif- 
ference, declaring  that  he  did  not  want  his  money. 
The  mother  repaired  to  his  house,  and  kneeling 
before  him  with  her  five  loveljr  children,  implored 
mercy  with  tears  and  exclamations.  He  stood  this 
scene  unmoved,  and  even  seemed  to  eiqoy  the  pros- 
pect, wearing  the  looks  of  complacemsy,  while  his 
neart  was  steeled  with  rancour.  '  Woman,'  said 
he, '  these  be  hopefhl  babes,  if  thgr  were  duly  nur- 
iuredL    Go  thy  ways  in  peace ;  I  have  taken  my 


resolution.'  Her  friends  maintained  the  frmily  for 
some  time ;  but  it  is  not  in  human  r  oarity  to  perse- 
vere ;  some  of  them  died,  some  of  them  grew  unfor- 
tunate, some  of  them  fell  ofi^  and  now  the  poor  man 
is  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  indigence,  fran 
whence  he  has  no  prospect  of  being  retrieved.  The 
fourth  part  of  what  you  would  have  bestowed  upon 
the  lad^  would  make  this  poor  man  and  his  &milj 
sing  with  joy." 

He  had  scarce  pronounced  these  words,  when 
our  hero  desired  the  man  might  be  called,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  entered  the  apartment  with  a  low 
obeisance.  **  Mr.  Coleby,"  said  the  knight,  "■  I  have 
heard  how  cruelly  you  have  been  used  by  yonr 
creditor,  and  beg  you  will  accept  this  trifling'pre- 
sent,  if  it  can  be  of  any  service  to  yon  in  your  dis- 
tress." So  saying,  he  put  five  guineas  into  his  hand. 
The  poor  man  was  so  confounded  at  such  an  mi- 
lookei-for  acquisition,  that  he  stood  motionless  and 
silent,  unable  to  thank  the  donor ;  and  Mr.  Felton 
conveyed  him  to  the  door,  observing  that  his  heart 
was  too  fiill  for  utterance.  But  in  a  little  time  his 
wife  bursting  into  the  room  with  her  five  children, 
looked  around,  and  goin^  up  to  Sir  Launcelot  with- 
out any  direction,  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  angel 
sent  by  Providence  to  succour  me  and  my  poor  m- 
nocents."  Then  falling  at  his  feet,  she  pTes«ed  hii 
hand  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears.  He  raised  her 
up  with  that  complacency  which  was  natoral  to  his 
disposition.  He  kissed  idl  her  children,  who  were 
remarkably  handsome  and  neatly  kept,  though  in 
homely  apparel ;  and,  giving  her  his  direction,  as- 
sured her  she  might  always  apply  to  him  in  her 
distress. 

After  her  departure,  he  produced  a  bank-note  of 
twenty  pounds,  and  would  have  depodted  it  in  the 
hands  ot  Mr.  Felton,  to  be  distributed  in  charitin 
among  the  objects  of  the  place ;  but  he  de»red  it 
might  be  left  with  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  the  proper 
person  for  managing  his  benevolence,  and  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  the  deputy  with  his  advice  in  laying 
it  out 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

In  which  Captain  Crowe  It  tublimed  into  the  Regions  of 

Astrology. 

Th&ee  whole  days  had  our  adventurer  prosecuted 
his  inquiry  about  the  amiable  Aurelia,  whom  he 
sought  in  every  place  of  public  and  of  private  en- 
tertainment or  resort,  without  obtaining  the  least 
satis&ctory  intelligence,  when  he  received  one 
evening,  from  the  hands  of  a  porter,  who  instantly 
vanished,  the  following  billet : 

"  If  you  would  learn  the  partlculan  of  Mies  Daraert  fate 
fail  not  to  be  In  the  flclde  by  the  Foundling  Hospital,  pre- 
cisely at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  when  you  shall  be  nxt 
by  a  person  who  will  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  desire, 
together  with  his  reason  for  addressing  you  in  this  myste- 
rious manner.** 

Had  this  intimation  concerned  any  other  subject, 
perhaps  the  knight  would  have  deliberated  with 
himself  in  what  manner  he  should  take  a  hint  so 
darkly  communicated.  But  his  eagerness  to  retrieve 
the  jewel  he  had  lost  divested  him  of  all  his  cantioo; 
the  time  of  assi^ation  was  already  at  hand,  and 
neither  the  captam  nor  his  nephew  coold  be  fcnmd 
to  accompany  him,  had  he  been  disposed  to  make 
use  of  tneir  attendance.  He  therefore,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  repured  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, in  the  utmost  agitation  and  anxiety,  lot 
the  hour  should  be  elapsed  before  his  arrivaL 

Crowe  was  one  of  those  defective  spirits  who 
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eannot  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  on  their  ovn 
bottoms.  He  wanted  a  familiar  prop,  upon  which 
he  coald  disburden  his  cares,  his  doubts,  and  his 
hmnoors ;  an  humble  friend  who  would  endure  his 
caprices,  and  with  whom  he  could  communicate, 
free  of  all  reserve  and  restraint.  Though  he  loved 
his  nephew's  person,  and  admired  his  parts,  he  con- 
sidered him  often  as  a  little  petulant  jackanapes, 
whc  presumed  upon  his  superior  understanding ; 
and  as  for  Sir  Lanncelot,  there  was  something  in 
bis  character  that  overawed  the  seaman,  and  kept 
him  at  a  disagreeable  distance.  He  had,  in  this 
dilemma,  cast  his  eyes  upon  Timothy  Crabshaw, 
and  admitted  him  to  a  considerable  share  of  fami- 
liarity and  fellowship.  These  companions  had  been 
employed  in  smoking  a  social  pipe  at  an  alehouse 
in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  knight  made  his 
excursion ;  and  returning  to  the  house  about  supper- 
tune,  found  Mr.  Clarke  m  waHing. 

The  young  lawyer  was  alarmed  when  he  heard 
the  hour  of  ten,  without  seeing  our  adventurer,  who 
had  been  used  to  be  extremely  regular  in  his 
economy ;  and  the  captain  and  he  supped  in  pro- 
found sdence.  IHndmg,  upon  inquiry  among  the 
servants,  that  the  knight  went  out  abruptly,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  a  billet,  Tom  began  to 
be  visited  with  the  apprehension  of  a  duel,  and  sat 
the  best  part  of  the  night  by  his  uncle,  sweating 
with  the  expectation  of  seeing  our  hero  brought 
home  a  breathless  corpse.  But  no  tidings  of  him 
arriving,  he,  about  two  in  the  morning,  repaired  to 
his  own  lodging,  resolved  to  publish  a  description 
of  Sir  Launcelrt  in  the  newspapers,  if  he  should 
not  appear  next  day. 

Crowe  did  not  pass  the  time  without  uneasiness. 
He  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  thought  of 
some  mischief  having  befallen  his  friend  and  patron ; 
and  he  was  terrified  with  the  apprehensions,  that, 
in  case  Sir  Lanncelot  was  murdered,  his  spirit 
might  conae  and  give  him  notice  of  his  fate.  Now 
he  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  all  correspondence 
with  the  dead ;  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 
spirit  of  his  departed  fHend  could  not  appear  to 
him  except  when  he  should  be  alone,  and  a-bed  in 
the  dark,  he  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  night  without  going  to  bed.  For  this  purpose, 
h«  first  care  was  to  visit  the  garret,  in  which 
Timothy  Crabshaw  lay  fast  asleep,  snoring  with 
his  mouth  wide  open.  Him  the  captain  with  dif&- 
cnlty  roused,  by  dint  of  promising  to  regale  him 
with  a  bowl  of  rum  punch  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  fire,  which  had  been  extinguished,  was  soon 
i^kindled.  The  ingredients  were  fetched  from  a 
public  house  in  the  neighhourhood;  for  the  captain 
was  too  proud  to  use  his  interest  in  the  knight's 
^ily,  especially  at  these  hours,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  servants  had  I'etired  to  fheir  repose ;  and  he 
and  'Hmothy  drank  together  until  day-break,  the 
cottTersation  turning  upon  hobgoblins,  and  God's 
revenge  against  munler. 

The  cookmaid  lay  in  a  little  apartment  contiguous 
to  the  kitchen ;  and  whether  disturbed  by  these 
horrible  tales  of  apparitions,  or  titillated  by  the 
savoury  steams  that  issued  from  the  punch-bowl, 
she  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  or  appetite,  and 
<h%S8ing  herself  in  the  dark,  suddenly  appeared 
^ore  them  to  the  no  small  perturbation  of  both. 
Timothy,  in  particular,  was  so  startled,  that,  in  his 
endeavours  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the 
chimney-comer,  he  overturned  the  table;  the 
liquor  was  spilt,  but  the  bowl  was  saved  by  falling 


on  a  heap  of  ashes.  Mrs.  Cook  haviug  reprimanded 
him  for  his  foolish  fear,  declared,  she  had  got  up 
betimes,  in  order  to  scour  her  saucepans ;  and  the 
captain  proposed  to  have  the  bowl  replenished,  if 
materials  could  be  procured.  This  difiiculty  was 
overcome  by  Crabsnaw ;  and  they  sat  down  with 
their  new  associate  to  discuss  the  second  edition. 

The  knight's  sudden  disappearing  being  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  their  female  companion  gave  it  as 
her  opinion,  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to 
bring  this  affidr  to  light,  as  going  to  a  cunning 
man,  whom  she  had  lately  consulted  about  a  silver 
spoon  that  was  mislaid,  and  who  told  her  all  the 
things  that  she  ^ver  did,  and  ever  would  happen  to 
her  through  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

Her  two  companions  pricked  up  their  ears  at 
this  intelligence;  and  Crowe  asked  if  the  spKwn  had 
be«n  fouaa.  She  answered  in  the  afiirmative ;  and 
said  the  cunning  man  described  to  a  hair  the  person 
that  should  be  her  true  lover,  and  her  wedded 
husband :  that  he  was  a  sea-faring  man ;  that  he 
was  pretty  well  stricken  injears;  a  little  passionate 
or  so ;  and  that  he  went  with  his  fingers  clinched 
like,  as  it  were.  The  captain  began  to  sweat  at 
this  description,  and  mechanically  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets ;  while  Crabshaw  pointing  to  him, 
told  her  he  believed  she  had  got  the  right  sow  by 
the  ear.  Crowe  grumbled,  that  mayhap  for  all 
that  he  should  not  be  brought  up  by  such  a  grap- 
pling neither.  Then  he  asked  if  this  cunning  man 
dealt  with  the  devil,  declaring,  in  that  case,  he 
would  keep  clear  of  him ;  for  why  ?  because  he 
must  have  sold  himself  to  Old  Scratch ;  and  being 
a  servant  of  the  devil,  how  could  he  be  a  good 
subject  to  his  migesty  ?  Mrs.  Cook  assured  him, 
the  conjurer  was  a  good  Christian ;  and  that  he 
gained  all  his  knowledge  by  conversing  with  the 
stars  and  planets.  Thus  satisfied,  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  consult  him  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
light;  and  being  directed  to  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion, set  out  for  it  by  seven  in  the  morning. 

liiey  found  the  house  forsaken,  and  had  already 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane  in  their  return,  when 
they  were  accosted  by  an  old  woman,  who  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  if  they  had  occasion  for 
the  advice  of  a  fortune-teller,  as  she  did  suppose 
they  had,  from  their  stopping  at  the  house  where 
Dr.  Grubble  lived,  she  would  conduct  them  to  a 
person  of  much  more  eminence  in  that  profession; 
at  the  same  time  she  informed  them,  that  the  said 
Grubble  had  been  lately  sent  to  Bridewell ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  with  all  his  art,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  foresee.  The  captain,  without  any  scruple, 
put  himself  and  his  companion  under  convoy  of 
this  beldame,  who.  through  many  windings  and 
tuvnings,  brought  them  to  the  door  of  a  ruinous 
house,  standing  in  a  blind  alley;  which  door  having 
opened  with  a  key  drawn  from  her  pocket,  she  intro- 
duced them  into  a  parlour,  where  they  saw  no  other 
furniture  than  a  naked  bench,  and  some  frightful 
fibres  on  the  bare  walls,  drawn  or  raUier  scrawled 
with  charcoal. 

Here  she  left  them  locked  in,  until  she  should 
give  the  doctor  notice  of  their  arrival ;  and  they 
amused  themselves  with  decyphering  these  cha- 
racters and  hieroglyphics.  The  first  figure  that 
engaged  their  attention  was  that  of  a  man  hanging 
upon  a  gibbet,  which  both  considered  as  an  un- 
favourable omen,  and  each  endeavoured  to  avert 
from  his  own  person.  Crabshaw  observed,  that  the 
figure  so  suspended  was  clothed  in  a  sailor's  jacket 
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and  trowsen ;  a  truth  which  the  captain  could  not 
deny,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  affirmed,  that  the 
said  figure  exhibited  the  very  nose  and  chin  of 
Timothy,  together  with  the  hump  on  one  shoulder. 
A  warm  dispute  ensued,  and  being  maintained  with 
'  much  acrimonious  altercation,  might  have  dissolved 
the  new-cemented  friendship  of  those  two  originals, 
had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  old  sybil,  who^ 
coming  into  the  parlour,  intimated  that  the  doctor 
waited  for  them  above.  She  likewise  told  them, 
that  he  never  admitted  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
This  hint  occasioned  a  fresh  contest.  The  captain 
insisted  upon  Crabshaw's  making  sail  a-head,  in 
order  to  look  out  afore ;  but  Timothy  persisted  in 
refusing  this  honour,  declaring  he  ^d  not  pretend 
to  lead,  but  he  would  follow,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  old  gentlewoman  abridged  the  ceremony  by 
leading  out  Crabshaw  with  one  hand,  and  locking 
up  Crowe  with  the  other. 

The  former  was  dragged  up  stairs  like  a  bear  to 
the  stake,  not  without  reluctance  and  terror,  which 
did  not  at  all  abate  at  sight  of  the  conjurer,  with 
whom  he  was  immediately  shut  up  byliis  con- 
ductress,  after  she  had  told  him  in  a  whisper,  that 
he  must  deposit  a  shilling  in  a  little  black  coffin, 
supported  by  a  human  skull  and  thigh-bones 
crossed,  on  a  stool  covered  with  black  bSze,  that 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  apartment  The  squire 
haying  made  this  offer  witn  fear  and  trembling, 
ventured  to  survey  the  objects  around  him,  which 
were  very  well  calculated  to  augment  his  confusion. 
He  saw  divers  skeletons  hung  by  the  head,  the 
stuffed  skin  of  a  young  alligator,  a  calf  with  two 
heads,  and  several  snakes  suspended  from  the 
ceilinff,  with  the  jaws  of  a  shark,  and  a  starved 
weasel  On  another  funeral  table  he  beheld  two 
spheres,  between  which  lay  a  book  open,  exhibiting 
outlandish  characters,  and  mathematical  diagrams. 
On  one  side  stood  an  ink-staudish  with  paper ;  and 
behind  this  desk  appeared  the  conjurer  himself^  in 
sable  vestments,  his  head  so  overshadowed  with 
hair,  that,  fiir  from  contemplating  his  features, 
Timothy  could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  long  white 
beard,  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  have 
belonged  to  a  four-legged  goat,  as  well  as  to  a  two- 


legged  astrologer. 
This 


This  apparition,  which  the  squire  did  not  eye 
without  manifest  discomposure,  extending  a  white 
wand,  made  certain  evolutions  over  the  head  df 
Timothy,  and  having  muttered  an  ejaculation,  com- 
manded him,  in  a  hollow  tone,  to  come  forward  and 
declare  his  name.  Crabshaw,  thus  abjured,  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar ;  and,  whether  from  design,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  from  confiLsion,  answered, 
**  Samuel  Crowe.**  The  conjurer  taking  up  the 
pen,  and  making  a  few  scratches  on  the  papjr, 
exclaimed,  in  a  terrific  accent,  **  How  I  miscreant  I 
attempt  to  impose  upon  the  stars  ? — you  look  more 
like  a  crab  than  a  crow<,  and  was  bom  under  the 
si^  of  Cancer."  The  squire,  almost  annihilated  by 
this  excUimation,  fell  upon  his  knees,  crying, "  I 
pray  yaw,  my  lord  conjurer's  worship,  pardon  my 
iffnorance,  and  down*t  go  to  baind  me  over  to  the 
Bed  Sea  like — ^I'se  a  poor  Yorkshire  tyke,  and 
would  no  more  cheat  the  stars,  than  I'd  cheat  my 
own  vather,  as  the  sa}ring  is— a  must  be  a  good 
hand  at  trapping,  that  catohes  the  stars  a  napping—- 
but  as  your  honour's  worship  observed,  my  name  is 
Tim  Crabshaw,  of  the  East  Balding,  groom  and 
squair  to  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  baron  knaight,  and 
arrant  knaight,  who  ran  mad  for  a  wench*  as  your 


worship's  colouration  well  knoweth.  The  person 
below  is  Captain  Crowe ;  and  we  coom  by  Margery 
Cook's  recommendation,  to  seek  after  my  master, 
who  is  gone  away,  or  made  away,  the  Lord  he 
knows  how  and  where." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  conjurer,  who 
exhorted  him  to  sit  down  and  compose  himself  till 
he  should  cast  a  fi^re;  then  he  scrawled  the 
paper,  and  waving  his  wand,  repeated  abundance 
of  gibberish  concerning  the  number,  the  names, 
the  houses,  and  revolutions  of  the  planets,  with 
their  conjunctions,  oppositions,  signs,  circles ;  cycles, 
trines,  and  trigons.  When  he  perceived  that  this 
artifice  had  its  proper  effect  in  disturbing  the  hnjoi 
of  Crabshaw,  he  proceeded  to  tell  him  from  the 
stars,  that  his  name  was  Crabshaw,  or  Crabsdaw ; 
that  he  was  bom  in  the  £^ist  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
of  poor,  yet  honest  parents,  and  had  some  skill  in 
horses;  and  that  ha  served  a  gentleman  whose 
name  began  with  thv  letter  G — ,  which  gentleman 
had  run  mad  for  love,  and  left  his  fiunily;  bat 
whether  he  would  return  alive  or  dead,  the  stars 
had  not  yet  determined. 

Poor  Timothy  was  thunderstmck  to  find  the 
conjurer  acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances, 
and  begged  to  know  if  he  might  be  so  bauld  as  to 
ax  a  question  or  two  about  his  own  fortune.  The 
astrologer  pointing  to  the  little  coffin,  our  eqaire 
understood  the  hint,  and  deposited  another  shiUiog. 
The  sage  had  recourse  to  his  book,  erected  another 
scheme,  performed  once  more  his  airy  evolutions 
with  the  wand,  and  having  recited  another  mystical 
preamble,  expounded  the  book  of  (ate  in  these  words. 
**You  shall  neither  die  by  war  nor  water,  by 
hunger  or  by  thirst,  nor  be  brought  to  the  grave 
by  old  age  or  distemper ;  but,  let  me  see — ay,  the 
stars  will  have  it  so — ^you  shall  be — exalted— hah ! 
— ay,  that  is — himged  for  horse-stealing."— **0, 
^ood  my  lord  conjurer !"  roared  the  squire,  **  I'd  as 
kef  give  forty  shillings  as  be  hanged." — **  Peace, 
simm  r*  cried  the  other ;  **  would  you  contradict  or 
reverse  the  immutable  decrees  of  nite  ?  Hanging  is 
your  destiny,  and  hang^  you  shall  be — and  com- 
fort yourself  with  the  reflection,  that  as  you  are 
not  the  first,  so  neither  will  you  be  the  last  to  swing 
on  Tyburn  tree.**  This  comfortable  assurance 
composed  the  mind  of  Timothy,  and  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  him  to  the  prediction.  He  now 
proceeded  in  a  whining  tone,  to  ask  whether  be 
should  suffer  for  the  first  &ct ;  whether  it  woold 
be  for  a  horse  or  a  mare,  and  of  what  colour,  that 
he  might  know  when  his  hour  was  come.  The 
coi^urer  gravely  answered,  that  he  would  steal  a 
dappled  geldine  on  a  Wednesdar,  be  cast  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  Thursday,  and  suffer  on  a  Friday ; 
and  he  strenuously  recommended  it  to  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  cart  with  a  nosegay  in  one  hand,  and 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  other.  **  But  if  in 
case  it  should  be  in  the  winter,"  ssud  the  squire, 
"when  a  nose^y  can't  be  had?"— "Why,  then," 
replied  the  conjurer,  "  an  orange  will  do  as  weU." 

These  material  points  being  adjusted  to  the 
entire  satia&ction  of  Timothy,  he  declared  be 
would  bestow  another  shilling  to  know  the  fortune 
of  an  old  companion,  who  truly  did  not  deserve  so 
much  at  his  hands,  but  he  could  not  help  loving 
him  better  than  e'er  a  friend  he  had  in  the  world. 
So  saying,  he  dropped  a  third  offering  in  the  coffin, 
and  desired  to  know  the  fate  of  his  horse  Gilbert 
The  astrologer  having  again  consulted  his  art,  pro* 
nounced  that  Gilbert  would  die  of  the  staggers,  and 
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carcaM  be  given  to  the  hounds;  a  sentence 
which  made  a  much  deeper  impression  upon  Crab- 
thav's  mind,  than  did  the  prediction  of  his  own 
uL'imely  and  disgraceful  fate.  He  shed  a  plenteous 
shower  of  tears,  and  his  grief  broke  forth  in  some 
passionate  expressions  of  tenderness.  At  length 
he  told  the  astrologer  he  would  go  and  send  up  the 
captain,  who  wanted  to  consult  him  about  Margery 
Cook,  because  as  how  she  had  informed  him  that 
Dr.  Grabble  had  described  just  such  another  man 
as  the  captain  for  her  true  love ;  and  he  had  no 
great  stomach  to  the  match,  if  so  be  as  the  stars 
were  not  bent  upon  their  coming  together. 

Accordingly  the  squire  being  dismissed  by  the 
conjurer,  descended  to  the  parlour  with  a  rueful 
length  of  &ce,  which  being  perceived  by  the  cap- 
tain, he  demanded,  **  What  cheer,  ho?"  with  some 
ngns  of  apprehension.  Crabshaw  making  no  re- 
turn to  this  salute,  he  asked  if  the  conjuror  had 
taken  an  observation,  and  told  him  any  thing. 
Then  the  other  replied,  he  had  told  him  more  than 
he  desired  to  know.  **  Why,  an  that  be  the  case," 
said  the  seaman,  **  I  have  no  occasion  to  go  aloft 
this  trip,  brother." 

This  evasion  would  not  serve  his  turn.  Old 
Tisiphone  was  at  hand,  and  led  him  up  growling 
into  the  hall  of  audience,  which  he  did  not  examine 
without  trepidation.  Having  been  directed  to  the 
coffin,  where  he  presented  half  a  crown,  in  hope  of 
rendering  the  &tes  more  propitious,  the  usual  cere- 
monj  was  performed,  and  the  doctor  addressed 
him  in  Uiese  words.  **  Approach,  Raven."  The 
captain  advancing,  **You  an't  much  mistaken, 
brother,"  said  he,  "  heave  your  eye  into  the  bin- 
nacle, and  box  your  compass,  you'll  find  Fm  a 
Crowe,  not  a  Raven,  thof  indeed  tuey  be  both  fowls 
of  a  feather,  as  the  saying  is." — **  I  know  it,"  cried 
the  conjuror,  **  thou  art  a  northern  crow, — a  sea 
crow ;  not  a  crow  of  prey,  but  a  crow  to  be  preyed 
upon ;— a  crow  to  be  plucked, — to  be  flayed, — ^to  be 
hasted, — to  be  broiled  by  Mar^ry  upon  the  grid- 
iron of  matrimony."  The  novice  changing  colour 
at  this  denunciation,  **  I  do  understand  your  signals, 
brother,"  said  he,  "and  if  it  be  set  down  in  the 
log-book  of  fate  that  we  must  grapple,  why  then 
'ware  timbers.  But  as  I  know  how  the  land  lies, 
d'ye  see,  and  the  current  of  my  inclination  sets  me 
0^  I  shall  haul  up  close  to  the  wind,  and  mayhap 
we  shall  clear  Cape  Margery.  But  howsomever,  we 
shall  leave  that  reef  in  the  fore  top-sail.  —  I  was 
bound  upon  another  voyage,  d'ye  see — to  look  and 
to  see,  and  to  know  if  so  be  as  how  I  could  pick 
up  any  intelligence  along  shore  concerning  my 
friend  Sir  Launcelot,  who  slipped  his  cable  last 
night,  and  has  lost  company,  d'ye  see."  **  What  I" 
exclaimed  the  cunning  man ;  *'  art  thou  a  crow,  and 
canst  not  smell  carrion  ?  If  thou  wouldst  grieve 
for  Greaves,  behold  his  naked  carcase  lies  unburied, 
to  feed  the  kites,  the  crows,  the  gulls,  the  rooks, 
and  ravens.— "  " What !  broachNi  to ?"  "Dead 
as  a  boU'd  lobster."  "  Odd's  heart,  friend,  these 
are  the  heaviest  tidings  I  have  heard  these  seven 
long  vears — there  must  have  been  deadly  odds 
vhen  lie  lowered  his  top-sails — smite  my  eyes  I  I 
had  rather  the  Mufli  had  foundered  at  sea,  with 
myself  and  all  my  generation  on  board — well  fare 
thy  soul,  flower  of  the  world !  had  honest  Sam 
Crowe  been  within  hail — ^but  what  signifies  pala- 
vering." Here  the  tears  of  unaffected  sorrow 
flowed  plentifully  down  the  furrows  of  the  seaman's 
th€cks;--then  his  grief  giving  way  to  his  indig- 


nation, ••  Hark  ye,  brother  ©oiyuror,"  said  ye,  *•  you 
can  spy  foul  weather  before  it  comes,  d — ^n  your 
eyes !  why  did  not  you  give  us  warning  of  this  here 
squall?  B — st  my  limbiBl  I'll  make  you  give  an 
account  of  this  here  d — ned,  horrid,  confounded 
murder,  d'ye  see — mayhap  you  yourself  was  con- 
cerned, d'^e  see.—  For  my  own  part,  brother,  I  put 
my  trust  m  Giod,  and  steer  by  the  compass,  and  I 
value  not  your  paw-wawing  and  your  conjuration 
of  a  rope's  end,  d'ye  see." — 

The  conjuror  was  by  no  means  pleased,  either 
with  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  this  address.  He 
therefore  began  to  soothe  the  captain's  choler,  by 
representing  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  omniscience, 
which  was  the  attribute  of  God  alone ;  that  human 
art  was  fallible  and  imperfect ;  and  all  that  it  could 
perform,  was  to  discover  certain  partial  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  object  to  which  its  in- 
Suiries  were  directed.  That  being  questioned  bv 
le  other  man  concerning  the  cause  of  his  master  s 
disappearing,  he  had  exercised  his  skill  upon  the 
subject,  and  found  reason  to  believe  that  Sir 
Launcelot  was  assassinated ;  that  he  should  think 
himself  happy  in  bein^  the  instrument  of  bringing 
the  murderers  to  justice,  though  he  foresaw  they 
would  of  themselves  save  him  that  trouble ;  for  they 
would  quarrel  about  dividing  the  spoil,  and  one 
would  give  information  against  the  oUier. 

The  prospect  of  this  satis&ction  appeased  the 
resentment,  and,  in  some  measure,  mitigated  the 
grief  of  Captain  Qrowe,  who  took  his  leave  with- 
out much  ceremony ;  and  being  joined  bv  Crab- 
shaw, proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  nouse  of 
Sir  Launcelot,  where  they  found  the  domestics  at 
breakfast,  without  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of 
concern  for  their  absent  master.  Crowe  had  been 
wise  enough  to  conceal  from  Crabshaw  what  he 
had  learned  of  the  knight's  fate.  This  fatal  in- 
telligence he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  his  nephew 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  did  not  fail  to  attend  him  in  the 
forenoon. 

As  for  the  squire,  he  did  nothing  but  ruminate 
in  rueful  silence  upon  the  dappled  gelding,  the 
nosegav,  and  the  predicted  fate  of  Gilbert  Him 
he  forthwith  visited  in  the  stable,  and  saluted  with 
the  kiss  of  peace.  Then  he  bemoaned  his  fortune 
with  tears,  and  by  the  sound  of  his  own  lamenta- 
tion was  lulled  asleep  among  the  litter. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

In  which  the  Clouds  that  coyer  the  Catastrophe  begin  to 

disperse. 

We  must  now  leave  Captain  Crowe  and  his  nephew 
Mr.  Clarke,  arguing  with  great  vehemence  about 
the  fatal  intdbgence  obtained  from  the  conjuror, 
and  penetrate  at  once  the  veil  that  concealed  our 
hero.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Sir  launcelot 
Greaves  repairing  to  the  place  described  in  the 
billet  which  he  had  received,  was  accosted  by  a 
person  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  began  to  amuse  him 
with  a  feigned  story  of  Aurelia,  to  which,  while  he 
listened  with  great  attention,  he  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  seized 
and  pinioned  down  his  arms,  took  away  his  sword, 
and  conveyed  him  by  force  into  a  hackney  coach 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  vain  he  expostulated 
on  this  violence  with  three  persons  who  accom^ 
panied  him  in  the  vehicle.  He  could  not  extort 
one  word  by  way  of  reply ;  and,  from  ^  their 
gloomy  aspects,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  «C 
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assassination  Had  the  carriage  passed  through 
any  frequented  place,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  but  it  was  already  clear 
of  the  town,  and  his  conductors  took  care  to  avoid 
all  villages  and  inhabited  houses. 

After  having  travelled  about  two  miles,  the  coach 
stopped  at  a  large  iron  ^te,  which  being  opened, 
our  adventurer  was  led  in  silence  through  a  spa- 
cious house  into  a  tolerably  decent  apartment, 
which  he  understood  was  intended  for  his  bed- 
chamber. In  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  visited  by  a  man  of  no  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  who  endeavouring  to  smooth  his  coun- 
tenance, which  was  naturally  stem,  welcomed  our 
sdventurer  to  his  house;  exhorted  him  to  be  of ' 
good  cheer,  assuring  him  he  should  want  for 
nothing,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  would  choose 
for  supper. 

Sir  Launcelot,  in  answer  to  this  civil  address, 
begged  he  would  explain  the  nature  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  thf  reasons  for  which  his  arms  were 
tied  like  those  of  the  worst  male&ctor.  The  other 
postponed  till  to-morrow  the  explanation  he  de- 
manded, but  in  the  mean  Ume  unbound  his  fetters, 
and,  as  he  declined  eating,  left  him  alone  to  his  re- 
pose. He  took  care,  however,  in  retiring,  to  double 
lock  the  door  of  the  room,  whose  windows  were 
grated  on  the  outside  with  iron. 

The  knight,  being  thus  abandoned  to  his  own 
meditations,  began  to  ruminate  on  the  present  ad- 
venture with  equal  surprise  and  concern ;  but  the 
more  he  revolved  circumstances,  the  more  was  he 
perplexed  in  his  conjectures.  According  to  the 
state  of  the  mind,  a  very  subtle  philosopher  is  often 
puzzled  by  a  very  plain  proposition  *,  and  this  was 
the  case  of  our  adventurer. — ^Wbat  made  the 
strongest  impression  upon  his  mind,  was  a  notion 
that  he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treason- 
able practices,  by  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  consequence  of  some  false  malicious  in- 
formation ;  and  that  his  prison  was  no  other  than 
the  house  of  a  messenger,  set  apart  for  the  accom- 
modation of  suspected  persons.  In  this  opinion  he 
comforted  himself  by  recollecting  his  own  con- 
scious innocence,  and  reflecting  that  he  should  be 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  haJ&cu  corpug,  as  the  act 
including  that  inestimable  jewel  was  ]^ppily  not 
suspended  at  this  time. 

^  Consoled  by  this  self-assurance,  be  quietly  re- 
signed himself  to  slumber ;  but  before  he  fell  asleep, 
he  was  very  disagreeably  undeceived  in  his  con- 
jecture. His  ears  were  all  at  once  saluted  with  a 
noise  from  the  next  room,  conveyed  in  distinct 
bounces  a^nst  the  wainscot;  then  a  hoarse 
voice  excUimed,  ••  Bring  up  the  artillery — ^let  Bru- 
tandorf  *s  brigade  advance — detach  my  black  hus- 
sars to  rava^  the  country — let  them  be  new  booted 
— take  particular  care  of  the  spur-leathers— make 
a  desert  of  Lusatia — bombard  me  suburbs  of  Fera 
— go,  tell  my  brother  Henry  to  pass  the  Elbe  at 
Meissen  with  forty  battalions  and  fifty  squadrons — 
so  ho^  you  Major-Greneral  Donder,  why  don't  you 
finish  your  second  parallel? — send  hither  the  en- 
gineer Shittenback — ^111  lay  idl  the  shoes  in  my 
shop^  the  breach  will  be  practicable  in  four  and 
twenty  hours— don't  tell  me  >f  your  works — you 
and  your  works  be  d — ^n*d." — 

**  Assuredly,"  cried  another  voice  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  **  he  that  thinks  to  be  saved  by  works 
IS  in  a  state  of  utter  reprobation — I  myself  was  a 
profime  weaver,  and  trusted  to  the  rottenn«^4s  of 


works — I  kept  my  jooinejrmen  and  prenticei  tt 
constant  work,  and  my  heart  was  set  apon  the 
riches  of  this  world,  which  was  a  wicked  work- 
but  now  I  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  new  light— I 
feel  the  operations  of  grace — ^I  am  of  the  new  birth 
— I  abhor  good  works — ^I  detest  all  working  bat 
the  working  of  the  Spirit — aviiunt,  Satan — O!  bow 
I  thirst  for  communication  with  our  sister  Jolly."- 

**  The  commimication  is  already  open  with  the 
Marche,"  said  the  first,  *'but  as  for  thee,  tboa 
caitiff,  who  hast  presumed  to  disparage  my  woiis, 
m  have  thee  rammed  into  a  mortar  with  a  doable 
charge  of  powder,  and  thrown  into  the  enemy's 
quarters." 

This  dialogue  operated  like  a  train  upon  many 
other  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  one  swore  he  wu 
within  three  vibrations  of  finding  the  longitude, 
when  this  noise  confounded  his  calculation  a 
second,  in  broken  English,  complained  be  vas  dis- 
torped  in  the  moment  of  de  proshection — a  third,  in 
the  character  of  his  holiness,  denounced  interdic- 
tion, excommunication,  and  anathemas ;  and  swore 
by  St  Peter's  keys,  they  should  howl  ten  thousand 
years  in  purgatory,  without  the  benefit  of  a  single 
mass.  A  fourth  began  to  halloo  in  all  the  voei- 
feration  of  a  fox-hunter  in  the  chase ;  and  in  sn 
instant  the  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar. 

The  clamour,  however,  was  of  a  short  duration. 
The  different  chambers  being  opened  sucoessiTelj, 
every  individual  was  effectually  silenced  by  the 
sound  of  one  cabalistical  word,  which  was  no  other 
than  Waittcoat  A  charm  which  at  once  coved 
the  king  of  P ,  dispossessed  the  fanatic,  dumb- 
founded the  mathematician,  dismayed  the  alchemist, 
deposed  the  pope,  and  deprived  the  squire  of  all 
utterance. 

Our  adventurer  was  no  longer  in  doubt  concern- 
ing the  place  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed ;  and 
the  more  he  reflected  on  his  situation,  the  more  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  most  perplexing  chagrin. 
He  could  not  conceive  by  whose  means  he  had  been 
immured  in  a  mad-house ;  but  he  heartily  repeated 
of  his  knight-errantry,  as  a  trohc  which  might 
have  very  serious  consequences,  with  respect  to  bis 
future  life  and  fortune.  After  mature  ddiboatiaa, 
he  resolved  to  demean  himself  with  the  utmott 
circumspection,  well  knowing  that  every  viotent 
transport  would  be  int^reted  into  an  undeniable 
symptom  of  insanity.  He  was  not  without  hope  of 
being  able  to  move  his  gaoler  by  a  due  administn- 
tion  of  that  which  is  generally  more  efficacious  than 
all  the  flowers  of  elocution ;  but  when  he  roae  in 
the  morning,  he  found  his  pockets  had  been  carefnllj 
examined,  and  emptied  of  all  his  ^pers  and  cash. 

The  keeper  entering,  he  inquired  about  these 
particulars,  and  was  ^ven  to  understand,  that  they 
were  all  safe  deposited  for  his  use,  to  be  forth- 
coming at  a  proper  season.  But,  at  present,  as  be 
should  want  for  nothing,  he  had  no  occasion  for 
money.  The  knight  acquiesced  in  this  dedarationt 
and  eat  his  breakfast  in  quiet 

About  eleven,  he  received  a  viut  from  the  physi- 
cian,  who  contemplated  his  looks  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  and  having  examined  his  pulse,  shook  his 
head,  saying,  "Well,  sir,  how  d'ye  do? — oome, 
don't  be  dejected — every  thing  is  for  the  best— ytn 
are  in  very  ffood  hands,  sir,  I  assure  you;  and  I 
dare  say  will  reflue  nothinir  that  may  be  thought 
conducive  to  the  recovery  of  your  heaith.'' 

**  Doctor,"  said  our  hero,  **  if  it  is  not  an  im 
proper  question  to  ask,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
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jonr  opinion  of  my  disorder."—^  Oh!  Sir,  as  to 
that,"  replied  the  phjrsician,  **  your  disorder  is  a — 
kind  of  a — sir,  'tis  reiy  conraion  in  this  country — 
a  sort  of  a" — "Do  yon  think  my  distemper  is 
madness,  doctor?" — "0  Lord,  Sir, -not  absolute 
madness — ^no— not  madness — you  have  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  what  is  called  a  weakness  of  the  nerves, 
sir, — ^though  that  is  a  very  inaccurate  expression ; 
for  this  phrase,  denoting  a  morbid  excess  of  sensa- 
tion, seems  to  imply  that  sensation  itself  is  owing 
to  the  loose  cohesion  of  those  material  particles 
which  constitute  the  nervous  substance,  inasmuch 
as  the  (quantity  of  every  effect  must  be  proportion- 
able to  Its  cause ;  now  you'll  please  to  take  notice, 
sir,  if  the  case  were  really  what  these  words  seem 
to  import,  all  bodies,  whose  particles  do  not  cohere 
with  too  great  a  degree  of  proximity,  would  be 
nerrous;  that  is,  endued  with  sensation.  Sir,  I 
shall  order  some  cooling  things  to  keep  you  in  due 
temperature;  and  you'll  do  very  well — sir,  your 
Humble  servant** 

So  saying,  he  retired,  and  our  adventurer  could 
not  but  think  it  was  very  hard  that  one  man  should 
not  dare  to  ask  the  most  ordinary  question  without 
being  reputed  mad,  while  another  snould  talk  non- 
sense by  the  hour,  and  yet  be  esteemed  as  an  oracle. 

The  master  of  the  house  finding  Sir  Launcelot 
so  tame  and  tractable,  indulged  hmi  after  dinner 
with  a  walk  in  a  little  private  garden,  under  the 
eye  of  a  servant  who  followed  him  at  a  distance. 
Here  he  was  saluted  by  a  brother  prisoner,  a  man 
seemingly  turned  of  thirty,  tall  and  thin,  with  staring 
eyes,  a  hook-nose,  and  a  face  covered  with  pimples. 

The  usual  compliments  having  passed,  the 
stranger,  without  further  ceremony,  asked  him  if 
he  would  oblige  him  with  a  chew  of  tobacco,  or 
could  spare  him  a  mouthftd  of  any  sort  of  cordial, 
declaring  he  had  not  tasted  brandy  since  he  came 
10  the  hoose.  The  knight  assured  him  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  comply  with  his  request;  and 
began  to  ask  some  questions  relating  to  the  character 
of  their  landlord,  which  the  stranger  represented  m 
very  un&vonrable  colours.  He  described  him  as  a 
roman,  capable  of  undertaking  the  darkest  scenes 
of  villany.  He  said  his  house  was  a  repositoiy  of 
the  most  flagrant  iniquities.  That  it  contamed 
fathers  kidnapped  by  their  children,  wives  con- 
fined by  their  husbands,  gentlemen  of  fortune 
sequestered  by  their  relations,  and  innocent  persons 
immured  b^  the  malice  of  their  adversaries.  He 
affirmed  this  was  his  own  case ;  and  asked  if  our 
hero  had  never  heard  of  Dick  Distich,  the  poet  and 
satirist.  "Ben  Bullock  and  I,"  said  he,  "were 
confident  against  the  world  in  arms — did  you  never 
see  bis  ode  to  me  beginning  with  *  Fair  blooming 
youth?*  We  were  sworn  brothers,  admired  and 
prai«ed,  and  quoted  each  other,  sir.  We  denounced 
war  against  all  the  world,  actors,  authors,  and 
eritics ;  and  having  drawn  the  swond,  threw  away 
the  scabbard — ^we  pushed  through  thick  and  thin, 
hacked  and  hewed  belter  skelter,  and  became  as 
formidable  to  the- writers  of  the  age  as  the  Boeotian 
land  of  Thebes.  My  friend  Bullock,  indeed,  was 
once  rolled  in  the  kennel ;  but  soon 

He  ylf^rout  rose,  and  from  th'  effluvia  strong 
Imbib'd  new  life,  and  icour'd  and  ntunk  along. 

Here  is  a  satire,  which  I  wrote  in  an  ale-house  when 
1  WM  drunk-«-I  can  prove  it  by  the  evidence  of  the 
landlord  and  his  wife ;  I  fancy  you'll  own  I  have 
•onw  right  to  say  with  my  friend  Horace. 


"  Qol  me  commdrit,  (melias  oon  taagere  cUubo.) 
Flebit,  et  Insignia  toU  cantabitur  urbe." 


The  knight,  having  perused  the  papers,  declared 
his  opinion  that  the  verses  were  tolerably  good; 
but  at  the  same  time  observed  that  the  author  had 
reviled  as  ignorant  dunces  several  persons  who  had 
writ  with  reputation,  and  were  generally  allowed 
to  have  genius.  *  A  circumstance  that  would  detract 
more  from  his  candour  than  could  be  allowed  to 
his  capacity. 

**  D-— n  tiieir  genius !"  cried  the  satirist,  *'a  pack 
of  impertinent  rascals !  I  tell  you,  sir,  Ben  Bullock 
and  I  had  determined  to  crush  all  that  were  not  of 
our  own  party.  Besides,  I  said  before,  this  piece 
was  written  in  drink."  **  Was  you  drunk  too  when 
it  was  printed  and  published  ?"  **  Yes,  the  printer 
shall  make  affidavit  that  I  was  never  otherwise 
than  drunk  or  maudlin,  till  my  enemies,  on  pretence 
that  my  brain  was  turned,  conveyed  me  to  this 
infernal  mansion — " 

**  They  seem  to  have  been  your  best  friends," 
said  the  knight,  **and  have  put  the  most  tender 
interpretation  on  your  conduct ;  for,  waiving  the 
plea  nf  insanity,  your*  character  must  stand  as  that 
of  a  man  who  hath  some  small  share  of  genius, 
without  an  atom  of  inte^ty.  Of  all  those  whom 
Pope  lashed  in  his  Dunciad,  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  richly  deserve  the  imputation  of  dulness, 
and  every  one  of  them  had  provoked  the  satirist  by 
a  personal  attack.  In  this  respect  the  English  poet 
was  much  more  honest  than  his  French  pattern 
Boilean,  who  stigmatized  several  men  of  acknow- 
ledged genius ;  such  as  Quinault,  Perrault,  and  the 
celebrated  LuUi ;  for  which  reason  every  man  of  a 
liberal  turn  must,  in  spite  of  all  his  poetical  merit, 
despise  him  as  a  rancorous  knave.  If  this  disin- 
genuous conduct  cannot  be  forgiven  in  a  writer  of 
his  superior  genius,  who  will  pardon  it  in  you  whose 
name  is  not  half  emerged  fit)m  obscurity  ?" 

**  Hark  ye,  friend,"  replied  the  bard,  **  keep  your 
pardon  and  your  counsel  for  those  who  ask  it ;  or, 
if  you  will  force  them  upon  people,  take  one  piece 
of  advice  in  return.  If  you  don't  like  your  present 
situation,  apply  for  a  committee  without  delay. 
They'll  find  you  too  much  of  a  fool  to  have  the 
least  tincture  of  madness ;  and  you'll  be  released 
without  further  scruple.  In  that  case  I  shall  re- 
joice in  your  deliverance ;  you  will  be  freed  from 
confinement,  and  I  shall  be  happily  deprived  of 
your  conversation." 

So  saying,  he  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  and  our 
knight  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  peculiar 
virulence  of  his  disposition.  Sir  Launcelot  then 
endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his 
attendant,  by  asking  how  long  Mr.  Distich  had 
resided  in  the  house ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
addressed  himself  to  a  Turkish  mute.  The  fellow 
either  pretended  ignorance,  or  refused  an  answer 
to  every  question  that  was  proposed.  He  would  not 
even  disclose  the  name  of  his  landlord,  nor  inform 
him  whereabouts  the  house  was  situated. 

Finding  himself  agitated  with  impatience  and 
indignation,  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  the 
door  being  locked  upon  him,  began  to  review,  not 
without  horror,  the  particulars  of  his  fate.  **  How 
little  reason,"  said  he  to  himself  **have  we  to  boast 
of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  British  subject,  if 
he  holds  them  on  such  a  precarious  tenure ;  if  a 
j  man  of  rank  and  property  may  be  thus  kidnapped 
'  even  in  the  midst  of  the  capital ;  if  he  may  be 
seized  by  ruffiar4S,  insulted  robbed,  and  Cimieyed 
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to  such  a  prison  as  this,  firom  wbich  there  seems  to 
be  no  possibility  of  escape.  Should  I  be  indulged 
with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  appeal  to  my  rela- 
tions, or  to  the  magistrates  of  my  country,  my 
letters  would  be  intercepted  by  those  who  super- 
intend my  confinement  Should  I  try  to  alarm  the 
neighbourhood,  my  cries  would  be  neglected  as 
those  of  some  mmappy  lunatic  under  jiecessary 
correction.  Should  I  employ  the  force  which  Heaven 
has  lent  me,  I  mi^ht  imbrue  my  hands  in  blood, 
and  after  all  find  it  impossible  to  escape  through 
a  number  of  successive  doors,  locks,  bolts,  and 
sentinels.  Should  I  endeavour  to  tamper  widi  the 
servant,  he  might  discover  my  design,  and  then  I 
should  be  abridged  of  the  little  comfort  I  enjoy. 
People  may  inveigh  against  the  Bastile  in  France, 
and  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal ;  but  I  would  ask, 
if  either  of  these  be  in  reality  so  dangerous  or 
dreadful  as  a  private  madhouse  in  England,  under 
the  direction  of  a  ruffian?  The  Bastile  is  a  state 
prison,  the  Inquisition  is  a  spiritual  tribunal ;  but 
both  are  onder  the  direction  of  government  It 
seldom,  if  ever,  happens  that  a  man  entirely  inno- 
cent is  confined  in  either ;  or;  if  he  should,  he  )ays 
his  account  with  a  legal  trial  before  established 
judges.  But,  in  England,  the  most  innocent  person 
upon  earth  is  liable  to  be  immured  for  life  under 
the  pretext  of  lunacy,  sequestered  from  his  wife, 
children,  and  friends,  robbed  of  his  fortune,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  brutal  treatment  from  a  low-bred  barbarian, 
who  raises  an  ample  fortune  on  the  misery  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  may,  during  his  whole  life, 
practise  this  horrid  oppression,  without  question  or 
controul." 

This  uncomfortable  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a 
very  unexpected  sound  that  seemed  to  issue  m>m 
the  other  side  of  a  thick  party- wall  It  was  a 
strain  of  vocal  music,  more  plaintive  than  the 
widowed  turtle's  moan,  more  sweet  and  ravishing 
than  Philomel's  love-warbled  song.  Through  his 
ear  it  instantly  pierced  into  his  heart ;  for  at  once 
he  recognised  it  to  be  lh.e  voice  of  his  adored 
Aurelia.  Heavens  I  what  was  the  agitation  of  his 
soul,  when  he  made  this  discovery !  how  did  every 
nerve  quiver!  how  did  his  heart  throb  with  the 
most  violent  emotion!  he  ran  round  the  room  in 
distraction,  foaming  like  a  lion  in  the  toil — ^then  he 
placed  his  ear  close  to  the  partition,  and  listened  as 
if  his  whole  soul  was  exerted  in  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing. When  the  sound  ceased  to  vibrate  on  his  ear, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed;  he  groaned  with 
anguish,  he  exclaimed  in  broken  accents ;  and  in 
all  probability  his  heart  would  have  burst,  had  not 
the  violence  of  his  sorrow  found  vent  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

These  first  transports  were  succeeded  by  a  fit  of 
impatience,  which  had  well  nigh  deprived  him  of 
his  senses  in  good  earnest  His  surprise  at  finding 
his  lost  Aurelia  in  such  a  place,  the  seeming  im- 
possibility of  relieving  her,  and  his  uiiq)euable 
eagerness  to  contrive  some  scheme  for  profiting  by 
the  interesting  discovery  he  had  made,  concurred 
in  brewing  up  a  second  ecstasy,  during  which  he 
acted  a  thousand  extravagancies,  which  it  was  well 
for  him  the  attendants  did  not  observe.  Perhaps 
it  was  well  for  the  servant  that  he  did  not  enter 
while  the  {laroxysm  prevailed.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  might  have  met  with  the  fate  of  Lychas, 
whom  Hercules  in  his  frenzy  destroyed. 

Before  the  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  he  was  calm 


enough  to  conceal  the  disorder  of  his  mind.  Bat 
he  complained  of  the  headach,  and  desired  he 
might  be  next  day  visited  by  the  phyncian,  to 
whom  he  resolved  to  explain  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  as  should  make  an  impresnon  upon  him, 
provided  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  eon- 
science  and  humanity. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Knot  that  pozxlet  human  Wiidoin,  the  hasdof  Foctuw 
sometimes  will  untie  familiar  as  her  Garter. 

When  the  doctor  made  his  next  appearance  in  Sir 
Launcelot's  i^artment,  the  knight  addressed  him  in 
these  words ;  **  Sir,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  one 
of  the  most  honourable  professions  exercised  among 
the  sons  of  men;  a  profession  which  hath  been 
revered  at  all  periods,  and  in  all  nations,  and  cren 
held  sacred  in  the  most  polished  ages  of  antiquitr. 
The  scope  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  being,  and  con- 
firm the  health  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  of  conse- 
quence, to  sustain  the  blessings  of  society,  and 
crown  life  with  fruition.  The  character  of  a  phy- 
sician, therefore,  not  only  supposes  natural  sagacity, 
and  acquired  erudition,  but  it  also  implies  emy 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  every  tenderness  of  nature, 
and  every  virtue  of  humanity.  That  these  qualitiei 
are  centred  in  yon,  doctor,  I  would  willingly  be- 
lieve. But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  mj  pnipose,  that 
you  are  possessed  of  common  integrity.  To  whose 
concern  I  am  indebted  for  your  visits,  yon  bett 
know.  But  if  you  understand  the  art  of  medicine, 
you  must  be  sensible  by  this  time,  that,  with  respect 
to  me,  your  prescriptions  are  altogether  unnecessary. 
Come,  sir,  you  cannot — ^you  don't  believe  that  my 
intellects  are  disordered.  Tet,  granting  me  to  be 
really  under  the  influence  of  that  deplon&e  malady, 
no  person  has  a  right  to  treat  me  as  a  lunatic  or  to 
sue  out  a  commission,  but  my  nearest  kindred.— 
That  you  may  not  plead  ignorance  of  my  name 
and  fiunily,  you  shsJl  understand  that  I  am  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  of  the  county  of  York,  Baronet; 
and  that  my  nearest  relation  is  Sir  Reginald  Mea- 
dows, of  Cheshire,  the  eldest  son  of  my  mother's 
sister — ^that  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  had  no  concern 
in  seducing  me  by  false  pretences  under  tbe  doads 
of  night  into  the  fields,  where  I  was  surprised, 
overpowered,  and  kidnapped  by  armed  ruffians. 
Had  he  really  believed  me  insane,  he  would  have 
proceeded  according  to  the  dictates  of  hoDoor, 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  Situated 
as  I  am,  I  have  a  right,  by  making  application  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  hoout 
men.  But  of  that  right  I  cannot  avail  myself 
while  I  remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  brutal  miscreant, 
in  whose  house  I  am  enclosed,  unless  yon  contribute 
your  asnstance.  Your  assistance,  therefore,  I  de- 
mand, as  yon  are  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a 
fellow-subjfKJt,  who,  though  every  other  motive 
should  be  overlooked,  ought  to  interest  himself  in 
my  case  as  a  common  concern,  and  concur  with  all 
your  power  towards  the  punishment  of  those  who 
dare  commit  such  outrages  against  the  liberty  of 
your  country." 

The  doctor  seemed  to  be  a  little  disconcerted; 
but,  after  some  recollection,  resumed  his  air  of 
sufficiency  and  importance,  and  assured  our  ad« 
venturer  he  would  do  him  all  the  service  in  his 
power ;  but  in  the  meantime  advised  him  to  take 
thepotion  he  had  prescribed. 

The  knight's  eyes  lightening  with  indignation,  **I 
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am  now  oonTinced,"  cried  he,  **  that  you  are  an  ac- 
complice in  the  villainy  which  has  been  practised 
apon  me ;  that  you  are  a  sordid  wretch,  without 
principle  or  feeling,  a  disgrace  to  the  faculty,  and 
a  reproach  to  human  nature — yes,  sirrah,  you  are 
the  most  perfidious  of  all  assassins — ^yon  are  the 
hireling  minister  of  the  worst  of  all  villains ;  who, 
from  motives  even  baser  than  midice,  envy,  and 
rerenge,  rob  the  innocent  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  brand  them  with  the  imputation  of  madness, 
the  most  cruel  species  of  slander,  and  wantonly 
protract  their  misery,  by  leaving  them  in  the  most 
shocking  confinement,  a  prey  to  reflections  infinitely 
more  bitter  than  death — ^but  I  will  be  calm — do  me 
justice  at  your  periL  I  demand  the  protection  of 
tb*  legislature — if  I  am  refused — remember  a  day 
of  reckoning  will  come — ^yon  and  the  rest  of  the 
miscreants  who  have  combined  against  me,  must, 
in  order  to  cloak  your  trcacherv,  have  recourse  to 
murder, — an  expedient  which  I  believe  you  very 
capable  of  embracing, — or  a  man  of  mv  rank  and  cha- 
racter cannot  be  much  longer  concealed.  Tremble, 
caitifi^  at  the  thoughts  of  my  release — in  the  mean- 
time, be  gone,  lest  my  just  resentment  impel  me  to 
dash  yoar  brains  out  upon  that  marble — away — " 

The  honest  doctor  was  not  so  firmly  persuaded 
of  his  patient's  lunacy  as  to  reject  his  advice,  which 
he  made  what  haste  he  could  to  follow,  when  an 
onexpected  accident  intervened. 

That  this  ma^  be  properlv  introduced,  we  must 
Tetnm  to  the  kmght's  brace  of  trusty  friends.  Captain 
Crowe  and  lawyer  Clarke,  whom  we  left  in  sorrow- 
ful deliberation  upon  the  fate  of  their  patron. 
Clarke's  genios  bemg  rather  more  fruitful  in  re- 
soarces  than  that  of  the  seaman,  he  suggested  an 
advertisement,  which  was  accordingly  inserted  in 
the  daily  papers;  importing  that,  ** Whereas  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  rank  and  fortune  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  on  such  a  night,  from  his 
boose  near  Golden  Square,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
deliyered  to  him  by  a  porter ;  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  some  violence  hath  been  ofiered  to 
bis  life;  any  person  capable  of  giving  such  infor- 
mation as  may  tend  to  clear  up  uis  £irk  transac- 
tion, shall,  b^  applying  to  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke, 
attorney,  at  his  lodgings  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  re- 
ceive proper  security  for  the  reward  of  one  hundred 
gmneas,  to  be  paid  to  him  upon  his  making  the 
discovery  required." 

The  porter  who  delivered  the  letter  appeared  ac- 
cordingly, but  could  give  no  other  information,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  put  into  his  hand  with  a  shilling,  by 
a  man  muffled  up  in  a  great-coat,  who  stopped  him 
for  the  purpose,  in  his  passing  through  Queen  Street 
It  was  necessary  that  the  advertisement  should  pro- 
dace  an  effect  upon  another  person,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  hackney-coachman  who  drove  our 
hero  to  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  This  fellow 
had  been  enjoined  secrecy ;  and,  indeed,  bribed  to 
hold  his  tongue,  by  a  considerable  gratification, 
^cfa,  it  was  supposed,  would  have  been  effectual, 
as  the  man  was  a  master  coachman  in  good  circum- 
s^ces,  and  well  known  to  the  keeper  of  the  mad- 
honse,  by  whom  he  had  been  employed  on  former 
'Kcasions  of  the  same  nature.  Perhaps  his  fidelity 
to  his  employer,  reinforced  by  the  hope  of  many 
fntare  jobs  of  ^t  kind,  might  have  been  proof 
against  the  offer  of  fifty  pounds;  but  double  that 
som  was  a  temptation  he  could  not  resist  He  no 
wmer  read  the  intimation  in  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
over  his  morning's  pot  at  an  ale-house,  than  he 


entered  into  consultation  with  his  own  thoughts ;  and 
having  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  very 
fare  he  had  conveyed,  he  resolved  to  earn  the  re- 
ward, and  abstain  from  all  such  adventures  in  time 
coining.  He  had  the  precaution,  however,  to  take 
an  attorney  along  with  him  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who  en- 
tered into  a  concOtional  bond ;  and,  with  die  assist- 
ance of  his  uncle,  deposited  the  money,  to  be  forth- 
coming when  the  conditions  should  be  fulfilled* 
These  previous  measures  being  taken,  the  coacln 
man  declared  what  he  knew,  and  discovered  the 
house  in  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  been  immured. 
He,  moreover,  accompanied  our  two  adherents  to  • 
judge's  chamber,  where  he  made  oath  to  the  truth 
of  ms  information ;  and  a  warrant  was  immediately 
granted  to  search  the  house  of  Bernard  Shackle, 
and  set  at  liberty  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  if  there 
found. 

Fortified  with  thu  authority,  they  engaged  a 
constable,  with  a  formidable  posse,  and  embarking 
them  in  coaches,  repaired  wiUi  all  possible  expedi- 
tion to  the  house  of  Mr.  Shackle,  who  did  not  think 
proper  to  dispute  their  claim,  but  admitted  them, 
though  not  without  betraying  evident  symptoms  of 
constemaUon.  One  of  the  servants  directing  them, 
by  his  master's  order,  to  Sir  Launcelot's  iipartment, 
they  hurried  up  stairs  in  a  body,  occasioning  such  a 
noise  as  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  physician,  who  had 
just  opened  the  door  to  retire,  when  he  perceived 
their  irruption.  Captain  Crowe  cozgecturing  he 
was  guilty  from  the  confusion  that  appeared  in 
his  countenance,  made  no  scruple  of  seizing  him  by 
the  collar  as  he  endeavoured  to  retreat ;  while  the 
tender-hearted  Tom  Clarke,  running  up  to  the 
knight,  with  his  eyes  brimful  of  joy  and  affection, 
forgot  all  the  forms  of  distant  respect  and  throwing 
his  arms  round  his  neck,  blubbered  in  his  bosom. 

Our  hero  did  not  receive  this  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment unmoved.  He  strained  him  in  his  embrace, 
honouredhim  with  the  title  of  his  deliverer,  and  asked 
him  by  what  miracle  he  had  discovered  the  place 
of  his  confinement  The  lawyer  began  to  mifold 
the  various  steps  he  had  taken  with  equal  minute- 
ness and  self-complacency,  when  Crowe,  drajp;^^ing 
the  doctor  still  by  the  collar,  shook  his  old  friend 
by  the  hand,  protesting  he  was  never  so  oveijoyed 
since  he  got  clear  of  a  Sallee  rover  on  the.  coast  of 
Barbary ;  and  that  two  glasses  ago  he  would  have 
started  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world  in  the 
hold  of  any  man  who  would  have  shown  Sir  Laun- 
celot safe  at  his  moorings.  The  knight  having 
made  a  proper  return  to  this  sincere  manifestation 
of  good  will,  desired  him  to  dismiss  that  worthless 
fellow,  meaning  the  doctor;  who,  finding  himself 
released,  withdrew  with  some  precipitation. 

Then  our  adventurer,  attended  by  his  friends, 
walked  off  with  a  deliberate  pace  to  the  outward 
gate,  which  he  found  open,  and  getting  into  one  of 
the  coaches,  was  entertained  by  the  way  to  his  own 
house  with  a  detail  of  every  measure  which  had 
been  pursued  for  his  release. 

In  his  own  parlour  he  found  Mrs.  Dolly  Cowslip, 
who  had  been  waiting  with  great  fear  and  impa- 
tience for  the  issue  of  Mr.  Clarke's  adventure.^  She 
now  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  bathed  the  knight's 
hands  with  tears  of  joy ;  while  the  face  of  this 
young  woman,  recalling  the  idea  of  her  mistress, 
roused  his  heart  to  strong  emotions,  and  stimulated 
bis  mind  to  the  immediate  achievement  he  had 
already  planned.  As  for  Mr.  Crabshaw  he  was 
not  the  last  to  signify  his  satisfaction  at  his  matter's 
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retnni.  After  haying  kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, he  retired  to  the  stable,  where  he  communi- 
cated these  tidings  to  his  friend  Gilbert,  whom  he 
saddled  and  bridled ;  the  same  office  he  performed 
for  Bronzomarte;  then  putting  on  his  squire-like 
attire  and  accoutrements,  he  mounted  one,  and  led 
the  other  to  the  knight's  door,  before  which  he 
paraded,  uttering,  from  time  to  time,  repeated 
shouts,  to  the  no  small  entertunment  of  the  popu- 
lace, until  he  received  orders  to  house  his  com- 
panions. Thus  commanded,  he  led  them  back  to 
their  stalls,  resumed  his  liyery,  and  rejoined  his 
fellow-seryants,  who  were  resolved  to  celebrate 
the  day  with  banquets  and  rejoicings. 

Their  master's  heart  was  not  sufficiently  at  ease 
to  share  in  their  festivity.  He  held  a  consultation 
with  his  friends  in  the  parlour,  whom  he  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  he  had  to  believe  Miss  Darnel  was 
confined  in  the  same  house  which  had  been  his 
prison ;  a  circumstance  which  filled  them  with 
equal  pleasure  and  astonishment  Dolly  in  parti? 
cular,  weeping  plentifully,  conjured  him  to  deliver 
her  dear  lady  without  delay.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  concert  the  plan  for  her  deliverance.  As 
Aurelia  had  informei  Dolly  of  her  connexion  with 
Mrs.  Kawdle,  at  whose  house  she  proposed  to  lodge, 
before  she  was  overtaken  on  the  road  by  her  uncle, 
this  particular  was  now  imparted  to  the  council,  and 
struck  a  light  which  seemed  to  point  out  the  direct 
way  to  Miss  Darnel's  enlargement 

Our  hero,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cowslip  and  Tom 
Clarke,  set  out  immediately  for  the  house  of  Dr. 
Kawdle,  who  happened  to  be  abroad,  but  his  wife 
received  them  with  great  courtesy.  She  was  a  well- 
bred,  sensible,  genteel  woman,  and  strongly  attached 
to  Aurelia  by  the  ties  of  affection,  as  well  as  of  con- 
sanguinity. She  no  sooner  learned  the  situation  of 
her  cousin  than  she  expressed  the  most  impatient 
concern  for  her  being  set  at  liberty,  and  assured  Sir 
Launcelot  she  would  concur  in  amr  scheme  he 
should  propose  for  ^at  purpose,  ^ere  was  no 
room  for  hesitation  or  choice ;  he  attended  her  im- 
mediately to  the  judge,  who,  upon  proper  applica- 
tion, issued  another  search-warrant  for  Aurelia 
Darnel.  The  constable  and  his  posse  were  again 
retained,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  once  more 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shackle. 
Nor  was  the  search-warrant  the  only  implement  of 
justice  with  which  he  had  furnished  himself  for  this 
visit  In  going  thither  they  agreed  upon  the  method 
in  which  they  should  introduce  themselves  gradu- 
ally to  Miss  Darnel,  that  her  tender  nature  might  not 
be  too  much  shocked  by  their  sudden  appearance. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  therefore,  and 
produced  their  credentials,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  female  attendant  was  directed  to  show  the  lady's 
apartment,  Mrs.  Dolly  first  entered  the  chamber  of 
the  accomplished  Aurelia,  who^  lifting  up  her  eyes, 
screamed  aloud,  and  flew  into  tiie  arms  of  her  faith- 
ful Cowslip.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  Dolly 
could  make  shift  to  exclaim — "  Am  coom  to  live 
and  daai  with  my  beloved  leady  I"  **  Dear  Dolly !" 
cried  her  mistress,  **  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure 
I  have  in  seeing  you  again.  Grood  Heaven !  what 
solitary  hours  of  keen  affliction  have  I  passed  since 
we  parted ! — but,  tell  me,  how  did  you  discover  the 
place  of  my  retreat? — ^has  my  uncle  relented? — 
do  I  owe  your  coming  to  his  indulgence  ?" 

Dolly  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  by  degrees 
gave  her  to  understand  that  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Kawdle, 
was  in  the  next  room ;  that  lady  immediately  ap- 


peared, and  a  very  tender  scene  of  reoognitioD 
passed  between  the  two  relations.  It  was  shewho^ 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  perceiving  that  Anrelia 
was  perfectly  composed,  declared  the  happy  tidiogs 
of  her  approaching  deliverance.  When  the  other 
eagerly  insisted  upon  knowing  to  whose  hamsnitf 
and  address  she  was  indebted  for  this  happy  tarn  of 
fortune,  her  cousin  declared  the  obli^tion  vts  doe 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  called  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves.  At  mention  of  that  name  her 
face  was  overspread  with  a  crimson  glow,  and  her 
eyes  beamed  redoubled  splendour.  ^  Conan,"  sud 
she,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  know  not  what  to  say— that 
gentleman.  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  was  surely  bom 
— Lord  bless  me !  I  tell  you,  cousin,  he  has  hecn 
my  guardian  angel." 

Mrs.  Kawdle,  who  had  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence with  her  by  letters,  was  no  stranger  to  the 
former  part  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
those  two  lovers,  and  had  always  fiivouredthe  pre- 
tensions of  our  hero,  without  bang  acquainted  with 
his  person.    She  now  observed  with  a  smile,  that 
as  Aurelia  esteemed  the  knight  her  guardian  angel, 
and  he  adored  her  as  a  demi*  deity,  nature  seemed 
to  have  intended  them  for  each  other ;  for  such 
sublime  ideas  exalted  them  both  above  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  mortals.  She  then  ventured  to  intimate 
that  he  was  in  the  house,  impatient  to  pay  his  re* 
spects  in  person.    At  this  declaration  the  colour 
vanished  from  her  cheeks,  which  however  soon 
underwent  a  total  suffusion.    Her  heart  panted, 
her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  gentle  frame  was  agi- 
tated by  transports  rather  violent  than  onpleasing. 
She  soon,  however,  recollected  herself,  and  her 
native  serenity  returned ;  when,  rising  from  ber 
seat,  she  declaired  she  would  see  him  in  the  next 
apartment,  where  he  stood  in  the  most  tumultuoot 
suspense,  waiting  for  permission  to  approach  her 
person.    Here  she  broke  in  upon  him,  arrayed  in 
an  elegant  white  undress,  the  emblem  of  her  purity, 
beaming  forth  the  emanations  of  amaaing  beaatj, 
warmed  and  improved  with  a  ^low  of  graHtndeand 
affection.    His  heart  was  too  big  for  utterance ;  he 
ran  towards  her  with  rapture,  and  throwing  himself 
at  her  feet,  imprinted  a  most  respectful  kiss  upon 
her  lily  hand. — **  This,  divine  Aurelia,"  cried  be, 
'*  is  a  foretaste  of  that  ineffable  bliss  which  you  wu 
bom  to  bestow  I — ^Do  I  then  live  to  see  you  smik 
again  ?  to  see  you  restored  to  liberty,  your  mind  st 
ease,  and  your  health  unimpaired  ?"    **  To^  hare 
lived,"  said  she,    "to  see  my  obligations  to  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  accumulated  in  such  a  mannen 
that  a  whole  life  spent  in  acknowledgment  will 
scarce  suffice  to  demonstrate  a  due  sense  of  his 
goodness."     **  You  greatly  over-rate  my  services, 
which  have  been  rather  the  duties  of  common 
humanity,  than  the  efforts  of  a  generous  passioo, 
too  noble  to  be  thus  evinced ; — ^but  let  not  my  sn- 
seasonable  transports  detain  you  a  moment  longer 
on  this  detested  scene — Give  me  leave   to  hand 
you  into  the  coach,  and  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
this  good  lady,  attended  by  this  hcmest  young  gen- 
tleman, who  is  my  particular  friend."    So  sajfing. 
he  presented  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,   who  bad  the 
honour  to  salute  the  fiur  hand  of  the  ever  amiable 
Aurelia. 

The  ladies  bdn^  safely  coached  under  the  escort 
of  the  lawyer,  Sir  Launcelot  assored  them  be 
should  wait  on  them  in  the  evening  at  the  boose  of 
Dr.  Kawdle,  whither  they  immediately  directed 
their  course.    Our  hero,  who  remained  with  tbp 
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coiutable  and  his  gang,  inquired  for  Mr.  Bernard 
Shackle,  upon  whose  person  he  intended  to  serve 
avrit  of  conspiracy,  over  and  above  a  prosecution 
for  robbery,  in  consequence  of  his  having  disencum- 
bered the  koight  of  his  money  and  other  effects,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  confinement  Mr.  Shackle 
had  discretion  enough  to  avoid  this  encounter,  and 
eveo  to  anticipate  the  indictment  for  felony,  by 
directing  one  of  his  servants  to  restore  the  cash  and 
papers,  which  our  adventurer  accordingly  received 
hefore  he  quitted  the  house. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  search  aAer  Shackle, 
he  chanced  to  enter  the  chamber  of  the  bard,  whom 
he  found  in  dishabille,  writing  at  a  table,  with  a 
haodage  over  one  eye,  and  his  head  covered  with 
a  nightcap  of  baize.  Hie  knig^ht,  having  made 
an  apology  for  this  intrusion,  desired  to  know  if  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Mr.  Distich,  as  he  was 
DOW  at  liberty  to  use  the  little  influence  he  had  for 
the  relief  of  his  fellow-sufferers. — The  poet  having 
eyed  him  for  some  time  askance,  **  I  told  you,*' 
said  he,  **  your  stay  in  this  place  would  be  of  short 
doratiao. — ^I  have  sustained  a  small  disaster  on  my 
left  eye,  from  the  hands  of  a  rascallj  cordwainer, 
▼ho  pretends  to  believe  himself  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  I  am  now  in  the  very  act  of  galling  his  majesty 
vith  keen  iambics. — If  you  can  help  me  to  a  roll 
of  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of  geneva,  so ; — if  you  are 
not  80  inclined,  your  humble  servant,  I  shall  share 
in  the  joy  of  your  deliverance." 

The  knight  declined  gratifying  him  in  these 
panicukrs,  which  he  apprehended  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  his  health,  but  offered  his  assistance  in 
redrecang  his  grievances,  provided  he  laboured 
onder  any  cruel  treatment  or  inconvenience.  **  I 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  your  generosity," 
rephed  the  satirist ;  "  you  are  willing  to  assist  me 
in  every  thing,  except  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  assistance  is  required — (fod  b'w'ye — If  you 
Ke  Ben  Bullock,  tell  him  I  wish  he  would  not 
dedicate  any  more  of  his  works  to  me. — D — ^n  the 
fellow,  he  has  changed  his  note,  and  begins  to 
fiQireL— For  my  part,  I  stick  to  my  former  maxim, 
defy  all  the  world,  and  will  die  hard,  even  if  death 
should  be  preceded  by  damnation." 

The  knight,  finding  him  incorrigible,  left  him 
to  the  slender  chance  of  being  one  day  comforted 
by  the  dram-bottle;  but  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
set  on  foot  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  economy 
*iid  transactions  of  this  private  inquisition,  that 
ample  justice  might  be  done  in  fiivour  of  every 
injored  individual  confined  within  its  walls. 

In  the  afternoon  he  did  not  fail  to  visit  his  Aure- 
lia ;  and  all  ^e  protestations  of  their  mutual  passion 
▼ere  once  more  interchanged.  He  now  pn)duced 
the  letter  which  had  caused  such  fatal  disquiet  in 
his  bosom;  and  Miss  Darnel  no  sooner  eyed  the 
I^per,  than  tike  recollected  it  was  a  formal  dismis- 
sion, which  she  had  intended  and  directed  for  Mr. 
Svcamore.  This  the  tmcle  had  intercepted,  and 
conoingly  enclosed  in  another  cover,  addressed  to 
Sir  LfluDcelot  Greaves,  who  was  now  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  see  the  mystery  so  easily  un- 
folded. The  joy  that  now  diffused  itself  in  the 
b^trta  of  our  lovers,  is  more  easily  conceived  than 
de&cribed ;  but  in  order  to  give  a  stability  to  this 
matoal  s^isfaction,  it  was  necessary  that  Aurelia 
'^^oold  be  secured  from  the  tyranny  of  her  uncle, 
vhote  power  of  guardianship  would  not  otherwise 
npire  for  some  months. 
Dr.  Elawdle  and  his  lady  having  entered  into 


their  deliberations  on  the  sulject,  it  was  agreed  that 
Miss  Darnel  should  have  recourse  to  the  protection 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  such  application  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
John  Clump  with  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Kaw- 
dle  from  the  steward  of  Anthony  Darnel,  dated  at 
Aurelia's  house  in  the  country. 

"  Madam,— It  hath  pleased  God  to  afflict  Mr.  Darnel  with 
a  severe  stroke  of  the  dead  palsjr.— He  was  taken  ill  yester- 
day, and  now  lies  insensible,  seemingly  at  the  point  of  death. 
Among  the  papers  in  his  pocket  I  found  the  enclosed,  by 
which  it  appears  thit  my  honoured  young  lady.  Miss  Darnel, 
is  oonflned  in  a  prirate  madhouse.  I  am  aftaid  Mr.  Darnel's 
fate  is  a  Just  Judgment  of  God  upon  him  for  his  cruelty  to 
that  excellent  person.  I  need  nnt  exhort  you,  Madam,  to 
take,  immediately  npou  the  receipt  of  this,  such  measures 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  enlargement  of  my  poor  young 
lady.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  do  the  needful  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  property  in  this  place,  and  send  you  an  ac- 
count of  any  farther  alteration  that  may  happen ;  being  very 
respectfully.  Madam,  your  moet  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Ralph  Mattocks." 

Clump  had  posted  up  to  London  with  this  inti- 
mation on  the  wings  of  love,  and  being  covered 
with  clav  from  the  heels  to  the  eyes  upwards,  he 
appeared  in  such  an  unfavourable  light  at  Dr.  Kaw- 
dle*s  door,  that  the  footman  refused  him  admittance. 
Nevertheless,  he  pushed  him  aside,  and  fought  his 
way  up  stairs  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  com- 
pany was  not  a  little  astonished  at  such  an  appari- 
tion. The  fellow  himself  was  no  less  amazed  at 
seeing  Aurelia  and  his  own  sweetheart  Mrs.  Dolly 
Cowslip.  He  forthwith  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
silence  held  out  the  letter,  which  was  taken  by  the 
doctor,  and  presented  to  his  wife,  according  to  the 
direction.  She  did  not  fail  to  communicate  the 
contents,  which  were  far  fh>m  being  unwelcome  to 
the  individuals  who  composed  this  little  society. 
Mr.  Clump  was  honoured  with  the  approbation  of 
his  young  lady,  who  commended  him  for  his  zeal 
and  expedition;  bestowed  upon  him  a  handsome 
gratuity  in  the  mean  time,  and  desired  to  see  him 
again  when  he  should  be  properly  refreshed  after 
the  ^tigue  he  had  undergone. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  bein^  consulted  on  this 
occasion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Miss  Darnel 
should,  without  delay,  choose  another  guardian  for 
the  few  months  that  remained  of  her  minority. 
The  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  advice  of  some 
eminent  lawyers,  to  whom  immediate  recourse  was 
had;  and  Dr.  Kawdle  being  the  person  pitched 
upon  for  this  office,  the  necessary  forms  were  exe- 
cuted with  all  possible  despatch. 

The  first  use  the  doctor  made  of  his  guardianship, 
was  to  sign  a  power,  constituting  Mr.  Ralph  Mat- 
tocks his  attorney  pro  tempore  for  managing  the 
estate  of  Miss  Aurelia  Darnel ;  and  this  was  for- 
warded to  the  steward  by  the  hands  of  Clump,  who 
set  out  with  it  for  the  seat  of  Darnel-hill,  though 
not  without  a  heavy  heart,  occasioned  by  some 
intimation  he  had  received  concerning  the  connex- 
ion between  lus  dear  Dolly  and  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
hiwyer. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

Which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be,  on  more  aceounta  than  one 
agreeable  to  the  Reader. 

Sib  Launcelot,  having  vindicated  the  liberty, 
confirmed  the  si^ety,  and  secured  the  heart  of  his 
charming  Aurelia,  now  found  leisure  to  unravei. 

Hhe  conspiracy  which  had  been  executed  against  his 
ierson ;  and  with  that  view  commenced  a  lawsuit 
against  the  owner  of  the  house  where  he  and  hit 
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mistresB  liad  been  separately  confined.  Mr.  Shackle 
was,  notwithstanding  all  the  submissions  and  atone- 
ment which  he  offered  to  make,  either  in  private 
or  in  public,  indicted  on  the  statute  of  kidnapping, 
tried,  convicted,  punished  by  a  severe  fine  and 
standing  in  the  piilory.  A  judicial  writ  ad  inqui' 
rendum  being  executed,  the  prisons  of  his  inqui- 
sition were  laid  open*  and  several  innocent  captives 
enlarged. 

In  the  course  of  Shackle's  trial,  it  appeared  that 
the  knight's  confinement  was  a  scheme  executed 
by  his  nval  Mr.  Sycamore,  accordiuj;  to  the  device 
of  his  counsellor,  Dawdle,  who,  by  this  contrivance, 
had  reconciled  himself  to  his  patron,  after  having 
deserted  him  in  the  day  of  battle.  Our  hero  was 
so  incensed  at  this  discovery  of  Sycamore's  trea- 
chery and  ingratitude,  that  he  went  in  quest  of  him 
immediately,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  person,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Crowe,  who  wanted  to  balance 
accounts  wiu  ]Vir.  Dawdle.  But  those  gentlemen 
had  wisely  avoided  the  impending  storm,  by  retiring 
to  the  continent,  on  pretence  of  travelling  for  im- 
provement 

Sir  Launcelot  was  not  now  so  much  of  a  knight- 
errant  as  to  leave  Aurelia  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  pursue  the  traitors  to  the  farthest  extremities 
of  the  earth.  He  practised  a  much  more  easy, 
certain,  and  effectual  method  of  revenge,  by  insti- 
tuting a  process  against  them,  which,  siier  writs  of 
capias,  tUiaa  et  plurieSf  had  been  repeated,  subjected 
them  both  to  outlawry.  Mr.  Sycamore,  and  his 
friend,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
law  by  their  own  neglect,  would  likewise  have  for- 
feited their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king,  had  not 
they  made  such  submissions  as  appeased  the  wrath 
of  Sir  Launcelot,  and  Captain  Crowe;  then  they 
ventured  to  return,  and,  by  dint  of  interest,  ob- 
tained a  reversal  of  the  outlawry.  But  this  grace 
they  did  not  enjo^  till  lon^  after  our  adventurer 
was  happily  established  in  life. 

While  the  knight  waited  impatiently  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Anrelia's  minority,  and  in  the  mean 
time  consoled  himself  with  the  imperfect  happiness 
arising  from  her  conversation,  and  those  indul- 
gences which  the  most  unblemished  virtue  could 
bestow,  Captain  Crowe  projected  another  plan  of 
Teugeance  against  the  conjurer,  whose  lying  oracles 
had  cost  him  such  a  world  of  vexation.  The  truth 
is,  the  captain  began  to  be  tired  of  idleness,  and 
undertook  this  ad\  enture  to  keep  his  hand  in  use. 
He  imparted  his  desi^  to  Crabshaw,  who  had  like- 
wise suffered  in  spirit  from  the  predictions  of  the 
said  offender,  and  was  extremely  well  disposed  to 
assist  in  punishing  the  false  propnet  He  now  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  should  not  be  hanged  for 
stealing  a  horse ;  and  thought  it  very  hard  to  pay 
so  much  money  for  a  deceitful  prophecy,  which,  in 
all  likelihood,  would  never  be  fulfilled. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  they  set  out  together 
for  the  house  of  consultadon,  but  they  found  it 
shut  up  and  abandoned ;  and,  upon  inquiry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  learned  that  the  coigurer  had  moved 
his  quarters  that  very  day  on  which  the  captain  had 
recourse  to  his  art.  This  was  actually  the  case. 
He  knew  the  fate  of  Sir  Launcelot  would  soon  come 
to  light,  ,and  he  did  not  choose  to  wait  the  conse- 
quence. He  had  other  motives  for  decamping. 
He  had  run  a  score  at  the  public-house,  which  he 
had  no  mind  to  discharge,  and  wanted  to  disengage 
himself  from  his  female  associate,  who  knew  too 
much  of  his  afiGurs  to  be  kept  at  a  prooer  distance. 


All  these  purposes  he  had  answered  Ij  retrntmg 
softly,  without  beat  of  drum,  while  his  sybil  vai 
abroad  running  down  prey  for  his  devoorijig.  He 
had  not,  however,  taken  his  measures  socuDDiniiy 
but  that  this  old  hag  discovered  his  new  lodgugs, 
and,  in  revenge,  gave  information  to  the  pnblicaD. 
This  creditor  took  out  a  writ  accordinglj,  and  the 
bailiff  had  just  secured  his  person,  as  Captain 
Crowe,  and  Timothy  Crabshaw,  chanced  topassl>y 
the  door  in  their  way  homewards,  through  an  (A- 
scure  street,  near  the  Seven  Dials. 

The  conjurer  having  no  subterfuge  left,  bat  a 
great  many  particular  reasons  for  avoiding  an  ex- 
planation with  the  justice,  like  the  man  betvein 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  of  two  evils  chote  the 
least ;  and  beckoning  to  the  captain,  called  him  hy 
his  name.  Crowe,  Uius  addressed,  replied  vith  a 
**  Hilloah  I"  and  looking  towards  the  place  from 
whence  he  was  hailed,  at  once  recognized  the  ne- 
cromancer. Without  farther  hesitation,  he  spraBg 
across  the  street,  and,  collaring  Albumasar,  ex- 
claimed, **  Aha!  old  boy,  is  the  wind  in  that  cor- 
ner? I  thought  we  should  grapple  one  day—now 
will  I  bring  you  up  hj  the  h«kd,  though  all  the 
devils  in  hell  were  blowing  abaft  the  beam." 

The  bailiff  seebg  his  prisoner  so  roughly  handled 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  assaulted  behind  hy 
Crabshaw,  who  cried,  "  Show  me  a  liar,  and  ill 
^ow  you  a  thief— who  is  to  be  hanged  now?"  I 
say,  the  bailiff,  fearing  he  should  loose  the  Ixnefit 
of  his  job,  began  to  put  on  his  contentions  £Me, 
and,  declaring  the  doctor  was  his  prisoner,  swore 
he  could  not  surrender  him  without  a  warrant froD 
the  lord  chief  justice.  The  whole  group  adjoom- 
ing  into  the  parlour,  the  conjurer  desired  to  know 
of  Crowe  whether  Sir  Launcelot  was  found.  Being 
answered,  **  £y,  ey,  safe  enough  to  see  yon  nude 
&st  in  the  bilboes,  brother ;"  he  told  the  captain  be 
had  something  of  consequence  to  communicate  for 
his  advantage ;  and  proposed  that  Crowe  and  Cnb- 
shaw  should  bail  the  action,  which  lay  only  for  a 
debt  of  three  pounds. 

Crowe  stormed,  and  Crabshaw  grinned  at  this 
modest  proposal ;  but  when  they  understood  that 
they  could  only  be  bound  for  his  appearance,  and 
reflected  that  tney  need  not  part  with  him  until  his 
body  should  be  surrendered  unto  justice,  they  con- 
sented to  give  bail ;  and  the  bond  being  executed, 
conveyed  him  directly  to  the  house  of  our  adven- 
turer. 

The  boisterous  Crowe  introduced  him  to  Sir 
Launcelot  with  such  an  abrupt  unconnected  detail 
of  his  offence,  as  the  knight  could  not  understand 
without  Timothy's  annotations.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  questions  put  to  the  conjurer,  who, 
laying  aside  his  black  gown,  and  plucking  oiF  his 
white  beard,  exhibited  to  the  astonished  spectau^ 
the  very  individual  countenance  of  the  empyncal 
politician  Ferret,  who  had  played  our  hero  snch  a 
slippery  trick  after  the  electioneering  adventure. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  he,  **  you  are  preparing  to 
expostulate,  and  upbraid  me  for  having  given  a 
false  information  against  you  to  the  country  justice. 
I  look  upon  mankind  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature ;  a 
truth,  which  Hobbes  has  stumbled  upon  by  acci- 
dent I  think  every  man  has  a  right  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  talents,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  just  as  we  see  the  fish,  and  other  animak 
of  the  creation,  devouring  one  another.  I  foond 
the  justice  but  one  degree  removed  from  idiotism, 
and  knowmg  that  he  would  commit  some  blonde' 
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in  the  execatioo  of  his  office,  which  would  Uv  him 
It  vtHir  mercy,  I  contriTed  to  make  his  folly  the 
mstniment  of  my  escape — I  was  dismissed  without 
being  obliged  to  sign  the  informatioii  I  had  given ; 
and  you  took  ample  Tengeance  for  his  tyranny  and 
impertinence.  I  came  to  London,  where  nay  cir- 
camstances  obliged  me  to  live  in  disguise.  In  the 
character  of  a  conjurer,  I  was  consulted  by  your 
fotlowcr,  Crowe,  and  your  squire,  Crabshaw.  I  did 
little  or  nothing  but  echo  back  the  intelligence  they 
brought  me,  except  prognosticating  that  Crabshaw 
would  be  handed ;  a  prediction  to  which  I  found 
pjself  60  irresistibly  impelled,  that  I  am  persuaded 
1:  was  the  real  effect  of  inspiration.  I  am  now 
arrested  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  and,  moreover, 
liable  to  be  sent  to  Bridewell  as  an  impostor ;  let 
those  answer  for  mj  conduct  whose  cruelty  and 
insolence  have  driven  me  to  the  necessity  of  using 
such  subterfuges.  I  have  been  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted by  the  government  for  speaking  truth; 
your  omnipotent  laws  have  reconciled  contradic- 
tions. That  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  truth  in 
(mcU  is  construed  falsehood  in  law ;  and  great  reason 
we  have  to  boast  of  a  constitution  founded  on  the 
basis  of  absurditj.  But,  waiving  these  remarks, 
I  own  I  am  unwilling  to  be  either  imprisoned  for 
debt,  or  punished  for  imposture.  I  know  how  far 
to  depend  upon  generosity,  and  what  is  called  bene- 
volence— words  to  amuse  the  weak-minded ;  I  build 
upon  a  surer  bottom.  I  will  bargain  for  vour 
assistance.  It  is  in  my  power  to  put  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  pocket  of  Samuel  Crowe,  that 
there  sea-ruffian,  who,  bv  his  good-will,  would  hang 
me  to  the  yard's  arm — 

There  he  was  interrupted  by  the  seaman.  **  D— n 
your  r^*s  eyes !  none  of  your — hang  thee !  fish  my 
top-masts !  if  the  rope  was  fairly  reeved,  and  the 
tackle  sonnd,  d'ye  see — "  Mr.  Chirke,  who  was 
present,  began  to  st«ire,  while  the  knight  assured 
Ferret,  that  if  he  was  really  able  and  willing  to 
s«rve  Captain  Crowe  in  any  thing  essential,  he 
should  be  amply  rewarded.  In  the  mean  time  he 
discharged  the  debt,  and  assigned  him  an  apart- 
ment in  his  own  house.  That  same  dav  Crowe,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  nephew  entered 
into  conditional  articles  with  the  cynic,  to  allow 
him  the  interest  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  life, 
provided  by  this  means  the  captain  should  obtain 
possession  of  the  estate  of  Hobby  Hole  in  York- 
shire, which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and 
of  which  he  was  heir  of  blood. 

This  bond  being  executed,  Mr.  Ferret  discovered 
that  he  himself  was  the  lawful  husband  of  Brid^t 
^laple,  aunt  to  Samuel  Crowe,  by  a  clandestine 
marriage ;  which,  however,  he  convinced  them  he 
could  prove  by  undeniable  evidence.  This  being 
the  case,  she,  the  said  Bridget  Maple,  alias  Ferret, 
vas  a  covert  femme,  consequently  could  not  transact 
ioy  deed  of  alienation  without  his  concurrence; 
ergo,  the  docking  of  the  entail  of  the  estate  of 
Hobby  Hole  was  illegal  and  of  none  effect.  This 
'as  a  very  agreeable  declaration  to  the  whole  com- 
ply, who  aid  not  fiiil  to  congratulate  Captain 
Crowe  on  the  prospect  of  his  being  restored  to  his 
inheritance.  Tom  Clarke,  in  particular,  protested, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  gave  him  unspeakable 
joy ;  and  his  tears  trickled  the  faster,  when  Crowe, 
vitb  an  arch  look,  signified,  that  now  he  was  pretty 
veil  victoalled  for  life,  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
onharking  on  the  voyage  of  matrimony. 

Bit  that  point  of  happiness  to  which,  as  the  north 


pole,  the  course  of  these  adventures  hath  been  in- 
variably directea,  was  still  unattained ;  we  mean, 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  accomplished  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  and  the  enchanting  Miss  Darnel. 
Our  hero  now  discovered  in  his  mistress  a  thousand 
charms,  which  hitherto  he  had  no  opportunity  to 
contemplate.  He  found  her  beauty  excelled  by  her 
good  sense,  and  her  virtue  superior  to  hoth.  He 
&und  her  untainted  by  that  giddiness,  vanity,  and 
affectation,  which  distinguish  the  fashionable  fe- 
males of  the  present  a^.  He  found  her  uninfected 
by  the  rage  for  diversion  and  dissipation ;  for  noise, 
tumult,  gewgaws,  glitter,  and  extravagance.  He 
found  her  not  only  raised  by  understanding  and 
taste  far  above  the  amusement  of  little  vulgar 
minds;  but  even  exalted  by  uncommon  genius  and 
refined  reflection,  so  as  to  relish  the  more  sublime 
enjoyments  of  rational  pleasure.  He  found  her 
possessed  of  that  vigour  of  mind  which  constitutes 
true  fortitude,  and  vindicates  the  empire  of  reason. 
He  found  her  heart  incapable  of  disguise  or  dissimu- 
lation ;  frank,  generous,  and  open ;  susceptible  of 
the  most  tender  impressions ;  glowing  with  a  keen 
sense  of  honour,  and  melting  with  humanity.  A 
youth  of  his  sensibility  could  not  fail  of  being 
deeply  affected  by  such  attractions.  The  nearer 
he  approached  the  centre  of  happiness,  the  more 
did  the  velocity  of  his  passion  increase.  Her  uncle 
still  remained  insensible  as  it  were  in  the  arms  of 
death.  Time  seemed  to  linger  in  its  lapse,  till  the 
knight  was  inflamed  to  the  most  ea^r  degree  of 
impatience.  He  communicated  his  distress  to  Au- 
reha ;  he  pressed  her  with  the  most  pathetic  re- 
monstrances to  abridee  the  torture  of  lus  suspense. 
He  interested  Mrs.  £awdle  in  his  behalf;  and,  at 
length,  his  importunity  succeeded.  The  banns  of 
marriage  were  regularly  published,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  parish  church,  in  the 
prestnce  of  Dr.  Kawdle  and  his  lady.  Captain 
Crowe,  Lawyer  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  Dolly  Cowslip. 

llie  bride,  instead  of  being  dis^ised  in  tawdry 
stuffs  of  ^old  and  silver,  and  sweatmg  under  a  har- 
ness of  diamonds,  according  to  the  elegant  taste  of 
the  times,  appeared  in  a  negligee  of  plain  blue  satin, 
without  anv  other  jewels  than  her  eyes,  which  far 
outshone  all  that  ever  was  produced  by  the  mines 
of  Golconda.  Her  hair  had  no  other  extraneous 
ornament  than  a  small  sprig  of  artificial  roses ;  but 
the  dignity  of  her  air,  the  elegance  of  her  shape, 
the  sweetness  and  sensibility  of  her  countenance, 
added  to  such  warmth  of  colouring,  and  such  ex- 
quisite symmetry  of  features,  as  could  not  be  excel- 
led by  human  nature,  attracted  the  eyes  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  the  beholders.  The  effect 
thev  produced  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Launcelot,  was 
such  a  rapture  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  describe. 
He  made  his  appearance  on  this  occasion  in  a  white 
coat  and  blue  satin  vest,  both  embroidered  with 
silver ;  and  all  who  saw  him  could  not  but  own 
that  he  alone  seemed  worthy  to  possess  the  lady 
whom  Heaven  had  destined  for  his  consort  Cap- 
tain Crowe  had  taken  off  a  blue  suit  of  clothes 
strongly  guarded  with  bars  of  broad  gold-lace,  in 
order  to  honour  the  nuptials  of  his  friend.  He  wore 
upon  his  head  a  bag-wig,  a  la  pigeon,  made  by  an 
old  acquaintance  in  Wapping ;  and  to  his  side  he 
had  girded  a  huge  plate-hilted  sword,  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  recruiting  seijeant.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
dressed  in  pompadour,  with  gold  buttons ;  and  hit 
lovely  Dolly  in  a  smart  checked  lutestring,  a  pre* 
sent  from  her  mistress. 
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Tlie  whole  company  dined,  bj  inyitation,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Eaw^ ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  most 
deserving  lorers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  attained 
to  the  consummation  of  all  earthly  felicity.  The 
captain  and  his  nephew  had  a  hint  to  retire  in  due 
time.  Mrs.  Kawdle  conducted  the  amiable  Aure- 
lin,  trembling,  to  the  marriage-bed;  our  hero, 
glowing  with  a  bridegroom^s  a^our,  claimed  the 
husband's  privilege.  Hymen  lighted  up  his  brightest 
torch  at  Virtue's  lamp,  and  every  star  shed  its  hap- 
piest influence  on  their  heaven-directed  union. 

Instructions  had  been  already  despatched  to  pre- 
pare Greavesbury-hall  for  the  reception  of  its  new 
mistress ;  and  for  that  place  the  new-married  couple 
set  out  next  morning,  according  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  previously  concerted.  Sir  Launcelot  and 
Lady  Greaves,  accompanied  b  v  Mrs.  Kawdle,  and 
attended  by  Dolly,  travelled  in  their  own  coach, 
drawn  by  six  dappled  horses.  Dr.  Kawdle,  with 
Captain  Crowe,  occupied  the  doctor's  post-chariot, 
provided  with  four  ba^s.  Mr.  Clarke  had  the 
honour  to  bestride  the  loins  of  Bronzomarte.  Mr. 
Ferret  was  mounted  upon  an  old  hunter;  Crabshaw 
stuck  close  to  his  fnend  Gilbert ;  and  two  other 
horsemen  completed  the  retinue.  There  was  not 
an  aching  heart  in  the  whole  cavalcade,  except  that 
of  the  youn^  lawyer,  which  was  by  turns  invaded 
with  hot  desires  and  chilling  scruples.  Though  he 
was  fond  of  Dolly  to  distraction,  his  regard  to 
worldly  reputation,  and  his  attention  to  worldly 
interest,  were  continually  raising  up  bars  to  a  legal 
gratification  of  his  love.  His  pride  was  startled  at 
the  thought  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
country  publican ;  and  he  moreover  dreaded  the 
resentment  of  his  uncle  Crowe,  should  he  take  any 
step  of  this  nature  without  his  concurrence.  Many 
a  wishful  look  did  he  cast  at  Dolly,  the  tears  stand- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  many  a  woful  sigh  did  he 
utter 

^  Lady  Greaves  immediately  perceived  the  situa- 
tion of  his  heart,  and,  by  auestioning  Mrs.  Cowslip, 
discovered  a  mutual  passion  between  these  lovers. 
She  consulted  her  dear  knight  on  the  subject,  and 
he  catechised  the  lawyer,  who  pleaded  guilty.  The 
captain  being  sounded  as  to  his  opinion,  declared 
he  would  be  steered  in  that,  as  well  as  every  other 
course  of  life,  by  Sir  Launcelot  and  his  lady,  whom 
he  verily  revered  as  being  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  ordmary  race  of  mankind.  This  favourable 
response  being  obtained  from  the  sailor,  our  hero 
took  an  opportunity  on  the  road,  one  day  after  din- 
ner, in  presence  of  the  whole  company,  to  accost 
the  lawyer  in  these  words: — ^**My  good  friend 
Clarke,  I  have  your  happiness  very  much  at  heart 
— your  fkther  was  an  honest  man,  to  whom  my 
family  had  manifold  obligations.  I  have  had  these 
many  years  a  personal  regard  for  yourself,  derived 
from  your  own  integrity  of  heart  and  goodness 'of 
disposition-— I  see  you  are  affected,  and  shall  be 
brief-— Besides  this  regard,  I  am  indebted  to  your 
friendship  for  the  liberty — what  shall  I  say  ? — ^for 
the  inestimable  happiness  I  now  enjoy,  in  possessing 
the  most  excellent — ^But  I  understand  that  signifi- 
cant glance  of  my  Aurelia— I  will  not  offend  her 
delicacj — The  truth  is,  my  obligation  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  time  I  should  evince  my  gratitude — ^If  the 
stewardship  of  my  estate  is  wortii  your  acceptance, 
you  shall  have  it  immediately,  together  with  the 
house  and  farm  of  Cockerton  in  my  neighbourhood. 
I  know  you  have  a  passion  for  Mn.  Dolly ;  and  be- 
lieve she  looks  upon  you  with  the  eyes  of  tender 


prepossession — don't  blush  Dolly — besides  josr 
agreeable  person,  which  all  the  woria  most  Ap- 
prove, you  can  boast  of  virtue,  fidelity,  and  fiieod- 
ship.  Your  attachment  to  Lady  Greaves  neither 
she  or  I  shall  ever  forget — if  you  are  willing  to 
unite  your  fiite  with  Mr.  Clarke,  your  mistress  gires 
me  leave  to  assure  you  she  will  stock  the  &rm  at 
her  own  expense,  and  we  will  celebrate  the  wed- 
ding at  Greavesbury-hall — ** 

By  this  time  the  hearts  of  these  grateful  loren 
had  overflowed.  Dolly  was  sitting  on  her  knefs, 
bathing  her  lady's  hand  with  her  tears,  and  Mr. 
Clarke  appeared  in  the  same  attitude  by  Sir  Laooce- 
lot  The  uncle,  almost  as  affected  as  the  nephew, 
by  the  generosity  of  our  adventurer  cried  aloud. 
"  I  pray  God  that  you  and  your  glorious  consort 
may  have  smooth  seas  and  gentle  gales  whitherso- 
ever you  are  bound ;  as  for  my  kinsman  Tom,  m 
give  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  set  him  fiurly  afloat  ; 
and  if  he  prove  not  a  fiiithful  tender  to  you  his  be- 
ne&ctor,  I  hope  he  will  founder  in  this  woiid,  and 
be  damned  in  that  which  is  to  come."  Nothing  nov 
was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  their  happiness 
but  the  consent  of  Dolly's  mother  at  the  Black  lioD. 
who  they  did  not  suppose  could  have  any  objeetioo 
to  such  an  advantageous  match  for  her  daughter; 
but  in  this  particular  they  were  mistaken. 

In  the  mean  time  they  arrived  at  the  Tillage 
where  the  knight  had  exercised  the  duties  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  there  he  received  the  gratulation  of  Mr. 
Fillet,  and  the  attorney  who  had  offered  to  bail  him 
before  Justice  Gobble.  Mutual  civilities  hsTiDg 
passed,  they  give  him  to  understand  that  Gobble 
and  his  wife  were  turned  Methodists.  All  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  delivered  came  to 
testify  their  gratitude,  and  were  hospitably  eater- 
tained.  Next  day  they  halted  at  the  Bhick  lioo, 
where  the  good  woman  was  overjoyed  to  see  DoRt 
so  happily  preferred ;  but  when  Sir  Launcelot  un- 
folded the  proposed  marriage,  she  interrupted  him 
with  a  scream — **  Christ  Jesus  forbid — ^marry  and 
amen  I — ^match  with  her  own  brother !" 

At  this  exclamation  Dolly  fainted ;  her  lover  stood 
with  his  ears  erect,  and  his  mouth  wide  open; 
Crowe  stared,  while  the  knight  and  his  lady  ex- 
pressed equal  surprise  and  concern.  When  Sir 
Launcelot  entreated  Mrs.  Cowslip  to  explain  this 
nnrstery,  she  told  him,  that  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Clarke,  senior,  had  brought  Dolly,  then  an  in- 
fant, to  her  house,  when  she  and  her  late  husband 
lived  in  another  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  she  had 
then  been  lately  delivered  of  a  child  which  did  not 
live,  he  hired  her  as  a  nurse  to  the  little  fonndliof. 
He  owned  she  was  a  love-begotten  babe,  and  from 
time  to  time  paid  handsomely  for  the  board  o£  DoUj, 
who  he  desired  might  pass  for  her  own  daughter. 
In  his  last  illness,  he  assured  her  he  had  taken  care 
to  provide  for  the  child ;  but  since  his  death  she  had 
received  no  account  of  any  such  provision.  She 
moreover  informed  his  honour,  that  Mr.  Clarke  had 
deposited  in  her  hands  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  sealed 
paper,  never  to  be  opened  without  his  order,  until 
Dolly  should  be  demanded  in  marriage  by  the  man 
she  should  like,  and  not  then,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  **  Send  for  the 
clergyman  this  instant,"  cried  our  hero,  reddening, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Dolly,  "  I  hope  all  will  vet 
be  welL" 

The  vicar  arriving,  and  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  landlady  prodooed 
the  paper  *,  which  being  opened,  i^peared  to  be  sn 
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imthentie  certificate,  that  the  pereon  commonly 
koo vn  bj  the  name  of  Dorothy  Covslip,  was  in  fact 
Dorothea  Greaves,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Greaves, 
£sq^  by  a  young  gentlewoman  who  had  been  some 
years  deceased. 

**  The  remaining  part  of  the  mystery  I  myself 
can  unfold,**  exclaimed  the  knight,  while  ne  ran  and 
embraced  the  astonished  Dolly  as  his  kinswoman. 
**  Jonathan  Greaves  was  my  ancle,  and  died  before 
he  came  of  age,  so  that  he  could  make  no  settlement 
on  his  child,  the  fruit  of  a  private  amour,  founded 
00  a  promise  of  marriage,  of  which  this  ring  was  a 
token.  Mr.  Clarke,  being  his  confidant,  disposed  of 
the  child,  and  at  length  finding  his  constitution  de- 
cay, revealed  the  secret  to  my  father,  who  in  his 
vill  bequeathed  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  this 
agreeable  foundling ;  but  as  they  both  died  while  I 
vaa  abroad,  and  some  of  the  memorandums  touch- 
ing this  transaction  probably  were  mislaid,  I  never 
till  now  could  discover  where  or  how  mv  pretty 
coosin  was  situated.  I  shall  recompense  the  good 
woman  for  her  care  and  fidelity,  and  take  pleasure 
in  bringing  this  affair  to  a  happy  issue." 

The  lovers  were  now  overwhelmed  with  transports 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  every  countenance  was 
lighted  ap  with  satisfaction.  From  this  phice  to  the 
habitation  of  Sir  Laoncelot,  the  bells  were  rung  in 
erery  parish,  and  the  corporation  in  their  formali- 
ties congratulated  him  in  every  town  through  which 
he  passed.  About  five  miles  from  Greavesbunr  hall 
he  vas  met  by  above  five  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  every  age,  dressed  out  m  their  gayest 
apparel,  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Mattocks  firom  Dar- 
nel-hill, and  the  rector  from  the  knight's  own  pa- 
nsh.  They  were  preceded  by  music  of  different 
kinds,  ranged  under  a  great  variety  of  flags  and 
ensigns ;  and  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  bediz- 
ened with  &ncy-knot8  and  marriage  fhvonrs.  At 
the  ead  of  the  avenue,  a  select  bevy  of  comely  vir- 
gins arrayed  in  white,  and  a  separate  band  of  choice 
joaths  distinguished  by  garUnds  of  laurel  and  holly 


interweaved,  fell  into  the  procession,  and  sung  in 
chorus  a  rustic  epithalamium  composed  by  the  cu- 
rate. At  the  gate  they  were  received  by  flie  vene- 
rable housekeeper,  Mrs.  Oakley,  whose  features 
were  so  brightened  by  the  occasion,  that  with  the 
first  glance  she  made  a  conquest  of  the  heart  of 
Captain  Crowe ;  and  this  connexion  was  improved 
afterwards  into  a  legal  conjunction. 

Meanwhile  the  houses  of  Greavesburyhall  and 
Darnel-hill  were  set  open  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  comers,  and  both  echoed  with  the  sounds  of  fes- 
tivity. After  the  ceremony  of  giving  and  receiving 
visits  had  been  performed  by  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves 
and  his  lady,  Mr.  Clarke  was  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  agreeable  Miss  Dolly  Greaves ;  and 
the  captain  was  put  in  possession  of  his  paternal 
estate.  The  per&ct  and  uninterrupted  felicity  of 
the  knight  and  his  endearing  consort,  diffused  itself 
through  the  whole  adjacent  country,  as  fiur  as  their 
example  and  influeuce  conld  extend.  They  were 
admired,  esteemed,  and  applauded  by  every  person 
of  taste,  sentiment,  and  benevolence ;  at  the  same 
time  beloved,  revered,  and  almost  adored  by  the 
common  people,  among  whom  they  suffered  not  the 
merciless  hand  of  indigence  or  misery  to  seize  one 
single  sacrifice. 

Ferret,  at  first,  seemed  to  enjo^  his  easy  circum- 
stances; but  the  novelty  of  this  situation  soon  wore 
off,  and  all  his  misanthropy  returned.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  fellow-creatures  happy  around  him, 
and  signified  his  disgust  to  Sir  Launcelot,  declaring 
his  intention  of  returning  to  the  metropolis,  where 
he  knew  there  would  be  always  food  sufficient  for 
the  ravenous  appetite  of  his  spleen.  Before  he 
departed,  the  knight  made  him  partake  of  his  bounty, 
though  he  could  not  make  him  taste  of  his  happi- 
ness, which  soon  received  a  considerable  addition 
in  the  birth  of  a  son,  destined  to  be  the  heir  and 
representative  of  two  worthy  families,  whose  mu- 
tual animosity  the  union  of  his  parents  had  so  hap- 
pily extinguished. 
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c»HTAXxrz]ro  obsxkvatiohb  oir 
CHARACTER,  CX7STOH8,  RELIGION,  GOVERNMENT,  POLICE,  COMMERCE,  ARTS,  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

WITH 

A  Pi-BTICULAB  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN,  TEBRITORT,  AND  CUUATE  OF  NICE  :  TO  WHICH  18  ADDED, 
A  BfiOISTEB  OF  THE  WEATHEB,  KEPT  DURINO  A  RESIDENCE  OF  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  IN  THAT  CITT. 


Ut  homo  qui  erranti  eomiter  momtrat  Tiam, 

Quasi  Inmen  de  auo  lumlne  accendaC,  &cit : 

Nihil  ominuB  ipfi  luc«at,  cum  illi  aecenderit. — Evmui. 


LETTER  THfe  FIRST. 

Boulogne  sur-Mer,  June  SS,  1763. 
l>EAa  Sib, — ^Yon  laid  your  commands  upon  me  at 
P^o^,  to  commnnicate  from  time  to  time  the  ob- 
serrstions  I  should  make  in  the  course  of  my  travels, 
^  it  vas  an  ii^onction  I  received  with  pleasure. 
In  gratifying  your  curiosity,  I  shall  find  some 
amosement  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours,  which, 
vithoat  come  such  employment,  would  be  rendered 
Jisapportahle  by  distemper  and  disquiet 

You  knew,  and  pitied  my  situation,  traduced  by 
■i^^^^  persecuted  by  &ction,  abandoned  by  &lse 


patrons,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  a  domes- 
tic calamity,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
fortune  to  repair. 

You  know  with  what  eagerness  I  fled  from  my 
country  as  a  scene  of  iiliberfl  dispute,  and  incredible 
in&tuation,  where  a  few  worthies  incendiaries  had, 
b^  dint  of  perfidious  calumnies  and  atrocious  abuse, 
kindled  up  a  flame  which  threatened  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  dissension. 

I  packed  up  my  little  fimiily  in  a  hired  coach, 
and  attended  by  my  trusty  servant,  who  had  lived 
with  me  a  dozen  of  years,  and  now  refused  to  leave 
me,  took  the  road  to  Dover,  in  my  way  to  the  South 
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of  France,  where  I  hoped  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
would  prove  fayourable  to  the  weak  state  of  my  lungs. 

You  advised  me  to  have  recourse  again  to  the 
Bath  waters,  from  the  use  of  which  I  had  received 
great  benefit  the  preceding  winter:  but  I  had  many 
mducements  to  leave  England.  My  wife  earnestly 
begged  I  would  convey  her  fi'om  a  country  where 
every  object  served  to  nourish  her  grief.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  a  succession  of  new  scenes  would  engage 
her  attention,  and  gradually  call  off  her  mind  from 
a  series  of  painful  reflections ;  and  I  imagined  the 
change  of  air,  and  a  journey  of  near  a  thousand 
miles,  would  have  a  happy  ef^t  upon  my  own  con- 
stitution. But  as  the  summer  was  already  advanced, 
and  the  heat  too  excessive  for  travelling  in  warm 
climates,  I  proposed  staying  at  Boulo^e  till  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  bathe 
in  the  sea,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  prepare 
my  body  for  the  fatigues  of  such  a  long  journey. 

A  man  who  travels  with  a  family  of  five  persons, 
must  lay  his  account  with  a  number  of  mortifications ; 
and  some  of  these  I  have  already  happily  overcome. 
Though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to 
Dover,  and  made  allowances  accordingly,  I  could 
not  help  being  chagrined  at  the  bad  accommodation 
and  impudent  imposition  to  which  I  was  exposed. 
These  I  found  the  more  disagreeable,  as  we  were 
detained  a  day  extraordinary  on  the  road,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  wife's  being  indisposed. 

I  need  not  tell  you  this  is  the  worst  road  in 
England,  with  respect  to  the  conveniences  of  tra- 
velfing,  and  must  certainly  impress  foreigners  with 
kn  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  nation  in  generaL 
The  chambers  are  in  general  cold  and  comfortless, 
the  beds  paltry,  the  cookery  execrable,  the  wine 
poison,  the  attendance  bad,  the  publicans  insolent, 
and  the  bills  extortion ;  there  is  not  a  drop  of  toler- 
able malt  liquor  to  be  had  from  London  to  Dover. 

Every  landlord  and  ever^  waiter  harangued  upon 
the  knavery  of  a  publican  in  Canterbury,  who  had 
charged  the  French  ambassador  fort^  pounds  for  a 
supper  that  was  not  worth  forty  shillings.  They 
talked  much  of  honesty  and  conscience ;  but  when 
they  produced  their  own  bills,  they  appeared  to  be 
all  of  the  same  family  and  complexion.  If  it  was 
a  reproach  upon  the  English  nation,  that  an  inn- 
keeper should  pillage  strangers  at  that  rate ;  it  is  a. 
greater  scandal,  that  the  same  fellow  should  be  able 
to  keep  his  house  still  open.  I  own,  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  this  road ;  and  in  particular  to  improve 
the  avenue  to  London  by  the  way  of  Kent-street, 
which  is  a  most  disgraceful  entrance  to  such  an 
opulent  city.  A  foreigner,  in  passing  through  this 
beggarly  and  ruinous  suburb,  conceives  such  an 
idea  of  misery  and  meanness,  as  all  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  London  and  Westminster  are 
afterwards  unable  to  destroy.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  brought  a  Parisian  from  Dover  in  his  own 
post-chaise,  contrived  to  enter  Southwark  after  it 
was  dark,  that  his  friend  mi^ht  not  perceive  the 
nakedness  of  this  quarter.  This  stranger  was  much 
pleased  with  the  great  number  of  shops  full  of 
merchandise,  lighted  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  display  of  riches  in 
Lombard-street  and  Cheapside.  The  badness  of 
the  pavement  made  him  find  the  streets  twice  as 
long  as  they  were.  They  alighted  in  Upper  Brook- 
street  by  Grosvenor* square;  and  when  his  con- 
ductor told  him  they  were  then  about  the  middle  of 
London,  the  Frenchman  declared,  with  marks  of 


infinite  surprise,  that  Ix>ndon  was  very  near  is 
long  as  Fans. 

On  my  arrival  at  Dover,  I  paid  off  my  ooaehnan, 
who  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart  He  wanted 
much  to  cross  the  sea.  and  endeavoured  to  peniude 
me  to  carry  the  coach  and  horses  to  the  ouier  side. 
If  I  had  been  resolved  to  set  out  immediately  f(»>tbe 
south,  perhaps  I  should  have  taken  his  adrice. 
If  I  had  retamed  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty  gaioets 
per  month,  which  was  the  price  he  denumded,  ud 
begun  my  journey  without  hesitation,  I  shoeld 
travel  more  agreeably  than  I  can  expect  to  do  io 
the  carriages  of  this  country ;  and  the  differeoee  d 
the  expense  would  be  a  mere  trifle.  I  would  adiisr 
every  num  who  travels  through  France  to  bring  his 
own  vehicle  along  with  him,  or  at  least  to  purchase 
one  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  where  second-hiitd 
berlins  and  chaises  may  be  generally  had  at  reasoo- 
able  rates.  1  have  been  offered  a  very  good  berlio 
for  thirty  guineas ;  but  before  I  make  the  purchase, 
I  must  be  better  informed  touching  the  different 
methods  of  travelling  in  this  country. 

Dover  is  commonly  termed  a  den  of  thieves ; 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  altogether  without  reason 
it  has  acquired  this  appellation.  The  people  are 
said  to  live  by  piracy  in  time  of  war;  and  by 
smuggling  and  fleecing  strangers  in  time  of  peace  ;^ 
but  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  make  do 
distinction  between  foreigners  and  natives.  With- 
out all  doubt  a  man  cannot  be  much  worse  lodged 
and  worse  treated  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  nor  vtll 
he  in  any  other  place  meet  with  more  flagrant  m- 
stances  of  fraud,  imposition,  and  brutality.  One 
would  ima^e  they  had  formed  a  general  con- 
spiracy against  all  those  who  either  go  to  or  retnn 
from  the  continent  About  five  years  ago,  io  m 
passage  from  Flushing  to  Dover,  the  master  of  the 
packet-boat  brought  to  all  of  a  sudden  off  theSondi 
Foreland,  although  the  wind  was  as  fitvourabk  as  it 
could  blow.  He  was  immediately  boarded  by  a 
customhouse  beat,  the  officer  of  which  appeared  to 
be  his  friend.  He  then  gave  the  passengers  to 
understand,  that  as  it  was  low  water,  thd  ship  codd 
not  go  into  the  harbour ;  but  that  the  boot  voQld 
carry  them  ashore  with  their  baggage. 

The  customhouse  officer  demand^  a  guinea  for 
this  service,  and  the  bargain  was  made.  Before  ▼« 
quitted  the  ship,  we  were  obliged  to  gratilythe 
cabin-boy  for  his  attendance,  and  to  give  anck 
money  to  the  sailors.  The  boat  was  run  agroood 
on  the  open  beach,  but  we  could  not  get  ashore 
without  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  fellowt,  vhii 
insisted  upon  being  paid  for  their  trouble.  Ertrj 
parcel  and  bundle,  as  it  was  landed,  was  snatched 
up  by  a  separate  porter ;  one  ran  away  with  a  hat- 
box,  another  with  a  wig-box,  a  third  with  a  coopl^ 
of  shirts  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  two  yf^n 
employed  in  carrying  a  small  portmanteau  that  did 
not  weigh  forty  pounds.  AU  oar  things  vere 
hurried  to  the  customhouse  to  be  searched,  and  the 
searcher  was  paid  for  disordering  oar  clothes ;  ^om 
thence  they  were  removed  to  the  inn,  where  the 
porters  demanded  half-a-crown  each  for  their  labour. 
It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate,  they  sunonnded  the 
house  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds,  and  raised 
such  a  clamour  that  we  were  fain  to  comply.  After 
we  had  undergone  all  this  imposition,  we  vere 
visited  by  the  master  of  the  packet,  who,  hano^ 
taken  our  fiires,  and  wished  us  joy  of  our  happy 
arrival  in  England,  expressed  his  hope  that  ve 
would  remember  the  poor  master,  whose  wag«i 
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vere  rerj  tmaU,  ind  who  chiefly  depended  apon 
the  generonty  of  the  passengen.  I  own  I  was 
shocked  at  his  meanness,  and  coold  not  help  telling 
him  so.  I  told  him  I  coold  not  conceive  what  title 
he  had  to  anr  snch  gratification ;  he  had  sixteen 
passengers,  who  paid  a  guinea  each,  on  the  sappo- 
sitioQ  that  every  person  should  hare  a  hed,  W 
there  were  no  more  than  eight  beds  in  the  cabin, 
ud  each  of  these  was  occupied  before  I  came  on 
hoard,  so  that  if  we  had  been  detained  at  sea  a 
▼hole  veek  by  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather, 
one  half  of  the  passengen  must  hare  slept  upon 
the  hoards,  howsoever  their  health  might  have  suf- 
fered from  this  want  of  accommodation.  Notwith- 
standing this  check,  he  was  so  very  alpect  and 
hnportonate  that  we  gave  him  a  crown  a-pieoe^  and 
he  retired. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  arrived  at  Dover 
this  last  time,  was  to  send  for  the  master  of  a 
racket-boat,  and  agree  with  him  to  carry  us  to 
£ook>gne  at  once,  bv  which  means  I  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling  by  land  fh>m  Calais  to  this  last 
place,  a  joum^  of  fonr-and-twenty  miles.    The 
hire  of  a  vessel  com  Dover  to  Boulogne  is  precisely 
the  same  as  from  Dover  to  Calais,  five  ^:uineas ;  but 
this  skipper  demanded  eight,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
tke  fiuv,  I  agreed  to  give  him  six.    We  embarked 
between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
oorseWes  in  a  most  wretched  hovel,  on  board  what 
is  called  a  Folkstone  cutter.    The  cabin  was  so 
small  that  a  dog  could  hardly  turn  in  it,  and  the 
beds  f  at  me  in  mind  of  the  holes  described  in  some 
catacombs,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
deposited,  being  thrust  in  with  the  feet  foremost; 
there  was  no  getting  into  them  but  elldwavs,  and 
indeed  they  seemed  so  dirty,  that  nothing  but  ex- 
treme necessity  could  have  obliged  me  to  use  theuL 
We  sat  up  all  night  in  a  most  uncomfortable  situ- 
stioo,  tossed  about  by  the  ses,  cold,  and  cramped, 
snd  wearv,  and  languishing  for  want  of  sleep.   At 
three  in  the  morning  the  master  came  down,  and 
told  OS  we  were  just  off  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  but 
the  wind  blowing  off  shore,  he  could  not  possibly 
enter,  and  therefore  advised  us  to  go  ashore  in  the 
host    I  went  upon  deck  to  view  the  coast,  when 
he  pointed  to  tne  place  where  he  said  Boulo^e 
stood,  dedarinff  at  the  same  time  we  were  withm  a 
short  mik  of  ue  harbour's  mouth.    The  morning 
was  cold  and  raw,  and  I  knew  mjrself  extremely 
sabjeet  to  catch  cold,  nevertheless,  we  were  idl  so 
impatient  to  get  ashore  that  I  resolved  to  take  his 
sdTioe.    The  boat  was  alreadv  hoisted  out,  and  we 
went  on  board  of  it  after  I  had  paid  the  captain 
tod  gratified  his  crew.    We  had  scarce  parted  from 
the  dhip  when  we  perceived  a  boat  coming  towards 
u  from  the  shore,  and  the  master  gave  us  to  under- 
stand it  was  coming  to  carry  us  into  the  harbour. 
When  I  oljected  to  the  trouble  of  shifting  firom 
one  boat  to  anodier  in  the  open  sea,  which,  by  the 
bj,  was  a  little  rough,  he  said  it  was  a  privilege 
which  the  watermen  of  Boulo^e  had  to  carrv  all 
passengers  ashcnv,  and  that  this  privilege  he  durst 
Dot  venture  to  infringe.    This  was  no  time  nor 
place  to  remonstrate.      The  French  boat  came 
■kmgside,  half  filled  with  water,  and  we  were 
^ded  firom  the  one  to  the  other.    We  were  then 
obliged  to  lie  upon  our  oars  till  the  captain's  boat 
vent  on  board,  and  returned  firom  the  ship  with  a 
pttket  of  letters.    We  were  afterwards  rowed  a 
umg  league  in  a  rough  sea,  against  wind  and  tide, 
before  we  reached  tat  harbour,  where  we  landed, 


benumbed  with  cold,  and  the  women  exeesnvely 
sick ;  tnm  our  landing-place  we  were  obliged  to 
walk  very  near  a  mile  to  the  inn  where  we  purposed 
to  lodge,  attended  by  six  or  seven  men  and  women, 
bare-legged,  carrjing  our  baggage.  This  boat  cost 
me  a  guinea,  besides  paying  exorbitantly  the  people 
who  carried  our  things,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dover  and  Boulogne  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kidney, 
and  indeed  they  understand  one  another  perfectly 
weU.  It  was  our  honest  captain  who  made  the 
signal  for  the  shore-boat  before  I  went  upon  deck, 
by  which  means  he  not  only  gratified  his  friends, 
the  watermen  of  Boulogne,  but  also  saved  about 
fifteen  shilling  portage,  wMch  he  must  have  paid 
had  he  gone  mto  the  harbour,  and  thus  he  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  return  to  Dover,  which  he 
reached  in  four  nours.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances as  a  waminff  to  other  passengers.  When  a 
man  hires  a  packet-boat  fh>m  Dover  to  Calais  or 
Boulogne,  let  him  remember  that  the  stated  price  is 
five  guineas,  and  let  him  insist  upon  being  carried 
into  the  harbour  in  the  ship,  without  paying  the 
least  regud  to  the  representations  of  the  master, 
who  is  generally  a  litUe  dirty  knave.  When  he 
tells  yon  it  is  low  water,  or  the  wind  is  in  your 
teetii,  you  may  say  von  will  stay  on  board  till  it  is 
high  water,  or  till  the  wind  comes  fiivourable.  If 
he  sees  you  are  resolute,  he  will  find  means  to  bring 
his  diip  into  the  harbour,  or  at  least  to  convince 
yon,  without  a  possibility  of  your  being  deceived, 
that  it  is  not  in  his  power.  After  all,  the  fellow 
himself  was  a  loser  by  his  finesse :  if  he  had  gone 
into  Uie  harbour  he  would  have  had  another  fare 
immediately  back  to  Dover,  for  there  was  a  Scotch 
gentleman  at  the  inn  waiting  for  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Knowing  my  own  weak  constitution,  I  took  it 
for  granted  this  morning's  adventure  would  cost 
me  a  fit  of  illness ;  and  what  added  to  my  chagrin, 
when  we  arrived  at  the  inn  all  the  beds  were  occu- 
pied, so  that  we  were  obliged  to  sit  in  a  cold  kitchen 
above  two  hours,  until  some  of  the  lodgers  should 
get  up.  This  was  such  a  bad  specimen  of  French 
accommodation,  that  mv  wife  coold  not  help  re« 
gretting  even  the  inns  <»  Rochester,  Sittingboume, 
and  Canterbury ;  bad  as  they  are,  they  certainly 
have  the  advantage,  whoi  compared  with  the 
execrable  auberges  of  this  country,  where  one 
finds  nothing  but  dirt  and  impositioiL  One  would 
imagine  the  French  were  stUl  at  war  with  the 
En^ish,  for  they  pillage  them  without  mercy. 

Among  the  strangers  at  Hum  inn  where  we  lodged, 
there  was  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  just  returned 
from  Italy.  Understanding  that  I  intended  to 
winter  in  the  south  of  France,  on^  account 
of  a  pulmonic  disorder,  he  strongly  recommended 
the  climate  of  Nice,  in  Provence,  which  indeed 
I  had  often  heard  extolled;  and  I  am  almost 
resolved  to  go  thither,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
air,  but  also  for  its  situation  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  I  can  have  the  benefit  of  bathing ;  and  fh>m 
whence  there  is  a  short  cut  by  sea  to  Italy,  should 
I  find  it  necessary  to  try  the  air  of  Naples. 

After  having  been  ill  accommodated  three  days 
at  our  inn,  we  have  at  last  found  commodious 

lodgings,  by  means  of  Mrs.  B ,  a  very  agreeable 

Frnich  lady,  to  whom  we  were  recommended  by 
her  husband,  who  is  my  countryman,  and  at  pre- 
sent resident  in  London.  For  three  guineas  a 
month  we  have  the  greatest  part  of  a  house  toler- 
ably furnished ;  four  bed-chambers  on  the  first 
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floor,  a  large  parlour  below,  a  kitchen,  and  the  me 
of  a  cellar. 

These,  I  own,  are  firivoloua  incidents,  scarce 
worth  committing  to  paper ;  bat  thej  may  senre  to 
introdace  obserrations  of  more  consequence ;  and 
m  the  mean  time  I  know  nothing  will  be  indifferent 
to  you,  that  concerns  Your  homble  servant. 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Boulogn«-«ii'-Mer,  Jvlj,  1768. 

Deab  Sib, — The  cnstom-honse  officers  at  Bonkme, 
though  as  alert,  are  rather  more  ciyil  than  those 
on  your  side  of  the  water.    I  brought  no  plate 
along  with  me,  but  a  dozen  and  a  ludf  of  spoons, 
and  a  dozen  teaspoons.    The  first  being  found  in 
one  of  our  portmanteaus,  when  thej  were  examined 
at  the  bureau,  cost  me  scTcnteen  livres  entree. 
The  others  being  luckily  in  my  senrant's  pocket, 
escaped  duty  fr^    All  wrought  silver  imported 
into  fVance  pays  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  mark : 
therefore  those  who  have  any  (juantity  of  plate  will 
do  well  to  leaye  it  behind  them,  unless  they  can 
confide  in  the  dexterity  of  the  shipmasters;  some 
of  whom  will  undertake  to  land  it  without  the 
ceremony  of  examination.     The  ordonances  of 
France  are  so  unfavourable  to  strangers,  that  they 
obrige  them  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  for 
all  the  bed  and  table  linen  which  they  bring  into 
the  kingdom,  even  though  it  has  been  used.    When 
my  trunks  arriTed  in  a  udp  ftom  the  rirer  Thames, 
I  underwent  this  ordeaL    But  what  gives  me  more 
▼ezation,  my  books  have  been   stopped  at  the 
bureau ;  and  will  be  sent  to  Amiens  at  my  expense, 
to  be  examined  by  the  chambre  mdicaU ;  lest  they 
should  contain  something  prejudicial  to  the  state, 
or  to  the  religion  of  the  country.    This  is  a  species 
of  oppression  which  one  would  not  expect  to  meet 
with  m  France,  which  piques  itself  on  its  politeness 
and  hospitality.  But  the  truth  is,  I  know  no  country 
in  which  strangers  are  worse  treated,  with  respect 
to  their  essentud  concerns.    If  a  foreigner  dies  in 
France,  the  Iduff  seizes  all  his  effects,  even  though 
his  heir  should  be  upon  the  spot;  and  this  tyranny 
is  called  the  droit  aaubaine,  founded  at  first  upon 
the  supposition,  that  all  the  estate  of  foreigners 
residing  in  France  was  acquired  in  that  kingdom, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  convey  it 
10  another  country.    If  an  English  Protestant  goes 
to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  attended  by 
his  wife,  or  his  son,  or  both,  and  dies  with  effects  in 
the  house  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  guineas,  the 
king  seizes  the  whole,  the  family  is  Im  destitute, 
and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  denied  christian 
buriaL    The  Swiss,  by  capitulation,  are  exempted 
firom  this  despotism,  and  so  are  the  Scots,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ancient  alliance  between  the  two 
nations.    The  same  droit  <Paubaine  is  exacted  by 
some  of  the  princes  in  Oermany.    But  it  is  a  great 
discouragement  to  commerce,  and  prejudices  every 
country  where  it  is  exercised,  to  ten  times  the 
value  of  what  it  brings  into  the  coffers  of  the 
sovereign. 

I  am  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  detention  of 
my  books,  which  not  only  deprives  me  of  an 
amusement  which  I  can  very  in  dispense  with,  bat 
in  all  probability  will  expose  me  to  sundry  other 
inconveniences.  I  must  be  at  Ae  expense  of 
sending  them  sixty  miles  to  be  examined,  and  run 
the  riu  of  their  being  condemned ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  may  lose  the  opportunity  of  sending 
them  with  my  heavy  baggage  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  to 


be  aent  up  the  Garonne  to  Thoobase,  and  flx» 
thence  transmitted  through  the  eaauH  of  LssgDedoe 
to  Cette,  which  is  a  seaport  on  the  MeditnTaneai^ 
about  three  or  four  leagues  flnom  MonttwUier. 

For  the  recovery  of  my  books,  I  had  recoone  to 

the  advice  of  my  landlord,  Honsienr  B^ — ,  He 

IS  a  handsome  young  fellow,  aboot  twenty-five 

yean  of  age,  and  keeps  house  with  two  mudoi 

sisters,  who  are  professed  devotees.    The  brother 

is  a  little  libertine,  good-natured  and  obligmg;  but 

a  true  Frenchman  in  vanity,  whieh  is  undoubtedly 

the  ruling  passion  of  this  rohtile  pei^e.    He  bis 

an  inoonuderable  |>lace  under  the  government,  is 

coBsequence  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  wear  t 

sword,  a  pri^dlege  which  he  does  not  ihil  to  use. 

He  is  likeiwise  receiver  of  the  tithes  of  the  elergj 

in  this  district,  an  office  that  gives  him  a  oomniaDd 

of  money,  and  he  moreover  deals  in  the  wine  trade. 

When  I  came  to  his  house,  he  made  a  parade  of  aO 

these  advantages;  he  disphiyed  his  hags  of  money, 

and  some  old  aold  which  his  father  had  left  bim. 

He  described  his  chatean  in  the  country,  dropped 

hints  of  the  fortunes  that  were.aettled  upon  niade- 

moiselles  hia  sisters,  boasted  of  Ins  eonnexioos  at 

court,  and  assured  me  it  was  not  ^r  my  money 

that  he  let  his  lodgings,  but  altogether  with  a  viev 

to  ei^oy  the  pleasure  of  my  company.    The  tntb, 

w;hen  stripped  of  ail  embelli^menta,  is  this.    Tbe 

Sieur  B-— -  is  the  son  of  an  honest  borgeois  lately 

dead,  who  left  him  the  house,  with  some  stock  ia 

trade,  a  little  moner,  and  a  paltry  farm  ;  his  siiten 

have  about  three  thousand  livres  (not  quite  I40(.) 

a  piece ;  the  brother's  i>Iaces  are  worth  about  fifty 

pounds  a  year ;  and  his  connexions  at  court  are 

confined  to  %  comrnia,  or  clerk  in  the  secretary's 

office^  with  whom  he  corresponds  by  Tirtne  of  bis 

employment    My  landlord  jnquea  himf^if  upon 

his  gallantry  and  auccess  with  the  fair  aex.    He 

keeps  AjiUe  de  joye,  and  makes  no  secret  of  bit 

amours.    He  told  Miss  C— —  the  other  day,  in 

broken  English,  that,  in  the  course  of  tbe  last  year. 

he  had  made  six  bastards.    He  owned,  at  the  sanie 

time,  he  had  sent  them  all  to  the  Hos^tal;  bat, 

now  his  fiither  is  dead,  he  would  himself  take 

care  of  his  ftiture  productions.    This,  howevrr, 

was  no  better  than  a  gasconade.    Yesterday  tbe 

house  was  in  a  hot  alarm,  on  aeeoont  of  a  nev 

windfldl  of  thia  kind ;  the  aisters  were  in  tean; 

the  brother  was  visited  by  the  enre  of  tbe  paiisb ; 

the  lady  in  the  straw  (a  sempstress)  sent  hun  the 

bantling  in  a  basket,  and  he  transmitted  it  by  tbe 

carriers  to  the  Et^oM*  trowoia  at  FUiis. 

But  to  return  from  this  digresaon.    Mr.  B 

advised  me  to  send  a  requite  or  petition  to  thecban- 
cellor  of  France,  that  I  might  obtain  an  order  to 
have  my  books  examined  on  the  spot,  by  the  pre- 
sident of  Boulogne,  or  the  procurew  du  rof,  or  tbe 
sub-delegate  of  the  intendance.  He  recommended 
an  avocat  of  his  acquaintance,  to  draw  up  the  ai^ 
mtrire^  and  introduced  him  accordingly ;  telliag  me 
at  the  same  time,  in  private,  that  if  he  was  not  a 
drunkard,  he  wotdd  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
He  had,  indeed,  all  the  outward  signa  of  a  sot;  a 
sleepy  eye,  a  rubicund  ftuse,  and  carboncled  nose. 
He  seemed  to  be  out  at  dhows,  had  marveUoos  fool 
linen,  and  his  breeches  were  not  very  aound;  bat 
he  assumed  an  air  of  importance,  was  very  eoa^ 
teous,  and  very  solemn.  I  asked  him,  if  he  did  not 
sometimes  divert  himself  with  the  muse?  Be 
smiled,  and  promised,  in  a  whisper,  to  show  bk 
some  chanaomtettee  de  ea  fa/fiem.    Meanwhile  he 
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eomposed  the  nguite  in  my  name,  which  was  yery 
pompoiu,  Tery  tedious,  and  very  atgect  Such  a 
style  might,  perhaps,  be  necessary  in  a  native  of 
France ;  bnt  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  suitable 
to  a  sulject  of  Great  Britain.  I  thanked  bim  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken,  as  he  would  receive  no 
other  gratification ;  but  when  my  landlord  proposed 
to  send  the  memoire  to  his  correspondent  at  Paris, 
to  be  deliyered  to  the  chancellor,  I  told  him  I  had 
changed  my  mind,  and  would  apply  to  the  English 
sfflbausador.    I  have  accordingly  taken  the  lit^rty 

to  address  myself  to  the  Earl  of  H ;  and,  at 

the  same  time,  I  have  Resumed  to  write  to  the 
Dachess  of  D-- — ,  who  is  now  at  Paris,  to  entreat 
her  grace's  advice  and  interposition.  What  effect 
these  applications  may  have,  I  know  not ;  but  the 

Sieor  d^ shakes  his  head,  and  has  told  mv 

senrant  in  confidence,  that  I  am  mistaken,  if  I  think 
the  English  ambassador  is  as  great  a  man  at  Paris 
ai  the  chancellor  of  France. 

I  ought  to  make  an  apology  for  troubling  jon 
▼ith  such  an  nnentertaininff  detail,  and  consider 
that  the  detention  of  my  books  must  be  a  matter  of 
▼ery  little  consequence  to  any  body,  but  to 

Tour  affectionate  humble  servant 


LETTER  THE  THIRD. 

Boulogoe,  August  15,  1763. 
So,— I  am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  kind  in- 
quiries after  my  health,  which  has  been  lately  in  a 
very  declining  condition.  In  consequence  of  a  cold, 
caoght  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  m  France,  I  was 
seiMd  with  a  violent  cough,  attended  with  a  fever, 
and  ititches  in  my  breas^  which  tormented  me  all 
night  long  without  ceasing.  At  the  same  time  I 
had  a  great  discharge  by  expectoration,  and  such  a 
d^'ection  of  spirits  as  I  never  felt  before.  In  this 
sitoation,  I  took  a  step  which  may  appear  to  have 
heen  desperate.  I  knew  there  was  no  imposthumc 
in  my  Innss,  and  I  supposed  the  stitches  were 
ipasmodicaL  I  was  sensible  that  all  my  complaints 
vere  originally  derived  from  relaxation.  I  there- 
fore hired  a  chaise,  and  going  to  the  beach,  about 
a  league  from  the  town,  plunged  into  the  sea  with- 
OQt  hesitation.  By  this  desperate  remedy,  I  got  a 
fresh  cold  in  my  head ;  but  my  stitches  and  fever 
▼anishcd  the  very  first  day ;  and  by  a  daily  repeti- 
tion of  the  bath,  I  have  diminished  my  cou^h, 
strengthened  my  body,  and  recovered  my  spints. 
I  believe  I  should  have  tried  the  same  experiment, 
even  if  there  had  been  an  abscess  in  my  lungs, 
thoogh  such  practice  would  have  been  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  medicine.  But  I  am  not  one  of 
thoce  who  implicitly  believe  in  all  the  dogmata  of 
physic.  I  saw  one  of  the  guides  at  Bath,  the 
stoutest  fellow  amongst  them,  who  recovered  from 
t^  last  stage  dT  a  consumption,  by  going  into  the 
^g^s  bath,  contrary  to  tne  express  iigunction  of 
^  doctor.  He  said,  if  he  must  die,  the  sooner  the 
better,  as  he  had  nothing  left  for  his  subsistence. 
Instead  of  immediate  death,  he  found  instant  ease, 
ud  continued  mending  every  day,  till  his  health 
vas  entirely  re-established.  I  myself  drank  the 
^ers  at  Bath,  uid  bathed,  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tttm  to  the  opinion  of  some  physicians  there  settled, 
and  found  mjrself  better  every  day,  notwithstanding 
their  unfavourable  prognostic  If  I  had  been  of 
the  rigid  fibre,  fall  o£  mood,  sutject  to  inflamma- 
tion, I  shookl  have  followed  a  different  course. 

Oor  acquaintance.  Dr.  C ,  while  he  actually 

tpit  ap  matter,  and  rode  out  every  day  for  his  life, 


led  his  horse  to  water,  at  the  pond  in  Hyde  Park, 
one  cold  frosty  morning;  and  the  beast,  which 
happened  to  be  of  a  hot  constitution,  plunged  him- 
self and  his  master  over  head  and  ears  in  the  water. 
The  poor  doctor  hastened  home,  half  dead  with 
fear,  and  was  put  to  bed  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
new  imposthume ;  instead  of  which,  he  found  him- 
self exceedingly  recruited  in  his  spirits,  and  his 
appetite  much  mended.  I  advised  him  to  take  the 
hmt,  and  go  into  the  cold  bath  evenr  morning ;  but 
he  did  not  choose  to  run  any  risk.  How  cold  water 
comes  to  be  such  a  bugbear,  I  know  not  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Hippocrates  recommends  immersion 
in  cold  water  for  the  gout ;  and  Gelsus  expressly 
says,  In  omni  turn  utUis  est  mitatio, 

I  have  conversed  with  a  physician  of  this  place^ 
a  sensible  man,  who  assured  me  he  was  reduced  to 
mere  skin  and  bone  by  a  cough  and  hectic  fever, 
when  he  ordered  a  bath  to  tc  made  in  his  own 
house,  and  dipped  himself  in  cold  water  every 
morning.  He  at  the  same  time  left  off  drinking  and 
swallowmff  any  liquid  that  was  warm.  He  is  now 
strong  and  lustj,  and  even  in  winter  has  no  other 
cover  than  a  smgle  sheet  His  notions  about  the 
warm  drink  were  a  little  whimsical.  He  imagined 
it  relaxed  the  tone  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  case,  if  it  was  drank  in  large 

auantities  warmer  than  the  natural  temperature  of 
le  blood.  He  alleged  the  example  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Ladrone  Islands,  who  never  taste  any 
thing  that  is  not  cold,  and  are  remarkably  healthy. 
But  to  balance  this  areument,  I  mentioned  the 
Chinese,  who  scarce  drink  any  thing  but  warm  tea ; 
and  the  Laplanders,  who  drink  nothing  but  warm 
water;  yet  the  people  of  both  these  nations  are 
remarkably  strong,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 

Ton  desire  to  luiow  the  fate  of  my  books.  My 
Lord  H— d  is  not  yet  come  to  France ;  but  my 
letter  was  transmitted  to  him  from  Paris ;  and  his 
lordship,  with  that  generous  humanity  which  is 
peculiar  to  his  character,  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  assure  me,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  has 
directed  Mr.  N — lie,  our  resident  at  Paris,  to  apply 
for  an  order  that  my  books  may  be  restored. 

I  have  met  with  another  piece  of  good  fortime, 
in  being  introduced  to  General  Paterson  and  his 
lady,  in  their  way  to  England  ftom  Nice,  where 
the  general  has  been  many  years  commandant  for 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  Ton  must  have  heard  o! 
this  gentieman,  who  has  not  only  eminentiy  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct  as  an 
officer,  but  also  by  his  probity  and  humanity  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  by  his  remarlcable 
hospitality  to  all  strangers,  especially  the  snljjects 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  occasions  called  them  to 
the  phice  where  he  commanded.  Being  pretty  far 
advanced  in  years,  he  begged  leave  to  resign,  that 
he  might  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  his  own 
country;  and  his  Sardinian  majesty  granted  his 
request  with  regret,  after  having  honoured  him 
with  very  particular  marks  of  approbation  and 
esteem.  The  general  talks  so  fiivourably  of  the 
climate  of  Nice,  with  respect  to  disorders  of  the 
breast,  that  I  am  now  determined  to  go  thither.  It 
would  have  been  happy  for  me,  had  he  continued 
in  his  government  I  think  myself  still  very  fortu- 
nate, in  having  obtained  of  Um  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  English  consul  at  Nice,  together 
with  directions  how  to  travel  through  the  south  of 
France.  I  propose  to  begin  my  journey  some  time 
next  month,  when  the  weather  n  ill  be  temperate  tc 
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the  southward ;  and  in  the  wine  countries  I  shall  have 
the  pleaanre  of  seeing  the  yintage,  which  is  always 
a  season  of  festivity  among  all  ranks  of  people. 

You  hare  been  very  much  misinformed  by  the 
person  who  compared  Boulogne  to  Wapping.  He 
did  a  manifest  injustice  to  this  place,  which  is  a 
large  agreeable  town,  with  broad  open  streets,  ex- 
cellently paTed ;  and  the  houses  are  of  stone,  well 
built  and  commodious.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
may  amount  to  sixteen  thousand.  You  know  this 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Portua  Itius,  and 
GeuoriacuM  of  the  ancients;  though  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  Partus  Ititu,  from  whence  Caesar 
sailed  to  Britain,  is  a  place  called  Whituand,  about 
half  way  between  this  place  and  Calais.  Boulogne 
is  the  capital  of  the  Boulonnois,  a  district  extending 
about  twelve  leagues,  ruled  by  a  governor  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor  of  Hcardy  *,  of  which 
province,  however,  this  country  forms  a  part  The 
present  governor  is  the  Due  d' Aumont  The  town 
of  Boulogne  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of 
Rheims,  whose  revenue  amounts  to  about  four  and 
twenty  thousand  livres,  or  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  seneschal's  court, 
from  whence  an  appeal  lies  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris;  and  thither  all  condemned  criminals  are 
sent,  to  have  their  sentence  confirmed  or  reversed. 
Here  is  likewise  a  bailiwick,  and  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty. The  military  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
belongs  to  a  commandant  appointed  by  the  king,  a 
sort  of  sinecure  bestowed  upon  some  old  officer. 
Hia  appointments  are  very  inconsiderable.  He 
resides  in  the  Upper  Town,  and  his  garrison  at 
present  consists  of  a  few  hundreds  of  invalids. 

Boulogne  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Towns.  The  former  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  about  a 
short  mile  in  circumference,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  toid  rampart, 
planted  with  rows  of  trees,  which  form  a  delightful 
walk.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country  and 
Lower  Town ;  and  in  clear  weather,  the  coast  of 
En^^land,  from  Dover  to  Folkstone,  appears  so 
plam,  that  one  would  imagine  it  was  within  four  or 
five  leagues  of  the  French  shore.  The  Upper 
'  Town  was  formerly  fortified  with  outworks,  which 
are  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  a  square,  a  town-house, 
the  cathedral,  and  two  or  three  convents  of  nuns ; 
in  one  of  which  there  are  several  English  girls, 
sent  hither  for  their  education.  The  smallness  of 
the  expense  encourages  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren abroad  to  these  seminaries,  where  they  learn 
scarce  any  thing  that  is  useful,  but  the  French 
language ;  but  they  never  fiul  to  imbibe  prejudices 
agamst  the  Protestant  religion,  and  generally  return 
enthusiastic  converts  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  This 
conversion  always  generates  a  contempt  for,  and 
often  an  aversion  to  their  own  country.  Indeed  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  that  people  of  weak 
minds,  addicted  to  superstition,  diould  either  love 
or  esteem  those  whom  thev  are  taught  to  consider 
as  reprobated  heretics.  Ten  pounds  a-year  is  the 
usual  pension  in  these  convents ;  but  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  French  lady,  who  had  her  education 
in  one  of  them,  that  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  their  entertainment 

The  civil  magistracy  of  Boulogne  consists  of  a 
mayor  and  echevins ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  almost 
all  the  towns  of  France. 

The  Lower  Town  is  continued  from  the  gate  of 
the  Upper  Town,  down  the  slope  of  a  hill,  as  far  as 
the  harbour,  stretching  on  both  sides  to  a  large 


extent,  and  is  much  more  eonsidenble  dun  the 
Upper,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  itreeti, 
the  convenience  of  the  houses,  and  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.    These,  howerer, 
are  all  merchants,  or  bourgeois;  for  the  noblesse  or 
gentry  live  altogether  in  the  Upper  Town,  and 
never   mix  with   the  others.     The  harbour  of 
Boulogne  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river,  or 
rather  rivulet  Liane,  which  is  so  shallow,  that  the 
children  wade  through  it  at  low  water.    At  the 
tide  makes,  the  sea  flows  in,  and  forms  a  pretty 
extensive  harbour,  which,  however,  admits  nothing 
but  small  vessels.    It  is  contracted  at  the  mouth  by 
two  stone  jeUet  or  piers,  which  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  by  some  en^eer  very  little  acquninted 
with  this  branch  of  his  profession ;  for  thef  are 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  collect  a  bank 
of  sand  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.   The 
road  is  very  open  and  unsafe,  and  the  surf  Teiy 
high  when  tne  wind  blows  from  the  sea.    There  is 
no  fortification  near  the  harbour,  except  a  paltry 
fort  mountixig  about  twenty  guns,  built  in  the  last 
war  by  the  Jnrince  de  Cruy,  upon  a  rock  about  a 
league  to  the  eastward  of  Boulo^e.  It  appears  to  be 
situated  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  neither  offend 
nor  be  offended.    If  the  depth  of  water  would  ad- 
mit a  forty  or  fifty  gun  ship  to  lie  within  cannon- 
shot  of  it,  I  apprehend  it  mi^ht  be  silenced  in  half 
an  hour ;  but,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  no 
vestiges  of  it  at  the  next  rupture  between  the  two 
crowns.    It  is  surrounded  every  day  by  the  sea,  at 
high  water ;  and  when  it  blows  a  fresh  gale  towards 
the  shore,  the  waves  break  over  the  top  of  it,  to 
the  terror  and  astonishment  of  the  garrison,  who 
have  been  often  heard  crying  piteously  for  assist- 
ance.   L  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  one  day  dis- 
appear in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    The  neig^* 
bourhood  of  this  fort,  which  is  a  smooth  sandy 
beach,  I  have  chosen  for  my  bathing  place.    The 
road  to  it  is  agreeable  and  romantic,  lying  through 
pleasant  com  fields,  skirted  by  open  downs,  where 
there  is  a  rabbit  warren,  and  great  plent  j  of  the 
birds  so  much  admired  at  Tunbridge  under  the 
name  of  white-ears.    By-the-bye,  this  is  a  pleasant 
corruption  of  wMte-a — se,  tiie  translation  of  their 
French  name  ad  blanc,  taken  from  their  coloor.ftr 
thev  are  actually  white  towards  the  taiL 

Upon  the  top  of  a  high  rock  which  overlooks  the 
harbour,  are  uie  remains  of  an  old  fortification, 
which  is  indiscriminately  called,  TVncr  d'ordre^  and 
Jidius  Casar's  fort,  liie  original  tower  was  t 
Ughthouse  built  by  Claudius  Gasar,  denominated 
Twrris  ardens,  from  the  fire  burned  in  it ;  and  this 
the  French  have  corrupted  into  Tour  d'ordre.  Bat 
no  vestiges  of  this  Roman  work  remain ;  what  «e 
now  see  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Cbarie- 
magne.  I  know  of  no  other  antiquity  at  Boulogae, 
except  an  old  vault  in  the  Upper  Town,  now  uaed 
as  a  magazine,  which  is^said  to  be  part  of  an  ancient 
temple  dedicated  to  has. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  opposite  to  the 
Lower  Town,  there  is  a  house  built,  at  a  eollside^ 
able  expense,  by  a  general  officer,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  late  war.  Never  was  a  situation  more  in- 
convenient, unpleasant,  and  unhealthy.  It  stands 
on  the  edge  of  an  ugly  morass  formed  by  the  stag- 
nimt  water  left  bv  the  tide  in  its  retreat  The  very 
walks  of  Uie  garden  are  so  nuust  that,  in  the  driest 
weather,  no  person  can  make  a  tour  of  it,  withoot 
danger  of  the  rheumatism.  Besides,  the  house  is 
altogether  inaccessible,  except  at  low  water;  sad 
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fven  then  the  carriage  must  cross  the  harbour,  the 
▼heels  up  to  the  axletree  in  mud.  Nay,  the  tide 
rushes  ia  so  &st,  that,  unless  you  seize  the  time  to 
a  minate,  yon  will  be  in  danger  of  perishing.  The 
apartments  of  this  house  are  elegantly  fitted  up, 
but  Tery  small ;  and  the  garden,  notwithstanding 
its  un&Toarable  situation,  affords  a  great  (Quantity 
of  good  Imit.  The  ooze,  impregnated  with  sea 
salt,  produces,  on  this  side  of  ue  harbour,  an 
mcredible  quantity  of  the  finest  scaqthire  I  ever 
saw.  The  French  call  it  pa$ae-pierre ;  and  I 
suspect  its  English  name  is  a  corruption  of  aang' 
pierre.  It  is  generally  found  on  the  faces  of  bare 
rocks  that  overhang  the  sea,  by  the  spray  of  which 
it  is  nourished.  As  it  grew  upon  a  naked  rock, 
without  any  appearance  of  soil,  it  might  be  natu- 
rally enough  called  mng  du  pierre^  or  sang- 
pientf  blood  of  the  rock ;  and  nence  the  name 
iomfAin.  On  the  same  side  of  the  harbour,  there 
is  another  new  house,  neatly  built,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  obtained  a  grant  from  the  king 
of  some  ground  which  was  always  overflowed  at 
high  water.  He  has  raised  dykes  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  exclude  the  tide ;  and  if  he  can  bring 
his  project  to  bear,  he  will  not  only  gain  a  good 
estate  for  himself  but  also  improve  the  harbour,  by 
iocressing  the  depth  at  high  water. 

In  the  Lower  Town  of  Boulogne,  there  are 
sereral  religioua  houses,  particularly  a  seminary,  a 
ronrent  of  eordelien,  and  another  of  capuchins. 
This  last,  having  fidlen  to  decay,  was  some  years 
ago  repaired,  chiefly  hr  die  charity  of  Britiab 
travellm,  collected  by  Father  Gneme,  a  native  of 
North  Britain,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  King  James  XL  and  is  said  to  have  turned  monk 
of  this  mendicant  order,  by  way  of  voluntary 
penance,  for  having  killed  his  friend  in  a  duel.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  was  a  well-bred,  sensible  man,  of 
a  Terr  exemplsiry  life  and  conversation ;  and  his 
memory  is  much  revered  in  this  place.  Being 
superior  of  the  convent,  he  caused  the  British  arms 
to  be  put  up  in  the  church,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefactions  received  from  our  nation.  I 
often  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  the  walls 
of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  is  a  little  private  grove, 
separated  fh>m  it  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  door  of 
conunonication ;  and  hither  the  capuchins  retire, 
when  they  are  disposed  for  contemplation.  About 
two  years  ago,  this  place  was  said  to  be  converted 
to  a  Tery  different  use.  Ihere  was  among  the 
monks  one  Pire  CharleM,  a  lusty  friar,  of  whom  the 
people  tell  strange  stories.  Siome  young  women 
of  the  town  were  seen  mounting  over  the  wall,  by 
a  ladder  of  ro}>e8,  in  the  dusk  of  ike  evening ;  and 
there  was  an  unusual  crop  of  bastards  tiiat  season. 
In  short,  Phre  Charlu  and  his  companions  gave 
such  scandal,  that  the  whole  fraternity  was 
changed ;  and  now  the  nest  is  occupied  by  another 
flight  of  these  birds  of  passage.  If  one  of  our 
pnvateers  had  kidnapped  a  capuchin  during  the 
var,  and  exhibited  him  in  his  habit,  as  a  show  in 
I^ndon,  he  would  have  proved  a  good  prize  to  the 
captors;  for  I  know  not  a  more  uncouth  and 
grtxesque  animal,  than  an  old  capuchin  in  the  habit 
of  his  order.  A  friend  of  mine  (a  Swiss  officer) 
told  me,  that  a  peasant  in  his  country  used  to  weep 
bitterly,  whenever  a  certain  capuchm  mounted  the 
pulpit  to  hold  forth  to  the  people.  The  good  fiather 
took  notice  of  this  man,  and  believed  he  was 
touched  by  the  finger  of  the  Lord.    He  exhorted 


him  to  encourage  these  accessions  of  grace,  and  at 
the  same  time  t6  be  of  good  comfort,  as  having 
received  such  marks  of  the  divine  favour.  The 
man  still  oontinued  to  weep  as  before,  every  time 
the  monk  preached ;  and  at  last  the  capuchin  in- 
sisted upon  knowing  what  it  was,  in  his  discourse 
or  appearance,  that  made  such  an  impression  upon 
his  heart— ** Ah,  father!**  cried  the  peasant,  **! 
never  see  yon,  but  I  think  of  a  venerable  goat  which 
I  lost  at  Easter.  We  were  bred  up  togemer  in  the 
same  family.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  vour 
reverence— one  would  swear  yon  were  brothers. 
Poor  Baudomn  !  he  died  of  a  fall — rest  his  soul !  I 
would  willingly  pay  for  a  couple  of  masses  to  pray 
him  out  of  purgatory." 

Among  other  public  edifices  at  Boulogne,  there 
is  an  hospital,  or  workhouse,  which  seems  to  be 
established  upon  a  very  good  foundation.  It  main- 
tains several  hundreds  of  poor  people,  who  are 
kept  constantly  at  work,  according  to  their  age  and 
abilities,  in  m^ins  thread,  all  sorts  of  lace,  a  kind 
of  catgut,  and  in  Knitting  stockinn.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  see  is  at  pre- 
sent filled  by  a  preUte  of  great  piety  and  bene- 
volence, thoujrii  a  little  inclining  to  bigotry  and 
fianaticism.  The  churches  in  this  town  are  but 
indifferently  built,  and  poorly  ornamented.  There 
is  not  one  picture  in  the  place  worth  looking  at ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  there  seem  to  be  the  least  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  yon  in 
the  other  articles  you  desire  to  know.  Meanwhile* 
I  am  ever  yours. 


LETTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Boulogne,  September  1, 1763. 

Sib,— I  am  infinitely  obliffed  to  D.  H for  the 

favourable  manner  in  which  he  has  mentioned  me 

to  the  Earl  of  H .   I  have  at  last  recovered  my 

books,  by  virtue  of  a  particular  order  to  the  director 
of  the  douane,  procured  by  the  application  of  the 
English  resident  to  the  French  ministry.  I  am  now 
preparing  for  mv  long  journey ;  but,  before  I  leave 
this  place,  I  shall  send  ^ou  the  packet  I  mentioned, 
by  Meriton.  Meanwhile,  I  must  fulfil  my  promise 
in  communicating  the  olnervations  I  have  had  oo> 
casion  to  make  upon  this  town  and  country. 

The  air  of  Boulogne  is  cold  and  moist,  and,  I 
believe,  of  consequence  unhealthy.  Last  winter 
the  frost,  which  continued  six  weeks  in  Lon4  m, 
lasted  here  eight  weeks,  without  intermission ;  and 
the  cold  was  so  intense,  that,  in  the  garden  of  the 
capuchins,  it  split  the  bark  of  several  elms  firom 
top  to  bottom.  On  our  arrival  here  we  found  all 
kinds  of  fruit  more  backward  than  in  England. 
The  frost,  in  its  progress  to  Britain,  is  much 
weakened  in  crossing  the  sea.  The  atmospiiere, 
impregnated  with  saline  particles,  resists  the  opes^- 
tion  of  freezing.  Hence  m  severe  winters,  all  places 
near  the  seaside  are  less  cold  than  more  inland 
districts.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  winter  is 
often  more  mild  at  Edinburgh  than  at  London.  A 
very  great  degree  of  cold  is  required  to  A'eeze  salt 
water.  Inde^  it  will  not  f^ze  at  all,  until  it  has 
deposited  all  its  salt  It  is  now  generally  allowed 
among  philosophers,  that  water  is  no  more  than  ice 
thawed  by  heat,  either  solar,  or  subterranean, 
or  both;  and  that  this  heat  being  expelled,  it 
would  return  to  its  natural  consistence.  Tnis  bong 
the  case,  nothing  else  is  required  for  the  freezing  of 
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wftter,  than  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  which  ma^  be 
generated  by  the  help  of  salt,  or  apirit  of  nitre, 
CTcn  nnder  the  line.  I  would  propose,  therefore, 
that  an  apparatus  of  this  sort  should  be  provided  in 
every  dup  that  goes  to  sea;  and  in  case  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water  on  board,  the 
sea-water  may  be  rendered  potable,  by  being  first 
converted  into  ice. 

The  air  of  Boulogne  is  not  only  loaded  with  a 
great  evaporation  from  the  sea,  increased  by  strone 
gales  of  wind  from  the  west  and  south-west,  which 
blow  almost  continually  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  year ;  but  it  is  also  subject  to  putrid  vapours, 
arising  from  the  low  marshv  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  harbour,  which  is  every  tide  over- 
flowed with  sea-water.  This  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  scrophula  and  rickets,  which  are  two  prevailing 
discuses  among  the  children  in  Boulogne.  But  I 
believe  the  former  is  more  owing  to  the  water  used 
in  the  Lower  Town,  which  is  very  hard  and  un- 
wholesome. It  ciutlles  with  soap,  gives  a  red  colour 
to  ^e  meat  that  is  boiled  in  it,  and,  when  drank 
by  strangers,  never  fails  to  occasion  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  nay,  sometimes  produces 
dysenteries.  In  all  appearance  it  is  impre|;nated 
with  nitre,  if  not  with  something  more  mischievous. 
We  know  that  mundic,  or  pyrites,  verj  often  eon- 
tains  a  proportion  of  arsemc,  mixed  with  sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  mercury.  Perhaps  it  partakes  of  the 
acid  of  some  coal  mine ;  for  there  are  coal  works 
in  this  district  There  is  a  well  of  purging  water 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Upper  Town,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  resort  in  the  morning,  as  the 
people  of  London  go  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  St 
George's  Fields.  There  b  likewise  a  fbuntain  of 
excellent  water,  hard  by  the  cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  fh>m  whence  I  am  daily  supplied  at  a  small 
expense.  Some  modem  chemists  affirm,  tiiat  no 
salme  chalybeate  waters  can  exist,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  coal  damps ;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  more  mild,  and  genUe,  and  friendly  to  the 
constitution,  than  ihe  said  damps.  But  I  know  that 
the  place  where  I  was  bred  stands  upon  a  zonic  of 
coal ;  that  the  water  which  the  inhabitants  generally 
use  is  hard  and  brackish ;  and  that  the  people  are 
remarkably  subject  to  ihe  king's  evil  and  con- 
sumption. These  I  would  impute  to  the  bad  water, 
impregnated  with  the  vitriol  and  brine  of  coal,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  air  ^at 
should  render  such  distempers  endemical.  That 
the  air  of  Boulo^e  encourages  putre&ction,  appears 
from  the  effect  it  has  upon  butchers'  meat,  wnich, 
though  the  season  is  remarkably  cold,  we  can 
hardly  keep  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  house. 

laving  here  is  pretty  reasonable ;  and  the  markets 
are  tolerably  supplied.  The  beef  is  neither  &t  nor 
firm,  but  very  good  for  soup,  which  is  the  only  use 
the  French  make  of  it  The  veal  is  not  so  white, 
nor  so  well  fed,  as  the  Engish  veal ;  but  it  is  more 
juicy,  and  better  tasted.  The  mutton  and  pork  are 
very  good.  We  bay  our  poultry  alive,  and  fatten 
them  at  home.  Here  are  excellent  turkeys,  and  no 
want  of  game.  The  hares,  in  particular,  are  very 
large,  juicy,  and'  high  flavoured.  The  best  part  <»f 
the  fish  caught  on  this  coast  is  sent  post  to  Paris, 
in  chasse-marines,  by  a  company  of  contractors, 
like  those  of  Hastizigs  in  Sussex.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  excellent  soles,  skaite,  flounders,  and 
whitings,  and  sometimes  mackareL  The  oysters  are 
very  large,  coarse,  and  rank.    There  is  very  little 


fish  canght  on  the  French  coast,  because  the  shal 
lows  run  a  great  way  from  the  shon^  and  the  fidi 
live  chiefly  in  deep  water;  lor  this  reason  the 
fishermen  go  out  a  great  way  to  sea,  aometimei 
even  as  fiur  as  the  coast  of  England.  Notwith> 
standing  all  tJie  haste  the  contractors  can  make, 
their  fiw  in  the  summer  is  very  often  spoiled  bdbre 
it  arrives  at  Paris ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  woBdered 
at,  considering  the  length  of  the  way,  which  is 
near  one  hundred  and  finy  miles.  At  best,  it  most 
be  in  such  a  mortified  condition,  that  no  other 
people,  except  the  negroes  on  the  Coast  of  Goiiiea, 
would  feed  upon  it 

The  wine  commonly  drank  at  Boulogne  comei 
from  Auxerre,  is  veiy  small  and  meagre,  and  may 
be  had  from   fiva  to  eight  sols  a  bottle;  that 
is,  from  twopence-hal^any  to  fourpenoe.    The 
French  inhabitants  dnnk  no  good  wine;  nor  is 
there  an^  to  be  had,  unless  vou  have  recooise  to 
the  British  wine-merchants  here  established,  who 
deal  in  Bourdeaux  wines,  brought  hither  by  sea  fiir 
the  London  market    I  have  very  good  civet  from 
a  friend,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen-pence  sterlbg  a 
bottle ;  and  excdlent  small  beer  as  reasonable  as  in 
England.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  drop  of  generoos 
Burgundy  in  the  place ;  and  the  Aubeigistes  impose 
upon  us  shamefidly,  when  they  charge  it  at  two 
livres  a  bottle.    There  is  a  smaU  white  wine  called 
prerdac,  which  is  very  agreeable,  and  very  cheap. 
All  the  brandy  which  I  have  seen  in  Boulogoe  is 
new,  fiery,  and  still-burnt  This  is  the  trash  which 
the  smu^ers  import  into  England.    They  have  it 
for  about  tenpence  a  gallon.  Butchers'  meat  is  sold 
for  five  sols,  or  twopenoe-ha]4>enny  a  pound,  and 
the  pound  here  consists  of  eighteen  ounces.   I  have 
a  young  turkey  for  thirty  sols;  a  hare  for  four- 
and-twenty ;  a  couple  of  chickens  for  twenty  sds, 
and  a  couple  of  good  soles  for  the  same  price. 
Before  we  left  England,  we  were  told  that  there 
was  no  fruit  in  Boulogne;  but  we  have  found 
ourselves  agreeably  disappointed  in   this    parti- 
cular.    The  jplace  is  well  supplied  with  straw- 
berries, chemes,  gooseberries,  corinths,  peaches, 
apricots,  and  excellent  pears.    I  have  eaten  more 
fruit  this  season  than  I  have  done  for  several 
^ears.     There  are  many  well-cultivated  cparde&s 
m  the  skirts  of  the  town;  particularly  one  be- 
longing to  our  friend  Mrs.  B— — ^  where  we  often 
drink  tea  in  a  charming  summer-house  built  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  commands  a  delightful  pro- 
spect 5  the  sea.     We  have  many  obligations  to 
this  jB;ood  lady,  who  is  a  kind  neighbour,  and 
obliging  friend,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion. 
She  speaks  English  prettily,  and  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  people  and  the  customs  of  our  na- 
tion.    They  use  wood  for  their  common  foet 
though,  if  I  were  to  live  at  Boulogne,  I  would  mix 
it  with  coal,  which  this  country  affords :  both  the 
wood  and  the  coal  are  reasonable  enough.    I  am 
certain  that  a  man  may  keep  house  in  Boulogne 
for  about  one  half  of  what  it  will  cost  him  in 
London ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  dearest 
places  in  France. 

The  a^acent  country  is  very  agreeably  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  com  fields,  woods,  and  meadows. 
There  is  a  forest  of  a  considerable  exteot,  that 
begins  about  a  short  league  from  the  Upper  Town. 
It  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  wood  is  &med  to 
different  individuals. 

In  point  of  agriculture,  the  people  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood seem  to  have  profited  by  the  example  of 
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blie  Engiitli.  Siiice  I  wai  last  in  Stance,  fifteen 
f  eui  ago^  a  good  nnmber  of  encloenies  and  plan- 
titions  hare  been  made  in  the  English  ftahiim. 
There  are  a  g«Md  many  tolerable  coontry  hooaet 
vicfain  a  tew  miles  of  Boologne,  bnt  mostly  empty. 
I  was  offered  a  complete  house,  with  a  garden  of 
fonr  acres  well  laid  ont,  and  two  ^tUdB  for  grass  or 
hsj,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  for  fi>ur  hundred 
Urrea,  about  seventeen  pounds  a  year.  It  is  partly 
famished,  stands  in  an  agreeable  situation,  with  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  was  lately  oecupied  by 
a  Scotch  nobleman,  who  is  in  the  service  of  France. 

Tojudge  from  appearance,  the  people  of  Boulogne 
are  descended  fh>m  the  ilemings,  who  formerly 
posMssed  this  country ;  for  a  great  many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  have  fine  suns,  fair  liair,  and 
florid  complexions ;  Tery  different  fh)m  the  natives 
of  Trance  m  general,  who  are  distinguished  by  black 
hair,  brown  akins,  and  swarthy  fiMes.  The  people 
of  the  Boulonnois  ei^oy  some  extraordinary  privi- 
leges ;  and,  in  ^Murtieuiar,  are  exempted  ttcm.  the 
g!J>eUe,  or  duties  upon  salt  How  they  deserve 
this  mark  of  fhvour,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  seem 
to  hare  a  state  of  independence  among  them,  are 
very  ferocioosi,  and  much  addicted  to  revenge. 
Many  barbarous  murders  are  committed  boUi  in 
the  town  and  country ;  and  the  peasants,  from  mo- 
tives  of  envy  and  resentment,  mquently  set  their 
no^bours*  houses  on  fire.  Several  instances  of 
this  kind  have  happened  in  the  course  «f  the  last 
year.  The  intermpdon  which  is  given  in  arbitrary 
govOTiments  to  the  administration  of  justice  by 
the  tnterpositioD  of  the  great,  has  always  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  monOs  of  &e  conunon  people.  The 
peaianta,  too,  are  often  rendered  desperate  and 
MTage,  by  the  miserr  they  suffer  firom  the  opptres- 
sioD  and  tyranny  of  their  landlords.  In  this  neigh- 
hoorhood,  the  labouring  people  are  ill  lodged,  and 
vietchedhr  fed;  and  they  Imve  no  idea  of  clean- 
liaeas.  Inhere  is  a  substantial  burgher  in  the  High 
Town,  who  was,  some  yean  ago,  convicted  of  a 
moat  barbarous  murder.  He  received  sentence  to 
be  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel ;  but  was  pardoned 
by  the  interposition  of  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  carries  on  his  business  as  usual  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  community.  A  furious  abbi  being  re- 
fued  orders  bv  the  bishop  on  account  of  his  irre- 
gnhir  life,  took  an  opportunity  to  stab  the  prelate 
with  a  knife  one  Sunday,  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
cathedral  The  good  bidiop  desired  he  might  be 
permitted  to  escape ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to 
poaiah,  with  the  utmost  severity,  such  an  akrocioua 
tttempL  He  was  accordingly  apprehended,  and, 
thongn  the  wound  iras  not  mortal,  condemned  to 
be  Imke.  When  this  dreadfhl  sentence  was  exe- 
Mted,  he  cried  out  that  it  was  hard  he  should 
■ndergosuch  torments  for  having  wounded  a  worth- 
ka  priest  by  whom  he  had  been  injured,  while 
SQch  a  one  (naming  the  burgher  mentioned  above) 
lived  in  ease  and  security,  after  having  brutally 
mnrdered  a  poor  man,  and  a  helpless  woman,  big 
with  child,  who  had  not  given  him  the  least  pro- 
vocation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boulogne  may  be  divided  into 
threedaaaes  t — the  noblesse,  or  gentry,  the  burghers, 
and  the  canaille.  I  don't  mention  the  elergv,  and 
the  people  belonging  to  the  law,  because  I  shall, 
oecasiooiaUy,  tvouble  you  with  my  thoughts  upon 
the  religion  and  ecclesiastics  of  this  country ;  and, 
as  for  the  lawyers,  exclusive  of  their  profession, 
they  may  be  eoo^ered  as  belonging  to  one  or 


other  of  these  divinons.  The  noblesM  are  vwn, 
proud,  poor,  and  slothful  Very  few  of  them  have 
above  six  thousand  livres  a  year,  which  may  amount 
to  about  two  hundred  and  fif^  poimds  sterling  i 
and  many  of  them  not  half  this  revenue.  I  think 
there  ia  one  heiress,  said  to  be  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  livres,  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 

Sounds ;  but  then  her  jewels,  her  clothes,  and  even 
er  linen,  are  reckoned  part  of  this  fortune.  The 
noblesse  have  not  the  common  sense  to  reside  at 
thor  houses  in  the  country,  where,  by  farming  their 
own  grounds,  they  might  live  at  a  small  expense, 
and  improve  their  estates  at  the  same  time.  They 
allow  their  country  houses  to  go  to  decay,  and  their 
flardens  and  fields  to  waste;  and  reside  in  dark 
holes  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Boulogne,  without 
light,  air,  or  convenience.  There  they  starve  within 
doors,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  purchase 
fine  clothes,  and  appear  dressed  once  a  day  in  the 
church,  or  on  the  rampart  They  have  no  edu- 
cation, no  taste  fw  reading,  no  housewifery,  nor, 
indeed,  any  earthly  occupation,  but  that  of  dressmg 
their  hair,  and  adorning  their  bodies.  They  hate 
walking,  and  would  never  go  abroad,  if  they  were 
not  stimulated  by  the  vanity  of  being  seen.  I  ought 
to  except,  indeed,  those  who  turn  devotees,  and 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  with  the  priest, 
either  at  church,  or  in  their  own  houses.  Other 
amusements  they  have  none  in  this  place,  except 
private  parties  of  card-playing,  which  are  far  from 
being  expensive.  Nothing  can  be  more  parsimo- 
nious than  the  economy  of  these  people.  They 
live  upon  soup  and  bouille,  fish  and  sahid.  Thej 
never  think  of  giving  dinners,  or  entertaining  their 
friends ;  they  even  save  the  expense  of  coffee  and 
tea,  though  both  are  very  cheap  at  Boulogne.  They 
pre8im[ie  that  every  person  drmks  coffee  at  home, 
immediately  after  dinner,  which  is  always  over  by 
one  o'clock ;  and,  in  lieu  of  tea  in  the  afternoon, 
they  treat  with  a  glass  of  sherbet^  or  capillaire.  In 
a  word,  I  know  not  a  more  insignificant  set  of  mor- 
tals than  the  noblesse  of  Boulogne— helpless  in 
themselves,  and  useless  to  the  community ;  without 
dignity,  sense,  or  sentiment;  contemptible  from 
pnde,  and  ridiculous  fhmi  vanity.  They  pretend 
to  be  jealous  of  their  rank,  and  will  entertain  no 
correspondence  with  the  merchants,  whom  they 
term  plebeians.  They  likewise  keep  at  a  ^reat 
distance  firom  strangers,  on  pretence  of  a  delicacy 
in  the  article  of  punctilio ;  but,  as  I  am  informed, 
this  stateliness  is  in  a  great  measure  affected,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  poverty,  which  would  appear 
to  greater  disadvantage,  if  they  admitted  of  a  more 
iaimliar  conminnicatiou.  Considering  the  vivacity 
of  the  French  people,  one  would  ima^e  they  could 
not  possibly  lead  such  an  insipid  life,  aUogether 
unanimated  by  society,  or  diversion.  True  it  is» 
the  only  profane  diversions  of  this  place  are  a 
puppet-show,  and  a  mountebank;  but  th^o,  their 
religion  affords  a  perpetual  comedjr.  Their  high 
masses,  their  feasts,  th^  proceasions^  their  pil- 
grimages, confessions,  images,  tapers,  robes,  incense^ 
benedictions,  spectacles,  representations,  and*  innu- 
merable ceremonies,  which  revolve  almost  inces- 
santly, furnish  a  variety  of  entertainment  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  If  superstition  im- 
pUes/eor,  never  was  a  word  more  misapplied  than 
It  is  to  the  mummery  of  the  religion  of  Borne.  The 
people  are  so  far  from  being  impressed  with  awe 
and  religious  terror  by  this  sort  of  machinery,  that 
it  amuses  their  imaginations  in  the  most  agreeable 
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manner,  and  kee^  them  always  in  ^ood  humonr. 
A  Roman  Cathouc  longs  as  impatiently  for  the 
festival  of  St  Soaire,  or  St.  Croix,  or  St  V  eroniqiie, 
as  a  school-boy  in  England  for  the  representation 
of  punch  and  the  deTil;  and  there  is  generally  as 
much  langhing  at  one  &ree  as  at  the  other.    Even 
when  the  descent  from  the  cross  is  acted,  in  the 
holy  week,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  ought 
naturally  to  inspire  the  gravest  sentiments,  if  you 
cast  your  eyes  among  the  multitude  that  crowd  the 
place,  you  will  not  discover  one  melancholy  fiice. 
All  is  prattling,  tittering,  or  laughing ;  and  ten  to 
one  but  you  perceive  a  number  of  them  employed 
in  hissing  the  female  who  personates  the  Virgin 
Mary.    And  here  it  maj  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  the  Roman  Cathohcs,  not  content  with  the 
infinite  number  of  saints  who  really  existed,  have 
not  only  personated  the  cro8S,  but  made  two  female 
saintsoutof  a  piece  of  linen.  Feroaiguc,  or  Ferotuca, 
is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  vera  icon,  or  vera 
effiffiea,  said  to  be  the  exact  representation  of  our 
Saviour's  fiice,  impress^  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  with 
which  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  in  his 
way  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.    The  same  is  wor- 
shipped  under  the  name  of  St  Suairej  from  the 
Latin  word  mdarivm.    This  same  handkerchief  is 
said  to  have  had  three  folds,  on  every  one  of  which 
was  the  impression.   One  of  these  remains  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  second  was  brou^t  to  Rome,  and  a  third 
was  conveyed  to  Spain,  ^aronius  says,  there  is  a 
very  ancient  history  of  the  eancta  jaeies,  in  the 
Vatican.   TiDemont,  however,  looks  upon  the  whole 
as  a  fable.    Some  suppose  Veronica  to  be  the  same 
with  St  Hflsmorrhoissa,  the  patroness  of  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  the  piles,  who  make  their  joint  in- 
vocations to  her  and  St  Fiacre,  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
king,  who  lived  and  died  a  hermit  in  France.    The 
troops  of  Henry  V.  of  England  are  said  to  have  pil- 
laged the  chapel  of  this  Highland  saint ;  who^  in 
revenge,  assisted  his  countrymen  in  the  French 
service  to  defeat  the  English  at  Range,  and  after- 
wards afflicted  Henry  with  the  piles,  of  which  he 
died.    This  prince  complained,  that  he  was  not  only 
plagued  by  tne  living  Scots,  but  even  persecuted  by 
those  who  were  dead. 

I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  compare 
the  Romish  religion  to  comedy,  and  Calvinism  to 
tragedy.  The  first  amuses  the  senses,  and  excites 
ideas  of  mirth 'and  good  humour;  the  other,  like 
tragedy,  deals  in  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity. 
Step  into  a  conventide  of  dissenters,  you  will,  ten 
to  one,  hear  the  minister  holding  forth  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  or  the  torments  of  hell,  and  see 
many  marks  of  religious  horror  in  the  fiiees  of  the 
hearers.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  re- 
formation did  not  succeed  in  France,  among  a  vola- 
tile, giddy,  unthinking,  people,  shocked  at  the 
mortified  appearances  0(  the  Calvinists;  and  ac- 
counts of  Its  rapid  progress  among  nations  of  a 
more  melancholy  turn  of  character  and  complexion. 
For,  in  the  conversion  of  the  multitude,  reason  is 
generally  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  penance 
miposed  upon  the  Catholics  is  little  more  than  mock 
mortification.  A  muderer  is  often  quit  with  his 
confessor  for  saying  three  prayersextraordinaryi  and 
these  easy  terms  on  which  absolution  is  obtained,  cer- 
tainly encourage  the  repetition  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  The  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  this  religion, 
together  with  the  great  number  of  holidays  they 
observe,  howsoever  they  may  keep  up  the  spirits  <n 
the  commonalty,  and  h^slp  to  dimmish  the  sense  of 


their  own  misery,  must  certainly,  at  the  same  time, 
produce  a  frivolous  taste  for  frippery  and  show,  and 
encourage  a  halnt  of  idleness,  to  which  I,  in  a  great 
measure,  ascribe  the  extreme  poverty  at  the  lover 
people.  Very  near  half  of  their  time,  which  migfaf 
pe  profitably  employed  in  the  exercise  of  iadnstTy, 
is  lost  to  themselves  and  the  community,  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  different  exhibitions  of  rdigiosi 
mummery. 

But  as  this  letter  has  alreadv  run  to  an  uncon- 
scionable length,  I  shall  defer,  till  anotiier  occasion, 
what  I  have  further  to  say  on  the  people  of  thii 
place,  and  in  the  meantime  assure  you,  that  I  am 
always  Yours  affectioaatelf . 


LETTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Boalogns,  Sept  IS,  I7SS. 

Dbab  Sib, — My  stay  in  this  place  now  draws  to- 
wards a  period.  Till  within  these  few  days  I  have 
continued  bathing,  with  some  advantage  to  my 
health,  though  the  season  has  been  cold  and  wet, 
and  disagreeable^  There  was  a  fine  prospect  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  used  to 
have  great  pleasure  in  drivmg  between  the  fields  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  but  tiie  crop  has  been  en- 
tirely ruin^  by  the  rain,  and  nothing  is  now  to  be 
seen  on  the  ground  but  the  tarnished  straw,  and  the 
rotten  spoils  of  the  husbandman's  labour.  The 
ground  scarce  affords  subsistence  to  a  few  flocks  of 
meagre  sheep  that  crop  the  stubble  and  the  inter- 
vening grass ;  each  flock  imder  the  protection  of  iti 
shephei^  with  his  crook  and  dogs,  who  lies  every 
night  in  the  midst  of  the  fold,  in  a  little  thatched 
travelling  lodge,  mocmted  on  a  wheel-carriage. 
Here  he  passes  the  night,  in  order  to  di^nd  his 
flock  fh>m  the  wolves,  which  are  sometimes,  especi- 
allym  winter,  very  bold  and  desperate. 

Two  davs  ago  we  made  an  excnrsioii  with  Mn. 

B and  Captain  L ,  to  the  village  of  Samen, 

on  the  Fkris  road,  about  three  leagues  from  Bou- 
logne. Here  is  a  venerable  abbey  of  Benedictines, 
well  endowed  with  laige  agreeable  gardens  prettily 
laid  out  The  monks  are  well  lodged,  and  well  en- 
tertained. Though  restricted  fhnn  flesh  m«als  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  they  are  allowed  to  eat  wild 
duck  and  teal,  as  a  species  of  fish ;  and  when  they 
long  for  a  good  bouuion,  or  a  partridge,  or  pallet, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  they  are  oat  of 
order.  In  that  case  the  appetite  of  the  patient  is 
indulged  in  his  own  apartment  Their  choich  is 
eleganUy  contrived,  but  kept  in  a  very  dirty  condi- 
tion. The  greatest  curiosity  I  saw  in  this  place  was 
an  English  boy,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  from 
Dover,  whom  his  fiither  had  sent  hither  to  leani  the 
French  language.  In  less  than  eight  weeks  he  was 
become  captain  of  the  boys  of  tiie  place,  spoke 
French  perfecUy  well,  and  had  almost  forgot  his 
mother  tongue.  But  to  return  to  the  people  of 
Boulogne. 

The  burghers  here,  as  in  other  places,  consist  of 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans.  Some  of  the 
merchants  have  got  fortunes,  by  fitting  out  Nivateers 
during  the  war.  A  great  many  single  uiips  were 
taken  from  the  English,  notwithstanding  the  good 
look-out  of  our  cruisers,  who  were  so  alert,  that  the 
privateers  from  this  coast  were  often  taken  in  foor 
hours  after  they  sailed  fh>m  the  French  fanrboor ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  captain  of  an  anmttemr  \p 
Boulogne  who  has  not  been  prisoner  in  Kni^land 
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ftre  or  uz  times  in  the  course  of  the  war.  They 
were  fitted  oat  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  used  to 
run  OTer  in  the  night  to  the  coast  of  England,  where 
they  hoyered  as  English  fishing  smacks,  until  they 
kidnapped  some  coaster,  with  which  they  made  the 
best  of  their  way  across  the  channel  If  they  fell  in 
with  a  British  cruiser,  they  surrendered  without 
resistance.  The  captain  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
the  loss  of  the  proprietor  was  not  great  U  they 
brought  their  pnxe  safe  into  harbour  the  adTantage 
was  considerable.  In  time  of  peace  the  merchants 
of  Boulogne  deal  in  wine,  hrandies,  and  oil,  im- 
ported from  the  south,  and  export  fish,  with  the 
mano&ctures  of  France,  to  Portugal,  and  other 
countries ;  hut  the  trade  is  not  great  Here  are  two 
or  three  considerahle  houses  of  wine  merchants 
from  Britain,  who  deal  in  Bourdeaux  wine,  with 
which  ther  supply  London,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  Scotlimd,  and  Ireland.  The  fishery  of 
roackarel  and  herring  is  so  considerahle  on  this 
coast,  that  it  is  said  to  yield  annually  eight  or  nine 
handr«l  thousand  liyres,  ahout  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

The  shopkeepers  here  driye  a  considerahle  traffic 
with  the  Engli^  smugglers,  whose  cutters  are 
almost  the  omy  vessels  one  sees  in  the  harhour  of 
Boulogne,  if  we  except  ahout  a  dosen  of  those  flat- 
bottomed  boats  which  raised  such  alarms  in  England 
in  the  coarse  of  the  war.  Indeed  they  seem  to  he 
good  for  nothing  else,  and  perhaps  they  were  built 
lor  this  purpose  only.  The  smugglers  from  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex  pay  English  eold  for 
great  quantities  of  French  brandy,  tea,  coffee,  and 
small  wine,  which  they  run  firom  this  country. 
They  likewise  buy  glass  trinkets,  toys,  and  coloured 
prints,  which  seU  in  England  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  they  come  from  France,  as  they  may  be 
had  as  cheap  and  much  better  finished  m  our  own 
manufiustore.  They  likewise  take  off  ribbons,  laces, 
linen,  and  cambrics-;  though  this  branch  of  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  traders  that  come  from 
London,  and  make  their  purchases  at  Dunkirk, 
where  thej  pay  no  duties.  It  is  certainly  worth 
while  for  any  traveller  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  linen 
either  at  Dunkirk  or  Boulogne;  the  difference  of 
the  price  at  these  two  places  is  not  great  Even 
here  I  hare  made  a  provision  of  shirts  for  one  half 
of  the  money  they  would  have  cost  in  London. 
Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  smuggling  is  very  de- 
trimental to  the  nir  trader,  and  carries  consider- 
ahle soma  of  mone^  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  enrich 
oar  rivals  and  enemies.  The  customhouse  officers  are 
very  watchful,  and  make  a  great  number  of  seizures ; 
neverthdess,  the  smugglers  find  their  account  in 
cootinaing  this  contrabimd  commerce ;  and  are  said 
to  indemnify  themselves  if  they  save  one  cargo  out 
(^  three.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  prevent  smug- 
gling 18  to  lower  the  duties  upon  the  commodities 
which  are  thus  introduced.  1  have  been  told  that 
the  revenue  upon  tea  has  increased  ever  since  the 
duty  apon  it  was  diminished.  B^  the  bye,  the  tea 
smuggled  on  the  oast  of  Sussex  is  most  execrable 
ttufC  While  I  sta  /ed  at  Hastings  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  bathing,  I  must  have  changed  my  breakfast, 
if  I  had  not  luckily  brought  tea  with  me  from  Lon- 
don ;  yet  we  have  as  go^  tea  at  Boulogne  for  nine 
livres  a  pound,  as  that  which  sells  at  fourteen 
shillings  at  Ijondon. 

The  bourgeois  of  this  place  seem  to  live  at  their 
ease,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  trade  with 
the  Eagiiah.    Their  houses  consist  of  the  ground- 


floor,  one  story  above,  and  garrets.  In  those  which 
are  well  fiim^hed,  you  see  pier  glasses  and  marble 
slabs ;  but  the  chairs  are  either  paltry  thinj^,  made 
with  straw  bottoms,  which  cost  about  a  shilling  a- 
piece,  or  old-fashioned,  high-backed  seats  of  needle- 
work, stuffed  very  clumsy  and  incommodious.  The 
tables  are  square  fir  boards,  that  stand  on  edge  in  a 
comer,  except  when  they  are  used,  and  then  they 
are  set  upon  cross  legs  that  open  and  shut  occa- 
sionally.   The  king  of  France  dines  off  a  board  ot 
this  kind.    Here  is  plenty  of  table-linen,  however. 
The  poorest  tradesman  in  Boulogne  has  a  napkin 
on  every  cover,  and  silver  forks  with  four  prongs, 
which  are  used  with  the  ri^ht  hand,  there  beinjg^ 
veiT  little  occasion  for  kmves;  for  the  meat  is 
boiled  or  roasted  to  rags.    The  French  beds  are  so 
high,  that  sometimes  one  is  obliged  to  mount  them 
hv  the  helpof  steps ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
Slanders.  They  very  seldom  use  feather-beds ;  but 
ihej  lie  upon  a  paliasse,  or  bag  of  straw,  over 
which  are  lud  two,  and  sometimes  three  mattresses. 
Their  testers  are  high  and  old-fashioned,  and  their 
curtains  generally  of  thin  baize,  red  or  green, 
laced  with  tawdry  yellow,  in  imitation  of  gold.    In 
some  houses,  however,  one  meets  with  furniture  of 
stamped  linen ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  car- 
pet to  be  seen,  and  the  fioors  are  in  a  very  dirty 
condition.    The^  have  not  even  the  implements  ol 
cleanliness  in  this  country.   Every  chamber  is  fur- 
nished with  an  armoire,  or  clothes-press,  and  a  chest 
of  drawers,  of  very  clumsy  workmanship.    Every 
thing  shows  a  deficiency  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
There  is  not  a  door,  nor  a  window,  that  shuts  close. 
The  hinges,  locks,  and  latches,  are  of  iron,  coarsely 
made  and  ill  contrived.    The  very  chimneys  are 
built  so  open,  that  the^r  admit  both  rain  and  sun, 
and  all  of  them  smoke  intolerably.    U  there  is  no 
cleanliness  among  these  people,  much  less  shall  we 
find  delicacy,  which  is  the  cleanliness  at  the  mind. 
Indeed  they  are  utter  strangers  to  what  we  call 
common  decency ;  and  I  could  give  you  some  hi^h- 
fiavoured  instances,  at  which  even  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh would  stop  his  nose.    There  are  certain  mor- 
tifymg  views  of  human  nature,  which  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  prevent  giving  offence ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  plead  the  difference  of  custom  in 
defence  of  those  usages,  which  cannot  fkil  giving 
disgust  to  the  organs  and  senses  of  all  mankind. 
Will  custom  exempt  fh>m  the  imputation  of  gross 
indecency  a  French  lady,  who  shifts  her  frousy 
smock  in  presence  of  a  male  visitant,  and  talks  to 
him  of  her  lavement,  her  medicine,  and  her  bidet  ? 
An  Italian  signora  makes  no  scruple  of  telling  you, 
she  is  such  a  day  to  begin  a  course  of  physic  ror  the 
pox.  The  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Italian  comedy 
introduces  a  child  befouling  itself  on  the  stage,  Oe, 
NO,  IT  8ENTI  ?  BisoGNA  DESFASSARLO  (fa  cennoche 
aeniesi  mat  odore).    I  have  known  a  lady  handed  to 
the  house  of  office  by  her  admirer,  who  stood  at  the 
door,  and  entertained  her  with  ban  mats  all  tiie  time 
she  was  within.    But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  fine  lady  to  speak  and 
act  in  this  manner,  without  exciting  ideas  to  her 
own  disadvantage  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
any  imagination  left,  and  enjoys  the  entire  use  of  his 
senses,  howsoever  she  may  be  authorised  by  the 
customs  of  her  country.    There  is  nothing  so  vile 
or  repugnant  to  nature,  but  you  may  plead  prescrip- 
tion for  It,  in  the  customs  of  some  nation  or  other. 
A  Parisian  likes  mortified  fieilh ;  a  native  of  Legi* 
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boll  irillnot  taste  his  fish  till  it  is  quite  putrefied ; 
the  dyilixed  inhabitants  of  Elamschatka  get  drunk 
-with  the  urine  of  their  guests,  whom  they  have  al- 
ready intoxicated ;  the  Nova  Zemblans  make  merry 
on  train  oil ;  the  G-reenlanders  eat  in  the  same  dish 
with  th^  dogs ;  the  Caflfres,  at  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  piss  upon  those  whom  they  delight  to  ho- 
nour, and  feast  i^n  a  sheep's  intestines  with  their 
contents,  as  the  greatest  dainty  that  can  be  pre- 
sented. A  true  iSed  Frenchman  dips  his  fingers, 
imbrowned  with  snufE^  into  his  plate  filled  with 
ragout ;  between  erery  three  moutmuls  he  produces 
his  snuff-box,  and  takes  a  firesh  pinch  with  the  most 
graceful  gesticulationa— then  he  displays  his  hand- 
kerchief which  may  be  termed  the  flag  ofabommor 
ttbn,  and,  in  the  use  of  both,  scatters  his  favours 
among  those  who  have  tiie  happiness  to  sit  near 
him.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  a  French- 
man will  not  drink  out  of  a  tankard,  in  which,  per- 
haps, a  dosen  of  filthy  mouths  have  slabbered,  as  is 
the  custom  in  England.  Here  every  individual  has 
his  own  goblet,  which  stands  before  him,  and  he 
helps  himself  occasionally  with  wine,  or  water,  or 
both,  which  likewise  stand  upon  the  table.  But  I 
know  no  custom  more  beastly  than  that  of  using 
water-glasses,  in  which  polite  company  spirt,  and 
squirt,  and  spue  the  filthy  scourings  of  their  gums 
under  the  e^es  of  each  other.  I  knew  a  lover  cured 
of  his  passion,  by  seeing  this  nasty  cascade  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth  of  his  mistress.  I  don't 
doubt  bat  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  hos- 
pitable custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  will  be 
revived ;  then  a  eonveniency  will  be  placed  behind 
every  chair  in  company,  with  a  proper  provision  of 
waste  iMmer,  that  indi^uals  may  nuke  themselves 
easy  without  purting  company.  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  this  practice  would  not  be  more  indelicate  than 
that  which  is  now  in  use.  What  then,  you  will 
say,  must  a  man  sit  with  his  chops  and  fingers  up 
to  the  ears  and  knuckles  in  ffrease?  No^  let  those 
who  cannot  eat  without  defiling  themselves,  step 
into  another  room,  provided  with  badns  and  towels ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  institute  schools, 
where  youth  may  learn  to  eat  their  victuals  without 
daubing  themselves,  or  giving  offence  to  the  eyes  of 
one  another. 

The  bourgeois  of  Boulogne  have  commonly  soup 
and  bouille  at  noon,  and  a  roast,  with  a  salad,  for 
supper ;  and  at  all  their  meals  there  is  dessert  of 
fruit  This  indeed  is  the  practice  all  over  I^rance. 
On  maigre  days  they  eat  fish,  omelettes,  firied 
beans,  fricassees  of  eggs  and  onions,  and  burnt 
cream.  The  tea  which  they  drink  in  the  afternoon 
is  rather  boiled  than  infused ;  it  is  sweetened  all 
together  with  coarse  sugar,  and  dnok  with  an 
equal  Quantity  of  boiled  milk. 

We  had  the  honour  to  be  entertained  the  other 

day  by  our  landlord,  Mr.  B ^  who  spared  no 

cost  on  this  banquet,  exhibited  for  the  glory  of 
France.  He  had  invited  a  new  married  coaple, 
together  with  the  husband's  mother,  and  the  lady's 
fiuher,  who  was  one  of  the  noblesse  of  Mbntrenil, 

his  name  Monsieur  L ^y.    There  were  likewise 

some  merchants  of  the  town,  and  Monsieur  B  's 
uncle,  a  fittetious  little  man,  who  had  served  in  the 
English  navy,  and  was  as  big  and  as  round  as  a 
hogshead;  we  were  likewise  fiivoured  with  tiie 

eompany  of  ftther  K ^  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 

is  vtbare,  or  curate  of  the  parish ;  and  among  the 
guests  was  Monsienr  L- — y's  son,  a  pretty  boy, 
about  thirteen  or  lonrteen  yean  of  age.    Thenjpos 


served  up  in  three  serviees,  or  ooorses^  widioilrte 
and  Aors  (Tanitviet,  exclusive  of  the  fruit,  eoosiitsd 
of  above  twenty  dishes,  extremely  well  dresnd  ^ 
the  r^tisiewr,  who  is  the  best  cook  I  ever  knew  a 
Fiance,  or  elsewbcre ;  but  the  plaiM  were  not  pre- 
sented with  much  order.    Our  young  ladies  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  used  to  do  the  honoon  of 
the  table.    The  most  extraordinary  cireumstinpf 
that  I  observed  on  this  occasion  was,  that  all  tbe 
French  who  were  present  ate  of  every  dish  thai 
appeared;  and  I  am  told,  Uiat  if  there  had  been  u 
hundred  articles  more  they  would  have  had  a  trial 
of  each.    This  is  what  they  caU  doing  justioe  to 
the  founder.    Monsieur  L— — y  was  piaoed  st  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  indeed  he  was  the  oiade  snd 
orator  of  the  compan^r,  tall,  thin,  and  weather- 
beaten,  not  unlike  the  picture  of  Don  Quixote  after 
he  had  lost  his  teeth.    He  had  been  girde  dmcorpi, 
or  life-guard-man  at  Versailles ;  and*  hj  Tirtaeof 
this  office,  he  was  perfectly  well  afiqnaint<Ki  vith 
the  persons  of  the  kug  and  the  dauphin,  with  the 
characters  of  the  ministers  and  grandees,  and,  in  a 
word,  with  all  the  secrets  of  state,  on  which  he 
heldforth  with  equal  solemnity  and  elocntioQ.  He 
exclaimed  against  tbe  Jesuits,  and  the  fiumen  of 
the  revenue,  who,  he  said,  had  mined  France.  Then, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  askedif  the  En^ish  did 
not  every  dav  drink  to  the  health  of  Matkme  la  Maf 
quise  f    1  did  not  at  filift  comprehend  his  meaning, 
but  answered  in  general,  that  the  Knglish  were  not 
deficient  in  complaisanoe  for  the  ladies.    "Ah!* 
cried  he,  "  she  is  the  best  friend  they  have  in  the 
world.    If  it  had  not  been  for  her,  they  would  not 
have  such  reason  to  boast  of  the  advantages  of  the 
war."    I  told  him  the  only  conquest  which  the 
French  had  made  in  the  war  was  achieved  by  one 
of  the  generals ;  I  meant  the  taking  of  Mahoo. 
But  I  ud  not  choose  to  prosecute  the  diacoone. 
remembering,  that  in  the  year  1749,  I  had  hke  to 
have  had  an  afiair  with  a  Frenchman  at  Ghent, 
who  affirmed,  that  all  the  battles  gained  by  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborouf^h  were  pmpoeely  ka 
by  the  French  generals,  in  order  to  bring  the 
schemes  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  into  disgrace. 
This  is  no  bad  resource  for  the  national  vanity  of 
these  people ;  though  in  general,  they  are  rally 
persuaded  that*thein  is  the  riches^  the  bravest,  th« 
nappiest,  and  the  most  powerful  nation  under  the 
sun ;  and  therefore,  without  some  such  cause,  they 
must  be  invincible.     By  the  bye,  the  comiDon 
people  here  still  frighten  their  wayward  childRn 

with  the  name  of  Marlborough,    mt,  B ^"s  sob, 

who  was  nursed  at  a  peasant's  house,  h^penisg 
one  da^  after  he  was  brought  home  to  be  in  disgnee 
with  his  ftther,  who  threatened  to  correct  him,  the 
child  ran  for  protection  to  his  mother,  ciyinf , 
faitea  sortir  ee  vihme  Maribrtnig.  It  b  ■«"«*'*f  to 
hear  a  sensible  Frenchman  assert  that  the  revenues 
of  France  amount  to  four  hundred  i««iK^f««  of 
livres,  about  twenty  millions  sterling,  dear  of  all 
incumbrances,  when,  in  fiict,  their  dear  revenue  ii 
not  much  above  ten.  Without  all  doubt  they  have 
reason  to  inveigh  against  ihe /ermiert  ffhUramx, 
who  oppress  the  people  in  raismg  the  taxes,  not 
above  two-thirds  of  which  are  brought  into  the 
king's  coffen;  the  rest  enriches  themselvet,  and 
enables  them  to  bribe  high  fbr  the  protection  of  the 
great,  which  is  the  only  support  they  have  against 
the  remonstrances  of  Uie  states  and  parliaments^ 
and  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  idiich  wfll 
ever  demonstnte  this  to  be^  of  all  othen^  the 
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penocioiu  method  of  sapplyiiig  the  neoesaties  of 
gOTernment 

MoDfienr  L y  seasoned  the  seTerity  of  hU 

political  ftpothegnu  with  intermediate  sallies  of 
mirth  sod  gallantry.  He  ogled  the  venerable  gen- 
tlewoman Jus  eommire,  who  sat  b  j  him.  He  looked, 
fighedf  and  languished,  sung  tender  songs,  and 
kused  the  old  lady's  hand  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 

foathfal  admirer.  I  unfortunately  congratulated 
im  OD  having  such  a  pretnr  young  gentleman  to 
his  son.  He .  answered,  sighing,  tfaAt  the  boy  had 
talents,  but  did  not  put  them  to  a  proper  use. 
"Long  before  I  attained  his  a^'*  said  he,  **I  had 

finish^  my  riietoric."    Captam  B ,  who  had 

eaten  hiaouelf  black  in  the  face,  and,  with  the 
napkin  under  his  chin,  was  no  bad  representation 
of  Sancho  Fanza  in  the  suds,  with  the  dishdout 
about  his  neck,  when  the  duke's  scullions  insisted 
upon  shsTin^  him ;  this  sea-wit,  turning  to  the  boy 
with  a  waggish  leer,  **  I  suppose,"  said  he,  '*  you 
don't  understand  the  figure  of  amplification  so  well 
as  Monsieur  your  fitther."  At  that  instant,  one  of 
the  nieces,  who  knew  her  imde  to  be  very  ticklish, 
tooched  him  under  the  short  ribs,  on  which  Uie 
little  msn  attonpted  to  sprint  up,  but  lost  the  centre 
of  grarity.  He  overtumed  his  own  plate  in  the  lap 
of  the  person  that  sat  next  to  him,  and  falling 
obliquely  upon  his  own  chair,  both  tumbled  down 
upon  the  floor  togejther,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  the  whole  company,  far  the  poor  man  would 
hare  been  actually  strangled,  haa  not  his  nephew 
looied  his  stock  with  great  expedition.  Matters 
beio^  once  m(»«  adjusted,  and  the  captain  condoled 
on  his  disaster.  Monsieur  It- — y  took  it  into  his 
he&d  to  read  his  son  a  lecture  upon  filial  obedience. 
This  was  mingled  with  some  snarp  reproof  whidi 
the  boy  took  so  il},  that  he  retired.  The  old  lady 
obsenred  that  he  had  been  too  seyere.  Her 
daofhter-in-law,  who  was  very  pretty,  said  her 
broker  had  giyen  him  too  much  reason,  hinting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  addicted  to  some  terrible 
I'ices,  uix>n  which  sevend  individuals  repeated  the 
inteijecdon.  Ah!  ahl  *' Yes,"  said  Monsieur 
Ir- — ^y,  with  a  meful  aspect,  ^  the  boy  has  a  per- 
nicioiu  turn  for  gammg ;  in  one  afternoon  he  lost 
It  billiards  such  a  sum  as  gives  me  horror  to  think 
of  it"  **Ilfty  sols  in  one  afternoon ! "  cried  the 
cister.  ** Fifty  sols!"  exclaimed  the  mother-in- 
law,  with  marks  of  astonishment ;  **  that's  too  much, 
thafs  too  much  I  he's  to  blame,  he's  to  blame  1  but 

^oDth,  you  know.  Monsieur  L ^y,  ah  1  vive  la 

jeonesse  I "  **  £t  I'amour  1 "  cried  the  father,  wiping 
his  eyes,  squeezing  her  hand,  and  looking  tenderly 

npon  her.    Mr.  B took  this  opportunity  to 

bring  m  the  young  gentleman,  who  was  adnutted 
into  fiivonr,  and  received  a  second  exhortation. 
Thus  harmony  was  restored,  and  the  entertainment 
concluded  with  fhxit,  coffee,  and  liqueurs. 

When  a  boorgeois  of  Boulogne  takes  the  air,  he 
^  m  a  one  horse  chaise,  which  is  here  cidled 
otbrioietf  and  hires  it  for  half-a-crown  a  day.  There 
sre  also  travelling  chaises,  which  hold  four  persons, 
two  seated  with  their  faces  to  the  horses,  and  two 
behind  their  backs ;  but  those  vehides  are  all  very 
ill  made,  and  extremdy  inconvenient  The  way 
^  ndine  most  nsed  in  this  place  is  on  ass-back. 
Ton  will  see  every  day  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  a 
great  number  of  femdes  thus  mounted,  with  the 
feet  on  either  side  occasiondly,  according  as  the 
wind  blows ;  so  that  sometimes  the  right  and  some- 
times  the  left  hand  guides  the  beast  j  but  m  other 


parts  of  France  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  ladies  sit  on 
norseback  with  their  legs  astride,  and  are  provided 
with  drawers  for  that  purpose. 

When  I  said  the  IVench  people  were  kept  in 
good  humour  by  the  fopperies  of  their  religion,  I 
did  not  mean  that  there  were  no  gloomy  spirits 
among  them.  There  will  be  &natic8  in  religion, 
while  there  are  people  of  a  saturnine  disposition, 
and  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  The  character  of  a 
devoteCj  which  is  hardly  known  in  England,  is  very 
common  here.  To9  see  them  walking  to  and  from 
church  at  all  hours,  in  their  hoods  ana  long  camlet 
doaks,  with  a  slow  pace,  demure  aspect,  and  down- 
cast eye.  Those  who  are  poor  become  very  trouble- 
some to  the  monks,  with  their  scruples  and  cases 
of  conscience.  Yon  may  see  them  on  their  knees 
at  the  confessional  every  hour  in  the  day.  Hie 
rich  devotie  has  her  &vourite  confessor,  whom  she 
consults  and  regales  in  private  at  her  own  house ; 
and  this  fpiritaal  director  generaUv  governs  the 
whole  fiamily.  For  mj  part,  I  never  knew  a  fSuiatio 
that  was  not  a  hypocnte  at  bottom.  Their  pretensions 
to  superior  sancti^,  and  an  absolute  conquest  over 
all  the  passions,  which  human  reason  was  never  yet 
able  to  subdue,  introduce  a  halut  of  dissimulation, 
which,  like  all  other  habits,  is  oonfinned  by  uw,  till 
at  length  they  become  adepts  in  the  art  and  science 
of  hypocrisy.  Enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy  are  by  no 
mean  incompatible.  The  wildest  fanatics  I  ever  knew 
were  real  sensualists  in  their  way  of  living,  and 
cunning  cheats  in  their  deahngs  with  mankind. 

Among  the  lower  dass  of  people  at  Boulogne, 
those  who  take  the  lead  are  the  seafiuring  men, 
who  live  in  one  quarter,  divided  into  dasws,  and 
registered  for  the  service  of  the  king.  They  are 
hardy  and  raw-boned,  exercise  the  trade  of  fisher- 
men and  boatmen,  and  propagate  like  rabbits.  The^ 
have  put  themsdves  under  ute  protection  of  a  mi- 
raculous ima^e  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  kept 
in  one  of  their  churches,  and  every  year  carried  m 
procession.  According  to  the  legend,  this  image 
was  carried  oS,  with  other  pilU^  by  the  £n- 

flish,  when  they  took  Boulogne,  m  the  reign  of 
[enry  YHL  The  hidy,  rather  than  reside  in  En- 
gland, where  she  found  a  great  many  heretics, 
trusted  herself  alone  in  an  open  boat,  and  crossed 
the  sea  to  the  road  of  Boulogne,  where  she  was 
seen  waiting  for  a  pilot  Ac<^rdingly  a  boat  put 
off  to  her  assistance,  and  brought  her  safe  into  the 
harbour;  since  which  time  we  has  continued  to 
patronize  the  watermen  of  Boulogne.  At  present 
she  is  very  black  and  very  ugly,  besides  being 
cruelly  mutilated  in  different  parts  of  her  body, 
which  I  suppose  have  b^n  amputated,  and  con- 
verted into  tobacoo-stoppera ;  but  once  a-year  she 
is  dressed  in  very  rich  attire,  and  carried  in  pro- 
cession, with  a  silver  boat,  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  sailors.  That  vamty  which  chwacterises 
the  French  extends  even  to  the  canaille.  The  low- 
est creature  among  them  is  sure  to  have  her  ear- 
rings and  golden  cross  hanging  about  her  neck. 
Indeed  this  last  is  an  implement  of  superstition  as 
well  as  of  dress,  without  which  no  female  appears. 
The  common  people  here,  as  in  all  countries  where 
they  live  poorly  and  dirtily,  are  hard-featmred,  and 
of  very  brown  or  rather  tawny  complexions.  As 
they  seldom  eat  meat,  tiieir  juices  are  destitute  dt 
that  animd  oil  which  gives  a  plumpness  and  smooth- 
ness to  the  skin,  and  defends  those  fine  capillaires 
from  the  ix^uries  of  the  weather,  which  would 
otherwise  coalesce,  or  be  shrunk  np,  so  aa  to  impede 
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the  drenlation  on  the  external  tufkee  of  the 
body.  A»  for  the  dirt,  it  nndoabtedly  blocks  np 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  disorders  the  perspiration ; 
conseqaentlj  must  contribute  to  the  acurry,  itch, 
and  o&er  cutaneous  distempers. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  matelots  at  Boulogne,  there 
is  a  number  of  poor  Canadians,  who  were  removed 
from  the  Island  of  St  John,  in  the  Grulf  of  St  Lau- 
rence, when  it  was  reduced  by  the  English.  These 
people  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  king, 
who  allows  them  soldier's  pay,  that  is,  fiye  sols,  or 
two-pence  halQienny  a  ^^ ;  or  rather  three  boU 
and  ammunition  bread.  How  the  soldiers  contrive 
to  subsist  upon  this  wretched  allowance,  I  cannot 
comprehend;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  those 
invalids  who  do  duty  at  Boulogne  betray  no  marks 
of  want  They  are  hale  and  stout,  neatly  and  de- 
cently clothed,  and  on  the  whole  look  better  than 
the  pensioners  of  Chelsea. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  was  fkyoured  with  a 
visit  by  one  Mr.  M— ,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
seems  far  gone  in  a  consumption.  He  passed  the 
last  winter  at  Nismes  in  Lan^^nedoc,  and  found 
himself  much  better  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when  he  embarked  at  Cette,  and  returned  by  sea 
to  England.  He  soon  relapsed,  however,  and,  as 
he  imainnes,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  at 
sea.  He  told  me  his  intention  was  to  try  the  south 
again,  and  even  to  go  as  fiu*  as  Italy ;  I  advised  him 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  ur  of  Nice,  where  I  myself 
proposed  to  reside.  He  seemed  to  relish  my  advice, 
and  proceeded  towards  Paris  in  his  own  carriage. 

I  shall  to-morrow  ship  my  great  chests  on  board 
of  a  ship  bound  to  Bourdeaux ;  they  are  directed, 
and  recommended  to  the  care  of  a  merchant  of  that 
place,  who  will  forward  them  by  Toulouse,  and  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  to  his  correspondent  at  Cette, 
which  is  the  seaport  of  Montpeher.  The  charge 
of  their  conveyance  to  Bourdeaux  does  not  exceed 
one  guinea.  They  consist  of  two  very  large  chests 
and  a  trunk,  about  a  thousand  pounds  weight ;  and 
the  expense  of  transporting  them  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Cette  will  not  exceed  uirty  livres.  They  are 
alnndy  sealed  with  lead  at  the  custom-house,  that 
the^  may  be  exempted  from  fhrther  visitation. 
This  is  a  precaution  which  every  traveller  takes, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  He  must  likewise  provide 
himseli  with  a  pauavani  at  the  bureau,  otherwise 
he  may  be  stopped  and  rummaged  at  every  town 
through  which  ne  passes.  I  have  hired  a  berlin 
and  four  horses  to  Paris,  for  fourteen  Louis  d'ors ; 
two  of  which  the  voiturier  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
pomission  from  the  farmers  of  the  post,  for  every 
thin^  is  fanned  in  this  country ;  and  if  you  hire  a 
carnage,  as  I  have  done,  you  must  pay  twelve  livres, 
or  half  a  guinea,  for  every  person  that  travels  in 
it  The  common  coach  between  Calais  and  Paris 
is  such  a  vehicle  as  no  man  would  use  who  has  kdj 
regard  to  his  own  ease  and  convenience;  and  it 
travels  at  the  pace  of  an  English  wagf^n. 

In  ten  days  I  shall  set  out  on  my  journey ;  and 
I  shall  leave  Boulogne  with  regret    I  have  been 

happy  in  the  acc^uaintance  of  Mn  B and  a  few 

Bntish  families  m  the  place ;  and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  here  with  two  honest  gentlemen, 
whom  I  had  formerly  known  in  Paris,  as  well  as 
with  some  of  my  countrymen,  ojfficers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  My  next  will  be  from  Paris.  Re- 
member me  to  our  friends  at  A — 's.  I  am  a  little 
heavy-hearted  at  the  prospect  of  removing  to  such 
■  dijtinee  from  you.    It  is  a  moot  point  whe'her 


I  shall  ever  return.    My  health  is  veiy  preearina 
Adieu. 


LETTER  THE  SIXTH.   . 

Paxil,  October  11 I76I. 

Deab  Sm, — Of  our  journey  from  Boulogne  I 
have  little  to  say.    The  weather  was  ftvoonble, 
and  the  roads  were  in  tolerable  order.    We  fimnd 
good  acconmiodation  at  Montreuil  and  Amieu; 
but  in  every  other  place  where  we  stopped,  ve 
met  with  abundance  of  dirt,  and  the  most  flagnnt 
imposition.     I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the 
cities  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  which  we  saw  onlj' 
enpoMontf  nor  take  up  your  time  with  an  aoeotut 
of  the  stables  and  palace  of  Chantilly,  belonging  to 
the  prince  of  Cond^  which  we  visited  the  last  day 
of  our  journey ;  nor  shall  I  detain  yon  with  a 
detail  of  the  Triton  de  St  DaiiMy  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  tombs  in  the  abbey-chureh,  afforded 
us  some  amusement  while  our  dinner  was  getting 
ready.     All  these  particulars  are  mentioned  in 
twenty  different  books  of  tours,  trayels,  and  di- 
rections, which  you  have  often  perused.    I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  abbey-church  is  the  lig^itett 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  I  have  seen,  and  the 
air  within  seems  perfectly  finee  fttrnk  that  damp 
and  moisture,  so  perceivable  in  all  oar  old  cathe- 
drals.    This  must  be  owiuff  to  the  nature  of  its 
situation.    There  are  some  mie  marble  statues  tfast 
adorn  the  tombs  of  certain  individuali  here  intcfred; 
but  they  are  mostly  in  the  French  taster  which  if 
quite  contrary  to  the  timplietty  of  the  andcnti. 
Their  attitudes  are  affected,  unnatural,  and  desul- 
tory, and  their  draperies  fimtastie ;  or,  as  one  of 
our  English  artists  expressed  himself^  Huyarta&tf 
aflutttr.    As  for  die  treasures,  which  are  shown 
on  certain  days  to  the  populace  grads,  they  are 
contained  in  a  number  of  presses,  or  armoires,  and 
if  the  stones  are  genuine,  they  must  be  inestimable. 
But  this  I  cannot  believe.    Lideed  I  haye  been  tdd, 
that  what  they  show  as  diamonds  are  no  more  than 
composition  ;  nevertheless,  exclusive  of  these,  thcrt 
are  some  rough  stones  <tf  great  value,  and  mao^r 
curiosities  worth  seeing,    llie  monk  that  showed 
them  was  the  very  image  of  our  friend  TTf^*^**^ 
both  in  his  looks  and  manner. 

I  have  one  thing  very  extraordinary  to  obserre 
of  the  French  auberaes,  which  seems  to  be  a  re- 
markable deviation  from  the  general  character  of 
the  nation.  The  landlords,  hostesses,  and  servants 
of  the  inns  upon  the  road,  have  not  the  least  dadi 
of  complaisance  in  their  behaviour  to  atrangen. 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  door  to  receive  yon,  as  in 
England,  they  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  yoa; 
but  leave  yon  to  find  or  inquire  your  way  into  the 
kitchen,  and  there  you  must  ask  several  times  for 
a  chamber,  before  they  seem  willing  to  conduct  yoa 
np  stairs.  In  senend,  you  are  served  with  the 
appearance  of  ue  most  mortifying  indifference,  at 
the  very  time  they  are  laying  schemes  for  fleecing 
you  of  your  money.  It  is  a  very  odd  contrast  be- 
tween France  and  England.  In  the  former,  ail  the 
people  are  complaisant,  but  the  publicans ;  in  the 
latter,  there  is  hardly  any  complaisance,  but  among 
the  publicans.  When  I  said  all  the  people  in 
France,  I  ought  also  to  except  those  Termin  who 
examine  the  baggage  of  traveUers  in  difFerent  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Although  our  portmanteaus  were 
sealed  with  lead,  and  we  were  provided  with  s 
paawvant  from  the  donane^  our  coach  wu  searched 
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u  the  gate  of  Vans  by  which  we  entered ;  and  the 
women  were  obliged  to  get  oat,  and  stand  in  the 
open  street,  till  this  operation  was  performed. 

I  had  dMired  a  fhend  to  provide  lodgings  for 
me  at  Paris,  in  the  Fanxbourg  St  Grermain ;  and 
accordingly  we  found  onrselves  accommodated  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Montmorency,  with  a  first  floor,  which 
costs  me  ten  livres  a-day.  I  should  have  put  up 
vith  it,  had  it  been  less  polite ;  but  as  I  have  only 
a  few  days  to  stay  in  this  place,  and  some  visits  to 
receive,  I  am  not  sorry  that  my  friend  has  exceeded 
his  commisoon.  I  liave  been  guilty  of  another 
piece  of  extravagance,  in  hiring  a  earoue  de  rtmige, 
for  which  I  pay  twelve  livres  a-day.  Besides  the 
aiticle  of  visiting,  I  could  not  leave  Paris,  without 
carrvmg  my  wife  and  th^  girls  to  see  the  most  re- 
markable places  in  and  alwut  this  capital,  such  as 
the  Lozemboorg,  the  Palais-Royal,  the  Tuilleries, 
the  Louvre,  the  Invalids,  the  Gobelins,  &c. ;  toge- 
ther with  Versailles,  Trianon,  Marli,  Meudon,  and 
Choissi;  and  therdbre  I  thought  the  difference 
in  pomt  of  expense  would  not  be  great  between  a 
eanmt  de  remiee  and  a  hackney-coach.  The  first 
are  extremely  elegant,  if  not  too  much  ornamented ; 
the  last  are  very  shabby  and  disagreeable.  Nothing 
giTcs  me  such  chasprin,  as  the  necessity  I  am  tmder 
to  hire  a  valet  de  ptacey  as  my  own  servant  does  not 
speak  the  language.  You  cannot  conceive  with 
what  eagerness  and  dexterity  those  rascally  valets 
exert  themselves  in  pillaging  strangers.  There  is 
always  one  read^  in  waiting  on  your  arrival,  who 
hegins  by  assisting^  your  own  servant  to  tmload 
yoor  bsj^iage,  and  interests  himself  in  your  affidrs 
with  such  airtful  oificiousness,  that  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  shake  him  ciS,  even  though  you  were 
determined  beforehand  against  hixing  any  such  do- 
mestic. He  produces  recommendations  from  his 
former  masters,  and  the  people  of  the  house  vouch 
for  his  honesty.  The  truth  is,  those  fellows  are  very 
handy,  meftd,  and  obliging ;  and  so  far  honest,  that 
they  will  not  steal  in  the  usual  way.  You  may 
safely  trust  one  of  them  to  bring  you  a  hundred 
Ifnisd'ors  fnm  your  banker ;  but  they  fleece  you 
^thoat  mercy  in  every  other  article  of  expense. 
They  Uy  all  your  tradesmen  under  contribution ; 
Toor  tailor,  barber,  mantua-maker,  milliner,  per- 
'hmer,  ahoemaker,  mercer,  jeweller,  hatter,  traiteur, 
and  wine-merchant ;  even  the  bourgeois  who  owns 
yoor  coach,  pays  him  twentv  sols  per  da^.  His 
vages  amount  to  twice  as  much ;  so  that  I  mia^ne 
the  fellow  that  serves  me  makes  above  ten  shilhngs 
s*day,  besides  his  victuals,  wnich,  by  the  by,  he 
has  no  right  to  demand.  Living  at  Paris,  to  the 
hest  of  mv  recollection,  is  very  near  twice  as  dear 
*•  it  was  fifteen  years  ago ;  and,  indeed,  tiiis  is  the 
case  in  London ;  a  circumstance  that  must  be  un- 
doahtedly  owin^  to  an  increase  of  taxes ;  for  I 
Wt  find,  that,  m  the  articles  of  eating  and  drink- 
n>gi  the  French  people  are  more  luxurious  than 
^  were  heretofore.  I  am  told  the  entrees,  or  du- 
^  paid  upon  provinon  imported  into  Paris,  are 
very  heavy.  All  manner  of  butcher's  meat  and 
poultry  are  extremely  good  in  this  place.  The  beef 
i^  excellent  The  wme  which  is  generally  drank 
is  a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy.  I  can  by  no 
Mns  relish  their  cookery ;  but  one  breakfksts  de- 
licioaaly  npon  their  peHt  pains,  and  the  pAtes  of 
batter,  which  hut  is  exquisite. 

The  common  people,  and  even  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris,  five,  at  this  season,  chiefly  on  bread  and 
pftpea,  wbidi  is  undoubtedly  very  wholesome  fiire. 


If  the  same  simplicity  of  diet  prevailed  in  England, 
we  should  certainly  undersell  the  French  at  all 
foreign  markets ;  for  they  are  very  slothful  with  all 
their  vivacity  ;  and  the  great  number  of  their  holi- 
days not  only  encourages  this  laxy  disposition,  but 
actually  robs  them  of  one  half  of  what  their  labour 
would  otherwise  produce ;  so  that,  if  our  conmion 
people  were  not  so  expensive  in  their  living,  that 
IS,  m  their  eating  and  drinking,  labour  inight  be 
lUfforded  cheaper  m  England  than  in  France.  There 
are  three  young  lusty  hussies,  nieces  or  daughters 
of  a  blacksmith,  that  lives  just  opposite  to  my  win- 
dows, whodo  nothingfrom  mommg  tillni^ht  They 
eat  grapes  and  bre^  tcom  seven  till  mne ;  from 
nine  till  twelve  they  dress  their  hair,  and  are  all  the 
afternoon  gaping  at  the  window  to  view  passengers. 
I  don't  perceive  that  thejr  give  themselves  the 
trouble  either  to  make  their  beds,  or  clean  their 
apcutment  The  same  spirit  of  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation I  have  observed  in  every  part  of  France,  and 
among  ever^  dass  of  people. 

Every  object  seems  to  have  shrunk  in  its  dimen- 
sions smce  I  was  last  in  Paris.  The  Louvre,  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  bridges,  and  the  river  Seine,  by 
no  means  answer  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  them 
from  my  former  observation.  When  the  memory 
is  not  very  correct,  the  imagination  sdwavs  betrays 
her  into  such  extravagances.  When  I  revisited 
my  own  country,  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
years,  I  found  every  thing  diminished  in  the 
same  manner,  and  I  could  scarce  believe  my  own 
eyes. 

Notwithstanding  the  gay  dispositions  of  the 
French,  their  houses  are  sill  gloomy.  In  spite  of 
all  the  ornaments  that  have  been  lavished  on  Ver- 
sailles, it  is  a  dismsd  habitation.  The  s^Mutments 
are  dark,  ill  furnished,  dirty,  and  unpnncely. 
Take  the  castle,  chapel,  and  garden  sdtogether, 
they  make  a  most  fimtastic  composition  of  mag- 
nificence and  littleness,  taste  and  foppery.  After 
all,  it  is  in  England  only  where  we  must  look  for 
cheerfhl  apartments,  gay  ftimiture,  neatness,  and 
convenience.  There  is  a  strange  incongruity  in 
the  French  genius.  With  all  their  volatility, 
prattle,  and  fondness  for  hons  moU,  they  delight  m 
a  species  of  drawling  melancholy  church  music 
Their  most  favourite  dramatic  pieces  are  almost 
without  incident ;  and  the  dialogue  of  their  come- 
dies consists  of  moral  insipid  apophthegms,  entirely 
destitute  of  wit  or  repartee.  I  know  what  I  haaard 
by  this  opinion  among  the  implicit  admirers  of 
Lully,  Bacine,  and  MoU^re. 

I  don't  talk  of  the  busts,  the  statues,  and  the 
pictures  which  abound  at  Versailles  and  other 
places  in  and  about  Paris,  particularly  the  great 
collection  of  capital  pieces  in  the  Palais  Boysd, 
belonging  to  tne  Ihike  of  Orleans.  I  have 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  give  a  cri- 
tique on  these  chef  d'anmres,  which,  indeed,  would 
take  up  a  whole  volume.  I  have  seen  this 
great  magaxine  of  painting  three  times  with  asto- 
nishment ;  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
there  had  not  been  half  the  number.  One  is 
bewildered  in  such  a  profusion,  as  not  to  know 
where  to  be^,  and  hurried  away  before  there  is 
time  to  consider  one  piece  with  any  sort  of  deli- 
beration. Besides,  Uie  rooms  are  all  dark,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  pictures  han^  in  a  bad  light. 
As  for  Tnanon,  Mu-li,  and  Choissi,  they  are  no 
more  than  pigeon  houses,  in  respect  to  palaces ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  eidogiuma 
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which  joa  hare  heard  of  the  French  king^s  hoiucs, 
I  wUl  venture  to  aflhm,  that  the  king  of  England 
is  hetter,  I  mean  more  comfortably  lodged.  I 
onght,  however,  to  except  Fonntainblean,  which  I 
have  not  seen. 

The  city  of  Pftrii  is  said  to  be  fi?e  leases,  or 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference ;  and,  if  it  is  really 
so,  it  most  be  much  more  populous  than  London, 
for  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  yery 
high,  with  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  But  I 
have  measured  the  best  pums  of  these  two  royal 
cities,  and  am  certain  that  Paris  does  not  take  up 
near  so  much  ground  as  London  and  Westminster 
occupy ;  and  I  snspect  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants IS  also  exaggerated  by  those  who  say  it 
amounts  to  eight  hundred  thousand,  that  is,  two 
hundred  thousand  more  than  are  contained  in  the 
bills  of  mortality.  The  hotels  of  the  French 
noblesse  at  Paris  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room, 
with  their  court-yards  and  gaiStens ;  and  so  do  their 
convents  and  churches^  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  their  streets  are  wonderfUly  crowded  with 
people  and  carriages. 

The  French  li^gin  to  imitate  the  English,  but 
only  in  such  particulars  as  render  them  worthy  of 
imitation.  When  I  was  last  at  Paris,  no  person  of 
any  condition,  male  or  female,  appeared  but  in  fhll 
dress,  even  when  obUged  to  come  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there^was  not  such  a  thing  to  be 
seen  as  a  perrugue  rxmde;  but  at  present  I  see  a 
number  of  frocks  and  scratches  in  a  morning  in 
the  streets  of  this  metropolis.  They  have  set  tt{|  a 
petite  poete,  on  the  plan  of  our  .penny  post,  with 
some  miprovements ;  and  I  am  told,  were  is  a 
scheme  on  foot  for  supplying  every  house  with 
water,  by  leaden  pipes,  from  the  river  Seine.  They 
have  even  adopted  our  practice  of  the  cold  both, 
which  is  taken  very  conveniently  in  wooden  houses, 
erected  on  the  side  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which 
IS  let  in  and  out  occasionaUy,  by  cocks  fixed  in  the 
sides  of  the  bath.  There  are  different  rooms  for 
the  different  sexes ;  the  accommodations  are  good, 
and  the  expense  ia  a  trifle.  The  tapestry  of  the 
Gobelins  is  brought  to  an  amazing  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  ftimitnre  is 
not  more  in  fiuhion  among  the  great,  who  alone 
are  able  to  purchase  it.  u  would  be  a  most  ele- 
gant and  magnificent  ornament,  which  would 
always  nobly  distinguish  their  apartments  tram 
those  of  an  inferior  rank ;  and  in  this  they  would 
run  no  risk  of  bein^  rivalled  by  the  bourgeois. 
At  the  village  of  Chaillo^  in  the  neighbourh(x>d  of 
Paris,  they  make  beautiftil  carpets  and  screen- 
work  ;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there 
are  hardly  any  carpets  used  in  this  kingdom.  In 
almost  all  the  lodging  houses,  the  floors  are  of 
brick,  and  have  no  o^er  kind  of  cleaning,  than 
that  of  being  sprinkled  with  water,  and  swept  once 
a-day.  These  brick  floors,  the  stone  stairs,  the 
want  of  wainscoting  in  the  rooms,  and  the  thick 
party  walls  of  stone,  are,  however,  good  preserva- 
tives against  fire,  which  seldom  does  any  damage 
in  this  city.  Instead  of  wainscoting,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  tapestry  or  damask.  The  beds  in 
general  are  verj  good,  and  well  ornamented  with 
testers  and  curtains. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  river  Seine,  within  a  mile 
jf  Paris,  was  as  solitary  as  if  it  Bad  run  through  a 
desert  At  present  the  banks  of  it  are  adorned 
with  a  number  of  elegant  houses  and  plantations, 
as  far  as  Marli.    I  need  not  mention  the  machine 


at  this  ^laee  for  raising  water,  because  I  ksov 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  its  construdioQ;  ok 
shall  I  say  any  thing  more  of  the  dty  of  Pttis»hi: 
that  there  is  a  new  square  bnih  on  an  elegant  pkn, 
at  the  end  of  the  guden  of  the  ThoiUeries.  It  it 
called  Place  de  Louis  XT.  and  in  the  middk  of 
it  there  is  a  good  equestrian  statue  of  the  reigniog 
king. 

Yon  hare  often  heard  that  Louis  ilV.  fn- 
quently  regretted,  that  his  country  did  not  afford 
gravel  for  the  walks  of  his  gardens,  whidi  ire 
covered  with  a  white  loose  sand,  very  disagreeable 
both  to  the  eyes  and  foet  of  those  who  walk  npoo 
it ;  but  this  i»  a  vulgar  Aiistake.  There  is  plotr 
of  gravel  on  the  road  between  Puis  and  Ter- 
saiUes,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom ;  but  the  French,  who  are  all  for  glare 
and  glitter,  think  the  other  is  more  gay  and  agree- 
able. One  would  imagine  they  did  not  fed  ibt 
burning  refiection  from  the  wlute  sand,  which  io 
summer  is  almost  intolerable. 

In  the  character  of  the  Frendi,  considered  ai  a 
people,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  cirenmstsBoei 
truly  ridiculous.  You  know  the  IkshioBable  people, 
who  go  a  hunting,  are  equipped  with  their  jack 
boots,  bag  iHgs,  swords,  and  pistols.  But  I  sav 
the  other  day  a  seene  still  more  grolesqae.  On  the 
road  to  Chosssi,  a  fiacre,  or  hawney-coaeh,  atofh 
ped,  and  out  came  five  or  six  men,  armed  vith 
muskets,  who  took  post,  each  behind  a  separate 
tree.  I  asked  our  servant  who  they  were,  ima- 
fimng  they  might  be  arehere,  or  fiMKpads  of  jostic^ 
m  pursuit  of  some  malefactor.  Bot  guMs  mj 
surprise,  when  the  fellow  told  me^  they  were  gen- 
tlemen a  la  chtuae.  They  were  in  fkct  come  oat 
fh>m  Paris  in  this  equipage,  to  take  the  dirersittt 
of  hare  hunting;  that  is,  oi  shooting  fhan  behind 
a  tree  at  the  hares  that  chanced  to  pass.  Indeed,  if 
tiiey  had  nothing  more  in  view,  bat  to  destroy  <he 
game,  this  was  a  very  effi^otual  method;  for  the 
hares  are  in  such  plenty  in  this  neigkbonrhood, 
that  I  have  seen  a  dozen  together  in  dM  same  field. 
I  think  this  way  of  hunting,  in  ■  ooaoh  or  dariot, 
might  be  properly  adopted  at  London,  in  &TOor  of 
those  aldermen  of  the  city,  who  are  too  uniriddf 
to  follow  the  hounds  on  horseback. 

The  French,  however,  with  all  their  absurdities 
preserve  a  certain  ascendency  over  us,  wbicfa  ia 
very  di^fraceiU  to  our  natioii;  and  this  appean  in 
nothing  more  than  in  tiie  artiele  of  dress.  We 
are  contented  to  be  thought  thcT  apes  in  fiuluoB ; 
but,  in  fact,  we  are  slaves  to  their  tailors,  iisBtiia- 
makers,  barbers,  and  other  tradesmen.  One  vcold 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  our  own  tradesmeo  had 
joined  them  in  a  oombhiation  against  us.  When 
the  natives  of  France  come  to  Lradon,  they  i^pesr 
in  an  public  places,  with  clothes  made  according  to 
the  fashion  <n  their  own  country,  and  this  ikafaioo 
is  generally  admired  by  the  English.  Why,  there- 
fore, don't  we  follow  it  implicitly  ?  No,  we  piq« 
ourselves  upon  a  most  ridioilous  deviatioD  froo  tfx 
very  modes  we  sdmire,  and  please  oorsdvea  with 
thinking  this  deviation  is  a  mark  of  our  spirit  and 
liberty.  But  we  have  not  spirit  enou^  to  penift 
in  this  deviation,  when  we  visit  thcff  conntiv' 
otherwise,  perhaps,  they  would  come  toadmire  and 
follow  our  example ;  fbr,  certainly,  in  point  of  true 
taste,  the  fashions  of  both  ooontries  are  cqvaU? 
absurd.  At  present,  the  skirts  of  the  Eaglifh 
descend  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  w 
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dor  hats  leem  to  be  modelled  after  that  which  Pistol 
wean  npon  the  stage.    In  France,  the  haunch 
buttons  and  pocket  holes  are  within  half  •  foot  of 
the  coat's  extremity.    Their  hats  look  as  if  they 
hid  been  pared  round  the  brims,  and  the  crown  is 
lOTcred  with  a  kind  of  oordajge,  which  in  my 
opinion  produces  a  very  beggarly  effect    In  eyery 
other  drcumstance  of  dress,  male  and  female,  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  nations  appears  equally  ^laring^ 
What  is  the  consequence?  when  an  Englishman 
eomes  to  Faris,  he  cannot  appear  until  be  has 
nodergone  a  to^  metamorphosis.    At  his  first 
irriva]^  he  finds  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  tailor, 
pemquier,  hatter,  shoemaker,  and  every  other 
tradesman  concerned  in  the  equipment  of  the  human 
body.    He  must  CTen  change  his  buckles,  and  the 
form  of  his  ruffles ;  and,  though  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  suit  his  clothes  to  the  mode  of  the  season.  For 
example,  though  the  weather  should  be  never  so 
cold,  he  must  wear  his  habit  iTitS,  or  dem-mimm, 
without  presuming  to  pot  on  a  warm  dress  before 
the  day  which  fiidiion  has  fixed  for  that  purpose ; 
ind  neither  old  age  nor  infirmity  will  excuse  a  man 
for  wearing  his  hat  upon  his  head,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.    Females  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
labject  to  the  caprices  of  ftshion;  and  as  tbe 
articles  of  their  dress  are  more  manifold,  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man's  heart  ache  to  see  his  wife 
iurrooDded  by  a  multitude  of  eoUmiiret,  milliners, 
and  tire-women.     All  her  sacks  and  negligees 
most  be  altered  and  new  trimmed.    She  must  have 
new  caps,  new  laces,  new  shoes,  and  her  hair  new 
eat    She  must  have  her  taffiities  for  the  summer, 
her  flowered  silks  for  the  springand  autumn,  her 
Bttins  and  damasks  for  winter.   The  good  man  who 
aied  to  wear  the  beam  drop  ^Andeierrt,  <]nite  plain 
all  the  year  round,  with  a  long  bob^  or  tie  periwig, 
must  here  provide  himself,  with  a  camlet  suit 
trimmed  with  silver  for  spring  and  autumn,  with 
lilk  clothes  for  summer,  and  cloth  laced  with  gold 
or  velvet  for  winter  \  and  he  must  wear  his  bag- 
vig  c  i!a  pigeem.    This  variety  of  dress  is  absolutely 
mdiipensable  for  all  those  who  pretend  to  any  rank 
above  the  mere  bourgeois.    On  his  return  to  his 
own  county,  all  this  mpperv  is  useless.  He  cannot 
appear  in  Iiondon  until  ne  has  under^ne  another 
tboroogh  metamorphosis ;  so  that  he  will  have  some 
Rason  to  think,  that  the  tradesmen  of  F^ris  and 
Ixxidon  have  combined  to  lay  him  under  con- 
tribution.   And  they,  no  doubt,  are  the  directors 
wbo  regulate  the  mahions  iu  both  capitals;  tbe 
Segliah,  however,  in  a  subordinate  capacity :  for 
tbe  poppets  of  their  making  will  not  pass  at  Paris, 
oor  bdeed  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  whereas, 
a  French  petit-maitre  is  reckoned  a  complete  fi|pure 
erery  where,  London  not  excepted.    Since  it  is  so 
mnch  the  humour  of  the  English  to  run  abroad,  I 
viah  they  had  antigallican  spirit  enough  to  produce 
themselves  in  their  own  genuine  Engush  dress,  and 
tKat  the  French  modes  with  the  same  philosophical 
Motempt  which  was  shown  by  an  honest  gentleman, 
Hiitingnithed  by  the  name   of  Wig  Middleton. 
llttt  unshaken  patriot  still  appears  in  the  same 
l^md  of  scratch  periwig,  skimming-dish  hat,  and 
slit  aieeve,  which  were  worn  five-anil-twenty  years 
fgo,  and  has  invariably  persisted  in  this  garb, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  revolutions  of  the  mode.    I 
remember  a  student  in  the  Temple,  who,  after  a 
kmg  and  learned  investigation  of  the  ro  itaXar,  or 
^ntHfmi,  had  resolution  enough  to  let  his  brard 
(now,  and  wore  it  in  all  pnbiio  placet,  until  his  bar 


at  law  applied  for  a  oommisrion  of  lunacy  against 
him ;  then  he  submitted  to  the  rasor  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  found  mm  compos. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  most 
reputable  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  of  Paris  think 
it  no  disgrace  to  practise  the  most  shameftil  im- 
position. I  mvseu  Imow  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
most  creditable  marekandt  hi  this  capital,  who 
demanded  six  firancs  an  ell  for  some  lutestrings, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast  at  the  same  time, 
and  ^Glaring  en  cofueimee  that  it  cost  him  within 
three  sols  of  the  money.  Tef,  in  less  than  three' 
minutes,  he  sold  it  for  four  and  a  half^  and  when 
the  buyer  upbraided  him  with  his  former  declara- 
tion, he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  saying,  i/  fitut 
marehander,  I  don  t  mention  this  as  a  ^irticolar 
instance.  The  same  mean  disisgenuity  is  univenal 
all  over  France,  as  I  have  been  mformed  by  several- 
persons  of  veracity. 

The  next  letter  you  have  from  me  will  probably 
be  dated  at  Nismes,  or  Montpelier.  Meanwhile,  t 
am  ever  Yours. 


LETTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

Parii,  October  It,  1769, 
Madav, — ^I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  the  remarks 
I  have  made  on  the  characters  of  the  French  people 
can  aiFord  yon  the  satisfaction  you  require,  mth 
respect  to  the  ladies,  I  can  only  judge  from  their 
exteriors ;  but,  indeed,  these  are  so  characteristie, 
that  one  can  hardly  judge  amiss ;  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  a  woman  of  taste  and  sentiment  may  be 
so  over-ruled  b^  the  absurdity  of  what  is  called 
fiuhion,  as  to  ngect  reason,  and  disguise  nature,  in 
order  to  become  ridiculous  or  frightful  That  this 
may  be  the  case  with  some  inmviduals,  is  very 
possible.  I  have  known  it  happen  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  follies  of  the  French  are  adopted, 
and  exhibited  in  the  most  awkward  imitation.  But 
the  general  prevalence  of  those  preposterous  modes, 
is  a  plain  proof  that  there  is  a  g^eral  want  of  taste, 
and  a  general  depravity  of  nature.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  describe  the  particulars  of  a  French 
iadv's  dress.  These  you  are  mudi  better  acquainted 
with  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  But  tiiis  I  will  be 
bold  to  affirm,  that  France  is  the  general  reservoir 
from  which  all  the  absurdities  of  fiiOse  taste,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  have  overflowed  the  different 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe.  The  springs  that 
fill  this  reservoir  are  no  otner  than  vanity  and 
ignorance.  It  would  be  superfiuous  to  attempt 
proving  from  the  nature  of  things,  from  tibe  first 
principles  and  use  of  dress,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
sideration of  natural  beauty,  and  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  who  oertunly  understood  it  as  well  as 
the  connoisseurs  of  these  days,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  monstrous,  inconvenient,  and  contemptible, 
that  the  fimhion  of  modem  drapery.  Ton  yourself 
are  well  aware  of  all  its  defects,  and  have  often 
ridiculed  them  in  mv  hearing.  I  sh^  only  men- 
tion one  particular  of  dress  essential  to  the  fiishion 
in  this  country,  which  seems  to  me  to  canr  human 
affectation  to  tiie  very  frrthest  verge  of  foUv  and 
extravagance}  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
fiuses  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  When 
the  Indian  chiefb  were  in  England,  every  body 
ridiculed  their  preposterous  method  of  painting  thei^ 
cheeks  and  eye-hds ;  but  this  ridicule  was  wrong 
{.•aced.  Those  critics  ought  to  have  considered 
that  the  Indians  do  not  use  paint  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  i  hot  in  order  to  be  the  more  ter- 
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rible  to  their  enemies.    It  is  geqerally  supposed, 
I  think,  that  your  sex  make  use  of  yora  and  yermil- 
lion  for  very  different  purposes ;  namely,  to  help  a 
bad  or  fadcKi  complexion,  to  heighten  Uie  gracies, 
or  conceal  the  defects  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
ravages  of  time.    I  shall  not  inquire  at  present 
whemer  it  is  just  and  honest  to  impose  m  this 
manner  on  mankind.    If  it  is  not  honest,  it  may  be 
allowed   to  be  artful  and  politic,  and  shows,  at 
least,  a  desire  of  being  agreeable.    But  to  lay  it  on 
as  the  &shion  in  France  prescribes  to  all  the  ladies 
of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear  without 
this  badge  of  distinction,  is  to  disguise  themselves 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  ihem  odious  and 
detestable  to  every  spectator,  who  has  the  least  re- 
lish left  for  nature  and  propriety.    As  for  ihefardj 
or  white,  with  which  their  necks  and  shoulders  are 
plastered,  it  may  be  in  some  measure  excusable,  as 
their  skins  are  naturally  brown,  or  sallow ;  but  the 
rou^f  which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin 
up  to  the  eyes,  without  the  least  art  or  dexterity, 
not  only  destroys  all  distinction  of  features,  but 
renders  the  aspect  really  frightful,  or  at  best  con- 
veys nothing  but  ideas  of  disgust  and  aversion. 
Tou  know  that,  without  this  horrible  masque,  no 
married  lady  is  admitted  at  court,  or  in  any  polite 
assembly  $  and  that  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction  which 
no  bourgeois  dare  assume.    Ladies  of  fashion  only 
have  the  privilege  of  exposing  themselves  in  these 
ungracious  colours.    As  their  faces  are  concealed 
under  a  false  complexion,  so  their  heads  are  covered 
with  a  vast  load  of  &lse  hair,  which  is  frizsied  on 
the  forehead,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  woolly 
heads  of  the  Guinea  negroes.    As  to  the  natural 
hue  of  it,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for 
powder  makes  every  head  of  hair  of  the  same  colour; 
and  no  woman  appears  in  this  country,  from  the 
moment  she  rises  till  night,  without  being  com- 
pletely whitened.    Powder  or  meal  was  first  used 
m  Europe  by  the  Poles,  to  conceal  their  scald 
heads ;  but  the  present  fashion  of  using  it,  as  well 
as  the  modish  method  of  dressing  the  hair,  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots,  who 
grease  their  woolly  heads  with  mutton  suet,  and 
then  paste  it  over  with  the  powder  called  huchu. 
lu  like  manner  the  hair  of  our  fine  ladies  is  frizzled 
into  the  appearance  of  negro's  wool,  and  stifiTened 
with  an  abominable  paste  of  hog*s  grease,  tallow, 
and  white  powder.  The  present  nshion,  therefore, 
of  painting  the  ftce,  and  adorning  the  head,  adopted 
by  the  beau  monde  in  France,  is  taken  from  those 
two  polite  nations,  the  Chickesaws  of  America,  and 
the  Hottentots  of  Africa.  On  the  whole,  when  I  see 
one  of  those  fine  creatures  sailing  along,  in  her 
tawdry  robes  of  silk  and  gauze,  drilled  and  flounced, 
and  furbeloed,  with  her  false  locks,  her  fiilse  jewels, 
her  pain^  her  patches,  and  perftmies;  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  her  as  the  vdest  piece  of  sophis- 
tication that  art  ever  produced. 
.  This  hideous  mask  of  painting,  though  destruc- 
tive of  all  beauty,  is,  however,  fiivourable  to  natural 
homeliness  and  deformity.    It  accustoms  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sex,  and  in  time  reconciles  them  to 
frightful  objects ;  it  disables  them  from  perceiving 
any  distinction  of  features  between  woman  and 
woman  ;  and  by  reducing  all  faces  to  a  level,  gives 
every  female  an  equal  cluuice  for  an  admirer ;  being 
in  this  particular  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Lacedemonians,  who  were  obliged  to  choose 
their  help-mates  in  the  dark.    In  what  manner  the 
insides  of  their  heads  are  furnished,  I  would  not 


presume  to  judge  from  the  conversation  of  a  very 
few  to  whom  I  have  had  aotess.    But  from  the 
nature  of  tiieir  education,  which  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed, and  the  natural  vivacity  of  their  tempen, 
I  should  expect  neither  sense,  sentiment,  nor  dis- 
cretion.  From  the  nursery,  they  are  allowed,  sod 
even  encouraged,  to  say  every  thing  that  codmi 
uppermost ;  by  which  means  uiey  acquire  a  vob- 
bihty  of  ton^e,  and  a  set  of  phrases,  which  consti- 
tutes what  IS  called  polite  conversation.    At  tbe 
same  time  they  obtain  an  absolute  conquest  over 
all  sense  of  sluune,  or  rather  thev  avoid  acqairin; 
this  troublesome  sensation ;  for  it  is  certainly  no 
innate  idea.    Those  who  have  not  governesses  at 
home  are  sent  for  a  few  years  to  a  convent,  where 
they  lay  in  a  fund  of  superstition  that  serves  them 
for  life.    But  I  never  heard  they  had  the  letit 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  mind,  of  exerdaof 
the  powers  of  reason,  or  of  imbibing  a  taste  for 
letters,  or  any  rational  or  useful  accomplishme&L 
After  being  taught  to  prattle,  to  dance  and  play  it 
cards,  they  are  deemed  sufficiently  qualified  to 
appear  in  the  grand  mtmde,  and  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  that  high  rank  and  station  in  life.    In 
mentioning  cards,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  they 
learn  to  play  not  barely  for  amusement,  butalso  vith 
a  view  to  advantage ;  and,  indeed,  you  seldom  meet 
with  a  native  of  France,  whether  male  or  femaie, 
who  is  not  a  complete  gamester,  well  vened  in  all 
the  subtleties  and  finesses  of  the  art    This  is  like- 
wise the  case  all  over  Italy.  A  lady  of  a  great  house 
in  Piedmont,  having  four  sons,  makes  no  scruple  lo 
declare,  that  the  first  shall  represent  the  fiunily « the 
second  enter  into  the  army,  the  third  into  the  ehoith, 
and  that  she  will  breed  tbe  fourth  a  gamester.  These 
noble  adventurers  devote  themselves  in  a  particolar 
manner  to  the  entertainment  of  travellers  from  our 
country,  because  the  English  are  supposed  to  be 
full  of  money,  rash,  incautious,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  play.    But  such  a  sharper  is  most  dangerooi, 
when  he  himts  in  couple  with  a  female.    I  bare 
known  a  French  count  and  his  wife,  who  foand 
means  to  lay  the  most  wuy  luder  eontribation. 
He  was  smooth,  supple,  officious,  and  attentive.  She 
was  young,  handsome,  unprincipled,  and  artfuL  If 
the  Englishman  marked  for  prey  was  found  upon  hk 
guard  against  the  designs  of  the  husband,  then 
madam  plies  him  on  the  side  of  gallantry.    She 
displayed  all  the  attractions  of  her  person.    She 
sung,  danced,  ogledii  sighed,  oomplunented,  sod 
complained.   If  1m  was  insensible  to  all  her  channt, 
she  flattered  his  vanity,  and  piqued  his  pride,  by 
extolling  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the  English ; 
and  if  he  proved  deaf  to  all  these  insinnations,  she. 
as  her  last  stake,  endeavoured  to  interest  hit  hu- 
manity and  compassion.  She  expatiated,  with  tean 
in  her  eyes,  on  the  cruelty  and  mdifEerence  of  her 
great  relations ;  represented  that  her  husband  was 
no  more  than  the  cadet  of  a  noble  fiunilj ;  that  his 
provision  was  by  no  means  suitable,  either  to  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  or  the  generosity  of  his  disposi- 
tion.   Ttiat  he  had  a  lawsuit  of  great  oonseqneBce 
depending,  which  had  drained  all  his  finances ;  sad, 
finally,  tlmt  they  should  be  both  ruined,  if  they 
could  not  find  some  generous  fnend,  who  wodd 
accommodate  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  bring  the 
cause  to  a  determination.    Those  who  are  not  acts- 
ated  by  such  scandalous  motives,  become  gaaaeciert 
from  mere  habit,  and,  having  nothing  more  solid 
to  engage  their  thoughts,  or  employ  their  time, 
consume  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  this  worst  vi 
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all  dittipotion.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  general«nile.  I  know  that  France 
has  produced  a  Maintenon,  a  Sevigne,  a  Scuderi,  a 
Dacier,  and  a  Chatelet ;  bat  I  would  no  more  de- 
duce the  general  character  of  the  French  ladies 
from  these  examples,  than  I  would  call  a  field  of 
hemp  a  flower-garden,  because  there  might  be  in  it 
a  few  lilies  or  nuiunculua  planted  bj  the  hand  of 
accident 

Woman  has  been  defined  a  weaker  man ;  but  in 
this  country,  the  men  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
ridiculous  and  insignificant  than  the  women.  They 
certainly  are  more  disagreeable  toarational  inquirer, 
because  they  are  more  troublesome.  Of  idl  the 
coxcombs  on  the  fkee  of  the  earth,  a  French  petit- 
maltre  is  the  most  impertinent;  and  they  are  all 
petit'tnaltreM,  from  the  marquis  who  glitters  in  lace 
and  embroidiery,  to  the  ^aiyon  barbier  covered  with 
meal,  who  stmts  with  his  hair  in  a  long  queue,  and 
his  hat  under  his  arm.  I  have  already  obserred, 
that  Tanity  is  the  great  and  universal  mover  among 
all  racks  and  degrees  of  people  in  this  nation ;  and 
as  they  take  no  pains  to  conc^  or  control  it,  they 
are  hurried  by  it  into  the  most  ridiculous,  and, 
indeed,  intolerable  extravagance. 

Wboi  I  talk  of  the  French  nation,  I  must  again 
except  a  great  number  of  individuals  from  the 
general  censure.  Though  I  have  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  i^orance,  folly,  and  presumption 
which  characterise  the  generality,  I  cannot  but 
respect  the  talents  of  many  great  men,  who  have 
emmently  distinguished  themselves  in  every  art 
and  science.  These  I  shall  always  revere  and  es- 
teem as  creatares  <^  a  superior  species^  produced, 
for  the  wise  purposes  of  Providence,  among  the 
refose  of  mankind.  It  would  be  absurd  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Welsh  or  Highlanders  are  a  gigantic 
people,  becanse  those  mountains  mav  have  produced 
a  few  individuals  near  seven  feet  high.  It  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  supppose  the  French  are  a 
nation  of  philosophers,  b^nse  France  has  given 
birta  to  a  Des  Cartes,  a  Maupertuis,  a  Reaumur, 
and  a  Bnffon. 

I  shall  not  even  deny,  that  the  French  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  natm^  capacity ;  but  they  are, 
at  the  same  time,  remarkable  for  a  natural  levity, 
which  hinders  their  youth  from  cultivating  that 
capacity.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  most  prepos- 
terous education,  and  the  example  of  a  giddy 
people,  engaged  in  the  most  frivolous  pursuits.  A 
frenchman  is  bj  some  Jesuit,  or  other  monk, 
taught  to  read  his  mother  tongue,  and  to  say  his 
prayers  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand.  He 
ieams  to  dance  and  to  fence,  by  the  masters  of 
those  noble  sciences.  He  becomes  a  complete  con- 
noisseur in  dressing  hair,  and  in  adorning  his  own 
person,  under  Uie  nands  and  instructions  of  his 
barber  and  valet-de-chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play 
«pon  the  flute  or  the  fiddle,  he  is  altogether  irresis- 
tible: Bat  he  piques  himself  upon  Ming  polished 
aboTe  the  natives  of  any  other  country  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  frdr  sex.  In  the  course  of  this 
communicatioD,  with  which  he  is  indulged  from 
his  tender  years,  he  learns  like  a  parrot,  by  rote, 
the  whole  circle  of  French  compliments,  which 
you  know  are  a  set  of  phrases,  ridiculous  even  to  a 
prorerb ;  and  these  he  throws  out  indiscriminately 
to  ail  women  without  distinction,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  kind  of  address  which  is  here  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  gallantry ;  it  is  no  more  than  his 
making  love  to  every  woman  who  will  give  him  the 


hearing.  It  is  an  exercise,  by  the  repetition  of 
which  he  becomes  very  pert,  very  &miliar,  and 
very  impertinent  Moaesty,  or  diffidence,  I  have 
already  said,  is  utterly  unknown  among  them,  and 
therefore  I  wonder  there  should  be  a  term  to  ex- 
press it  in  their  language. 

If  I  was  obliged  to  define  pohteness,  I  should 
call  it  the  art  of  making  one's  self  agreeable.  I 
think  it  an  art  that  necessarily  implies  a  sense  of 
decorum,  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  These  are 
qualities,  of  which  (as  ihr  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe)  a  Frenchman  has  no  idea;  therefore  he 
never  can  be  deemed  polite,  except  by  those  per- 
sons among  whom  they  are  as  httle  understood. 
His  first  aim  is  to  adorn  his  own  person  with  what 
he  calls  fine  clothes,  that  is,  the  frippery  of  the 
fiishion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  heart  of  a  female, 
unimproved  by  reason,  and  untinctured  with  na- 
tural good  sense,  should  flutter  at  the  sight  of  such 
a  gaiKly  thing,  amon^  the  number  of  her  ad- 
mirers. This  impression  is  enforced  by  fustian 
compliments,  which  her  own  vanit}'  interprets  in  a 
literal  sense,  and  still  more  confirmed  by  the  assi- 
duous attention  of  the  gallant,  who^  indeed,  has 
nothing  else  to  mind.  A  Frenchman,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mingling  with  the  females  from  his 
infancy,  not  only  becomes  acquainted  with  all  their 
customs  and  humours,  but  grows  wonderfully  alert 
in  performing  a  thousand  little  offices,  which  are 
overiookfed  by  other  men,  whose  time  hath  been 
spent  in  making  more  valuable  acquisitions.  He 
enters,  without  ceremony,  a  lady's  bed-chamber 
while  she  is  in  bed,  reaches  her  whatever  she 
wants,  airs  her  shift,  and  helps  to  put  it  on.  He 
attends  at  her  toilette,  regulates  the  distribution  of 
her  patches,  and  advises  where  to  lay  on  the  paint 
If  he  visits  her  when  she  is  dressed,  and  perceives 
the  least  impropriety  in  her  coeffure^  he  insists 
upon  adjusting  it  witn  his  own  hands.  If  he  sees 
a  curl,  or  even  a  single  hair  amiss,  he  produces  a 
comb,  his  scissors,  and  pomatum,  and  sets  it  to 
rights  with  the  dexterity  of  a  professed  fri$ewr. 
He  squires  her  to  every  place  she  visits,  either  on 
business  or  pleasure ;  and,  by  dedicating  his  whole 
time  to  her,  renders  himself  necessary  to  her  oc- 
casions. This  I  take  to  be  the  most  agreeable  side 
of  his  character.  Let  us  view  him  on  the  quarter 
of  impertinence.  A  Frenchman  pries  into  all  your 
secrets  with  the  most  impudent  and  importunate 
curiosity,  and  then  discloses  them  without  remorse. 
If  you  are  indisposed,  he  questions  you  about  the 
symptoms  of  your  disorder  with  more  freedom 
than  your  physician  would  presume  to  use ;  ver^ 
often  m  the  grossest  terms.  He  then  proposes  his 
remedy  (for  uey  are  all  quacks),  he  prepares  it  with- 
out your  knowledge,  and  worries  yon  with  solicita- 
tion to  take  it,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  you  have  chosen  to 
take  care  of  your  health.  Let  you  be  ever  so  ill, 
or  averse  to  company,  he  forces  himself  at  all 
times  into  your  bed-chamber,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  give  him  a  peremptory  refiisal,  he  is  affronted.  I 
have  known  one  of  those  petit-midtres  insist  upon 
paying  regular  visits  twice  a  dav  to  a  poor  gentle- 
man who  was  delirious;  and  he  conversed  with 
him  on  different  subjects,  till  he  was  in  his  last 
agonies.  This  attendance  is  not  the  effect  of  at- 
tachment or  regard,  but  of  sheer  vanity,  that  he 
may  afterwards  boast  of  his  charity  and  humane 
disposition ,  though  of  all  the  people  I  have  ever 
known,  I  think  the  French  are  ue  least  capable  of 
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feelinff  for  the  distrevses  of  their  fellow-creatares. 
TheirheartB  are  not  susceptible  of  deep  impressioiis ; 
and,  such  is  their  levity,  that  the  imagination  has 
not  time  to  brood  long  over  any  disagreeable  idea 
or  sensation.  As  a  Frenchman  piques  himself  on 
his  gallantry,  he  no  sooner  makes  a  conquest  of  a 
female's  heart,  than  he  exposes  her  character,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  vanity.  Nay,  if  he  should 
miscarry  in  his  schemes,  he  will  forge  letters  and 
stories,  to  the  ruin  of  the  lady's  reputation.  This  is 
a  species  of  perfidy  which  one  would  think  should 
render  them  odious  and  detestable  to  the  whole 
sex ;  but  the  case  is  otherwise.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  but  women  are  never  better  leased  than 
when  they  see  one  another  exposed;  and  every 
individual  has  such  confidence  in  her  own  superior 
charms  and  discretion,  that  she  thinks  she  can  fix 
the  most  volatile,  and  reform  the  most  treacherous 
lover. 

If  a  Frenchman  is  admitted  into  your  family, 
and  distinguished  by  repeated  marks  of  your 
friendship  and  regard,  the  first  return  he  makes 
for  your  civilities  is  to  make  love  to  your  wife,  if 
she  18  handsome ;  if  not,  to  your  sister,  or  daughter, 
or  niece.  U  he  suffers  a  repulse  from  your  wife, 
or  attempts  in  vain  to  debauch  jour  sister,  or 
your  daughter,  or  yovr  niece,  he  will,  rather  thsuu 
not  play  the  traitor  with  his  galland*y,  make  his 
addiesses  to  your  grandmother;  and  ten  to  one 
but  in  one  shape  or  another,  he  will  find  means  to 
ruin  the  peace  of  a  ^B^milv,  in  which  he  has  been 
so  kindly  entertained.  What  he  cannot  accomplish 
by  dint  of  compliment,  and  personal  attendance, 
he  will  endeavour  to  effect  by  reinforcin||[  these 
with  billet-doux,  son^  and  verses,  of  which  he 
always  makes  a  provision  for  such  purposes.  If 
he  is  detected  in  these  efiiarts  of  treachery,  and 
reproached  with  his  ingratitude,  he  impudently 
declares,  that  what  he  had  done  was  no  more  than 
simple  gallantry,  considered  in  France  as  an  indis- 
pensable duty  on  every^  man  who  pretended  to  good 
breeding.  Nay,  he  will  even  affirm,  that  his  en- 
deavours to  corrupt  your  wife,  or  deflower  your 
daughter,  were  the  most  genuine  prooft  he  could 
give  of  his  particular  regm  for  your  family. 

If  a  Frenchman  is  capable  of  real  firiendship,  it 
must  certainly  be  the  most  disagreeable  present  he 
can  possibly  make  to  a  man  of  a  true  English  cha^ 
racter.  You  know,  madam,  we  are  natunlly  taci- 
turn, soon  tired  of  impertinence,  and  much  sutject 
to  fits  of  disgust  Your  French  friend  intrudes 
upon  you  at  ul  hours ;  he  stuns  yon  with  his  loqua- 
city ;  he  teases  you  with  impertinent  questions  about 
your  domestic  and  private  affiurs ;  he  attempts  to 
meddle  in  all  your  concerns ;  and  forces  his  advice 
upon  von  witlLthe  most  unwearied  importunity;  he 
asks  the  price  of  every  thing  vou  wear,  and,  so  sure 
as  you  tell  him,  undervalues  it  without  hesitation ; 
he  aflkms  it  is  in  a  bad  taste,  ill  contrived,  ill  made ; 
that  you  have  been  imposed  upon  both  with  respect 
to  the  fiuhion  and  the  price ;  that  the  man^uis  of 
this,  or  the  countess  of  that,  has  one  that  is  per- 
fectly elegant,  quite  in  the  bim  ton,  and  yet  it  cost 
her  utde  more  than  yon  gave  for  a  thing  that  no- 
bodv  would  wear. 

If  there  were  &7e  hundred  dishes  at  table,  a 
Frenchman  will  eat  of  all  of  them,  and  then  com- 
plain he  has  no  f4>petite — ^this  I  have  several  times 
remarked :  a  friend  of  mine  gained  a  considerable 
wager  upon  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  the  peHt- 
maUre  ate  of  fourteen  different  plates,  besides  the 


dessert :  then  disparaged  the  cook,  declaring  he  wi» 
no  better  than  a  momuton,  or  turnspit 

The  French  have  a  most  ridiculous  fondness  for 
their  hair ;  and  this  I  believe  they  inherit  Iran 
their  remote  ancestors.  The  first  race  of  French 
kings  were  distinguished  by  their  long  hair,  and  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  this  country  consider  it  as  &n 
indispensable  ornament  A  Frenchman  will  sooDer 
part  with  lus  reUgion  than  with  his  hair,  which, 
mdeed,  no  consideration  will  induce  lum  to  for^ga 
I  know  a  gentleman  afflicted  with  a  continual  head- 
ache, and  a  defluxion  on  his  eyes,  who  was  told  hj 
his  physician,  that  the  best  chance  he  had  for  being 
cured,  would  be  to  have  his  head  close  shaved,  and 
bathed  ever]^  day  in  cold  water.  "  Howl"  cried  he; 
**  cut  my  hur?  Mr.  doctor,  vour  most  humble  ser- 
vant I"  He  dismissed  his  imysician,  lost  his  eje- 
si^ht,  and  almost  his  senses,  and  is  now  led  about 
with  his  hair  in  a  bag,  and  a  piece  of  green  silk 
hanging  like  a  screen  before  his  face.  Count  Saie, 
and  other  military  writers,  have  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  a  soldier's  wearing  a  long  head  of  hair; 
nevertheless  every  soldier  in  this  country  wean  t 
lon^  queue,  which  makes  a  delicate  mark  on  his 
white  clothing ;  and  this  ridiculous  foppery  has  de- 
scended even  to  the  lowest  class  of  people.  The 
dicrotUwr^  who  cleans  ^our  shoes  at  the  comer  of 
the  Pont  Neuf^  has  a  tail  of  this  kind  handling  down 
to  his  rump,  and  even  the  peasant  who  drives  an  sm 
loaded  with  dung,  wears  his  hair  en  qiieuef  though 
perhaps  he  has  neither  shirt  nor  breechea.  This  is 
the  ornament  upon  which  he  bestows  much  time 
and  pains,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  which  he  finds 
full  gratification  for  his  vanity.  Considering  the 
harsh  features  of  the  common  people  in  this  eonn- 
try,  their  diminutive  stature,  their  grimaces,  and 
tluLt  long  appendage,  they  have  no  small  resem- 
blance to  lar^  baboons  walking  upright ;  and  per- 
haps this  similitude  has  hdped  to  entul  upon  them 
the  ridicule  of  their  neighbours. 

A  French  friend  tires  out  your  patience  with  long 
visits ;  and  for  from  taking  the  most  palpable  hioti 
to  withdraw,  when  he  perceives  you  uneasy,  be 
observes  vou  are  low-spinted,  and  therefore  declares 
he  will  keep  you  company.  Thb  perseveranoe 
shows  that  he  must  either  be  void  of  all  p«ietratioD, 
or  that  his  disposition  must  be  truly  diaboIicaL 
Rather  than  be  tormented  with  such  a  fiend,  a  man 
had  better  turn  him  out  of  doors,  even  though  ai 
the  haiard  of  being  run  through  tiie  body. 

The  French  are  generally  counted  insincere,  and 
taxed  with  want  of  generosity ;  but  I  think  these 
reproaches  are  not  well  founded.  Hi^  flown  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  and  attachment  constitute  the 
language  of  common  compliment  in  this  country, 
and  are  never  supposed  to  be  understood  in  the 
literal  acceptatum  <»  the  words;  and  if  their  acts  of 
generosity  are  but  verv  rare,  we  ought  to  ascribe 
tiiat  rarity,  not  so  much  to  a  deficiency  of  generous 
sentiments,  as  to  their  vanity  and  ostentation,  which, 
engrossing  all  their  fonds,  utterly  disable  them  frcon 
exerting  £e  virtues  of  beneficence.  Vanity,  indeed, 
predominates  among  all  ranks  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  are  the  grratest  egotists  in  the  worid ;  and 
the  most  insignificant  individual  talks  in  company 
with  the  same  conceit  and  arrogance  as  a  perno  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Neither  conscious  poverty 
nor  disgrace  will  restrain  him  in  the  least,  either 
from  assuming  his  full  share  of  the  convenntion,or 
making  his  addresses  to  the  finest  lady  whom  he 
has  the  smallest  <^portunity  to  approaohi  norti  he 
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reatnnned  oy  anj  other  eonAideration  whatsoeyer. 
It  is  all  one  to  him  whether  he  himself  has  a  wife  of 
his  own,  or  the  hidy  a  husband ;  whether  she  is  de- 
sired for  the  cloister,  or  pre-engaged  to  his  best 
fhend  and  benefhctor.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
his  addresses  cannot  bat  be  acceptable ;  and  if  he 
meets  with  a  repolse,  he  condemns  her  taste,  bat 
nerer  doabts  his  own  qoalifications. 

I  hare  a  great  many  things  to  saj  of  their  mili- 
tuj  character,  and  their  ponctihos  of  honoar, 
which  last  are  equally  absurd  and  pemicioos ;  but 
ss  this  letter  has  run  to  an  unconscionable  length, 
I  shall  defer  them  till  another  opportunity.  Mean- 
while I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  yery  particular 
esteem.       Madam,  your  most  obedient  seryant 


LETTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

Lyons,  October  19, 176S. 

Deab  Sm, — ^I  was  fkyonred  with  yours  at  Ftois 
and  look  upon  your  reproaches  as  the  proof  of  your 
friendship.  The  truth  is,  I  considered  tJl  the  letters 
IbsTe  hitnertowrittenonthe  snljectofmy  trayels,as 
written  to  your  society  in  ^eral,  though  they  haye 
been  addressed  to  one  indiyidual  of  it ;  and  if  ^ey 
contain  any  thing  that  can  ei^er  amuse  or  inform, 
I  desire  that  henceforth  all  I  send  may  be  freely 
perused  by  all  the  members. 

With  respect  to  my  hnlth,  about  which  you  so 
kindly  inquire,  I  haye  nothing  new  to  communi- 
cate. I  had  reason  to  think  th»t  my  bathing  in  the 
lea  at  Boulogne  produced  agood  effect,  in  strength- 
ening my  relaxed  fibres.  Ton  know  how  sul^ect  I 
wu  to  colds  in  England ;  that  I  could  not  stir  abroad 
after  sanset,  nor  expose  myself  to  the  smallest 
damp,  nor  walk  till  the  least  moisture  appeared  on 
my  skin,  without  being  laid  up  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortai^t  At  Pftris,  howeyer,  I  went  out  eyery 
day  with  my  hat  under  my  arm,  though  the  weMher 
was  wet  and  cold;  I  walked  in  the  garden  at  Ver- 
sailles eyen  after  it  was  dariL,  with  my  head  uncoy- 
cred,  on  a  cold  eyening,  when  the  grocmd  was  fiur 
from  being  dry ;  nay,  at  Marli,  I  sauntered  aboye  a 
mile  through  dsimp  SLUers  and  wet  grass ;  and  from 
none  of  these  risks  did  I  feel  t&e  least  inconye- 
aience. 

In  one  of  our  excursions,  we  yisited  the  manu- 
ilMtare  for  porcelain,  which  the  king  of  France  has 
established  at  the  yillage  of  St  Cloud,  on  the  road 
to  Versailles,  and  which  is  indeed  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  munificence.  It  is  a  yery  lai^  build- 
ing, both  commodious  and  magnificent,  where  a 
great  number  of  artists  are  employed,  and  where 
this  elegant  superfluity  is  carried  to  as  great  per- 
fection as  it  eyer  was  at  Dresden.  Yet,  after  all,  I 
know  not  wbe^ther  the  poroehiin  made  at  Chelsea 
nay  not  yie  with  the  productions  ei^er  of  Dresden 
orStChrad.  If  it  fiOls  short  of  either,  it  is  not  in 
the  deagp,  painting,  enamel,  or  other  ornaments, 
bm  only  in  the  composition  of  the  metal,  and  the 
method  of  managing  it  in  the  furnace.  Our  por- 
celain seems  to  be  a  partial  yitrification  of  leyi- 
gated  flint  and  fine  pipe  clay,  mixed  together  in 
a  certain  proportion ;  and  if  the  pieces  are  not  re- 
moTed  fran  the  fire  in  the  yery  critical  moment, 
thej  will  he  either  too  little  or  too  much  yitrified. 
Id  the  first  case,  I  apprehend  they  will  not  acquire 
a  proper  d^ree  of  cohesion ;  they  will  be  apt  to  be 
corroded,  discoloured,  and  to  crumble,  like  the  first 
easays  that  wero  made  at  Chelsea ;  in  the  second 
r»e,  they  will  be  little  better  than  imperfect  glass. 


There  are  three  methods  of  trayellin^  fVom  Fbris 
to  Lyons,  which,  by  the  shortest  road,  is  a  journey 
of  aibout  three  hundred  and  sixty  mites.  One  is  by 
the  diligence^  or  stage-coach,  which  performs  it  in 
five  days ;  and  eyery  passenger  pays  one  hundred 
liyres,  m  consideration  of  which,  he  not  only  has  a 
seat  in  the  carriage,  but  is  maintained  on  ihe  road. 
The  inconyeniences  attending  this  way  of  trayelling 
are  these:  you  are  crowded  into  the  carriage  to 
the  number  of  eight  persons,  so  as  to  sit  yery 
uneasy,  and  sometimes  run  the  risk  of  beinff  stifled 
among  yery  indifferent  company.  You  are  nurried 
out  of  bed,  at  four,  three,  nay,  often  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  You  are  obliged  to  eat  in  the 
French  way,  which  is  yery  disagreeable  to  an 
English  palate ;  and,  at  Chalons,  you  must  embark 
upon  the  Soane  in  a  boat,  which  conyeys  you  to 
Lyons,  so  that  the  two  last  days  of  your  journey 
are  by  water.  All  these  were  usurmountable  ob- 
jections to  me,  who  am  in  such  a  bad  state  of  health, 
troubled  with  an  asthmatic  cough,  spitting,  slow 
feyer,  and  restiessness,  which  demands  a  continual 
change  of  place,  as  well  as  Aree  air,  and  room  for 
motion.  1  was  this  day  yisited  by  two  young 
gentlemen,  sons  of  Mr.  Gustaldi,  late  minister  from 
Genoa  at  London.  I  had  seen  them  at  Barisi  at 
the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Douglas.  They  came 
hither  with  their  conductor  in  the  dUigence,  and 
assured  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable 
than  their  situation  in  that  carriage. 

Another  way  of  trayelling  in  this  country  is  to 
hire  a  coach  and  four  horses ;  and  this  method  I 
was  inclined  to  take.  But  when  I  went  to  the 
bureau,  where  alone  these  yoitures  are  to  be  had,  I 
was  giyen  to  understand,  that  it  would  cost  me 
six-and-twenty  guineas,  and  trayel  so  slow  that  I 
should  be  ten  daysuponthe  road.  These  carriages 
are  let  by  the  same  persons  who  turn  the  diligence ; 
and  for  this  tiiey  haye  an  exdusiye  priyilege,  which 
makes  them  yery  saucy  and  insolent  When  I 
mentioned  my  seryant,  they  paye  me  to  under- 
stand, that  I  must  pay  two  liouis  d*ors  more  for  his 
seat  upon  the  coaich-box.  As  I  could  not  relish 
these  terms,  nor  brook  tiie  thoughts  of  beinff  so 
long  upon  the  road,  I  had  recourse  to  the  tnird 
method,  which  is  going  post 

In  England,  yon  know,  I  should  haye  had  nothing 
to  do  Irat  to  hire  a  couple  of  post  chaises  firom 
stage  to  stage,  with  two  horses  in  each ;  but  here 
the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The  post  is  ftrmed 
from  the  king,  who  lays  trayellers  under  contribu- 
tion fbr  his  own  benefit,  and  has  published  a  set  of  op- 
pressiye  ordonnances,  which  no  stranger  nor  natiye 
dares  transgress.  The  postmaster  finds  nothing  but 
horses  and  guides.  The  carriage  you  yourself  must 
proyide.  If  there  are  four  persons  within  the 
carriage,  jou  are  obliged  to  haye  ux  horses  and 
two  postihons ;  and  if  your  seryant  sits  on  the  out- 
side, either  before  or  behind,  you  must  pay  for  a 
seyenUi.  You  pay  double  for  the  first  stage  from 
Fftris,  and  twice  double  for  passing  through  Foun- 
tainbleau  when  the  court  is  there,  as  well  as  at 
coming  to  Lyons,  and  at  leaying  this  city.  These 
are  called  roy^  posts,  and  are  undoubtedly  a 
scandalous  imposition. 

There  are  two  post  roads  from  Pftris  to  Lyons, 
one  of  sixty-fiye  posts,  by  the  way  of  Moulins ;  the 
other  of  flifty-nine,  by  the  way  of  Dqon  in  Bur- 
ffundy.  This  last  I  chose,  partly  to  saye  sixty 
Uyres,  and  partly  to  see  the  wine  haryest  of  Bur- 
gundy, which,  I  was  told,  was  a  season  of  mirth 
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and  jollity  among  all  ranks  of  people.  I  hired  a 
very  good  coach  for  ten  Lonis  d'ors  to  Lyons,  and 
set  out  from  Paris  on  the  thirteenth  instant,  with 
six  horses,  two  postillions,  and  my  own  servant  on 
horsehack.  We  made  no  stop  at  Foontainhleau, 
though  the  court  was  there ;  hut  lay  at  Moret,  which 
is  one  stage  further,  a  very  paltry  Uttle  town ;  where, 
however,  we  found  good  accommodation. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  descrihe  the  castle  or  palace 
of  Fountiunhleau,  of  which  I  had  onlv  a  glimpse  in 
passing ;  hut  the  forest,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
stands,  is  a  nohle  chase  of  great  extent,  heantifully 
wild  and  romantic,  well  stored  with  game  of  all 
sorts,  and  ahounding  with  excellent  timher.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire ;  hut 
the  hills,  rocks,  and  mountains,  with  which  it  is 
diversified,  render  it  more  agreeahle. 

The  people  of  this  country  dine  at  noon,  and 
travellers  always  find  an  ordinary  prepared  at  every 
auhergey  or  puhUc-house,  on  the  road.  Here  thev 
sit  down  promiscuously,  and  dine  at  so  much 
a-h€«d.  llie  usual  price  is  thirty  sols  for  dinner, 
and  forty  for  supper,  including  lodging;  for  this 
moderate  expense  they  have  two  courses  and  a 
dessert  If  you  eat  in  your  own  apartment,  you 
pay,  instead  of  forty  sols,  three,  and  m  some  places 
four  livres  a*head.  I  and  my  family  could  not 
well  dispense  witib  our  tea  and  toast  in  the  morning, 
and  had  no  stomach  to  eat  at  noon.  For  my  own 
part,  I  hate  the  French  cookery,  and  ahominate 
garlic,  with  which  all  their  ragouts  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  highly  seasoned.  We  therefore 
formed  a  different  plan  of  living  upon  the  road. 
Before  we  left  Pans,  we  laid  in  a  stock  of  tea, 
chocolate,  cured  neat's  tongues,  and  Bauciaaons^  or 
Bologna  sausages,  both  of  which  we  found  in  great 
perfection  in  uuit  capital,  where  indeed  there  are 
excellent  provisions  of  all  sorts.  About  ten  in  the 
morning  we  stopped  to  breakfast  at  some  auberge, 
where  we  always  found  bread,  butter,  and  miUc. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  ordered  a  fMmlarde  or  two  to 
be  roasted,  and  these,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  were 
put  into  the  boot  of  the  coach,  together  with  bread, 
wine,  and  water.  About  two  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon, while  the  horses  were  changing,  we  laid  a 
sloth  upon  our  knees,  and  producing  our  store, 
with  a  few  earthen  plates,  discussed  our  short  meal 
without  further  ceremony.  This  was  followed  by 
a  dessert  of  grapes  and  other  fruit,  which  we  had 
also  provide£  I  must  own,  I  found  these  transient 
refreshments  much  more  agreeable  than  any  regular 
meal  I  ate  upon  the  road.  The  wine  commonly 
used  in  Bur^ndj^  is  so  weak  and  thin,  that  you 
would  not  drink  it  in  England.  The  very  best 
which  they  sell  at  Dijon,  the  capitsd  of  the  pro- 
vince,^ for  three  livres  a  bottle,  is,  in  strength,  and 
even  in  flavour,  greatly  inferior  to  what  I  have 
drank  in  London.  I  believe  all  the  first  growth  is 
either  consumed  in  the  houses  of  the  noblesse,  or 
sent  abroad  to  foreign  markets.  I  have  drank 
excellent  Burgundy  at  Brussels  for  a  florin  a  bottle ; 
that  is,  little  more  than  twenty  pence  sterling. 

The  country,  firom  the  forest  of  Fountainbleau  to 
the  Lyonnois,  through  whidi  we  passed,  is  rather 
agreeable  than  fertue,  being  part  of  Cheonpagne, 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  watered  by  three  plea- 
sant pastoral  riveis,  the  Siene,  the  Yonne,  and  the 
Soane.  The  flat  country  is  laid  out  chiefly  for 
com ;  but  produces  more  rye  than  wheat  Almost 
all  the  ground  seems  to  be  ploughed  up,  so  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  lying  faUow.    There  are 


very  few  enclosures,  scarce  any  meadow  groondi 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  a  great  scarcity  ot 
cattle.  We  sometimes  found  it  very  diAcnlt  to 
procure  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  our  tea.  In  Bar- 
gundv,  I  saw  a  peasant  ploughing  the  ground  with 
a  jack-ass,  a  lean  cow,  and  a  he-goat,  yoked  tog^- 
ther.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  a  great  number 
of  black  cattle  are  bred  and  fed  on  the  mountains 
of  Burgundy,  which  are  the  highest  lands  in  France; 
but  I  saw  very  few.  The  peasants  in  France  are 
so  wretchedly  poor,  and  so  much  oppressed  by 
their  landlords,  that  they  cannot  affonl  to  enclose 
their  grounds,  or  give  a  proper  respite  to  their 
lands;  or  to  stock  their  farms  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  black  cattle  to  produce  the  necessarf 
manure,  without,  which  agnculture  can  never  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed,  what- 
ever efforts  a  few  individuals  may  make  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  estates,  husbandry  in  France 
will  never  be  generally  improved,  until  the  fanner 
is  free  and  independent 

From  the  frequency  of  towns  and  villages,  I 
should  imagine  this  country  is  very  populous ;  yet, 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  towns  are  in  general 
thinly  inhabited.  1  saw  a  good  number  of  country 
seats  and  plantations  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
on  each  side ;  and  a  great  many  convents,  sweetly 
situated,  on  rising  grounds,  where  the  air  is  mo8t 
pure,  and  the  prospect  most  agreeable.  It  is  snr- 
prising  to  see  how  happy  the  founders  of  those 
religious  houses  have  been  in  their  choice  of  situa- 
tions, all  the  world  over. 

In  passing  through  this  country,  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  sight  of  large  ripe  clusters  of  grapes, 
entwined  with  the  briers  and  thorns  of  common 
hedges  on  the  way  side.  The  mountains  of  Bur- 
gundy are  covered  with  vines  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  and  seem  to  be  raised  by  nature  on  purpose 
to  extend  the  surface,  and  to  expose  it  the  more  ad- 
vantageously to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  vendax^ 
was  but  just  begun,  and  the  people  were  employed  in 
gathering  the  grapes ;  but  I  saw  no  signs  of  festivity 
among  them.  Perhaps  their  joy  was  a  little  damped 
by  the  bad  prospect  of  their  harvest;  for  they  com- 
plained that  the  weather  had  been  so  unfiavourabk 
as  to  hinder  the  grapes  fh>m  ripening.  I  thought 
indeed,  there  was  something  uncomfortable  in  see- 
ing the  vinta^  thus  retarded  till  the  beginning  of 
winter;  for,  m  some  parts,  I  found  the  weauier 
extremely  cold;  particularlv  at  a  place  called  Mai- 
sonneuve,  where  we  lay,  there  was  a  hard  frost 
and  in  the  morning  the  pools  were  covered  with  a 
thick  crust  of  ice.  My  personal  adventures  on  the 
road  were  such  as  will  not  bear  a  recitaL  -They 
consisted  of  pettjr  disputes  with  landladies,  post- 
masters, and  postillions.  The  highways  Mem  to 
be  perfectly  safe.  We  did  not  find  that  any  rob- 
benes  were  ever  conunitted,  although  we  did  not 
see  one  of  the  mcurichauMMe  from  Iws  to  Lyons. 
You  know  the  mar^chavsae  are  a  body  of  troopen 
well  mounted,  maintained  in  France  as  safeguards 
to  the  public  roads.  It  is  a  reproach  upon  England, 
that  some  such  patrol  is  not  appointed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  travellers. 

At  Sens,  in  Champagne,  my  servant,  who  had 
rode  on  before  to  b^peak  fruh  horses,  told  me, 
that  the  domestic  of  another  company  had  been 
provided  before  him,  although  it  was  not  his  turn, 
as  he  had  arrived  later  at  me  post  Provoked  at 
this  partiality,  I  resolved  to  chide  the  postmaster, 
and  accordingly  addressed  myself  to  a  pemo  who 
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stood  kt  the  door  of  the  anbcf^  He  vas  a  jolly 
ti^re^  &t  and  fiur^  dressed  in  an  odd  kind  Of  gsrb, 
with  a  gold-laced  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  cambric 
handkerchief  pinned  to  his  middle.  The  sight  of 
such  a  fiintastic  petit-maitre  in  the  character  of  a 
{vostmaster  increased  my  spleen.  I  called  to  him 
vith  an  air  of  anthority,  mixed  with  indignation, 
and  when  he  came  up  to  the  coach,  asked,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  if  he  did  not  understand  the  king's 
ordonnance  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  posts? 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast;  but  before  he 
could  make  any  answer,  I  pulled  out  the  post-book, 
and  began  to  read  with  great  vociferation  the 
article  which  orders  that  the  trayeller  who  comes 
first  shall  be  first  served.  By  this  time  the  fresh 
horses  being  put  to  the  carriage,  and  the  postillions 
moDDted,  the  eoach  set  off  all  of  a  sudden  with 
oncommon  nieed.  I  imagined  the  postmaster  had 
given  the  fdlows  a  signal  to  be  gone,  and,  in  this 
penoasion,  thrusting  my  head  out  at  the  window, 
I  bestowed  some  epithets  upon  him,  which  must 
have  sounded  very  harah  in  the  ears  of  a  French- 
man. We  stopped  for  a  refreshment  at  a  little 
town  called  Joigne-ville,  where,  by  the  by,  I  was 
scandaloosly  imposed  upon,  and  even  abused  by  a 
virago  of  a  landlady ;  then  proceeding  to  the  next 
stage,  I  was  given  to  understand  we  could  not  be 
applied  with  fresh  horses.  Here  I  perceived  at 
the  door  of  the  inn  the  same  person  whom  I  had 
reproached  at  Sens.  He  came  up  to  the  coach,  and 
told  me,  that  notwithstanding  wnat  the  guides  had 
said,  I  dionld  have  fresh  horses  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  imagined  he  was  roaster  both  of  this  house  and 
the  aaberge  at  Sens,  between  which  he  passed  and 
repassed  occasiomally ;  and  that  he  was  now  desirous 
of  making  me  amends  for  the  a£&ont  he  had  put 
apon  me  at  the  otiier  place.  Observing  that  one 
of  the  trunks  behind  was  a  little  displaced,  he 
assisted  my  servant  in  adjusting  it:  then  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  me,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  in  a  poet-chaise,  which  we  had  passed, 
was  an  English  gentleman  on  his  return  from  Italy. 
I  wanted  to  know  who  he  was,  and  when  he  said 
he  coold  not  tell,  I  asked  him,  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner,  why  he  had  not  inquiied  of  his  servant? 
He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  retired  to  the 
ion  door.  Having  waited  above  half  an  hour,  I 
beckoned  to  him,  and  when  he  approached,  up- 
braided him  with  having  told  me  that  I  should  be 
sapplied  with  fresh  horses  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
seemed  shocked,  and  answered,  that  he  thought  he 
had  reason  for  what  he  had  said,  observing,  that  it 
vas  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  to  me  to  wait  for 
a  relay.  As  it  began  to  rain,  I  pulled  up  the  glass 
in  his  fiiee,  and  he  withdrew  again  to  the  door, 
seemingly  ruffled  at  my  deportment  Li  a  little 
time  the  horses  arrived,  and  three  of  them  were 
unmediately  put  to  a  very  handsome  post-chaise, 
into  which  he  stepped,  and  set  out,  accompanied  by 
a  man  in  a  rich  hvery  on  horseback.  Astonishea 
at  this  cireumstanoe,  I  asked  the  ostler  who  he 
▼u,  and  he  replied  ^at  he  was  a  man  of  fashion, 
on  seigneur,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auxenre.  I  was  much  mortified  to  find  that  I  had 
treated  a  nobleman  so  scurvUy,  and  scolded  my 
ova  people  fbr  not  having  more  penetration  than 
mysdf.  I  dare  say  he  did  not  fiul  to  descant  upon 
the  brutal  behaviour  of  the  Englishmen ;  and  uiat 
ny  mistake  served  with  him  to  confirm  the  national 
reproach  of  blnntness,  and  ill-breedin  j[,  under  which 
«e  lie  in  tins  country.    The  truth  is^  I  was  that 


day  more  than  usually  peevish,  fhmi  the  bad 
weather,  as  well  as  from  tne  dread  of  a  fit  of  the 
asthma,  with  which  I  was  threatened.  And  I  dare 
say  my  appearance  seemed  as  uncouth  to  him  as 
his  trayeUmg  dress  appeared  to  me.  I  had  a  grey 
mourning  frock  under  a  wide  great  coat,  a  bob  wig 
without  powder,  a  very  large  laced  hat,  and  a 
meagre,  wrinkled,  discontented  countenance. 

The  fourth  ni^ht  of  our  journey  we  lay  at  Maf  on, 
and  the  next  day  passed  through  the  Lyonnois, 
which  is  a  fine  country,  frdl  of  towns,  villages,  and 
gentlemen's  houses.  la  passing  through  the  Ma- 
9onnoi8,  we  saw  a  great  many  fidds  of  £dian  com, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  It 
is  made  into  flour  for  the  use  of  the  common  people, 
and  ^^oes  by  the  name  of  Turkey  wheat.  Here 
likewise,  as  well  as  in  Dau|>hin4,  they  ruse  a  vast 
quantity  of  very  laige  pompions,  with  the  contents 
of  which  they  thicken  their  soup  and  ragouts. 

As  we  travelled  onlv  while  the  sun  was  up,  on 
account  of  my  ill  health,  and  the  poet  horses  in 
France  are  in  bad  order,  we  seldom  exceeded  twenty 
leagues  a  day. 

I  was  directed  to  a  lodgbg-house  at  Lyons, 
which  being  full  they  showed  us  to  a  tavern,  where 
I  was  led  up  three  pair  of  stairs  to  an  apanment 
consisting  ox  three  paltry  chambers,  for  which  the 
people  demanded  twelve  livres  a  day.  For  dinner 
and  supper  they  asked  thirty-two,  besides  three  livres 
for  my  servant ;  so  that  my  daily  expense  would 
have  amounted  to  about  forty-seven  hvres,  exclu- 
sive of  breakfast  and  coffee  in  the  afternoon.  I 
was  so  provoked  at  this  extortion,  that,  without 
answering  one  word,  I  drove  to  another  auberge, 
where  I  now  am,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  two-and- 
thirty  livres  a  day,  for  which  I  am  very  badly 
lodged,  and  but  very  indifferently  entertained.  X 
mention  these  circumstances  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  imposition  to  which  strangers  are  subject  in 
this  country.  It  must  be  own^  however,  Uiat,  in 
the  article  of  eating,  I  might  save  half  the  money 
by  going  to  the  public  ordinary;  but  this  is  a 
scheme  of  economy,  which,  exclusive  of  other  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  neither  my  own  health, 
nor  that  of  my  wife,  permits  me  to  embrace.  My 
journey  from  Fftris  to  Lyons,  including  the  hire  of 
the  coach  and  all  expenses  on  the  road,  has  cost 
me,  within  a  few  shillmgs,  forty  Louis  d'ors.  From 
Paris  our  baggage,  though  not  plombe,  was  not 
once  examined  ull  we  arrived  in  this  city,  at  the 
gate  of  which  we  were  questioned  by  one  of  the 
searchers,  who  being  tipt  with  half  a  crown,  allowed 
us  to  proceed  without  further  inc^uiry. 

I  purposed  to  stay  in  Lyons  until  I  should  receive 
some  letters  I  expected  from  London,  to  be  for- 
warded by  mj  banker  at  Paris.  But  the  enormous 
expense  of  hving  in  this  manner  has  determined 
me  to  set  out  in  a  day  or  two  for  Montpelier, 
although  that  place  is  a  good  way  out  of  the  road 
to  Nice.  My  reasons  for  taking  that  route  I  shall 
communicate  in  my  next  Meanwhile  I  am  ever,  dear 
sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged  humble  semmt 


LETTER  THE  NINTH. 

Montpelier,  Nov.  5, 1763. 

Deab  Sib, — The  city  of  Lyons  has  been  so  often 
and  so  circumstantially  described,  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject  In- 
deed, I  know  very  little  of  it  but  what  I  have  read 
in  books ;  as  I  had  but  one  day  to  make  a  tour  of 
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the  streets,  iqiiaies,  and  other  remarkable  placet. 
The  bridge  orer  the  Rhone  eeenu  to  be  ao  sUghtly 
built,  that  I  should  imafflne  it  would  be  one  day 
carried  away  by  that  rapid  riyer ;  especially  as  the 
arches  are  so  small,  that  after  great  rains  tney  are 
sometimes  bouchSea  or  stopped  up ;  that  is,  they  do 
not  admit  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  incresused  body 
of  the  water.  In  order  to  remedy  this  dangerous 
defect,  in  some  measure,  they  found  an  artist  some 
years  ago,  who  has  removed  a  middle  pier,  and 
thrown  two  arches  into  one.  This  alteration  they 
looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  in  architecture,  thouffh 
there  is  many  a  common  mason  in  Englacd  who 
would  have  undertaken  and  performed  the  work, 
without  Taluing  himself  much  upon  the  enterprise. 
This  bridge,  no  more  than  that  of  St  Esprit,  is 
built,  not  in  a  straight  line  across  the  river,  but  with 
a  curve,  which  forms  a  convexity  to  oppose  the 
current  Such  a  bend  is  certainly  calculated  for 
the  better  resisting  the  general  impetuosity  of  the 
stream,  and  has  no  bad  effect  to  the  eye. 

Lyons  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourishing  atj ; 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  is  counted  a  healthy 
place,  and  that  the  air  oi  it  is  esteemed  &vourable 
to  pulmonic  disorders.  It  is  situated  on  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  large  rivers,  from  which  there  must  be 
a  great  evaporation,  as  well  as  from  the  lowmaishj 
grounds,  which  these  rivers  oftm  overflow.  This 
must  render  the  air  moist  frouxy,  and  even  putrid, 
if  it  was  not  well  ventilated  by  winds  finm  the 
mountains  of  Switserland ;  and  m  the  latter  end  (rf 
autumn  it  must  be  subject  to  fogs.  The  morning 
we  set  out  from  thence,  the  whole  city  and  adjacent 
plidns  were  covered  with  so  thick  a  fog,  that  we 
could  not  distinguish  from  the  coach  the  head  of  the 
foremost  mule  that  drew  it  Lyons  is  said  to  be 
very  hot  in  summer,  and  very  cold  in  winter; 
therefore,  I  ima^e,  most  abound  with  inflamma- 
tory and  intermittent  disorders  in  the  spring  and 
fidl  of  the  year. 

My  reasons  for  going  to  Montpelier,  which  is 
out  of  the  straight  road  to  Nice,  were  these :  having 
no  acquaintance  nor  correspondents  in  the  south  of 
France,  I  had  desired  my  credit  might  be  sent  to 
the  same  house  to  which  my  heavy  baggage  was 
consigned.  I  expected  to  find  my  baggage  at  Gette, 
which  is  the  sea-port  of  Montpielier ;  and  there  I 
also  hoped  to  find  a  vessel  in  which  I  nofjtki  be 
transported  by  sea  to  Nice,  without  fhrther  trouble. 
I  longed  to  try  what  effect  the  boasted  air  of  Mont- 
peUer  would  lutve  upon  my  constitution;  and  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  fiunoos  monuments  of  an- 
tiauity  in  and  about  the  ancient  city  of  Nismes, 
wiiich  is  about  eight  leagues  short  of  Montpelier. 

At  the  inn  where  we  lodged  I  found  a  return 
berlin,  belonging  to  Avignon,  with  three  mules, 
which  are  the  animals  commonly  used  for  carriages 
in  this  country.  This  I  hired  ior  five  Louis  d'ors. 
The  coach  was  large,  commodious,  and  well  fitted ; 
the  mules  were  strong  and  in  sood  order ;  and  the 
driver,  whose  name  was  Joseph,  appeared  to  be  a 
sober,  sagacious,  intelligent  fellow,  perfecthr  well 
acquainted  with  every  place  in  the  soutli  of  France. 
He  told  me  he  was  owner  of  the  coach;  but  I  after- 
wards learned  he  was  no  other  than  a  hired  servant 
I  likewise  detected  him  in  some  knavery  in  the 
course  of  our  journey,  and  plainly  perceived  he  had 
a  fellow-feeling  with  the  innkeepers  on  the  road ; 
but  in  other  respects,  he  was  very  obliging,  service- 
able and  even  entertaining.  There  are  some 
kna-'ish  practices  of  this  kifld  at  which  a  traveller 


will  do  well  to  shut  his  eyes,  for  Ins  own  ease  and 
con  venienoe.  He  will  be  lucky  if  he  has  to  do  wi  (b 
a  sensible  knave  like  Joseph,  who  nnderrtood  hii 
interest  too  well  to  be  guilty  of  very  fi^igrant  pieces 
of  imposition. 

A  man,  impatient  tobe  at  his  joumey'seiid,  will  find 
this  a  most  disagreeable  way  of  travelling.  Lb  nar 
mer  it  must  be  quite  intolerable.  The  mules  are  very 
sure,  but  very  slow.  The  journey  seldom  exoeedi 
eight  leagues,  about  fbur-and-twenty  miles  a  day, 
and  as  those  people  have  certmn  fixed  ^tages,  voo 
are  sometimes  obbged  to  rise  in  a  morning  befive 
day;  a  cireumstanoe  very  grievous  to  persons  in iD 
health.  These  inconvemences,  however,  were  over- 
balanced by  other  agrimau.  We  no  sooner  qnittcd 
Lyons  than  we  got  into  summer  weadier,  and  trs- 
velling  through  a  most  romantic  country,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  had  opportunities  from  the 
slowness  of  our  pace  to  contemplate  its  beanties  st 
leisure. 

The  rapidity  of  the  Rhone  ii^  in  m  great  mcasare, 
owing  to  its  being  confined  within  steep  banks  oo 
each  side.    These  are  formed  almost  dirongh  iti 
whole  course,  by  a  double  chain  of  mountains,  which 
rise  with  an  abrupt  ascent  from  both  banks  of  the 
river.    The  mountains  are  covered  witli  vineyards, 
interspersed  with  small  summer  houses,  and  in  manr 
places  they  aro  crowned  with  churches,  chapels,  snd 
convents,  which  add  greatly  to  the  romantic  beaut  j 
of  the  prospect    The  high  road,  as  fhr  as  Avignon, 
lies  alon^  Uie  side  of  the  river,  which  rans  shnoct 
in  a  straight  line,  and  affords  great  oonvenience  for 
inland  commerce.  Travellers  bound  to  the  soudien 
parts  of  France,  ^nerally  embark  in  the  eoeke  den 
at  Lyons,  and  ghde  down  this  river  with  great  ve- 
locity, passing  a  great  number  of  towns  and  viUsgei 
on  each  side,  whero  they  find  ordinaries  every  day 
at  dinner  and  supper.    In  good  weather  there  is  no 
danger  in  this  method  of  travelling,  till  yon  come  to 
the  Pont  St  Esprit,  where  the  stream  mns  throai^ 
the  arches  wi&  such  rapidity  that  the  boat  is 
sometimes  overset    But  those  passengers  who  sre 
under  any  apprehension  aro  landed  above  bridge, 
and  taken  in  again  after  the  boat  has  passed,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  London  bridge.    The  boats 
that  go  up  the  river  aro  drawn  against  die  stresm 
by  oxen,  which  swim  through  one  of  the  arches 
of  this  bridge,  the  driver  sitting  between  the  hcntf 
of  the  fbromost  beast  We  set  out  fh>m  Lyons  cariy 
on  Monday  morning,  and  as  a  robbery  had  been 
a  few  days  b^ro  committed  in  that  neighbomlKind, 
I  ordered  my  servant  to  load  my  musquetoon  with 
a  charge  of  eight  balla.    By  the  by,  thia  piece  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  admiration  d 
die  people  in  every  place  through  which  we  passed. 
The  carriage  no  sooner  halted  than  a  crowd  im- 
mediately surrounded  the  man  to  view  the  binnder- 
bus,  which  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  peiU 
Odium.    At  Nuys,  in  Burgundy,  he  fired  it  in  the 
air,  and  the  wicHe  mob  dispersed,  and  acampered 
off  like  a  flock  6S  sheep.    In  oor  journey  hither  we 
generally  set  out  in  a  morning  at  ngfai  o'clock,  and 
travelled  till  noon,  when  the  mules  wero  pot  up  and 
rested  a  couple  of  hours.    During  this  halt  Joseph 
went  to  dinner,  and  we  went  to  breakftst,  after  wbidi 
we  ordered  provision  for  our  refreshment  in  the 
coach,  which  we  took  about  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  halting  for  that  purpose  by  the  side  ot 
some  transparent  brook^  which  afibided  exodlent 
water  to  mix  with  our  wine.    In  this  coontr^I  was 
almost  poisoned  wiUi  garlic^  which  they  mix  in  their 
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ngonliand  all  their  nmees;  nmy,  the  smell  of  it 
peifomes  the  very  chamben,  aa  well  as  everj 
penoD  yon.  approaeh.  I  was  also  very  sick  of  beca 
JSm^  ^mwx,  aiid  other  little  birda* -which  are  served 
op  twice  a  day  at  all  ordinaries  OQ  the  road.  They 
nuke  their  appeuanee  in  Tine  kaves,  and  are 
always  half  raw,  in  which  condition  the  Frendi 
choo6e  to  eat  them,  rather  than  nm  the  risk  of 
kang  tbe  jmce  by  over-roasting. 

The  peasants  in  the  soath  of  Aance  are  poorly 
dad,  and  look  as  if  they  were  half  starved,  duninu- 
five,  flwwthy,  and  meagre ;  and  yet  the  common 
people  who  travel,  live  Inxnrionsly  on  the  road. 
ETery  carrier  and  mule-driver  has  two  meals  a  day, 
eoosistuig  each  of  a  conple  of  courses  and  adessert, 
with  tolerable  small  wine.  That  which  is  called 
hermiia^  and  grows  in  this  prorince  of  Dauphin^, 
is  sold  on  the  spot  for  three  livres  a  bottle.  The 
eommon  draoght  which  yon  have  at  meals  in  this 
eoontrv  is  remarkably  strong,  though  in  flavour 
Dmch  mferior  to  that  of  Burgundy.  The  aocom- 
modatien  is  tolerable,  though  uey  demand  (even  in 
dkii  cheap  country)  the  exorbitant  price  of  four 
fivres  a-head  for  every  meal  of  those  who  choose  to 
at  m  their  own  apartments.  I  insisted,  however, 
npon  paying  them  with  three,  which  they  received, 
thoogh  not  withoat  murmuring  and  seeming  dis- 
eoDiented.  In  this  journey  we  found  plenty  of  good 
mutton,  ^oriE,  poultry,  and  game,  including  the 
red  partridge,  which  is  near  twice  as  big  as  the 
partridge  of  England.  The  hares  are  likewise  iur- 
priffingly  large  and  juicv.  We  saw  great  flocks  of 
blaek  turkeys  feeding  m  the  flelds,  but  no  black 
cattle ;  and  milk  was  so  scarce,  that  sometimes  we 
were  obliged  to  drink  tea  without  it 

One  day,  perceiving  a  meadow  on  the  side  of  the 
road  full  of  a  flower  which  I  took  to  be  ihe  crocus, 
I  desired  my  servant  to  alight,  and  pull  some  of 
them.  He  delivered  the  musquetoon  to  Joseph, 
wiio  be^  to  tamper  with  it,  and  off  it  went  with 
a  prodigious  report,  augmented  by  an  echo  from 
the  moontuna  that  skirted  the  road.  The  mules 
were  so  frightened,  that  they  went  off  at  the  gal- 
lop; and  Joseph,  for  some  minutes,  could  neiuier 
manage  the  reins,  nor  open  his  mouth.  At  length, 
be  recoUeeted  himseU;  and  the  cattle  were  stopped, 
bj  the  assistance  of  the  servant,  to  whom  he  deli- 
Tered  the  musquetoon,  with  a  significant  shake  of 
the  head.  Then  alighting  frtmi  the  box,  he  exa- 
mined the  headaof  his  three  mules,  and  kissed  each 
of  them  in  his  tnm.  finding  they  had  received  no 
damage,  he  came  up  to  the  cmdi,  with  a  pale  visage 
and  staring  eyes,  and  said  it  was  God's  mercy  he 
bad  not  killed  his  beasts.  I  answered,  that  it  wasa 
greater  mercy  he  had  not  killed  his  passengers ; 
for  the  muazle  of  the  piece  might  have  been  directed 
osr  way  as  well  as  any  other,  and,  in  that  case, 
Joseph  might  have  been  hanged  for  murder.  **  I 
bad  as  good  be  hanged,"  said  he,  **  for  murder,  as 
benuned  by  the  loss  of  my  cattle."  This  adven- 
ture made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he 
rwoonted  it  to  every  person  we  met ;  nor  would  he 
erer  touch  the  blunderbuss  from  that  day.  I  was 
often  diverted  with  the  conversation  of  this  fellow, 
who  was  very  arch,  and  very  communicative. 
Svery  afternoon  he  used  to  stand  upon  the  foot- 
board, at  the  side  of  the  coach,  and  discourse  with 
^  an  hour  together.  Passing  by  the  gibbet  of 
Valencia,  which  stands  very  near  the  high  road, 
we  saw  one  body  hanging  quite  naked,  and  another 
*7mg  broken  on  the  wheel     I  recollected  that 


Mandrin  had  soffered  in  this  pjioe^  and  calling  to 
Joseph  to  mount  the  foot-board,  asked  if  he  had 
ever  seen  that  fomons  adventurer  ?  At  mention  of 
the  name  of  Mandrin,  the  tear  started  in  Joseph's 
eye ;  he  discharged  a  deep  n^\  or  rather  groan, 
and  told  me  he  was  his  dear  friend.  I  was  a  little 
startled  at  this  declaration ;  however,  I  concealed 
my  thoughts,  and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
character  and  exploits  of  a  man  who  had  made  such 
noise  in  the  worid. 

He  told  me  Mandrin  was  a  native  of  Valencia,  of 
mean  extraction  ;  that  he  had  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army,  and  afterwards  acted  as  malidHer,  or 
tax-gatherer ;  that,  at  length,  he  turned  canireban- 
Ser,  or  smuggler ;  and,  by  his  superior  qualities, 
nised  himself  to  the  command  of  a  formidable 
gang,  consisting  of  five  hundred  persons,  well  armed 
with  carbines  and  pistols.  He  had  fifty  horse  for 
his  troopers,  and  three  hundred  mules  for  the  car- 
riage of  his  merchandise.  His  head  quarters  were 
in  Savoy,  but  he  made  incursions  into  Dauphin^, 
and  set  the  fliarlcAatwM  at  defiance.  He  maintained 
several  bloody  skirmishes  with  these  troopers,  as 
well  as  irith  other  regular  detachments,  and,  in  aU 
those  actions,  signalized  himself  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  Coming  up  at  one  time  with  fifty  of  the 
mar6chati$ae,  who  were  in  (^uest  of  him,  he  told  them 
very  calmly  he  bad  occasion  for  thdr  horses  and 
accoutrements,  and  desired  them  to  dismount  At 
that  instant  his  gang  appeared,  and  the  troopers 
complied  with  his  request,  without  making  the  least 
opposition.  Joseph  said  he  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  brave,  and  never  molested  travellers,  nor  did 
the  least  injury  to  the  poor ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
relieved  them  very  often.  He  used  to  oblige  the 
gentlemen  in  the  country  to  take  his  merchandise, 
his  tobacco,  brandy,  and  muslins,  at  his  own  price ; 
and,  in  tiie  same  manner,  he  laid  the  open  towns 
under  contribution.  When  he  had  no  merchan- 
dise, he  borrowed  money  of  them  upon  the  credit 
of  what  he  should  bring  when  he  was  better  pro- 
vided. He  was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  wencn  to 
the  colonel  of  a  French  regiment,  who  went  with  a 
detachment  in  the  night  to  the  place  where  he  lay, 
in  Savoy,  and  surprised  him  in  a  wood-house,  while 
his  people  were  absent  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  For  this  intrusion,  the  court  of  France 
made  an  apology  to  the  kinff  of  Sardinia,  in  whose 
territories  he  was  taken.  Siundrin  being  conveyed 
to  Yadencia,  his  native  place,  was,  for  some  time, 
permitted  to  go  abroad,  under  a  strong  guard,  with 
chains  upon  ms  legs ;  and  here  he  conversed  freely 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  flattering  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  a  pardon ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. An  order  came  from  court  to  bring 
him  to  his  trial,  when  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel.  Joseph  said 
he  dnnk  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  the  night  before 
his  execution.  He  bore  his  flite  with  g^at  resolu- 
tion, observing,  that,  if  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  the  kin^  had  been  delivered,  he  certainlj 
should  have  obtamed  his  miyesty's  pardon.  His 
executioner  was  one  of  his  own  ^pmg,  who  was 
pardoned  on  condition  of  perfomung  this  office. 
You  know  that  criminals  broke  upon  the  wheel  are 
first  strangled,  unless  the  sentence  imports  that 
they  shall  be  broke  alive.  As  Mandrin  had  not 
been  guilty  of  cruelty  in  the  course  of  his  delin- 
quency, he  was  indulged  with  this  favour.  Speak- 
ing to.  the  executioner,  whom  he  had  formerly 
commanded.  **  Joseph,  dit-il,  je  ne  venz  pes  que  tu 
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me  touche,  jusqn'i  ce  que  je  aois  froid  mort" 
**  Joseph,"  said  he,  *'  thou  shalt  not  touch  me  till 
I  am  quite  dead.'*  Our  driyer  had  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced these  words,  than  I  was  struck  with  a  sus- 
picion that  he  himself  was  the  executioner  of  his 
friend  Mandrin.  On  that  suspicion,  I  exclaimed, 
^'Ahl  ah!  Joseph!"  The  feUow  hlushed  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  said,  **  Oui,  son  nom  4toit  Joseph  aussi 
bien  que  le  mien."  I  did  not  think  proper  to  pro- 
secute the  inquiry;  but  did  not  much  relish  the 
nature  of  Joseph's  connexions.  The  truth  is,  he 
had  very  much  the  looks  of  a  ruffian ;  though  I 
must  own,  his  behavionr  was  Tery  obliging  and 
submissive. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  in  the  morning, 
we  passed  the  &mous  brid^  at  St  Esprit,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  great  curiosity,  from  its  length,  and 
the  number  of  its  arches.  But  these  arches  are  too 
small ;  the  passage  aboye  is  too  narrow ;  and  the 
whole  appears  to  be  too  sli|[ht,  considering  the 
force  and  mipetuosity  of  the  nyer.  It  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  bridge  at  Westminster,  either  for 
beauty  or  solidity.  Here  we  entered  Languedoc, 
and  were  stopped  to  have  our  banrage  examined ; 
but  the  searcher  being  tipped  wTui  a  three-livre 

riece,  allowed  it  to  pass.  Before  we  leave  Dauphin^ 
must  observe,  that  I  was  not  a  little  suiprised  to 
^ee  fi^  and  chesnuts  growing  in  the  open  fields,  at 
the  discretion  of  every  passenger.  It  was  this  day 
r  saw  the  fiunous  Pont  du  Gkirde ;  but  as  I  cannot 
possibly  include  in  this  letter  a  description  of  that 
beantifiil  bridge,  and  of  the  other  antiquities  be- 
ton^g  to  Nismea,  I  will  defer  it  till  the  next  oppor- 
tumty,  being,  in  the  mean  time,  with  equal  truth 
and  affection,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER  THE  TENTH. 

Montpelier,  Not.  10,  176S. 
DeabSib,— By  thePont  StEsprit,  we  entered  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  and  breakfasted  at  Bagnole, 
which  is  a  little  paltry  town ;  from  whence,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  excellent  road  through  a  moun- 
tain, made  at  a  great  expense,  and  extending  about 
four  leagues.  About  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  had 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  Pont  du  Garde, 
which  stands  on  the  right  hand,  about  the  distance 
of  a  league  f^omthe  post-road  to  Nismes,  and  about 
three  leagues  from  that  city.  I  would  not  willingly 
pass  for  a  false  enthusiast  m  taste,  but  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that,  from  the  first  distant  view  of  this 
noble  monument,  till  we  came  near  enough  to  see 
it  perfectly,  I  felt  the  strongest  emotions  of  impa- 
tience that  I  had  ever  known ;  and  obliged  our 
driver  to  put  his  mules  to  the  full  gallop,  in  the 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  dark  before  we 
reached  the  place.  I  expected  to  find  the  building, 
in  some  measure,  ruinous ;  but  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  see  it  look  as  fresh  as  £e  bricige  at 
Westminster.  The  climate  is  either  so  pure  and 
dry,  or  the  free-stone,  with  which  it  is  built,  so 
hard,  that  the  very  angles  of  them  remain  as 
acute  as  if  they  had  been  cut  last  year.  Indeed, 
some  large  stones  have  dropped  out  of  the  arches ; 
but  the  whole  is  admirably  preserved,  and  presents 
the  eye  with  a  piece  of  architecture  so  unaffectedly 
elegant,  so  simple,  and  majestic,  that  I  will  defy  the 
most  phlegmatic  and  stupid  spectator  to  behold  it 
without  admiration.  It  was  raised  in  the  Augustan 
age,  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Nismes,  to  convey 
a  stream  of  water  between  two  mountains,  for  the 


use  of  that  city.  It  stands  over  the  river  Gard««» 
which  is  a  beautiful  pastoral  stream,  brawling 
among  rocks,  which  form  a  number  of  pretty  nattt- 
ral  cascades,  and  overshadowed  on  each  side  vith 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  greatly  add  to  the  nnl 
beauties  of  the  scene.  It  rises  in  the  Cev^mes,  aad 
the  sand  of  it  produces  gold,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Reaumur,  in  his  essay  on  this  sutject,  inserted  io 
the  French  Memoirs,  for  the  year  17 18.  If  1  lived 
at  Nismes,  or  Avignon,  (which  last  city  is  witliin 
four  short  leagues  of  it,)  I  should  take  pleasure  in 
forming  parties  to  come  hither,  in  summer,  to  dine 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Pont  du  Gaide,  ana 
cold  collation. 

This  work  consints  of  three  bridges,  or  tier  of 
arches,  one  above  another;  the  first  of  six,  the 
second  of  eleven,  and  the  thhd  of  thirty-six.  The 
height,  comprehending  the  aqoednct  on  the  top, 
amounts  to  174  feet  3  inches ;  the  length  betveen 
the  two  mountains  which  it  unites  extends  to 
723.  The  order  of  architecture  isthe  Tuscan;  bat 
the  symmetrv  of  it  is  inoonceivaMe.  By  scooping 
the  bases  of  the  pilasters  of  the  second  tier  of  ardies, 
they  had  made  a  passage  for  foot-travellers ;  but 
though  the  ancients  fkr  excelled  us  in  beauty,  they 
certainly  fell  short  of  the  modems  in  point  of  coo- 
veniency.  The  citizens  of  Avignon  nave,  in  this 
particular,  improved  the  Roman  work  with  a  new 
bridge,  by  apposition,  constructed  on  the  same  plan 
with  that  of  Uie  lower  tier  of  arches,  of  which,  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  a  part,  affording  a  broad  and 
commodious  passage  over  the  river,  to  horses  and 
carriages  of  all  kinds.  The  aqueduct,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  this  superb  work  was  raised, 
conveyed  a  stream  of  sweet  water  ftom  the  fountain 
of  Eure,  near  the  city  of  Uses,  and  extended  near 
six  leagues  in  length. 

In  approaching  Nismes,  yon  see  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  tower,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended, 
at  first,  as  a  wateh  or  signal  tower,  though,  in  the 
sequel,  it  was  used  as  a  fortress.  What  remains  of 
it  IS  about  nine^  feet  high ;  the  architectnre  of  the 
Doric  order.  I  no  sooner  alighted  at  the  inn,  than 
I  was  presented  with  a  pamphlet,  containing  an 
account  of  Nismes  and  its  antiquities,  which  every 
stranger  bnvs.  There  are  persons,  too,  who 
attead  in  order  to  show  the  town ;  and  vou  vill 
always  be  accosted  by  some  shabby  antiquarian, 
who  presents  you  with  medals  for  sale,  ammring  yon 
they  are  geniune  antiques,  and  were  dog  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  temple  and  baths.  All  those 
fellows  are  cheats ;  and  tiiey  have  (^ften  laid  under 
contribution  raw  English  travellers,  who  had  more 
money  than  discretion.  To  such  they  sell  the  vilest 
and  most  common  trash ;  but  when  they  meet  with 
a  connoisseur,  they  produce  some  medals  which  are 
reallj  valuable  and  curious. 

Nismes,  anciently  called  Nemausis,  was  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  Romans,  settled  by  Augustus 
Csesar,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  It  is  still  of 
considerable  extent,  and  said  to  contain  twelve 
thousand  families ;  but  the  number  seems  by  this 
account  to  be  greatly  exafgorated.  Certain  it  is, 
the  city  must  have  been  formerly  very  extensive, 
as  appears  from  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walla*  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Its  present 
sixe  is  not  one-third  of  its  former  extent  Its 
temples,  baths,  statues,  towers,  basiUca,  and  amphi- 
theatre, prove  it  to  have  been  a  city  of  great 
opulence  and  magnificence.    At  present  the  i«- 
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mains  of  these  antiqnides  are  all  that  make  it 
respectable  or  remarkable ;  though  here  are  mana- 
fsctores  of  silk  and  wool,  earned  on  with  good 
success.  The  water  necessary  for  these  works  is 
supplied  by  a  source  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  upon 
which  the  tower  is  placed;  and  here  were  dia- 
corered  the  ruins  of  Koman  baths,  which  had  been 
fonnsd  and  adorned  with  equal  taste  and  magni- 
ficence. Among  the  rubbish  they  found  a  vast 
profnsion  of  columns,  TBses,  capitals,  cornices,  in- 
scriptions, medals,  statues,  and,  among  other  things, 
the  fixiger  of  a  colossal  statue  in  bronie,  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  must  have 
been  fifteen  feet  high.  From  these  particulars,  it 
tppesrs  that  the  edifices  must  haye  been  spacious 
and  magnificent  Part  of  a  tcsselatcd  pavement 
still  remains.  The  ancient  pavement  of^the  bath 
is  still  entire;  all  the  rubbish  has  been  cleared 
avaj,  and  the  baths,  in  a  great  measure,  restored 
OQ  the  old  plan,  though  they  are  not  at  present  used 
for  any  thmg  but  ornament  1^  water  is  collected 
into  two  vast  reservoirs,  and  a  canal  built  and  lined 
with  hewn  stone.  There  are  three  hsmdsome 
bridges  thrown  over  this  vast  canaL  It  contains  a 
great  body  of  excellent  water,  which,  by  pipes  and 
other  small  branching  canals,  traverses  the  town, 
and  is  converted  to  many  different  purposes  of 
economy  and  manufacture.  Between  the  Roman 
bath  and  these  great  canals,  the  ground  is  agreeably 
laid  opt  in  pleasure  walks,  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants.  Here  are  lULewise  ornaments  of  ar- 
cbitectore,  which  savour  much  more  of  French 
foppery,  than  of  the  simplicity  and  greatness  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  very  surprismg  that  this  fountain 
should  produce  such  a  great  body  of  water,  as  fills 
the  bason  of  the  source,  the  Roman  bason,  two 
birge  deep  canals,  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
twoTast  basons  that  make  part  of  the  ^reat  cimal, 
which  is  eighteen  hundred  feet  lon^eighteen  feet 
deep,  and  fort^-eight  feet  broad.  When  I  saw  it, 
there  was  in  it  about  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water, 
transparent  as  crystaL  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, for  the  honour  of  French  cleanliness,  that  in 
the  Roman  bason,  through  which  this  noble  stream 
of  water  passes,  I  perceived  two  washerwomen  at 
work  apon  children's  clouts  and  dirty  Unen.  Sur- 
prised, and  much  disgusted  at  this  filthy  pheno- 
menon, I  asked  b^  what  means,  and  by  whose 
permisaon,  those  dirty  hags  had  got  down  into  the 
bason,  in  order  to  contaminate  the  water  at  its 
foontain-bead?  and  understood  they  belonged  to 
the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  had  the  keys  of 
the  sabterranean  passage.  * 

Fronting  the  Roman  baths,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
dedicated  to  Diana.  But  it  has  been  observed  by 
connoisseurs,  that  all  the  ancient  temples  of  thu 
goddess  were  of  the  Ionic  order ;  wherras  this  is 
lATtly  Corinthian,  and  partly  Composite.  It  is 
aboat  seventy  feet  long,  and  six  and  thirty  in 
l^r^adth,  arched  above,  and  built  of  large  blocks  of 
intone,  exactly  joined  toother  without  any  cement 
The  walls  are  still  standmg,  with  three  great  taber- 
nacles at  the  further  eno^  fronting  the  entrance. 
()n  each  side  there  are  niches  in  the  intercdumnia- 
tionof  the  walls,  together  with  pedestals  and  shafts 
of  piUan,  cornices,  and  an  entablature,  which  indi- 
nte  the  former  magnificence  of  the  building.  It 
*as  destroyed  duringthe  civil  war  that  raged  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  UL  of  France. 

It  is  amaiipg,  that  the  successive  irruptions  of 


barbarous  nations,  of  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Moon, 
of  fknatio  croisades,  still  more  sanffuinary  and 
illiberal  than  those  barbarians,  should  nave  spared 
this  temple,  as  well  as  two  other  still  more  noble 
monuments  of  architecture,  that  to  this  day  adorn 
the  city  of  Nismes.  I  mean  the  amphitheatre,  and 
the  edifice,  called  Maimm  Carrie. — The  former  of 
these  is  counted  the  finest  monument  of  the  kind 
now  extant,  and  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  who  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money 
towards  its  erection.  It  is  ca  an  oval  figure, 
one  thousand  and  eighty  feet  in  circumference, 
capacious  enough  to  hold  twenty  thousand  spec- 
tators. The  anshitecture  is  of  ue  Tuscan  onler, 
sixty  feet  high,  composed  of  two  open  gal- 
leries built  one  over  another,  consisting  each  of 
threescore  arcades.  The  entrance  into  the  arena 
was  by  four  great  gates,  with  porticos;  and  the 
seats,  of  which  there  were  thirty,  rising  one  above 
another,  consisted  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  many  of 
which  still  remain.  Over  the  north  gate  appear 
two  bulls,  in  alto  rditoo^  extremely  well  executed ; 
emblems  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Romans,  signified  that  the  amphitheatre  was  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  people.  There  are  in  other 
parts  of  it  some  work  in  boB  relief,  and  heads  or 
busts  but  indifferently  carved.  It  stands  in  tl^e 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  strikes  the  spectator 
with  awe  and  veneration.  The  external  architec- 
ture is  almost  entire  in  its  whole  circuit ;  but  the 
arena  is  filled  up  with  houses. — This  amphitheatre 
was  fortified  as  a  citadel  by  the  Visigotns,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  They  raised 
within  it  a  castle,  two  towers  of  which  are  stiQ  ex- 
tant ;  and  they  surrounded  it  with  a  broad  and  deep 
fosse,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  all  the  subsequent  wars  to  which  this  city  was 
exposed,  it  serv^  as  the  last  resort  of  the  citizens, 
and  sustained  a  great  number  of  successive  at- 
tacks; so  that  its  preservation  is  almost  mira- 
culous. It  is  likely,  however,  to  suffer  much  more 
from  the  Gothic  avarice  of  its  own  citizens,  some 
of  whom  are  mutilating  it  every  day,  for  the  sake 
of  the  stones,  which  they  employ  in  their  own 
private  buildings.  It  is  surprising  that  the  king's 
authority  has  not  been  exerted,  to  put  an  end  to 
such  sacrilegious  violation. 

If  the  amphitheatre  strikes  you  with  an  idea  c^ 
greatness,  ine  Maimm  Carrie  enchants  you  with 
me  most  exquisite  beauties  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  Tnis  is  an  edifice,  supposed  formerlr 
to  have  been  erected  by  Adrian,  wno  actually  buit 
a  basilica  in  this  citv,  though  no  vestiges  of  it  re» 
main.  But  the  following  inscription,  which  was 
discovered  on  the  front  of  it,  plainlv  proves  that 
it  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nismes,  in 
honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  ^nd- 
children  of  Augustus,  by  his  daughter  Julia  the 
wife  of  Agrippa. 

C.  CASARI.  AVGV8TT.  P.  COS. 
L.  CfiSARI.  AVGVSTI.  F.  COS. 

DE8IGNATI0. 
PRINCIF1BV8  IVVENTVTIS. 

This  beantiAil  edifice,  which  stands  upon  a 
pediment  six  feet  high,  is  eighty-two  feet  long, 
thirty-five  broad,  and  thir^^-seven  hi^h,  without 
reckoning  the  pediment  The  body  of  it  is  adorned 
with  twenty  columns  engaged  in  &e  wall,  and  the 
peristvle,  which  is  open,  with  ten  detached  pillars 
that  support  the  entablature.  They  are  all  of  the 
Corinthian   order,   fluted  and   embellish^  with 
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eamtals  of  the  inoit  exquisite  wnlptore.  Thefrieie 
and  oonioe  are  much  admired,  and  the  foliage  ia 
esteemed  inimitable.  The  proportionB  df  the  Iraild- 
ing  are  so  happilj  united,  as  to  give  it  an  air  of 
mijestj  and  grandeor,  which  the  most  indifferent 
spectator  cannot  behold  withoat  emotion.  A  man 
needs  not  be  a  connoisseur  in  architecture  to  enjoy 
these  beauties.  Thej  are,  indeed,  so  exquisite, 
that  70U  may  return  to  them  every  day  with  a 
fresh  appetite  ibr  seven  years  together.  What 
renders  them  the  more  curious,  they  are  still  en- 
tire, and  verv  little  affected,  either  hj  the  ravages 
of  time,  or  tne  havoc  of  war.  Cardmal  Alberoni 
declared,  that  it  was  a  jewel  that  deserved  a  cover 
of  ^Id  to  preserve  it  from  external  injuries.  An 
Italian  painter,  perceiving  a  small  part  of  the  roof 
repaired  by  modem  French  masonry,  tore  his  hair, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  **  Zounds  I  what  do  I  see? 
Harlequin's  hat  on  the  head  of  Augustus !" 

Without  all  doubt,  it  is  ravismngly  beantiftd. 
The  whole  world  cannot  parallel  it;  and  I  am 
astoniahed  to  see  it  standing  entire,  like  the  effects 
of  enchantsBent,  after  audi  m  sueoessioo  of  ages, 
every  one  more  barbarous  than  another.  The 
History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Nismes  takes  notice 
of  a  grotesque  statue,  representing  two  female 
bodies  and  le^  united  under  the  head  of  an  old 
man ;  but,  as  it  does  not  inform  us  where  it  is  kept, 
I  did  not  see  it. 

The  whole  country  of  Langnedoc  is  shaded  with 
olive  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  begins  to  ripen,  and 
appears  as  black  as  sloes ;  those  the^  pickle  are 
pulled  green,  and  steeped  for  some  time  in  a  lye 
made  of  quick-lime  or  wood  ashes,  which  extracts 
the  bitter  taste,  and  makes  the  fruit  tender.  With- 
out this  preparation  it  is  not  eatable.  Under  the 
olive  and  figtrees,  thej  plant  com  and  vines,  so 
that  there  is  not  an  mch  of  ground  unlaboured. 
But  here  are  no  open  fields,  meadows,  or  cattle  to 
be  seen.  Hie  ground  is  ovoloaded;  and  the 
produce  of  it  crowded  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  eye,  impressing  the  traveller 
with  the  ideas  of  ind^ence  and  rapacity.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  so  excessive,  that  cattle  would 
find  no  green  forage,  every  blade  of  grass  being 
parched  up  and  dertroyed.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely hot  when  we  entered  Montpelier,  and  put 
up  at  uie  Cheval  BIomc,  counted  the  best  avberge  in 
the  place,  though  in  fiict  it  is  a  most  wretched 
hovel,  the  habitation  of  darkness,  dirt,  and  im- 
position. Here  I  was  obliged  to  pay  four  livres  a 
meal  for  every  person  in  my  ftmily,  and  two  livres 
at  night  for  every  bed,  though  all  in  the  same  roouL 
One  would  imagine  that  the  further  we  advance 
to  the  southward,  the  living  is  the  dearer,  though  in 
fact  every  article  of  housekeeping  is  cheaper  in 
Languedoc  than  many  other  provinces  of  France. 
This  imposition  is  owing  to  the  concourse  of  English 
who  come  hither,  and,  uke  simple  birds  <tf  passage, 
allow  themselves  to  be  plucked  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  know  their  weak  side,  and  make  their 
attacks  acoordinglv.  They  affect  to  believe  that 
all  the  traveUers  of  our  country  are  grand  signiors, 
immensely  rich,  and  incredibly  generous ;  and  we 
are  silly  enough  to  encourage  this  opinion,  b^  sub- 
mitting quietiy  to  the  most  ridiculous  extortion,  as 
well  as  by  committing  acts  of  the  most  absurd 
extravagance.  This  f<Sly  of  the  English,  together 
with  a  concourse  of  people  from  different  quarters, 
who  come  hither  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
health,  has  rendered  Montpelier  one  of  the  dearest 


places  in  the  south  of  France.  Hie  otr,  whidi  11 
but  small,  stands  upon  a  rising  ground  froBdagthe 
Mediterranean,  which  is  about  three  leagun  to  the 
southward :  on  the  other  side  is  an  agreeaUe  plain, 
extending  about  the  same  distance  towards  tbe 
mountains  of  the  GevenneSb  The  town  is  reckoned 
well  built,  and  what  the  French  caH  Uen  petek; 
vet  the  streets  are  in  general  narrow,  and  die 
houses  dark.  The  air  is  counted  salutary  is 
catarrhous  consumptions,  from,  its  drynes  and 
elasticity;  but  too  sharp  in  cases  of  puhnooaty 
imposthumesb 

It  was  at  Montpelier  that  we  saw,  for  the  lint 
time,  any  signs  of  that  gaiety  and  muth  for  which 
the  people  of  this  country  are  celebrated.  In  all 
other  puices  through  which  we  passed  since  osr 
departure  fttmi  Lvons,  we  saw  nothing  but  maiki 
of  poverty  and  chagrin.  We  entered  Montpelier 
on  a  Sunday,  when  the  people  were  all  dresnd  in 
their  best  apparel  The  streets  weiv cniwded;  and 
a  great  number  of  tiie  better  sort  of  both  sexa  nt 
upon  stone  seats  at  llidr  doors,  oooversing  vitfa 
peat  mirth  and  familiarity.  Ilieae  oonvemtiaoa 
lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  ni^t ;  and  msa  j  of 
them  were  improved  with  music  both  vocal  and 
instrumentaL  Ifext  day  we  were  visited  by  the 
English  residing  in  the  place,  who  always  yaj  this 
mark  of  respect  to  new-comers.  They  cousiit  of 
four  or  five  mmiliea,  among  whom  I  could  pass  the 
winter  very  agreeably,  if  the  state  of  my  heahh  and 
other  reasons  did  not  call  me  away. 

Mr.  L— —  had  arrived  two  days  before  me, 
troubled  with  the  same  asthmatic  disorder  under 
which  I  had  laboured  so  km^.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  in  quest  of  me  ever  smce'  he  left  England. 
Upon  comparing  notes,  I  found  he  had  stopped  it 
the  door  of  a  country  inn  in  Ficardy,  and  dnnk  1 
glass  of  wine  and  water,  while  I  was  at  dinner  up 
stairs ;  nay,  he  had  even  spoken  to  my  senrant,  and 
asked  who  was  his  master,  and  the  man  not  knowing 
him,  replied,  he  was  a  gentieman  from  Chebei. 
He  had  walked  by  the  door  of  the  house  where  1 
lodged  at  Paris  twenty  times,  while  I  was  in  that 
citf ;  and  the  very  day  before  he  arrived  at  Moat- 
peUer,  he  had  passed  our  coach  on  the  road. 

The  garrison  of  this  city  conmsts  of  two  b^* 
Hons,  one  of  which  is  the  Irish  regiment  of  Bervicfc, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Colonel  Tents,  a  gentie- 
man with  whom  we  contracted  an  acquaintance  at 
Boulogne.  He  treats  us  with  great  politeness,  and, 
indeed,  does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  the 
place  agreeable  to  us.  The  Duke  of  Fitqapes, 
the  governor,  is  expected  here  in  a  litUe  tine: 
We  have  ah^dy  a  tolerable  concert  twice  a  week; 
there  will  be  a  comedy  in  the  winter ;  and  thesntes 
of  Provence  assemble  in  January,  so  tiiat  Mont- 
pelier wUl  be  extremely  gay  and  brilliant  These 
very  circumstances  wouM  determine  me  to  leare 
it  I  have  not  health  to  enjoy  these  pleasnrei^  I 
cannot  bear  a  crowd  of  company,  such  as  pom 
in  upon  us  unexpectedly  at  all  hours;  and  I  foresee, 
that  in  staying  at  Montpelier,  I  should  be  led  into 
an  expense  which  I  can  ill  afford.  I  have  therefore 
forwarded  the  letter  I  received  from  General  F— n 
to  Mr.B— d,  our  consul  at  Nice,  si^inifying  my 
intention  of  going  thither,  and  explaining  the  kind 
of  accommodation  I  would  choose  to  hnve  at  diat 
place. 

The  da^  after  our  arrival,  I  procured  tolenhle 
lodgings  m  the  High-street,  for  which  I  pay  My 
sds,  something  more  than  two  shilliQgBperdflQri 
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and  I  am  ftmighed  with  two  meals  a  day  hj  a 
traitemr  lor  ten  liTres;  but  he  finds  neither  the  wine 
nor  the  dessert;  and, indeed, we  are  hut  indifferently 
serred.  Those  families  who  reside  here  find  their 
account  in  keeping  house. — Every  traveller  who 
comes  to  this  or  any  other  town  in  France  with  a 
design  to  stay  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  onght  to 
write  beforehand  to  his  correspondent,  to  procore 
ftimished  lodgings,  to  which  he  may  be  driven 
immediately,  witbrat  being  under  the  necessity  of 
lying  in  an  execrable  inn ;  for  all  the  inns  of  this 
country  are  execrable. 

My  baggage  is  not  yet  arrived  by  the  canal  of 
Languedoc;  bat  that  gives  me  no  distnrbaooe,  as  it 
is  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ray,  an  English 
merchant  and  banker  of  this  place ;  a  gentleman 
of  great  probity  and  worth,  nom  whom  I  have 
received  repeated  marks  of  nncommon  friendship 
and  bospitallity. 

The  next  time  you  hear  of  me  will  be  from 
Nice.    Meanwhile,  I  remain  always,  dear  sir, 

Your  affectionate  humble  serraat 


I<ETTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Montpelier,  Not.  IS. 

Dbjlb  Doctob, — ^I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope 
of  much  amusement  during  my  short  stay  at  Mont- 
pelier. — ^The  univernty,  the  botanical  garden,  the 
state  of  physic  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
information  I  received  of  a  curious  collection  of 
manuscripts,  among  which  I  hoped  to  find  some- 
thing for  our  friend  Dr.  H — ^r ;  all  these  particulars 
promised  a  rich  fimd  of  entertainment,  which, 
however,  I  cannot  enjoy. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  it  began  to  rain 
with  a  sonmerly  wind,  and  continued  without 
ceasing  the  best  part  of  a  week,  leaving  the  air  so 
loaded  with  vapours,  that  tiliere  was  no  walking 
after  sunset,  without  being  wetted  by  the  dew 
almost  to  the  skin.  I  have  always  found  a  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere  the  most  unfiivourable  of 
any  to  my  constitution.  My  asthmatical  disorder, 
irhich  had  not  given  me  much  disturbance  since  I 
left  Boulogne,  became  now  very  troublesome,  at- 
tended wi£  fever,  cough,  spitting,  and  lowness  of 
spirits;  and  I  wasted  visibly  every  da^.  I  was 
&vonred  with  the  adrice  of  Xh*.  Eitzmaunce,  a  very 
worthy  sensible  physician,  settled  in  this  place ;  but 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 

oelebnted  Professor  F ,  who  is  Uie  Boerhaave 

of  Montpelier.  The  account  I  had  of  his  private 
ebaracter  and  personal  deportment  from  some 
English  people  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  left 
me  no  desire  to  converse  with  him ;  but  I  resolved 
to  ooosult  with  him  on  paper.  This  great  lantern  of 
medicine  is  become  ver^  rich  and  very  insolent; 
and  in  propordon  as  his  wealth  increaaes»  he  is 
said  to  grow  the  more  rapacious.  He  piques  himself 
upon  being  very  slovenly,  very  blunt,  and  very 
onmanneriy ;  and  perhaps  to  these  qualifications  he 
owes  his  reputation  rather  than  to  any  superior 
skill  in  medicine.  I  have  known  them  succeed 
in  our  own  country;  and  seen  a  doctor's  parts 
estimated  by  his  brutality  and  presumption. 

P is  in  his  person  and  address  not  unlike  our 

old  acquaintance  Dr.  Sm — ^ie;  he  stoops  much, 
dodges  alon^,  and  affects  to  speak  the  Patois,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Provencal  tongue,  spoken 
by  the  vulgar  in  languedoc  and  Provence.  Not- 
vithstaadiog  his  gr^  age  and  great  weath,  he 


will  still  scramble  up  two  pair  of  stairs  for  a  fee  of 
six  liyres ;  and  irithout  a  lee,  he  will  give  his  ad- 
vice to  no  person  whatsoever.  He  is  said  to  have 
sreat  practice  in  the  venereal  branch,  and  to  be 
frequented  by  persons  of  both  sexes  infected  with 
this  distemper,  not  only  firom  every  part  of  France, 
but  also  fhim  Spain,  Ittdy,  Germany,  and  England. 
I  need  say  noUiing  of  me  Montpelier  method  of 
cure^  which  is  well  known  at  London ;  but  I  have 

some  reason  to  think  the  great  ProfiessorF has, 

like  the  famous  Mrs.  Mapp,  the  bone-setter,  cured 
many  patients  that  were  never  diseased. 

Be  mat  as  it  may,  I  sent  my  valet  de  pfaee^  who 
was  his  townsman  and  acquaintance,  to  his  house, 
with  the  following  case,  and  a  Louis  d*or. 

Aimam  statiB  pott  quad^^^lmnm  totinin.  Tompen- 
mentQin  hunldimi,  coMum,  pituiti  rapletom,  eatarrhia 
UBpiatlma  pioflifatmn.  OttaxrluM,  febre,  aokletat*  et 
dvtpnoea,  nunqtuun  non  eemSfestu.     Initasio  memhnam 

Eituitaria)  tradUBolUf  tuaslm  initio  aridaiB,  antqmwBm,  do- 
ide  Tero  excreUoaem  eopiotam  exdtat :  ipotnm  alliiinihri 
ovi  aimiUimuB. 

Aecedente  febre,  niina  pallida,  limplda.  Ad  ax^^v  flap 
grante,  coloTeiii  rubrum,  subflarDm  indttit:  eoctione  po- 
ractS,  tedlmeotam  latexltinm  deponit. 

Appetitus  nub  deect.  Digeitio  aegnior  oed  aeeura,  noe 
autem  sine  rnctu  perfects.  Alvui  plenimque  ■tlpata.  £z- 
cretio  Inteitlnalia  minima,  ratlone  ingestorum  habitS.  Pul- 
lut  frequens,  Taciilans,  ezilis,  quaodoquidem  etiam  intex- 
mittens. 

Febre  unft  extineti,  non  deficit  altera.  Allaque  et  eadem 
•tatlm  nascitor.  Aer  paulo  Mgidior,  vel  humidior,  vettimen- 
tum  inusitaium  indutum ;  exercitatio  paululum  nimia;  am- 
bulation equitatlo,  inquoTia  vehiculo  |acUtio;  bsec  omnia 
noToa  motua  suseitant.  Syatema  narvoaum  maxima  irrita- 
bile,  orgaamoa  patitur.  Oatlola  in  cute  biantla,  materiel 
penpirabili  ezitum  praebentla,  daudontux.  Materiea  ob> 
•tructa  cumidatur ;  languine  aliiaque  humoribua  ciicumagi- 
tur :  fit  plethoxa.  Natura  opprimi  nolena,  exeeaaua  hujua 
expulsionemconatur.  Ffebiia  novaaocenditur.  Pan  oneria 
in  membranam  trachaealem  laxatara  ac  debilitatam  tranifer- 
tur.  Olandulae  pituitarlae  tuigentea  broncbia  comprimunt. 
Liber  aeri  trantitus  negatur ;  bine  reapiratio  difflcllia.  Hao 
Tero  tranalatione,  febris  minuitur;  Interdiu  remittitur. 
Dyapnoea  autem  aliaque  lyraptomata  ver^  bjrpochondxiaea, 
recedere  nolunt.  Veipere  febris  exaoerbatur.  Calor,  in- 
quletudo,  anxietaa  eat  astbma,  per  noctem  graaaantur.  Ita 
quotldie  rea  agitur,  donee  via  vitae  paulatim  crlsim  efflclt. 
seminii  Jactura,  aive  in  somniia  efiuai,  aeu  in  gremio  Teneria 
ejaculati,  inter  causae  borum  malorum  nee  non  numerctur. 

Quibusdam  adbincannia,  exercitationibus  JuTenllibua  au* 
bito  remissis,  in  Titam  aedentailam  lapsum.  Animo  in 
studia  soTeriora  oonverao,  flbrse  gradatim  laxabantur.  Inter 
legendum  et  acribendum  incllnato  corpora  in  pectua  malum 
raebat.  Morbo  ingruenti  aifectio  acorlratiea  auxilium  tulit. 
In vaaio  prima  niminm  aapemata.  Venientibua  hostibua  non 
ooeuratun.  Cunctando  res  non  restituta.  Kemedia  conve- 
nientia  atomacbna  perborresoebat.     GraTeacente  dyipncea 

Shlebotomla  flrustra  tentata.  Sanguinia  missione  vis  Titae> 
iminuta.  Fiebat  pulsus  debilior,  reapiratio  difflcUior.  In 
p^ua  ruunt  omnia.  Febris  anomala  in  febrieulam  oontinuam 
mutata.  Dyspnoea  conflrmata.  Fibrarum  oompagea  aoluta. 
Yaletudo  penitua  eversa. 

His  agltatus  fariia,  aeger  ad  mare  provolat.  In  fluctua  se 
pnedpitem  dat ;  pericurum  flwtum  apem  non  fefellit ;  de> 
dea  iteratum,  felix  flaustumque  evaait.  Elater  novua  flbria 
oonciliatur.  Febrieula  ftagatur.  Aeria  dyspnoea  aolvitur. 
Benefldum  dextr&  ripft  psitum,  sinistrA  perditum.  Supei^ 
fide  corporis,  aquae  martnae  irigore  et  pondere,  comprefti>A 
et  oontractA,  Interatitla  fibrarum  occluduntur.  Partieulis 
incrementi  novia  partea  abrasaa  reficientlbaa,  loeua  non 
datur.  Nutritio  corporia,  vift  pristinA  dausA,  qua  data  pona 
ruit  In  membranam  pulmonum  minus  fixmatam  fkwile  fer- 
tur,  et  fl^dttlls  per  sputum  rejicitur. 

HIeme  pluviosA  regnante  dolores  renorantur;  tametai 
tempore  sereno  equitatio  profuit.  JEstate  morbus  vix  ullum 
proi^ediebatur.  Autumno,  valetudine  plaa  decUnatA,  ther^ 
mia  Batbonienaibua  solatium  baud  Ihiatia  quaesitum.  Aqua 
ista  mirft  medicata,  extemd  aequo  ae  intemA  adhlblta,  malia 
levamen  attulit.  Hiema  altera,  frigida,  horrida,  dlutuma, 
Innocua  tamen  suocessiL  Yere  novo  casus  atroz  dlraa  pro- 
eellas  animo  immlslt ;  toto  oorpore,  totA  mente  tumultuatur. 
PatriA  relictA,  tristitiA,  solicitude,  indignatio,  et  sevissima 
recordatio  aequuntur.  Inimid  priores  fUrore  inveterate  re> 
vertuntur.  Redilt  febris  heetiea ;  rediit  aatbma  oum  aaxla- 
tate,  tuaai,  et  delore  lateria  landoanta. 
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iMratla  denique  rebus,  Itenim  ad  mare,  velatl  ad  anoeps 
dium  xecurritur.  Balneum  hoc  aemper  benlgnum.  Do- 


Deai 
remedJ 

lor  lUUim  avolat.  Tertio  die  febrii  retrocetsit.  Immenio 
quotidiana  antemerldiana,  ad  vicet  quinquaglnta  repetita, 
•ymtoxnata  uraviora  sabjuffavit. — Manet  vero  tabes  pftuiu- 
ria :  manet  temperamentum  in  eatarrhos  proclira.  Corpus 
macresciL    Vires  delabuntur." 

The  profewor's  eyes  sparkled  at  sight  of  the  fee ; 
and  he  desired  the  servant  to  call  next  morning  for 
his  opinion  of  the  ease,  which  accordingly  I  re- 
ceived in  these  words : — 

**  Onvoit  par  cetta  relation  one  monsieur  le  consultant,  dont 
on  n'a  pas  Jug6  A  propos  de  dire  I'lge,  maia  qui  nous  paroit 
Acre  adulte  et  d'un  Ige  paasablement  avancA,  a  6U  wvAet 
ci-devant  &  des  rhumes  ficequens  aooompagn6s  de  fi^Tre.  On 
ne  d6taille  point  aucune  ^poque,  on  parle  dans  la  relation 
d'asttame  auquel  U  a  ^t£  siget,  de  tcorbut— allbction  soorbu- 
tique  dont  on  na  dit  pas  les  symptdmes.  On  nous  (kit 
aavoir  qu'U  s'est  bien  trouv6  de  llmmersion  dans  I'ean  de  U 
mer,  et  des  eauz  de  Bath. 

**  On  dit  k  present  qu'il  a  un^  JUvrt  pUnHair«t  sans  dire 
depuis  eombien  de  temps.  Qulltui  rests  toi^ours  son  tem- 
perament endin  aux  catharres.  Que  le  corps  maigrit,  et 
que  les  forces  se  perdent.  On  ne  dit  point  s'ii  y  a  des  ex- 
acerbations dans  cette  fidvre  ou  non,  si  le  malade  A  appitit 
ou  non,  s'ii  touase  ou  non,  s'll  crache  ou  non  ;  en  un  mot, 
on  n'entre  dans  aueun  detail  sur  ces  objets,  sur  quoi  le  con- 
seil  loussign^,  estime  que  monsieur  le  consultant  est  en 
fl^Tre  lente,  et  que  vraisemblable  le  poumon  souffre  de  quelque 
tubercules  qui  peut-Atre  sont  en  fonte,  ee  que  nous  auriuns 
determine  si  dans  la  relation  on  avoit  marqu^  les  qualit^  de 
cracbats. 

"  La  cause  Ibnch^  de  cette  maladie  doit  Atre  impute  A 
une  lymphe  ^paisse  et  aerimonieuse,  qui  donne  occasion  A 
des  tubercules  au  poumon,  qui  fttant  mis  en  fonte,  four- 
nissent  au  sang  des  partieules  Acres,  et  le  rendent  tout  acri- 
monieuz. 

"  Les  vues  que  Ton  doit  aToir  dans  ce  eas  sont  de  pro- 
curer des  bonnes  digestions  (quoique  dans  U  relation  on 
ne  dit  pas  un  mot  sur  les  digestions),  de  Jetter  un  douce 
ditrempe  dans  le  masse  du  sang,  d'en  ehasser  I'acrimonie, 
et  de  I'adoucir;  de  dlviser  fort  douoement  la  lymphe,  et  de 
d^terger  le  poumon,  lui  procurant  mime  du  calme  suppos6 
que  la  touz  rinquitc,  quoique  cependant  on  ne  dit  pas  un 
mot  sur  la  touz  dans  la  relation.  C'est  pouxquoi  on  le  pur- 
gera  avee  S  onces  de  manne,  dlssoutes  dans  un  Terre  de 
decoction  de  S  dragmes  de  polypode  de  chesne ;  on  passera 
ensuite  A  des  bouillons  qui  seront  faits  avec  un  petit  poulet, 
la  chair,  le  sang,  le  coeur  et  le  foye  d'une  tortue  de  grandeur 
mediocre,  e'est  A  dire,  du  poid  de  8  A  12  onces,  avec  sa 
coqullle,  una  poign^e  de  chlcor6e  am^re  de  Jardin,  et  une 
pincte  de  feuilles  de  lierre  tcrrestre  vertes  ou  s^hes. 
Ayant  prts  ces  bouillons  15  matins,  on  se  purgera  comme 
aaparavant,  pour  en  venir  A  des  bouillons  qui  seront  fUts 
avec  la  moitie  d*un  moU  de  veau,  une  polgn6e  de  pimprenelle 
de  Jardin,  et  une  dragme  de  racine  d'ang^lique  ooncass^e. 

"  Ayant  pris  ces  bouillons  15  matins,  on  se  purgera 
comme  auparavant  pour  en  venir  au  lait  d'Anessa  que  Ton 
prendra  le  matin  A  Jeun.  A  la  dose  de  12  A  16  oncea,  y 
i^outant  un  cuiUerAe  de  sucre  rap^.  On  prendra  ce  lait  le 
matin  A  Jeun,  obaervant  de  prendre  pendant  son  usage  de 
deuz  Jours,  I'un,  un  moment  avant  le  Uit,  un  bolus  fait  avec 
15  grains  de  craye  de  Briancon  en  poudre  fine,  20  grains  de 
corail  pr6par6,  8  grains  d'antihectique  de  poterius,  et  ce 
qu'il  faut  de  syrop  de  lierre  terre»tre ;  mais  le  Jour  oH  on 
ne  prendra  pas  le  bolus,  on  prendra  un  moment  avant  le  lait 
S  ou  4  goutte*  de  bon  baume  de  Canada,  d6tremptes  dans 
un  demi-cuiller£e  de  syrop  de  lierre  terrestre.  81  le  corps 
maigrit  de  plus  en  plus,  Je  suis  d'avia  que  pendant  Tusage 
du  lait  dlnesse  on  soupe  tons  lea  soirs  aveo  une  soupe  au 
bit  de  vache. 

*'  On  continuera  I'usage  du  lait  d'Anease  tant  que  le  malade 
pourra  le  supporter,  ne  le  purgeant  que  par  necessity  et 
toHjours  avec  U  medicine  ordonn^e. 

"  Au  reste,  si  monsieur  le  consultant  ne  passe  pas  les 
nuits  bien  calmes,  il  prendra  chaque  solr  A  llieure  de  som- 
mdl  S  grains  des  pilules  de  cynoi^osae,  dont  il  augmentera 
la  dose  d'un  grain  de  plus  toutes  les  fols  que  la  dose  du  Jour 
pr^cMent  n'aura  pas  M  suiBsanta  pour  lui  fidxe  passer  la 
nuit  bien  calme. 

*'  Si  le  malade  toussl,  il  usera  soit  de  Jour  scit  de  nuit  par 
petitea  cuilleries  A  caA  d'un  looch,  qui  sera  (Ut  avec  un 
once  de  syrop  de  violette  et  une  dragme  de  blanc  de  balelne. 

'*  81  les  cracbata  sont  ^pals  et  qu'il  crache  diflldlement, 
en  ce  cas  il  prendra  une  ou  deux  rois  le  Jour,  deml  dragme 
de  blanc  de  baleine  reduit  en  poudre  avec  un  peu  de  sucre 
candit,  qu'il  avalera  avec  une  cuiller£e  d'eau. 

**  Bnfln  11  doit  observer  un  bon  regime  de  vlvre,  c'est 
poorquoi   U  sera  toujours  gras  et  settlement  en  soupes, 


»re."j 


"  Professeur  enVunlvcnitf  booorure.' 
"  Resue  vingt  et  quatre  livrea." 


bouilli  et  rOtI ;  il  ne  mangera  pas  les  heibea  das  soopett  ct 
on  salera  peu  son  pot:  ilse  privera  du  bceuf^  oodioa.  chik 
noir,  oiseaux  d'eau,  ragouts,  friturea,  pAtisaeries,  sliaew 
sales,  Apices,  vinaigres,  salades,  firuits  cruds,  et  aatret  en- 
dit6s,  alimens  grossiers,  ou  de  difficile  digestioB;  la  btriMos 
sera  de  I'eau  tant  solt  peu  roug^e  de  boa  vin  an  dins 

settlement,  et  11  ne  prendra  A  sonper  qu*nne  soupe. 

..p. 

**  miibir«  A 
Montpeller, 
le  U  Novembre 

I  thought  it  was  a  little  extraordinaiy  thst  t 
learned  professor  should  reply  in  his  mother  toog« 
to  a  case  put  in  Latin;  but  I  was  much  more 
surprised,  as  you  will  also  be,  at  reading  his  aosver, 
from  which  I  was  obliged  to  conclude,  either  that 
he  did  not  trnderstand  Latin,  or  that  he  had  not 
taJien  the  trouble  to  read  my  mhaoirt.  I  shall  not 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  preKrip- 
tion,  replete  as  it  is  with  a  disgusting  repetitioQ  of 
low  expressions ;  but  I  coidd  not  but,  in  justice  to 
myself  point  out  to  him  the  passages  in  my  case 
which  he  had  overlooked.  Accordingly,  haTio; 
marked  Uiem  with  letters,  I  sent  it  bMk  with  th« 
following  billet : — 

**  ApparelAment  Mons.  F n'a  paa  doon^  beanceap 

d'attention  au  mfmoire  de  ma  sant6  que  J'ai  eu  llioflDfvi 
de  lui  presenter. — *  Monsieur  le  consultant,  dit-il,  doot  on 
n'a  pas  Jugi  A  propos  de  dire  I'Age.' — Maia  on  voir  dans 
le  m^moire  A  No.  I :  '  An*mm  mtatis  pott  quadngomtm 
ierHum,* 

"  Mona.  F dit  que   *  Je  n'ai   paa   marqoi  aocnw 

£poque.'  Mais  A  No.  2.  du  m^molre  il  troavera  ce»  mou. 
•  Quihutdam  abklne  amnU.*  J'ai  mCme  d^tailtt  le  propb 
de  la  maladie  pour  troia  ana  oonsfeutifs. 

"  Mons.  F observe,    '  On  ne  dit  point  sH  y  a  dei 

exacerbationa  dana  cette  fi^vre  ou  non.'  Qu'U  rcgarde  la 
leltre  B ;  il  verra,  *  Fetpere  febri*  extKertatnr.  Caler,  iu- 
quietudOf  anjtieUu  et  tutkma  per  noeiem  pnu*amtur.' 

**  Mons.  F remarque,  *  On  ne  dit  point  ai  le  naiads 

a  appetit  ou  non.  ail  toiuse  ou  non,  sil  crache  on  doo:  cb 
un  mot,  on  n'entre  dans  aucttn  detail  sur  cea  ot^fets.'  Mait 
on  volt  toutes  ces  drconstances  dital]]6es  dans  le  n^octit 
A  lettre  A;  *Irrtiatio  wnemhramte  traek^emUe  tussin,  hutit 
aridam,  tUiqiioeam,  deimde  vero  exer^iotum  e9pimemm  czriJof. 
Sputum  atbumimi  ovi  eiuuUimum,  Appeiiiue  run  dmi. 
Digettio  $egnior  ted  asctms.' 

"  Mons.  F observe  encore,  '  qu'on  ne  dit  pas  ub  m<t 

sur  la  toux  dans  la  relation.*  Mala  J'ai  dit  encore  A  No.  1 
du  m6moiie,  *  rediU  febrU  heetiea;  rediU  mUkmm  rs« 
anxietaie,  tussi,  ei  dolore  laierit  laadaaiito.* 

"  Au  reste,  Je  ne  puis  paa  me  persuader  qall  y  aJt  dct 
tubercules  au  poumon,  paroe  que  J'ai  ne  Jamais  trachi  df 
pus,  ni  autre  chose,  que  de  la  pituite,  qui  a  beaooottp  dc 
ressemblance  au  blane  dea  crafs.  ^pa/trsa  mlbumimt  m 
nmiiUmum.  II  me  pazoit  done  qtte  ma  maladie  doit  saa 
origineA  la  suspension  de  I'ezereice  du  corps,  augrande 
attacheroent  d'esprit,  et  A  un  vie  aMentaire  qol  a  rria  be 
le  systAme  flbreux ;  et  qu'A  present  on  pent  I'appelkr  l«*o 

pituitaria,  non  tabee  pmrulemta. — J'espAre  que  Mooa.  F 

aura  la  bonti  de  (kire  riviaion  du  memoire,  et  de  m'cn  diie 
encore  son  sentiment.* 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  case,  you  see  I 
could  not  treat  him  more  civilly.  I  desired  the 
servant  to  ask  when  he  should  return  for  an  ana ver. 
and  whether  he  expected  another  fee  ?  He  desired 
him  to  come  next  morning,  and,  as  the  fellov 
assured  me,  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  what- 
ever monsieur  might  send,  shoidd  be  for  his,  the 
servant's,  advantage.  Jn  all  probability  he  did  not 
expect  another  gratification,  to  which  indeed  he 

had  no  title.    Mons.  F was  undoubtedlv  much 

mortified  to  find  himself  detected  in  such  flagrant 
instances  of  unjustifiable  negligence,  and,  like  all 
other  persons  m  the  same  ungracioas  dilemma, 
instead  (^justifying  himself  by  reason  or  aigumoit, 
had  recourse  to  recrimination.  In  the  paper  which 
he  sent  me  next  day,  he  insisted  in  genenl  that  he 
had  carefully  penised  the  ease,  which  yon  will 
perceive  was  a  self-evident  untruth;  he  said  the 
theory  it  contained  was  idle ;  that  he  was  sure  it 
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could  not  he  written  by  a  physician ;  that,  with 
respect  to  the  disorder,  he  was  stiU  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  adhered  to  his  former  prescription ; 
but  if  I  had  any  doubts,  I  might  come  to  his  house, 
and  he  would  resolve  them. 

I  wrapt  up  twelve  IxTres  in  the  following  note, 
and  sent  it  to  his  house. 

"  Cett  DC  pu  saat  raiaon  que  monsieur  P Joult  d'nn 

■i  grande  r^puUtion.  Je  n'ai  plui  de  doutes,  graces  k  Dieu 
et  i  Moiuieiir  F— e." 

To  this  I  received  for  answer:  ** Monsieur  n'a 
plus  de  doutes:  J'en  suis  charm^.  Re^ue  douze 
hvres.    F ,"  &c 

Instead  of  kee^g  his  promise  to  the  valet,  he 
put  the  money  m  his  pocket;  and  the  fellow 
retomed  in  a  rage,  exclaiming  that  he  was  un  groa 
eheval  de  earoite, 

I  ahall  make  no  other  comment  upon  the  medi- 
cines, and  the  regimen  which  this  great  doctor 
prescribed,  but  that  he  certainly  mistook  the  case ; 
that  upon  the  supposition  that  I  actually  laboured 
under  a  purulent  discharge  fh>m  the  lungs,  his 
remedies  savour  strongly  of  the  old  woman ;  and 
that  there  is  a  total  blank  with  respect  to  the  article 
of  exercise,  which  you.  know  is  so  essential  in  all 
pulmonary  disorders.  But,  after  having  perused 
my  remarks  upon  his  first  prescription,  he  could 
not  possibly  suppose  that  I  had  tubercles^  and  was 
spitung  up  pus ;  therefore  his  persisting  in  recom- 
mending the  same  medicines  he  had  prescribed  on 
that  supposition  was  a  flagrant  absurdity. — I^  for 
example,  there  was  no  vomica  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
bosineffl  was  to  attenuate  the  lymph,  what  could  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  advise  the  chalk  of 
Brian^on,  coral  antihecticnm  poterii,  and  the  balm 
of  Canada?  As  for  the  turtle  soup,  it  is  a  good 
restorative  and  balsamic;  but  I  apprehend,  will 
tend  to  thicken  rather  than  attenuate  the  phlegm. 
lie  mentions  not  a  syllable  of  the  air,  though  it  is 
universally  allowed,  that  the  climate  of  Montpelier 
is  pernicious  to  ulcerated  lungs ;  and  here  I  cannot 
help  recounting  a  small  adventure  which  our  doctor 
had  with  a  son  of  Mr.  O— d,  merchant  in  the  city 
of  London.  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  St — e,  who  was  on 
the  spot.  The  young  gentleman  being  consump- 
tive, consulted  Mr.  F ,  who  continued  visiting 

and  prescribing  for  him  a  whole  month.  At  length 
perceiving  that  he  grew  daily  worse,  "Doctor," 
said  he,  **  I  take  your  prescriptions  punctually ; 
but,  instead  of  being  the  better  for  them,  I  have 
now  not  an  hour's  remission  from  the  fever  in  the 
foar«and-twenty. — I  cannot  conceive  the  meaning 

of  it."     F f  who  perceived  he  had  not  long  to 

live,  told  him  the  reason  was  very  plain.  The  air 
of  ifontpelier  was  too  sharp  for  his  lungs,  which 
required  a  softer  climate.  "  Then  von  are  a  sordid 
viliaiitr  cried  the  young  man,  '*  for  allowing  me 
to  stay  here  till  my  constitution  is  irretrievable." 
He  set  out  immediately  for  Thoulouse,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

I  observe  that  the  physicians  in  this  country  pay 
no  regard  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  chronical 
disorders.  That  exercise  and  the  cold  bath  are 
never  prescribed.  That  they  seem  to  think  the 
scurvy  is  entirely  an  English  disease ;  and  that,  in 
all  appearance,  they  often  confound  the  symptoms 
of  it  with  those  of  the  venereal  distemper.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  more  particular  on  this  subject  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter.    In  the  mean  time, 

I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely. 


LETTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

Nice,  December  6, 1763 

» 

Dear  Sib, — ^The  inhabitants  of  Montpelier  are 
sociable,  gay,  and  good  tempered.  They  have  a 
spirit  of  commerce,  and  have  erected  several  con 
siderable  manufactures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  People  assemble  every  day  to  take  the  air  on 
the  esplanade,  where  there  is  a  very  good  walk, 
just  without  the  gate  of  the  citadel  But,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  there  is  another  still  more 
agreeable,  called  the  jnertni,  from  whence  there  is  a 
proroect  of  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  Cevennes  on  the  other.  Here  is  a  good  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.  fronting  one  gate  of  the 
city,  which  is  built  in  the  fbrm  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
in  honour  of  the  same  monarch.  Immediately 
under  the  pierou  la  the  physic  garden,  and  near  it 
an  arcade  just  finished  for  an  aqueduct,  to  convey 
a  stream  of  water  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  city. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  thought  this  a  neat  piece  of 
work,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  Pont  du  Garde,  But, 
after  havinff  viewed  the  Roman  arches,  1  could  not 
look  upon  wis  but  with  pity  and  contempt  It  is  a 
wonder  how  the  architect  could  be  so  fantastically 
modem,  having  such  a  noble  model,  as  it  were, 
before  his  eyes. 

There  are  many  Protestants  at  this  place,  as  well 
as  at  Nismes,  and  they  are  no  longer  molested  on 
the  score  of  religion.  They  have  their  conven- 
ticles in  the  country,  where  they  assemble  privately 
for  worship.  These  are  well  known ;  and  detach- 
ments  are  sent  out  every  Sunday  to  intercept  them ; 
but  the  officer  has  always  private  directions  to  take 
another  route.  Whether  this  indulgence  comes 
from  the  wisdom  and  lenity  of  the  government,  or 
is  purchased  with  money  of  the  commanding  officer, 
I  cannot  determine.  But  certain  it  is,  the  laws  of 
France  punish  capitally  every  Protestant  minister 
convicted  of  having  performed  the  functions  of  his 
ministry  in  this  kingdom;  and  one  was  hanged 
about  two  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montauban. 

The  markets  in  Montpelier  are  well  supplied 
with  fish,  poultry,  butcher's  meat,  and  game,  at 
reasonable  rates.  The  wine  of  the  country  is 
strong  and  harsh,  and  never  drank,  but  when  mixed 
with  water.  Burgundy  is  dear,  and  so  is  the  sweet 
wine  of  Frontignan,  though  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cette.  You  know  it  is  famous  all 
over  Europe,  and  so  are  the  liquevtrM^  or  drams  of 
various  sorts,  compounded  and  distilled  at  Mont- 
pelier. Cette  is  tne  seaport,  about  four  leagues 
fh)m  that  city.  But  the  canal  of  Languedoc  comes 
up  within  a  mile  of  it ;  and  is  indeed  a  great  cu- 
riosity ;  a  work  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  Colbert, 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  finished.  When  I  find 
such  a  general  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration 
paid  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  I  am  as- 
tonished to  see  so  few  monuments  of  public  utility 
left  by  other  ministers.  One  would  imagine,  that 
even  the  desire  of  praise  would  prompt  a  mucn 
greater  number  to  exert  themselves  for  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  their  country ;  >  et,  in  my  opinion, 
the  French  have  been  ungrateful  to  Colbert,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  have  over-rated  the  cha- 
racter of  his  master.  Through  all  France  one 
meets  with  statues  and  triumphal  arches  erected  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  consequence  of  his  victories,  by 
which,  likewise,  he  acquired  the  title  of  Louis  le 
Grand.    But  how  were  those  victories  obtained? 
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Not  hj  any  personal  merit  of  Louis.  It  was  Colbert 
who  improved  his  finances,  and  enabled  him  to  pay 
his  arm^.  It  was  Lavois  that  provided  all  the 
necessanes  of  war.  It  was  a  Conde,  a  Turenne,  a 
Luxemberg,  a  Y  endome,  who  fought  his  battles : 
and  his  first  conquests,  for  which  he  was  deified 
by  the  pen  of  adulation,  were  obtained  almost 
without  bloodshed,  over  weak,  dispirited,  divided, 
and  defenceless  nations.  It  was  Colbert  that 
improved  the  marine,  instituted  manufactures, 
encouraged  commerce,  undertook  works  of  public 
utility,  and  patronised  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  Louis,  you  will  say,  had  the  merit  of  choosing 
and  supporting  those  ministers  and  those  generals. 
I  answer,  no.  He  found  Colbert  and  Luvois 
already  chosen.  He  found  Cond£  and  Turenne 
in  the  very  zenith  of  military  reputation.  Lux- 
emberg  was  Conde's  pupil ;  and  Yendome,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  who  at  first  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  armies  in  consequence  of  his  high  birth, 
and  happened  to  turn  out  a  man  of  genius.  The 
same  Louis  had  the  sagacity  to  revoke  the  edict  of 
Nantz ;  to  intrust  his  armies  to  a  Tallard,  a  Villeroy, 
and  a  Marsin.  He  had  the  humanity  to  ravage 
the  countrv,  bum  the  towns,  and  massacre  the 
people  of  the  Palatinate.  He  had  the  patriotism 
to  mipoverish  and  depopulate  his  own  kingdom, 
in  order  to  prosecute  schemes  of  the  most  lawless 
ambition.  He  had  the  consolation  to  beg  a  peace 
from  those  he  had  provoked  to  war  by  the  most 
outrageous  insolence  *,  and  he  had  the  glory  to  es- 
pouse Mrs.  Miuntenon  in  her  old  age,  the  widow  of 
the  buffoon  Scarron.  Without  all  doubt,  it  was 
from  irony  he  acquired  the  title  U  Grand. 

Havinff  received  a  favourable  answer  from  Mr. 
B- — ,  &e  English  consul  at  Nice,  and  recom- 
mended the  care  of  my  heavy  baggage  to  Mr.  Ray, 
who  undertook  to  send  it  by  sea  from  Cette  to 
Yillefranche,  I  hired  a  couch  and  mules  for  seven 
louis-d'ors,  and  set  out  from  Montpelier  on  the  13th 
of  November,  the  weather  being  agreeable,  though 
the  air  was  cold  and  frosty.  In  other  respects 
there  were  no  signs  of  winter.  The  olives  were 
now  ripe,  and  appeared  on  each  side  of  the  road  as 
black  as  sloes;  and  the  com  was  already  half  a 
foot  high.  On  the  second  day  of  our  journey,  we 
passed  the  Rhone  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Buccaire, 
and  lay  on  the  other  side  at  Tarrascone.  Next 
day  wc  put  up  at  a  wretched  place  called  Organ, 
where,  however,  we  were  regaled  with  an  excellent 
supper ;  and  among  other  delicacies,  with  a  dish  of 
green  peas.  Provence  is  a  pleasant  country,  well 
cultivated ;  but  the  inns  are  not  so  good  here  as  in 
Languedoc,  and  few  of  them  are  provided  with  a 
certain  convenience  which  an  Enghsh  traveller  can 
very  ill  dispense  with.  Those  you  find  are  gen- 
erally on  the  tops  of  houses,  exceedingly  nasty ; 
and  so  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  a  valetu- 
dinarian cannot  use  them  without  hazard  of  his 
life.  At  Nismes  in  Languedoc,  where  we  found 
the  temple  of  Cloocina  in  a  most  shocking  condi- 
tion, the  servant  maid  told  me  her  mistress  had 
caused  it  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  the  English 
travellers ;  but  now  she  was  very  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done,  as  all  the  French  whofre<^uented  her 
house,  instead  of  using  the  seat,  left  their  offerings 
on  the  floor,  which  she  ^as  obliged  to  have  cleaned 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  is  a  degree  of 
beastliness,  which  would  appear  detestable  even  in 
the  capital  of  North  Britain.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  our  pilgrimage,  we  lay  in  the  suburbs  of  Aix, 


but  did  not  enter  the  city,  which  1  had  a  grm 
curiosity  to  see.  The  viUanoas  asthma  balked  me 
of  that  satia&otion.  I  was  pinched  with  the  coM, 
and  impatient  to  reach  a  warmer  climate  Our 
next  stage  was  at  a  paltry  villa^  where  we  ircR 
poorly  entertained.  1  looked  so  ill  in  the  mornio^ 
that  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  who  wis  big 
with  child^  took  me  by  the  hand  at  parting.  wU 
even  shed  tears,  praying  fervently  that  God  would 
restore  me  to  my  healui.  This  was  the  only  ic- 
stance  of  sympathy,  compassion,  or  goodoes  of 
heart,  that  I  had  met  with  among  the  publieans  of 
France.  Indeed,  at  Yalencia,  our  landlady,  no* 
derstanding  I  was  travelling  to  Montpelier  for  my 
health,  woidd  have  dissuaded  me  frt>m  going  thtthfr; 
and  exhorted  me,  in  particular,  to  beware  of  the 
physicians,  who  were  all  a  pack  of  assassins.  She 
advised  me  to  eat  fricassees  of  chickens,  snd  white 
meat,  and  to  take  a  good  bomUtm  every  mornisg. 

A  bomBon  is  an  universal  remedy  among  the 
good  people  of  France ;  insomuch,  that  they  bare 
no  idea  A  anv  persons  dying,  after  having  swal- 
lowed vfi  ban  SottiBon,  One  of  the  English  gentle- 
men, who  were  robbed  and  murdered  about  tbbty 
years  ago,  between  Calms  and  Boulogne,  btasg 
brought  to  the  poet-house  of  Boulogne,  with  some 
si^s  of  life,  this  remedy  was  immediately  ad- 
ministered. "  What  surprises  me  gready,**  said  the 
noetmaster,  speaking  of  this  melancholy  story  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  two  years  after  it  happened,  **  I 
made  an  excellent  bomHom,  and  poured  it  down  his 
throat  with  my  own  hands,  and  yet  he  did  not 
recover."    Now,  in  all  probabili^,  this  bamSkm  it 
was  that  stopped  his  breath.    When  I  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  penoo 
suffocated  by  such  impertinent  officiousneas.   A 
young  man  <Kf  uncommon  parts  and  eruditioo,  very 
well  esteemed  at  the  umversity  of  G— ow,  was 
found  early  one  morning  in  a  subterranean  vault 
among  the  ruins  of  an  old  archiepiscopal  psbce, 
with  his  throat  cut  frt>m  ear  to  ear.  Beng  cooTeyed 
to  a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  made 
signs  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  in  all  probabiiity 
would  have  explained  the  cause  of  this  teniUe 
catastrophe,  when  an  old  woman,  seeing  the  wind- 
pipe, which  was  cut,  sticking  out  of  the  wound,  and 
mistaking  it  for  the  gullet,  by  way  of  giving  him  a 
cordial  to  support  his  spirits,  poured  into  it,  tnrough 
a  small  fimnel,  a  glass  of  btimt  brandy,  which 
strangled  him  in  the  tenth  part  of  a  minute.    The 
gash  was  so  hid<H>us,  and  formed  by  so  many  re- 
peated strokes  of  a  razor,  that  the  surgeons  believed 
he  could  not  possibly  be  the  perpetrator  hinoself ; 
nevertheless,  this  was  certainly  the  case. 

At  Brignolles,  where  we  dined,  I  was  obliged  to 
quarrel  with  the  landlady,  and  threaten  to  leaxe 
her  house,  before  she  woidd  indulge  us  with  any 
sort  of  flesh-meat  It  was  meagre  day,  and  she  had 
made  her  provision  accordingly.  She  even  hinted 
some  dissatisfaction  at  having  heretica  in  her  boosts. 
But,  as  I  was  not  disposed  to  eat  stinking  fisb,  with 
ragouts  of  eggs  and  onions,  I  insisted  upon  a  leg  o' 
mutton,  and  a  brace  of  fine  patridges,  which  I  ((^ 
in  the  larder.  Next  day,  when  we  aet  out  in  the 
morning  from  Luc,  it  blew  a  north-westeriy  wind. 
so  extremely  cold  and  biting,  that  even  a  flannel 
wrapper  could  not  keep  me  tolerably  warm  in  the 
coach.  Whether  the  cold  had  put  our  coachman  io 
a  bad  humour,  or  he  had  some  other  cause  of  re- 
sentment against  himself,  I  know  not ;  but  we  had 
not  gone  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he  drove 
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the  esiTUige  fbll  against  the  corner  of  a  garden 
wall,  ard  broke  the  axle-tree,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  inn  on  foot,  and  wait  a 
whole  day,  until  a  new  piece  conld  be  made  and 
a4jarted.  The  wind  that  blew  is  called  Mautra^ 
kk  the  pnmncial  dialect,  and  indeed  is  the  severest 
ihat  erer  I  ielt  At  this  inn,  we  met  with  a  yonng 
Flench  officer,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  England 
and  spoke  oor  lanpiage  pretty  welL  He  told  me 
tfait  roch  a  wind  did  not  blow  above  twice  or  three 
times  in  a  winter,  and  was  nerer  of  long  con- 
tiouDee.  That,  in  general,  the  weather  was  very 
miJd  and  agreeable  daring  the  winter  months;  that 
liTing  was  very  cheap  in  this  part  of  Provence, 
wfaida  afforded  great  plenty  of  game.  Here,  too, 
I  found  a  yonng  Irish  reooUet,  in  his  way  from 
Rome  to  his  own  country.  He  complained,  that  he 
vas  almost  starved  by  tbe  inhospitaMe  disposition 
of  the  French  people ;  and  that  the  regular  clergy, 
Iq  particular,  had  treated  him  with  the  most  cruel 
disdain.  I  relieved  his  necessities,  and  gave  him  a 
letter  to  agcntleman  of  his  own  country  at  Mont- 
pelier.  When  I  rose  in  the  morning,  and  opened  a 
vindow  that  looked  into  the  garden,  I  thought  my- 
self either  in  a  dream,  or  bewitched.  All  the  trees 
vere  clothed  with  snow,  and  all  the  country  covered, 
at  least,  a  foot  thick.  ''This  cannot  be  the  south  of 
France,"  said  I  to  myself;  **  it  must  be  the  Hi^- 
hodfl  of  SootUmd  I"  At  a  wretched  town  called 
Uoj,  where  we  dined,  I  had  a  warm  dispute  with 
our  landlord,  which,  however,  did  not  terminate  to 
my  satirfaction.  I  sent  on  the  mules  before,  to  the 
next  stage,  resolving  to  take  post  horses,  and  be- 
spoke them  accordingly  of  the  anbergiste,  who  was, 
at  the  same  time,  innkeeper  and  postmaster.  We 
vera  nshered  into  the  common  eating-room,  and 
had  a  venr  indifferent  dinner ;  after  which,  I  sent 
a  loois-dor  to  be  changed,  in  order  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  The  landlora,  instead  of  givm^  the 
foil  change,  deducted  three  livres  a  head  for  dinner, 
and  sent  in  the  rest  of  the  money  by  my  servant 
FlOToked  more  at  his  ill  manners  than  at  his  ex- 
tortion, I  ferreted  him  out  of  a  bed-chamber,  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  and  obliged  him  to 
rotore  the  full  change,  firom  which  I  paid  him  at 
the  rate  of  two  livres  a  head.  He  ref^ised  to  take 
the  money,  which  I  threw  down  on  the  table ;  and 
the  horves  being  ready,  stepped  into  the  coach, 
ordering  the  postillions  to  drive  on.  Here  I  had 
<:«rtBinly  reckoned  without  my  ho^  The  fellows 
dedared  they  would  not  budge,  until  I  should  pAv 
their  master;  and,  as  I  threatened  them  with 
manual  ehastisemeirt,  they  alighted,  and  disappeared 
io  a  tvinklinc.  I  was  now  so  incensed,  that  tnough 
I  eoold  hardly  breathe,  though  the  afternoon  was 
^  adranced,  and  the  street  covered  with  wet  snow, 
I  walked  to  the  consul  of  the  town,  and  made  my 
c^nnplamt  in  form.  This  magistrate,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  tailor,  accompanied  me  to  the  inn,  where, 
by  this  time,  the  whole  town  was  assembled,  and 
favoured  to  persuade  me  to  compromise  the 
3^.  I  said,  as  he  was  the  magistrate,  I  would 
stand  to  his  award.  He  answered,  **  that  he  would 
Dot  presume  to  determine  what  I  was  to  pay."  **I 
bare  alreadv  paid  him  a  reasonable  price  for  his 
<^er,"  said  I,  **  and  now  I  demand  post-horses  ac- 
cording to  the  king^s  ordonnance.**  The  aubex^ste 
>aid  the  horses  were  ready,  but  the  guides  were 
nui  away ;  and  he  could  not  find  others  to  go  in 
their  place.  I  argued  with  great  vehemence,  offering 
to  letve  a  louis-d'or  for  the  poor  of  the  parish. 


provided  the  consul  would  oblige  the  rascal  to  do 
Lis  duty.  The  consul  shrugged  up  his  shonlderst 
and  declared  it  was  not  in  his  power.  This  was  a 
lie;  but  I  perceived  he  had  no  mind  to  disoblige 
tiie  publican.  If  the  mules  had  not  been  sent  away, 
I  should  certainly  have  not  only  paid  what  I  thought 
proper,  but  corrected  the  landlcnd  into  the  bargain 
for  his  insolence  and  extortion ;  but  now  I  was 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  as  the  consul  continued 
to  exhort  me  in  very  humble  terms  to  comply  with 
his  demands,  I  thought  proper  to  acquiesce.  Then 
the  postillions  immediately  appeared.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  tnumph  of  the  anbergiste ; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  travel  m  the  night,  in  very 
severe  weather,  after  all  the  fttigne  and  mortifica- 
tion I  had  underaone.  We  lay  at  Frejus,  which 
was  the  i^omsi  Jtdiamim  of  the  ancients,  and  still 
boasts  of  some  remains  of  antiquity,  psjticularly 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  an  aqueduct 
The  first  we  passed  m  the  dark,  and  next  morning 
the  weather  was  so  cold,  that  I  could  not  walk 
abroad  to  see  it  The  town  is  at  present  very  m- 
considerable,  and  indeed  in  a  rumons  condition. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  very  well  lodged  at  the 
post-house,  and  treated  with  more  politeness  than 
we  had  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  France. 

As  we  had  a  veir  hign  mountain  to  ascend  in  the 
morning,  I  ordered  the  mules  on  before  to  the  next 
post,  and  hired  six  horses  for  the  coach.  At  the 
east  end  of  Frqus,  we  saw  close  to  the  road,  on 
our  left  hand,  the  arcades  of  the  ancient  aqueduct, 
and  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  edifices,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  temples.  There  was  nothing 
striking  in  the  architecture  of  the  a(|neduct  The 
arches  are  small  and  low,  without  either  grace  or 
ornament,  and  seem  to  have  been  calculated  for 
mere  utiUty. 

The  mountain  of  EstereUes,  which  is  eight  miles 
over,  was  formerly  frequented  by  a  gang  of  des- 
perate banditti,  who  are  now  happily  exterminated. 
The  road  is  very  good,  but  in  some  places  very 
steep,  and  bordered  by  precipices.  The  mountain 
is  covered  with  pines,  and  the  laurus  cenuuSf  the 
fruit  of  which  hieing  now  ripe,  made  a  most  ro- 
mantic appearance  through  the  snow  that  lay  upon 
the  branches.  The  cherries  were  so  large,  that  I 
at  first  mistook  tbem  for  dwarf  orang^  I  think 
they  are  counted  poisonous  in  England,  but  here 
the  people  eat  them  without  hesitation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  is  die  post-house,  where 
we  dined  in  a  room  so  cold,  that  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  it  makes  my  teeth  chatter.  After  dinner, 
I  chanced  to  look  into  another  chamber  that  fironted 
the  south,  where  the  sun  shone ;  and  opening  a 
window,  perceived,  within  a  yard  of  mv  hand,  a 
large  tree  loaded  with  oranges,  many  of  which  were 
ripe.  Ton  ma^  judse  what  my  astonishment  was, 
to  find  Winter  m  all  his  rigour  reigning  on  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  Summer  in  all  her  g*ory  on  the 
other.  Certain  it  is,  this  middle  of  the  mountain 
seemed  to  the  boundary  of  the  cold  weather.  As 
we  proceeded  slowly  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
quite  enchanted,  lliis  side  of  the  hill  is  a  natural 
plantation  of  the  most  agreeable  evergreens,  pines, 
firs,  laurel,  cypress,  sweet  myrtle,  tamarisc,  box, 
and  juniper,  interspersed  with  sweet  maijoram, 
lavender,  thyme,  wild  thyme,  and  sage.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  ground  shoots  up  into  agreeable 
cones,  between  which  you  have  delightful  vistas  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  washes  the  foot  of  the 
rock ;  and  between  two  divisions  of  the  mountain^ 
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there  is  a  bottom  'watered  by  a  charming  stream, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  rural  beauties  of  the  sceae. 

This  night  we  passed  at  Cannes,  a  little  fishis^ 
town,  agreeably  sitoated  on  the  heach  of  the  siv. 
and  in  the  same  place  lodged  Monsieur  Nadea^ 
d'Etreuil,  the  unfortunate  French  goveiiior  of  Gua- 
deloupe, oondenmed  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in 
one  of  the  isles  of  Maugnerite,  which  lie  within 
a  mile  of  this  coast 

Next  day  we  journeyed  hy  the  waj  of  Antibes, 
a  small  maritime  town,  tolerably  well  fortified ;  and 
passing  the  little  river  Loup,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
arrived  about  noon  at  the  vilUge  of  St  Laurent,  Uie 
extremity  of  France,  where  we  passed  the  Yar, 
after  our  baggage  had  undergone  examination. 
From  Cannes  to  this  village,  the  road  lies  along  the 
sea-side ;  and  sure  nothing  can  be  more  delightfuL 
Though  in  the  morning  there  was  a  frost  upon  the 
ground,  the  sun  was  as  warm  as  it  is  in  iiay  in 
England.  The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  the  beach 
formed  of  white  polished  pebbles ;  on  the  left  hand 
the  country  was  covered  with  green  olives,  and 
the  side  of  the  road  planted  wiSi  large  trees  of 
sweet  myrtle  growing  wild  like  the  hawthorns  in 
England.  From  Antibes  we  had  the  first  view  of 
Nice,  Ijring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and 
making  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  author 
of  the  Grand  Tour  says,  that  from  Antibes  to  Nice 
the  roads  are  very  bad,  through  rugged  mountains 
bordered  with  precipices  on  the  left,  and  by  the  sea 
to  the  right ;  whereas,  in  fact,  there  is  neimer  pre- 
cipice nor  mountain  near  it 

The  Yar,  which  divides  the  country  of  Nice  from 
Provence,  is  no  other  than  a  torrent  fed  chiefly  by 
the  snow  that  melts  on  the  maritime  Alps,  from 
which  it  takes  its  origin.  In  the  summer  it  is 
swelled  to  a  dangerous  height,  and  this  is  also  the 
case  after  heavy  rains.  But  at  present  the  middle 
of  it  is  quite  dry,  and  the  water  divided  into  two  or 
three  narrow  streams,  which  however,  are  both 
deep  and  rapid.  This  river  has  been  absurdly 
enough  by  some  supposed  the  Rubicon,  in  all  pro- 
bability from  the  description  of  that  river  in  the 
Fharsalia  of  Lucan,  who  makes  it  the  boundary 
betwixt  Gaul  and  Italy — 

et  Galliea  oertui 

Limes  ab  Auionfus  dUterminat  cr?a  colonis ; 

whereas,  in  fact,  the  Rubicon,  now  called  Fisatello, 
runs  between  Ravenna  and  RiminL— But  to  return 
to  the  Yar.  At  the  village  of  St  Laurent,  famous 
for  its  muscadine  wines,  there  is  a  set  of  guides 
always  in  attendance  to  conduct  yon  in  your  pas- 
sage over  the  river.  Six  of  those  fellows,  tucked 
up  above  the  middle,  with  long  poles  in  their  hands, 
took  charge  of  our  coach,  and  by  many  windings, 
guided  it  safe  to  the  opposite  shore.  Indeed  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  i  but  it  is  a  sort  of  a  perqui- 
site, and  I  did  not  choose  to  run  any  risk,  how 
small  soever  it  might  be,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
half  a  crown,  with  which  they  were  satisfied.  If 
you  do  not  gratify  the  searchers  at  St  Laurent 
with  the  same  sum,  they  will  rummage  your  trunks, 
and  turn  all  your  clothes  topsy  turvy.  And  here, 
once  for  all,  I  would  advise  every  traveller,  who 
consults  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  to  be  liberal 
of  his  money  to  all  that  sort  of  people ;  and  even  to 
wink  at  the  imposition  of  aubergistes  on  the  road, 
unless  it  be  yery  flagrant  So  sure  as  you  enter 
into  disputes  with  them,  you  will  be  put  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  fret  yourself  to  no  manner  of 
purpose.     I  have  travelled    with    economists  in 


England,  who  declare  they  would  nthergiveavsy 
a  crown  than  allow  themselves  to  be  cheated  ott 
&rthinff.  This  is  a  ^ood  maxim,  but  requires  a 
great  share  of  resolution  and  self-denial  to  put  kd 
practice.  In  one  excursion,  my  fiellow-traveUer 
was  in  a  passion,  and  of  consequence  very  bad  com- 

Siny,  from  one  end  of  the  Journey  to  the  other, 
e  was  incessantly  scolding  either  at  landbrds. 
landladies,  waiters,  hostlers,  or  postillions.  We  had 
bad  horses,  and  bad  chaises ;  set  out  from  everr 
stage  with  the  curses  of  the  people;  and  at  thu 
expense  I  saved  about  ten  shiUings  in  a  journey  ol 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  For  such  a  paltry 
consideration,  he  was  contented  to  be  misenUe 
himself,  and  to  make  every  other  person  unhappy 
with  whom  he  had  any  concern.  When  I  cane 
last  from  Bath,  it  rained  so  hard,  that  the  postillioo 
who  drove  the  cheise  was  wet  to  the  skm  before 
we  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles.  When  we  arrived 
at  Devizes,  I  gave  him  two  shillings  instead  of 
one,  out  of  pure  compassion.  The  comseqoence  of 
this  liberali^  was,  that  in  the  next  stage  we  seemed 
rather  to  fly  than  to  travel  upon  solid  ground.  I 
continued  my  bounty  to  the  second  £iver,  and 
indeed  through  the  whole  journey,  and  found  my- 
self acoomm^ated  in  a  veiT  different  maimer  from 
what  I  had  experienced  before.  I  had  elepst 
chaises,  with  excellent  horses ;  and  the  postillioBs 
of  their  own  accord  used  such  diligence,  that, 
although  the  roads  were  broken  by  the  rain,  I  tra- 
velled at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour;  and 
my  extraordinary  expense  fhmi  Bath  to  Loodoa 
amounted  precisely  to  six  shillings. 

The  river  Yar  &lls  into  the  Mediterraneas  a 
little  below  St  Laurent,  about  four  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Nice.  Within  the  memory  <k  persoss 
now  living,  there  have  been  three  wooden  brid^ 
thrown  over  it,  and  as  oft^i  de8dt>yed,  in  coue- 
quence  of  the  jealousy  subsisting  between  the  kiifs 
of  France  and  Sardinia;  this  river  being  the  bom- 
dary  of  their  dominions  on  the  side  of  Provence. 
However,  this  is  a  consideration  that  oaght  not  to 
interfere  with  the  other  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  both  kingdoms  from  such  a  oonveniesee. 
K  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Yar,  and  a  post-road 
made  from  Nice  to  Grenoa,  I  am  very  confideat 
that  all  those  strangers  who  now  pass  the  Alps  in 
their  way  to  and  firom  Italy,  would  choose  this 
road,  as  infinitely  more  saie,  commodious,  and 
agreeable.  This  would  also  be  the  caae  with  ail 
those  who  hire  feluccas  fh>m  MarseiUea  or  Antibei, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  and  iocon' 
veniences  of  travelling  by  sea  in  an  open  boat 

In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Nice,  where  we 
found  Mr.  M— e,  the  English  gentlenaan  whom  I 
had  seen  at  Boulogne,  and  adviMd  to  come  hither. 
He  had  followed  my  advice,  and  reached  Nice 
about  a  month  before  my  arrival,  with  his  lady, 
child,  and  an  old  gouvemante.  He  had  travelled 
with  his  own  post-chaise  and  horses,  and  is  nov 
lodged  just  without  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  io 
the  house  of  Count  de  Y — n,  for  which  he  pays  fire 
louis-d'ors  a  month.  I  could  hire  one  much  better 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  the  same 
mone^.  Unless  you  will  submit  to  this  extortion, 
and  hire  a  whole  house  for  a  length  of  time,  yoe 
will  find  no  ready  ftimished  lodgings  at  Nice.  After 
having  stewed  a  week  in  a  paltry  inn,  I  have  taken 
a  ground  floor  for  ten  months,  at  the  rate  of  foor 
hundred  livres  a-year,  that  is  precisely  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  for  the  Piedmontese  livre  is  ex- 
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iedjr  tti  EnglUh  ahilling.  The  apartments  are 
tife,  lofty,  and  conunodiooa  enough,  with  two 
imall  gaxdens,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  salad, 
and  a  great  number  of  oranges  and  lemons.  But 
as  it  required  some  time  to  provide  furniture,  our 
coQsol,  Mr.  B — d,  one  of  the  best  natured  and  most 
friendly  men  in  the  world,  has  lent  me  his  lodgings, 
which  are  charmingly  situated  by  the  sea-side,  and 
open  npon  a  terrace,  that  runs  parallel  to  the  beach, 
fonning  part  of  the  town  walL  Mr.  B — d  himself 
lives  at  Villa  Franca,  which  is  divided  fh)m  Nice  by 
isingle  mountain,  (m  the  topof  which  there  is  a  small 
fort,  called  the  Oustle  of  Montalban.  Immediately 
after  our  arrival^  we  were  visited  bv  one  Mr.  de 
Martines,  a  most  agreeable  young  fellow,  a  lieu- 
tenant  in  the  Swiss  regiment  which  is  here  in  gar- 
rison. He  is  a  Protestant,  extremely  fond  of  our 
nation,  and  understands  our  hmguage  tolerably 
well    He  was  particularly  recommended  to  our 

acquaintance  b;^  Greneral  r and  his  lady  ;  we 

are  happy  in  Ms  conversation ;  find  him  wonder- 
Ailly  obliging;  and  extremely  serviceable  on  many 
occasions.  We  have  likewise  made  acquaintance 
with  some  other  individuals,  particularly  with  Mr. 
Sl  Pierre,  junior,  who  is  a  considerable  merchant, 
and  consul  for  Naples.  He  is  a  well-bred,  sensible 
Tonng  man,  speaks  English,  is  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  lute  and  mandolin,  and  has  a  pretty 
colleetion  of  books.  In  a  word,  I  hope  we  shall 
pan  the  winter  agreeably  enough,  especially  if 
Mr.  M--e  should  hold  out ;  but  1  am  idraid  he  is 
too  fiir  gone  in  a  consumption  to  recover.  He 
ipent  the  last  winter  at  Nismes,  and  consulted 

F at  Montpelier.    I  was  impatient  to  see  the 

prescription,  and  found  it  almost  verbatim  the  same 
he  had  sent  to  me ;  although  I  am  persuaded  there  is 
a  very  essential  difference  between  our  disorders. 
Mr.  M— e  haa  been  long  afflicted  with  violent 
spasms,  colliquative  sweats,  prostration  of  appetite, 
and  a  disorder  in  his  boweU.  He  is  likewise  jaun- 
(iieed  all  over,  and  I  am  confident  his  liver  is  un- 
foond.  He  tried  the  tortoise  soup,  which  he  said 
in  a  fortnight  stuffed  him  up  with  phlegm.  This 
gentleman  has  got  a  smattenng  of  physic,  and  I  am 
Bfbid  tampers  with  his  own  constitution,  by  means 
of  Brooker's  Practice  of  Physic,  and  some  dispen- 
saries, which  he  is  continually  poring  over.  I  beg 
pvdon  for  this  tedious  epistle,  and  am,  very  sin- 
ewy, deas  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant 


LETTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

Nice,  January  15,  1764. 
Dear  Sib, — I  am  at  last  settled  at  Nice,  and  have 
leisore  to  give  yon  some  account  of  this  very  re- 
nsrkaUe  place.  The  county  of  Nice  extends  about 
foorsoore  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
thirty  miles  broad.  It  contains  several  small  towns, 
and  a  great  number  of  villages,  all  of  which,  this 
capital  excepted,  are  situated  among  mountains,  the 
m^  extensive  plain  of  the  whole  country  being 
this  where  I  now  am,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice. 
The  length  of  it  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  nor  is 
the  breadth  of  it,  in  any  part,  above  one.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  From 
the  sea  shore,  the  Maritime  Alps  begin  with  hills  of 
a  gentle  ascent^  rising  into  mountains,  that  form  a 
sweep  or  amphitheatre,  ending  at  Montalban,  which 
overhangs  the  town  of  Villa  Franca.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  mountain,  and  in  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  amphitheatre,  stands  the  city  of  Nice,  wedged 


in  between  a  steep  rock  and  the  little  river  Paglion. 
which  descends  from  the  mountains,  and,  washing 
the  town  walls  on  the  west  side,  falls  into  the  sea, 
after  having  filled  some  canals  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  it,  by  which  those  who  come  from  Provence 
enter  the  city.  The  channel  of  it  is  very  broad,  but 
generally  dry  in  many  places ;  the  water,  as  in  the 
V  ar,  dividing  itself  into  several  small  streams.  The 
Paglion,  being  fed  by  meltt  d  snow  and  rain  in  the 
mountains,  is  quite  dry  in  summer ;  but  it  is  some- 
times swelled  by  sudden  rains  to  a  very  formidable 
torrent  This  was  the  case  in  the  year  1744,  when 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  attacked  eighteen 
Piedmontese  battalions,  which  were  posted  on  the 
side  of  Montalban.  The  assailants  were  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  some  hundreds 
of  whom  perished  in  repassing  the  Paglion,  which 
had  swelled  to  a  surprismg  degree  during  the  battle, 
in  consequence  ot  a  heavy  continued  rain.  This 
rain  was  of  great  service  to  the  Piedmontese,  as  it 
prevented  one  half  of  the  enemy  from  passing  the 
river  to  sustain  the  other.  Five  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners;  but  the  Piedmontese,  foreseeing  they 
should  be  surrounded  next  day  by  the  French,  who 
had  penetrated  behind  them,  by  a  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains, retired  in  the  night  Being  received  on  board 
the  English  fleet,  which  lay  at  Villa  Franca,  they 
were  conveyed  to  Oneglia.  In  examining  the  bo- 
dies of  those  that  were  killed  in  the  battle,  the  in- 
habitants of  Nice  perceived,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  were  circumcised ;  a  circum- 
stance fVom  which  they  concluded,  that  a  grtat 
many  Jews  engage  in  the  service  of  his  Catholic 
Msjesty.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  The  Jews 
are  the  least  of  any  people  that  I  know,  addicted  to 
a  military  life.  I  rather  imagine  they  were  of  the 
Moorish  race,  who  have  subsisted  in  Spain  since  the 
expulsion  of  their  brethren ;  and  though  they  con- 
form externally  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion* 
still  retain  in  private  their  attachment  to  the  law  of 
Mahomet 

The  city  of  Nice  is  built  in  form  of  an  irregular 
isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  fronts  th6  sea. 
On  the  west  side  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
rampart ;  on  the  east  it  is  overhung  by  a  rock,  on 
which  we  see  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  artillery,  was  counted  impreg- 
nable. It  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  Marechal 
Catinat,  in  the  time  of  Victor  Amadeus,  the  father 
of  his  Sardinian  majesty.  It  ^as  afterwards  finally 
demolished  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  towards  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  war.  To  repair  it 
would  be  a  very  unnecessary  expense,  as  it  is  com- 
manded by  Montalban,  and  several  other  eminences. 

The  town  of  Nice  is  altogether  indefensible,  and 
therefore  without  fortifications.  There  are  only  two 
iron  guns  upon  a  bastion  that  fronts  the  beach ;  and 
here  the  French  had  formed  a  considerable  battery 
against  the  English  cruisers,  in  the  war  of  1744, 
when  the  marechal  duke  de  Belleisle  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Nice.  This  little  town,  situated  in  the 
bay  of  Antibes,  is  almost  equidistant  from  Mai> 
seules,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  the  firat  and  last  being 
about  thirty  leagues  from  hence  by  sea,  and  the 
capital  of  Piedmont  at  the  same  distance  to  the 
northward,  over  the  mountains.  It  lies  exactly 
opposite  to  Capo  di  Ferro,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ; 
and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  laid 
down  about  two  degrees  to  the  eastward,  almost 
exactly  in 'a  line  with  Genoa.    This  little  town, 
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our  consul,  Mr.  B  -  d,  who  lives  at  V ille  Franche, 
about  half  a  league  from  Nice.  It  is  a  small  town, 
built  upon  the  side  of  a  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  a  fine  bamn,  surrounded  with 
hills  on  every  side,  except  to  the  south,  where  it  lies 
open  to  the  sea.  If  there  was  a  small  island  in  the 
mouth  of  it,  to  break  off  the  force  of  the  waves 
when  the  wind  is  southerly,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world;  for  the  ground  is  ex- 
ceeding good  for  anchorage.  There  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  and  room  enough  for  the  whole  navy 
of  England.  On  the  right  himd  as  yon  enter  the 
port,  there  is  an  elegant  fanal  or  light-house,  kept 
m  ^ood  repair.  But  in  all  the  charts  of  this  coast 
which  I  have  seen,  this  lantern  is  laid  down  to  the 
westward  of  the  harbour ;  an  error  equally  absurd 
and  dan^rous,  as  it  may  mislead  the  navigator,  and 
induce  him  to  run  his  ship  among  the  rocks  tp  the 
eastward  of  the  light-house,  where  it  would  un- 
doubtedly perish.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  is  the  fort,  which  can  be  of  no  service  but 
in  defending  the  shipping  and  the  town  by  sea ;  for, 
by  land,  it  is  commanded  by  Montalban,  and  all  the 
hiUs  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  war  of  1744,  it 
was  taken  and  retaken.  At  present  it  is  in  tolerable 
good  repair.  On  the  left  of  the  fort  is  the  basin 
for  the  galleys,  with  a  kind  of  dock,  in  which  thev 
are^  built^  and  occasionally  laid  up  to  be  refitted. 
This  basin  is  formed  b^  a  pretty  stone  mole ;  and 
here  his  Sardinian  Migesty's  two  galleys  lie  per- 
fectly secure,  moored  with  their  stems  close  to  the 
jetty.  I  went  on  board  one  of  these  vessels,  and  saw 
about  two  hundred  miserable  wretches  chidned  to 
the  banks,  on  which  they  sit  and  row  when  the 
galley  is  at  sea.  This  is  a  sight  which  a  British 
subject,  sensible  of  the  blessing  he  enjoys,  cannot 
behold  without  horror  and  compassion.  Not  but 
that,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  case  with 
coolness  and  deliberation,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  even  sagacity  of  employing  for  the 
service  of  the  public,  those  malefactors  who  have 
forfeited  their  title  to  the  privileges  of  the  commu- 
nity. Among  the  slaves  at  ViUe  Franche  is  a 
Piedmontese  count,  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  in  consequence  of  having  been  convicted  of 
forgeiy. 

He  IS  permitted  to  live  on  shore,  and  gets  money 
by  employing  the  other  slaves  to  knit  stockings  for 
sale.  He  appears  always  in  the  Turkish  habit,  and 
is  in  a  fiiir  way  of  raising  a  better  fortune  than  that 
which  he  has  forfeited.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however, 
and  a  manifest  outrage  against  the  law  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  mix  with  those  banditti, 
the  Moorish  and  Turkish  prisoners,  who  are  taken 
in  the  prosecution  of  open  war.  It  is  certainly  no 
justification  of  this  barbarous  practice,  that  the 
christian  prisoners  are  treated  as  cruelly  at  Tunis 
and  Algiers.  It  would  be  for  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tendom to  set  an  example  of  generosity  to  the 
Turks ;  and  if  they  would  not  follow  it,  to  join  their 
naval  forces,  and  extirpate  at  once  those  nests  of 
pirates  who  have  so  long  infested  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  shameful 
than  the  treaties  which  France  and  the  maritime 
powers  have  concluded  with  those  barbarians* 
They  supply  them  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, to  disturb  their  neighbours.  They  even  pay 
them  a  sort  of  tribute,  under  the  denomination  of 
presents ;  and  often  ]^ut  up  with  insults  tamely,  for 
the  sordid  consideration  of  a  little  gain  in  the  way 
of  commerce.    They  know  that  Spain,  Sardinia, 


and  almost  all  the  catholic  powers  in  the  MedilcN 
ranean,  Adriatic,  and  Levant,  are  at  perpetual  war 
with  those  Mahometans;  that,  while  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Sallee,  maintain  armed  cruisers  at  sea,  those 
christian  powers  will  not  run  the  risk  of  trading  in 
their  own  bottoms,  but  rather  employ  as  carriers  the 
maritime  nations  who  are  at  peace  with  the  infideU. 
It  is  for  our  share  of  Uiis  advantage  that  we  culti- 
vate the  piratical  states  of  Barbuy,  and  mesnlj 
purchase  passports  of  them,  thus  acknowledgiDg 
them  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Sardinian  galleys  are  mounted  each  vitli 
five-and-twenty  oars,  and  six  gtms,  ux  ponoderi  nf 
a  side,  and  a  large  piece  of  artillery  a-midships, 
pointing  a  head ;  which,  so  fiir  as  I  am  able  to 
jud^  can  never  be  used  point-blank,  without  de- 
molishing the  head  or  prow  of  the  galley.    The  ac- 
commodation on  board  for  the  officer  is  wretched. 
There  is  a  paltry  cabin  in  the  poop  for  the  com- 
mander; but  all  the  other  officers  lie  below  the 
slaves,  in  a  dungeon,  where  they  have  neither  light, 
air,  nor  any  degree  of  quiet ;  half  suffocated  bj  the 
heat  of  the  place ;  tormented  by  fleas,  bugs,  and 
lice ;  and  disturbed  by  the  incessant  noise  over- 
head.   The  slaves  lie  upon  the  naked  banks,  with- 
out any  other  covering  than  a  tilt.    This,  however, 
is  no  great  hardship,  in  a  climate  where  there  is 
scar<*c  any  winter.    They  are  fed  with  a  very  scanty 
allowance  of  bread,  and  about  fourteen  beans  a  day ; 
and  twice  a  week  they  have  a  little  rice  or  cheese ; 
but  most  of  them,  while  they  are  in  harbour,  knit 
stockings,  or  do  some  other  kind  of  work,  which 
enables  them  to  make  some  addition  to  this  wretched 
allowance.    When  they  happen  to  be  at  sea  in  had 
weather,  their  situation  is  truly  deplorable.    Every 
wave  breaks  over  the  vessel,  and  not  only  keepi 
them  continually  wet,  but  comes  with  such  force 
that  they  are  dashed  against  the  banks  with  snrpm- 
ing  violence ;  sometimes  their  limbs  are  broke,  and 
sometimes  their  brains  dashed  out.    It  is  imposuhle, 
they  say,  to  keep  such  a  number  of  desperate  V^ofk 
under  any  regular  command  without  exercising 
such  severities  as  must  shock  humanity.    It  is  al- 
most equally  impossible  to  maintain  any  tolerable 
degree  of  cleanliness,  where  such   a  number  of 
wretches  are  crowded  together  without  conveni- 
ences, or  even  the  necessaries  of  lite.    They  are 
ordered  twice  a  week  to  strip,  dean,  and  bathe 
themselves  in  the  sea;  but  notwithstanding  all  dx 
precautions  of  discipline,  they  swarm  with  vermin, 
and  the  vessel  smells  like  an  hospital,  or  crowded 
gaoL    They  seem,  nevertheless,  quite  insensible  of 
their  misery ;  like  so  many  convicts  in  Newgate, 
they  laugh  and  sing,  and  swear  and  get  drunk  when 
they  can.    When  you  enter  by  the  stem  yon  arr 
welcomed  by  a  bsiid  of  music  selected  from  the 
slaves ;  and  these  expect  a  gratification.     If  yoo 
walk  forwards,  you  must  take  care  of  your  pockets. 
You  will  be  accosted  by  one  or  other  of  the  slaves* 
with  a  brush  and  blacking-ball  for  cleaning  yoor 
shoes ;  and  if  you  undergo  this  operation,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  your  pocket  is  picked.    If  yon  decline 
his  service  and  keep  aloo^  you  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  a  colony  of  vermin,  which  these 
fellows  have  a  very  dexterous  method  of  conveying 
to  strangers. .  Some  of  the  Turkish  prisoners,  wb<se 
ransom  or  exchange  is  expected,  are  allowed  to  go 
ashore,  under  proper  inspection;  and  those /orfatt 
who  have  served  the  best  part  of  the  time  for  whi^ 
they  were  condemned,  are  employt^    in  pofatie 
works,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers.    At  the  hariwir 
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of  Nice  they  are  hired  by  shipmasters  to  bring 
ballast,  and  have  a  small  proportion  of  what  they  earn 
for  their  own  use ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  kiog. 
They  are  distinguished  by  an  iron  shackle  about 
one  of  their  legs.  The  road  from  Nice  to  Viile 
Fnnche  is  scarce  passable  on  horse-back ;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  extraohUnary,  as  those  slaves,  in 
the  space  of  two  or  thtee  months,  might  even  make 
n  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  the  king  would  not  be  one 
&rthing  outof  pocket ;  for  they  are  quite  idle  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year. 

The  galleys  go  to  sea  only  in  the  summer.  In 
tempestuous  weather  they  could  not  live  out  of  port 
Indeed,  they  are  good  for  nothing  but  in  smooth 
water  daring  a  calm,  when,  by  dint  of  rowing,  they 
make  ^ood  way.  The  king  of  Sardinia  is  so  sensible 
of  theu*  inutility  that  he  intends  to  let  his  galleys 
rot ;  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  has  purchased  two  large 
frigates  in  England,  one  of  fifty  and  another  of 
thirty  guns,  which  are  now  in  the  harbour  of  Ville 
Fnnche.    He  has  also  procured  an  English  officer, 

one  Mr.  A ,  who  is  second  in  command  on  board 

of  one  of  them,  and  has  the  title  of  captain  conndteur, 
that  is,  instructor  to  the  first  captain,  the  Marquis 

de  M i,  who  knows  as  little  of  seamanship  as  I 

do  of  Arabic. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  intends  to  have  two  or  three 
more  frigates,  and  then  he  will  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Barbary  corsairs,  provided  care  be 
taken  to  man  his  fleet  in  a  proper  manner  But 
this  viU  never  be  done,  unless  he  invites  foreigners 
into  his  service,  officers  as  well  as  seamen ;  for  his 
ovn  dominions  produce  neither  at  present  If  he 
is  really  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  mari- 
time situation  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  of  his 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  he  ought  to  supply  his 
ships  with  English  mariners,  and  put  a  British 
commander  at  Uie  head  of  his  fleet  He  ought  to 
erect  magazines  and  docks  at  Villa  Franca ;  or  UT 
there  is  not  conveniency  for  building,  he  may  at 
least  have  pits  and  wharfs  for  heaving  down  and 
careening ;  and  these  ought  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Englishmen,  who  best  understand  all  the 
]urticalar8  of  marine  economy.  Without  all  doubt, 
be  will  not  be  able  to  engage  foreigners,  without 
ginng  them  liberal  appointments ;  and  their  being 
engaged  in  his  service,  will  give  umbrage  to  his 
ovn  subjects ;  bat  when  the  business  is  to  establish 
a  maritime  power,  these  considerations  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  reasons  of  public  utility.  NoSiing  can 
he  more  absurd  and  unreasonable,  than  the  mnr- 
mars  of  the  Fiedmontese  officers  at  the  preferment 
of  foreigners,  who  execute  those  things  for  the  ad- 
'^ntagc  of  their  conntiy,  of  which  they  know 
themselves  incapable.  When  Mr.  P— n  was  first 
promoted  in  the  service  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
t^  met  with  great  opposition,  and  numberless  mor- 
tifications, from  the  jealousy  of  the  Fiedmontese 
odicen,  and  was  obUged  to  hazard  his  life  in  many 
itQconnten  with  them,  before  they  would  be  quiet 
Being  a  man  of  uncommon  spirit,  he  never  suffered 
^  least  insnlt  or  affiront  to  pass  unchastised.  He 
^repeated  opportunities  of  signalising  his  valour 
>g^8t  the  Turks ;  and,  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  long  services,  not  only  attained  the  chief 
eommand  of  the  galleys,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  but  also  acquired  a  very  considerable  share 
of  the  king's  favour,  and  was  appointed  comman- 
^t  of  Nice.  His  Sardinian  Majesty  found  his 
iccoont  more  ways  than  one,  in  thus  promoting 
Mr.  P-HL    He  nude  the  acquisition  of  an  excel- 


lent officer,  of  tried  courage  and  fidelity,  bv  whose 
advice  he  conducted  his  marine  affiiirs.  This  gen- 
tleman was  perfectly  well  esteeiped  at  the  court  of 
liondon.  In  the  war  of  1744,  he  lived  in  the  utmost 
harmony  with  the  British  admirals  who  commanded 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of 
this  good  understanding,  a  thousand  occasional  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  the  English  ships  for  the 
benefit  of  his  master,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  done,  without  a  formal  application  to 
our  ministry;  in  which  case  the  opportunities 
would  have  been  lost  I  know  our  admirals  had 
general  orders  and  instructions  to  cooperate  in  all 
things  with  his  Sardinian  Majesty;  but  I  know 
also,  by  experience,  how  little  these  general  instruc- 
tions avail,  when  the  admiral  is  not  cordially  inte- 
rested in  the  service.  Were  the  king  of  Sardinia 
at  present  engaged  with  England  in  a  new  war 
against  France,  and  a  British  squadron  stationed 
upon  this  coast,  as  formerly,  he  would  find  a  great 
diffi*rence  in  this  particular.  He  should  themore 
carefully  avoid  having  at  Nice  a  Savoyard  com- 
mandant, utterly  ignorant  of  sea  affairs;  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  interest  of  his  master,  proud 
and  arbitrary ;  reserved  to  strangers,  from  a  pre- 
judice of  national  jealousy ;  and  particularly  averse 
to  the  English. 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  name  of  Villa  Franca, 
there  is  a  dispute  among  antiquarians.  It  is  not  at 
all  mentioned  in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus,  un- 
less it  is  meant  as  the  port  of  Nice.  But  it  is  more 
s.irprising,  that  the  accurate  Strabo,  in  describing 
this  coast,  mentions  no  such  harbour.  Some  peo- 
ple imagine  it  is  the  Portus  Herculis  MonoecL  But 
this  is  undoubtedly  what  is  now  called  Monaco ; 
the  harbour  of  which  exactly  tallies  with  what 
Strabo  says  of  the  Fortus  MonoBci — neque  magmtUt 
neque  muliag  capii  naves.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  seems 
to  mention  it  under  the  name  of  Herculis  Portus 
different  from  the  Portus  MoncscL  His  words  are 
these : — Post  Vari  ostium  ad  Lignsticvm  mare,  Massi' 
liensium  sunt  Niciea,  Herculis  Partus,  Trophtea  Au' 
gusti.  Monad  Portus,  In  that  case,  Hercules  was 
worshipped  both  here  and  at  Monaco,  and  gave  his 
name  to  both  places.  But,  on  this  subject,  I  shall, 
perhaps,  speak  more  fhlly  in  another  letter,  after  I 
have  seezTthe  Trophaa  Augusti,  now  called  Tourbia, 
and  the  town  of  Monaco,  which  last  is  about  three 
leases  from  Nice.  Here  I  cannot  help  taking 
notice  of  the  following  elegant  description  firom  the 
Fharsalia,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
this  very  harbour. 

Finis  et  Heiperiae  promote  milite  varus, 
(plaque  lub  HereuJeo  sacratua  numin«  Portus 
Urget  nipe  ca?a  pelagua,  non  Coiua  in  ilium 
Jus  habet.  aut  Zepbynia :  lolus  ana  littora  turbat 
Circius^  et  tuta  prohibet  statione  MonoecL 

The  present  town  of  Villa  Franca  was  built  and 
settled  m  the  thirteenth  century,  by  order  of  Charles 
II.,  King  of  the  Sicilies,  and  Count  of  Provence, 
in  order  to  ddend  the  harbour  from  the  descents  of 
the  Saracens,  who,  at  that  tune,  infested  the  coast 
The  inhabitants  were  removed  hither  from  another 
town,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  those  pirates  had  destroyed.  Some 
ruins  of  the  old  town  are  still  extant  In  order  to 
secure  the  harbour  still  more  effectually,  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  built  the  fort  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  together  with  the  mole 
where  the  galleys  are  moore£  As  I  said  before* 
Villa  Franca  is  built  on  the  hce  of  a  barren  rock« 
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washed  by  the  sea ;  and  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
plain  ^ound  within  a  mile  of  it  In  sommer,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  rocks  must  make  it 
intolerably  hot ;  for  even  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
I  walked  myself  into  a  proAise  sweat,  by  going 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  see  the  galleys. 

Pray,  remember  me  to  our  friends  at  A— 'a,  and 
believe  me  to  be  ever  yours. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Nice,  January  3,  1764. 

Mat>am, — In  your  &vour  which  I  receiyed  by 
Mr.  M — 1,  you  remind  me  of  m^  promise,  to  com- 
municate the  remarks  I  have  still  to  make  on  the 
French  nation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  signify 
your  opinion,  that  I  am  too  severe  in  my  former 
observations.  You  even  hint  a  suspicion  that  this 
severity  is  owing  to  some  personal  cause  of  resent- 
ment ;  but,  I  protest,  I  have  no  particular  cause  of 
animosity  against  an  individual  of  that  countl'y. 
I  have  neither  obligation  to,  nor  quarrel  with,  any 
subject  of  France ;  and  when  I  meet  with  a  French- 
man worthy  of  my  esteem,  I  can  receive  him  into 
my  friendship  witn  as  much  cordiality  as  I  could 
feel  for  any  fellow-citizen  of  the  same  merit  I  even 
respect  the  nation  for  the  number  of  great  men  it 
has  produced  in  all  arts  and  sciences.  I  respect 
the  French  officers  in  particular,  for  their  gallantry 
and  valour ;  and  especially  for  that  generous  huma- 
nity which  they  exercise  towards  their  enemies, 
even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  This  liberal  spirit 
is  the  only  circumstance  of  ancient  chivalry,  wtuch 
I  think  was  worth  preserving.  It  had  formerly 
flourished  in  England,  but  was  almost  extinguished 
in  a  succession  m  civil  wars,  which  are  always  pro- 
ductive of  cruelty  and  rancour.  It  was  Henry  lY. 
of  France,  a  real  knight-errant,  who  revived  it  in 
Europe.  He  possessed  that  greatness  of  mind  which 
can  forgive  injuries  of  the  deepest  dye.  And  as  he 
had  also  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  characters,  he 
found  his  account  in  favouring  with  his  friendship 
and  confidence  some  of  those  who  had  opposed  him 
in  the  field  with  the  most  inveterate  perseverance. 
I  know  not  whether  he  did  more  service  to  man- 
kind in  ^neral,  by  reviving  the  practice  of  treat- 
ing his  prisoners  with  generosity,  than  he  fft^judiced 
his  own  country  by  patronizing  the  absurd  and  per- 
nicious custom  of  duelling,  and  establishing  h  panto, 
founded  in  diametrical  opposition  to  common  sense 
and  humanity. 

I  have  often  heard  it  observed,  that  a  French 
officer  is  generally  an  ^reeable  companion,  when 
he  is  turned  of  fifty.  Without  all  doubt,  by  that 
time,  the  fire  of  his  vivacity,  which  makes  him  so 
troublesome  in  his  youtb,  will  be  considerably 
abated ;  and,  in  other  respects,  he  must  be  improved 
by  his  experience.  But  there  is  a  fundamental 
error  in  the  first  principles  of  his  education,  which 
time  rather  confirms  than  removes.  Early  pre- 
judices are  for  the  most  part  converted  into  habits 
of  thinking;  and,  accordingly,  you  will  find  the 
old  officers  in  the  French  service  more  bigoted  than 
their  juniors  to  the  punctilios  of  &lse  honour. 

A  lad  of  a  good  &mil^  no  sooner  enters  into  the 
service  than  he  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
show  his  courage  in  a  rencontre,  ma  aatural 
vivacity  prompts  him  to  hazard  in  companjf  orery 
thing  that  comes  uppermost,  without  any  Nspect  to 
his  seniors  or  betters ;  and  ten  to  one  but  he  sa^s 
snmething  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  maintam 


with  his  sword.  The  old  officer,  instead  of  checkinf 
his  petulance,  either  by  rebuke  or  silent  disappn>bt 
tion,  seems  to  be  pleased  with  his  impertinence,  aii4 
encourages  every  sally  of  his  presumption.  Should 
a  quarrd  ensue,  and  the  parties  go  out,  he  nukes 
no  e£Ports  to  compromise  the  dispute ;  but  sits  with 
a  pleasing  expectation  to  learn  the  issue  of  the 
rencontre.    If  the  young  man  is  wounded,  he 
kisses  him  with  transport,  extols  his  bravery,  pnti 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  visits  him 
with  ^at  tenderness  eyery  day  until  he  is  coztd. 
If  he  IS  killed  on  the  spot,  he  shrugs  np  his  shoulden 
— says,  QueUe  dommage  !  t^etoit  un  aimabU  enfant! 
ah,  patience !  and  in  three  hours  the  defunct  is 
forgotten.    You  know,  in  France^  duels  are  forhid, 
on  pain  of  death ;  but  this  law  is  easily  evaded. 
The  person  insulted  walks  out;  the  antagonist 
understands  the  hint,  and  follows  him  into  the 
street,  where  they  juistle  as  if  by  accident,  dnw 
their  swords,  and  one  of  them  is  either  killed  or 
disabled,  before  any  effectual  means  can  be  used  to 
part  them.    Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  the  magistrate  takes  no  cognizance  of  it; 
at  least,  it  is  interpreted  into  an  accidental  rm- 
contre,  and  no  penalty  is  incurred  on  either  fide: 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  law  b  entirely  defeated, 
by  a  most  ridiculous  and  cruel  connivance.    The 
merest  trifles  in  conversation,  a  rash  word,  a  distant 
hint,  even  a  look  or  smUe  of  contempt,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  one  of  these  combats ;  but  injuries  of  a 
deeper  dye,  such  as  terms  of  reproach,  the  lie  direct, 
a  blow,  or  even  the  menace  of  a  blow,  must  be  dis- 
cussed with  more  formality.    In  any  of  these  cases 
the  parties  agree  to  meet  in  the  dominioos  of 
another  prince,  where  they  can  murder  each  odier 
without  fear  of  punishment    An  officer  who  is 
struck,  or  even  threatened  with  a  blow,  must  not  be 
quiet,  until  he  either  kills  his  antagonist,  or  loses  his 
own  life.    A  friend  of  mine,  a  Nissaid,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  France,  told  me,  that  some  years  ago^ 
one  of  their  captains,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  strock 
his  lieutenant    They  fought  immediately.    The 
lieutenant  was  wounded  and  disarmed.    As  it  wis 
an  affront  that  could  not  be  made  upi,  he  no  Booner 
recovered  of  his  wounds,  than  he  called  out  the 
captain  a  second  time.    In  a  word*  they  feoght 
five  times  before  the  combat  proved  decisive;  at 
last,  the  lieutenant  was  left  dead  on  the  spot  T^ 
was  an  eyent  that  sufficiently  proved  the  ahsorditj 
of  the  punctilio  which  gave  nse  to  it    The  poor 
gentleman  who  was  insulted,  and  ontniged  by  the 
brutality  of  the  aggressor,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  a  further  ooeaaon  to  take 
away  his  life.  Another  adyenture  of  the  same  kind 
happened  a  few  years  ago  in  this  place.    A  French 
officer  having  threatened  to  strike  another,  a  fbnDil 
chidlengc  ensued ;  and  it  being  agreed  that  tbej 
should  fight  until  one  of  them  dropped,  each  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  couple  of  pioneers  to  dig  his 
grave  on  the  spot  They  engaged  just  without  one  of 
the  gates  of  Nice,  in  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
spectators,  and  fought  with  surprising  fury,  notil 
the  ground  was  drenched  with  their  Uood.    At 
lengSi  one  of  them  stumbled,  and  fell ;  upon  which 
the  other,  who  found  himself  mortallj  wounded, 
advancing,  and  dropping  his  p<nnt,  said,  **JeU 
donne  eequetu  m*as  6U"  **  I  giye  thee  that  which 
thou  hast  taken  from  me."    8o  saying  he  dropped 
dead  upon  the  field.    The  other,  who  had  been  the 
person  insulted,  was  so  danceroudy  woonded,  that  he 
could  not  rise.    Some  of  me  spectators  carried  hin 
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Ibrthvith  to  the  beach,  and  pHattisg  him  into  a  boat* 
conTered  him  by  sea  to  Antibes.  The  bodj  of  bis 
antagonist  was  denied  christian  burial,  as  he  died 
without  absolution,  and  every  body  allowed  that 
his  soul  went  to  hell ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the 
army  declared,  that  he  died  like  a  man  of  honour. 
Shoold  a  man  be  never  so  well  inclined  to  make 
atooement  in  a  peaceable  manner,  for  an  insult 
given  it  the  heat  of  passion,  or  in  the  fury  of  in- 
toxicatiro,  it  cannot  be  received.  Even  an  in- 
Tolnatarf  tresspass  from  ignorance  or  absence  of 
mind  must  be  cleansed  with  blood.  A  certain 
noble  lord  of  our  country,  when  he  was  vet  a 
commoner,  on  his  travels,  involved  himselt  in  a 
dilemma  of  this  sort  at  the  court  of  Lorraine.  He 
had  been  riding  out,  and  strolling  along  a  public 
walk,  in  a  brown  study,  with  his  horsewhip  m  his 
hand,  perceived  a  caterpillar  crawling  on  the  back 
of  a  marquis,  who  chanced  to  be  before  him.  He 
never  thought  of  the  petit-maitre ;  but  lifting  up 
his  whip,  in  order  to  kill  the  insect,  laid  it  across 
his  shoulders  with  a  crack,  that  alarmed  all  the 
company  in  the  walk.  The  marquis's  sword  was 
product^  in  a  moment,  and  the  aggressor  in  great 
hazard  of  his  life,  as  he  had  no  weapon  of  defence. 
He  was  no  sooner  waked  from  his  reverie  than  he 
begged  pardon,  and  offered  to  make  all  proper 
coQcessions  for  what  he  had  done  through  mere 
inadvertency.  The  marquis  would  have  admitted 
his  excuses,  had  there  been  any  precedent  of  such 
an  affront  washed  away  without  blood.  A  conclave 
of  honour  was  immediately  assembled ;  and  after  i 
long  disputes,  they  agreeo,  that  an  involuntary 
offence,  especially  from  such  a  kind  of  man,  <f  im  id 
homme,  might  be  atoned  by  concessions.  That  you 
ma^  have  some  idea  of  the  snuUl  beginning  from 
which  many  gigantic  quarrels  arise,  I  shall  recount 
one  that  lately  happened  at  Lyons,  as  I  had  it  fit)m 
the  mouth  of  a  person  who  was  an  ear  and  eye 
witness  of  t!he  transacdon.  Two  Frenchmen,  at 
a  public  ordinary,  stunned  the  rest  of  the  companv 
with  their  loquacity.  At  length  one  of  them,  with 
a  supercilions  air,  asked  the  other's  name.  **  I 
never  tell  my  name,"  said  he,  **  but  in  a  whisper." 
**  Yon  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  keeping  it 
secret,"  replied  the  first.  **  I  will  tell  yon,"  resumed 
the  other.  With  these  words,  he  rose ;  and  going 
round  to  him,  pronounced,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  company,  **Je  nCappeUe  Pierre  Paaan ; 
et  vouM  ilea  un  impertmenL"  So  saying,  he  walked 
out.  The  interrogator  followed  him  into  the 
street,  where  they  juatled,  drew  their  swords,  and 
engaged.  He  who  asked  the  question  was  run 
through  the  body ;  but  his  relations  were  so  power- 
ful, iSaX.  the  victor  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 
He  was  tried  and  condemned  in  his  absence ;  his 
goods  were  confiscated ;  his  wife  broke  her  heart; 
his  children  were  reduced  to  beggary ;  and  he  himself 
is  now  starving  in  exile.  In  England,  we  have  not 
yet  adopted  ail  the  implacability  of  the  punctilio. 
A  gentleman  may  be  insulted  even  with  a  blow,  and 
survive,  after  having  once  hazarded  his  life  against 
the  aggressor.  The  laws  of  honour  in  our  country 
do  not  oblige  him  either  to  slay  the  person  fh>m 
whom  he  received  the  ii^ury,  or  even  to  fight  to  the 
httt  drop  of  his  blood.  One  finds  no  examples  of 
doels  among  the  Romans,  who  were  certainly  as 
brave  and  as  delicate  in  their  notions  of  honour  as 
the  French.  Comelins  Nepos  tells  us,  that  a  famous 
Athenian  general,  having  a  dispute  with  his  col- 
league, who  was  of  Sparta,  a  man  of  a  fiery  dis- 


position this  last  lifted  up  his  cane  to  strike  him. 
Had  this  happened  to  a  French  joetH-moAtre,  death 
must  have  ensued.  But  mark  what  followed :  the 
Athenian,  &r  finom  resenting  the  outrage  in  what 
is  now  called  a  gentlemanlike  manner,  said,  **  Do, 
strike  if  you  please;  but  hear  me."  He  never 
dreamed  of  cutting  the  Lacedemonian's  throat; 
but  bore  with  his  passionate  temper,  as  the  infirmity 
of  a  friend  who  had  a  thousand  good  qualities  to 
overbalance  that  defect 

I  need  not  expatiate  upon  the  folly  and  the 
mischief  which  are  countenanced  and  promoted  by 
the  modem  practioe  of  duelling.  I  need  not  give 
examples  ox  friends  who  have  murdered  each 
other,  in  obedience  to  this  savage  custom,  even 
while  their  hearts  were  melting  with  matual  ten- 
derness; nor  will  I  particularize  the  instances 
which  I  myself  know,  of  whole  families  mined,  of 
women  and  children  made  widows  and  orphans,  of 
parents  deprived  of  only  sons,  and  of  valuable  lives 
lost  to  the  community,  by  duels,  which  had  been 
produced  by  one  unguarded  expression,  uttered 
without  intention  of  offence,  in  the  heat  of  dispute 
and  altercation.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  hard- 
ship of  a  worthy  man's  being  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  deaUi,  because  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be 
insulted  by  a  brute,  a  bully,  a  drunkard,  or  a  mad- 
man. Neither  will  I  enlarge  upon  this  side  of  the 
absurdity,  which,  indeed,  amounts  to  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  I  mean  the  dilemma  to  which  a  gentleman 
in  the  army  is  reduced  when  he  receives  an  affront 
If  he  does  not  challenge  and  fight  his  antagonist,  he 
is  broke  with  infamy  by  a  court  martial ;  if  he  fights 
and  kills  him,  he  is  tried  by  the  civil  power,  con- 
yicted  of  murder,  and,  ii  the  royal  mercy  does  not 
interpose,  he  is  infallibly  hanged :  all  this,  exclusive 
of  the  risk  of  his  own  life  in  the  duel,  and  his 
conscience  being  burdened  with  the  blood  of  a  man 
whom,  perhaps,  he  has  sacrificed  to  a  fidse  punc- 
tilio, even  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  These 
are  rejections  which  I  know  your  own  good  sense 
will  suggest;  but  I  will  nu&ke  bold  to  propose  a 
remedy  for  this  gigantic  evil,  which  seems  to  gain 
ground  every  day.  Let  a  court  be  instituted  for 
taking  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  honour,  with 
power  to  punish  by  fine,  pillory,  sentence  of  in- 
£uny,  outlawry,  and  exile,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
parliament  made  for  this  purpose ;  and  all  persons 
insulted  sludl  have  recourse  to  this  tribunaL  Let 
every  man  who  seeks  personal  reparation  with 
sword,  pistol,  or  other  instrument  of  death,  be  de- 
clared infamous,  and  banished  the  kingdouL  Let 
every  man  convicted  of  having  used  a  sword  or 
pistol,  or  other  mortal  weapon,  against  another, 
either  in  duel  or  rencounter,  occasioned  by  any 
previous  quarrel,  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 
If  any  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  let  his  body  be 
hanged  upon  a  public  gibbet  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  given  to  the  surgeons.  Let  his  antagonist  be 
hangdl  as  a  murderer,  and  dissected  also;  and 
some  mark  of  infamy  be  set  on  the  memory  of 
both.  I  apprehend  such  regulations  would  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  which 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  infamy  can  support ;  for  I  am 
persuaded,  that  no  being  capable  of  reflection  would 
prosecute  the  trade  of  assassination  at  the  risk  of 
his  ovm  life,  if  this  hazard  was  at  the  same  time 
reinforced  by  the  certain  prospect  of  infiuny  and 
ruin.  Every  person  of  sentiment  would.  In  that 
case,  allow,  that  an  officer,  who  in  a  duel  robs  a 
deserving  woman  of  her  husband,  a  number  of 
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children  of  their  fiither,  a  family  of  its  sapport, 
and  the  community  of  a  fellow-citizen,  has  as  little 
merit  to  plead  from  exposing  his  own  person,  as  a 
highwajrman  or  hoosehreaker,  who  every  day  risks 
his  life  to  rob  or  plunder  that  which  is  not  of  half 
the  importance  to  society.  I  think  it  was  from  the 
Buccaneers  of  America,  that  the  English  have 
learned  to  abolish  one  solecism  in  the  practice  of 
daelling.  Those  adventurers  decided  their  per- 
sonal quarrels  with  pistols ;  and  this  improvement 
has  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  with  goitd  suc- 
cess ;  though  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  their 
barbarity.  It  is,  however,  the  only  circumstance 
of  duellmg  which  savours  of  common  sense,  as  it 
puts  all  mankind  upon  a  level,  the  old  with  the 
youn^,  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  unwieldy  with 
the  nimble,  and  the  man  who  knows  not  how  to 
hold  a  sword  with  the  spaeUusin,  who  has  practised 
fencinff  from  the  cradle. — ^What  glory  is  there  in 
a  mairs  vanquishing  an  adversary  over  whom  he 
has  a  manifest  advantage  ?  To  abide  the  issue  of 
a  combat  in  this  case,  does  not  even  require  that 
moderate  share  of  resolution  which  nature  has  in- 
dulged to  her  common  children.  Accordingly,  we 
have  seen  many  instances  of  a  coward's  provoldng 
a  man  of  honour  to  battle.  In  the  reign  of  our 
second  Charles,  when  duels  flourished  in  all  their 
absurdity,  and  the  seconds  fought  while  their  prin- 
cipals were  engaged,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, not  content  with  having  debauched  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  publishing  her  shame, 
took  all  opportunities  of  provoking  the  Earl  to 
single  combat,  hoping  he  should  have  an  easy 
conquest,  his  Lordship  being  a  puny  little  creature, 
quiet,  inoffensive,  and  every  way  unfit  for  such 
personal  contests.  He  ridiculed  him  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  at  last  declared  in  public  company,  that 
there  was  no  glory  in  cuckolding  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  not  spirit  to  resent  the  injury.  This  was  an 
insult  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  Earl 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  they  agreed  to  fight  at 
Bams  Elms,  in  presence  of  two  gentlemen,  whom 
they  chose  for  their  seconds.  All  the  four  engaged 
at  the  same  time.  The  first  thrust  was  fatal  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and  his  friend  killed  the 
Duke's  second  at  the  same  instant.  Buckingham, 
elated  with  his  exploit,  set  out  immediately  for  the 
Earl's  seat  at  Cliefden,  where  he  lay  with  his  wife, 
after  having  boasted  c^  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
whose  blood  he  showed  her  upon  his  sword,  as  a 
trophy  of  his  prowess.  But  this  very  Duke  of 
Buckmgham  was  little  better  than  a  poltroon  at 
bottom.  When  the  ^iant  Earl  of  Ossory  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight  m  Chelsea-fields,  he  crossed 
the  water  to  Battersea,  where  he  pretended  to  wait 
for  his  Lordship;  and  then  complained  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  Ossory  had  given  him  the 
rendezvous,  and  did  not  keep  his  appointment. 
He  knew  the  House  would  interpose  m  the  quar- 
rel, and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Their  loM- 
ships  obliged  them  both  to  give  their  word  of 
honour,  that  their  quarrel  should  have  no  other 
consequences, 

I  ought  to  make  an  apolo^  for  having  troubled 
a  lady  with  so  many  observations  on  a  subject  so  un- 
suitable to  the  sofuiess  of  the  fair  sex ;  but  I  know 
you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  thing  that  so  nearly 
affects  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  I  can  safely 
aver  have  alone  suggested  every  thing  which  has 
been  said  by,  madam,  your  very  humble  servant 


LETTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

Nice,  M«7  2,  17Cf. 

Dear  Doctor, — ^A  few  days  ago^  I  rode  out  with 
two  gentlemen  of  this  country,  to  see  a  stream  of 
water  which  was  formerly  conv^ed  in  an  aque- 
duct to  the  ancient  city  oi  Cemenehon,  from  whence 
this  place  is  distant  about  a  mile,  thoii|^  s  ;parated 
by  abrupt  rocks  and  deep  hollows,  which  last  are 
here  honoured  with  the  name  of  valle>s.  The 
water,  which  is  exquisitely  cool,  and  }  cht,  and 
pure,  gushes  from  the  middle  of  a  rock  by  a  hole 
which  leads  to  a  subterranean  aqueduct  carried 
through  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  This  is  a 
Roman  work,  and  the  more  I  considered  it,  ap- 
peared the  more  stupendous.  A  peasant  who  lircs 
upon  the  spot,  told  us,  he  had  entered  by  this  hole 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  advanced  so  fiir,  that 
it  was  four  in  the  afternoon  before  he  came  out  He 
said  he  walked  in  the  water,  through  a  regular 
canal  formed  of  a  hard  stone,  lined  with  a  kind  of 
cement,  and  vaulted  over  head ;  but  so  high  in 
most  parts,  he  could  stand  upright ;  yet,  in  others, 
the  bed  of  the  canal  was  so  filled  with  earth  and 
stones,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  in  passing.  He 
said  thai  there  were  air-holes  at  certain  distances 
(and,  indeed,  I  saw  one  of  these  not  fiu'  from  the 
present  issue) ;  that  there  were  some  openings  and 
stone  seats  on  the  sides,  and  here  and  there  figures 
of  men  formed  of  stone,  with  hammers  imd  work- 
ing tools  in  their  hands.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the 
feUow  romanc€»d  a  little,  in  order  to  render  his  ad- 
venture the  more  marvellous ;  but  I  am  certainly 
informed,  that  several  persons  have  entered  this 
passage,  and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  by  the 
liffht  of  torches,  without  arriving  at  the  source, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition  of  the  coon- 
try,  is  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  this 
opening;  but  this  is  altoge&er  incredible.  The 
stream  is  now  called  La  Fontaint  deMuntUU,  and  is 
carefully  conducted  by  different  branches  into  the 
adjacent  vineyards  and  gardens,  for  watering  the 
ground.  On  the  side  of  the  same  mountain,  more 
southerly,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  there  is 
another  still  more  copious  discharae  of  the  same 
kind  of  water,  called  £a  Source  du  Temple,  Itwas 
conveyed  through  the  same  kind  of  passage,  and 
put  to  the  same  use  as  the  other;  and  I  shookl 
imagine  they  are  both  from  the  same  source,  which, 
though  hitherto  undiscovered,  must  be  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  as  the  mountain  is  continued  fir 
several  leagues  to  the  westward,  without  exhibiting 
the  least  signs  of  water  in  any  other  part  But  ex- 
clusive of  the  subterranean  conduits,  both  these 
streams  must  have  been  conveyed  through  aque- 
ducts extending  from  hence  to  Cemenelion  over 
steep  rocks  and  deep  ravines,  at  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense. The  water  from  this  Some  £l  Tempk 
issues  from  a  stone  building  which  covers  the  pas- 
sage in  the  rock.  It  serves  to  turn  several  ohve, 
com,  and  paper  mills,  being  conveyed  through  a 
modem  aqueduct,  raised  upon  a  paltry  arcade,  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  and  afterwards  is  branched 
off  in  very  small  streams  for  the  benefit  of  this 
parched  and  barren  country.  The  Romans  were 
so  used  to  bathing,  that  they  could  not  exist  with- 
out a  great  quantity  of  water ;  and  this,  I  imagine, 
is  one  reason  that  mduced  them  to  spare  no  Ubour 
and  expense  in  bringing  it  from  a  distance,  when 
they  had  not  plenty  of  it  at  home.  But,  besides 
this  motive,  they  hsid  ancther.    They  were  so  nice 
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ftnd  delicate  in  their  taste  of  water,  that  they  took 
great  pains  to  supply  themselves  with  the  purest 
and  lightest  from  a&r,  for  drinking  and  calmarj 
ases,  even  while  they  had  plenty  of  an  inferior  sort 
for  their  baths,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  There 
are  springs  of  good  water  on  the  spot  where  Ceme- 
oelioQ  stood ;  but  there  is  a  hardness  in  all  well- 
water,  which  quality  is  deposited  in  running  a  long 
coarse,  especially  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
son  and  air.    The  Romans,  therefore,  had  good 
reason  to  soften  and  meliorate  this  element,  by 
conveying  it  a  good  length  of  way  in  open  aque- 
ducts.   What  was  used  in  the  batlis  of  Cemenelion 
they  probably  brought  in  leaden  pipes,  some  of 
▼hich  have  been  dug  up  very  lately  by  accident 
Yoa  must  know,  I  made  a  second  excursion  to 
these  ancient  mins,  and  measured  the  arena  of  the 
amphitheatre  with  packthread.  It  is  an  oval  figure ; 
the  longest  diameter  extending  to  about  one  hun- 
•hrcd  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  shortest  to  eighty- 
eight;  but  I  will  not  answer  for  the  exactness  of 
the  measurement.    In  the  centre  of  it,  there  was  a 
square  stone  with  an  iron  ring,  to  which  I  suppose 
the  wild  beasts  were  tied,  to  prevent  their  springing 
open  the  spectators.     Some  of  the  seats  remain, 
with  two  opposite  entrances,  consisting  each  of  one 
large  g^  and  two  lateral  smaller  doors  arched. 
There  is  aJso  a  considerable  portion  of  the  exter- 
nal wall;  but  no  columns  or  other  ornaments  of 
architecture.  Hard  by,  in  (he  garden  of  the  Count 
de  Gabemads,  I  saw  the  remains  of  a  bath,  front- 
ing the  portal  of  the  temple,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  a  former  letter ;  and  here  were  some 
bhafU  of  marble  pillars,  particularly  a  capital  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  beautifully  cut,  of  white  alabaster, 
ilere  the  Count  found  a  large  quantityof  fine  marble, 
which  he  has  converted  to  various  uses ;  and  some 
mutilated  statues,  bronze  as  well  as  marble.    Hie 
peasant  showed  me  some  brass  and  silver  medals 
which  be  has  picked  up  at  different  times  in  labour- 
ing the  ground ;  together  with  several  oblong  beads 
of  coloured  glass,  which  were  used  as  earrings 
by  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  a  small  seal  of  agate 
very  much  defaced.    Two  of  the  medals  were  of 
Maiimian  and  Gallienus ;  the  rest  were  so  con- 
samed,  that  I  conld  not  read  the  legend.  Tou  know 
that  on  public  occasions,  such  as  games,  and  cer- 
tain sacrifices,  handf^  of  medals  were  thrown 
among  the  people ;  a  practice  which  accounts  for 
the  great  number  which  have  been  already  found 
in  this  district    I  saw  some  subterranean  passages 
which  seemed  to  have  been  common  sewers ;  and  a 
great  number  of  old  walls  still  standing  along  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  which  overhangs  the  Faglion. 
I1ie  peasants  tell  me,  that  they  never  dig  above  a 
yard  in  depth,  without  finding  vaults  or  cavities. 
All  the  vineyards  and  garden  grounds,  for  a  con- 
siderable extent,  are  vaulted  undemeadi ;  and  all 
the  ground  that  produces  their  grapes,  fruit,  and 
gsrden  stuff,  is  no  more  than  the  crumbled  lime 
and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  buildings,  mixed  with 
manure  brought  from  Nice.     This  ancient  town 
commanded  a  most  noble  prospect  of  the  sea ;  but 
is  altogether  inaccessible  by  any  kind  of  wheel 
carriage.    If  you  make  a  shift  to  climb  to  it  on 
horseback,  you  cannot  descend  to  the  plain  again, 
wi&out  running  the  risk  of  breaking  your  neck. 

About  seven  or  eight  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Nice, 
are  the  remains  of  another  Roman  monument,  which 
has  greatly  suffered  from  the  barbarity  of  successive 
ages.    It  was  a  trophy  erected  by  the  senate  of 


Rome,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Csesar,  when  he  had 
totally  subdued  all  the  ferocious  nations  of  these 
maritime  Alps ;  such  as  the  Trumpilini  Camuni, 
Yennonetes,  Isnarci,  Breuni,  &c  It  stands  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain  which  overlooks  the  town  of 
Monaco,  and  now  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an 
old  ruined  tower.  There  is  a  description  of  what 
it  was,  in  an  Italian  manuscript,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  beautiful  edifice  of  two  stories, 
adorned  with  columns  and  trophies  in  alto  relievo, 
with  a  statue  of  Augustus  Ciesar  on  the  top.  On 
one  of  the  sides  was  an  inscription,  some  words 
of  which  are  still  legible,  upon  the  fhtgment  of  a 
marble  found  close  to  tiie  old  building;  but  the 
whole  is  preserved  in  Fliny,  who  gives  it  in  these 
words.  Lib.  IIL  cap.  20. 

IMPERATORI  C.£SARI  DIVI.  F.  AVG.  PONT. 
MAX.  IMP.  XIV.  TRIBVNIC.  POTEST.  XVIU. 

8.  P.  a  R. 
QUOD  EIV8  DVCTV,  AVSPICIISa  OENTES  ALFINJE 
OMNES.  aVE  A  MARI 8VPER0  AD  INFERUMPERTI- 
-NEBANT.-SVB  IMPERIUM  PC.  RO.  8VNT  RED  AC. 
GENTES  ALPINE  DEVICT^  TRUMPIUNI  CAMV- 
NI.  YENNONETES,  ISNARCI.  BREVNI,  NAVNES, 
F0CVNATE8,   VINDELICORVM  GENTES  QVATVOR, 
CONSVANETES.  YIRVCI NATES,  LICATES,  CATE- 
-NATES,  ABI80NTES,  RVGVSCI,  8VANETES,  CA- 
-LVCONES,  BRIXENTES,  LEPONTII,  VIBERI,  NAM- 
TV  ATES.SEDYN  I,  VERAGRI,  SALASSI.  ACITAVONES, 
MEDVLLI,  YICINI,  CATYRIGES,  BRIGIANI,  SOGI- 
-VNTII,  EBRODVNl'II.  NEMALONES  EDENETES, 
ESYBIANI.  VEAMINI,  GALLITiE,  TRIULLATI, 
ECTINI,  YERGVNNI,  EGYITYRI,  NEMENTYRI, 
ORATELLI,  NERUSCI,  YELAVNI,  SVETRI. 

Fliny,  however,  is  mistaken  in  placing  this  in- 
scription on  a  trophy  near  the  AuguBtapratoria^  now 
called  AostOf  in  Piedmont ;  where,  indeed,  there  is  a 
triumphal  arch,  but  no  inscription.  This  noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  was  first  of  all  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  afterwards,  in  Grothic  times,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  fortification.  The  marbles  belong- 
ing to  it  were  either  employed  in  adorning  the 
church  of  the  a^ioining  villaee,*  which  is  called 
l\irbia,  a  corruption  of  Trophsea;  or  converted 
into  tombstones,  or  carried  off  to  be  preserved  in 
one  or  two  churches  of  Nice.  At  present,  the 
work  has  the  appearance  of  a  ruinous  watch-tower, 
with  Gothic  battlements ;  and  as  such  stands  un- 
distinguished by  those  who  travel  by  sea  from  hence 
to  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  I  think  I  have 
now  described  aU  the  antiquities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nice,  except  some  catacombs  or  caverns, 
dug  in  a  rock  at  St.  Hospice,  which  Busching,  in 
his  Geography,  has  described  as  a  strong  town  and 
seaport,  though,  in  fiact,  there  is  not  the  least  vestige 
either  of  town  or  village.  It  is  a  point  of  land 
almost  opposite  to  the  tower  of  Turbia,  with  the 
mountains  of  which  it  forms  a  bay,  where  there  is 
a  great  and  curious  fishery  of  the  tunny  fish,  &rmed 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Upon  this  point  there  is 
a  watch-tower  still  kept  in  repair,  to  give  notice  to 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  case  any  Bar- 
bary  corsairs  should  appear  on  the  coast  The 
catacombs  were  in  aU  probability  dug,  in  former 

*  Thii  was  fonnerly  a  considerable  town  called  Villa 
Martii,  and  pretendi  to  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
Aulue  Helviaa,  who  eucceeded  Commodus  as  emperor  of 
Rome,  by  the  name  of  Pertinax,  which  he  acquired  from  his 
obstinate  refusal  of  that  dignity,  when  it  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  senate.  You  know,  this  man,  though  of  rezy  low 
birth,  possessed  many  excellent  qualities,  and  was  basely 
murdered  by  the  praetorian  guards,  at  the  instigation  ct 
Didius  Jullanus.  For  my  part,  I  could  nerer  read  without 
emotion  that  celebrated  eulogium  of  the  senate,  who  ex- 
claimed after  his  death,  Ptrtinac*  impenutte,  Mtcuri  vimiwmt, 
ntminem  timuimtu,  patrt  pio,  paUt  tenatui,  patrt  ownimm 
bottiorum. 
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timet,  as  places  of  retreat  for  the  inhabitants  upon 
sadden  descents  of  the  Saracens,  who  greatly  in- 
fested  these  seas  for  several  successive  centuries. 
Many  curious  persons  have  entered  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  way  by  torch  light  without 
arriving  at  the  further  extremity ;  and  me  tradition 
of  the  country  is,  that  they  reach  as  far  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Cemenelion:  but  this  is  an  idle 
supposition,  almost  as  ridiculous  as  that  which  as- 
cribes them  to  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Fairies.  They  consist  of  narrow  subterranean 
passages,  vaulted  with  stone  and  lined  with  cement. 
Here  and  there  one  finds  detached  apartments  like 
small  chambers,  where  I  suppose  the  people  re- 
mained concealed  till  the  danger  was  over.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country  usually  lived  under  ground.  **Zt- 
gunu  in  terra  cubant  ut  plurimum ;  plures  ad  cava 
taxa  apelvncasgtte  ab  naturafactas,  lAi  tegantur  cor- 
pora,  divertunt"  This  was  likewise  the  custom  of 
the  Troglodytae,  a  people  bordering  upon  Ethiopia, 
who,  according  to  u^lian,  lived  in  subterranean 
caverns;  from  whence,  indeed,  they  took  their 
name,  TpotyKrit  signifying  a  cavern.  And  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  describes  them  thus : 

IpsI  Id  defoMii  ipecubui,  secun  tub  alta 
OtU  agunt  terra. 

These  are  dry  subjects ;  but  such  as  the  country 
affords.  If  we  have  not  white  paper,  we  must 
snow  with  brown.  Even  that  which  I  am  now 
scrawling  may  be  useful,  if  not  entertaining.  It  is 
therefore  the  more  confidently  offered  by. 

Dear  sir,  yours  affectionately. 


LETTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

Nice,  July  2,  1764. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Nice  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Marseilles.  You  know  the  ^bocians,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin  andPoIybius,  settled  in  Gaul,  and  built 
Marseilles,  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
at  Rome.  This  city  fiourished  to  such  a  degree, 
that  louff  before  the  Romans  were  in  a  condition  to 
extend  weir  dominions,  it  sent  forth  colonies  and 
established  them  along  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Of 
these,  Nice,  or  Nicsa,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ;  so  called,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Greek 
word  Nun},  signifVing  Victoria,  in  consequence  of 
some  important  victory  obtained  over  the  Salii  and 
Ligures,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  Nice,  with  its  mother  city,  being  in  the 
sequel  subdued  by  the  Romans,  fell  afterwards 
successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 
Burgundians,  and  Franks,  the  kings  of  Aries,  and 
the  kings  of  Naples,  as  counts  of  Provence.  In 
the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighth- 
eight,  the  city  and  county  of  Nice  being  but  lU 
protected  by  the  family  of  Duraz20,  voluntarily 
surrendered  themselves  to  Amadseus,  sumamed  th<» 
Red  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  since  that  period  they 
have  continued  as  part  of  that  potentate's  do- 
minions, except  at  such  times  as  they  have  been 
over-run  and  possessed  by  the  power  of  France, 
which  hath  always  been  a  troublesome  neighbour 
to  this  country.  The  castle  was  begun  by  the 
Arragonian  counts  of  Provence,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  by  several  successive  dukes  of  Savoy, 
so  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  until  the  modem 
method  of  besieging  began  to  take  place.  A  fruit- 
less attempt  was  mi^e  upon  it  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand five  nondred  and  forty-three,  by  the  French 


and  Turks  in  conjunction:  hot  it  was  ndoetd 
several  times  after  that  period,  and  is  now  in  roiiu. 
The  celebrated  engineer,  VanbEm,  being  commsDdtd 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  give  in  a  phm  for  fortifying  Nice, 
proposed  that  the  river  Faglion  should  be  taiwi 
into  a  new  channel,  so  as  to  surround  the  tovn  to 
the  north,  and  fall  into  the  harbour ;  that  where 
the  Paglion  now  runs  to  the  westward  of  the  dtj 
walls,  there  should  be  a  deep  ditch  to  be  fiUed  with 
sea  water,  and  that  the  fortress  should  be  biult  fo 
the  westward  of  this  foss^  These  particulars  might 
be  executed  at  no  very  great  expense;  bat,  1  ap- 
prehend, they  would  be  ineffectual,  as  the  tovn  is 
commanded  by  every  hill  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  the  exhalations  from  stagnating  sea  water 
would  infalhbly  render  the  air  unwholesome.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  Nice^Ter^ 
few  monuments  of  that  antiquity  now  remain.  The 
inhabitants  say,  they  were  either  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  their  successive  descents  upon  the 
coast,  by  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  repeated 
incursions,  or  used  in  fortifying  the  castie,  as  well  as 
in  building  other  edifices.  The  city  of  CemcDelioo, 
however,  was  subject  to  the  same  disasters,  and  etea 
entirely  ruined ;  nevertheless,  we  still  hnd  remaios 
of  its  ancient  splendour.    There  have  been  likewise 
a  few  stones  found  at  Nice,  with,  ancient  inscnp- 
tions  i  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  standink, 
unless  we  give  the  name  of  antiquity  to  a  marUe 
cross  on  the  road  to  Provence,  about  half  s  nuk 
from  the  city.    It  stands  upon  a  pretty  high  pedes- 
tal with  steps,  under  a  pretty  stone  cupola  or  dome, 
supported  by  four  Ionic  pillars,  on  the  spot  where 
Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  L  d 
France,  and  Pope  Paul  XL  agreed  to  have  a  ooQ' 
ference,  in  order  to  determine  all  their  dispotei. 
The  emperor  came  hither  by  sea,  with  a  powerfal 
fleet,  and  the  French  king  by  land,  at  the  bead  d 
a  numerous  army.     All  the  endeavouis  of  hii 
Holiness,  however,  could  not  effect  a  peace ;  bat 
they  agreed  to  a  truce  of  ten  years.    Meseiai 
affirms,  that  these  two  great  princes  never  saw  one 
another  on  this  occasions  and  tliat  this  shyness  was 
owing  to  the  management  of  the  pope,  whose  pri* 
vate  designs  might  have  been  firnstrated,  had  tbej 
come  to  a  personial  interview.    In  the  front  of  the 
colonnade,  there  is  a  small  stone,  with  an  inscriptka 
in  Latin,  which  is  so  high,  and  co  much  defaced, 
that  I  cannot  read  it. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  eoDege 
erected  at  Nice,  by  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  d 
Savo^,  for  granting  degrees  to  students  of  Isw; 
and  m  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fourteen,  Charles  Emanuel  L  instituted  the  aenate 
of  Nice ;  consisting  of  a  president,  and  a  certaia 
number  of  senators,  who  are  distinguished  by  tbeir 
purple  robes,  and  other  ensigns  of  authority.  Tbey 
administer  justice,  having  the  power  of  life  asd 
death,  not  only  through  the  whole  country  of  Nice, 
but  causes  are  evoked  from  Oneglia,  and  soiDe 
other  places,  to  their  tribunal,  which  is  the  termer 
ressori,  from  whence  there  is  no  appeal  The  com- 
mandant, however,  by  virtue  of  his  military  pover 
and  unrestricted  authority,  takes  upon  him  to 
punish  individuals  by  imprisonment,  ccwporal  pains, 
and  banishment,  witiiout  consulting  the  senate,  or 
indeed  observing  any  form  of  mL  The  oolj 
redress  against  any  unjust  exercise  of  this  absolute 
power,  is  by  complaint  to  the  king ;  and  yoa  kno« 
what  chance  a  poor  man  has  for  bcdng  redrcMtd  m 
this  manner. 
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With  respect  to  religion,  I  may  safely  say,  that 
here  snperBtition  reigns  nnder  the  darkest  shades 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  I  think  there  are  ten 
convents  and  three  nunneries  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  Nice;  and  among  them  all  I  never 
eonld  hear  of  one  man  who  had  made  any  tolerahle 
advances  in  any  kind  of  human  learning.  All 
ecdesiaatics  are  exempted  from  any  exertion  of 
civil  power,  being  nnder  the  immediate  protection 
snd  aothori^  of  the  bishop,  or  his  vicar.  The 
bishop  oi  Nice  is  snffiragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Ambrun  in  France ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  see 
amount  to  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  We  have  likewise  an  office  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, though  I  do  not  hear  that  it  presumes  to 
execute  any  acts  of  jurisdiction  without  the  kind's 
special  permissioa.  All  the  churches  are  sanctuaries 
for  all  kinds  of  criminals,  except  those  guilty  of 
high  treason ;  and  the  priests  are  extremely  jealous 
of  their  privileges  in  this  particular.  They  receive, 
with  open  arms,  murderers,  robbers,  smugglers, 
fraudulent  bankrupts,  and  felons  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  and  never  give  them  up,  until  after  having 
stipulated  for  their  lives  and  liberty.  I  need  not 
enlarge  i]^)on  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this 
infamooB  prerogative,  calculated  to  raise  and  extend 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman  church,  on 
the  ruins  of  morality  and  good  order.  I  saw  a 
fellow,  who  had  three  days  before  murdered  his 
wife  is  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  taking  the  air 
with  great  composure  and  serenity  on  the  steps  of 
a  church  in  Florence ;  and  nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  see  the  most  execrable  villains  diverting 
themselves  in  the  cloisters  of  some  convents  at  Rome. 

Nice  abounds  -with  noblesse,  marquisses,  counts, 
and  barons.    Of  these,  three  or  four  families  are 
realty  respectable.  The  rest  are  nomAoMineff,  sprung 
from  boorgeoise,  who  have  saved  a  little  money  by 
their  different  occupations,  and  raised  themselves 
to  the  rank  of  noblesse  by  purchase.     One  is 
descended  from  an  avocat;  another  from  an  apothe- 
cary* ;  a  third  from  a  retailer  of  wine ;  a  fourth 
from  a  dealer  in  anchovies ;  and,  I  am  told,  there 
is  actually  a  count  at  Ville  Franche,  whose  father 
sold  macaroni  in  the  streets.    A  man  in  this  country 
may  buy  a  marquisite,  or  a  county,  for  the  value 
of  three  or  four  huiuh^d  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
title  follows  the  fief,    But  he  may  purchase  lettres 
de  nobUae  foit  about  thirty  or  forty  guineas.    In 
Savoy,  there  are  six  bundled  families  of  noblesse ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  not  above  one 
hundred  crowns  a-year  to  maintain  their  dignity. 
In  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and  even  in  this 
county  of  Nice,  there  are  some  representatives  of 
very  ancient  and  noble  families,  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  common  peasants;  but  they  still  retain 
the  ancient  pride  of  their  houses,  and  boast  of  the 
noble  blood  that  runs  in  their  veins.    A  gentleman 
told  me,  that,  in  travelling  through  the  mountains, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  night  in  the  cottage  of  one 
of  these  rusticated  nobles,  who  called  to  his  son  in 
the  evening,  **  Chevalier,  a*  tu  donne  a  manger  aux 
coekomM.**    This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
noblesse  of  Nice.    Two  or  three  of  them  have  about 
four  or  five  hundred  a-year ;  the  rest,  in  general, 
may  have  about  one  hundred  pistoles,  arising  from 
the  ulk,  oil,  wine,  and  oranges,  produced  in  their 
email  {dantations,  where  they  have  also  country 
houses.    Some  few  of  these  are  well  built,  com- 
iDodioos  and  agreeably  situated;  but,  for  the  most 
yaxi,  they  are  miserable  enough.   Our  noblesse,  not- 


withstanding their  origin,  snd  the  cheap  rate  at 
which  their  titles  have  been  obtuned,  are  never- 
theless extremely  tenacious  of  their  privileges,  very 
delicate  in  maintaining  the  itiquette,  and  keep  at  a 
very  stately  distance  from  the  bourgeoise.  How 
they  live  in  their  families,  I  do  not  choose  to 
inquire;  but,  in  public,  Madame  appears  in  her 
robe  of  gold,  or  silver  stuff,  with  her  powder  and 
fHsure,  her  perfhmes,  her  paint,  and  her  patches ; 
while  Monsieur  le  Gompte  struts  about  in  his  lace 
and  embroidery.  Rouge  and  fard  are  more  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  this  country,  where  the  com- 
plexion and  skm  are  naturally  swarthy  and  yellow. 
I  have  likewise  observed,  that  most  of  the  females 
are  pot-bellied;  a  circumstance  owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  trash  which  they 
eat  All  the  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  cattle,  which 
feed  upon  grass,  have  the  same  distention.^  This 
kind  of  food  produces  such  acid  juices  in  the 
stomach,  as  excite  a  perpetual  sense  of  hunger.^  I 
have  been  often  amazed  at  the  voracious  appetites 
of  these  people.  You  must  not  expect  that  I  should 
describe  the  tables  and  the  hospitality  of  our 
Nissard  gentry.  Our  consul,  who  is  a  very  honest 
man,  told  me,  he  had  lived  four-and-thirty  years  in 
the  country,  without  having  once  eat  or  drank  in 
any  of  their  houses. 

The  noblesse  of  Nice  cannot  leave  the  country 
without  express  leave  from  the  kin^ :  and  this  leave, 
when  obtained,  is  for  a  limited  time,  which  thev 
dare  not  exceed,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  majesty  s 
displeasure.  They  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
find  amusements  at  home ;  and  this,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  no  easy  task  for  people  of  an  active  spirit 
or  restless  disposition.  True  it  is,  the  religion  of 
the  country  supplies  a  never-failing  fund  of  pastime 
to  those  who  have  any  relish  for  devotion;  and 
this  is  here  a  prevailing  taste.  We  have  had  tran- 
sient visits  of  a  puppet-show,  strolling  musicians, 
and  rope-dancers;  but  they  did  not  like  their 
quarters,  and  decamped  without  beat  of  drum.  In 
the  summer,  about  eight  or  nine  at  night,  part  of 
the  noblesse  may  be  seen  assembled  in  a  place  called 
the  Fare ;  which  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  a  street  formed 
by  a  row  of  very  paltry  houses  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  by  part  of  the  town-wall,  which  screens 
it  from  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  the  only  object  that 
could  render  it  agreeable.  Here  you  may  perceive 
the  noblesse  stretched  in  pairs  upon  logs  of  wood, 
like  so  many  seals  upon  ue  rocks  by  moon-light, 
each  dame  with  her  cicisbeo.  For,  you  must  under- 
stand, this  Italian  fashion  prevails  at  Nice  among 
aU  ranks  of  people;  and  there  is  not  such  a  passion 
as  jealousy  known.  The  husband  and  the  cicisbeo 
live  together  as  sworn  brothers ;  and  the  wife  and 
the  mistress  embrace  each  other  with  marks  of  the 
warmest  affection.  I  do  not  choose  to  enter  into 
particulars.  I  cannot  open  the  scandalous  chronicle 
of  Nice  without  hazard  of  contamination.  With 
respect  to  delicacy  and  decorum,  you  may  peruse 
Dean  Swift*s  description  of  the  Taboos,  and  then 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  sporcherie  that 
distinguishes  the  gallantry  of  Nice.  But  the  Fare 
is  not  the  only  place  of  public  resort  for  our  noblesse 
in  a  summer^  evening.  Just  without  one  of  our 
gates,  you  will  find  them  seated  in  ditches  on  the 
highway  side,  serenaded  with  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
and  the  bells  and  braying  of  mules  and  asses  con- 
tinually passing  in  a  perpetual  cloud  of  dust^ 
Besides  these  amusements,  there  is  a  public  cou' 
vergazione   every  evening   at  the  commandant's 
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house,  called  the  Goremment,  where  those  noble 
I>er8onage8  play  at  cards  for  farthings.  In  carnival 
time,  there  is  also  at  this  same  government  a  ball 
twice  or  thrice  a- week,  carried  on  by  sabscription. 
At  this  assembly  every  person,  without  distinction, 
is  permitted  to  dance  m  masquerade;  but  after 
dancing,  they  are  obliged  to  unmask,  and  if  hour- 
geoise,  to  retire.  No  individual  can  give  a  ball, 
without  obtaining  a  permission  and  guard  of  the 
commandant;  and  then  his  house  is  open  to  all 
masks,  without  distinction,  who  are  provided  with 
tickets,  which  tickets  are  sold  by  the  commandant's 
secretary,  at  five  sols  a-piece,  and  delivered  to  the 
guard  at  the  door.  If  I  have  a  mind  to  entertain 
my  particular  friends,  I  cannot  have  more  than  a 
couple  of  violins ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  called  a 
converstuione. 

Though  the  king  of  Sardinia  takes  all  opportu- 
nities to  distinguish  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
with  particular  marks  of  respect,  I  have  seen  enough 
to  be  convinced,  that  our  nation  is  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  people  of  Nice ;  and  this 
arises  partly  from  religious  prejudices,  and  partly 
fh>m  envy,  occasioned  by  a  ridiculous  notion  of 
our  superior  wealth.  For  my  own  part,  I  owe 
them  nothing  on  the  score  of  civilities ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  lest  I 
should  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  that  temperance 
and  impartiahty,  which  I  would  fain  hope  have 
hitherto  characterized  the  remarks  of. 

Dear  sir,  your  futhful  humble  servant 


LETTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 


Nice,  May,  2,  1764. 


Dear  Doctor, — I  wrote  in  May  to  Mr.  fi- 


at Geneva,  and  gave  him  what  information  he 
desired  to  have  touching  the  conveniences  of  Nice. 
I  shall  now  enter  into  the  same  detail,  for  the  benefit 
of  such  of  your  friends  or  patients  as  may  have 
occasion  to  try  this  climate. 

The  journey  from  Calais  to  Nice,  of  four  persons 
in  a  coach,  or  two  post  chaises,  with  a  servant  on 
horseback,  travelling  post,  may  be  performed  with 
ease  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
including  every  expense.  Either  at  Calais,  or  at 
Paris,  you  will  always  find  a  travelling  coach  or 
berlin,  which  you  may  buy  for  thirty  or  forty 
guineas,  and  this  will  serve  very  well  to  reconvey 
you  to  your  own  country. 

In  the  town  of  Nice  you  will  find  no  read^  fur- 
nished lodgings  for  a  whole  &mily.  Just  without 
one  of  the  gates,  there  are  two  houses  to  be  let 
ready  fumbhed,  for  about  five  Louis  d'ors  per 
month.  As  for  the  country  houses  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, they  are  damp  in  winter,  and  generally 
without  chimneys ;  and,  in  summer,  they  are  ren- 
dered uninhabitable  by  the  heat  and  the  vermin.  If 
you  hire  a  tenement  in  Nice,  you  must  take  it  for  a 
year  certain,  and  this  will  cost  you  about  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  For  this  price  I  have  a  ground- 
floor  paved  with  brick,  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  two 
large  halls,  a  couple  of  good  rooms  with  chimneys, 
three  large  closets  that  serve  for  bed-chambers  and 
dressing-rooms,  a  butler's  room,  and  three  apart- 
ments for  servants,  lumber  or  stores,  to  which  we 
ascend  by  narrow  wooden  stairs.  I  have  likewise 
two  small  gardens,  well  stocked  with  oranges,  le- 
mons, peaches,  figs,  grapes,  corinths,  salad,  and 
pot-herbs.  It  is  suppbed  with  a  draw-well  of  good 
*«irter,  and  there  is  another  in  the  vestibule  of  the 


house,  which  is  cool,  large,  and  magnifioeDt  Tos 
may  hire  furniture  for  such  a  tenement  for  iboit 
two  guineas  a  month ;  but  I  chose  rather  to  Imy 
what  was  necessary ;  and  this  cost  me  about  tiity 
pounds.  I  suppose  it  will  fetch  me  about  half  tlie 
money  when  I  leave  the  place.  It  is  very  diiBcolt 
to  find  a  tolerable  cook  at  Nice.  A  commoo  maid, 
who  serves  the  people  of  the  country  for  three  or 
four  livres  a  montl^  will  not  live  with  an  EngM 
fiunily  under  eight  or  ten.  They  are  aU  sbreolj, 
slothnil,  and  unconscionable  cheats.  Tlie  mark^ 
at  Nice  are  tolerably  well  supplied.  Their  beeC 
which  comes  from  Piedmont,  is  pretty  good,  andve 
have  it  all  the  year.  In  the  winter  we  hsTe  like> 
wise  excellent  pork  and  delicate  lamb;  but  the mn:- 
ton  is  indifferent  Piedmont  also  affords  us  debcuos 
capons,  fe<^  with  maize ;  and  this  country  prodoees 
excellent  turkeys,  but  very  few  geese.  Qiickfu 
and  pullets  are  extremely  meagre.  I  have  tried  to 
fatten  them,  without  success.  In  summer  they  ire 
subject  to  the  pip,  and  die  in  great  numbers.  Aa- 
tumn  and  winter  are  the  seasons  for  game ;  hares, 
partridges,  quails,  wild  pigeons,  woodcocks,  snipes 
thrushes,  beccaficas,  and  ortolans.  Wild  boar  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  mountains ;  it  has  a  deli- 
cious taste,  not  unlike  that  of  the  wild  hog  Id  Ja* 
maica,  and  would  make  an  excdle-nt  barbeeue, 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  it  is  in  good 
case ;  but  when  meagre,  the  head  only  is  preseoted 
at  tables.  Pheasants  are  very  scarce ;  as  for  the 
heath  game,  I  never  saw  but  one  cock,  which  mj 
servant  bought  in  the  market,  and  brought  home; 
but  the  commandant's  cook  came  into  my  kitcbco. 
and  carried  it  off,  after  it  was  half  plucked,  sajicg 
his  master  had  company  to  dinner.  The  harea  vt 
large,  plump,  and  juicy.  The  partridges  are  gnt- 
rally  of  the  red  sort ;  large  as  pullets,  and  of  a  good 
flavour ;  there  are  also  some  grey  partridges  in  the 
mountains,  and  another  sort  of  a  white  colour,  thtf 
weigh  four  or  five  pounds  each.  Beccaficas  aie 
smaller  than  sparrows,  but  very  fat,  and  they  are 
generally  eaten  half  raw :  the  best  way  of  drasng 
them  is  to  stuff  them  into  a  roll,  scooped  of  iis 
crum;  to  baste  them  well  with  butter,  and  roait 
them  until  they  are  brown  and  crisp.  The  ortolaas 
are  kept  in  cages,  and  crammed  until  they  die  of 
fat,  then  eaten  as  dainties.  The  thrush  is  presented 
with  the  trail,  because  the  bird  feeds  on  olives; 
they  may  as  well  eat  the  trail  of  a  sheep,  becsnse  it 
feeds  on  the  aromatic  herbs  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
summer  we  have  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  chicken  and 
ducks ;  which  hist  are  very  &t  and  very  flabby.  All 
the  meat  is  tough  in  this  season,  because  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  great  number  of  flies  will  not  admit 
of  its  being  kept  any  time  after  it  is  killed.  Botter 
and  milk,  though  not  very  delicate,  we  have  all  the 
year.  Our  tea  and  fine  sugar  come  from  ManeiU«s 
at  a  ver^  reasonable  price. 

Nice  IS  not  without  variety  of  fish,  thonsh  they 
are  not  counted  so  good  in  their  kinds  as  mose  of 
the  ocean.  Soals,  and  flat  fish  in  general,  are  scarte. 
Here  are  some  mullets,  both  ^y  and  red.  ^f 
sometimes  see  the  dory,  which  is  called  St  Pietro . 
with  rock  fish,  bonita,  and  makareL  The  gurr.ard 
appears  pretty  often,  and  there  is  plenty  of  a  kind 
of  large  whiting,  which  eats  pretty  well,  but  has  not 
the  delicacy  of  that  which  is  caught  on  our  coast 
One  of  the  best  fish  of  this  country  is  called  It  W> 
about  two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  white,  Srto, 
and  well  flavoured.  Another,  no  way  inferior  to  it 
is  the  moustU,  about  the  same  size,  of  a  dark  grey 
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ooloiir,  and  short  blnnt  snout,  growing  thinner  ai:d 
flatter  firom  the  shoulder  downwards,  so  as  to  re- 
lemble  a  seal  at  the  tail ;  this  cannot  be  the  muatela 
of  the  ancients,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  sea 
lamprey.    Here  too  are  found  the  vyvre,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  weaver,  remarkable  for  its  lonff  sharp  spines, 
so  dangerous  to  the  fingers  of  the  fishermen.    We 
hare  abundance  of  the  Mpte,  or  cuttle  fish,  of  which 
the  people  in  this  country  make  a  delicate  ragout ; 
as  also  of  the/KM^ipe  de  mar,  which  is  an  ugly  ani- 
mal, with  long  feelers,  like  tails,  which  they  often 
▼tod  about  the  legs  of  the  fishermen ;  they  are 
itewed  with  onions,  and  eat  something  like  cow 
heel    The  market  sometimes  affords  eerivisse  de 
■er,  which  is  a  lobster  without  daws,  of  a  sweetish 
taste ;  and  there  are  a  few  rock  oysters,  Terr  small 
and  Tery  rank.    Sometimes  the  fishermen  find  un- 
der water  pieces  of  a  very  hard  cement,  like  plaster 
of  Fkris,  which  contain  a  kind  of  muscle,  called  la 
daitet  firom  its  resemblance  to  a  date.    These  petri- 
factioDs  are  commonly  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
may  weigh  about  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  each,  and 
ODe  of  them  may  contain  a  dozen  of  these  muscles, 
which  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  taste  or 
flaroor,  though  extremely  curious,  as  found  aliwe 
aDd  juicy,  in  the  heart  of  a  rock,  almost  as  hard  as 
marble,  without  any  visible  communication  with  the 
air  or  water.    I  tue  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
the  enclosing  cement  is  porous,  and  admits  the  finer 
parts  of  the  surrounding  fluid.    In  order  to  reach 
the  muscles,  this  cement  must  be  broke  with  lar§[e 
hammers ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  kernel  is 
not  WOTth  the  trouble  of  cracking  the  shell.  Among 
the  fish  of  this  coimtry^  there  is  a  very  ugly  animfd 
of  the  ed  species,  which  might  pass  for  a  serpent ; 
it  is  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  marked  with  spots  of 
yeUow,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long.  The 
Italians  call  it  murena;  but  whether  it  is  the  fish 
which  had  the  same  name  among  the  ancient  Bo- 
maoa,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.    The  ancient 
morena  was  counted  a  ^[reat  delicacy,  and  was 
kept  in  ponds  for  extraordmary  occasions.  ^  Julius 
Cssar  borrowed  nx  thousand  for  one  entertunment, 
bat  I  imanne  this  was  the  river  lamprey.  The  mu- 
rena of  this  country  is  in  no  esteem,  and  only  eaten 
bj  the  poor  people.    Crawfish  and  trout  are  rarely 
foimd  m  the  nvers  among  the  mountains.    The 
sword-fish  is  much  esteemed  in  Nice,  and  called 
femperewr,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it;*  they  are  very  scarce,  and  when 
taken  are  genendly  concealed,  because  the  head 
belongs  to  the  commandant,  who  has  likewise  the 
priTile^  of  buying  the  best  fish  at  a  very  low  price ; 
for  which  reason  me  choice  pieces  are  concealed  by 
the  fiahermen,  and  sent  privately  to  Piedmont  or 
Genoa.    But  ^e  chief  fisheries  on  this  coast  are  of 
the  sardines,  anchovies,  and  tunny ;  these  are  taken 
la  small  quantitieB  all  the  year,  but  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  the  season  when  they  mostly  abound.    In 
Jane  and  July,  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  fishing-boats 
pot  to  sea  every  evening  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  and 
cateh  anchovies  in  immense  quantities.    One  small 
boat  sometimes  takes  in  one  night  twenty-five  rup, 
amounting  to  six  hundred  weight ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  pound  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italr,  consists  but  of  twelve  ounces.    An- 
chovies, besides  their  making  a  considerable  article 
in  theconunerce  of  Nice,  are  a  great  resource  in 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above  letter,  I  have  eaten  sereral  times 
of  thb  flab,  which  ia  as  white  at  the  flneat  veal,  and  extremely 
d^Unte.  The  emperor  associates  with  the  tunny  fish,  and  is 
slwsji  taken  in  their  eompany. 


all  families.  The  nobles«e  and  bourgeoise  sup  on 
salad  and  anchovies,  which  are  eater  on  all  their 
meagre  days.  1  he  fishermen  and  mariners  all  along 
this  coast  have  scarce  any  other  food  but  dry  brea£ 
with  a  few  pickled  anchovies ;  and  when  the  fish  is 
eaten,  they  rub  their  crusts  with  the  brine.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delicious  than  fresh  anchovies  fried  in 
oil ;  I  prefer  them  to  the  smelts  of  the  Thames.  I 
need  not  mention,  that  the  sardines  and  anchovies 
are  caught  in  nets ;  salted,  barrelled,  and  exported 
into  all  the  different  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe. 
The  sardines,  however,  aie  largest  and  fattest  in  the 
month  of  September.  A  company  of  ad  venturers  have 
farmed  the  tunny  fishery  of  the  king  for  six  years,  a 
monopoly  for  which  they  pay  about  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  They  are  at  a  very  considerable 
expense  for  nets,  boats,  and  attendance.  Their  nets 
are  disposed  in  a  very  curious  manner  across  the 
small  bay  of  St  Hospice,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  the  fish  chiefly  resort  They  are  never  re- 
moved except  in  the  winter,  and  when  they  want 
repair.  But  there  are  avenues  for  the  fish  to  enter 
and  pass  from  one  enclosure  to  another.  There  is 
a  man  in  a  boat  who  constantly  keeps  watch.  When 
he  perceives  they  are  fairly  entered,  he  has  a  method 
of  shutting  all  the  passes,  and  confining  the  fish  to 
one  apartment  of  the  net,  which  is  lifted  up  into  the 
boat,  until  the  prisoners  are  taken  and  secured. 
Jhe  tunny  fish  generally  runs  firom  fifty  to  one 
hundred  weight;  but  some  of  them  are  much  larger. 
They  are  immediately  gutted,  boiled,  and  cut  in 
slices.  The  ^ts  and  head  afford  oiL  The  slices 
are  partly  dried,  to  be  eaten  occasionally  with  oil 
and  vinegar,  or  barrelled  up  in  oil,  to  be  exported. 
It  is  counted  a  delicacy  in  Italy  and  Piedmont,  and 
tastes  not  unlike  sturgeon.  The  famous  pickle^  of 
the  ancients,  called  garum,  was  made  of  the  ^s 
and  blood  of  the  tunny,  or  thynnus.  There  is  a 
much  more  considerable  fishery  of  it  in  Sardinia* 
where  it  is  said  to  employ  four  hundred  persons ; 
but  this  belongs  to  the  Due  de  St  Pierre.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Villa  Franca,  there  are  people 
always  employed  in  fishing  for  coral  and  spongd, 
which  grow  adhering  to  the  rocks  under  water. 
Their  methods  do  not  savour  much  of  ingenuity. 
For  the  conJ,  they  lower  down  a  swab,  composed 
of  what  is  called  spun  yam  on  board  our  ships  of 
war,  hanging  in  distinct  threads,  and  sunk  by  means 
of  a  great  weight,  which  striking  against  the  coral 
in  its  descent,  disengages  it  from  the  rocks ;  and 
some  of  the  pieces  being  entangled  among  the 
threads  of  the  swab,  are  brought  up  with  it  above 
water.  The  sponge  is  got  by  means  of  a  cross  stick, 
fitted  with  hooks,  which  being  lowered  down, 
fiistens  upon  it,  and  tears  it  from  the  rocks.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  these 
substances  are  gathered  by  divers,  who  can  remain 
five  minutes  below  water.  But  I  will  not  detain 
you  one  minute  longer;  though  I  must  observe  that 
there  is  plenty  of  nne  samphire  growing  along  all 
these  rocks,  neglected  and  unknown.    Adieu. 


LETTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

Nice.  October  10,  1764. 

Bear  Sir,— Before  I  tell  you  the  price  of  pro- 
visions at  Nice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  soniething 
of  the  money.  The  gold  coin  of  Sardinia  con- 
sists of  the  doppia  di  Savoia,  value  twenty-four 
livres  Piedmontese,  about  the  size  of  a  Louis 
d*or;   and  the  mezzo  doppia,  or  piece  of  twelve 
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liyres.  In  silver,  there  is  the  scado  of  six  liyres, 
the  mezzo  scudo  of  three,  and  the  quarto  or  pezza 
di  trenta  soldi ;  bat  all  these  are  very  scarce.  We 
seldom  see  any  gold  and  silver  coin,  hut  the  Louis 
d'or,  and  the  six  and  three  livre  pieces  of  France; 
a  sure  sign  that  the  French  suffer  by  their  contra- 
band commerce  with  the  Nissards.  The  coin  chiefly 
used  at  market  is  a  piece  of  copper  silvered,  that 
passes  for  seven  sols  and  a  half;  another  of  the 
■ame  sort,  value  two  sols  and  a  halfl  They  have 
on  one  side  the  impression  of  the  king's  head ;  and 
on  the  other  the  arms  of  Savoy,  with  a  ducal  crown, 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  titles.  There  are  of 
g:enaine  copper  pieces  of  one  sol,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  a  cross  fleury ;  and  on  the  reverse  with 
the  king's  Cjrpher  and  crown,  inscribed  as  the  others. 
Finally,  there  is  another  sniall  copper  piece  called 
piccalon,  the  sixth  part  of  a  sol,  with  a  plain  cross, 
and  on  tiie  reverse,  a  slip  knot  surmounted  witii  a 
crown ;  the  legend  as  above.  The  impression  and 
legend  on  the  gold  and  silver  coins  are  the  same  as 
those  on  the  pieces  of  seven  sols  and  a  hall  The 
Uvre  of  Piedmont  consists  of  twenty  sols,  and  is  very 
near  of  the  same  value  as  an  English  shilling;  ten  sols 
therefore  are  equal  to  sixpence  sterling.  Butcher's 
meat  in  general  sells  at  Nice  for  three  sols  a  pound ; 
and  veal  is  something  dearer ;  but  then  there  are 
but  twelve  ounces  in  the  pound,  which  being  allowed 
for,  sixteen  ounces  come  to  something  less  than 
twopence  halfpenny  English.  Fish  commonly  sells 
for  four  sols  the  twelve  ounces,  or  five  for  the 
English  pound ;  and  these  five  are  equivalent  to 
threepence  of  our  money .  But  sometimes  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  five  and  even  six  sols  for  the  Pied- 
montese  pound  of  fish.  A  turkey  that  would  sell 
for  five  or  six  shillings  at  the  London  market,  costs 
me  but  three  at  Nice.  I  can  buy  a  good  capon  for 
thirty  sols,  or  eighteen-pence ;  and  the  same  price  I 

Ey  for  a  brace  of  partridges,  or  a  good  hare.  lean 
ve  a  woodcock  for  twenty-four  sols ;  but  the 
pigeons  are  dearer  than  in  London.  Rabbits  are 
very  rare ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  goose  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  countv  of  Nice.  Wild  ducks 
and  teal  are  sometimes  to  be  had  in  the  winter ;  and 
now  I  am  speaking  of  sea-fowl,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  halcyon  or  king's 
fisher.  It  is  a  bird,  though  very  rare  in  this  country, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  the  bod^  brown  and  the 
belly  white.  By  a  wonderful  instmct  it  makes  its 
nest  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  month  of  November,  when  the  Mediterranean 
is  always  calm  and  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  The 
people  here  call  them  martinets,  because  they  begin 
to  hatch  about  Martinmas.  Their  nests  are  some- 
times seen  floating  near  the  shore,  and  generally 
become  the  prize  of  the  boys,  who  are  very  alert  in 
catchinff  them. 

You  know  all  sea  birds  are  allowed  by  the  church 
of  Rome  to  be  eaten  on  meagre  days,  as  a  kind  of 
fish ;  and  the  monks  especially  do  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  this  permission.  Sea-turtle,  or  tortoises,  are 
often  found  at  sea  by  the  mariners  in  these  latitudes. 
But  they  are  not  the  g^een  sort,  so  much  in  re- 

Suest  among  the  aldermen  of  London.  All  the 
lediterranean  turtle  are  of  the  kind  called  logger- 
head, which  in  the  West  Indies  are  eaten  by  none 
but  hungry  seamen,  negroes,  and  the  lowest  class  of 
people.  One  of  these,  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  was  lately  brought  on  shore  by  the  fisher- 
men of  Nice,  who  found  it  floating  asleep  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  sea.    The  whole  town  was  alarmed 


at  sight  of  such  a  monster,  the  nature  of  which  they 
could  not  comprehend.  However,  the  monks,  called 
minims,  of  St  Francisco  di  Paolo,  guided  by  a  son 
instinct,  marked  it  as  thuir  prey,  aind  surrounded  it 
accordingly.  The  fnars  of  otho"  convents,  doc 
quite  so  hungry,  crowding  down  to  the  beach,  de- 
clared it  should  not  be  eaten ;  dropped  some  hintt 
about  the  possibility  of  its  being  something  p^rtc^ 
natural  and  diabolical,  and  even  proposed  ezoittoit 
and  aspersions  with  holy  water  The  populace 
were  divided  according  to  their  attachment  to  this 
or  that  convent ;  a  mighty  clamour  arose,  snd  the 
police,  in  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  their  ooo- 
tention,  ordered  the  tortoise  to  be  recommitted  to 
the  waves ;  a  sentence  which  the  Franciscaos  nv 
executed  not  without  sighs  and  lamentation.  The 
land-turtle,  or  terrapin,  is  mnch  better  knovn  It 
Nice,  as  being  a  native  of  this  coimtrjr;  yet  the  hot 
are  brought  m>m  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  Mmp, 
or  bouiBm  of  this  animal,  is  always  prescribed  here 
as  a  great  restorative  to  consumptive  patients.  The 
bread  of  Nice  is  very  indifferent,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded very  unwholesome.  The  flour  is  geocnllT 
musty,  and  not  quite  free  of  sand.  This  is  either 
owin^  to  the  particles  of  the  mill-stone  rubbed  off 
in  gnnding,  or  to  what  adheres  to  the  com  itself  is 
being  thrashed  upon  the  common  groond ;  for  there 
are  no  thrashing-floors  in  this  country.  I  shall  sot 
take  notice  of  tl^  vegetables  of  Nice.  In  the  vistcr 
we  have  green  peas,  asparagus*  artichokes,  cauli- 
flower, b&Ems,  French  beans,  celery,  and  endiTc; 
cabbage,  coleworts,  radishes,  tnnupa,  carroca,  bet- 
teraves,  sorrel,  lettuce,  onions,  garlic,  and  chaloL 
We  have  potatoes  from  the  mountains,  mushrooait, 
champignons,  and  truffles.  Piedmont  affords  white 
truffles,  counted  the  most  delicioiu  in  the  world; 
ther  sell  for  about  three  livres  the  pound.  The 
friuts  of  this  season  are  pickled  olives,  orango. 
lemons,  citrons,  citronelles,  dried  figs,  gnpetr  spp^ 
pears,  almonds,  chesnuts,  walnuts,  filberts,  mediai\ 
pomegranates,  and  a  fruit  called  axeroUes,  about  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  of  an  oblong  shape,  red  eoloar, 
and  agreeble  acid  taste.  I  might  likewise  add  the 
cherry  of  the  latinu  eerastu,  which  is  sold  in  the 
market ;  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  insipid  to  the 
palate.  In  summer  we  have  all  those  vegetables  in 
perfection.  ■  There  is  also  a  kind  of  smsJl  conice. 
or  gourd,  of  which  the  people  of  the  country  Due 
a  very  savourr  rajgont,  with  the  help  of  eggs,  cheese, 
and  fresh  anchovies.  Another  is  made  of  the  ht- 
denjean,  which  the  Spaniards  call  berengena;  it  is 
much  eaten  in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  as  well  as  by 
the  Moors  in  Barbary.  It  is  about  the  siie  and 
shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  enclosed  in  a  cup  like  an  aeoni 
when  ripe,  of  a  funt  purple  colour.  It  grows  on  a 
stalk  about  a  foot  high,  with  long  spines  or  priekki 
The  people  here  have  different  ways  of  slieiog 
and  dressing  it,  by  broiling,  boiling,  and  stewts^, 
with  other  ingredients.  But  it  is  at  best  an  innp^ 
dish.  There  are  some  caper  bushes  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, which  grow  wild  in  holes  of  gardtf 
walls,  and  require  no  sort  of  cultivation.  In  one  or 
two  gardens,  there  are  palm  trees ;  but  the  dates 
never  ripen.  In  my  register  of  the  weather,  I  have 
marked  the  seasons  of  the  principal  fhiits  in  this 
country.  In  May  we  have  strawberries,  w  Kb 
continue  in  season  two  or  three  montha.  These  are 
of  the  wood  kind ;  very  grateful,  and  of  a  good 
flavour;  but  the  scarlets  and  hautboys  are  not 
known  at  Nice.  In  the  beginning  of  Jane,  sad 
even  sooner,  the  cherries  bero  to  oe  ripe.    They 
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ore  a  kind  of  bleeding  hearts ;  large,  fleshy,  and 
high  fbTOored,  though  rather  too  luscious.    1  have 
bkewise  seen  a  fiow  of  those  we  cJA  Kentish  cher- 
ries,  which  are  much  more  cool,  acid,  and  Agreeable, 
especially  in  this  hot  climate.    The  cherries  are 
sncceeded  by  the  apricots  and  peaches,  which  are 
all  standards,  and  of  consequence  better  flavoured 
that  what  we  call  wall-fhiit    The  trees,  as  well  as 
almimds,  grow  and  bear  without  care  and  cultiva- 
tioD,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  open  fields  about  Nice. 
But  without  proper  culture  the  fruit  degenerates. 
The  best  peaches  I  have  seen  at  Nice  are  the 
almberges,  of  a  yellow  hue,  and  oblong  shape,  about 
the  sixe  o^  a  small  lemon.    Their  consistence  is 
much  more  solid  than  that  of  our  English  peaches, 
and  their  taste  more  delicious.    Several  trees  of 
this  kbd  I  have  in  my  own  garden.    Here  is  like- 
wise plenty  of  other  sorts ;  but  no  nectarines.  We 
hare  little  choice  of  plums.    Neither  do  I  admire 
the  pears  or  apples  of  this  country.    But  the  most 
agreeable  apples  I  ever  tasted  come  flrom  Final,  and 
are  called  pomi  carlL    The  greatest  fliult  I  find 
with  most  fruits  in  this  climate  is,  that  they  are  too 
iveet  and  luscious,  and  want  that  agreeable  acid 
vhich  is  so  cooling,  and  so  grateful  in  a  hot  country. 
This,  too,  is  the  case  with  our  grapes,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty  and  variety,  plump  and  juicy, 
and  large  as  plums.     Nature,  however,  has  not 
ae^ected  to  provide  other  agreeable  -vegetable  juices 
to  cool  the  hoinan  body.  During  the  whole  summer 
we  have  plenty  of  musk  melon&    I  can  buy  one  as 
larve  as  my  h«u)  for  the  value  of  an  Engliah  penny. 
But  one  of  the  best  and  largest,  weigning  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  I  can  have  for  twelve  sols,  or  about 
eightpence  sterling.     From  Antibes  and  Sardinia, 
we  have  another  fruit  called  a  water-melon,  whidh 
is  well  known  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  our  other 
colonies.    Those  from  Antibes  are  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinaiy  bomb-shell ;  but  the  Sardinian  and 
Jimaiea  water-melons  are  four  times  as  large.   The 
ikin  is  green,  smooth,  and  thin.    The  inside  is  a 
porple  pulp,  studded  with  broad  flat,  black  seeds, 
and  impregnated  with  a  juice  the  most  cool,  delicate, 
ud  refreshing,  that  can  well  be  conceived.    One 
would  imagine  the  pulp  itself  dissolved  in  the 
itomach ;  for  you  may  eat  of  it  until  you  are  filled 
up  to  the  tongue,  without  feeling  the  least  incon- 
▼enience.  It  is  so  friendly  to  the  constitution,  that, 
in  ardent  inflammatory  fevers,  it  is  drank  as  the 
best  emulsion.    At  Qenoa,  Florence,  and  Rome,  it 
is  aold  in  the  streets,  ready  cut  in  slices ;  and  the 
porters,  sweating  under  their  burdens^  buy  and  eat 
them  as  th^  pass.    A  porter  of  London  quenches 
his  thirat  with  a  draught  of  strong  beer.  A  porter 
of  Rome,  or  Naples,  refreshes  himself  with  a  slice 
of  water-melon,  or  a  glass  of  iced-water.    The  one 
eoets  three  half-pence ;  the  last,  half  a  farthing— 
vhich  of  them  is  most  efiectoal  T    I  am  sure  the 
ttien  are  equally  pleased.  It  is  conmionly  remarked 
that  beer  strengthens  as  well  as  refreshea  But  the 
porters  of  Constantinople,  who  never  drink  any 
thing  sponger  than  water,  and  eat  very  little  animal 
food,  wfll  Uft  and  carry  heavier  burdens  than  any 
other  porters  in  the  known  world*    If  we  may  be- 
Here  the  most  respectable  travellers,  a  Turk  will 
^^ny  a  load  of  seven  hundred  weight,  which  is 
niore,  I  believe,  than  any  English  porter  ever  at- 
tempted to  raise. 
Among  the  refreshments  of  these  warm  countries, 
I  ought  not  to  forget  mentioning  the  sorbettes, 
which  ars  sold  m  cofibe-houses  and  places  of  public 


resort  The^  are  iced  froth,  made  with  juice  of 
oranges,  apncots,  or  peaches;  very  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  and  so  extremely  cold,  that  I  was  afraid 
to  swallow  them  in  this  hot  country,  until  I  found 
from  information  and  experience,  that  they  may  be 
taken  in  moderation  without  any  bad  consequence. 

Another  considerable  article  in  housekeeping  is 
wine,  which  we  have  here  good  and  reasonable. 
The  wine  of  Tavelle  in  Languedoc  is  very  near  as 
good  as  Burgundy,  and  may  be  had  at  Nice  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  bottle.    The  sweet  wine  of  St 
Laurent,  counted  equal  to  that  of  Frontignan,  costs 
about  eightpence  or  ninepence  a  quart  Pretty  good 
Malaga  may  be  had  for  half  the  money.    Those 
who  make  their  own  wine  choose  the  grapes  from 
diflierent  vineyards,  and  have  them  picked,  pressed, 
and  fermented  at  home.    That  which  is  made  by 
the  peasants,  both  red  and  white,  h  generally 
genuine ;  but  the  wine  merchants  of  Nice  orew  and 
balderdash,  and  even  mix  it  with  pigeon's  dung 
and  quicklime.     It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  a 
stranger  and  sojourner  should  buy  his  own  grapes, 
and  make  his  own  provision  of  wine ;  but  he  may 
buy  it,  by  recommendation  from  the  peasants,  for 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  livres  the  charge,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  rup  five  pounds ;  in  other  words, 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  this  country, 
so  as  to  bring  it  for  something  less  than  threepence 
a  quart    The  Nice  wine,  when  mixed  with  water, 
makes  an  agreeable  beverage.  There  is  an  inferior 
sort  for  servants,  drank  by  the  common  people, 
which  in  the  caberet  does  not  cost  above  a  penny  a 
bottle.     The  people  here  are  not  so  nice  as  the 
English,  in  the  management  of  their  wine.    It  is 
kept  in  flacons,  or  large  flasks,  without  corks,  hav- 
ing a  little  oil  at  top.    It  is  not  deemed  the  worse 
for  having  been  opened  a  day  or  two  before ;  and 
they  expose  it  to  the  hot  sun,  and  all  kinds  of 
weather,  without  hesitation.     Certain  it  is,  this 
treatment  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  its  taste,  flavour, 
and  transparency. 

The  brandy  of  Nice  is  veir  indifferent ;  and  the 
liqueun  are  so  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar,  that 
they  scarce  retain  the  taste  or  flavour  of  any  other 
inmdient 

The  last  article  of  domestic  economy  which  I 
shall  mention,  is  fuel,  or  wood  for  firing,  which  I 
buy  for  eleven  sols,  a  little  more  than  sixpence- 
halfpenny  a  quintal,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pound,  Nice  weight  The  best,  which  is  of  oak, 
comes  fipom  Sardinia.  The  common  sort  is  olive, 
which  being  out  with  the  sap  in  it,  ought  to  be  laid 
In  during  the  summer ;  otherwise  it  will  make  a 
very  uncomfortable  fire.  In  my  kitchen  and  two 
chambers,  I  burned  fifteen  thousand  weight  of  wood 
in  four  weeks,  exclusive  of  charcoal  for  the  kitchen 
stoves,  and  of  pine  tops  for  lighting  the  fires. 
These  last  are  as  large  as  pine-apples,  which  they 
greatly  resemble  in  shape,  and  to  which,  indeed, 
they  give  their  name ;  and  being  full  of  turpentine, 
make  a  wonderful  blaze.  For  the  same  purpose, 
the  people  of  these  countries  use  the  sarments,  or 
cuttings  of  the  vines,  which  they  sell  made  up  in 
small  fascines.  This  great  consumption  of  wood  is 
owing  to  the  large  fires  used  in  roasting  pieces  of 
beef  and  joints  in  the  English  manner.  The  roasts 
of  this  country  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  pounds 
of  meat ;  and  their  other  plats  are  made  over  stove 
holes.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  conduct  you 
from  the  kitchen,  where  you  have  been  too  long 
detained  by  your  humble  Bei*vant. 
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P.S.  I  bave  mentioned  the  prices  of  almost  all 
the  articles  in  honsekeeping,  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
English ;  bnt,  exclusive  <^  butcher's  meat,  I  am 
certun  the  natives  do  not  pay  so  much  by  thirty 
per  cent  Their  imposition  on  us  is  not  only  a 
proof  of  their  own  villany  and  hatred,  but  a 
scandal  on  their  goTcmment,  which  ought  to  in- 
terfere in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  a  nation  to 
which  they  are  so  much  bound  in  point  of  policy 
as  well  as  gratitude. 


LifTTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

Nice,  Octobei  22,  1764. 

SoLj — As  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  bnt  to  satisfy 
my  own  curiosity,  and  that  of  my  friends,  I  obey 
your  injunctions  with  pleasure ;  though  not  without 
some  apprehension  that  my  inquiries  will  afiTord 
you  very  little  entertainment.  The  place  where  I 
am  is  of  very  little  importance  or  consequence  as  a 
state  or  community;  neither  is  there  any  thing 
curious  or  interesting  in  the  character  or  economy 
of  its  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  few  merchants  in  Nice  said  to 
be  in  good  circumstances.  I  know  one  of  them 
who  deals  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  goes  twice 
a-year  to  London  to  attend  the  sales  of  the  East 
India  Company.  He  bu^s  up  a  very  lar^  quantity 
of  muslins  and  other  India  goods,  and  freights  a  ship 
in  the  river  to  transport  them  to  Villa  Franca. 
Some  of  these  are  sent  to  Switzerland ;  but,  I  believe, 
ihe  greater  part  is  smuggled  into  France  by  virtue 
of  counterfeit  stamps,  which  are  here  used  without 
anj  ceremony.  Indeed,  the  chief  conmierce  of 
this  place  is  a  contraband  traffic  carried  on  to  the 
disadvantage  of  France;  and  I  am  told  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Levant  Company  in  that  kingdom 
find  their  account  in  connivinj^  at  it  Certain  it  is, 
a  great  quantity  of  merchandise  is  brought  hither 
ever^  week  by  mules  from  Turin  and  other  parts 
in  Piedmont,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Var  either  b^  land  or  water.  The  mules 
of  Piedmont  are  exceeding  strong  and  hardy.  One 
of  them  will  carry  a  bnraen  of  near  six  nundred 
w^eight  They  are  easily  nourished,  and  require 
no  other  respite  from  their  labour  but  the  night's 
repose.  They  are  the  only  carriage  that  can  be 
used  in  crossing  the  mountains,  being  very  sure- 
footed ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  in  choosing  their 
steps  they  always  march  npon  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  You  must  let  them  take  their  own  way, 
otherwise  you  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  your  life ; 
for  they  are  obstinate  even  to  desperation.  It  is 
very  dangerous  to  meet  those  animals  on  horseback. 
They  have  such  an  aversion  to  horses,  that  they  will 
attack  them  with  incredible  fmry,  so  as  even  to  tear 
them  and  their  riders  in  pieces ;  and  the  best  me- 
thod for  avoiding  this  fate  is  to  clap  spurs  to  your 
beast,  and  seek  your  safety  in  flight  I  have  been 
more  than  once  obliged  to  fly  before  them.  They 
alwa^  give  you  warning,  by  raising  a  hideous 
braymg  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  horse  at  a 
distance.  The  mules  of  Provence  are  not  so  mis- 
chievous, because  they  are  more  used  to  the  sight 
and  society  of  horses ;  but  those  of  Piedmont  are 
by  fiir  the  largest  and  the  strongest  I  have  seen. 

Some  very  feasible  schemes  for  improving  the 
commerce  of  Nice  have  been  presented  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  Turin ;  but  hitherto  without  success.  The 
English  import  annually  between  two  and  three 
thousand  bales  of  raw  silk,  Uie  growth  of  Piedmont ; 


and  this  is  embarked  either  at  Genoa  or  Legjom. 
We  likewise  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  froitaiid 
oil  at  Oneglia,  St  Kemo,  and  other  places  m  this 
neighboqirhood.  All  these  commodities  migiit  be 
embarked  at  a  smaller  expense  at  Nice,  which  is  & 
free  port,  where  no  duties  are  paid  by  theexportei; 
Besides,  the  county  of  Nice  itself  produces  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hemp,  oranges,  lemons,  ud 
very  good  oil  and  anchovies,  with  some  silk  and 
wine,  which  last  is  better  than  that  of  Langoedflc, 
and  far  excels  the  port  drank  in  England.  Ibis 
wine  is  of  a  strong  body,  a  good  flavour,  keeps 
very  well,  and  improves  by  sea-carriage,  lam 
told  that  some  of  the  wine  merchants  here  traos* 
port  French  wine  from  Languedoc  and  Proreace, 
and  enter  it  in  EngUnd  as  the  produce  of  Nux  or 
Italy.  U  the  merchants  of  Nice  would  eitablisk 
magazines  of  raw  silk,  oil,  wine,  &c  at  Nice,  aod 
their  correspondents  at  London  send  hither  ships 
at  stated  periods,  laden  with  India  goods,  bard- 
ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  England,  which 
would  find  a  vent  in  this  country,  in  Piedmont,  Sstoj, 
Switzerland,  and  Provence,  then  the  commcFce  d 
this  town  woi:^d  flourish,  more  especially  if  the  kiog 
would  lay  out  the  necessary  expense  for  rendenog 
the  harbour  more  commodious  and  secure.  But 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  oonsequenoe,  as 
there  is  an  excellent  harbour  at  Ville  Fraocfae. 
which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that 
of  Nice.  But  the  great  objection  to  the  improre- 
ment  of  commerce  at  Nice,  is  the  want  of  Bx>sej, 
industry,  and  character.  The  natives  themselves 
are  in  general  such  dirty  knaves,  thatnoforognei^ 
will  trust  them  in  the  way  of  trade.  Tbey  have 
been  known  to  fill  their  oil  casks  half  full  of  water, 
and  their  anchovy-barrels  with  stinking  heads  d 
that  fish,  in  order  to  cheat  their  €»>rrespoiMknta. 

The  shopkeepers  of  this  phice  are  generally  pos, 
greedy,  and  over-reaching.  Many  of  them  arc 
bankrupts  of  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  other  Gonntnea, 
who  have  fled  from  their  creditors  to  Nice ;  which 
being  a  flree  port,  affords  an  asylum  to  forngfi 
cheats  and  sliarpers  of  every  denomination.  Here 
is  likewise  a  pret^  connderable  number  of  Jews, 
who  live  toother  m  a  street  appropriated  for  their 
use,  which  is  shut  up  every  night  They^  act  as 
brokers ;  but  are  generally  poor,  and  deal  in  frip- 
pery, remnants,  old  clothes,  and  old  househokl  tar- 
niture.  There  is  another  branch  of  traffic  engrossed 
by  the  monks.  Some  converts  have  such  a  nun* 
ber  of  masses  bequeathed  to  them,  that  they  find  it 
impossible  to  execute  the  will  of  the  donon.  lo 
this  case  they  agree  by  the  lump  with  the  friars  of 
poorer  convents,  who  say  the  masses  for  less  mooej 
than  has  been  allowed  by  the  defunct  and  their 
employers  pocket  the  difference.  For  example,  nj 
grandfather  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  to  a  certaia 
convent,  to  have  such  a  number  of  masses  said  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul,  at  the  price  of  ten  sola  eKh, 
and  this  convent  not  having  time  to  perform  them, 
bargains  with  ^e  fnars  of  another  to  say  them  for 
six  sols  a-piece,  so  that  they  gain  four  sols  opoo 
every  mass ;  for  it  matters  not  to  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  where  they  are  said,  so  they  be  properly 
authenticated.  A  poor  gentleman  of  Nice,  who 
piques  himself  much  on  the  noble  blood  that  ns$ 
in  his  veins,  though  he  has  not  a  pair  of  whole 
breeches  to  wear,  complained  to  me  ibaX  his  gnat- 
grandmother  had  founded  a  perpetual  mass  for  the 
repose  of  her  own  soul,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  s^ii, 
(mnepence  English)  a  day ;  which  indeed  was  aU 
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that  now  remamed  of  the  fiimily  estate.  He  said, 
what  made  the  hardship  the  greater  on  him,  she  had 
been  dead  above  fifty  Tears,  and  in  all  probability 
her  soul  had  got  oat  of  purgatory  long  ago;  there- 
fore the  conhnuance  of  the  mass  was  an  nnneces- 
sary  expense.  I  told  him,  I  thought,  in  such  a  case, 
tbedefaoct  should  appear  before  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  make  affidavit  of  her  being  at  peace,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  family.  He  mused  a  little, 
aod  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  replied,  that  where 
the  interest  of  the  church  was  at  stake,  he  did  not 
believe  a  spirit*s  declaration  would  be  held  legal 
evidence.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  cure  of  the 
parish,  on  All  Souls*  day,  which  is  called  le  jour 
du  morUf  says  a  libera  domine  for  two  sols,  at 
everj  grave  in  the  buryine-ground,  for  the  release 
of  the  soul  whose  body  is  there  interred. 

The  artiians  of  Nice  are  very  lazy  and  rery 
needy,  very  awkward,  and  void  of  all  ingenuity. 
The  price  m  their  labour  is  very  near  as  high  as  at 
London  or  Paris.  Rather  than  work  for  moderate 
profit,  arising  from  constant  employment,  which 
wooid  comfortably  maintain  them  and  their  families, 
they  choose  to  starve  at  home,  to  lounge  about  the 
ramparts,  bask  themselves  in  the  sun,  or  play  at 
boirls  in  the  streets  from  morning  till  night 

The  lowest  class  of  people  consists  of  fishermen, 
daj-htbourers,  porters,  and  peasants.  These  last 
are  distributed  chiefly  in  the  small  cassines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  are  said  to  amount 
to  twelve  thousand.  They  are  employed  in  labour- 
ing the  ground,  and  have  all  the  outward  signs  of 
extreme  misery.  They  are  all  diminutive,  meagre, 
withered,  dirty,  and  half  naked ;  in  their  complex- 
ions, not  barely  swarthy,  but  as  black  as  Moors ;  and 
I  believe  in  my  conscience  many  of  them  are  de* 
seendants  of  that  people.  They  are  very  hard 
&Toared;  and  their  women  in  general  have  the 
coarsest  features  I  have  ever  seen.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  they  have  the  finest  teeth  in  the 
vorid.  The  nourishment  of  those  poor  creatures 
consists  of  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  very  coarse 
bread,  a  kind  of  meal  called  polenta,  made  of  Indian 
corn,  which  is  very  nourishing  and  agreeable,  and 
>  little  oil.  But  even  in  these  particulars  they 
Beem  to  be  stinted  to  very  scanty  meals.  I  have 
koown  a  peasant  feed  his  family  with  the  skins  of 
hoiied  beans.  Their  hogs  are  much  better  fed  than 
their  children.  *Tis  pity  they  have  no  cows, 
▼hich  would  yield  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  for  the 
snstenance  of  their  families.  With  aJl  this  wretched- 
ness, one  of  these  peasants  will  not  work  in  your 
garden  for  less  that  eighteen  sols,  about  eleven- 
pence sterling  per  diem ;  and  then  he  does  not  half 
the  work  of  an  English  labourer.  If  there  is  fruit 
in  it,  or  any  thing  he  can  convey,  he  will  infallibly 
steal  it,  if  you  do  not  keep  a  very  watchful  eye 
over  him.  All  the  common  people  are  thieyes  and 
^ggars ;  and  I  believe  this  is  always  the  case  with 
people  who  are  extremely  indigent  and  miserable. 
In  other  respects,  they  are  seldom  guilty  of  ex- 
cises. They  are  remarkably  respectful  and  sub- 
missive to  their  superiors.  The  populace  of  Nice 
are  very  quiet  and  orderly.  They  are  little  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness.  I  have  never  heard  of  one 
not  since  I  lived  among  them ;  and  murder  and 
robbery  are  altogether  unknown.  A  man  may 
*»lk  alone  over  me  county  of  Nice,  at  midnight, 
without  danger  of  insult.  The  police  is  very  well 
regulated.  No  man  is  permitted  to  wear  a  pistol 
Qor  dagger,  on  pun  of  bemg  sent  to  the  galleys.    I 


am  informed,  that  both  murder  and  robbery  an: 
very  frequent  in  some  parts  of  Piedmont  £ven 
here,  when  the  peasants  quarrel  in  their  cops, 
(which  very  seldom  happens,)  they  draw  their 
knives,  and  the  one  infallibly  stabs  the  other.  To 
such  extremities,  however,  they  never  proceed, 
except  when  there  is  a  woman  in  the  case ;  and 
mutual  jealousy  cooperates  with  the  liquor  they 
have  drank  to  inflame  their  passions.  In  Nice, 
the  common  people  retire  to  their  lodgings  at  eight 
o'clock  in  winter,  and  nine  in  summer.  Every 
person  found  in  the  streets  after  these  hours  is  ap- 
prehended by  the  patrole ;  and,  if  he  cannot  give 
a  good  account  of  himself,  sent  to  prison.  At  nine 
in  winter  and  ten  in  summer,  there  is  a  curfew-bell 
rung,  warning  the  people  to  put  out  their  lights,  and 
^o  to  bed.  This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution 
in  towns  subject  to  conflagrations ;  but  of  small  use 
in  Nice,  where  there  is  very  little  combustible  in 
the  houses. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  malefactors  and 
delinquents  at  Nice,  are,  hanging  for  capital  crimes ; 
slavery  on  board  the  galleys  for  a  limited  term,  or 
for  life,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  transgression ; 
flbagellation,  and  the  strappado.  This  last  is  per- 
formed by  hoistinff  up  the  criminal  by  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  on  a  pulley,  about  two  stories 
high ;  from  whence  the  rope  being  suddenly  slack- 
ened, he  falls  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  ground, 
where  he  is  stopped  with  a  violent  shock,  arising 
from  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  the  velocity  of  his 
descent,  which  generally  dislocates  his  shoulders, 
with  incredible  pain.  This  dreadful  execution  is 
sometimes  repeated  in  a  few  minutes  on  the  same 
delinquent;  so  that  the  very  ligaments  are  torn 
from  his  joints,  and  his  arms  are  rendered  useless 
for  life. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  m  the  south  of  France,  may  be  coigectured 
from  the  appearance  of  their  domestic  animals. 
The  draught  norses,  mules,  and  asses,  of  the  pea- 
sants, are  so  meagre,  as  to  excite  compassion.  There 
is  not  a  dog  to  be  seen  in  tolerable  case ;  and  the 
cats  are  so  many  emblems  of  famine,  frightfully 
thin,  and  dangerously  rapacious.  I  wonder  the 
dogs  and  they  do  not  devour  young  children.  An- 
other proof  of  that  indigence  which  reigns  among 
the  common  people,  is  this ; — you  may  pass  through 
the  whole  south  of  France,  as  well  as  the  county  of 
Nice,  where  there  is  no  want  of  groves,  woods,  and 
plantations,  without  hearing  the  song  of  blackbird, 
thrush,  linnet,  goldfinch,  or  any  other  bird  what- 
soever. All  is  silent  and  solitary.  The  poor  birds 
are  destroyed,  or  driven  for  ref^e  into  other  coun- 
tries, by  the  savage  persecution  of  the  people>  who 
spare  no  pains  to  kiU  and  catch  them  for  their  own 
subsistence.  Scarce  a  sparrow,  red-breast,  tom-tit, 
or  wren,  can  escape  the  guns  and  snares  of  those 
indefatigable  fowlers.  Even  the  noblesse  make 
parties  to  go  d  2a  chasse ;  that  is,  to  kill  those  littie 
birds,  which  they  eat  as  gibier. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  people  here,  is  owing  to 
their  reugion.  Half  of  their  time  is  lost  in  observ- 
ing the  great  number  of  festivals ;  and  half  of  their 
substance  is  given  to  mendicant  friars  and  parish 
priestSk  But  if  the  church  occasions  their  indi- 
gence, it  likewise,  in  some  measure,  alleviates  the 
horrors  of  it,  by  amusing  them  with  shows,  pro- 
cessions, and  even  those  yery  feasts  which  afford 
a  recess  from  labour  in  a  country  where  the  climate 
disposes  them  to  idleness.    If  the  peasants  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  any  chapel,  dedicated  to  a  sunt 
whose  day  is  to  be  celebrated,  hare  a  mind  to  make 
a  festin,  in  other  words,  a  fair,  the^  &pply  to  the 
commandant  of  Nice  for  a  license,  which  costs  them 
about  a  French  crown.  This  being  obtained,  they 
assemble  after  service,  men  and  women,  in  their  best 
apparel,  and  dance  to  the  music  of  fiddles,  and  pipe 
and  tabor,  or  rather,  pipe  and  dram.  There  are 
hucksters'  stands,  with  pedlary-ware  and  knick- 
knacks  for  presents ;  cakes  and  bread,  liqueurs  and 
wine ;  and  thither  generally  resort  all  the  company 
of  Nice.  I  have  seen  our  whole  noblesse  at  one  of 
these  festifUf  kept  on  the  highway  in  summer, 
mingled  with  an  immense  crowd  of  peasants,  mules, 
and  asses,  covered  with  dust,  and  sweating  at  every 
pore  with  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather.  I 
should  be  much  puzzled  to  tell  whence  their  enjoy- 
ment arises  on  such  occasions ,  or  to  explain  dieir 
motives  for  going  thither,  unless  they  are  prescribed 
it  for  penance,  as  a  foretaste  to  purgatory. 

Now  I  am  speaking  of  reli^ous  institutions,  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  ancient  Romans 
were  still  more  superstitious  than  the  modern  Ita- 
lians ;  and  that  the  number  of  their  religious  feasts, 
sacrifices,  fiists,  and  holidays,  was  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  Christian  church  of  Rome.  They  had 
their  futi  andpro/esti;  their  ferue  gtativa,  and  con- 
ceptiva,  their  fixed  and  moveable  feasts;  their 
escuriales,  or  fastins  days,  and  their  precidaneOy  or 
vigils.  The  agcntues  were  celebrated  in  Januarv ; 
the  carmentalea,  in  January  and  February ;  the  tu- 
percales  and  matronales,  in  March  ;  the  fioralia^  in 
>[ay ;  the  satumcUia,  ri^igalia,  venidia,  verftanna/ia, 
furnaccdieu,  paliki,  and  taralicL.  They  had  their 
latina,  their  paganaUs,  their  sementituB^  their  ccm- 
piiales,  and  their  imperativcB ;  such  as  the  novemdalia, 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
shower  of  stones.  Besides,  every  private  fiimily 
had  a  number  of  feria,  kept  either  by  way  of  re- 
joicing for  some  benefit,  or  mourning  for  some 
calamity.  Every  time  it  thundered,  the  day  was  kept 
holy.  Every  ninth  day  was  a  holiday,  thence  called 
fitmatW,  quasi,  novendina.  There  was  the  dies 
demmmaUs,  which  was  the  fourth  of  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month,  over  and  above  the 
anniversary  of  every  great  defeat  which  the  re- 
public had  sustained,  particularly  the  dies  aUiensis, 
or  fifteenth  of  the  kalends  of  December,  on  which 
the  Romans  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Gauls  and 
Yeientes ;  as  Lucan  says — et  damnata  diu  Romanis 
adia  fastis.  The  vast  variety  of  their  deities,  said 
to  amount  to  thirty  thousand,  with  their  respective 
rights  of  adoration,  could  not  fail  to  introduce  such 
B  number  of  ceremonies,  shows,  sacrifices,  lustra- 
tions, and  public  processions,  as  must  have  em- 
ployed the  people  almost  constantly  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.  This  continual  dissipation 
must  haTe  been  a  great  enemy  to  industry ;  and 
the  people  must  have  been  idle  and  effeminate.  I 
think  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that 
there  is  very  little  difference,  in  point  of  character, 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of 
Borne ;  and  that  the  great  figure  which  this  empire 
made  of  old,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  intrinsic 
virtue  of  its  citizens,  as  to  the  barbarism,  ignorance, 
and  imbecility  of  ^e  nations  they  subdued.  In- 
stances of  public  and  private  virtup.  I  find  as  fre- 
quent and  as  striking  in  the  history  of  other  nations, 
as  in^  the  annals  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  now  that 
the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe  are  pretty  equally 
enlightened,  and  balanced  in  the  scale  of  political 


power,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  most  fortonale 
generals  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  very  armies  they  once 
commanded,  instead  of  extending  their  conquests 
over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  th^y  would  hardly  be 
able  to  subdue  and  n^tain  under  their  dominion  all 
the  petty  republics  that  subsist  in  Italy. 

But  I  am  tired  with  writing ;  and  I  believe  yon 
will  be  tired  with  reading  this  long  letter,  notvith- 
standing  all  your  prepossession  in  favour  of— 
Your  very  humble  servant. 

LETTER  THE  TWENTY-FmST. 

Nice.  Notr.  10, 1764. 

Dear  Doctob, — In  my  inquiries  about  the  reve> 
nues  of  Nice,  I  am  obliged  to  trust  to  the  informa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  much  given  to 
exaggerate.    They  U-ll  me,  the  revenues  of  this 
town  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  or 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  of  which  I  wooM 
strike  off  at  least  one-fourth,  as  an  addition  of  tbeir 
own  vanity.    Perhaps,  if  we  deduct  a  third,  it  wil' 
be  nearer  the  truth.    For  I  cannot  find  oat  aij 
other  funds  they  have,  but  the  butchery  and  tbe 
bakery,  which  they  farm  at  so  much  a  year  to  tbe 
best  bidder ;  and  the  droits  d'entree,  or  duties  upon 
provision  brought  into  the  city ;  but  these  are  vei^ 
small.    The  king  is  said  to  draw  from  Nice  one 
hundred  thousand  livres  annually,  arising  from  a 
free  gift,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, in  lieu  of  the  taille,  from  which  this  town  and 
country  are  exempted  ;  an  inconsiderable  duty  apoa 
wine  sold  in  public-houses ;  and  the  droits  au  port 
These  last  consist  of  anchorage,  p%id  by  all  vessels 
in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  when  they  enter  the 
harbour  of  Nice  and  Villa  Franca.     Juesides,  all 
foreign  vessels,  under  a  ceitain  stipulated  burden, 
that  pass  between  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  this 
coast,  are  obliged,  in  going  to  the  eastward,  to  enter 
and  pay  a  certain  regulated  imposition,  on  pain  of 
Iteing  taken  and  made  prize.    Tbe  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco exacts  a  talliage  of  the  same  kind ;  and  both 
he  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  maintain  armed  cruifiers 
to  assert  this  prerogative ;  from  which,  however, 
the  English  and  French  are  exempted  by  treaty,  in 
consequence  of  having  paid  a  sum  of  money  at  once. 
In  all  probabilit} ,  it  was  originally  given  as  a  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  lights  on  the  shore,  for 
the  benefit  of  navigators,  like  the  toll   paid  for 
passing  the  Sound  in  the  Baltic.    The  nmal,  or 
lantern,  to  the  eastward  of  Villa  Franca,  is  kept  in 
ffood  repair,  and  still  lighted  in  the  winter.  The  toll, 
however,  is  a  very  troublesome  tax  upon  feluccas, 
and  other  small  craft,  which  are  greatly  retarded  ia 
their  voyages,  and  often  lose  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
wind,  by  being  obliged  to  run  on  shore,and  enter  those 
harbours.    The  tobacco,  which  is  mostly  from  the 
Levant,  the  king  manufactures  at  his  own  expense, 
and  sells  for  his  own  profit,  at  a  very  high  price ; 
and  every  person  convicted  of  selling  this  com- 
modity in  secret  is  sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.  The 
salt  comes  chiefly  from  Sardinia,  and  is  storeid  up  in 
the  king's  magazine ;  fh>m  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Piedmont,  and  other  parts  of  his  inland  dominions 
And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
Sardinia  produces  very  good  horses,  well  shaped, 
though  small;  strong,  hardy,  full  of  mettle,  and 
easily  fed.    The  whole  county  of  Nice  is  said  to 
yield  the  king  half  a  million  of  livres,  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  arising  from  m  small 
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dooatiYe  made  by  every  town  and  Tillage ;  for  the 
lands  pay  no  tax,  or  imposition,  bat  the  tithes  to 
the  church.  HU  revenve  then  flows  from  the 
QabeUe  on  salt  and  wine,  and  these  free  gifts ;  so 
ibat  we  may  strike  off  one-fifth  of  the  sum  at  which 
tiie  whole  is  estimated ;  and  conclude,  that  the  king 
draws  from  the  county  of  Nice,  about  four  hundred 
thousand  livres,  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
That  his  lerenues  fVom  Nice  are  not  great,  appears 
from  the  smallness  of  the  appointment  allowed  to 
his  officera.  The  president  has  about  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  the  intendant  about  twa 
The  pay  of  the  commandant  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  he  has  certain  pri- 
vileges called  the  tour  du  batott,  some  of  which  a 
man  of  spirit  would  not  insist  upon.  He  who  com- 
mands at  present,  having  no  estate  of  his  own, 
enjoys  a  small  commandery,  which  being  added  to 
his  appointments  at  Nice,  make  the  whole  amount 
to  about  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

It  we  may  believe  the  politicians  of  Nice,  the 
king  of  Sardinia's  whole  revenue  does  not  fall  short 
of  twenty  millions  of  Piedmontese  livres,  being 
about  one  million  of  our  money.  It  must  be  owned 
that  there  is  no  country  in  Christendom  less  taxed 
than  that  of  Nice  *,  and  as  the  soil  produces  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants,  with  a  little 
mdustry,  might  renew  the  golden  age  in  this  happy 
climate,  among  their  groves,  woods,  and  mountains, 
beautified  with  fountains,  brooks,  rivers,  torrents, 
and  cascades.  In  the  midst  of  these  pastoral  ad- 
rantages,  the  peasants  are  poor  and  miserable. 
They  have  no  stock  to  begin  {he  world  with.  They 
have  no  leases  of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  but 
entirely  depend  from  year  to  year  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  arbitrary  landholder,  who  may  turn  them 
oat  at  a  minute  s  warning ;  and  they  are  oppressed 
by  the  mendicant  friars,  and  parish  priests,  who 
rob  them  of  the  best  fruits  of  their  labour.  After 
all,  the  ground  is  too  scanty  for  the  number  of 
fiuniiies  which  are  crowded  on  it 

You  desire  to  know  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  at  Nice,  which  indeed  is  almost  a  total  blank. 
I  know  not  what  men  of  talents  this  place  may  have 
formerly  produced ;  but,  at  present,  it  seems  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  reign  of  dulness  and  superstition. 
It  is  very  surprising  to  see  a  people  established 
between  two  enlightened  nations,  so  devoid  of  taste 
and  literature.  Here  are  no  tolerable  pictures, 
busts,  statues,  nor  edifices.  The  very  ornaments  of 
the  churches  are  wretchedly  conceived,  and  worse 
executed.  They  have  no  public  nor  private  libra- 
ries that  afford  any  thing  worth  perusing.  There 
is  not  even  a  bookseller  in  Nice.  Though  they 
7aiue  themselves  upon  their  being  natives  »  Italy, 
they  are  unacquainted  with  music  The  £ew  that 
play  upon  instruments  attend  only  to  the  execution. 
They  have  no'  genius  nor  taste,  nor  any  know- 
led^  of  harmony  and  composition.  Among  the 
French,  a  Nissaid  piques  himself  on  being  Proven9al ; 
but  m  Florence,  Milan,  or  Rome,  he  claims  the 
hononr  of  being  bom  a  native  of  Italy.  The 
people  of  condition  here  speak  both  languages 
equally  well,  or  rather  equally  ill ;  for  they  use  a 
jow  oncooth  phraseolo^,  and  their  pronuneiation 
is  extremely  vicious.  Their  vernacular  tongue  is 
what  they  eaU  Patau;  Uiough,  in  so  calling  it,  they 
do  it  injustice. — Patois,  from  the  Latin  woid  patavi- 
Miot,  means  no  more  than  a  provincial  accent  or 
(lialect.  It  takes  its  name  from  Patavium,  or  Padua, 
»vhich  was  the  Urthplace  of  Livy,  who,  with  all 


his  merit  as  a  writer,  has  admitted  into  his  history 
some  provincial  expressions  of  his  own  country. 
The  Patoia,  or  native  tongue  of  Nice,  is  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Proven9al,  from  which  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  languages  have  been  formed. 
This  is  the  language  that  rose  upon  the  ruios  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  after  the  irruptions  of  the  Groths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  and  Burgundians,  by  whom  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed.  It  was  spoken  all 
over  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Italians 
began  to  polish  it  into  the  language  which  they  now 
call  their  own.  The  Spaniards  and  French  likewise 
improved  it  into  their  respective  longues.  From 
its  great  affinity  to  the  Latin,  it  was  called  Romance, 
a  name  which  the  Spaniards  still  give  to  their  own 
language.  As  the  first  legends  of  knight-errantry 
were  written  in  Provencal,  all  subsequent  per- 
formances of  the  same  kind  have  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  romance ;  and,  as  those  annals  of  chi- 
valry contained  extravagant  adventures  of  knights, 
giants,  and  necromancers,  every  improbable  story 
or  fiction  is  to  this  day  called  a  romance.  Mr. 
Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  has  produced  two  sonnets  in  the  ancient 
Provencal,  written  by  our  King  Richard  I.  sur- 
named  CoeurdeLion;  and  Voltaire,  in  his  Historical 
Tracts,  has  favoured  the  world  with  some  specimens 
of  the  same  language.  The  Patois  of  Nice  must, 
without  doubt,  have  undergone  changes  and  cor- 
ruptions in  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  especially 
as  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  preserve  its  original 
purity,  either  in  orthography  or  pronunciation.  It 
is  neglected  as  the  language  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
scarce  anybody  here  knows  either  its  origin  or 
constitution.  I  have,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure some  pieces  in  the  ancient  Provencal,  that  I 
might  compare  them  with  the  modem  Patois :  but 
I  can  find  no  person  to  give  me  the  least  information 
on  the  subject.  The  shades  of  ignorance,  sloth,  and 
stupidity,  are  impenetrable.  Almost  every  word  of 
the  Patois  may  still  be  found  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  languages,  with  a  small  chan^  in  the 
pronunciation.  CavaUo,  signifying  a  horse  in  Italian 
and  Spanish,  is  called  cavao ;  nuiison,  the  French 
word  for  a  house,  is  changed  into  tnaion;  agua,  which 
means  water  in  Spanish,  the  Nissards  call  daigua. 
To  express,  what  a  stop  is  here  I  they  say,  accofa 
he  (tqui,  which  is  a  sentence  composed  of  two 
Italian  words,  one  French,  and  one  Spanish.  This  is 
nearly  the  proportion  in  which  these  three  languages 
will  be  found  mingled  in  the  Patois  of  Nice ;  which, 
with  some  variation,  extends  over  all  Provence, 
Languedoc,  and  Gascony.  I  will  now  treat  you 
with  two  or  three  stanzas  of  a  canzon,  or  hymn,  in 
this  language,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  latdy 
printed  at  Nice. 

Virgin,  mother  of  Ood, 

Our  good  adTocate, 

With  .your  dear  son. 

In  Fenestro  adored, 

I  salute  you, 

And  ask  his  aMistanoe ; 

And  without  further  prelude, 

1  sing  your  honours. 


Vicrge,  maire  dcDIeu, 
Nuoitro  buono  avocado, 
Embel  car  uTOitre  fieu, 
En  Fenestro*  adourado, 
Jeu  Tous  saludi, 
£  demandi  en  socours ; 
E  lenso  autre  preludi, 
Canti  lous  uToatre  honours. 

Qu'  ario  de  Paradls ! 
Que  maesta  divino ! 
Salamon  es  d'advis, 
Giugiar  de  uvoatro  niino ; 


What  air  of  ParadiM  I 
What  majesty  divine  i 
Solomon  in  of  opinion. 
To  Judge  of  your  appearaneei 


•  Fenestro  is  the  name  of  a  plaee  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  there  i«  a  lupposed  miraculoos  sanctuary  or  chapel  at 
the  Virgin  Mary. 
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Yooa  dii  plus  bello : 
B  lou  dii  ben  toven 
De  toutoi  lei  femellOi 
S  non  I'engano  ren. 

Qtt'  ario  de  Pandia  I 
Que  ina«sta  divino ! 
La  bellexxo  eblovis ; 
La  bonU  I'ueigl  rafflno. 
Siaa  couronado : 
Tenet  lou  monde  en  man : 
Sua  del  trono  aaaetlado, 
Rigea  lou  uvoatre  enfan. 


Saya  70U  are  the  Calreat; 

And  it  ia  often  aald 

Of  all  feinalea, 

And  we  are  not  at  all  deceived. 

What  air  of  Paradiae  i 

What  nu^eaty  divine  I 

The  beauty  daislea ; 

The  goodne»a  puriSea  the  eye : 

You  are  crowned : 

You  hold  the  wor:d  in  your 

Seated  on  the  throne,    [band : 

You  aupport  your  child. 


Yoa  see  I  haye  not  chosen  this  canzon  for  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  thought  and  expression ; 
but  give  it  jrou  as  the  only  printed  specimen  I  could 
find  of  the  modem  Proveo9al.  If  ^ou  have  any 
curiosity  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  PatoU, 
I  will  endeavour  to  procure  yon  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while, I  am,  in  plain  English,  dear  sir, 

Ever  yours. 

LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Nice,  Not.  10,  1764. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  had  once  thoughts  of  writing  a 
complete  natural  history  of  this  town  and  county ; 
but  I  found  myself  altogether  unequal  to  the  tadc. 
I  have  neither  health,  strength,  nor  opportunity,  to 
make  proper  collections  of  the  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  productions.  I  am  not  much  con- 
versant with  these  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 
I  have  no  books  to  direct  my  inquiries.  I  can  find 
no  person  capable  of  giving  me  the  least  informa- 
tion or  assistance ;  and  I  am  strangely  puzzled  by 
the  barbarous  names  they  give  to  many  different 
species,  the  descriptions  of  which  I  have  read 
under  other  appellations;  and  which,  as  I  have 
never  seen  them  before,  I  cannot  pretend  to  distin- 
guish by  the  eye.  You  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
tented with  such  imperfect  intelligence  as  my 
opportunities  can  affoitl. 

The  useful  arts  practised  at  Nice  are  these — 
gardening  and  a^cuUure,  with  their  consequences, 
the  making  of  wme,  oil,  and  cordage ;  the  rearing 
of  silk  worms,  with  the  subsequent  management 
and  manufacture  of  that  production ;  and  the  fish- 
ins,  which  I  have  already  di^scribed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unpromising  than  the 
natural  soil  of  this  territory,  except  in  a  very  few 
narrow  bottoms,  where  there  is  a  stiff  clay,  which, 
when  carefully  watered,  yields  tolerable  pasturage. 
In  every  other  part,  the  soil  consists  of  a  light 
aand  mmgled  with  pebbles,  which  serves  well 
«nough  for  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives;  but 
the  ground  laid  out  for  the  kitchen  herbs,  as  well 
as  for  other  fruit,  must  be  manured  with  great  care 
and  attention.  They  have  no  black  cattle  to  afford 
such  compost  as  our  farmers  use  in  England.  The 
dung  of  mules  and  asses,  which  are  their  only  beasts 
of  burden,  is  of  very  little  value  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  natural  sterility  of  their  ground  requires 
something  highly  impregnated  with  nitre  and  vo- 
latile salta.  They  have  recourse,  therefore,  to 
pigeon's  dung  and  ordure,  which  fully  answer  their 
expectations.  Every  peasant  opens,  at  one  comer 
of  his  wall,  a  public  bouse  of  office  for  the  recep- 
tion of  passengers ;  and,  in  the  town  of  Nice,  every 
tenement  is  provided  with  one  of  these  receptacles, 
the  contents  of  which  are  carefully  preserved  for 
sale.  The  peasant  comes  with  his  asses  and  casks 
to  carry  it  off  before  day,  and  pays  for  it  accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  which  he  exammes  and  inves- 
tigates by  the  taste  and  flavour.  The  jakes  of  a 
Firotestant  family,  who  eat  grtu  every  day,  bears  a 


much  higher  price  than  the  privw  of  a  good  Ca- 
tholic, who  lives  maigre  one  half  of  the  year.  The 
vaults  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Minims  are  not 
worth  emptying. 

The  ground  here  is  not  delved  with  spades  at 
in  England,  but  laboured  with  a  broad  sharp  boe, 
with  a  short  horizontal  handle ;  and  the  climate  is 
so  hot  and  dry  in  the  summer,  that  the  plants  most 
be  watered  every  morning  and  evening,  especially 
where  it  is  not  shaded  by  trees.  It  is  snrpriang  to 
see  how  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  crowded 
together.  One  would  imagine  they  would  rob  one 
another  of  nourishment ;  and  moreover  be  stifled 
for  want  of  air ;  and,  doubtless,  this  is  the  case. 
Olive,  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  planted  in  rovi, 
very  close  to  each  other.  These  are  connected  by 
vines,  and  the  interstices  between  the  rows  are 
filled  with  com.  The  gardens  that  supply-  tie 
town  with  salad  and  pot-herbs  lie  all  on  the  ode  of 
Provence  by  the  highway.  They  are  surroooded 
with  high  stone  widls  or  ditchea  planted  with  2 
kind  of  cane  or  large  reed,  which  answers  manr 
purposes  in  this  country. — The  leaves  of  it  atfoixi 
sustenance  to  the  asses,  and  the  canes  not  odIt 
serve  as  fences  to  the  enclosures,  but  are  used  to 
prop  the  vines  and  peas.  They  are  formed  iotu 
arbours,  and  wore  as  walking-staves.  All  tbtse 
gardens  are  watered  by  little  rills  that  come  from 
die  mountains,  particularly  by  the  small  branches 
of  the  two  sources  which  I  have  described  in  a 
former  letter,  as  issuing  from  the  two  sides  of  a 
mountain,  under  the  names  of  Fontamt  de  Mom- 
raille  and  Fontaine  du  Temple. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  they  raise  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hemp,  the  largest  and 
strongest  I  ever  saw.  Part  of  this,  when  dressed 
is  exported  to  other  countries ;  and  part  is  maiiB- 
&ctured  into  cordage.  However  profitable  it  may 
be  to  the  grower,  it  is  certainly  a  great  nnisascc 
in  the  summer.  When  taken  out  of  the  pits  where 
it  has  been  put  to  rot,  the  stench  it  raises  is  quite 
insupportable,  and  must  nndonbtedly  be  unwhole- 
some. 

There  is  such  a  want  of  land  in  this  neigbbocr- 
hood,  that  terraces  are  built  ower  one  another  wit* 
loose  stones  on  the  faces  of  bare  rocks,  and  tbtfc 
being  covered  wi^th  earth,  and  manured,  are  planttd 
with  olives,  vines,  and  com.  The  same  shift  was 
practised  all  over  Palestine,  which  was  rocky  and 
barren,  and  much  more  populous  than  the  coast; 
of  Nice. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  this  terri- 
tory, there  are  some  pleasant  meadows  in  the  skins 
of  Nice,  that  produce  excellent  clover ;  and  the 
com  which  is  sown  in  open  fields,  where  it  has  the 
full  benefit  of  the  soil,  sun,  and  air,  grows  to  a 
surprising  height.  I  have  seen  rye  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  All  vegetables  haye  a  wonderful  growth 
ui  this  climate.  Besides  wheat,  rye,  bariey,  and 
oats,  this  cotmtry  produces  a  good  deal  of  Meliga, 
or  Turkish  wheat,  which  is  what  we  call  Indian 
com.  I  have,  in  a  former  letter,  observed,  that 
the  meal  of  this  grain  goes  by  the  name  of  iVfeatt, 
and  makes  excellent  hasty  pudding,  being  veir 
nourishing,  and  counted  an  admirable  peetoraL 
The  pods  and  stalks  are  used  for  fiiel;  and  the 
leaves  are  much  preferable  to  common  stnv  txx 
making  paUUutee, 

The  peas  and  beans  in  the  garden  H^pear  in  the 
winter  like  beautiful  plantations  of  yoong  trees  in 
blossom,  and  perfume  the  air.    M}TUe,  sweetbnar. 
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swestDBBijoram,  sag**,  thyme,  lavender,  rosemary, 
with  many  other  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  which 
with  us  require  the  most  careful  cultivation,  are 
here  found  wild  in  the  mountains. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Nissards  learned 
the  culture  of  silk-worms  of  their  neighbours 
the  Piedmontese;  and  hitherto  the  progress  they 
have  made  is  not  very  considerable.  The  whole 
county  of  Nice  produces  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  bales  of  three  hundred  pounds  each, 
amounting  in  value  to  four  hundred  thousand  livres. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  mulberry 
leaves  begin  to  put  forth,  the  eggs  or  gn>iiu  ^^t 
produce  &e  silk-worm  are  hatched.  The  grains 
are  washed  in  wine,  and  those  that  swim  on  the  top 
are  thrown  away  as  good  for  nothing.  The  rest 
being  deposited  in  small  bags  of  linen,  are  worn 
by  women  in  their  bosoms,  until  the  worms  begin 
to  appear.  Then  they  are  placed  in  shallow  wooden 
boxes,  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  paper,  cut 
into  little  holes,  through  which  the  worms  ascend 
as  they  are  hatched,  to  feed  on  the  young  mulberry 
leaves,  of  which  there  is  a  layer  above  the  paper. 
These  boxes  are  kept  for  warmth  between  two 
^lattresses,  and  visited  every  day.  Fresh  leaves  are 
Aid  in,  and  the  worms  that  ned  are  removed  succes- 
sively to  the  other  place  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. This  is  an  habitation  consisting  of  two  or 
three  stories,  about  twenty  inches  from  each  other, 
raised  upon  four  wooden  posts.  The  floors  are 
made  of  canes,  and  strewed  with  fresh  mulberry 
leaves.  The  comer  posts,  and  other  occasional 
props,  for  sustaining  the  different  floors,  are  covered 
with  a  coat  of  loose  heath,  which  is  twisted  round 
the  vrood.  The  worms  when  hatched  are  laid  upon 
the  floors ;  and  here  you  may  see  them  all  in  the 
different  stages  of  moulting  or  casting  the  slough, 
a  change  which  they  undergo  three  times  succes- 
sively before  they  be^n  to  work.  The  silk-worm 
is  an  animal  of  such  acute  and  delicate  sensations, 
that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  its 
habitation  clean,  and  to  ref^h  it  from  time  to  time 
with  pure  air.  I  have  seen  them  languish  and  die 
in  scores,  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  bad 
smelL  The  soiled  leaves  and  the  filth  which  they 
necessarily  produce,  should  be  carefully  shifted 
every  day ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  purify  the 
air  sometimes  with  fumes  of  vinegv,  rose,  or 
oran^flower  water.  These  niceties,  However,  are 
but  little  observed.  They  commonly  lie  in  heaps  as 
thick  as  shrimps  in  a  plate,  some  feeding  on  the 
leaves,  some  new  hatched,  some  entranced  in  the 
agonies  of  casting  their  skin,  some  languishing,  and 
some  actually  dead,  with  a  litter  of  haU'-eaten  fiided 
leaves  about  them,  in  a  close  room,  crowded  with 
women  and  children,  not  at  all  remarkable  for  their 
cleanliness.  I  am  assured  by  some  persons  of 
credit,  that  if  thev  are  touched,  or  even  approached, 
bv  a  woman  in  her  catamenia,  they  inndlibly  ex- 
pire. This,  however,  must  be  understood  of  those 
females  whose  skins  have  naturally  a  very  rank 
flavour,  which  is  generally  heightened  at  such 
periods.  The  mulberry  leaves  used  in  this  country 
are  of  the  tree  which  bears  a  small  white  fruit  not 
«arger  than  a  damascene.  They  are  planted  on 
purpose,  and  the  leaves  are  sold  at  so  much  a 
pound.  By  the  middle  of  June  all  the  mulberry 
trees  are  stripped,  but  new  leaves  succeed,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  they  are  clothed  again  with  fresh  verdure. 
In  about  ten  days  after  the  last  moultinff,  the  silk- 
worm  climbs  upon  the  props  of  his  house,  and 


choosing  a  situation  among  the  heath,  begins  to  spin 
in  a  most  curious  manner,  until  he  is  quite  enclosed, 
and  the  cocoon,  or  pod  of  silk,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  which  he  has  produced,  remains  sus- 
pended by  several  filaments.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  double  cocoons,  spun  by  two  worms  included 
under  a  common  cover.  There  must  be  an  infinite 
number  of  worms  to  yield  any  considerable  quantity 
of  silk.  One  ounce  of  eg^  or  grains  produces 
four  rup,  or  one  hundred  Nice  pounds  of  cocoons ; 
and  one  rup,  or  twenty-five  pounds  of  cocoons,  if 
they  are  rich,  gives  three  pounds  of  raw  silk,  that 
is,  twelve  pounds  of  silk  are  got  fh>m  one  ounce  of 
grains,  which  ounce  of  grains  is  produced  by  as 
many  worms  as  are  enclosed  in  one  pound,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  cocoons.  In  preserving  the  cocoons 
for  breed,  you  must  choose  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females ;  and  these  are  very  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shape  of  the  cocoons ;  that  which 
contains  the  male  is  sharp,  and  the  other  obtuse,  at 
the  two  ends.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
cocoon  is  finished,  the  worm  makes  its  way  through 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  very  ugly,  unwieldy,  awkwajrd 
butterfly,  and  as  the  different  sexes  are  placed  by 
one  another  on  paper  or  linen,  they  immediately 
engender.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are 
carefully  preserved,  but  neither  she  nor  her  mate 
takes  any  nourishment,  and  in  eight  or  ten  dajs 
after  they  quit  the  cocoons  they  generally  die. 
The  silk  of  these  cocoons  cannot  be  wound,  because 
the  animals,  in  piercing  through  them,  have 
destroyed  the  continuity  of  the  nlaments.  It  is, 
therefore,  first  boiled,  and  then  picked  and  carded 
like  woo]«  and  being  afterwards  spun,  is  used  in  the 
coarser  stuflb  of  the  silk  manufacture.  The  other 
cocoons,  which  yield  the  best  sDk,  are  managed  in  a 
different  manner.  Before  the  enclosed  worm  has 
time  to  penetrate,  the  silk  is  reeled  off  with  equal 
care  and  ingenuity.  A  handful  of  the  cocoons  are 
thrown  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  not 
only  kills  the  animal,  but  dissolves  the  glutinous 
substance  by  which  the  fine  filaments  of  the  silk 
cohere  or  stick  together,  so  that  they  are  easily 
wound  off  without  breaking.  Six  or  seven  of 
these  small  filaments  being  joined  together,  are 
passed  over  a  kind  of  twisting  iron,  and  fixed  to 
the  wheel,  which  one  girl  turns,  while  another, 
with  her  hands  in  the  Sailing  water,  disentangles 
the  threads,  joins  them  when  they  chance  to  break, 
and  supplies  fresh  cocoons  with  admirable  dexterity 
and  despatch.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  this  kind 
just  without  one  of  the  gates  of  Nice,  where  forty 
or  fifty  of  these  wheels  are  worked  together,  and 
give  employment  for  some  weeks  to  double  the 
number  of  vounp  women.  Those  who  manage  the 
pods  that  float  m  the  boiling  water  must  be  very 
alert,  otherwise  they  will  scald  their  fingers.  The 
smell  that  comes  from  the  boiling  cocoons  is  ex- 
tremely offensive.  Hard  by  the  luffbour  there  is  a 
very  curious  mill  for  twisting  the  silk,  which  goes 
by  water.  There  is  in  the  tovm  of  Nice  a  well- 
regulated  hospital  for  poor  orphans  of  both  sexes, 
where  above  one  hundred  of  them  are  employed 
in  dressing,  dying,  spinning,  and  weaving  the  silk. 
In  the  villages  of  Provence,  you  see  the  poor 
women  in  the  streets  spinning  raw  silk  upon  dis- 
taves ;  but  here  the  same  instrument  is  only  used 
for  spinning  hemp  and  flax,  which  last,  however,  is 
not  of  the  growth  of  Nice.  But,  lest  I  should  spin 
this  letter  to  a  tedious  length,  I  will  now  wind  u^ 
my  bottom,  and  bid  you  heartily  &rewell.        * 
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LETTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Nice,  December  li),  1764. 

Sir,— In  my  last  I  gave  you  a  succinct  acconnt 
of  the  silk-worm,  and  the  management  of  that 
eurious  insect  in  this  country  ;  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  methods  of  making  wine  and  oiL 

The  vintage  begins  in  September.  The  grapes 
being  chosen  and  carefully  picked,  are  put  into  a 
Wge  vat,  where  they  are  pressed  by  a  man*s  naked 
feet,  and  the  juices  drawn  off  by  a  cock  below. 
When  no  more  is  procured  by  this  operation  the 
bruised  grapes  are  put  into  the  press,  and  yield 
still  more  liquor.  The  juice  obtained  by  this 
double  pressure  being  put  in  casks,  with  their  bungs 
open,  begins  to  ferment  and  discharge  its  impurities 
at  the  openings.  The  waste  occasioned  b^  this 
discharge  is  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  wme,  so 
that  the  casks  are  al^ys  lulL  The  fermentation 
continues  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  grape. 
In  about  a  month  the  wine  is  fit  for  drinking. 
When  the  grapes  are  of  a  bad  meagre  kind,  the 
wine  dealers  mix  the  juice  with  pigeon's  dung  or 
quicklime,  in  order  to  give  it  a  spirit  which  nature 
has  denied ;  but  this  is  a  very  mischievous  adul- 
teration. 

The  process  for  oil-making  is  equally  simple. 
The  best  olives  are  those  that  grow  wild,  but  the 
quantity  of  them  is  very  inconsiderable.  Olives 
begin  to  ripen  and  drop  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, but  some  remain  on  the  trees  till  February, 
and  even  till  April,  and  these  are  accounted  the 
most  valuable.  When  the  olives  are  gathered, 
they  must  be  manufactured  immediately,  before 
they  fade  and  grow  wrinkled,  otherwise  they  will 
produce  bad  oil.  They  are  first  of  all  ground  into 
a  paste  by  a  millstone  set  edgeways  in  a  circular 
stone  trough,  and  turned  by  water.  This  paste 
is  put  into  circular  cases  made  of  grass  woven, 
having  a  round  hole  at  top  and  bottom ;  when 
filled,  they  resemble  in  shape  our  Cheshire  cheeses. 
A  number  of  these  placed  one  upon  another,  are 
put  in  a  press,  and  being  squeezed,  the  oil,  with  all 
Its  impurities,  runs  into  a  receptacle  below,  fixed  in 
the  ground.  From  hence  it  is  laded  into  a  wooden 
vat,  half  filled  with  water.  The  sordes  or  dirt 
falls  to  the  bottom,  the  oil  swims  a*  top,  and  being 
skimmed  off,  is  barrelled  up  in  small  oblong  casks. 
What  remains  in  the  vat  is  thrown  into  a  large 
stone  cistern  with  water,  and  after  being  often 
stirred,  acd  standing  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  yields 
a  coarser  oil  used  for  lamps  and  manufactures. 
After  these  processes,  they  extract  an  oil  still  more 
coarse  and  foetid  from  the  refuse  of  the  whole. 
Sometimes,  in  order  to  make  the  olives  grind  the 
more  easily  into  a  paste,  and  part  with  more  oil, 
they  are  mixed  with  a  little  hot  water ;  but  the  oil 
thus  procured  is  apt  to  grow  rancid.  '1  he  very 
finest,  called  virgin  oil,  is  made  chiefly  of  green 
olives,  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  because  a 
great  quantity  is  required  to  produce  a  very  little  oiL 
Even  the  stuff  that  is  left  after  all  these  operations, 
consisting  of  the  dried  pulp,  is  sold  fbr  fuel,  and 
used  in  onuieres  for  warming  apartments  which 
have  no  chimney. 

I  have  now  specified  all  the  manufactures  of  Nice 
wluch  are  worth  mentioning.  Irae  it  is  there  is 
some  coarse  paper  made  in  this  neighbourhood; 
there  are  also  people  here  who  dress  skins  and  make 
leadier  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this 
business  is  very  ill  performed.    The  gloves  and 


shoes  are  generally  rotten  as  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  ue  maker.  Carpenters',  joiners*,  and 
blacksmiths'  work,  is  very  coarsely  and  clumsily 
done.  I  here  are  no  chairs  to  be  hi^  at  Nice,  bat 
crazy  things  made  of  a  few  sticks,  with  rush 
bottoms,  which  are  sold  for  twelve  livres  a  dozen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  hard- 
ware made  in  this  place,  such  as  knives,  scissors, 
and  candle-snuffers.  All  utensils  in  brass  and  ^ 
copper  are  very  ill  made  and  finished.  I'he  silver-  * 
smiths  make  nothing  but  spoons,  forks,  paltry 
rings,  and  crosses  for  the  necks  of  the  women. 

The  houses  are  built  of  a  ragged  stone  dug  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  insterstices  are  filled  with 
rubble,  so  that  the  walls  would  appear  very  oglj, 
if  they  were  not  eoTcred  with  plaster,  which  has  a 
good  effect  They  generally  consist  of  three 
stories,  and  are  covered  with  tiles.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  better  sort  are  large  and  lofty,  the 
floors  paved  with  brick,  the  roof  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  stucco,  and  the  walls  whitewashed. 
People  of  distinction  hang  their  chambers  with 
damask,  striped  silk,  painted  clotha,  tapestry,  or 
printed  linen.  All  the  doors,  as  well  as  the  windows, 
consist  of  folding  leaves.  As  there  is  no  wainicot 
in  the  rooms,  which  are  divided  by  stone  partitions, 
and  the  floors  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  brick 
and  stucco,  fires  are  of  much  less  dreadful  conse- 
quences here  than  in  our  country.  Wainscot 
would  afford  harbour  fbr  bi^ ;  besides,  white  walls 
haye  a  better  effect  in  this  hot  climate.  The  beds 
commonly  used  in  this  place,  and  all  OTer  Italy, 
consist  of  a  paUUuse,  with  one  or  two  mattresses, 
laid  upon  planks,  supported  by  two  wooden  beDches^ 
Instead  of  curtains,  there  is  a  couziniere,  or  mos- 
quito net,  made  of  a  kind  of  gauze,  that  opens  and 
contracts  occasionally,  and  encloses  the  place  where 
you  lie ,  persons  of  condition,  howeTer,  have  also 
bedsteads  and  curtains,  but  these  last  are  never 
used  in  the  summer. 

In  these  countries  people  of  all  ranks  dine  ex- 
actly at  noon ;  and  this  is  the  time  I  seize  in  win- 
ter for  making  my  daily  tour  of  the  streets  and 
ramparts,  which,  at  all  other  hours  of  the  day,  are 
crowded  with  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts  of 
burden.  The  rampart  is  the  common  road  for  cai^ 
riages  of  all  kinds.  I  think  there  are  two  private 
coaches  in  Nice,  besides  that  of  the  commandant 
But  there  are  sedan  chairs,  which  may  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  When  I  bathed  in  the  summer, 
I  paid  thirty  sols,  equal  to  eighteen-pence,  for  bebg 
carried  to  and  from  the  bathing  place,  which  was 
a  mile  from  my  own  house.  Now  I  am  speakini^ 
of  bathing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  you,  that, 
though  there  is  a  fine  open  beach,  extending  seve- 
ral miles  to  the  westward  of  Nice,  thoae  who  can- 
not swim  ought  to  bathe  with  great  precaution,  as 
the  sea  is  very  deep,  and  the  descent  very  abrupt 
from  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  water's  edge.  The 
people  here  were  much  suiprised  when  I  began  to 
bathe  in  the  beginning  of  May.  They  thooght  it 
very  strange  that  a  man,  seemingly  consumptive, 
should  plunge  into  the  sea,  especially  when  the 
weather  was  so  cold ;  and  some  of  the  doctors 
prognosticated  immediate  death.  But  when  it  was 
perceived  that  I  grew  better  in  consequence  of  the 
bath,  some  of  the  Swiss  officers  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment, and,  in  a  few  days,  our  example  was 
followed  by  several  inhabitants  of  Nioe.  There  is, 
however,  no  convenience  for  this  operaUoo,  from 
the  ben»*fit  of  whi«h  t\m  fair  sex  must  be  enciTely 
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excluded,  nnleas  they  lay  aside  all  regard  to  deco- 
ram :  for  the  shore  is  always  lioed  with  fishing 
bosts,  sod  crowded  with  people.  If  a  lady  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  having  a  tent  pitched  on  the 
beachf  where  she  might  put  on  and  off  her  bathing 
dress,  she  coold  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  sea, 
without  proper  attendants ;  nor  could  she  possihly 
plunge  headlong  into  the  water,  which  is  the  most 
effectual  and  least  dangerous  way  of  bathing.  All 
that  she  csn  do  is,  to  have  the  sea-water  brought 
into  her  house,  and  make  use  uf  a  bathing  tub, 
which  may  be  made  according  to  her  own  or  phy- 
sician's direction. 

What  further  I  have  to  say  of  this  climate  and 

country,  you  shall  have  in  my  next ;  and  then  you 

will  be  released  from  a  subject,  which  I  am  afraid 

has  been  but  too  circumstantially  handled  by,  sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Nice,  Jan.  4.  1765. 
Dear  Sib,— The  constitution  of  this  climate  may 
be  pretty  well  ascertained,  from  the  enclosed  re- 
gister of  the  weather,  which  I  kept  with  all  possible 
care  and  attention.  From  a  perusal  of  it,  you  will 
see  there  is  less  wind  and  rain  at  Nice  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  that  I  know ;  and  such  is 
the  serenity  of  the  air,  that  you  see  nothing  above 
^ourhead  for  several  months  together,  but  a  charm- 
ing blue  expanse,  without  dovd  or  speck.  What- 
eTpr  clouds  may  be  formed  by  evaporation  from  the 
sej,  they  seldom  or  never  hover  over  this  small 
territory ;  but,  in  all  probability,  are  attracted  by 
the  mountains  that  surround  it,  and  there  fall  in 
rain  or  snow.  As  for  those  that  gather  from  other 
qnarters,  I  suppose  their  progress  hitherward  is 
obstructed  by  those  very  Alps  which  rise  one  over 
another,  to  an  extent  of  many  leagues.  This  air 
being  dry,  pure,  heavy,  and  elastic,  must  be  agree- 
able to  the  constitution  of  those  who  labour  under 
disorders  arising  from  weak  nerves,  obstructed 
ptfrspiration,  relaxed  fibres,  a  viscidity  of  lymph, 
and  a  languid  circulation.  In  other  respects,  it 
focouraged  the  scurvy,  the  atmosphere  being  un- 
doubtedly impregnated  with  sea  sidt  Ever  since 
mj  arrival  at  Nice,  I  have  had  a  scorbutical  erup- 
tion on  my  right  hand,  which  diminishes  and  in- 
creases according  to  the  state  of  my  health.  One 
day  last  summer,  when  there  was  a  strong  breeze 
^m  the  sea,  the  surface  of  our  bodies  was  covered 
'^ith  a  salt  brine,  very  perceptible  to  the  taste ;  my 
gums,  as  well  as  those  of  another  person  in  my  fa- 
mily, began  to  swell,  and  grow  painful,  though  this 
had  never  happened  before ;  and  I  was  seized  with 
violent  pains  in  the  joints  of  my  knees.  I  was 
then  at  a  country-house  fronting  the  sea,  and  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  the  marine  air.  The  swelling 
of  our  gums  subsided  as  the  wind  fell ;  but,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  the  scurvy  spot  on  my  hand 
disappeared,  and  did  not  return  for  a  whole  month. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  sea-salt  will  dissolve  and  render 
the  blood  so  fluid,  that  it  will  exude  through  the 
coats  of  the  vessels.  Perhaps  the  sea-scnrvy  is  a 
partial  dissolution  of  it,  bv  that  mineral  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  lymphatics  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  by  those  of  the  lungs  in  respiration. 
Certain  it  is,  in  the  last  stages  of  the  sea-scurvy, 
the  blood  often  bursts  from  the  pores.  And  tms 
phenomenon  is  impaled  to  a  high  degree  of  putre- 
ftetion ;  sure  enoiigh  it  is  attended  with  putrefiic- 


tion.  We  know  that  a  certain  quanti^  of  salt  is 
required  to  preserve  the  animal  juices  nom  grow- 
ing putrid.  But  how  a  greater  quantity  uiculd 
produce  putrefaction,  I  leave  to  wiser  hesids  to  ex- 
plain. Many  people  here  have  scorbutical  com- 
plaints, though  their  teeth  are  not  affected.  They 
are  subject  to  eruptions  on  the  skin,  putrid  gums, 
pains  in  the  bones,  lassitude,  indigestion,  and  low 
spirits ;  but  the  reining  distemper  is  a  wiarasmuMy 
or  consumption,  which  proceeds  gradiuUly,  without 
any  pulmonary  complaint,  the  complexion  growing 
more  and  more  florid,  till  the  very  last  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  This  I  would  impute  to  the  effects  of  a 
ver^  dry,  saline  atmosphere,  upon  a  thin  habit,  in 
which  there  is  an  extraordinary  waste  by  perspi- 
ration. The  air  is  remarkably  salt  in  this  district 
because  the  moimtains  that  hem  it  in  preverit  its 
communication  with  the  circumambient  atmosphere, 
in  which  the  saline  particles  would  otherwise  be 
diffused ;  and  there  is  no  rain,  nor  dew,  to  precipi- 
tate or  dissolve  them.  Such  an  air  as  I  have  de- 
scribed should  have  no  bad  effect  upon  a  most 
phlegmatic  constitution,  such  as  mine ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  owned,  I  have  been  visibly  wasting  since 
I  came  hither,  though  this  decay  I  considered  as 
the  progress  of  the  (abeM  which  benn  in  England. 
But  the  air  of  Nice  has  had  a  still  more  sensible 
effect  upon  Mr.  8o— z,  who  laboured  under  ner- 
vous complaints  to  such  a  degree,  that  life  was  a 
burden  to  him.  He  had  also  a  fixed  pain  in  his 
breast,  for  which  complaint  he  had  formerly  tried 
the  air  of  Naples,  where  he  resided  some  considera- 
ble time,  and  in  a  great  measure  recovered ;  but 
this  returning,  with  weakness,  faintness,  low  spirits, 
and  entire  loss  of  appetite,  he  was  advised  to  come 
hither ;  and  thn  success  fit  his  journey  has  greatly 
exceeded  his  expectation.  Though  the  weather  has 
been  remarkably  bad  for  this  climate,  he  has  en- 
jojred  perfect  health.  Since  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the 
pain  in  his  breast  vanished ;  he  eats  heartily,  sleeps 
well,  is  in  high  spirits,  and  so  strong,  that  he  is 
never  off  his  legs  in  the  dav  time.  He  can  walk 
to  the  Var,  and  back  again  before  dinner  $  and  he 
has  climbed  to  the  tops  of  all  the  mountains  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  never  saw  before  such  sudden 
and  hi»ppy  effects  from  the  change  of  air.  I  must 
also  acknowledge,  that  ever  since  my  arrival  at 
Nice,  I  have  breathed  more  freely  than  I  had  done 
for  some  years,  and  my  spirits  have  been  more 
alert  The  father  of  my  ceconome,  who  wasadancing- 
master,  had  been  so  afflicted  with  an  asthmatic  dis- 
order, that  he  could  not  live  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Italy ;  but  found  the  air  of  Nice  so  agreeable  to  his 
lungs,  that  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  his  profes- 
sion for  above  twenty  years,  and  died  last  spring 
turned  of  seventy.  Another  advantage  I  have 
reaped  from  this  climate,  is  my  being,  m  a  great 
measure,  delivered  fh>m  a  slow  fever  whidi  used 
to  hang  about  me,  and  render  life  a  burden.  Neither 
am  I  so  apt  to  catch  cold  as  I  used  to  be  in  Eng- 
land and  France;  and  the  colds  I  do  catch  are 
not  of  the  same  continuance  and  consequence, 
as  those  to  which  I  was  formerly  subject  The 
air  of  Nice  is  so  dry,  that  in  summer,  and  even  in 
winter,  except  in  wet  weather,  you  may  pass  the 
evening,  and  indeed  the  whole  ni^ht,  aub  Dia^ 
without  feeling  the  least  dew  or  moisture ;  and  as 
for  fogs,  they  are  never  seen  in  this  district  In 
summer  the  air  is  cooled  by  a  regular  sea  breeze 
blowing  from  the  east,  like  that  of  the  West  lodiet. 
It  begins  in  the  forenoon,  and  incrsMet  with  the 
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heat  of  the  da^ .    It  dies  away  abont  idx  or  seven ; 
and,  immediately  after  sunset,  is  succeeded  by  an 
agreeable  land  breeze  fVom  the  mountains.    The 
sea  breeze  from  the  eastward,  however,  is  not  so 
constant  here  as  in  the  West  Indies,  between  the 
tropics,  because  the  sun,  which  produces  it,  is  not 
so  powerful.    This  country  lies  nearer  the  region 
of  variable  winds,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
capes,  and  straits,  which  often  influence  the  con- 
stitution and  current  of  the  air.    About  the  winter 
solstice,  the  people  of  Nice  expect  wind  and  rain, 
which  generally  lasts,  with  intervals,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  February.    But  even  during  this,  their 
worst  weather,  the  sun  breaks  out  occasionally,  and 
you  may  take  the  air  either  a  foot  or  on  horseback 
every  day ;  for  the  moisture  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbid  by  the  earth,  which  is  naturally  dry.    They 
likewise  lay  their  account  with  being  visited  by 
showers  of  rain  and  gusts  of  wind  in  April.    A 
week's  rain  in  the  middle  of  August  makes  them 
happy.    It  not  only  refreshes  the  parched  ground, 
and  plumps  up  the  grapes  and  other  firuit,  but  it 
cools  the  air  and  assuages  the  heats,  which  then 
begin  to  grow  very  troublesome ;  but  the  rainy 
season  is  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  or  rather 
something  later.    It  continues  about  twelve  days  or 
a  fortnight,  and  is  extremely  welcome  to  the  natives 
of  this  country.    This  rainy  season  is  often  delayed 
till  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  sometimes  till 
the  month  of  December,  in  which  case,  the  rest 
of  the  winter  is  generally  dry.    The  heavy  rains 
in  this  country  generally  come  with  a  south-west 
wind,  which  was  the  creberque  procdUs  Africus  of 
the  ancients.    It  is  here  called  Lebeche,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lyhicus;  it  generally  blows  high  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  rolls  the  Mediterranean  before  it  in 
huge  waves,  that  often  enter  the  town  of  Nice.    It 
likewise  drives  before  it  all  the  clouds  which  had 
been  formed  above  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  being  expended  in  rain,  ^r  weather  natur- 
ally ensues.    For  this  reason,  the  Nissards  observe 
le  Lebeche  racommode  le  tenu.    During  the  rains  of 
this  season,  however,  the  winds  have  been  variable. 
From  the  sixteenth  of  November  till  the  fourth  of 
January,  we  have  had  two-and-twenty  days  of 
heavy  rain.    A  very  extraordinary  visitation  in 
this  country.    But  tiie  seasons  seem  to  be  more 
irregular  than  formerly,  all  over  Europe.    In  the 
month  of  July,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer rose  to  eighty-four  at  Rome ;  the  highest 
degree  at  which  it  was  ever  known  in  that  country ; 
and  the  very  next  day,  the  Sabine  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow.    The  same  phenomenon 
happened  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  and  thir- 
tieth of  September.    The  consequence  of  these 
sudden  variations  of  weather  was  this?    putrid 
fevers  were  less  frequent  than  usual :    but  the 
sudden  check  of  perspiration,  from  the  cold,  pro- 
duced colds,  inflammatory  sore  throats,  and  the 
rheumatism.    I  know  instances  of  some  English 
valetudinarians,  who  have  passed  the  winter  at 
Aix,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  little  or  no 
difference  between  that  air  and  tiie  climate  of  Nice. 
But  this  is  a  very  great  mistake,  which  may  be  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences.    Aix  is  altogether 
exposed  to  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  which 
blow  as  cold  in  Provence  as  ever  I  felt  them  on  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.    Whereas  Nice  is  entirely 
screened  from  these  winds  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  form  an  amphitheatre  to  the  land-side,  around 
this  tittle  territory.    Bat  another  incontestible  proof 


of  the  mildness  of  this  climate  is  deduced  flrom  tiw 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  roses,  narcissuses,  jnb* 
flowers,  and  jonquils,  which  ripen  and  blow  in  the 
middle  of  winter. 

I  have  described  the  agreeable  side  of  thii 
climate;  and  now  I  will  point  out  its  bcooTe 
niences.  In  the  winter,  but  especially  in  the 
spring,  the  sun  is  so  hot,  that  one  can  hxrilj  take 
exercise  of  any  sort  abroad,  without  bon^  throvn 
into  a  breathing  sweat ;  and  the  wind  at  this  teara 
is  so  cold  and  piercing,  that  it  often  produces  s 
mischievous  effect  on  the  pores  thus  opened.  It 
the  heat  rarifies  the  blood  and  juices,  while  the  cold 
air  constringes  the  fibres,  and  obstincts  the  penpi- 
ration,  influnmatory  disorders  must  ensue.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  people  are  then  subject  to  coUs, 
pleurisies,  peripneumonien^  and  ardent  feverk  Ad 
old  count  advised  me  to  stay  within  doors  in  Mtitfa, 
car  ahra  kt  humewM  commengeni  a  se  rewuur.  Dar- 
ing the  heats  of  summer,  some  few  pcnoni  of 
gross  habits  have,  in  consequence  of  violent  exer- 
cise and  excess,  been  seixed  with  putrid  feren, 
attended  with  exanthemata,  erisipelatous,  snd  mil- 
liary  eruptions,  which  commonly  prove  fatal ;  bot 
the  people  in  general  are  healthy,  even  those  that 
take  very  little  exercise.  A  strong  pranmptioii  in 
favour  of  the  climate !  As  to  medicine,  I  knov 
nothing  of  the  practice  of  the  Nice  physdacs. 
Here  are  eleven  in  all ;  but  four  or  five  make  shift 
to  live  by  the  profession.  They  receive  by  my  of 
fee,  ten  sols,  (an  English  sixpence),  a  visit,  and  this 
but  ill  paid ;  so  you  may  guess  whether  the^  are  is 
a  condition  to  support  die  dignity  of  phync ;  and 
whether  any  man  of  a  liberal  education  voold 
burv  himself  at  Nice  on  such  terms.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  an  Italian  physician  settled  at  Villa 
Franca,  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man,  who  practices 
for  a  certain  salary,  raised  by  annual  contribntioa 
among  the  better  sort  of  people ;  and  an  allovaoce 
from  the  king  for  visiting  the  sick  belonging  to 
the  garrison  and  the  galleys.  The  whole  may 
amount  to  near  thirty  pounds. 

Among  the  inconveniences  of  this  climate,  the 
vermin  form  no  inconsiderable  article.  Vipen 
and  snakes  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Oor  gl^ 
dens  swarm  with  lizards,  and  there  are  some  fev 
scorpions ;  but  as  yet  I  have  seen  but  one  of  this 
species.  In  summer,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  precautions  we  can  take,  we  are  pestered  vith 
incr^ble  swarms  of  files,  fleas,  and  bugs ;  bat  the 
gnats,  couzinsy  are  more  intolerable  than  all  the 
rest  Li  the  day-time,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
flies  out  of  your  mouth,  nostnls,  eyes,  and  eiR. 
They  crowd  into  your  milk,  tea,  chocolate,  aoop, 
wine,  and  water ;  they  soil  your  sugar,  contaminate 
your  victuals,  and  devour  your  fruit ;  they  carer 
and  defile  your  furniture,  floors,  ceilings,  and  indeed 
your  whole  body.  As  soon  as  candles  are  lighted, 
the  couzins  begin  to  buz  about  your  ears  in  myriads, 
and  torment  you  with  their  stings;  so  that  y(W 
have  no  rest  nor  respite  till  you  ^et  into  bed,  ^here 
you  are  secured  b^  your  mus^mto  net  This  eo- 
closure  is  very  disagreeable  m  hot  weather,  and 
very  inconvenient  to  uiose,  who  like  me,  are  snlgect 
to  a  cough  and  spitting.  It  is  moreover  inefiecioal ; 
for  some  of  those  curs^  insects  inanuate  tbemselva 
within  it  almost  every  night,  and  half-a-doien  of 
them  are  sufficient  to  disturb  you  till  morois^ 
This  is  a  pla^e  that  continues  all  the  year ;  bi^  m 
summer  it  is  mtolerable.  During  this  soson,  like- 
wise, the  moths  are  so  mischievous,  that  it  reqoin* 
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the  ntmoct  ctre  to  preienre  woollen  cloths  firom 
beinf  destroyed.  From  the  month  of  Maj,  till 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  heat  is  so  violent, 
that  ^oa  cannot  stir  abroad  after  six  in  the  mom- 
Dg  till  eight  at  night,  so  that  tou  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  exercise.  There  is  no 
shaded  walk  in  or  near  the  town ;  and  there  is 
neither  coach  nor  chaise  to  hire,  unless  yon  travel 
post  Indeed,  there  is  no  road  fit  for  any  wheel 
carrisge  bat  the  common  highway  to  the  Var,  in 
vhich  yoQ  are  scorched  by  the  reflection  of  the 
uin  from  the  sand  and  stones,  and  at  the  same 
time  half  stifled  with  dnst  If  yon  ride  out  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  yon  will  have  the  disadvantage 
of  returning  in  the  dark. 

Among  the  demerits  of  Nice,  I  most  also  men- 
tion the  water  which  is  used  in  the  city.  It  is 
drawn  from  wells ;  and  for  the  most  part  so  hard, 
that  it  cardies  with  soap.  There  are  many  foun- 
tains and  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  that  afford 
excellent  water,  which  at  no  great  charge  might  be 
conyeyed  into  ihe  town,  so  as  to  form  conduits  in 
all  the  public  streets ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  either 
destitute  of  public  spirit,  or  cannot  afford  the  ex- 
penie.  I  have  a  draw-well  in  my  porch,  and  an- 
other in  my  garden,  which  supply  tolerable  water 
for  calinary  uses ;  but  what  we  drink  is  fetched 
from  a  well  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Dominicans 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Our  linen  is  washed  in  the 
rirer  Figlion ;  and  when  that  is  dry,  in  the  brook 
called  Limpia,  which  runs  into  the  harbour. 

In  mentioning  the  water  of  this  neighbourhood, 
I  ought  not  to  omit  the  baths  of  Bocabiliare,  a 
small  town  among  the  mountains,  about  five-and- 
tventy  miles  from  Nice.  There  are  three  sources, 
each  wanner  than  the  other;  the  wannest  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  heat  of  the  king's  bath,  at  Bath 
in  Sonsersetsbire,  as  fiir  as  I  can  judge  from  in- 
fonnation.  I  have  perused  a  Latin  manuscript 
which  treats  of  these  baths  at  Rocabiliare,  written 
by  the  Doke  of  Savoy's  firM  physician,  about  sixty 
Tears  ago.  He  talks  much  of  the  sulphur  and  the 
nitre  which  they  contain ;  but  I  apprehend  their 
efficacy  is  owing  to  the  same  volatile  vitriolic  prin- 
ciple which  characterises  the  waters  at  Bath.  They 
*K  attepoating  and  deobstruent,  consequently  of 
Service  in  disorders  arising  from  a  languid  cir- 
cnlation,  a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  a  lax  fibre,  and 
obstnicted  viscera.  The  road  from  hence  to  Roca- 
biliare is  in  some  parts  very  dangerous,  lying  along 
the  brink  of  precipices,  impassable  to  any  other 
carriage  but  a  mule.  The  town  itself  affords  bad 
lodging  and  accommodation,  and  little  or  no  society. 
"Hie  waters  are  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
^nun  the  town.  There  are  no  baths  nor  shelter, 
nor  any  sort  of  convenience  for  those  that  drink 
t^;  and  the  best  part  of  their  efficacy  is  lost 
onless  they  are  drank  at  the  fountain-head.  If 
^ese  objections  were  in  some  measure  removed,  I 
would  advise  valetudinarians  who  come  hither  for 
the  benefit  of  this  climate,  to  pass  the  heats  of 
BQtnmer  at  Bocabiliare,  which  being  situated  among 
moQntains,  enjoys  a  cool  temperate  air  all  the 
summer.  This  would  be  a  salutary  respite  from 
the  salt  air  of  Nice,  to  those  who  labour  under 
Korbatical  complaints ;  and  they  would  return  with 
^^  rigour  and  spirits,  to  pass  the  winter  in  this 
pace,  where  no  severity  of  weather  is  known. 
^  Jane,  when  I  found  myself  so  ill  at  my 
oottMe,  I  had  determined  to  go  to  Bocabiliare,  and 
^^  to  erect  a  hut  at  the  spring  for  my  own  con- 


venience. A  gentleman  of  Nice  undertook  to  pro- 
cure me  a  tolerable  lodging  in  the  house  of  tho 
cure,  who  was  his  relation.  He  assured  me  there 
was  no  want  of  f^h  butter,  good  poultry,  excellent 
veal,  and  delicate  trout;  and  that  the  articles  of 
living  might  be  had  at  Bocabiliare  for  half  the 
price  we  paid  at  Nice.  But  finding  myself  grow 
better  immediately  on  my  return  from  the  castine 
to  my  own  house,  I  would  not  put  myself  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  fhrther  removal. 

I  think  I  have  now  communicated  all  the  parti- 
culars relating  to  Nice  that  are  worth  knowing, 
and  perhaps  many  more  than  you  desired  to  know ; 
but  in  such  cases  I  would  rather  be  thought  prolix 
and  unentertaining,  than  deficient  in  that  regard 
and  attention  with  which  I  am  verv  sincerely. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


LETTEB  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Nlee,  Jan.  1, 1761. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^It  was  in  deference  to  your  opinion, 
reinforced  by  my  own  inclination,  and  the  repeated 
advice  of  other  friends,  that  I  resolved  upon  my 
late  excursion  to  Italy.  I  could  plainly  perceive 
from  the  anxious  solicitude  and  pressing  exhorta- 
tions contained  in  all  the  letters  I  had  lately  re- 
ceived from  my  correspondents  in  Britain,  that  ^ou 
had  all  despaired  of  my  recoverv.  You  advised 
me  to  make  a  pilgrimage  among  the  Alps,  and  the 
advice  was  good.  In  scrambling  among  those 
mountains,  I  should  have  benefited  by  the  exercise, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  breathed  a  cool,  pure, 
salubrious  air,  which,  in  all  probability  would  have 
expelled  the  slow  fever  arising  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  heat  of  this  climate.  But  I  wanted  a 
companion  and  fellow-traveller,  whose  conversation 
and  society  could  alleviate  the  horrors  of  solitude. 
Besides,  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  encounter  the 
want  of  conveniences,  and  even  of  necessaries  to 
which  I  must  have  been  exposed  in  the  course  of 

such  an  expedition.    My  worthy  friend  Dr.  A , 

earnestly  entreated  me  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea 
voyage,  which  you  know  has  been  of  wonderfol 
efficacy  in  consumptive  cases.  After  some  delibera- 
tion, I  resolved  upon  the  scheme,  which  I  have 
now  happily  executed.  I  had  a  most  eager  curiosity 
to  see  the  antiquities  of  Florence  and  Bome.  I 
longed  impatiently  to  view  those  wonderful  edifices, 
statues,  and  pictures,  which  I  had  so  often  admired 
in  prints  and  descriptions.  I  felt  an  enthusiastic 
ardour  to  tread  that  very  classical  ground  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  great  achievements; 
and  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  returning  to 
England  ftt)m  the  very  skirts  of  Italy,  without 
having  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  that  renowned 
country.  With  regard  to  my  health,  I  knew  I 
could  manage  matters  so  as  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
that  could  he  expected  from  the  united  energy  of 
a  voyage  by  sea,  a  journey  by  land,  and  a  change 
of  climate. 

Bome  is  betwixt  four  and  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Nice,  and  one-half  of  the  way  I  was 
resolved  to  travel  by  water.  Indeed  there  is  no 
other  way  of  going  from  hence  to  Genoa,  unless 
you  take  a  mule,  and  clamber  along  the  moimtains 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  neck  every  minute.  The  Appenniue 
mountains,  which  are  no  other  than  a  continuation 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  form  an  almost  continued 
precipice  fh>m  Yille  Franche  to  Lerici,  which  is 
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almost  forty-five  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Genoa; 
and  as  they  are  generally  washed  by  the  sea,  there 
is  no  beach  or  shore,  consequently  the  road  is 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  rocks,  except  at  certain 
small  intervals,  which  are  occupied  by  towns  and 
villages.  But  as  there  is  a  road  for  mules  and  foot 
passengers,  it  might  certainly  be  enlarged  and  im- 
proved so  as  to  render  it  practicable  by  chaises  and 
other  wheel-carriages,  and  a  toll  might  be  exacted, 
which,  in  a  little  time,  would  defray  the  expense. 
For  certainly  no  person  who  travels  to  Italy,  from 
England,  Holland,  France,  or  Spain,  would  make 
a  troublesome  circuit  to  pass  the  Alps  by  the  way 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  if  he  could  have  the  con- 
venience of  going  post  by  the  way  of  Aix,  Antibes, 
and  Nice,  along  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
through  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  which,  from  the  sea, 
affonls  the  most  agreeable  and  amazing  prospect 
I  ever  beheld.  What  pity  it  is  they  cannot  restore 
the  celebrated  Via  Aurelia,  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rarium  of  Antonius,  which  extended  from  Rome 
by  the  way  of  Genoa,  and  through  this  country  as 
far  as  Aries  upon  the  Rhone.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and 
some  of  the  vestiges  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Frovence.  The  truth  is,  the  nobility  of  Genoa, 
who  are  all  merchants,  from  a  low,  selfish,  and 
absurd  policy,  take  all  methods  to  keep  their  sub- 
jects of  the  Riviera  in  povertv  and  dependence. 
With  this  view,  they  carefully  avoid  all  steps 
towards  rendering  that  country  accessible  by  land; 
and  at  the  same  time  discourage  their  trade  by 
sea,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
their  capital,  in  which  they  themselves  are  per- 
sonally concerned. 

Those  who  either  will  not  or  cannot  bear  the  sea, 
and  are  equally  averse  to  riding,  may  be  carried  in 
a  common  chair,  provided  with  a  foot-board,  on 
men's  shonlders.  This  is  the  way  of  travelling 
practised  by  the  ladies  of  Nice,  m  crossing  the 
mountains  to  Turin ;  but  it  is  very  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, as  the  men  must  be  often  relieved. 

The  most  agreeable  carriage  from  hence  to 
Grenoa,  is  a  felucca,  or  open  boat,  rowed  by  ten  or 
twelve  stout  mariners.  Though  none  of  these  boats 
belong  to  Nice,  they  are  to  be  found  every  day  in 
our  harbour  waiting  for  a  fare  to  Genoa;  and  thev 
are  seen  passing  and  repassing  continually,  with 
merchandise  or  passengers  between  Marseilles, 
Antibes,  and  the  Genoese  territories.  A  felucca  is 
l&T^e  enough  to  take  in  a  post-chaise ;  and  there  is 
a  tilt  over  the  stern  sheets  where  the  passengers 
sit  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Between  the 
seats  one  person  may  lie  commodiouslv  upon  a 
mattress,  which  is  commonly  srpplied  by  the  patron. 
A  man  in  good  health  may  put  up  with  any  thing ; 
but  I  would  advise  every  valetudinarian  who  travels 
this  way,  to  provide  his  own  ,'*haise,  mattress,  and 
bed-linen,  otherwise  he  will  pass  his  time  very 
pncomfortably.  If  you  go  as  a  simple  passenger 
in  a  felucca,  you  pay  about  a  louis-d'or  for  your 
place,  aud  you  must  be  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  patron,  who,  while  he  can  bear  the  sea,  will 
prosecute  his  voyage  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  expose  you  to  many  other  inconveniences. 
But  for  eight  seqnines,  or  four  louis-d'ors,  you 
can  have  a  whole  felucca  to  yourself,  from  Nice  to 
Genoa,  and  the  master  shall  be  obliged  to  put 
a-shore  every  evening.  If  you  would  have  it  still 
more  at  your  command,  yon  may  hire  it  at  so  much 
per  day ,  and  in  that  case  go  on  shore  as  often,  and 


stay  as  long  as  yon  please.  Hiis  is  die  mediod  I 
should  take  were  I  to  make  the  voyage  a^uni  lor 
I  am  persuaded  I  should  find  it  very  near  as  cbeap^ 
and  much  more  agreeable  than  any  other. 

The  distance  between  this  place  and  Genoa,  vba 
meaanred  on  the  carte,  does  not  exeecd  vinej 
miles ;  but  the  people  of  the  feluccas  insist  npon  ill 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty.  If  they  creep  alocg 
shore  round  the  bottoms  of  all  the  bays,  this  com- 
putation may  be  true ;  but  except  when  the  Kt  is 
rough,  they  stretch  directly  from  one  headland  to 
another,  and  even  when  the  wind  is  coDtrBrr,  pro- 
vided the  gale  is  not  f^h,  they  perform  the  Tojige 
in  two  days  and  a  hal^  by  dint  of  rowing.  When 
the  wind  is  fieivourable,  they  will  sail  it  easily  ia 
fourteen  hours. 

A  man  who  has  nothing  but  expe^tioo  in  riev, 
may  go  with  the  courier,  who  has  always  a  liglit 
boat  well  manned,  and  will  be  glad  to  accomnKi^te 
a  traveller  for  a  reasonable  gratification.  I  knov 
an  English  gentleman  who  idways  travels  vitb  tke 
courier  in  Italy,  both  by  sea  and  land.  In  posting 
by  land,  he  is  always  sure  of  having  part  of  a  good 
calash,  and  the  best  horses  that  can  be  foond;  and 
as  the  expense  of  both  is  defrayed  by  the  public, 
it  costs  him  nothing  but  a  present  to  his  oompuiioii, 
which  does  not  amount  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
expense  he  would  incur  by  travelling  alone.  Tbe« 
opportunities  may  be  had  every  week  in  all  the 
towns  of  Italy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  hired  a  gondola  from  hence  to 
Genoa.  This  is  a  boat  smaller  than  a  fehioca,  roved 
by  four  men,  and  steered  by  the  patron ;  bat  the 
price  was  nine  sequines,  rather  more  than  1  sboold 
have  paid  for  a  felucca  of  ten  oars.  I  was  assarnl 
that,  being  very  light,  it  would  make  great  w : 
and  the  master  was  particularly  recommended  to 
me  as  an  honest  man  and  an  Me  mariner.  I  ▼>* 
accompanied  in  this  voyage  by  my  wife  and  ^lis 

C y  together  with  one  Mr.  B ,  a  natire  of 

Nice,  whom  I  treated  with  the  jaunt,  in  hopes  thai 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  different  ways  of  travelling  in  it, 
he  would  save  us  much  trouble,  and  someeipeDse: 
but  I  was  much  disappointed.  Some  penoni  at 
Nice  offered  to  lay  wagers  that  he  would  return  \fj 
himself  from  Italy ;  but  they  were  also  disappointed. 

We  embarked  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
attended  by  one  servant  'Hie  heats,  whicb  render 
travelling  dangerous  in  Italy,  begin  to  abate  at 
this  season.  The  weather  was  extremely  agreeable ; 
and  if  I  had  postponed  my  voyage  a  little  longer.  I 
foresaw  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  retom  before 
winter ;  in  which  case  I  might  have  found  the  sea 
too  rough,  and  the  weather  too  cold,  for  a  vonfe 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  an  opea 
boat 

Having  therefore  provided  myself  with  a  proper 
pass,  signed  and  sealed  by  our  consul,  as  veil  » 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  him  to  tbf 
English  consuls  at  Genoa  and  I«ghon,  a  ff*- 
caution  which  I  would  advise  all  travellers  to  tak^ 
in  case  of  meeting  with  accidents  on  the  roed,  vc 
went  on  board  about  ten  in  the  morning,  stopped 
about  half  an  hour  at  a  friend's  conntry-hooM  la 
the  bay  of  St.  Hospice,  and  about  noon  entered  tbe 
harbour  of  Monaco,  where  the  patron  was  oblipn 
to  pay  toll,  according  to  the  regulation  which  I  hi^t 
explained  in  a  former  letter.  Hiis  small  tovs, 
containing  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  sools,  be 
sides  the  garrison,  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  proie'^ 
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ito  iht  sea,  and  makes  a  very  romantic  appearance. 
Ibe  prince's  palace  stands  in  the  most  conspiouoos 
lit,  vitli  a  walk  of  trees  before  it  The  apartmentji 
re  elcganUr  furnished,  and  adorned  with  some  good 
ietnres.  llie  fortifications  are  in  good  repair,  and 
le  place  is  garrisoned  by  two  French  battalions, 
"be  present  prince  of  Monaco  is  a  Frenchman, 
DA  df  the  Duke  de  Matignon,  who  married  the 
aress  of  Monaco,  whose  name  was  Griroaldi. 
^t  barboiir  is  well  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  but 
as  not  water  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  any  great 
orden.  Towards  the  north,  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
enitories  extend  to  within  a  mile  of  the  gate ;  but 
be  prince  of  Monaco  can  ^o  upon  his  own  ground 
bng  shore  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
tfudi  Menton,  another  small  town,  which  also 
^ongs  to  him,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea-side. 
lis  rerenoes  are  computed  at  a  million  of  French 
[Tres,  imounting  to  something  more  than  forty 
boorand  pounds  sterling;  but  the  principality  of 
ilooaeo,  consisting  of  three  small  towns,  and  an 
BcoosideTable  tract  of  barren  rock,  is  not  worth 
^ve  seven  thousand  a  year ;  the  rest  arises  from 
lis  French  estate.  This  consists  partly  of  the  duch^ 
i  Hatiffnon,  and  partly  of  the  duchy  of  Valenti- 
uns,  vhich  last  waa  given  to  the  ancestors  of  this 
nince  of  Monaco,  in  the  year  1640,  by  the  French 
uBg,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  some  hmds  in  the 
^mgdom  of  Naples,  which  were  confiscated  when 
be  expelled  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Monaco,  and 
Ibev  himself  into  the  arms  of  France :  so  that  he 
a  duke  ci  Valentinois  as  well  as  of  Matignon,  in 
&at  kingdom.  He  lives  almost  constantly  in  France ; 
sad  hat  taken  the  name  and  arms  of  GrimaldL 

The  Genoese  territories  begin  at  Ventimiglia, 
BQOther  town  lying  on  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of 
treaty  miles  from  Nice,  a  circumstance  from  which 
it  borrows  the  name.  Having  passed  the  towns  of 
Hofiaco.  Menton,  Ventimiglia,  and  several  other 
Peaces  of  less  consequence  that  lie  along  this  coast, 
ve  tnraed  the  point  of  St  Martin  with  a  favourable 
breeze,  and  misht  have  proceeded  twenty  miles 
fcrther  before  night ;  but  the  women  began  to  be 
Bck,  as  well  as  afeud  at  the  roughness  of  the  water ; 

^;K was  so  discomposed,  that  he  privately 

^fBxei  the  patron  to  put  ashore  at  St  Remo,  on 
pteDce  that  we  should  not  find  a  tolerable  auberge 
ID  any  other  place  between  this  and  Noli,  which  was 
attkedistance  of  forty  miles.  We  accordingly  landed 
>od  were  conducted  to  the  poste,  which  our  gon- 
^^  assorcd  us  was  the  best  auberge  in  the  whole 
Hineraof  Genoa.  We  ascended  by  a  dark,  narrow, 
^^  stair,  mto  a  kind  of  public  room,  with  a  long 
table  and  benches,  so  dirty  and  miserable,  that  it 
^oaid  disgrace  the  worst  hedge  alehouse  in  England. 
Koc  a  soul  appeared  to  receive  us.  This  is  a  cere- 
''woy  one  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  France, 
^  leas  in  Italy.  Our  patron,  going  into  the 
kitchen,  asked  a  servant  if  the  company  could  have 
li^Qg  in  the  house;  and  was  answered,  ^'He 
weld  not  tell ;  the  patron  was  not  at  home."  When 
^  desired  to  know  where  the  patron  was,  the  other 
^asvered, "  He  was  gone  to  take  the  air,"  E  andato 
^pwegiare.  In  Uie  mean  time,  we  were  obliged 
te  fit  in  the  common  room  among  watermen  and 
"»«l«teer8.  At  length  the  landlord  arrived,  and 
pre  us  to  understand  that  he  could  accommodate 

«  with  chambers.  In  that  where  I  lay,  there  was 
^  room  for  two  beds,  without  curtains  or  bedstead, 

*  oM  rotten  table  covered  with  dried  figs,  and  a 

*'»ple  of  rrazv  chairs.    The  walls  had  been  once 


white-washed ;  but  were  now  hung  with  oobweba, 
and  speckled  with  dirt  of  all  sorts :  and  I  believe 
the  brick  floor  had  not  been  swept  for  half  a 
century.  We  supped  in  an  outward  room  suitable 
in  all  respects  to  the  chamber,  and  fared  villanously. 
The  provision  was  very  ill  dressed,  and  served  up 
in  the  most  slovenly  manner.  You  must  not  expect 
cleanliness  or  conveniency  of  any  kind  in  this 
country.  For  this  accommodation,!  paid  as  much 
as  if  I  had  been  elegantly  entertained  in  the  best 
auberge  of  France  or  Italy. 

Next  day,  the  wind  was  so  high  that  we  could 
not  prosecute  our  voyage,  so  that  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  other  four-and-twenty  hours  in  this  com- 
fortable situation,  Luckily  Mr.  R— —  found  two 
acquaintances  in  the  place ;  one  a  Franciscan  monk, 
a  jolly  fellow ;  and  the  other  a  wiaestro  di  capeUa, 
who  sent  a  spinet  to  the  inn,  and  entertained  us 
agreeably  with  his  voice  and  performance,  in  both 
of  which  accomplishments  he  excelled.  The  padre 
was  very  good-humoured,  and  favoured  us  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  a  fHend  of  his,  a 

Erofessor  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  You  would 
lugh  to  see  the  hyperbolical  terms  in  which  he 
mentioned  your  humble  servant :  but  Italy  is  the 
native  country  of  hyperbole. 

St  Remo  is  a  pretty  considerable  town,  well  built, 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  and  has  a 
harbour  capable  of  receiving  small  vessels,  a  good 
number  of  which  are  built  upon  the  beach ;  but  ships 
of  any  burden  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  which 
is  far  from  being  secure.  The  people  of  St  Remo 
form  a  small  repubhc,  which  is  subject  to  Genoa. 
They  enjoyed  particular  privileges,  till  the  year  1 753, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  new  gabelle  upon  salt, 
they  revolted ;  but  this  effort  in  behalf  of  liberty 
did  not  succeed.  They  were  soon  reduced  by  the 
Genoese,  who  deprived  them  of  all  their  privileges, 
and  built  a  fort  by  the  sea-side,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  defending  the  harbour  and  over- 
awing the  town.  The  garrison  at  present  does  not 
exce^  two  hundred  men.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  lately  sent  a  deputation  to  Ratisbon,  to 
crave  the  protection  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
There  is  very  little  plidn  ground  in  this  neighbour- 
hood; but  the  hills  are  covered  with  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  and  olives,  which  produce  a 
considerable  traffic  in  fine  fruit  and  excellent  oil. 
The  women  of  St  Remo  are  much  more  handsome 
and  better  tempered  than  those  of  Provence.  They 
have  in  genend  good  eyes,  with  open  ingenuous 
countenances.  Their  dress,  though  remarkable,  I 
cannot  describe ;  but  upon  the  whole,  they  put  me 
in  mind  of  some  portraits  I  have  seen  representing 
the  females  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia. 

On  the  third  day,  the  wind  being  abated,  thougli 
still  un&vourable,  we  reimbarked,  and  rowed  along 
the  shore,  passing  by  Porto-Mauhcio,  and  Oneglia; 
then  turning  the  promontory,  called  Capo  di  Melle, 
we  proceeded  by  Albenga,  Finale,  and  many  other 
places  of  inferior  note.  Forto-Mauricio  is  seated 
on  a  rock  washed  by  the  sea,  but  indifferently  for- 
tified, with  an  inconsiderable  harbour,  which  none 
but  very  small  vessels  can  enter.  About  two  miles 
to  the  eastwrard,  is  Oneglia,  a  small  town,  with  some 
fortifications,  lying  along  the  open  beach,  and  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  This  small  terri- 
tory abounds  with  oUve-trees,  which  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil,  counted  the  best  of  the 
whole  Riviera.  Albenga  is  a  small  town,  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Genoa. 
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It  lies  npon  the  sea,  and  the  coantry  produces  a 
great  (|iiaiitity  of  hemp.  Finale  is  the  capital  of  a 
marqoisate  belonging  to  the  Genoese,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  the  republic ; 
and,  indeed,  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  rupture  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
the  year  1745.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built ;  but 
the  harbour  is  shallow,  open,  and  unsafe.  Never- 
theless, thev  build  a  good  number  of  tartans  and 
other  vessels  on  the  l^ach ;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  abounds  with  oil  and  fhiit,  particularly 
with  those  excellent  apples  called  pomi  carli,  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  letter. 

In  the  evening,  we  reached  the  Capo  di  Noli, 
'bunted  very  dangerous  in  blowing  weather.  It  is 
a  very  high  perpendicular  rock,  or  mountain,  washed 
by  the  sea,  which  has  eaten  into  it  in  divers  places, 
so  as  to  form  a  great  number  of  caverns.  It  ex- 
tends about  a  couple  of  miles  i  and,  in  some  parts, 
is  indented  into  little  creeks,  or  bays,  where  there 
is  a  narrow  margin  of  sandy  beach  between  it  and 
the  water.  When  the  wind  is  high,  no  felucca  will 
attempt  to  pass  it ;  even  in  a  moderate  breeze,  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  rocks  and  caverns,  which 
echo  with  the  sound,  make  such  an  awful  noise, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  occasion  such  a  rough  sea, 
as  one  cannot  hear,  and  see,  and  feel,  wiUiout  a 
secret  horror. 

On  this  side  of  the  Cape  there  is  a  beautiful  strand, 
cultivated  like  a  garden ;  the  plantations  extend  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills,  interspersed  with  villages, 
castles,  churohes,  and  villas.  Indeed,  the  whole 
Riviera  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  except 
in  such  places  as  admit  of  no  building  nor  culti- 
vation. 

Hal  ing  passed  the  Cape,  we  followed  the  wind- 
ing of  the  coast  into  a  small  bay,  and  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Noli,  where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night 
You  will  be  surprised  that  we  did  not  go  ashore 
sooner,  in  order  to  take  some  refreshment ;  but  the 
truth  is,  we  had  a  provision  of  ham,  tongues,  roasted 
pullets,cheese,breiEid,  wine,  and  fhiit,  in  the  felucca, 
where  we  every  day  ei^oyed  a  slight  repast,  about 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  I  men- 
tion as  a  necessary  piece  of  information  to  those 
who  may  be  indin^  to  follow  the  same  route.  We 
likewise  found  it  convenient  to  lay  in  store  of 
Veau  de  vie,  or  brandy,  for  the  use  of  rowers,  who 
always  expect  to  share  your  comforts.  On  a  mea- 
gre day,  however,  those  ragamuffins  will  rather  die 
of  hunger  than  suffer  the  least  morsel  of  flesh  meat 
to  enter  their  mouths.  I  have  fluently  tried  the 
experiment,  b^  pressing  them  to  eat  something 
groM,  on  a  Fnday  or  Saturday ;  but  the^  always 
declined  it  with  marks  of  abhorrence,  crying,  iJio 
jne  ne  iiberel — Grod  deliver  me  fh>m  it!  or  some 
other  words  to  that  effect  I,  moreover,  observed, 
that  not  one  of  those  fellows  ever  swore  an  oath, 
or  spoke  an  indecent  word.  They  would  by  no 
means  put  to  sea  of  a  morning  before  they  had 
heard  mass ;  and  when  the  wind  was  unfavourable, 
they  always  set  out  with  a  h^n  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  or  St  Elmo,  keeping  time  with  their  oars 
as  they  sung.  I  have,  indeed,  remarked  all  over 
this  country,  that  a  man  who  transgresses  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  churoh  in  these  small  matters,  is 
much  more  in&mous  than  one  who  has  committed 
tiie  most  flagrant  crimes  against  nature  and  mo- 
rality. A  murderer,  adulterer,  or  s — ^m— te,  will 
obtain  easy  absolution  from  the  churoh,  and  even 
fi^nd  fkvour  with  society,  but  a  man  who  cats  a 


pigeon  on  a  Saturday,  without  express  Jaoam,  k 
avoided  and  abhorred  as  a  monster  of  reprotetMS. 
I  have  conversed  with  several  intelligent  penoEs 
on  the  subject,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  a 
delinquent  of  this  sort  is  considered  ss  a  Inkevani 
Christian,  little  better  than  a  heretic ;  and,  of  all 
crimes,  they  look  npon  heresy  as  the  most  damoabk 

Noli  is  a  smal^  republic  of  fishermen,  sntgectto 
Genoa,  but  very  tenacious  of  their  privileges.  Tbe 
town  stands  on  the  beach,  tolerably  well  built,  d^ 
fended  by  a  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  above  it ;  and 
the  harbour  is  of  little  consequence.  The  vaher^t 
was  such  as  made  us  regret  even  the  inn  ve  bad 
left  at  St  Remo.  After  a  very  odd  kind  of  sapper. 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe,  we  retired  to 
our  repose ;  but  1  had  not  been  in  bed  fiye  minotn. 
when  I  felt  something  crawiinf  on  diflereot  puis 
of  my  body,  and,  taking  a  li^t  to  examine,  per- 
ceived above  a  dozen  of  large  bn^  Ton  nost 
know,  I  have  the  same  kind  of  antipsthj  to  tbc$« 
vermin  that  some  persons  have  to  a  cat,  or  broa 
of  veal.  I  started  up  immediately,  and,  vnpplsg 
myself  in  a  great  coat,  sick  as  I  was,  laid  dow  b 
the  outer  room,  npon  a  chest,  where  I  ooodiiKd 
till  morning. 

One  would  imagine,  that,  in  a  moimtunons coos- 
try  like  this,  there  should  be  plenty  of  goats;  a&d, 
indeed,  we  saw  many  flocks  of  them  feeding  uDoaf 
the  rocks,  yei  we  could  not  procure  half  a  pint  d 
milk  for  our  tea,  if  we  had  given  the  weigbt  of  i 
in  gold.  The  people  here  have  no  idea  of  vsi^ 
milk ;  and  when  you  ask  them  for  it,  tbej  stud 
gaping  with  a  fooush  face  of  surprise,  vbicb  is  ex- 
ceedingly provoking.  It  is  amazing  that  instinct 
does  not  teach  the  peasants  if>  feed  their  chiidra 
with  goat's  milk,  so  much  more  nourishing  i&d 
agreeable  than  the  wretched  sustenance  on  vbkii 
they  live.  Next  day,  we  rowed  by  VadoindSa- 
vona,  which  last  is  a  large  t»^wn,  with  a  stroci 
citadel,  and  a  harbour,  which  was  fonnerij  aptbit 
of  receiving  large  ships ;  but  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Genoese,  who  have  ptftl? 
choked  it  up,  on  pretence  that  it  should  not  afioid 
shelter  to  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  those ttatrt 
which  might  be  at  enmity  with  the  republic. 

Then  we  passed  Abisohi,  Sestri  di  Fonente,  Non 
Voltri,  and  a  great  number  of  villages,  rillas, 
magnificent  psSaces  belonging  to  the  Genoese  vm 
lity,  which  form  almost  a  continued  chain  ci\n^' 
ings  along  the  strand  for  thirty  miles. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  skirted  the  fise 
suburbs  of  St  Petro  D' Arena,  and  arrived  stGcsoi. 
which  makes  a  dazzling  appearance,  when  tievcd 
from  the  sea,  arising  like  an  amphitheatre,  is  * 
circular  form,  from  the  water's  edge,  a  conaidcn^ 
way  up  the  mountains,  and  surrounded  on  tbe  bw 
side  by  a  double  wall,  the  most  exterior  of  vb^^" 
is  said  to  extend  fifteen  miles  in  circnit  The  £nt 
object  that  strikes  your  eye  at  a  distance,  is  a  vcn 
elegant  pharos,  or  light-house,  built  on  tbe  ptr^ 
tion  of  a  rock,  on  the  west  ode  of  the  harbour,  »<^ 
very  high,  that,  in  a  clear  day,  you  may  see  it  * 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Timing  the  iigi^^- 
house  point,  vou  find  yourself  close  to  the  mo)' 
which  forms  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  It  is  boilt  tti 
great  expense,  from  each  side  of  the  bay,  so  is  Jo 
form  in  the  sea  two  long  magnificent  jettee5,«bie|i< 
if  continued,  would  meet  At  the  extrcmitT  « 
each,  is  another  smaller  lantern.  These  moles  are 
both  provided  with  brass  cannon;  and  ^''^^ 
them  IS  the  entrance  into  the  harbour.    Bvt  tbif 
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IS  still  so  wide  as  to  admit  a  great  sea,  which,  when 
the  wind  blows  hard  from  sooth  and  south-west,  is 
Tery  troublesome  to  the  shipping.  Within  the 
mole  there  is  a  smaller  harbour,  or  wet  dock,  called 
DarsenOy  for  the  galleys  of  the  republic.  We  passed 
through  a  considerable  number  of  ships  and  yessels 
lyln^  at  anchor,  and,  landing  at  the  water-gate, 
repaired  to  an  inn,  called  la  Choix  de  McUthe^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  harbour.  Here  we  met  with 
such  good  entertainment  as  prepossessed  us  in 
&Toar  of  the  interior  parts  of  Italy,  and  contributed, 
▼ith  other  motives,  to  detain  us  some  days  in  this 
city.  But  I  have  detained  you  so  long,  that  I  be- 
lieve you  wish  I  may  proceed  no  farther ;  and, 
therefore,  I  take  my  leave  for  the  present,  being 
Tf ry  sincerely,  yours. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

NIee,  Jan.  15,  1765. 

De^b  Sib, — ^It  is  not  without  reason  that  Genoa 
is  called  La  Siqterba,  The  city  itself  is  very 
stately  *,  and  the  nobles  are  very  proud.  Some  few 
of  them  may  be  proud  of  their  wealth ;  but,  in 

Sneral,  their  fortunes  are  very  smalL  My  friend 
r.  Br- —  as8i:ffed  me  that  man^  Grenoese  noble- 
men had  fortunes  of  half  a  milhon  of  livres  per 
annum.  But  the  truth  is,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
state  does  not  exceed  this  simi ;  and  the  livre  of 
Genoa  is  but  about  ninepence  sterling.  There  are 
about  half-a-dozen  of  their  nobles  who  have  ten 
thousand  a  year ;  but  the  majority  have  not  above 
a  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  They  live  with  great 
parsimony  in  their  families,  and  wear  nothing  but 
black  in  pablic ;  so  that  their  expenses  are  but 
small  If  a  Genoese  nobleman  gives  an  entertain- 
ment once  a  auarter,  he  is  said  to  live  upon  itie 
fragments  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  was  told  that 
one  of  them  lately  treated  his  friends,  and  left  tiie 
entertainment  to  the  care  of  his  son,  who  ordered 
a  dish  of  fish  that  cost  a  zechine,  which  is  equal  to 
about  ten  shillings  sterling.  The  old  gentleman  no 
sooner  saw  it  appear  on  the  table,  than,  unable  to 
suppress  his  concern,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed. Ah  Fi^iuolo  indegno!  Siamo  in  Bovinal 
MO  in  preeiptzio  I 

I  think  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  the  Italians 
in  general  takes  a  more  laudable  turn  thaoi  that  of 
other  nations.  A  Frenchman  lays  out  his  whole 
rcTenue  upon  tawdry  suits  of  clothes,  or  in  fdmish- 
<ng  a  magnificent  reptu  ot  fifty  or  a  hundred  dishes, 
one  half  of  which  are  not  eatable,  nor  intended  to 
be  eaten.  His  wardrobe  goes  to  the  fripier;  his 
dishes  to  the  dogs,  and  himself  to  the  devil,  and, 
after  his  decease,  no  vestige  of  him  remains.  A 
Genoese,  on  the  other  hancC  keeps  himself  and  his 
Eunily  at  short  allowance,  that  he  may  save  money 
to  bmld  palaces  and  churches,  which  remain  to 
>fter  ages  so  many  monuments  of  his  taste,  piety, 
and  munificence ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  give  em- 
pjoyment  and  bread  to  the  poor  and  industrious. — 
There  are  some  Genoese  nobles  who  have  each  five 
Of  ox  elegant  palaces,  magnificently  furnished, 
either  in  the  city,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  Riviera. 
'H^e  two  streets  called  Strada  BaUn  and  Sirada 
AWo,  are  continued  double  ranges  of  palaces 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains ;  but  their  being 
painted  on  the  outside,  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  poor 
effect 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  at  present  not  very 
considerable ;  yet  it  has  the  ftce  of  business.    The 


streets  are  crowded  with  people ;  the  shops  are  veil 
furnished;  and  the  markets  abound  with  all  sorts  of 
excellent  provision.  The  wine  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood IS,  however,  very  indifferent;  and  all  mat 
is  consumed  must  be  bought  at  the  public  cantinre, 
where  it  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Their 
bread  is  the  whitest  and  the  best  I  have  tasted  any 
where ;  and  the  beef,  which  they  have  from  Pied- 
mont, is  juicy  and  delicious.  The  expense  of  eating 
in  Italy  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  France,  about  three 
shillings  a  head  for  every  meal.  The  state  of  Genoa 
is  very  poor,  and  their  bank  of  St  George  has 
received  such  rude  shocks,  first  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Corsicans,  and  afterwards  fh>m  the  mirfortunes 
of  the  city,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  war  of  1745,  that  it  still  continues  to  languish, 
without  any  near  prospect  of  its  credit  being  re- 
stored. Nothing  shows  the  weakness  of  their  state 
more  than  their  having  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  France  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Faoli  in 
Corsica ;  for,  after  all  that  has  h«en  said  of  the 
gallantry  and  courajge  of  Paoli  and  his  islanders,  I 
am  very  credibly  informed,  that  they  might  be  very 
easily  suppressed,  if  the  Genoese  had  either  vigour 
in  the  council  or  resolution  in  the  field. 

True  it  is,  they  made  a  noble  effort  in  expelling 
the  Austrians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  their 
city ;  but  this  effort  was  the  effect  of  oppression  and 
despair ;  and  if  I  may  believe  the  msinuation  of 
some  politicians  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
Genoese  would  not  have  succeeded  in  that  attempt, 
if  they  had  not  previously  purchased  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  the  connivance  of  the  only  person 
who  could  defeat  the  enterprise.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  scarce  entertain  thoughts  so  preju<ucial  to  the 
character  of  human  nature,  as  to  suppose  a  man 
capable  of  sacrificing,  to  such  a  consideration,  the 
duty  he  owed  his  prince,  as  well  as  all  regard  to  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers,  even  those  who  lay  sick  in 
hospitals,  and  who,  being  dragged  fortli,  were 
miserably  butehered  bv  the  furious  populace.  There 
is  one  more  presumption  of  his  innocence,  he  still 
retains  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  could  not 
well  be  supposed  to  share  in  tiie  booty.  **  There 
are  mysteries  in  politics  which  were  never  dreamed 
of  in  our  philosophy,  Horatio !"  The  possession  of 
Genoa  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  bone  of 
contention,  which  it  might  be  convenient  to  lose  by 
accident  Certain  it  is,  when  the  Austrians  returned 
after  their  expulsion,  in  order  to  retake  the  city,  the 
engineer,  being  questioned  by  the  general,  declared 
he  would  take  the  place  in  fifteen  days,  on  pain  of 
losing  his  head ;  and  in  four  days  after  this  declara- 
tion Sie  Austrians  retired.  This  anecdote  I  learned 
from  a  worthy  gentleman  of  this  country,  who  had 
it  from  the  engineer's  own  -mouth.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven.  You  see  how  favourably  Pro- 
vidence has  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  reigning 
empress  of  Rossia,  first  in  removing  her  husband^ 
secondly,  in  ordaining  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Ivan,  for  which  the  perpetrators  have  been  so 
liberally  rewarded ;  it  even  seems  determined  to 
shorten  the  life  of  her  own  son,  the  only  surviving 
rival  from  whom  she  had  any  thing  to  fear. 

The  Genoese  have  now  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  France  for  protection.  .  I  know  not 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  mark  of  greater 
sagacity  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England, 
with  which  they  carry  on  an  advantageous  com* 
merce.  While  the  English  are  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  will  always  haye  it  in  their 
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power  to  do  incredible  damage  all  along  the  Riviera, 
to  ruin  the  Genoese  trade  by  sea,  and  even  to  annoy 
the  capital ;  for  notirithstanding  all  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  fortify  the  mole  and  the  city,  I  am 
greatly  deceived  if  it  is  not  still  exposed  to  the 
danger,  not  only  of  a  bombardment,  but  even  of  a 
cannonade.  I  am  even  sanguine  enough  to  think  a 
resolute  commander  might,  with  a  strong  squadron, 
sail  directly  into  the  huBirbour,  without  sustaining 
much  damage,  notwithstanding  all  Uie  cannon  of 
the  place,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  near  five 
hundred.  I  have  seen  a  cannonade  of  above  four 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  bombs  and  co- 
horns,  maintained  for  many  hours,  without  doing 
much  mischief. 

Daring  the  last  siege  of  Genoa,  the  French 
auxiliaries  were  obliged  to  wait  at  Monaco,  until  a 
gale  of  wind  had  driven  the  English  squadron 
off  the  coast,  and  then  they  went  along  shore  in 
small  vessels,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  taken 
by  the  British  cruisers.  By  land  I  apprehend  their 
march  would  be  altogether  impracticable,  if  the 
king  of  Sardinia  had  any  interest  to  oppose  it  He 
might  either  guard  the  passes  or  break  up  the  road 
in  twenty  different  places,  so  as  to  render  it  al- 
together impassable.  Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  when  Don  Philip  advanced  from  Nice 
with  his  army  to  Grenoa,  he  was  obliged  to  march 
so  close  to  the  shore,  that,  in  above  fifty  different 
places,  the  English  ships  might  have  rendered  the 
road  altogether  impassable.  The  path,  which  runs 
generally  along  the  face  of  a  precipice  washed  by 
the  sea,  is  so  narrow  that  two  men  on  horseback 
can  hardly  pass  each  other  j  and  the  road  itself  so 
ragged,  suppery,  and  dangerous,  that  the  troopers 
were  obliged  to  dismount,  and  lead  their  horses  one 
by  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  de  Leutrum, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Fiedmontese 
troops,  had  it  in  his  power  to  block  up  the  passes  of 
the  moontains,  and  even  to  destroy  this  road  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  enemy  could  not  possibly 
advance.  Why  these  precautions  were  not  taken  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain.  Neither  can  I  tell  you 
wherefore  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  a  subject 
and  partisan  of  France,  was  indulged  with  a  neu- 
trality for  his  town,  which  served  as  a  refreshing 
place,  a  safe  port,  and  an  intermediate  post  for  the 
French  succours  sent  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa. 
This  I  will  only  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  success 
and  advantage  of  great  alliances  are  often  sacrificed 
to  low,  partial,  selfish,  and  sordid  considerations. 
The  town  of  Monaco  is  commanded  by  every 
height  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  might  be  laid  in 
ashes  by  a  bomb-ketch  in  four  hours  by  sea. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  recommended  to  a 
lady  in  GFcnoa,  who  treated  us  with  great  politeness 
and  hospitality.  She  introduced  me  to  an  abbate, 
a  man  of  letters,  whose  conversation  was  extremely 
agreeable.  He  already  knew  me  by  reputation, 
and  offered  to  make  me  known  to  some  of  the  first 
persons  in  the  republic,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy.  The  lady  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  best-bred  persons  I  have  known  in  any  country. 
We  assisted  at  her  conversazione,  which  was  nu- 
merous. She  pressed  us  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Genoa ;  and  indeed  I  was  almost  persuaded.  But 
I  had  attachments  at  Nice  from  which  I  could  not 
easily  disengage  myself. 

The  few  days  we  staid  at  Genoa,  were  employed 
in  visitinff  the  most  remarkable  churches  and 
palaces.    la  some  of  the  churches,  particularly  that 


of  the  Armuneiata,  I  foand  a  prafnnon  of  om- 
ments,  which  had  more  ma^ificence  than  taste. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  pictures;  but  venrfev 
of  them  are  capital  pieces.  1  had  heard  much  d 
the  Pante  CariyrtanOf  which  did  not  at  all  tn^ver 
my  expectation.  It  is  a  bndge  that  unites  i*o 
eminences,  which  form  the  higher  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  houses  in  the  bottom  below  do  not  roe  »o 
high  as  the  springing  of  its  arches.  There  i^ 
nothing  at  all  curious  in  its  construction,  nor  laj 
way  remarkable,  except  the  height  of  the  piers  irm 
which  the  arches  are  sprung.  Hard  by  the  brid(;e 
there  is  an  elegant  church,  from  the  top  of  vhica 
you  have  a  very  rich  and  extensive  prospect  N 
the  city,  the  sea,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ^bich 
looks  like  a  continent  of  groves  and  villas.  Tbe 
only  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  cathedral, 
which  is  Gothic  and  gloomy,  is  the  chapel  where 
the  pretended  bones  of  John  the  Baptist  are  depo- 
sited, and  in  which  thirty  silver  lamps  are  coa- 
tinually  burning.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  tke 
palaces  of  Durazzo  and  Doria,  but  it  required  wn 
trouble  to  procure  admission  than  I  was  willing  to 
give  myself.  As  for  the  arsenal,  and  the  rostruD 
of  an  ancient  galley  which  was  found  by  accidtot 
in  dragging  the  harbour,  I  postponed  seeing  ihes 
till  my  return. 

Having  here  provided  myself  with  letters  of 
credit  for  Florence  and  Bome,  I  hired  the  saiue 
boat  which  had  brought  us  hither,  to  c£rrT 
us  forward  to  Lerici,  which  is  a  small  toirn  aboct 
half  way  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  where  in- 
vellers,  who  are  tired  of  the  sea,  take  post  chaiscs 
to  continue  their  route  by  land  to  Pisa  and  Florence. 
I  paid  three  louis-d*ors  for  tliis  voyage  of  abcn 
fifty  miles,  though  I  might  have  had  a  felucca  for 
less  money.  When  you  land  on  the  wharf  at 
Genoa,  you  are  plied  by  the  felucca  meu,  just  ;> 
you  are  plied  by  the  watermen  at  HnngerforC- 
stairs  in  London.  They  are  always  ready  to  set 
off  at  a  minute*^  warning  for  Lerici,  Legbom 
Nice,  Antibes,  Marseilles,  and  every  part  of  ik 
Biviera. 

The  wind  being  still  unfavourable,  though  tke 
weather  was  delightful,  we  rowed  aloDg  shoiv, 
passing  by  several  pretty  towns,  villages,  afid  i 
vast  number  of  cauines,  or  little  white  houses. 
scattered  among  woods  of  olive  trees,  that  cover 
the  hills ;  and  these  are  the  habiti'tions  of  the 
velvet  and  damask  weavers.  Turning  Capo  Fid« 
we  entered  a  bay,  where  stand  the  towns olPona 
Fino,  Lavagna,  and  Sestri  di  Levante,  at  wbch 
last  we  took  up  our  night's  lodging.  Thehou$e 
was  tolerable,  and  we  had  no  great  reason  to  con- 
plain  of  the  beds.  But,  the  weather  being  ^ 
there  was  a  very  offensive  smell,  which  prooeded 
from  some  skins  of  beasts  new  killed,  that  vere 
spread  to  dry  on  an  outhouse  in  the  yard.  Ovr 
landlord  was  a  b\itcher,  and  had  very  much  the 
looks  of  an  assassin.  His  wife  was  a  great  oases- 
line  virago,  who  had  all  the  air  d  having  ftf* 
quented  the  slaughter-house.  Insteiad  of  heisg 
welcomed  with  looks  of  complaisance,  we  vere 
admitted  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  oondescensioBt 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  We  don't  much  like  yoor 
company ;  but,  however,  you  shall  have  a  nights 
lodging  in  favour  of  the  paUon  of  the  gtmdcior  vbo 
is  our  acquaintance."  In  short,  we  had  a  very  b» 
supper,  miserably  dressed,  passed  a  very  di^gn*" 
able  night,  and  paid  a  very  extravagatit  bill  in  the 
morning,  without  being  thankml  for  our  citftfliB. 
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I  was  Tery  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  my 
throat  uncut. 

Sestri  de  Levante  ia  a  little  town  pleasantly 
atuated  on  the  sea  side,  hut  has  not  the  conveniency 
of  a  harbour.  The  fish  taken  here  is  mostly  car- 
ried to  Genoa.  This  is  likewise  the  market  for 
their  oil,  and  the  paste  called  macaroni,  of  which 
they  make  a  good  quantity. 

Next  day  we  skirted  a  very  barren  coast,  con- 
sisting of  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  on  the  faces 
of  which,  however,  we  saw  many  peasants*  houses 
and  hanging  terraces  for  vines,  made  by  dint  of 
incredible  labour.  In  the  afternoon,  we  entered 
by  the  Porto  di  Venere  into  the  bay  or  g^lf  of 
Spetia,  or  Spezza,  which  was  the  Portus  Lunse  of 
the  ancients.  This  baj,  at  the  mouth  of  which  lies 
the  island  of  Pklmana,  forms  a  most  noble  and 
secure  harbour,  capacious  enough  to  contain  all 
the  navies  in  Christendom.  The  entrance  on  one 
side  is  defended  by  a  small  fort  built  above  the 
town  of  Fbrto  Venere,  which  is  a  very  poor  place. 
Farther  in  there  is  a  battery  of  about  twenty  guns ; 
and  on  the  right  hand,  opposite  to  Porto  Venere,  is 
a  block-house,  founded  on  a  rock  in  the  sea.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  the  town  of  Spetia  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right  that  of  Lerici,  defended  by  a 
csstle  of  very  little  strength  or  consequence.  The 
whole  bay  is  surrounded  with  plantations  of  olives 
and  oranges,  and  makes  a  very  delightful  appear- 
ance. In  case  of  a  war,  this  would  be  an  admirable 
station  for  a  British  squadron,  as  it  lies  so  near 
Genoa  and  Leghorn ;  and  has  a  double  entrance,  by 
means  of  which  the  cruisers  could  sail  in  and  out 
continually,  which  way  soever  the  wind  might 
chance  to  sit  I  am  sure  the  fortifications  would 
give  very  little  disturbance. 

At  the  post-house  in  Lerici,  the  accommodation 
is  intolerable.  We  were  almost  poisoned  at  supper. 
I  found  the  place  where  I  was  to  lie  so  close  and 
confined,  that  I  could  not  breathe  in  it,  and  there- 
fore lay  all  nifht  in  ati  outward  room  upon  four 
chairs,  with  a  leathem  portmanteau  for  my  pillow. 
For  this  entertainment  I  paid  very  near  a  louis-d*or. 
Such  bad  accommodation  is  the  less  excusable,  as 
the  fellow  has  a  great  deal  of  business,  this  being  a 
great  thoroughfare  for  travellers  gomg  into  Italy, 
or  returning  from  thence. 

I  might  have  saved  some  money  by  prosecuting 
my  voyage  directly  by  sea  to  l)eghom:  but,  by 
this  time,  we  were  all  heartily  tired  of  the  water. 
The  business  then  was,  to  travel  by  land  to  Flo- 
rence, by  the  way  of  Pisa,  which  is  seven  posts 
distant  from  Lerici.  Those  who  have  not  their 
own  carriage,  must  either  hire  chaises  to  perform 
the  whole  journey,  or  travel  by  way  of  canutiatura, 
which  is  ^t  of  changing  the  chaises  every  post, 
ts  the  custom  is  in  England.  In  this  case  the 
great  inconvenience  arises  from  your  being  obliged 
to  shift  your  baggage  every  post  The  chaise  or 
caUste  of  this  country  is  a  wretched  machine  with 
two  wheels,  as  uneasy  as  a  common  cart,  being 
indeed  no  other  than  what  we  should  call  in 
England,  a  very  ill-contrived  one-horse  chair, 
narrow,  naked,  shattered  and  shabby.  For  this 
vehicle  and  two  horses  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  eight 
paoU  a  stage,  or  four  shilhngs  sterling;  and  the 
postillion  expects  two  paoli  for  his  gratification. 
So  that  every  eight  miles  cost  about  five  shillings, 
snd  four  only  if  yon  travel  in  your  own  carriage,  as 
in  that  case  vou  pay  no  more  than  at  the  rate  of 
three  paoH  a  horse. 


About  three  miles  firom  Lerici,  we  crossed  the 
Magra,  which  appeared  as  a  rivulet  almost  dry, 
and  in  half  a  mile  farther  arrived  at  Sarzana,  a 
small  town  at  the  extremity  of  the  Genoese  ter- 
ritories, where  we  changed  horses.  Then  entering 
the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  we  passed  Lavenza,  which 
seems  to  be  a  decayed  town  with  a  small  garrison, 
and  dined  at  Massa,  which  is  an  agreeable  little 
town,  where  the  old  Duchess  of  Modena  resides. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  expedition  we  could  make, 
it  was  dark  before  we  passed  the  Cerchio,  which 
is  an  inconsiderable  stream  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pisa,  where  we  arrived  about  eight  in  the 
evening. 

The  country  from  Sarzana  to  the  frontiers  of 
Tuscany  is  a  narrow  plain  bounded  on  the  right  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Appennine  moun- 
tains. It  is  well  cultivated  and  enclosed,  consist- 
ing of  meadow  ground,  com  fields,  plantations  of 
olives;  and  the  trees  that  form  the  hedgerows 
serve  as  so  many  props  to  the  vines,  which  are 
twisted  round  them,  and  continued  from  one 
another.  After  entering  the  dominions  of  Tus- 
cany, we  travelled  through  a  noble  forest  of  oak 
trees  of  a  considerable  extent,  which  would  have 
appeared  much  more  agreeable,  had  we  not  been 
benighted  and  apprehensive  of  robbers.  The  last 
post  but  one  in  this  day*  s  journey  is  at  the  little 
town  of  Spirito  Santo,  a  kind  of  sea  port  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  roads  are  indifferent,  and  the 
accommodation  is  execrable.  I  was  ^lad  to  find 
myself  housed  in  a  very  good  inn  at  Pisa,  where  I 
promised  myself  a  good  night's  rest,  and  was  not 
disappointed.  I  heartily  wish  you  the  same  plea- 
sure, and  am  very  sincerely  yours. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Nice,  January  28,  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Pisa  is  a  fine  old  city  that  strikes 
jovL  with  the  same  veneration  you  would  feel  at 
sight  of  an  ancient  temple  which  bears  the  marks  of 
decay  without  being  absolutely  dilapidated.  The 
houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  open,  straight,  and 
well  paved,  the  shops  well  furnished,  and  the  mar- 
kets well  supplied ;  there  are  some  elegant  palaces, 
particularly  that  of  the  grand  duke,  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Ferdinand  HI.  before  it  The  churcht^s 
are  built  with  taste,  and  tolerably  ornamented. 
There  is  a  beautiful  wharf  of  freestone  on  each  side 
of  the  river  Amo,  which  runs  through  the  citj,  and 
three  bridges  thrown  over  it,  of  wluch  that  in  the 
middle  is  of  marble,  a  pretty  piece  of  architecture ; 
but  the  number  of  iphabitants  is  very  inconsider- 
able ;  and  this  very  circumstance  gives  it  an  air  of 
majestic  solitude,  which  is  far  from  being  unplea- 
sant to  a  man  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind ;  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  bear  the  tumult  of  a  populous 
commercial  city,  and  the  solitude  that  reigns  in  Pisa 
would  be  a  strong  motive  to  choose  it  as  a  place  of 
residence ;  not  that  this  would  be  the  only  induce- 
ment for  living  at  Pisa.  Here  is  some  good  com- 
pany, and  even  a  few  men  of  taste  and  learning. 
The  people  in  general  are  counted  sociable  and  po- 
lite, and  there  is  great  plenty  of  provisions  at  a  yery 
reasonable  rate.  At  some  distance  from  the  more 
frequented  parts  of  the  city,  a  man  may  hire  a  large 
house  for  tliirty  crowns  a-year ;  but  near  the  centre 
you  cannot  have  good  lodgings  ready  furnished  for 
less  than  a  acudo  (about  five  shillings)  a  day.    The 
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air  in  summer  is  reckoned  unwholesome,  by  the 
exhalations  arising  from  stagnant  water  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  low  and  marshy ;  yet  these 
marshes  have  been  considerably  drained  by  the  new 
canal  extending  from  hence  to  Leghorn.  As  for  the 
Amo,  it  is  no  longer  navigable  for  vessels  of  any 
burden.  The  university  of  Pisa  is  very  much  de- 
cayed, and  except  the  little  business  occasioned  by 
the  emperor*s  galleys,  which  are  built  in  this  town, 
I  know  of  no  commerce  it  carries  on ;  perhaps  the 
inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  the  country, 
which  consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  They  are 
supplied  with  excellent  water  for  drinking,  by  an 
aqueduct  consisting  of  above  five  thousand  arches, 
begun  by  Cosmo,  and  finished  by  Ferdinand  L 
grand  diikes  of  Tuscany ;  it  conveys  the  water  from 
the  mountains  at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  This 
noble  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  flourishing  and 
powerful  republic,  which  contained  above  one  hun- 
dred and  finy  thousand  inhabitants  within  its  walls, 
is  now  so  desolate  that  grass  grows  in  the  open 
dtreets,  and  the  number  of  its  people  do  not  exceed 
sixteen  thousand. 

You  need  not  doubt  but  I  visited  the  Campanile, 
or  hanging  tower,  which  is  a  beautiful  cylinder  of 
dght  stones,  each  adorned  with  a  round  of  co- 
lumns, rising  one  above  another.  It  stands  by  the 
cathedral,  and  inclines  so  far  on  one  side  from  the 
perpendicular,  that  in  dropping  a  plummet  from  the 
top,  which  is  one  hundi^  and  eighty-eight  feet 
high,  it  falls  sixteen  feet  from  the  base.  For  mj 
part,  I  should  never  have  dreamed  that  this  inch- 
nation  proceeded  f^om  any  other  cause  than  an  ac- 
cidental subsidence  of  the  foundation  on  this  side,  if 
■ome  connoisseurs  had  not  taken  great  psdns  to 
prove  it  was  done  on  purpose  by  the  architects. 
Any  person  who  has  eyes  may  see  that  the  pillars 
on  that  side  are  considerably  sunk ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  very  threshold  of  the  door  by  which 
you  enter.    I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very  pre- 

SMterous  ambition  in  the  architects,  to  show  how 
r  they  could  deviate  from  the  perpendicular  in  this 
construction  ;  because,  in  that  particular,  any  com- 
mon mason  could  have  rivalled  them ;  and  if  they 
really  intended  it  as  a  specimen  of  their  art,  they 
should  have  shortened  the  pilasters  on  that  side,  so 
as  to  exhibit  them  entire,  without  the  appearance  of 
sinking.  These  leaning  towers  are  not  unfrequent 
in  Italy;  there  is  one  at  Bologna,  another  at  Venice, 
a  third  betwixt  Venice  and  Ferrara,  and  a  fourth 
at  Ravenna ;  and  the  inclination  in  all  of  them  has 
been  supposed  owing  to  the  foundations  giving  way 
on  one  side  only. 

In  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  large  Grothic  pile, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  massy  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, granite,  jasper,  and  verde  antico,  together 
with  some  good  pictures  and  statues ;  but  the  great- 
est curiosity  is  that  of  the  brass  gates,  designed  and 
executed  by  John  ofBologna,  representing,  embossed 
in  different  compartments,  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  I  was  so  charmed  with  this 
work,  that  I  could  have  stood  a  whole  day  to  ex- 
amine and  admire  it  In  the  Baptisterium,  which 
stands  opposite  to  this  front,  there  are  some  beauti- 
ful marbles,  particularly  the  font,  and  a  pulpit,  sup- 
ported by  the  statues  of  different  animals. 

Between  the  cathedral  and  this  building,  about 
one  hundred  paces  on  one  side,  is  the  famous  bury- 
ing ground,  called  Campo  Santo,  from  its  being 
•overed  with  eanh  brought  from  Jerusalem.    It  is 


an  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a  very  high  viH, 
and  always  kept  shut  Within  side  there  is  a  spa- 
cious corridor  round  the  whole  space,  which  ii  a 
noble  walk  for  a  contemplative  philosopher.  It  is 
paved  chiefly  with  flat  grave-stones;  the  walls  are 
painted  in  fresco  by  Ghiotto,  Giottino,  ikdioa, 
Bennoti,  Bufialmaco,  and  some  others  of  bis  cotem- 
poraries  and  disciples  who  flourished  immcdiatdT 
after  the  restoration  of  punting.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  Bible.  Though  the  manner  is  dry, 
the  drawing  incorrect,  the  design  generally  lanie, 
and  the  colouring  unnatural,  yet  tht:re  is  ment  is 
the  expression  ;  and  the  whole  remains  as  icoriocs 
monument  of  the  efforts  made  by  this  noble  ait  im- 
mediately after  her  revival.  Here  are  some  decep- 
tions in  perspective  equally  ingenious  and  pleasia;, 
particularly  the  figures  of  certain  animals,  vbich 
exhibit  exactly  the  same  appearance  from  whatever 
different  points  of  view  they  are  seen.  One  diriskn 
of  the  burying-ground  consists  of  a  particular  com- 
post, which  in  nine  days  consumes  the  dead  bodies 
to  the  bones.  In  all  probability  it  is  no  other  than 
common  earth  mixed  with  quick-lime.  At  one  cor- 
ner of  the  corridor  there  are  the  pictures  of  tbm 
bodies  represented  in  the  three  different  stag's  of 
putrefaction  which  they  undergo  when  laid  in  this 
composition.  At  the  end  of  the  three  first  dajstbe 
body  is  bloated  and  swelled,  and  the  features  are 
enlarged  and  distorted  to  such  a  degree,  as  fills  tbe 
spectator  with  horror.  At  the  sixth  day  the  svel- 
ling  is  subsided,  and  all  the  muscular  flesh  bangs 
loosened  from  the  bones ;  at  the  ninth  nothing  bst 
the  skeleton  remains.  There  is  a  small  neat  chapei 
at  one  end  of  the  Campo  Santo,  with  some  tombs, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  bust  by  Boooaroa- 
At  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  there  is  a  range  of 
ancient  Romau  stone  coffins,  representing  on  th^ 
sides  and  covers  some  excellent  pieces  in  bssco-re- 
lievo.  The  hunting  of  Meleager  has  been  greatlT 
admired ;  but  what  struck  roe  most  was  the  fifoR 
of  a  woman  Ijring  dead  on  a  tomb-stone,  eoTcred 
with  a  piece  of  thm  drapery,  so  delicately  cot,  as  to 
show  all  the  flexures  of  the  attitude,  and  eten  si! 
the  swellings  and  sinuosities  of  the  muscles.  Is* 
stead  of  stone,  it  looks  like  a  sheet  of  wet  linen. 

For  four  zechines  I  hired  a  return  coach  ai^ 
four  from  Pisa  to  Florence,  This  road,  which  li« 
along  the  Amo,  is  very  good,  and  the  coantr}  •$ 
delightful,  variegated  with  hill  and  vale,  wood  and 
water,  meadows  and  corn-fields,  planted  and  en- 
closed like  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hamp- 
shire; with  this  difference,  however,  that  all  tbe 
trees  in  this  track  were  covered  with  vines,  and  the 
ripe  dusters,  black  and  white,  hung  down  frooi 
every  bough  in  the  most  luxuriant  and  romantic 
abundance.  The  vines  in  this  country  are  not 
planted  in  rows  and  propped  with  sticks,  as  la 
France  and  the  county  of  Nice,  but  twbe  around 
the  hedge-row  trees,  which  they  almost  quite  corer 
with  their  foliage  and  fruit  llie  branches  of  tbe 
vine  are  extended  from  tree  to  tree,  exhibiting 
beautiful  festoons  of  real  leaves,  tendrils,  and  svu- 
ling  clusters,  a  foot  long ;  by  this  economy  the 
ground  of  the  enclosure  is  spared  for  com,  grass,  or 
any  other  production.  The  trees  ooinmonly  planted 
for  the  purpose  of  sustauning  the  vines,  are  mapi<'< 
elm,  and  aller,  with  which  bst  the  bonks  of  th« 
Amo  abound.  This  river,  which  is  very  inco" 
siderable  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ▼»<®'' 
would  be  a  charming  pastoral  stream  if  it  wastraM- 
parent ;  but  it  is  alwayp  muddy  and  discokwai 
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Aboitt  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  below  Florence,  there 
are  some  marble  qoarries  on  the  side  of  it,  from 
wheDce  the  blocks  are  conveyed  in  boats,  when 
there  is  water  enough  in  the  river  to  float  them, 
that  is,  after  heavy  runs,  or  the  melting  of  the 
tnow  upon  the  mountains  of  Umbria,  being  part  of 
the  Appennines,  from  whence  it  takes  its  rise. 

Florence  is  a  noble  city,  that  still  retains  all  the 
marks  of  a  migestic  capital,  such  as  piazzas,  pa- 
laces,  fountains,  bridges,  statues,  and  arcades.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  the  churches  here  are  mag- 
oificent,  and  adorned  not  only  with  pillars  of  orien- 
tal granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  verde  antico,  and 
other  precious  stones ;  but  also  with  capital  pieces 
of  painting  by  the  most  eminent  masters.  Several 
of  these  chnrchea,  however,  stand  without  fronts, 
for  want  of  money  to  complete  the  plans.  It  may 
also  appear  superfluous  to  mention  my  having 
viewed  the  fiunous  gallery  of  antiquities,  the  chapel 
of  St.  Lorenzo^  the  ^ace  of  Pitti,  the  Cathedral,  the 
fiaptisterium,  the  Ponte  de  Trinita,  with  its  statues, 
the  triumphal  arch,  and  every  thing  which  is  com- 
monly visited  in  tlus  metropolis.  But  all  these  ob- 
jects having  been  circumstantially  described  by 
twenty  different  authors  of  travels,  I  shall  no't 
trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of  trite  observations. 

That  part  of  the  city  which  stands  on  each  side 
of  the  river  makes  a  very  elegant  appearance,  to 
which  the  four  bridges  and  the  stone  quay  between 
them  contribute  in  a  great  measure.  I  lodged  at 
the  widow  Vanini's,  an  English  house,  delightfully 
situated  in  this  quarter.  The  landlady,  who  is  her- 
self a  native  of  England,  we  found  very  obliging. 
The  Icdging-rooms  are  comfortable,  and  the  enter- 
tainment is  good  and  reasonable.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable number  of  fashionable  people  at  Florence, 
and  many  of  them  in  good  circumstances.  They 
sffect  a  gaiety  in  their  dress,  equipage,  and  conver- 
RUion ;  but  stand  very  much  on  their  punctilio  with 
ttnngen ;  and  will  not,  without  great  reluctance, 
sdmit  into  their  assemblies  any  lady  of  another 
coontry  whose  noblesse  is  not  ascertained  by  a  title. 
This  reserve  is  in  some  measure  excusable  among 
a  people  who  are  extremely  ignorant  of  foreign 
eostoms,  and  who  know  that  in  their  own  country 
every  person,  even  the  most  insignificant,  who  has 
any  pretensions  to  family,  either  inherits,  or  assumes 
the  title  dprincipe  conte,  or  marcheae. 

With  all  their  pride,  however,  the  nobles  of 
Florence  are  humble  enough  to  enter  into  partner- 
ship with  shopkeepers,  and  even  to  sell  wine  by 
retail.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  every  palace 
or  great  house  in  this  city,  there  is  a  little  wmdow 
fronting  the  street,  provided  with  an  iron  knocker, 
and  over  it  hangs  an  empty  flask,  by  way  of  sign- 
post Thither  you  send  your  servant  to  buy  a  bottle 
of  wine.  He  Imocks  at  the  little  wicket,  which  is 
opened  immediately  by  a  domestic,  who  supplies 
him  with  what  he  wants,  and  receives  the  money 
like  the  waiter  of  any  other  cabaret  It  is  pretty 
extraordinaij  that  it  should  not  be  deemed  a  dis- 
paragement in  a  nobleman  to  sell  half  a  pound  of 
figs,  or  a  palm  ofnribbon  or  tape,  or  to  take  money 
for  a  flask  of  sour  wine ;  and  vet  be  counted  infii- 
rnoos  to  match  his  daughter  in  the  family  of  a 
person  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  any  one  of 
the  learned  professions. 

Though  Florence  be  tolerably  populona,  there 
leems  to  be  very  little  trade  of  any  kind  in  it ;  but 
the  inhabitants  flatter  themselves  with  the  prospect 
<tf  reaping  great  advantage  from  the  residence  of 


one  of  the  archdukes,  for  whose  reception  they  are 
now  repairing  the  palace  of  Pitti.  I  know  not 
what  the  revenues  of  Tuscany  may  amount  to  since 
the  succession  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain ;  but  under 
the  late  dukes  of  the  Medici  family,  they  were  said 
to  produce  two  millions  of  crowns,  ^ual  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  These  arose 
firom  a  veiy  heavy  tax  upon  land  and  houses,  the 
portions  of  maidens,  and  suits  at  law,  besides  the 
duties  upon  traffic,  a  severe  gabelle  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  a  toll  upon  every  eatable  entered 
into  this  capital.  If  we  may  believe  Leti,  the 
grand  duke  was  then  able  to  raise  and  maintain  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  three  thousand 
horse;  with  twelve  galleys,  two  galleasses,  and 
twenty  ships  of  war.  I  question  if  Tuscany  can 
maintain  at  present  above  one  half  of  such  an  arma- 
ment He  &at  now  commands  the  emperor's  navy, 
consisting  of  a  few  frigates,  is  an  Englishman, 
called  Acton,  who  was  heretofore  captun  of  a  ship 
in  our  East  India  Company's  service.  He  has 
lately  embraced  the  CaUiohc  religion,  and  been 
created  admiral  of  Tuscany. 

There  is  a  tolerable  opera  in  Florence  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  besi  company,  though  ihej 
do  not  seem  very  attentive  to  tne  music.  Italy  is 
certainly  the  native  country  of  this  art ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  nnd  the  people  in  general  either  more  musi- 
cally inclined,  or  better  provided  with  ears  than 
their  neighbours.  Here  is  also  a  wretched  troop  of 
comedians  for  the  burgeoise,  and  lower  class  of 
people.  But  what  seems  most  to  suit  the  taste  of 
all  ranks  is  the  exhibition  of  church  pageantry.  I 
had  occasion  to  see  a  procession,  where  all  the 
noblesse  of  the  city  attended  in  their  coaches,  which 
filled  the  whole  length  of  the  great  street  called  the 
Com,  It  was  the  anniversary  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution in  &vour  of  poor  maidens,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  are  portioned  every  year.  About  two 
hundred  of  these  virgins  walked  in  procession,  two 
and  two  together,  clothed  in  violet-  coloured  wide 
gowns,  with  white  veils  on  their  heads,  and  made  a 
very  classical  appearance.  They  were  preceded 
and  followed  by  an  irregular  mob  of  penitents  in 
sackcloth,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  monks  carrying 
crucifixes,  bawling  and  bellowing  the  litanies.  But 
the  great  object  was  a  fi^pire  of  the  Vir^n  Mary, 
as  big  as  the  life,  standing  within  a  gUt  f^ame, 
dressed  in  a  gold  stuff,  with  a  large  hoop,  a  great 
quantity  of  fidise  jewels,  her  face  painted  and  patched, 
and  her  hair  frizzled  and  curled  in  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  fashion.  Very  little  regard  luul  been 
paid  to  the  image  of  our  Saviour  on  ue  cross ;  but 
when  his  lady -mother  appeared  on  the  shoulders  of 
three  or  four  lusty  friars,  the  whole  populace  fell 
upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt.  This  extraordinary 
veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin  must  have  been  de- 
rived originally  from  the  FreDch,  who  pique  them- 
selves on  their  sallantry  to  the  fair  sex. 

Amidst  all  the  scenery  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  I  have  never  ^et  seen  any  of  the  spectators 
affected  at  heart,  or  discovered  the  least  signs  of 
fanaticism.  The  very  discipUnants,  who  scourgi^ 
themselves  in  the  holy  week,  are  generally  peasants, 
or  parties  hired  for  the  purpose.  Those  of  the 
confrairies,  who  have  an  ambition  to  distinguish 
themselves  on  such  occasions,  take  care  to  secure 
their  backs  fh>m  the  smart  by  means  of  secret 
armour,  either  women's  boddice  or  quilted  jackets. 
The  confrairies  are  fraternities  of  devotees,  who 
enlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  particular 
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saints.  On  days  of  procession  they  appear  in  a 
body,  dressed  as  penitents  and  masked,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  crosses  on  their  habits.  There  is 
scarce  an  indiyidnal,  whether  noble  or  plebeian, 
who  does  not  belong  to  one  of  these  associations, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  Freemasons,  Gre- 
goreans,  and  Antigallicans  of  England. 

Just  without  one  of  the  gates  of  Florence,  there 
is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  on  occasion  of  the  late 
emperor*s  making  his  public  entry,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany ;  and  here,  in 
the  summer  eyenings,  the  quality  resort  to  take  the 
air  in  their  coaches.  Every  carriage  stops,  and 
forms  a  little  separate  conversazione.  The  ladies 
sit  within,  and  ihe  cicisbei  stand  on  the  foot-boards, 
on  each  side  of  the  ooach,  entertaining  thm  with 
their  discourse.  It  would  be  no  unpleasant  inquiry 
to  traoe  this  sort  of  gallantry  to  its  original,  and 
iuTestigate  all  its  progress.  The  Italians,  having 
been  accused  of  jealou^,  were  resolved  to  wipe  off 
the  reproach,  and,  seeking  to  avoid  it  for  the  future, 
have  run  into  the  other  extreme.  I  know  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  custom  of  choosing 
cicisbei  was  ddculated  to  prevent  the  extinction  m 
fcmiiiP«^  which  would  otherwise  often  happen  in 
consequence  of  marriages  founded  upon  mterest, 
without  any  mutual  affection  in  the  contracting 
parties.  How  far  this  political  consideration^  may 
have  weighed  against  the  jealous  and  vindictive 
temper  of  the  Itafians,  I  will  not  pretend  to  judge ; 
bat  certain  it  is,  every  married  lady  in  this  country 
has  her  cicisbeo,  or  serviente,  who  attends  her  every 
where,  and  on  all  occasions ;  and  upon  whose  pre- 
vile^  the  husband  dare  not  encroach,  without  in- 
currmg  the  censure  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. For  my  part  I  would  rather  be  condenmed 
for  life  to  the  gaQeys  Uian  exercise  the  office  of  a 
cicisbeo^  exposed  to  the  intolerable  caprices  and 
dangerous  resentment  of  an  Itidian  viraga  I  pri- 
tend  not  to  judge  of  the  national  character  fix>m  my 
own  observation;  but  if  the  portraits  drawn  by 
Goldoni  in  his  comedies  are  iSkea  from  nature,  1 
would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Italian  women 
the  most  haughtv,  insolent,  capricious,  and  revenge- 
ful females  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  their 
resentments  are  so  cruelly  implacable,  and  contain 
audi  a  mixture  of  perfidy,  that,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  very  unfit  subjects  for  comedy,  whose  province 
it  is  rather  to  ridicule  folly  than  to  stigmatize  such 
atrocious  vice. 

You  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  the  purity  of 
the  Italian  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lingua  Toacana  and 
Bocea  Bomama.  Certain  it  is,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Tuscans  is  disagreeably  guttunL  The  letters 
C  and  Gt  they  pronounce  with  an  asperation,  which 
hurts  the  ear  of  an  Englishman ;  and  is,  I  think, 
rather  rougher  than  that  of  the  X  in  Spanish.  It. 
sounds  as  if  the  speaker  had  lost  his  palate.  I 
really  imagined  the  first  man  I  heard  speak  in  Fisa 
had  met  with  that  misfortune  in  the  course  of  his 
amours. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  you  meet  with  in 
Italy,  is  the  Lnprovisatore ;  such  is  the  name  ^ven 
to  certain  individuals,  who  have  the  surprising 
talent  of  reciting  verses  extempore  on  any  subject 
you  proposi'.  l£.  Corvesi,  my  landlord,  lias  a  son, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  is  a  great  genius  in  this  way. 
When  the  subject  is  ^vec,  his  brother  tunes  his 
Tiolin  to  accompany  him,  and  he  begins  to  rehearse 
in  recitatiTe,  with  wonderful  fluency  and  precision. 
Thus,  he  wiU,  at  a  minute's  warning,  recite  two  or 


three  hundred  verses,  well  turned,  and  well  adspted, 
and  generally  mingled  with  an  elegant  oomplimeBtto 
the  company.  The  Italians  are  so  fond  of  poeiry, 
that  many  of  them  have  the  best  part  of  Ariueio, 
Tasso,  and  Petrarch,  by  heart ;  and  these  an  the 
great  sources  from  wmch  the  improvisatori  dnv 
their  rhymes,  cadence,  and  turns  of  expresskn. 
But,  lest  you  should  think  there  is  neither  ihyme  mr 
reason^  protracting  this  tedious  eiostle,  I  EhaQ  coD- 
clude  It  with  the  old  burden  of  my  song,  that  In 
always,  Your  affectionate  humble  aemnt 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Nice,  Febnury  5,  1675. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Your  entertaining  letter  of  die  fiftb 
of  last  month  was  a  very  chuitable  anda  very  agree- 
able donation ;  but  your  suspicion  is  gnnDdk& 
I  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  have  do  share 
whatever  m  any  of  the  disputes  which  sgitste  the 
public ;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  of  your  politicil 
transactions,  except  what  I  casually  see  in  one  of 
your  newspapers,  with  the  perusal  of  which  1  an 
sometimes  favoured  by  our  consul  at  Ville  Franche. 
You  in^st  upon  my  being  more  particolsr  in  my 
remarks  on  what  I  saw  at  Florence,  and  I  shall  obey 
the  uguction.  The  fiunous  gallery  which  eootabs 
the  antiquities,  is  the  third  atoiy  of  a  nobk  ftcoe 
edifice,  built  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  n,  the  apper 
part  fronting  the  river  Amo,  and  one  of  the  kgs 
adjoining  to  the  ducal  palace,  where  the  eourtf  d 
justice  are  held.  As  the  house  of  Media  had  for 
some  centuries  resided  in  the  palace  of  Fitd,  atsited 
on  the  other  nde  of  the  river,  a  ftill  mile  from  these 
tribunals,  the  an^tect  Yasari,  who  planned  the 
new  edifice,  at  the  same  time  contrived  a  corridor, 
or  covered  passage,  extending  tnm  the  palace  of 
Fitti,  along  one  of  the  bridges,  to  the  calieryof 
curiosities,  through  which  tbe  grand  dnke  paoed 
unseen,  when  he  was  disposed  either  to  ansse 
himself  with  his  antiouities,  or  to  assist  at  his  cositi 
of  judicature.  But  mere  is  nothing  very  extno^ 
dinary  either  in  the  contrivance  or  execntioe  of 
this  corridor. 

If  I  resided  in  Ftorenoe,  I  would  give  sometbbg 
extraordinary  for  permission  to  walk  every  day  io 
the  gallery,  which  I  should  much  prefer  to  the 
Lycseum,  the  groves  of  Academns,  or  any  porch  or 
philosophical  alley  in  Athens  or  in  Borne.  Here, 
by  viewing  the  statues  and  busts  ranged  on  esch 
side,  I  should  become  acquainted  with  the  faces  of 
all  the  remarkable  personages,  male  and  female,  of 
antiquity,  and  even  be  able  to  trace  their  different 
characters  from  the  expression  of  their  featort^ 
This  collection  is  a  most  excellent  commentirT 
upon  the  Roman  historians,  particularty  Soetonins 
and  Dion  Cassius.  There  was  one  circumstaooe 
that  struck  me  in  viewing  the  busts  of  Caracalii. 
both  here  and  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ;  that  was  a 
certain  ferocity  in  the  eyes,  which  seem  to  cootn- 
dict  the  sweetness  of  the  other  features,  and  re- 
markably justified  the  epithet  Ouucuyi,  by  which 
he  was  di^inguished  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  cf 
North  Britain.  In  the  language  of  the  highUmden 
Caraem^  signifies  enid  eye,  as  we  are  given  tn 
understand  by  the  ingenious  editor  of  Fingal,  wiio 
seems  to  think  that  Caracalla  ia  no  other  than  the 
Celtic  word,  adapted  to  the  pronunctatioo  of  the 
Romans ;  but  the  truth  is,  Caracalla  was  the  naoe 
of  a  Gaulish  vestment  which  this  prince  sffected 
to  wear ;  and  hence  he  derived  that  suraame.  TW 
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Ciraeuyl  of  the  Britons  is  the  same  as  the  ihr6Spa 
j&vK  of  the  Greeks,  which  Homer  has  so  often  ap- 
plied to  his  sooldmg  heroes.  I  like  the  Baccha- 
oalian,  chiefly  for  the  fine  drapery.  The  wind, 
occasioned  hy  her  motion,  seems  to  have  swelled 
and  raised  it  from  the  parts  of  the  body  which  it 
covers.  There  is  anoUier  gay  Bacclumalian,  in 
tbe  attitude  of  dancing,  crowned  with  ivy,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  in  her  left 
thethyrsos.  The  head  of  the  celebrated  Flora  is 
VC.7  beaatifoL  The  group  d  Cupid  and  Pysche, 
however,  did  not  give  me  all  the  pleasure  I  ex- 
pected from  it 

Of  all  the  marbles  that  appear  in  the  open  gal- 
lery, the  following  are  those  I  most  admire.  I^da 
with  the  Swan ;  as  for  Jnpiter,  in  this  transforma- 
tion, he  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  goose.  I 
have  not  seen  anythinjg  tamer ;  but  the  sculptor 
has  admirably  shown  his  art  in  representing  Leda's 
hand  partly  hid  among  the  feathers,  which  are  so 
lightly  touched  of^  that  the  very  shape  of  the 
fingers  are  seen  imdemeath.  The  statue  of  a  youth, 
sapposed  to  be  Granymede,  is  compared  by  the 
connoisseurs  to  the  celebrated  Venus,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  not  without  reason ;  it  is,  however, 
rather  agreeable  than  striking,  and  inll  please  a 
connoisseur  much  more  than  a  common  spectator. 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  my  regard  to  the  &culty 
that  enhances  the  value  of  the  noted  .Ssculapius, 
▼bo  appears  with  a  venerable  beard  of  dedicate 
vorkmanshipw  He  is  larger  than  the  life,  doUied 
in  a  magnificent  pallium,  his  left  arm  resting  on  a 
knotted  sta£^  round  which  the  snake  is  twined, 
according  to  Ovid : 

Hune  modo  aefpentem  tMfcalam  qui  nexibus  amUt 
Pcnploe— 

He  has  in  his  hand  the  ftueia  herbarum,  and  the 
crrpidtt  on  his  feet.  There  is  a  wild  boar  repre- 
sented lying  on  one  side,  which  1  admire  as  a 
masterpiece.  The  savageness  of  his  appearance  is 
finely  contrasted  with  the  ease  and  indolence  d  the 
attitode.  Were  I  to  meet  with  a  living  boar  lying 
▼ith  the  same  expression,  I  should  be  tempt^  to 
stroke  his  bristles.  Here  is  an  elegant  bust  of 
Antinons,  the  favourite  of  Adrian ;  and  a  beantifal 
head  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  turned  on  one  side, 
vith  an  expression  of  languishment  and  anxiety  in 
his  countenance.  The  virtuosi  are  not  agreed  about 
the  circumstance  in  which  he  is  represented; 
▼hether  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood  which  he 
f  offered  in  his  adventure  at  Oxydrace ;  or  lanp;uish- 
ing  with  the  fever  contracted  by  batMng  m  the 
Cydnns ;  or  finally,  complaining  to  his  fiither  Jove 
that  Uiere  were  no  other  worlds  for  him  to  conquer. 
The  kneeling  Narcissus  is  a  striking  figure,  and  the 
expression  admirable.  The  two  Bacchi  are  per- 
fectly well  executed,  but,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
I  prefer  to  the  antique  that  which  is  the  work  of 
Hichael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  concerning  which  the 
story  is  told  which  you  well  know.  The  artist 
^ymf^  been  blamed  by  some  pretended  connois- 
Kors,  for  not  imitatinff  the  manner  of  the  ancients, 
JB  said  to  have  privatdy  finished  this  Bacchus,  and 
»vied  it,  after  having  broke  off  an  arm,  which  he 
kept  as  a  voucher.  This  statue,  being  dug  up  by 
^ident,  was  allowed,  by  the  best  jud^  to  be  a 
perfect  antique ;  upon  which  Buonaroti  produced 
me  arm,  and  claimed  his  own  work.  Signior 
«^hi,  the  keeper  of  this  museum,  looks  upon 
(his  as  a  fable,  but  owns  that  Vasari  tells  such 
■Qotherof  a  child  cut  in  marble  by  the  same  artist 


which  being  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept  for  some 
time  under  ground,  was  dug  up  as  an  antique,  and 
sold  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  was  likewise  at- 
tracted by  the  Morpheus  in  touchstone,  which  is 
described  bv  Addison,  who,  by  the  by,  notwith- 
standing all  his  taste,  has  been  convicted  by  Bi- 
anchi  of  several  gross  blunders  in  his  account  of  this 
gallery.  With  respect  to  the  famous  Venus  Pontia, 
commonly  called  ae  Medwia^  which  was  found  at 
Tivoli,  and  is  kept  in  a  separate  apartment  called 
the  TrUnma,  I  believe  I  ought  to  be  entirely  silent, 
or  at  least  conceal  my  real  sentiments,  which  will 
otherwise  appear  equally  absurd  and  presumptuous. 
It  must  be  want  of  taste  that  prevents  my  feeling 
that  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  others  are 
inspired  at  sight  of  this  statue,  a  statue  which  in 
reputation  equals  that  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles, 
which  brought  such  a  concourse  of  strangers  of 
old  to  the  httle  town  of  Thespiae.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  no  beauty  in  the  features  of 
Venus,  and  that  the  attitude  is  awkward  and  out  of 
character.  It  is  a  bad  plea  to  urge,  that  the  ancients 
and  we  differ  in  the  ideas  of  beauty.  We  know  the 
contrary  from  their  medals,  busts,  and  historians. 
Without  all  doubt  the  limbs  and  proportions  of  this 
statue  are  elegantly  formed,  and  accurately  designed, 
according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  back  parts  especially  are  executed 
so  happily,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  llie  most 
indifferent  spectator.  One  cannot  help  thinking  it 
is  the  very  Venus  of  Cnidoa  by  Praxiteles,  which 
Lucian  describes.  **Hercle  quanta  dorsi  concin- 
nitas?  ut  exuberantes  lumbi  amplexantes  manus 
implent !  quam  scite  circumducts  clunium  pulpe  in 
se  rotundantur,  neque  tenues  nimis  ipsis  ossibus  a<l- 
strictse,  neque  in  immensam  efiusss  pinguedinem  \ " 
That  the  statue  thus  described  was  not  the  Venvs 
de  MedkiSf  would  appear  tnm  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  tbe  base,  KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAHPOT 
ABHNAIOS  EHAEZEN,  Ckomenea  fiUttM  ApoUodori 
fecit;  did  we  not  know  that  this  inscription  is 
counted  spurious,  and  that,  instead  d  EHfiEZEN, 
it  should  be  EnoiHZE.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
fnvolous  olnection,  as  we  have  seen  many  inscrip- 
tions undoubtedly  antique,  in  which  the  orthography 
is  false,  either  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
the  sculptor.  Others  suppose,  not  without  reason, 
that  this  statue  is  a  representation  of  the  fimious 
Phryne,  the  courtesan  of  Athens,  who,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  games,  exhibited  herself 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  naked,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  Athenian  people.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  dancing  Fawn,  and  still  better  with  the  Lotti, 
or  wrestlers,  the  attitudes  of  which  are  beautifully 
contrived,  to  show  the  different  turns  of  the  limbs, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  muscles ;  but  what  pleased 
me  best  of  all  the  statues  in  the  Tribnna  was  the 
Arrotino,  commonly  called  the  Whetter,  and  gene- 
rally supposed  to  represent  a  slave,  who,  in  the  act 
of  whetUng  a  knife,  overhears  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  i  on  know  he  is  represented  on  one 
knee,  and  certain  it  is,  I  never  saw  such  an  ex- 
pression of  anxious  attention  as  appears  in  his 
countenance.  But  it  is  not  mingl^  with  any 
marks  of  surprise,  such  as  could  not  fail  to  lay 
hold  on  a  man  who  overhears  by  accident  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state.  The  Marquis  de  Maffei 
has  justly  observed,  that  Sallust,  in  his  very  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  that  conspiracy,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  such  discovery.  Neither  docs  it 
appear  that  the  figure  is  in  the  act  of  whetting,  thv 
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stone  which  he  holds  in  one  hand  being  rough  and 
uneqoal,  no  ways  resembling  a  whetstone.  Others 
allege,  it  represents  Milico,  the  freedman  of  Sc«- 
yinus,  who  conspired  against  the  life  of  Nero,  and 
gaye  his  poniard  to  be  whetted  to  Milico,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  emperor,  with  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy ;  but  the  attitude  and  expression  will  by 
no  means  admit  of  this  interpretation.  Signore 
Bianchi,  who  is  himself  a  learned  and  judicious 
antiquarian,  thinks  the  statue  represents  the  augur 
Attius  Navius,  who  cut  a  stone  with  a  knife,  at  the 
command  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  conjecture 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  medallion  of  Antoninus 
Fius,  inserted  by  Vaillant  among  his  Numismata 
Pnestantiora,  on  which  is  delineated  nearly  such  a 
figure  as  this  in  question,  with  the  following  legend, 
"Attius  Nayius  genuflexus  ante  Tarquinium  I*ris- 
cum  cotem  cultro  discidit"  He  owns,  indeed,  that 
in  the  statue,  the  augur  is  not  distinguished  either 
by  his  habit  or  emblems,  and  he  might  haye  added, 
neither  is  the  stone  a  cotes.  For  mj  own  part,  I 
think  neither  of  these  three  opinions  is  satisfactory, 
though  the  last  is  yery  ingenious.  Perhaps  the 
figure  alludes  to  a  priyate  incident,  which  neyer 
was  recorded  in  any  history.  Among  the  great 
number  of  pictures  in  this  Tribuna  I  was  most 
charmed  with  the  Venus  by  Titian,  which  has  a 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  tenderness  of  colour- 
ing, not  to  be  described.  In  this  apartment  they 
reckon  three  hundred  pieces,  the  greatest  part  by 
the  best  masters,  particularly  by  Raphael,  in  the 
three  manners  by  which  he  distmguished  himself 
at*  different  periods  of  his  life.  As  for  the  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  hermaphrodite,  which  we  find 
in  another  room,  I  giye  the  sculptor  credit  for  his 
ingenuity  in  mingling  the  sexes  in  the  composition, 
but  it  is  at  best  no  omer  than  a  monster  in  nature, 
which  I  neyer  had  any  pleasure  in  yiewing,  nor 
indeed  do  I  think  there  was  much  talent  required 
in  representing  a  figure  with  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  all  Uie  other  parts  of  the  body 
masculine.  There  is  such  a  profi»ion  of  curiosities 
in  this  celebrated  museum,  statues,  busts,  pictures, 
medals,  tables  inlaid  in  the  way  of  marquetry, 
cabinets  adorned  with  precious  stones,  jewels  of  lul 
sorts,  mathematical  instroments,  ancient  arms  and 
military  machines,  that  the  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered }  and  a  stranger  of  a  yisionary  turn  would 
be  apt  to  fkncy  himself  in  a  palace  m  the  fairies, 
raised  and  adorned  by  the  power  of  enchantment 

In  one  of  the  detached  apartments,  I  saw  the 
antependium  of  the  altar,  designed  for  the  fiunous 
cha|MKl  of  St  Lorenzo.  It  is  a  curious  piece  <tf 
architecture,  inlaid  with  coloured  marble  and  pre- 
cious stones,  so  as  to  represent  an  infinite  yanety 
of  natural  o^ects.  It  is  adorned  with  some  crystal 
pillars,  with  capitals  of  beaten  gold.  The  second 
story  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  g^reat  num- 
ber of  artists  employed  in  this  yery  curious  work 
of  marquetry,  representing  figures  with  gems  and 
different  kinds  of  coloured  marble,  for  tne  use  of 
the  emperor.  The  Italians  call  it  pietre  commeste, 
a  sort  of  inlaying  with  stones,  analogous  to  the 
fineering  of  cabinets  in  wood.  It  is  peculiar  to 
Florence,  and  seems  to  be  still  more  curious  than 
the  Mosaic  work,  which  the  Romans  haye  brought 
CO  great  perfection. 

The  cathedral  of  Florence  is  a  great  Gothic 
building,  incrusted  on  the  outside  wim  marble ;  it 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  cupola,  which  is 
said  to  haye  been  copied  by  the  architect  of  St. 


Peter's  at  Rome,  and  for  its  sise,  which  is  maA 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  church  in  Christtt- 
dom.  The  baptistry,  which  stands  by  it,  was  u 
ancient  temple,  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Man.  Theif 
are  some  good  statues  of  marble  within ;  and  ooe 
or  two  of  bronze  on  the  outside  of  the  doors ;  bot 
it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  embossed  work  of  its 
brass  gates,  by  Lorenzo  Giberti,  which  Baosaroti 
used  to  say,  deserved  to  be  made  the  gates  of  Psrt- 
dise.  I  yiewed  them  with  pleasure.  Bat  still  I 
retained  a  greater  yeneration  for  those  of  Pisi, 
which  I  hiKl  first  admired;  a  preference  ▼hick 
either  arises  from  want  of  taste,  or  from  the  chann 
of  noyelty,  by  which  the  former  were  recommeDded 
to  my  attention.  Those  who  would  have  i  ptf- 
ticular  detail  of  eyery  thing  worth  seeing  at  Flo- 
rence, comprehending  churches,  libraries,  palaces, 
tombs,  statues,  pictures,  fountains,  bridges,  &e^ 
may  consult  Keysler,  who  is  so  laboriously  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  descriptions,  that  I  neyer  ooaM 
peruse  them,  without  suffering  the  headache,  aad 
recollecting  the  old  obsenration,  that  the  GenDaa 
genius  lies  more  in  the  back  tlum  in  the  brain. 

I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  chapel  of  Sc 
Lorenza  Notwithstanding  the  great  profoiioo  d 
granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  verde  antico,  la|us-laxali, 
and  other  precious  stones,  representing  figures  in 
the  way  of  marquetry,  I  thmk  the  whole  has  a 
gloomy  effect  These  pietre  eommesae  are  better 
calculated  for  cabinets  than  for  ornaments  to  great 
buildings,  which  ought  to  be  large  masses  propor- 
tioned to  the  greatness  of  Uie  edifice.  The  eom- 
partments  are  so  small,  that  they  produce  no  e&ct 
m  giying  the  first  impression  when  one  enten  tbe 
place  *,  except  to  giye  an  air  of  littleness  to  tbe 
whole,  just  as  if  a  grand  saloon  was  coyered  vith 
pictures  painted  in  miniature.  If  they  hare  u 
little  regard  to  proportion  and  perapecdve,  irhen 
they  paint  the  dome,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  this 
chapel  will,  in  my  opinion,  remain  a  monumeDt  cf 
ill  taste  and  extrayagance. 

The  court  of  the  palace  of  Pitti  is  formed  bj 
three  sides  of  an  elegant  square,  with  arcades  ail 
round,  like  the  palace  of  Holyroodhonae  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  rustic  work,  which  constitutes  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  building,  ^yes  it  an  air  of  streDetb 
and  magnificence.  In  this  court,  there  is  a  fine 
fountain,  in  which  the  water  trickles  down  from 
aboye ;  and  here  is  also  an  admirable  antique  statoe 
of  Hercules,  inscribed  ATSIIUIOT  EPFON,  the  vork 
of  Lysippus. 

The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  generally  small 
and  many  of  them  dark.  Among  the  pamtiogs. 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Madonna  de  la  S^- 
giola,  by  Raphael,  counted  one  of  the  best  coloured 
pieces  of  that  great  master.  If  I  was  allowed  to 
find  fault  with  the  performance,  I  should  proooasce 
it  defectiye  in  dignity  and  sentiment  It  is  the  ei- 
pression  of  a  peasant  rather  than  of  the  mother  of 
God.  She  exhibits  the  fondness  and  joy  of  a  yoon^ 
woman  towards  her  first-bom  son,  without  thai 
rapture  of  admiration  which  we  expect  to  find  in 
the  Virgin  Mary,  while  she  contemplates,  in  tbe 
fruit  of  her  own  womb,  the  Sayiour  of  mankiod. 
In  other  respects,  it  is  a  fine  figure,  gay,  agreeaUe. 
and  eyen  expressive  of  maternal  tenderness ;  and 
the  bambino  is  extremely  beautifiDiL  There  was  as 
English  painter  employed  in  copying  this  pictore, 
and  what  he  had  done  was  executed  with  gnat 
success.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  yery  pos- 
sible to  imitate  the  best  pieces  in  such  a  manner 
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that  eren  the  eonnoisseun  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tingoish  the  original  from  the  copy.  After  all,  I 
do  not  Kt  up  for  a  jodge  in  these  matters,  and  very 
likely  I  may  incor  the  ridicule  of  the  yirtnosi  for 
the  remarks  I  have  made.  Bat  I  am  used  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  on  all  subjects  that  fall  under  the 
cogsiunce  of  my  senses ;  though  I  must  as  freely 
own.  there  is  something  more  than  common  sense 
required  to  discover  and  distinguish  the  more  deli- 
cate beauties  of  painting.  I  can  safely  say,  how- 
erer,  that,  without  any  daubing  at  all,  I  am  very 
lineerely,         Tour  affectionate  humble  servant 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

Nice,  Feb.  30,  1765. 

Deab  Sib, — ^Having  seen  all  the  curiosities  of  Flo- 
rence, and  hired  a  good  travelling  coach  for  seven 
weeks,  at  the  price  of  seven  zequines,  something 
lets  than  three  guineas  and  a  hall^  we  set  out  post 
for  Rome,  by  the  way  of  Sienna,  where  we  lay  the 
first  night  The  country  through  which  we  passed 
is  moontainous,  but  agreeable.  Of  Sienna  I  can 
say  nothing  from  my  own  observation,  but  that  we 
were  indifferently  lodged  in  a  house  that  stunk 
like  a  privy,  and  fiured  wretchedly  at  supper.  The 
citj  is  large  and  well  built  The  inhabitants 
piqae  themselves  upon  their  politeness,  and  the 
parity  of  their  dialect  Certain  it  is,  some  strangers 
reside  in  this  place  on  purpose  to  learn  the  best 
pronunciation  of  the  Italian  tongue.  The  Mosaic 
pavement  of  their  duomo,  or  cathedral,  has  been 
maeh  admired ;  as  well  as  the  history  of  JEneas 
Sylvias,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL,  painted  on  the 
walls  of  the  library,  partly  by  Pietro  Perugino,  and 
partly  by  his  pupil  Raphael  DTFrbina 

Next  day  at  Buon  Convento,  where  the  Emperor 
Henry  VIL  was  poisoned  by  a  friar  with  the  sacra- 
mental wafer,  I  refused  to  give  money  to  the  hostler, 
who,  b  revenge,  put  two  young  unbroken  stone- 
horses  in  the  traces  next  to  the  coach,  which  be- 
came so  unruly,  that,  before  we  had  gone  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  they  and  the  postillion  were  rolling  in 
the  dust  In  this  situation  they  made  such  efforts 
to  disengage  themselves,  and  kicked  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  I  imagined  the  carriage  and  all  our 
tnmks  would  have  been  beaten  in  pieces.  We  leaped 
oat  of  the  coach,  however,  without  sustaining  any 
personal  damage,  except  ihe  fright ;  nor  was  any 
hurt  done  to  the  vehicle.  But  the  horses  were  ter- 
riblv  bruised,  and  almost  strangled,  before  they 
could  be  disengaged.  Exasper^ed  at  the  villany 
of  the  hostler,  I  resolved  to  make  a  complaint  to 
the  magistrate  of  the  place,  who  is  called  uffiziale. 
I  foond  him  wrapped  in  an  old,  greasy,  ragged 
great  coat,  sitting  in  a  wretched  apartment,  with- 
out either  glass,  paper,  or  boards  in  the  windows ; 
and  there  was  no  sort  of  furniture  but  a  couple  of 
broken  chairs,  and  a  miserable  truckle  bed.  He 
looked  pale,  meagre,  and  haggard,  and  had  more 
the  air  of  a  half-starved  prisoner  than  of  a  magis- 
trate. Having  heard  my  complaint,  he  came  forth 
into  a  kind  of  outward  room  or  belfrey,  and  rung  a 
great  bell  with  his  own  hand.  In  consequence  of 
tl\js  signal,  the  postmaster  came  up  stairs,  and  I 
suppose  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  place,  for  the 
^ffiziale  stood  before  him  cap  in-hand,  and,  with 
grcit  marks  of  humble  respect,  repeated  the  com- 
plaint I  had  made.  This  man  assured  me,  with  an  air 
of  conscious  importance,  that  he  himself  had  OTdered 
tlie  hostler  to  supply  me  with  those  very  horses,  which 


were  the  best  in  his  stable ;  and  that  the  misfortune 
which  happened  was  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
fore  postillion,  who  did  not  keep  the  fore  horses  to 
a  proper  speed  proportioned  to  the  mettle  of  the 
other  two.  As  he  took  the  affair  upon  himself,  and 
I  perceived  had  an  ascendency  over  the  magistrate, 
I  contented  myself  with  saying,  I  was  certain  the 
two  horses  had  been  put  to  the  coach  on  purpose, 
either  to  hurt  or  frighten  us;  and  that,  since  I 
could  not  have  justice  here,  I  would  make  a  formal 
complaint  to  ihe  British  minister  at  Florence.  In 
passmg  through  the  street  to  the  coach,  which  was 
by  this  time  furnished  with  fresh  horses,  I  met  the 
hostler,  and  would  have  caned  him  heartily ;  but. 
perceiving  my  intention,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
vanished.  Of  all  the  people  I  have  ever  seen,  the 
hostlers,  postillions,  and  other  fellows  hanging 
about  the  post-houses  in  Italy,  are  the  most  greedy, 
impertinent,  and  provoking.  Happy  are  those  tra- 
vellers who  have  phlegm  enough  to  disregard  their 
insolence  and  importunity.  Por  this  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable as  their  revenge  is  dangerous.  An  Eufflish 
gentleman  at  Florence  told  me,  that  one  of  those 
fellows,  whom  he  had  struck  for  his  impertinence, 
flew  at  him  witi^  a  long  knife,  and  he  could  hardly 
keep  him  at  sword's  point  All  of  them  wear  such 
knives,  and  are  very  apt  to  use  them  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  But  their  open  attacks  are  not  so 
formidable  as  their  prem^tated  schemes  of  re- 
venge; in  prosecution  of  which  the  Italians  are 
equally  treacherous  and  cruel. 

This  nieht  we  passed  at  a  place  called  Radico- 
fani,  a  vilkge  ana  fort,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mountain.  The  inn  stands  still  lower 
than  the  town.  It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
last  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  is  very  hirge,  ver^ 
cold,  and  uncomfortable.  One  would  imagine  it 
was  contrived  for  coolness,  though  situated  so  high, 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  a  traveller  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  fire  in  his  chamber.  But  few  or 
none  of  them  have  fire-places,  and  there  is  not  a 
bed  with  curtains  or  tester  in  the  house.  All  the 
adiacent  country  is  naked  and  barren.  On  the 
third  day,  we  entered  the  Pope's  territories,  some 
parts  of  which  are  jdelightful  Having  passed  Aqua 
Pendente,  a  beggarly  town,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  rock,  from  whence  there  is  a  romantic  cascade 
of  water,  which  gives  it  the  name,  we  travelled 
along  the  side  of  the  lake  Bolsena,  a  beautiful  piece 
of  water  about  ^irty  miles  in  circuit,  with  two 
islands  in  the  middle,  the  banks  covered  with  noble 
plantations  of  oak  and  cypress.  The  town  of  Bol- 
sena standing  near  the  nuns  of  the  ancient  Volsi- 
ninm,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  is  a 
paltry  village ;  and  Montefiascone,  famous  for  its 
wine,  is  a  poor  decayed  town  in  this  neighbourhood, 
situated  on  the  siae  of  a  hill,  which,  according  to 
the  author  of  the  Grand  Tour,  the  only  directory 
I  had  along  with  me,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Soracte 
of  the  ancients.  If  we  may  believe  Horace,  Soracte 
was  visible  from  Rome;  for,  in  his  ninth  ode, 
addressed  to  Thaliarchus,  he  says, 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nlve  candldam 
Soracte 

but,  in  order  to  see  Montefiascone,  his  eye-sight 
must  have  penetrated  through  the  Mons  Cyminus, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Y  iterba 
Pliny  tell  us,  that  Soracte  was  not  fit**  fh>m  Rome, 
haud  procvl  ah  vrhe  JRoma;  but  Montefiascone  is 
fifty  miles  from  this  cit^.  And  Despres,  in  his 
notes  upon  Horace,  says  it  is  now  call^  Mente  S. 
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Oreste.  Addison  telU  us  he  paaaed  bjr  it  in  the 
Campania.  I  eonld  not,  without  indignation,  reflect 
apon  the  bigotry  of  Mathilda,  who  gave  this  fine 
country  to  the  see  of  Rome,  under  the  dominion  of 
which  no  country  was  ever  known  to  prosper. 

About  half  way  between  Montenascone  and 
Vlterbo  one  of  our  fore  wheels  flew  off,  together 
with  a  large  splinter  of  the  axle-tree.  And  if  one 
of  the  postillions  had  not  by  great  accident  been  a 
remarkably  ingenious  fellow,  we  should  have  been 
put  to  the  greatest  inconyenience,  as  there  was  no 
town,  or  even  house,  within  several  miles.  I  men- 
tion this  circumstance  by  way  of  warning  to  other 
travellers,  that  they  may  provide  themselves  with 
a  hammer  and  nails,  a  spare  iron-pin  or  two,  a 
large  knife,  and  bhidder  of  grease,  to  be  used  occa- 
sionally in  case  of  such  misortune. 

The  mountain  of  Viterbo  is  covered  with  beauti- 
fhl  plantations  and  villas  belonging  to  the  Roman 
nobility,  who  come  hither  to  make  the  vittegiatura 
in  summer.  Of  the  citv  of  Viterbo  I  shall  say 
nothing,  but  that  it  is  the  capital  of  that  country 
which  Mathilda  gave  to  the  Roman  see.  The  place 
is  well  built,  adorned  with  public  fountains,  and  a 
sreat  number  of  churches  and  coovents;  yet  fiir 
from  being  populous,  the  whole  number  of  inha- 
bitants not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand.  The  post- 
house  is  one  of  the  worst  inns  I  ever  entered. 

After  having  passed  this  mountain,  the  Cyminus 
of  the  ancients,  we  skirted  part  of  the  lake,  which 
is  now  called  De  Vico,  and  whose  banks  afford  the 
most  agreeable  rural  prospects  of  hill  and  vale, 
wood,  glade,  and  water,  shade  and  sunshine.  A 
few  other  very  inconsiderable  places  we  passed,  and 
descended  into  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which  is 
almost  a  desert  The  view  of  this  country,  in  its 
present  situation,  cannot  but  produce  emotions  of 
pity  and  indignation  in  the  mind  of  every  person 
who  retains  any  idea  of  its  ancient  cultivation  and 
fertility.  It  is  nothing  but  a  naked,  withered  down, 
desolate  and  dreary,  umost  without  enclosure,  com 
field,  hedge,  tree,  shrub,  house,  hut,  or  habitation ; 
exhibiting  here  and  there  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castelhim,  tomb,  or  temple,  and  in  some  places  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  via.  I  heard  much  of  these 
ancient  works,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  when 
I  saw  them.  The  Via  Cassia,  or  Cyinina,  is  paved 
with  broad,  solid,  flint  stones,  which  must  have 
greatly  incommoded  the  feet  of  horses  that  travelled 
upon  it,  as  well  as  endangered  the  lives  of  the 
nders,  from  the  slipperiness  of  the  pavement 
Besides,  it  is  so  narrow,  that  two  modem  carriages 
6ould^  not  pass  one  another  upon  it,  without  the 
most  imminent  hazard  of  being  overturned  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  we  excel  the  ancient  Romans 
in  understanding  the  conveniences  of  life. 

The  Grand  Tour  says,  thai  within  four  miles  of 
Rome  you  see  a  tomb  on  the  road  side,  said  to  be 
that  of  Nero,  with  sculpture  in  basso-relievo  at  both 
ends.  I  did  see  such  a  thine,  more  like  a  common 
grave-stone  than  the  tomb  of  an  emperor.  But  we 
are  informed  by  Suetonius,  that  the  dead  body  of 
Nero,  who  slew  himself  at  Uie  villa  of  his  freedman, 
was,  by  the  care  of  his  two  nurses,  and  his  con- 
cubine Atta,  removed  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Gens 
Domitia,  immediately  within  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
on  your  left  hand  as  you  enter  Rome,  precisely  on 
the  spot  where  now  stands  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo.  His  tomb  was  even  distinguished  by 
an  epitaph,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Groterus. 
Giacomo  Alberici  tells  us  very  gravely  in  his 


History  of  the  Church,  that  a  great  number  of 
devils,  who  guarded  the  bones  of  this  wicked  on- 
peror,  took  possession,  in  the  shape  of  black  raTeiis, 
of  a  walnut-tree,  which  grew  upon  the  spot;  fnm 
whence  ^aej  insulted  every  passenger,  until  Pope 
Phaschal  IL  in  consequence  of  a  salenui  hst  sad  a 
revelation,  went  thither  in  procession  with  hii  oout 
and  cardinals,  cut  down  the  tree,  burned  it  to  ashei, 
which,  with  the  bones  of  Nero,  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.    Then  he  consecrated  an  altar  oo  tbe 
place,  where  afterwards  the  church  was  built  Ton 
may  guess  what  I  felt  at  first  sight  of  the  citr  <«* 
Rome,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  calamities  it 
has  undergone,  still  maintains  an  august  and  im- 
perial appearance.    It  stands  on  the  ftjther  ode  of 
the  Tiber,  which  we  crossed  at  the  Ponte  MoUe. 
formerly  called  Pons  Milvius,  about  two  miles  from 
the  gate  by  which  we  enterad.    This  bridge  vu 
built  by  JEmilius  Censor,  whose  name  it  origioalW 
bore.    It  was  the  rood  by  which  so  many  heroes 
returned  witii  conquest  to  their  country;  by  which 
so  many  kings  were  led  captive  to  Rcnne;  and  hj 
which  tile  ambassadors  of  so  manj^  kingdomi  aod 
states  approached  the  seat  of  empire,  to  deprecate 
the  wrath,  to  solicit  the  friendship,  or  sue  for  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people.    It  is  likewise 
fiunous  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Miaxentiua,  who 
was  here  overcome  b^  Constantine  the  Great    The 
space  between  the  bridge  and  Portal  dd  Popok),  ob 
the  right  hand,  which  is  now  taken  up  with  gaidcni 
and  villas,  was  part  of  the  ancient  Campus  llaitiiis, 
where  the  comitia  were  held;  and  where  the  Bonaa 
people  inured  themselves  to  all  maimer  of  exercises. 
It  was  adorned  with  porticos,  temples,  tfaettreSi 
baths,  circi,  basilics,  obeli^s,  columns,  statues, 
and  groves.    Authors  differ  in  their  opinions  about 
the  extent  of  it ;  but  as  they  all  agree  that  it  cod- 
tained  the  Pantheon,  the  Circus  Agonis,  now  tbe 
PiazzaNavona,  theBustum  and  Mausoleum  Anginti, 
great  ptft  of  tiie  modem  city  must  be  built  nptn 
Die  ancient  Campus  Martina.    The  highway  that 
leads  from  the  bridge  to  the  city,  is  part  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  which  extended  as  &r  as  BiiiuBi; 
and  is  well  paved,  like  a  modem  street    Kothiag 
of  the  ancient  bridge  remains  but  the  piles;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  structure  of  this,  or  of  the 
other  five  Rimian  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  tint 
deserves  attention.    I  have  not  seen  any  bridge  ia 
France  or  Italy  comparable  to  that  of  Westminster, 
either  in  beauty,  magnificence,  or  solidity;  aod 
when  the  bridge  at  BLackfriars  is  finished,  it  will 
be  such  a  monument  of  architecture  as  all  the 
world  cannot  parallel    As  for  the  Tiber,  it  is,  io 
comparison  with  the  Thames,  no  more  than  an  io* 
considerable  stream,  foul,  deep,  and  rapid;  narigabie 
by  small  boats,  barks,  and  lighters;  and,  for  the 
conveniency  of  loading  and  unloading  them,  there 
is  a  handsome  quay  by  the  new  cnstom-hoose,  at 
the  Porto  di  Ripetta,  provided  with  stuis  oa  eaeh 
side,  and  adorned  with  an  elegant  fountain,  thai 
yields  abundance  of  excellent  water. 

We  are  told  that  the  bed  of  this  river  has  been 
considerably  raised  by  the  rubbish  of  old  Bome; 
and  this  is  the  reason  usually  given  for  its  being  so 
apt  to  overflow  its  banks.  A  citiaen  of  Bome  told 
me,  that  a  friend  of  his,  latelv  digging  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  new  house  in  me  lower  part  o(  the 
city,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  discovered  the 
pavement  of  an  ancient  street,  at  tbe  depth  of 
thirty-nine  feet  from  the  present  mafact  of  the 
earth.    He  therefore  concluded  that  modem  Koai' 
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%  near  fiirCy  fieet  higher  in  this  place  than  the  site 
€f(  the  ancient  city,  and  that  the  hed  of  the  riyer  is 
raised  in  proportion;  bat  this  is  altogether  in- 
eredible^  Had  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  been  anciently 
forty  feet  lower  at  Rome  than  it  is  at  present,  there 
must  have  been  a  fiiU  or  cataract  in  it  immediately 
above  this  track,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  the 
hed  of  it  is  raised  in  any  part  above  the  city,  other- 
wise such  an  elevation  would  have  obstmcted  its 
course,  and  then  it  would  have  overflowed  the 
whole  Campania.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  its  present  overflowings.  They  frequently  hap- 
pened of  old,  and  did  great  mischief  to  the  ancient 
city.  Appian,  Dioi  and  other  historians,  describe 
an  inondsaon  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Csesar;  which  inundation  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  melting  of  a  great  quantity 
of  snow  which  had  fiillen  upon  the  Appennines. 
This  calamity  is  recorded  by  Horace  in  his  ode  to 
Aognstos. 

Vidimiu  flavum  Tiberim  retoitit 
Uttore  Etruioo  riolenter  nndii, 
Ira  dejeetiun  monumenta  xegis, 

Templaque  Vetta : 
nte  dam  M  nimium  qaennti 
Jactat  tiltorem ;  vagua  et  sinictri 
Labitoi  rSpA.  Jore  Don  probante, 

Uzofins  amniB. 

Xavy  expressly  says,  **Ita  dbvndamt  Tiberis,  ut 
Zoidi  AppotUnareSf  eirco  inundato,  extra  portam 
CoBinam  ad  adem  Erycine  Veneru  paraH  ginf* — 
To  Uiis  custom  of  transferring  the  Ludi  AppoQi- 
nareM  to  another  place  where  the  Tiber  had  over- 
flowed the  Ctrcua  Maximm,  Ovid  alludes  in  his 


Altera  gramineo  ipectabb  equiria  eampo 
Qoem  Tiberia  eunris  in  latus  uiget  aqais. 

Qui  tamen  ^eeta  si  sorte  tenebitur  unda, 
Cnlina  aedpiet  pnlvexulentna  equot. 

The  Porta  del  Popolo  (formerly  Flaminia,)  by 
which  we  entered  Rome,  is  an  elegant  piece  of  ar- 
chitectnre,  adorned  with  marble  columns  and  statues, 
and  executed  after  the  design  of  Buonaroti  Within 
side  you  find  yourself  in  a  noble  piazza,  from 
whence  three  <k  the  principal  streets  of  Rome  are 
detached.  It  is  adorned  with  the  fiamous  Egyptian 
obelisk,  brought  hither  from  the  Circus  Mumms, 
and  set  up  by  the  architect  Dominico  Fontana,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Here  is  likewise  a 
beantiful  fountain  designed  by  the  same  artist ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  two  principal  streets  are 
two  very  elegant  churches  fronting  each  other. 
Saeh  an  august  entrance  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
stranger  wiui  a  sublime  idea  of  this  venerable  city. 

Having  given  our  names  at  the  gate,  we  repaired 
to  the  do^^ana,  or  custom-house,  where  our  trunks 
and  carnage  were  searched;  and  here  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  servitori  de  piazzi, 
offering  their  services  with  the  most  disagreeable 
importunity.  Though  I  told  them  several  times 
I  luid  no  occasion  for  any,  three  of  them  took  pos- 
session of  the  coach,  one  mounting  before  and  two 
of  them  behind ;  and  thus  we  proceeded  to  the 
I^AZxa  d'Espagna,  where  the  person  lived  to  whose 
house  I  was  directed.  Strangers  that  come  to  Rome 
seldom  put  up  at  public  inns,  but  go  directly  to 
lodging  houses,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in 
this  quarter.  The  Piazza  d*£spagna  is  open,  airy, 
and  pleasantly  situated  in  a  high  part  of  the  city 
immediately  under  the  OoUa  Pinciana,  and  adorned 
with  two  fine  fountains.  Here  most  of  the  English 
reside.   The  apartments  are  generally  commodious 


and  well  furnished ;  and  the  lodgers  are  well  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  all  necessaries  of  lira. 
But,  if  I  studied  economy,  I  would  choose  another 
part  of  the  town  than  the  Piazza  d'Espagna,  which 
IS  besides  at  a  great  distance  from  the  antiquities. 
For  a  decent  mt  floor  and  two  bed-chambers  on 
the  second,  I  paid  no  more  than  a  scndo  (fiveshil- 
Imgs)  per  day.  Our  table  was  plentifully  fiimished 
by  the  landlord  for  two-and-thirty  pauls,  being 
equal  to  sixteen  shillings.  I  hired  a  town-coach  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  pimls,  or  seven  shillings  a-day » 
and  a  servitore  di  piazza  for  three  pauls,  or  eighteen- 
pence.  The  coachman  has  also  an  allowance  oi 
two  pauls  a-day.  The  provisions  at  Rome  are 
reasonable  and  good,  especially  the  vitella  mongana, 
which  is  the  most  delicate  veal  I  ever  tasted,  but 
very  dear,  being  sold  for  two  pauls,  or  a  shilling 
the  pound.  Here  are  the  rich  wines  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  Montefiascone,  and  Monte  di  Dragone ;  but 
what  we  commonly  drink  at  meals  is  that  of  Orvieto. 
a  small  white  wine  of  an  agreeable  flavour.^  Stran 
gers  are  generally  advised  to  employ  an  antiquarian 
to  instruct  them  m  all  the  curiosities  of  Rome ;  and 
this  is  a  necessary  expense,  when  a  person  wants 
to  become  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  no  such 
ambition.  I  longed  to  view  the  remains  of  antiquity 
by  which  this  metropolis  is  distinguished ;  and  to 
contemplate  the  ori^nals  of  many  pictures  and 
statues,  which  I  had  admired  in  prints  and  descrip- 
tions. I  therefore  chose  a  servant,  who  was  re- 
commended to  me  as  a  sober  intelligent  fellow, 
acquamted  witii  these  matters.  At  the  same  time 
I  furnished  myself  with  maps  and  plans  of  ancient 
and  modem  IU>me,  together  with  the  littie  manual, 
called,  Itmerario  istnUtivo  per  retrovaire  coHfacilUa 
tutie  lis  maauificeHze  di  Roma  e  di  alcune  dtta*,  e  cae^ 
tdli  tubvrbani.  But  I  found  still  more  satisfaction 
in  purusing  the  book  in  three  volumes,  intituled, 
Roma  Aniica  e  Modema,  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  every  thing  remarkable  in  and  about  the 
city,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  copper- 
plates, and  many  curious  historical  annotations. 
This  directory  cost  me  a  zequine ;  but  a  hundred 
ze(^uines  will  not  purchase  all  the  books  and  prints 
which  have  been  published  at  Rome  on  these  sub- 
jects. Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  the  plates 
<tf  Hranesi,  who  is  not  only  an  ingenious  architect 
and  engraver,  but  also  a  learned  antiquarian,  thoujgh 
he  is  apt  to  run  riot  in  his  coujectures ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  arts  of  ancient  Rome^  has  broached 
some  doctrines,  which  he  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain.  Our  young  genUemen  who  go  to 
Rome  will  do  well  to  be  upon  their  guard  against 
a  set  of  sharpers  (some  of  them  of  our  own 
country,)  who  deal  in  pictures  and  antiques,  and 
very  often  impose  upon  the  uninformed  stranger 
by  selling  him  trash,  as  the  productions  of  the  most 
celebrat^  artists.  The  English  are  more  than  any 
other  foreignen  exposed  to  this  imposition.  They 
are  suppo^  to  have  more  money  to  throw  away, 
and  therefore  a  greater  number  of  snares  are  laid 
for  them.  This  opinion  of  their  superior  wealth 
they  take  a  pride  in  coijfirming,  by  launching  out 
in  all  manner  of  unnecessary  expense.  But  what 
is  still  more  dangerous,  the  moment  they  set  foot 
in  Italy,  they  are  seized  with  the  ambition  of  be- 
coming connoisseurs  in  painting,  music,  statuary, 
and  architecture ;  and  the  adventurers  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  fail  to  flatter  this  weakness  for  their  own 
advantage.    I  have  seen  in  different  parts  of  Italy 
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a  number  of  raw  boys,  w^om  Britain  seemed  to 
have  ponred  forth  on  purpose  to  bring  her  national 
character  into  contempt  Ignorant,  petulant,  rash, 
and  profligate,  without  any  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence of  their  own,  without  an^  director  to  improye 
their  understanding,  or  supermtend  their  conduct 
One  enga^B  in  play  with  an  in&mous  gamester, 
and  is  stnpped,  perhaps,  in  the  very  first  party : 
another  is  poxed  and  pillaged  by  an  antiquated 
cantatrice.  A  third  is  bubbled  by  a  knayish  anti- 
quarian ;  and  a  fourth  is  laid  under  contribution 
by  a  dealer  in  pictures.  Some  turn  fiddlers,  and 
pretend  to  compose.  But  all  of  them  talk  familiarly 
of  the  arts,  and  return  finished  connoisseurs  and 
coxcombs  to  their  own  country.  The  most  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
seen,  is  a  boy  of  seyenty-t«o,  now  actually  trayel- 
ling  through  Italy,  for  improvement,  under  the 
auspices  of  another  boy  of  twenty-two.  When 
you  arriye  at  Rome,  you  receive  cards  from  all 
your  countryfolks  in  that  city.  They  expect  to 
have  the  visit  returned  next  day,  when  they  give 
orders  not  to  be  at  home ;  and  you  never  speak  to 
one  another  in  the  sequeL  This  is  a  refinement 
in  hospitality  and  politeness  which  the  English 
have  invented  by  the  strength  of  their  own  genius, 
without  any  assistance  either  from  France,  Italy,  or 
Lapland.  No  Englishman  above  the  degree  of  a 
painter  or  cicerone  frequents  any  coffee-house  at 
Kome ;  and  as  there  are  no  public  diversions  except 
in  carnival  time,  the  only  chance  you  have  for 
seeing  your  compatriots,  is  either  in  visiting  the  curi- 
osities, or  at  a  oonversaxione.  The  Italians  are  very 
scrupulous  in  admitting  foreigners,  except  those  who 
are  introduced  as  people  of  quality.  But  if  there 
luippens  to  be  any  English  lady  of  mshion  at  Rome, 
she  generally  keeps  an  assembly,  to  which  the 
British  subjects  resort  In  my  next  I  shall  com- 
municate, without  ceremony  or  affectation,  what 
further  remarks  I  have  made  at  Rome,  without  any 
pretence,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  connois- 
seur, which,  without  all  doubt,  woqld  sit  very 
awkwardly  upon,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  servant 


LETTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

Nice,  Febniary  28. 1765. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  especially  in  the  heats  of 
Bunmier,  than  the  great  number  of  public  fountains 
that  appear  in  every  part  of  Rome,  embellished  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  pouring  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  cool  delicious  water,  brought 
m  aqueducts  from  different  lakes,  rivers,  and 
sources,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 
These  works  are  the  remains  of  the  munificence 
and  industry  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  ex- 
tremely dehcate  in  the  article  of  water ;  but,  how- 
ever, great  applause  is  also  due  to  those  beneficent 
popes  who  have  been  at  the  expense  of  restoring 
and  repairing  those  noble  channels  of  health,  plea- 
sure, and  convenience.  This  great  plenty  of  water, 
nevertheless,  has  not  induced  the  Romans  to  be 
cleanly ;  their  stret'ts,  and  even  their  palaces,  are 
disgraced  with  filth.  The  noble  piazza  Navona  is 
adorned  with  three  or  four  fountains,  one  of  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  that  Europe  can 
produce,  and  all  of  them  discharge  vast  streams  of 
water;  but,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
piazza  is  almost  as  dirty  as  West-Smithfield,  where 
the  cattle  are  sold  in  London.  The  corridors,  arcades, 


and  even  staircases  belonging  to  their  most  elegaat 
palaces,  are  depositories  of  nastiness,  and  indeed  is 
summer  smell  as  strong  as  spirit  of  hartshorn.  1 
have  a  great  notion  that  their  ancestors  were  net 
much  more  cleanly.  If  we  consider  thai  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Clandios,  con- 
tained about  seyen  millions  of  inhabitants,  a  number 
equal  at  least  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  souls  ia 
England ;  that  great  part  of  ancient  Rome  was  al- 
lotted to  temples,  porticos,  basilicse,  theatres,  ther- 
mae, circi,  public  and  private  walks  and  gardens, 
where  very  few,  if  any,  of  this  great  number  lod^red ; 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  inhabitants 
were  slaves  and  poor  people,  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
conveniences  of  life,  and  that  the  use  of  linen  was 
scarce  known,  we  must  naturally  conclude  they 
were  strangely  crowded  together,  and  that  in  ge- 
neral they  were  a  very  frowzy  generation.  That  they 
were  crowded  toother  appears  from  the  height  of 
their  houses,  which  the  poet  Rutilins  compared  to 
towers  made  for  scaling  heaven.  In  order  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  Augustus  Casar  pabhshed 
a  decree,  that,  for  the  future,  no  houses  should  be 
built  above  seventy  feet  high,  which,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  mignt  make  six  stories.  But  what 
seems  to  prove  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  dirty  creatures,  are  these  two  parti- 
culars. Vespasian  laid  a  tax  upon  urine  and  orini^ 
on  pretence  of  being  at  a  great  expense  in  clearing 
the  streets  from  such  nuisances,  an  imposition  whi(£ 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  pence  a-year  for  every 
individual ;  and  when  Heliogabalus  ordered  all  the 
cobwebs  of  the  city  and  suburbs  to  be  collected, 
they  were  found  to  weigh  ten  thousand  pounds.  This 
was  intended  as  a  demonstration  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  a  proof  of  their  dirt 
rather  than  of  their  populosity.  I  might  likewise 
add  the  delicate  custom  of  taking  vomits  at  each 
other's  houses,  when  they  were  invited  to  dinner  or 
supper,  that  they  might  prepare  their  stomach  for 
gormandizing,  a  beasUy  prooif  of  their  nastiness  as 
well  as  gluttony.  Horace,  in  his  description  of  the 
banquet  of  Nasiedenus,  says,  when  the  canopy  un- 
der which  they  sat  fell  down,  it  brought  along  with 
it  as  much  dirt  as  is  raised  by  a  hard  gale  of  wind 
in  dry  weather : 


trahentia  pulveria  atri. 


Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campania  escitat  agrU. 

I  might  observe  that  the  streets  were  often  encom- 
bered  with  the  putrefying  carcasses  of  crimmals 
who  had  been  dragged  through  them  by  Uie  heels, 
and  precipitated  from  the  SctJa  Gemtrnkt,  or  Tar- 
peian  rock,  before  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
which  was  the  general  receptacle  of  the  deaea 
nuixima,  and  all  the  filth  of  Rome ;  besides,  the  bo- 
dies of  all  those  who  made  away  with  themselves 
without  sufficient  cause ;  of  such  as  were  condemaed 
for  sacrilege,  or  killed  by  thunder,  were  left  ud- 
bumed  and  unburied  to  rot  above  ground. 

I  believe  the  modems  retain  more  of  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Romans  than  is  generally  iroagiiw^L 
When  I  first  saw  the  infants  at  the  en/ans  trmats 
in  Paris,  so  swathed  with  bandages,  that  the  verf 
sight  of  them  made  my  eves  water,  I  little  dreamed 
that  the  prescription  of  the  ancients  could  be 
pleaded  for  this  custom,  equally  shocking  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  I  met  with  the 
antique  statue  of  a  child  emaUlote,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  rolled  up  like  an  Egyptian  mommy 
from  the  feet  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  ia 
such    a  case,   must  be  obstructed  on  the  whole 
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wr&ce  of  the  body,  and  nothing  at  liberty  but 
(he  head,  'which  is  the  only  part  of  the  child 
that  ought  to  be  confined.  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  common  wnse  should  not  point  out,  eyen  to  the 
most  ignorant,  that  those  accursed  banda^  must 
heat  the  tender  infiint  into  a  fever ;  must  hinder  the 
actioD  of  the  muscles,  and  the  play  of  the  joints,  so 
necessary  to  health  and  nutrition ;  and  that,  while 
the  refluent  blood  is  obstructed  in  the  veins,  which 
nm  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  arteries,  which 
lie  deep,  without  the  reach  of  compression,  are  con- 
tinually  pouring  their  contents  into  the  h^id,  where 
the  blood  meets  with  no  resistance  ?  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  are  naturally  lax,  and  the  very  sutures  of 
the  skull  are  ^et  unclosed.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  cruel  swaddling?  The  limbs  are 
wasted,  the  joints  grow  ricketty,  the  brain  is  com- 
pressed, and  a  hydrocephalus,  with  a  great  head 
and  sore  eyes,  ensues.  I  take  this  abominable  prac- 
tice to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  bandy  legs,  dimi- 
outire  bodies,  and  large  heads,  so  frequent  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Italy. 

I  was  no  less  surprised  to  find  the  modem  fashion 
of  curling  the  hair,  borrowed  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  coxcombs  and  coquettes  of  antiquity.  I 
saw  a  bust  of  Nero  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  the 
hair  represented  in  rows  of  buckles,  like  that  of  a 
French  petit  maltre,  conformable  to  the  picture 
drawn  or  him  by  Suetonius :  **  Circa  cultum  adeo 
pudadumy  ut  comam  temper  in  gradus  formatam  pe- 
'tyraatiime  Achaica,  etieuM  pene  vertieem  sumpseriL 
I  was  very  sorry,  however,  to  find  that  this  foppery 
came  from  Greece.  As  for  Otho,  he  wore  a  gale- 
ricalum,  or  tour,  on  account  of  thin  hair,  propter 
raritatem  capillontm.  He  had  no  right  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Julius  Casar,  who  concealed  his 
hala  head  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  But  there  is  a 
bast  in  the  Capitol  of  Julia  Pia,  the  second  wife  of 
Septimius  Severus,  with  a  movable  peruke,  dressed 
exactly  in  the  fashionable  mode,  with  this  differ- 
eace,  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  frizzled ;  nor  is  there 
uj  appearance  of  pomatum  and  powder.  These 
improrements  the  beau-monde  have  borrowed  from 
the  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Modem  Rome  does  not  cover  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  space  within  the  walls,  and  those  parts 
that  were  most  fteouented  of  old  are  now  entirely 
abandoned.  From  the  Capitol  to  the  Colosseum,  in- 
cluding the  Forum  Romanum  and  Boarium,  there 
is  nothing  entire  but  one  or  two  churches,  built 
with  the  fragments  of  ancient  edifices.  You  de- 
scend from  the  Capitol  between  the  remaining  pil- 
lars of  two  temples,  the  pedestals  and  part  of  the 
shaft  sunk  in  the  rubbish ;  then  passing  through  the 
triomphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  you  proceed 
along  the  foot  of  Mons  Palatinus,  which  stands  on 
your  right  hand,  quite  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  palace  belonging  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  there  are  some  beautiful  detached 
pillars  still  standing.  On  the  lett  you  see  the  re- 
mains of  the  Templum  Pacis,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
temples  in  Rome.  It  was  built  and  dedicated  by 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  who  brought  into  it  all  the 
treasure  and  precious  vessels  which  he  found  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  columns  of  the  por- 
tico he  removed  fh>m  Nero's  golden  house,  which 
he  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  temple  was  like- 
wise fiuttons  for  its  library,  mentioned  by  Aulus 
Gellips.  Farther  on  is  the  arch  of  Constantino  on 
^  right,  a  most  noble  piece  of  architecture,  almost 


entire,  with  the  remains  of  the  Meta  Sndans  before 
it,  and  fronting  yon  the  noble  ruins  of  that  vast  am- 
phitheatre called  the  Colosseum,  now  Coliseo,  which 
has  been  dismantled  and  dilapidated  by  the  Gothic 
popes  and  princes  of  xhodem  Rome,  to  build  and 
adorn  their  paltry  palaces.  Behind  the  amphithe- 
atre were  the  therms  of  the  same  emperor,  Titus 
Vespasian.  In  the  same  quarter  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  the  whole  space  from  hence  on  both 
sides  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  comprehending  above 
twice  as  much  ground  as  the  modem  city,  is  almost 
covered  with  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  I  suppose 
there  is  more  concealed  below  ground  than  appears 
above.  The  miserable  houses,  and  even  garden- 
walls  of  the  peasants  in  this  district,  are  built  with 
these  precious  materials,  I  mean  shafts  and  capitals 
of  marble  columns,  heads,  arms,  legs,  and  mutilated 
trunks  of  statues.  What  pi^  it  is,  that,  among  all 
the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Rome,  there  is  not  one 
lodging-house  remaining.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  senators  of  Rome  were  lodged.  I  want  to 
be  better  informed  touching  the  cava  adivm,  the 
focus,  the  ara  deorum  penatum,  the  conclaviOy  trilinia^ 
and  ctenationes ;  the  atria  where  the  women  resided, 
and  employed  themselves  in  the  woollen  manu- 
&cture ;  the^cetorui,  which  were  so  spacious  as  to 
become  a  nmsance  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and 
the  xyeta^  which  were  shady  walks  ^tween  two 
porticos,  where  the  men  exercised  themselves  in 
the  winter.  I  am  disgusted  by  the  modem  taste  of 
architecture,  though  I  am  no  judge  of  the  art 
The  churches  and  palaces  of  these  days  are  crowded 
with  petty  ornaments,  which  distract  the  eye,  and, 
by  breaking  the  design  into  a  vari^  of  little  parts, 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Every  door  and 
window  has  its  separate  omaments,  its  moulding, 
fHeze,  comice,  and  typanum ;  then  there  is  such  an 
assemblage  of  useless  festoons,  pillars,  pilasters, 
with  their  architraves,  entablatures,  and  I  know  not 
what,  that  nothing  great  or  uniform  remains  to  fill 
the  view ;  and  we  in  vain  look  for  that  simplicity 
of  grandeur,  those  large  masses  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, and  the  inexpressible  ETSTNOIITON,  which 
characterise  the  edifices  of  the  ancients.  A  great 
edifice,  to  have  its  full  effect,  ought  to  be  iadU,  that 
is,  detached  from  all  others,  with  a  large  space 
around  it  But  the  palaces  of  Rome,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  which  I  have  seen,  are 
so  engaged  amon^  other  mean  houses,  that  their 
beauty  and  magnificence  are  in  a  great  measure 
couched.  Even  those  which  face  open  streets  and 
piazzas  are  only  clear  in  front  The  other  apart- 
ments are  darkened  by  the  vicinity  of  ordinary 
houses ;  and  their  views  are  confined  by  dirty  and 
disagreeable  objects.  WiUiin  the  court  there  is 
generally  a  noble  colonnade  all  round,  and  an 
open  -corridor  above;  .but  the  stairs  are  usually 
narrow,  steep,  and  high.  The  want  of  sash- 
windows,  the  dulness  of  their  small  glass  lozenges, 
the  dusty  brick  floors,  and  the  crimson  han^ngs 
laced  with  gold,  contribute  to  give  a  gloomy  air  to 
their  apartments.  I  might  add  to  uese  causes  a 
number  of  pictures  executed  on  melancholy  sub- 
jects, antique  mutilated  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos, 
urns,  and  sepulchral  stones,  with  which  their  rooms 
are  adomed.  It  must  be  owned,  howeyer,  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  villa  of 
Cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  light,  gay,  and  airy; 
yet  the  rooms  are  too  small,  and  too  vaxkSk  decorated 
with  carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a  kind  of  ginger- 
bread work.    The  apartments  of  one  of  the  princes 
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Bovghese  are  funushed  in  the  English  taste ;  and  in 
the  pahzzo  di  coltmna  connestabile,  there  is  a  saloon 
or  galler J,  which  for  the  proportions,  lights,  fhmi- 
tnre,  and  ornaments,  is  the  most  noble,  degant,  and 
agreeable  apartment  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  an  Italian  expatiate  upon 
the  greatness  of  modem  Rome.  He  will  tell  jou 
there  are  above  three  hundred  palaces  in  the  citj ; 
that  there  is  scarce  a  Roman  prmce  whose  revenue 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
and  that  Rome  produces  not  onl  j  the  most  learned 
men,  but  also  the  most  refined  politicians  in  the 
universe.  To  one  of  them  talking  in  this  strain,  I 
replied,  that,  instead  of  three  hundred  paJaces,  the 
number  did  not  exceed  four  score ;  that  I  had  been 
informed,  on  good  authority,  there  were  not  six 
individusJs  in  Rome  who  had  so  much  as  forty 
thousand  crowns  a  year,  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and  that  to  say  their  princes  were  so  rich, 
and  their  politicians  so  refined,  was,  in  effect,  a 
severe  satire  upon  them,  for  not  employing  their 
wealth  and  their  talents  for  the  advantage  <^  their 
country.  I  asked  why  their  cardinals  and  princes 
did  not  invite  and  encourage  industrious  people  to 
settle  and  cultivate  the  Campania  of  Rome,  which 
is  a  desert?  Why  they  did  not  raise  a  subscription 
to  drain  the  manhes  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  thus  meliorate  the  air,  which  is  rendered 
extremely  unwholesome  in  the  summer,  by  putrid 
exhalations  from  those  morasses  ?  I  denuinded  of 
them,  why  they  did  not  contribute  their  wealth, 
and  exert  their  political  refinements,  in  augmenting 
their  forces  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  introducing  conunerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  giving  some  consequence  to  their  state, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  mite  in  the  political 
scale  of  Europe?  I  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
what  became  of  all  those  sums  of  monev,  in- 
somuch as  there  was  hardly  any  circulation  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Rome,  and  the  very  bankers,  on 
whom  strangers  have  their  credit,  make  interest  to 
pay  their  trwesmen's  bills  with  paper  notes  of  the 
bank  of  Spirito  Santo?  And  now  I  am  upon  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  I  was 
strangely  misled  by  all  the  books  I  consulted  about 
the  current  coin  of  Italy.  In  Tuscany,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  State,  one  sees  nothing  but  zequines 
in  gold,  and  pieces  of  two  paoli,  one  paolo,  and  half 
a  paolo,  in  silver.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  copper 
com  in  Rome,  called  Bsgocco  and  Mezzo  Bajocca 
Ten  biyocchi  make  a  scudo,  which  is  an  imaginary 

{)iece.  Two  scudi  make  a  zequine ;  and  a  french 
ouis-d'or  is  worth  about  two  zeouines. 

Rome  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Catholic 
I>owers,  who  respect  it  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion as  the  metropolitan  seat  of  Uieir  religion.  But 
the  popes  will  do  well  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
with  the  maritime  Ptotestant  states,  especially  the 
English,  who  being  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  possession  of  Minorca,  have  it  in  their  power 
at  all  times  to  land  a  body  of  troops  within  four 
leagues  of  Rome,  and  to  take  the  city  without 
opposition.  Rome  is  surrounded  with  an  old  wall, 
but  altogether  incapable  of  defence ;  or,  if  it  was,  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  is  so  extensive,  that  it  would 
require  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The 
only  appearance  of  a  fortification  in  this  city  is  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  situated  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  hand- 
some bridge.  But  this  castle,  which  was  formerly 
the  molea  Adriani,  could  not  hold  out  half  a  day, 


against  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon  praperij 
directed.  It  was  an  expedient  left  to  the  inveotuo 
of  the  modem  Romans,  to  convert  an  andent  toml 
into  a  citadeL  It  could  only  serve  as  a  temponiy 
retreat  for  the  pope  in  times  of  popular  commotiaL, 
and  on  other  sudden  emergencies ;  as  it  hsppeoed 
in  the  case  of  Pope  Clement  VIL  when  the  troopi 
of  the  emperor  took  the  city  by  assault ;  and  this 
only  while  he  resided  at  the  Vatican,  from  -wheact 
there  is  a  covered  gallery  continued  to  the  castle. 
It  can  never  serve  this  purpose  again,  while  the 
pontiff  lives  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which  is  tt  the 
other  end  of  the  city.  The  castle  of  St  Angek)^  hov- 
soever  ridiculous  as  a  fortress,  appears  re^»eetable 
as  a  noble  monument  of  antiquty,  and  though 
standing  in  a  low  situation,  is  one  of  the  fint  ob- 
jects that  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger  s|iproiehiog 
Rome.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  sre  the 
wretched  remains  of  the  Bfausoleum  Aogosti,  vhieh 
was  still  more  magnificent  Part  of  the  mil  is 
standing,  and  the  terraces  are  converted  into  gaideo 
ground.  In  viewing  these  ruins,  I  remembered 
Virgo's  pathetic  description  of  Marcellus,  who  was 
here  entombed : — 

Quantos  ille  Tirftin  magnom  Mavortia  ad  uibem 
Campus  aget  i^einitiu,  vel  qns,  TylMrioe,  ridetab 
Funexa,  cam  tumuium  pneterlabere  leoeDtem. 

The  beautiful  poem  of  Ovid,  de  Comaolatkme  ad 
Liviam,  written  after  the  ashes  of  Augustas  sod  his 
nephew  Marcellus,  of  Germanicna,  Agrippt,  ud 
Drosus,  were  deposited  in  this  xnansoleam,  ood- 
cludes  with  these  lines,  which  are  extremely  tender: 

Claudite  jam  Pareae  nimlum  reterata  fepoldua; 
Claudite,  plus  Jasto  Jam  domus  ista  patet ! 

What  the  author  said  of  the  monument,  yoo  viD 
be  tempted  to  say  of  this  letter,  which  I  shall  there- 
fore close  in  the  old  style,  assuring  you  that  I 
ever  am.  Yours,  most  affectioiiatelf. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

NSee^  Maieh  5»  17& 

Dbab  Snt, — ^In  my  last  I  gave  yon  my  opmia 
freely  of  the  modem  palaces  of  Italy.  I  shall  nov 
hazard  my  thoughts  upon  the  gardens  of  this 
country,  which  the  inhabitants  extol  with  all  the 
hyperboles  of  admiration  and  applause.  I  mist 
acknowledge,  however,  I  have  not  seen  the  fimoos 
villas  at  Frascati  and  Tivoli,  whidh  are  celebrated 
for  their  gardens  and  water-works.  I  intended  to 
visit  these  places;  but  was  prevented  by  an  unex- 
pected change  of  weather,  which  deterred  me  firoo 
going  to  the  country.  On  the  last  day  of  Septao- 
ber,  the  mountains  of  Falestrina  were  oorered 
with  snow ;  and  the  air  became  so  cold  at  Boat, 
that  I  was  forced  to  put  on  my  winter  dothes. 
This  objection  continued,  tiU  I  found  it  neeeanrr 
to  set  out  on  my  return  to  Florence.  But  I  hate 
seen  the  gardens  of  the  Pogffio  ImpenaU,  sod  the 
Palazzo  di  Pitti  at  Florence,  and  those  of  the 
Vatican,  of  the  pope's  palace  on  Monte  Cavalkv  of 
the  Villa  Ludovisia,  Medicea,  and  Finciana.  it 
Rome ;  so  that  I  think  I  have  some  right  to  judge 
of  the  Italian  taste  in  gardening.  Among  tboee  I 
have  mentioned,  that  of  the  Villa  Finciana  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  the  most  extensive,  indndio^ 
a  space  of  three  miles  in  circuit,  bard  by  the  «alh 
of  Rome,  containing  a  variety  of  sitoatioBS  high 
and  low,  which  fitvour  all  the  natural  embeUish- 
ments  one  woikld  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  gazdsa 
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tnd  exhibit  a  diyenity  of  noble  Tiews  of  the  city 
and  adjaceDt  coontiy. 

In  a  fine  eztensiTe  garden  or  park,  an  English- 
man expects  to  see  a  number  of  groves  and  glades 
iDtennixed  with  an  agreeable  negligence,  which 
seems  to  be  the  effect  of  nature  and  accident  He 
looks  for  shady  waUu  encrusted  with  grayel ;  for 
open  lawns  coyered  with  verdure  as  smooth  as 
Telvet,  but  much  more  lively  and  agreeable: 
for  ponods,  canals,  basons,  cascades,  and  running 
streams  of  water ;  for  clumps  of  trees,  woods,  and 
vildemesses,  cut  into  delightful  alleys,  perfumed 
▼ith  honey-suckle  and  sweet-brier,  and  resounding 
▼ith  the  mingling  melody  of  all  the  singing  birds 
of  heaven.  He  looks  for  plats  of  flowers  in  differ- 
ent parts  to  refresh  the  sense,  and  please  the  fimcy ; 
for  arbonis,  grottoes,  hermitages,  temples,  and  al- 
co?es,  to  shelter  him  from  the  suq,  and  afford  him 
means  of  contemplation  and  repose ;  and  he  ex- 
pects to  find  the  hedges,  groves,  and  walks,  and 
lawns  kept  with  the  utmost  order  and  propriety. 
Be  who  loves  the  beauties  of  simple  nature,  and 
the  charms  of  neatness,  will  seek  for  them  in  vain 
amidst  the  groves  of  Italy.  In  the  earden  of  the 
Villa  Finciana,  there  is  a  plantation  of  four  hundred 
pines,  or  rather  firs,  which  the  Italians  view  with 
rapture  and  admiration.  There  is  likewise  a  long 
walk  of  trees  extending  tram  the  garden  gate  to 
the  palace ;  and  plenty  of  shade,  with  alleys  and 
hed|^  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  But  the 
groves  are  neglected;  the  walks  are  laid  with 
nothing  but  common  mould  or  sand,  black  and 
dosty ;  the  hedges  are  tall,  and  shabby ;  the  trees 
stunted ;  the  open  ground,  brown  and  parched,  has 
scarce  any  appearance  of  verdure.  The  flat  regular 
alleys  of  evergreens  are  cut  into  ftntastic  figures ; 
the  flower-gaMens  embellished  with  thin  cypress 
and  flourished  figures  in  box,  while  the  flowers 
grow  in  rows  of  earthen  pots,  and  the  ground  ap- 
pears as  dusky  as  if  it  was  covered  with  ue  cinders 
of  a  blacksmith's  forge.  The  water,  of  which 
there  is  great  plenty,  instead  of  being  collected  in 
Isrge  pieces,  or  conveyed  in  little  rivulets  and 
streams,  to  refresh  the  thirsty  soil,  or  managed  so  as 
to  form  a^jeeable  cascades,  is  squirted  fh>m  fbun- 
tains  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  through  tubes 
little  bigger  than  common  glyster-pipes  It  must 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  fountams  have  their 
merit  in  the  way  of  sculpture  and  architecture ; 
and  that  here  is  a  great  number  of  statues  which 
merit  attention.  But  they  serve  only  to  encumber 
the  ground,  and  destroy  that  effect  of  rural  sim- 
plicity which  our  gardens  are  designed  to  produce. 
In  a  word,  here  we  see  a  variety  of  walks,  and 
groves,  and  fountains,  a  wood  of  four  hundred 
pines,  a  paddock  with  a  few  meagre  deer,  a  flower- 
garden,  an  aviary,  a  grotto,  and  a  fish-pond ;  and 
in  spite  of  all  these  particulars,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  contemptible  garden,  when  compu^d  to 
that  of  Stowe  in  Buckinghamshire,  or  even  to 
those  of  Kensington  and  Richmond.  The  Italians 
nnderstand,  because  they  study,  the  excellences  of 
art;  bat  they  have  no  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
natnre.  This  Vilhi  Pinciana,  which  belongs  to  the 
Borghese  family,  would  make  a  complete  academy 
for  painting  and  sculpture,  especially  for  Uie  study 
of  ancient  marbles ;  for,  exclusive  of  the  statues 
and  busts  in  the  garden,  and  the  vast  collection  in 
the  different  apartments,  almost  the  whole  outside 
•^  the  house  is  covered  with  curious  pieces  in  basso 
and  alto-relieva    The  most  masterly  is  that  of 


Curtius  on  horseback,  leaping  into  the  gulf  or 
opening  of  the  earth,  which  is  said  to  have  closed 
on  receiving  this  sacrifice.  Amongst  the  exhibitions 
of  art  withm  the  house,  I  was  much  struck  with  a 
Bacchus,  and  the  deaUi  of  Meleager,  represented 
on  an  ancient  sepulchre.  There  is  also  an  admira- 
ble statue  of  Suenus,  with  the  in&nt  Bacchus  in 
his  arms ;  a  most  beautiM  gladiator ;  a  curious 
Moor  of  black  marble,  with  a  shirt  of  white  ala- 
baster ;  a  finely  proportioned  bull  of  black  marble 
also,  standing  upon  a  table  of  alabaster ;  a  black 
gypsey,  with  a  head,  hands,  and  foet  of  brass ;  and 
the  famous  hermaphrodite,  which  vies  with  that  of 
Florence;  tiiough  the  most  curious  circumstance 
of  this  article,  is  the  mattress,  executed  and  placed 
b^  Bernini,  with  such  art  and  dexterity,  that  to  the 
view  it  rivals  the  softness  of  wool,  and  seems  to 
retain  the  marks  of  pressure,  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  superincumbent  statue.  Let  us  like- 
wise own,  for  the  honour  of  the  modems,  that  the 
same  artist  has  produced  two  fine  statues,  which 
we  find  among  the  ornaments  of  this  villa,  namely, 
a  David  with  his  sling,  in  the  atdtude  of  throwing 
the  stone  at  the  giant  Goliath ;  and  a  Daphne 
changing  into  laui«l  at  the  approach  of  Apollo. 
On  the  base  of  this  figure,  are  the  two  following 
elegant  lines,  written  by  Pope  Urban  YJLlL  in  his 
younger  years : 

Qoiaquis  amans  sequitur  ftigitiTiB  gandla  fonne, 
Fronde  mantu  implet,  baecu  vel  carpit  amaraa. 

I  ought  not  to  for;^  two  exquisite  antique  statues  of 
Venus,  the  weepmg  slave,  and  the  youth  pulling 
a  thorn  out  of  his  foot 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  methodical  detail  of 
the  curiosities  of  Rome.  They  have  been  already 
described  by  different  authors,  who  were  much 
qualified  than  I  am  for  the  task.  But  you  shall 
have  what  observations  I  made  on  the  most  re- 
markable objects,  without  method,  just  as  they 
occur  to  my  remembrance ;  and^  I  protest  the 
remarks  are  all  my  own.  So  that  if  they  deserve 
any  commendation,  I  claim  all  the  merit ;  and  if 
they  are  impertinent,  I  must  be  contented  to  bear 
all  the  blame. 

The  piazza  of  St  Peter's  church  is  altc^gether 
sublime.  The  double  colonnade  on  each  side  ex- 
tending in  a  semicircular  sweep,  the  stupendous 
JSgyptian  obelisk,  the  two  fountains,  the  portico, 
and  the  admirable  fafade  of  the  church,  form  such 
an  assemblage  of  magnificent  objects,  as  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  admiration. 
But  the  church  would  have  produced  a  still  greater 
effect,  had  it  been  detached  entirely  fWmi  the  build- 
ings of  the  Vatican.  It  would  then  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  architecture,  complete  in  all  its 
ports,  entire  and  perfect  Whereas,  at  present,  it 
is  no  more  than  a  beautiful  member  attached  to  a 
vast  undigested  and  irregular  pile  of  building.  As 
to  the  architecture  of  this  fiunous  temple,  1  shall 
say  nothing ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to  describe  the 
internal  ornaments.  The  great  picture  of  Mosaic 
work,  and  that  of  St  Peter's  bark  tossed  by  the 
tempest,  which  appear  over  the  gate  of  the  church, 
though  rude  in  comparison  with  modem  pieces,  are 
nevertheless  great  curiosities,  when  considered  as 
the  work  of  Giotto,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  master  was  Cima- 
bue,  who  leamed  painting  and  architecture  of  the 
Grecian  artists,  who  came  fVom  Constantinople,  and 
first  revived  these  arts  in  Italy.  But,  to  return  to 
St  Peter's,  I  was  not  at  all  ^eaaed  witii  the  fiamoiif 
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statue  of  the  dead  Christ  in  his  mother's  lap,  by 
Michael  Angelo.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  as  much 
emaciated  as  if  he  had  died  of  a  consumption.  Be- 
sides, there  is  something  indelicate,  not  to  say  inde- 
cent,  in  the  attitude  and  design  of  a  man's  body, 
stark  naked,  lying  upon  the  knees  of  a  woman. 
Here  are  some  ^ood  pictures,  I  should  rather  say 
copies  of  good  pictures,  done  in  Mosaic  to  great 
perfection ;  particularly  a  St  Sebastian  by  Dome- 
nichino,  and  Michael  the  Archangel,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Guido  Khenl  I  am  extremely  fond  of  all 
this  artist's  pieces.  There  is  a  tenderness  and  de- 
licacy in  his  manner ;  and  his  figures  are  all  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  though  his  expression  is  often 
erroneous,  and  his  attitudes  are  always  affected  and 
unnaturaL  In  this  very  piece  the  archangel  has  all 
the  air  of  a  French  dancing-master ;  and  I  hare  seen 
a  Madonna  by  the  same  mmd,  (I  think  it  is  in  the 
Palazzo  di  Barberini,)  in  which,  though  the  figures 
are  enchanting,  the  Virgin  is  represented  holding 
up  the  drapery  of  the  Infant,  with  the  ridiculous 
affectation  of  a  singer  on  the  stage  of  our  Italian 
opera.  The  Mosaic  work,  though  brought  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  improTement,  and  admirably 
calculated  for  churches,  the  dampness  of  which 
is  pernicious  to  the  colours  of  the  pallet,  I  will 
not  yet  compare  to  the  productions  of  the 
pencu.  The  glassiness,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  the  surface,  throws,  in  my  opinion,  a 
false  light  on  some  parts  of  the  picture  *,  and,  when 
you  approach  it,  the  joinings  of  the  pieces  look  like 
so  man^  cracks  on  painted  canvas.  Besides,  this 
method  is  extremely  tedious  and  expensive.  I  went 
to  see  the  artists  at  work,  in  a  house  that  stands 
near  the  church,  where  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  process ;  and  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  great  number  of  different  colours  and 
tints,  which  are  kept  in  separate  drawers,  marked 
with  numbers  as  far  as  seventeen  thousand.  For  a 
single  head  done  in  Mosaic,  they  asked  me  fifty 
zequines.  But  to  return  to  the  church.  The  altar 
of  iSt  Peter's  choir,  notwithstanding  all  the  orna- 
ments which  have  been  lavished  upon  it,  is  no 
more  than  a  heap  of  puerile  finery,  better  adapted 
to  an  Indian  paged,  than  to  a  temple  built  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Greek  architecture.  The  four 
colossal  figures  that  support  the  chair  are  both 
cl  umsy  and  disproportioned.  The  drapery  of  statues, 
whether  in  brass  or  stone,  when  thrown  into  large 
masses,  appears  hard  and  unpleasant  to  the  eye ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  ancients  always  imitated  wet 
linen,  which,  exhibiting  the  shape  of  the  limbs  un- 
derneath, and  hanging  in  a  multiplicity  at  wet  folds, 
gives  an  air  of  lightness,  softness,  and  ductility  to 
the  whole. 

These  two  statues  weigh  116,257  pounds,  and  as 
they  sustain  nothing  but  a  chair,  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, inasmuch  as  the  supporters  ought  to  be 
suitable  to^  the  things  supported.  Here  are  four 
giants  holding  up  the  old  wooden  chair  of  the  apostle 
Feter,  if  we  may  believe  the  book  De  Identitate 
Cathedra  Bomana.  The  implements  of  popish 
superstition ;  such  as  relics  of  pretended  saints,  ill 
proportioned  spires  and  belArys,  and  the  nauseous 
repetition  of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  which  is  in 
itself  a  very  mean  and  disagreeable  object,  only  fit 
for  the  prisons  of  condemned  criminals,  have  con- 
tributed to  introduce  a  vicious  taste  into  the  external 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  internal  ornaments  of 
our  temples.  All  churches  are  built  in  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  which  effectually  prevents  the  eye  from 


taking  in  the  scope  of  the  building,  either  wiihoii 
side  or  within ;  consequently  robs  die  edifice  of  is 
proper  effect  The  palace  of  the  Eacorial  in  bpain 
IS  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  becauie  the 
convent  was  built  in  consequence  of  a  vow  to  Sc 
Laurence,  who  was  broiled  to  death  like  a  barbecued 
pig.  What  pity  it  is  that  the  labours  of  paintiBg 
should  have  been  so  much  employed  on  the  shock- 
ing subjects  of  the  martyrolo^.  Besides  number- 
less pictures  of  the  fli^llation,  crndfixion,  acd 
descent  Anom  the  cross,  we  have  Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holofemes,  Herodias  with  the  head  of  Job 
the  Baptist,  Jael  assassinating  Sisera  in  his  sleep, 
Peter  writhing  on  the  cross,  Stephen  battered  vith 
stones,  Sebastian  stuck  full  of  arrows,  Lsoreoce 
frying  upon  the  coals,  Bartholomew  flayed  alive,  ud 
a  hundred  other  pictures  eciuall^r  frightful,  which 
can  only  serve  to  fill  the  mind  with  gloomy  iden, 
and  encourage  a  spirit  of  reli^ous  fimaticism,  which 
has  always  been  attended  with  mischievons  eonse- 
quences  to  the  community  where  it  reigned. 

The  tribune  of  the  great  altar,  consisting  of  foor 
wreathed  brass  pillars,  gilt,  supporting  a  canopj,  if 
doubtless  very  magnificent,  if  not  ovocharged  with 
sculpture,  fluting,  foliage,  festoons,  and  figures  of 
boys  and  angels,  which,  with  the  hundred  sod 
twenty-two  lamps  of  sdver,  continually  bonmtg 
below,  serve  rather  to  daazle  the  eyes,  and  kiodW 
the  devotion  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  than  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  a  judicious  observer. 

There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  in  this  &mous  stmc- 
tnre  so  worthy  of  applause,  as  the  admiiible 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  its  parts.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  carving,  gilding,  basso-relievus,  m^ 
dallions,  urns,  statues,  columns,  and  pictures  with 
which  it  abounds,  it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  apiKsr 
over-crowded  with  ornaments.  When  yoo  fint 
enter,  your  eye  is  filled  so  equally  and  regularlj, 
that  nothing  appears  stupendous ;  and  the  cbnich 
seems  considerably  smaller  than  it  really  i&  Tbe 
statues  of  children,  that  support  tbe  fonu  of  bdj 
water,  when  observed  from  the  door,  seem  to  be  of 
the  natural  size ;  but  as  you  draw  near  yon  percciTe 
they  are  gigantic.  In  the  same  manner  the  figure* 
of  the  doves,  with  olive  branches  in  their  beals, 
which  are  represented  on  the  wall,  appear  to  be 
within  your  reach ;  but  as  jou.  approach  them  tht7 
recede  to  a  considerable  height,  as  if  they  had  flova 
upwards  to  avoid  being  taken. 

I  was  much  disappointed  at  sight  of  the  Putheoo. 
which,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  looks  likei 
huge  cockpit  open  at  top.  The  portico^  whick 
Agrippa  added  to  the  building,  is  undoubtedly  Ter> 
noble,  though  in  my  opinion  it  corresponds  bst  ill 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  edifice.  With  ail  m? 
veneration  for  the  ancients,  I  cannot  see  in  « hit 
the  beauty  of  the  rotunda  consists.  It  is  no  muK 
than  a  plain  unpierced  cjrlinder,  or  circular  waS 
with  two  fillets  and  a  cornice,  having  a  vaulted  ro^ 
or  cupola,  open  in  the  centre.  I  mean  the  origiosl 
building,  without  considering  the  vestibule  oi 
Agrippa.  Within  side  it  has  much  the  air  of  s 
mausoleum.  It  was  this  appearance  which,  in  all 
probability,  suggested  the  thought  to  Boniface  IV.  to 
transport  hither  eight-and-twenty  cart  loads  of  oU 
rotten  bones,  dug  from  different  burying-pbces  asd 
then  dedicate  it  as  a  church  to  the  blessed  Virpa 
and  all  the  holy  martyra.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  it  is  well  lighted  by  the  bole  at  tbe  top. 
which  is  about  nine-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
although  the  author  of  the  Grand  Tour  calls  a 
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bat  nine.  The  same  anthor  says,  there  is  a  descent 
of  eleren  steps  to  go  into  it ;  that  it  is  a  hundred 
ind  forty  four  feet  in  height,  and  as  many  in  breadth ; 
that  it  was  covered  with  copper,  which,  with  the 
brass  nails  of  the  portico.  Pope  Urban  VHI.  took 
avay,  and  conyerted  into  the  four  wreathed  pillars 
that  support  the  canopy  of  the  high  altar  m  the 
chorch  of  St  Peter,  &c.  The  truth  is,  before  the 
time  of  Pope  Alexander  VH.  the  earth  was  so  raised 
as  to  coTer  part  of  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  de- 
scent of  some  steps  into  the  porch  ;  but  that  pontiff 
ordered  the  ground  to  be  pared  away  to  the  very 
pedestal  or  base  of  the  portico,  which  is  now  even 
with  the  street,  so  that  diere  is  no  descent  whatso- 
ever.  The  height  is  two  hundred  palmi,  and 
the  breadth  two  hundred  and  eighteen;  which, 
reckoning  the  palmi  at  nine  inches,  will  bring  the 
height  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  breadth  to 
ooe  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  six  inches.  It  was 
not  any  covering  of  copper  which  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
removed,  but  Itfge  brass  beams,  which  supported 
the  roof  of  the  portico.  They  weighed  186,392 
pounds,  and  afforded  metal  enough,  not  only  for  the 
pillars  in  St.  Peter^s  church,  but  also  for  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  What  is  more  extraordinary, 
the  gilding  of  those  columns  is  said  to  have  cost 
forty  tboosand  golden  crowns:  sure  money  was 
neyer  worse  laid  out.  Urban  V HL  likewise  added 
two  belfry  towers  to  the  rotunda ;  and  I  wonder  he 
did  not  cover  the  central  hole  witJi  glass,  as  it  must 
be  very  inconvenient  and  disagreeable  to  those  who 
go  to  church  below,  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain  in 
wet  weather,  which  must  also  render  it  very  damp 
and  unwholesome.  I  visited  it  several  times,  and 
each  time  it  looked  more  and  more  gloomy  and 
lepolchraL 

The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  not  so  con- 
spicooDs  in  their  temples  as  in  their  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, circuses,  naumachia,  aqueducts,  triumphal 
srehes,  porticos,  basilicse,  bnt  especially  their  thermss, 
or  bathing  places.  A  great  number  of  their  temples 
vere  email  and  inconsiderable ;  not  one  of  them  was 
comparable,  either  for  size  or  magnificence,  to  the 
modem  church  of  St  Peter  of  the  Vatican.  The 
£unous  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  neither 
balf  so  long  nor  half  so  broad.  It  was  but  two 
hundred  feet  in  lenffth,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  in  breadth ;  whereas,  the  length  of  St  Peter's 
extends  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  and 
the  breadth  to  above  five  hundred.  It  is  very  near 
twice  as  large  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
in  Greece,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  seven 
▼onders  of  the  world.  But  I  shall  take  another 
opportnnity  to  explidn  myself  further  on  the  anti- 
quities of  this  city  *,  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  dis- 
P^  to  be,  perhaps  impertinently,  circumstantial. 
Wlien  I  begm  to  run  not,  you  would  check  me 
l^ith  the  freedom  of  a  friend.  The  most  distant 
hint  will  be  sufficient  to.  Dear  sir,  yours  assuredly. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

Nice,  March  10,  1765. 

Deau  Sib, — The  colosssBum  or  amphitheatre 
boilt  by  Flavins  Vespasian,  is  the  most  stupendous 
jork  of  the  kind  which  antiquity  can  produce. 
Near  one-half  of  the  external  circuit  still  remains, 
(consisting  of  four  tire  of  arcades,  adorned  with 
cdumns  of  four  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
jwl  Composite.  The  height  and  extent  of  it  may 
»•  gnessed  from  the  number  of  spectators  it  con- 


tained, amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand ;  and 
yet,  according  to  Fontana's  mensuration,  it  could 
not  contain  above  thirty-fodr  thousand  persons 
sitting,  allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  for  each  person, 
for  the  cireuit  of  the  whole  building  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  The 
amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  in  cireumference ;  and  that  of 
Nismes  one  thousand  and  eighty.  The  colossicum 
was  built  bv  Vespasian,  who  employed  thirty  thou- 
sand Jewish  slaves  in  the  work ;  but  finished  and 
dedicated  by  bis  son  Titus,  who,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  bein^  opened,  produced  fiftv  thousand  wild 
beasts,  which  were  all  killed  in  the  arena.  The 
Romans  were  undoubtedly  a  barbarous  people,  who 
delighted  in  horrible  spectacles.  They  viewed  with 
pleasure  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals  dragged 
through  the  streets,  or  thrown  down  the  Scalie 
GemonisB  and  Tarpeian  Rock  for  their  contempla- 
tion. Their  rostra  were  generally  adorned  with 
the  heads  of  some  remarkable  citizens,  like  Temple- 
bar  at  London.  They  even  bore  the  sight  of  Tully's 
head  fixed  upon  that  very  rostrum  where  he  had 
so  often  ravisned  their  ears  with  all  the  charms  of 
eloquence,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
public  virtue.  They  took  delight  in  seeing  their 
fellow-creatures  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre.  They  shouted  with  applause  when 
they  saw  a  poor  dwarf  or  slave  killed  by  his 
adversary;  but  their  transports  were  altogether 
extravagant,  when  the  devoted  captives  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  troops,  till  one  side  was  entirely  butchered 
by  the  other.  Nero  produced  four  hundred  senators, 
and  six  hundred  df  the  equestrian  order,  as  gladia- 
tors in  the  public  arena.  Even  the  women  fought 
wi^  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  and 
drenched  the  amphitheatres  with  their  blood. 
Tacitus  says,  *'  Sea  feeminarum  Uhutrium,  aenaUh 
rumque  JUwmm  fhares  per  arenam  fcedati  mnC 
The  execrable  custom  of  sacrificing  captives  or 
slaves  at  the  tombs  of  their  masters  and  great  men. 
which  is  still  preserved  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  obtained  also  among  the  ancients,  Greeks 
as  well  as  Romans.  I  could  never,  without  horror 
and  indignation,  read  that  passage  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  describes  twelve 
valiant  Trojan  captives  sacrificed  by  the  inhuman 
Achilles  at  the  tomb  of  his  fViend  Patroclus. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me,  that  a  people  is  the  more 
brave,  the  more  they  are  accustomed  to  bloodshed 
in  their  public  entertainments.  True  bravery  is 
not  savage,  but  humane.  Some  of  this  sanguinary 
spirit  is  inherited  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
island  that  shall  be  nameless — but,  mum  for  that 
Ton  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  Coliseo  was 
ruined  by  the  barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  effect,  they  robbed  it  of  its  ornaments 
and  valuable  materials;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  modem  Rome  to  dis- 
mantle the  edifice,  and  reduce  it  to  its  present 
ruinous  condition.  One  part  of  it  was  demolished 
by  Pope  Paul  IL  that  he  might  employ  the  stones 
of  it  in  building!  the  palace  of  St  Mark.  It  was 
afterwards  dilapidated  for  the  same  purposes  by 
the  cardinals  Riarius  and  Famese,  which  last 
assumed  the  tiara  under  the  name  of  Paul  III. 
Notwithstanding  these  injuries,  there  is  enough 
standing  to  convey  a  very  sublime  idea  of  ancient 
magnificence. 
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The  eud  iianmnirhiii,  if  considered  as  buildings 
and  artificial  baanis,  are  admirable ;  bat  if  examined 
as  area  intended  for  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
artificial  seas  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
they  seem  to  proye,  that  the  ancient  Romans  were 
bat  indifferently  skilled  and  exercised  either  in 
horsemanship  or  naval  armaments.  The  enclosure 
of  the  emperor  Caracalla*s  circos  is  biiU  standing, 
and  scarce  affords  breathing-room  for  an  English 
hunter.  The  Circus  Maximus,  by  fHr  the  largest 
in  Rome,  was  not  so  long  as  the  Mall ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  St  James's  Park  would 
make  a  much  more  ample  and  convenient  scene 
for  those  diversions,  i  imagine  an  old  Roman 
would  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  an  English 
race  on  the  course  at  Newmarket  The  Circus 
Maximus  was  but  three  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
A  good  part  of  this  was  taken  up  by  the  spina,  or 
middle  space,  adorned  with  temples,  statues,  and 
two  great  obielisks;  as  well  as  by  the  euripus,  or 
canal,  made  bv  order  of  Julius  Cesar,  to  contain 
crocodiles,  and  other  ac^uatic  animals,  which  were 
killed  occasionally.    This  was  so  large,  that  Helio- 

SlIaIus,  having  filled  it  with  excellent  wine,  ex- 
bited  naval  engagements  in  it,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people.  It  surrounded  three  sides  of  the 
square,  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  race  did  not 
much  exceed  an  English  mile ;  and  when  Probus 
was  at  the  expense  (^  filling  the  plain  of  it  with 
fir-trees,  to  form  a  wood  for  the  chase  of  wild 
beasts,  I  question  much  if  this  forest  was  more 
extensive  than  the  plantation  in  St  James's  Park, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  canaL  Now  I  leave  you 
to  judge  what  ridicule  a  king  of  England  would 
incur,  hy  converting  this  part  of  the  park  into  a 
chase  for  any  species  of  ^fiifnuia  which  are  counted 
game  in  our  country. 

The  Roman  emperors  seemed  more  disposed  to 
elevate  and  surprise,  than  to  conduct  the  public 
diversions  according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
propriety.  One  would  imagine,  it  was  with  this 
view  they  instituted  their  naumachia,  or  naval 
engagements,  performed  by  half  a  dozen  small 
galleys  of  a  side  in  an  artificial  basin  of  ftesh 
water.  These  galleys,  I  suppose,  were  not  so  large 
as  common  fishing  smacks,  for  they  were  moved 
by  two,  three,  and  four  oars  of  a  side,  according  to 
their  different  rates,  biremes,  triremes,  and  quad- 
riremes.  I  know  this  is  a  knotty  point  not  yet 
determined;  and  that  some  anti(|uarians  believe 
the  Roman  galleys  had  different  tiers  or  decks  of 
oars;  but  this  is  a  notion  very  ill  supported,  and 
quite  contrary  to  all  the  figures  of  ^em  that  are 
preserved  on  ancient  coins  and  medals.  Suetonius, 
m  the  reign  ci  Domitian,  speaking  of  these  nauma- 
chia, says,  '*  JEdidit  navala  pugmu,  pens  juatantm 
classivrnj  effoaao  et  drcvrnducto  juxta  Tybinm.  lactt, 
atque  inter  maximas  imbret  prospectavit"  This 
artificial  lake  was  not  larger  than  the  piece  of  water 
in  Hyde  Park ;  and  vet  the  historian  says,  it  was 
almost  large  enough  for  real  or  entire  fieets.  How 
would  it  sound  in  the  ears  of  a  British  sailor,  an 
advertisement  that  a  mock  engagement  between 
two  squadrons  of  men  of  war  would  be  exhibited 
on  such  a  day  in  the  Serpentine  lUver?  or  that 
the  ships  of  the  line  taken  from  the  enemy  would 
be  carried  in  procession  from  Hyde  Park  Comer 
to  Tower  whan?  Certain  it  is,  Lucnllus,  in  one 
of  his  triumphs,  had  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  of 
war,  naves  tongas,  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.    Nothing  can  give  a  more  contemptible  idea 


of  their  nAval  power,  than  this  tcftxmony  of  tha 
historians,  who  declare  that  thdr  seamen,  ot 
mariners,  were  formed  by  exercising  small  rov- 
boats  in  an  enclosed  pool  of  fresh  water.  Hadther 
not  the  sea  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and  the 
river  Tiber  running  through  their  capital?  ercc 
this  would  have  been  much  more  proper  for  txer- 
cising  their  watermen,  than  a  pond  oif  still  iri:er, 
not  much  larger  than  a  cold  baUi.  I  do  beUrrcin 
my  conscience,  that  half  a  dozen  English  fiigatef 
would  have  been  able  to  defeat  both  £e  contoidiBg 
fleets  at  the  fiumous  battle  of  Actimn,  irhich  bi 
been  so  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiqaiiT, 
as  an  event  that  decided  the  fiue  of  empire. 

It  would  employ  me  a  whole  month  to  describe 
the  thermge,  or  baths,  the  vast  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  like  Uk 
remains  of  so  many  separate  citadels.  The  Themn 
Dioclesians  might  be  termed  an  august  aadanj 
for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  pinacotheca  of  this  building  was  a  oompiett 
musseum  of  all  the  curiosities  of  art  and  naton; 
and  there  were  public  sdiools  for  all  the  sciencei 
If  I  may  judge  by  my  eye,  however,  the  Thenos 
Antonianae,  built  by  Caracalla,  were  still  more 
extensive  and  magnificent;  they  contained  cdk 
sufficient  for  two  thousand  three  hundred  penoas 
to  bathe  at  one  time,  without  being  seen  by  ooe 
another.  They  were  adorned  with  all  the  cbanns 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  'The  pipes 
for  conveying  the  water  were  of  nlver.  Ktnj 
of  the  lavacra  were  of  predoos  maiUe,  illu- 
minated by  lamps  of  crystaL  Among  the  itatoes 
were  found  the  ilunous  Torso,  and  Herrole  Fameie. 

Bathing  was  certainly  neceBsarr  to  health  ud 
cleanliness  in  a  hot  countrv  like  Italy,  especiafl; 
before  the  use  of  linen  was  known ;  but  these  ya- 
poses  would  have  been  much  bettier  answered  hj 
plunging  into  the  Tiber,  than  by  nang  the  vinn 
bath  in  the  thermae,  which  became  alt^etbert 
point  of  luxury  borrowed  frt>m   the  effemisate 
Asiatics,  and  tended  to  debilitate  the  fibres,  slresdT 
too  much  relaxed  by  the  heat  of  the  dimate.- 
True  it  is,  they  had  baths  of  cool  water  for  die 
summer ;  but  in  general  the^  used  it  milkvinn. 
and  often  perftmied.    They  likewise  indulged  ia 
vapour  baths,  in  order  to  eigoy  a  pleasing  relaxa- 
tion, which  they  likewise  improved  with  odoiif<^ 
ous  ointments.    The  thenns  consisted  of  a  grtat 
variety  of  parts  and  conveniences ;  the  nataliooci 
or  swimmmg  places ;  the  portico,  where  people 
amused  themselves  in  walking,  conversing,  and  dis- 
puting together,  as  Cicero  sa;^8.  In  nortkibmsdtc»- 
JndanUs  £spuiahant;  the  basilicse,  where  the  badiers 
assembled,  before  they  entered,  and  after  they  caoe 
out  of  the  bath ;  the  atiia,  or  ample  courts,  adon«tl 
with  noble  colonnades  of  Nnmidian  marble  asd 
oriental  granite ;  the  ephebia,  where  the  youDg  n^ 
inured  themselves  to  wrestling  and  other  exercisef; 
the  frigidaria,  or  places  kept  cool  byaconstam 
draught  of  air,  promoted  by  the  diqpositioD  and 
number  of  the  windows ;  the  calidaria,  where  the 
water  was  warmed  for  the  baths ;  the  platancnes 
or  delightful  groves  of  sycamore ;  the  sfsdia  f^ 
the  performances  of  the  athletse ;  the  exedrc.  or 
resting-places,  provided  with  seats  for  those  that 
were  weaiy ;  the  palsestrte,  where  every  one  chw< 
that  exercise  which  pleased  him  best ;  the  gymiia- 
sia,  where  poets,  orators,  and  philasophers  recited 
their  works,  and  harangued  for  diversioo;  the 
elcotesia,  where  the  fragrant  oils  and  ointmestt 
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were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  bathers ;  and  the  co- 

nisteria,  where  the  wrestlers  were  smeared  with 

sand  before  they  engaged.  Of  the  thermse  in  Rome, 

some  were  mercenary,  and  some  opened  gratis. 

Marcos  Agrippa,  when  he  was  edile,  opened  one 

hnndred  and  seventy  private  baUis  for  the  use  of 

the  people.    In  the  pablic  baths  where  money  was 

taken,  each  person  paidaqoadrans,  about  the  valne 

of  our  halfpenny,  as  Jnvenal  observes — 

Cadere  Syltrano  porcum  qiudnnte  larari. 

Bat,  after  the  hoar  of  bathing  was  past,  it  sometimes 

cost  a  great  deal  more,  according  to  Martial, 

Balnea  pott  decimam,  lano  oenturaque  potnntur 
Qoadrantea 

Though  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  places 
between  the  first  patrician  and  the  lowest  plebeian, 
yet  the  nobility  used  their  own  silver  and  gold 
plate,  for  washmg,  eating,  and  drinking  in  the  rath, 
togetlier  with  towels  of  the  finest  linen.  Thev 
likewise  make  use  of  the  instrument  called  strigil, 
which  was  a  kind  of  flesh  brush;  a  custom  to  which 
Persios  alludes  in  this  line, 

I  piier,et  atrigllct  Critpini  ad  balnea  defer. 
The  common  people  contented  themselves  with 
sponses.  The  bathing  time  was  from  noon  till  the 
evenuig,  when  the  Romans  ate  their  principal  meaL 
Notice  was  given  by  a  bell,  or  some  such  instru- 
ment, when  the  batos  were  opened,  as  we  learn 
from  Juvenal, 

Rcdde  pilaxn,  loiiat  ■•  thermanun,  ludere  pergii  f 
Tizgfne  via  tola  lotos  abire  domnm. 

There  were  separate  places  for  the  two  sexes ;  and 
iadeed  there  were  baths  opened  for  the  use  of  wo- 
noen  only,  at  the  expense  of  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero,  and  some  other  matrons  of  the  first  quality. 
The  use  of  bathing  was  become  so  habitual  to  the 
eonatitatlons  of  the  Romans,  that  Gralen,  in  his 
bcK^  .De  SamtaU  tuenda,  mentions  a  certain  philo- 
sopher, who,  if  he  intermitted  but  one  day  m  his 
bathing,  was  certainly  attacked  with  a  fever.  In 
order  to  preserve  decorum  in  the  baths,  a  set  of 
laws  and  regulations  were  published,  and  the 
thermse  were  put  under  the  inspection  of  a  censor, 
who  was  generally  one  of  the  first  senators  in 
Rome. — ^A^ppa  Idt  his  gardens  and  baths,  which 
gtood  near  the  Pantheon,  to  the  Roman  people. 
Among  the  statues  that  adorned  them  was  that  of 
a  yoou  naked,  as  going  into  the  bath,  so  elegantly 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Lysippus,  that  Tiberius, 
being  strofok  with  the  beautv  of  it,  ordered  it  to  be 
transferred  into  his  own  palace ;  bat  the  populace 
raised  such  a  clamour  against  him,  that  he  was  tarn 
to  have  it  reconveyed  to  its  former  place.  These 
noble  bsths  were  restored  by  Adrian,  as  we  read 
in  Spartian ;  but  at  present  no  part  of  them  remains. 
With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  old  aque- 
dncts,  I  can  give  you  very  little  satisfaction.  I 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  that  which  conveyed  the 
Aqua  Clandia  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  the 
Piazza  of  the  Lateran. — You  know  there  were  four- 
teen of  those  ancient  aqueducts,  some  of  which 
broog^t  water  to  Rome  from  the  distance  of  fortv 
miles^  The  channels  of  them  were  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  armed  on  horseback ;  and  there- 
fore when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  who 
bad  cat  o£f  the  water,  Belisarius  fortified  them  with 
works,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the 
city  hj  those  conveyances.  After  that  period,  I 
sappoae  Um  ancient  aqueducts  continued  dry,  and 
were  snffered  to  run  to  ruins.  Without  all  doubt 
the  Bo™4»^"*  were  gready  obliged  to  those  benefac- 


tors, who  raised  such  stupendous  works  for  the 
benefit,  as  well  as  the  embelUshment  of  their  city ; 
but  it  might  have  been  supplied  with  the  same  water 
through  pipes  at  one  hundredth  part  of  the  ex- 
pense ;  and  in  that  case  the  enemy  would  not  have 
found  it  such  an  easy  matter  to  cut  it  off.  Those 
popes  who  have  provided  the  modem  city  so  plen- 
tifully with  excellent  water  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  care  and  expense  they  have  bestowed 
in  restoring  the  streams  called  Aqua  Vix^e,  Aqua 
Pelici,  and  Aqua  Paolina,  which  affi>rds  such 
abundiance  of  water  as  would  plentifully  supply  a 
much  larger  city  than  modem  Rome. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  M  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law, 
friend,  and  fiivourite  of  Augustus,  should  at  the 
same  time  have  been  the  idol  of  the  people,  consi- 
dering how  surprisingly  he  exerted  himself  for  the 
emolument,  convenience,  and  pleasure  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  It  was  he  who  first  conducted  this  Aqua 
Virgine  to  Rome.  He  formed  seven  hundred  re- 
servoirs in  this  city ;  erected  one  hundred  and  five 
fountains ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  casteila,  or  con- 
duits, which  works  he  adorned  with  three  hundred 
statues,  and  four  hundred  pillars  of  marble,  in  the 
space  of  one  year.  He  also  brought  into  Rome 
the  Aqua  Julia,  and  restored  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Aqua  Marzia,  which  had  fallen  to  decay.  I  have 
already  observed  the  great  number  of  baths  which 
he  opened  for  the  people,  and  the  magnificent 
thermae,  with  spacious  gardens,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  them  as  a  legacy.  .  But  these  benefac- 
tions, great  and  mumficent  as  they  seem  to  be,  were 
not  Uie  most  important  services  he  performed  for 
the  ci^  of  Rome.  The  common  sewers  were  first 
made  by  order  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  cleanliness,  as  by  way  of  subterra- 
nean drains  to  the  Vilabrum,  which  was  marshy, 
and  in  order  to  carry  off  the  stagnant  water,  which 
remained  in  the  lower  parts  after  heavy  rains. 
The  different  branches  of  these  channels  united  at 
the  Forum,  from  whence  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
their  contents  were  conveyed  into  the  Tiber.  This 
great  cloaca  was  the  work  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
O^er  sewers  were  added  by  Marcus  Cato  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  censors.  All  these  drains 
having  been  choked  up  and  ruinous,  were  cleared 
and  restored  by  Marcus  A^ppa,  who  likewise 
undermined  the  whole  city  with  canals  of  the  same 
kind,  for  carrying  off  the  filth ;  he  strengthened 
and  enlarged  the  Cloaca  Maiima,  so  as  to  make  it 
capable  of  receiving  a  large  cart  loaded  with  hay ; 
and  directed  seven  streams  of  water  into  these  sub- 
terranean passages,  in  order  to  keep  them  always 
clean  and  open.  If,  notwithstanding  all  these  con- 
veniences, Vespasian  was  put  to  great  expense  in 
removing  the  ordure  from  the  public  streets,  we 
have  certainly  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  not  more  cleanly  than  the  modem 
Italians. 

.  After  the  mausolea  of  Augustus  and  Adrian, 
which  I  have  already  mention^  the  most  remark- 
able ancient  sepulchres  at  Rome  are  those  of  Caius 
Cestius  and  Cecilia  Metella.  The  first,  which  stands 
by  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  is  a  beautiful  pyramid, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  still  preserved 
en  tire,  having  a  vaulted  chamber  widiinside,  adorned 
with  some  ancient  painting,  which  is  now  almost 
e£hced  The  building  is  of  brick,  but  cased  with 
marble.  This  Caius  Cestius  had  been  consul,  was 
very  rich,  and  acted  as  one  of  the  seven  Epulone^^ 
who  superintended  the  feast  of  the  gods,  called 
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Lectiatemia  and  Pervigilia.  He  bequeathed  his 
whole  fortune  to  his  mend  M.  Agrippa,  who  was 
to  generous  as  to  gire  it  up  to  the  relations  of  the 
testator.  The  monument  of  Cecilia  Metella,  com- 
monly called  Capo  di  Bove,  is  without  the  walls  on 
the  Via  Appia.  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Me- 
tellus  Creticus,  and  wife  to  Crassus,  who  erected 
this  noble  monument  to  her  memory.  It  consisted 
of  two  orders  or  stories,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
square  of  hewn  stone ;  the  second  was  a  circular 
tower,  haying  a  cornice,  adorned  with  ox  heads  in 
basso-relievo,  a  circumstance  from  which  it  takes 
the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  The  ox  was  supposed 
to  be  a  most  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  bulls  and  oxen,  says,  Hinc  victima  op- 
timcB  ei  lavdatissima  deorum  jiacatio.  This  tower 
was  surmounted  by  a  noble  cupola  or  dom^  en- 
riched with  all  the  ornaments  of  architecture.  The 
door  of  the  building  was  of  brass ;  and  withinside 
the  ashes  of  Cecilia  were  deposited  in  a  fluted  mar- 
ble urn,  of  curious  workmanship,  which  is  still  kept 
in  the  Palazzo  Famese.  At  present  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  raised  so  much  as  to  cover  the  first 
order  of  the  edifice.  What  we  see  is  no  more  than 
the  round  tower,  without  the  dome  and  its  oma- 
ments ;  and  the  following  inscription  still  remains 
near  the  top,  facing  the  Via  Appia : — 

C£CILI.« 
a  CRETICI  p. 
METELLA 
CRASSI. 

Now  we  are  talking  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  I 
shall  conclude  this  letter  with  the  copy  of  a  very 
singular  will,  made  by  Favonius  Jocundus,  who 
died  in  Portugal,  by  wmch  will  the  precise  situation 
of  the  famous  temple  of  Sylvanus  is  ascertained. 

JOCUXDI. 

Eoo  Gallu8  Favoniui  Jocundut  P.  Pavonl  P.  qui  bello  contra 
Virlatum  succubui,  Jocundum  at  Prudentem  Alios,  e  me  et 
Quintia  Fabia  conjuge  mea  ortot,  et  bonorum  Joeundi  patris 
mei,  et  eorum  que  mihi  ipsi  acqulAivi,  baeredev  relinquo;  hac 
taroen  conditione,  ut  ab  urbe  Romana  bur  veniant,  et  osaa 
hie  mea  intra  quinquennium  exportent,  et  via  Latina  condant 
in  lepulchro  jusiu  meo  condito,  et  mea  voluntate*.  in  quo 
velim  neminem  mecum,  neque  lervum  neque  Ubertum, 
Inseri ;  et  velim  ossa  quorumcunque  sepulchre  statim  meo 
eruantur,  et  Jura  Romanorum  serventur,  in  sepulchris  ritu 
mi^orum  retinendis,  juxta  voluntatsm  testatoris;  et  si  seeus 
feeerint,  nisi  legitime  oriantur  causse,  velim  ea  omnia,  quse 
flliis  meis  relinquo,  pro  repa'ando  tempio  del  SyWani,  ifuod 
tub  Vimimali  monia  ut,  attribui ;  manesque  mei  a  pont.  max. 
a  flaminibus  dialibus  qui  in  Capitolio  sunt,  opem  Implorcnt, 
ad  liberorum  meorum  impietatem  ulciscendasQ;  teneantur- 
que  sacerdotes  dei  Sy Irani,  me  in  urbem  refen  <,  et  sepulchro 
me  meo  condere.  Volo  quoque  vemas  quo  domi  roeee  sunt, 
omnes  a  praetore  urbano  liberos,  cum  matribus  dimitti. 
sln^rulisque  llbram  argenti  puri,  et  vestem  unam  dari.  In 
Lasitania  in  agro  ¥111.1181.  Quintilis,  bello  Viriatino. 

My  paper  scarce  affords  room  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  Your  faithful,  &c. 

LETTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

Mice,  March  29.  1765. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  must  not  imagine  I  saw  one 
half  of  the  valuable  pictures  and  statues  of  Rome ; 
there  is  such  a  yast  number  of  both  in  this  capital, 
that  I  might  haye  spent  a  whole  year  in  taking 
eyen  a  transient  view  of  them ;  and,  after  all,  some 
of  them  would  haye  been  oyerlooked.  The  most 
celebrated  pieces,  however,  I  have  seen ;  and  there- 
fore  my  curiosity  is  satisfied.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  the 
nice  discernment  and  delicate  sensibility  of  a  true 
connoisseur,  this  superficial  glimpse  would  have 
served  only  to  whet  my  appetite,  and  detain  me  a 
whole  winter  at  Rome.  In  my  progress  through 
the  Vatican,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  School 


of  Athens,  by  Raphael,  a  piece  which  hath  rafferad 
from  the  dampness  of  the  air.  The  four  bovs 
attending  to  the  demonstration  of  a  matbematicaB 
are  admirably  varied  in  the  expression.  Mr.  Webb'i 
criticism  on  this  artist  is  certainly  just  He  vu 
perhaps  the  best  ethic  painter  that  ever  the  world 
produced.  No  man  ever  expressed  the  seotimeots 
so  happily  in  visage,  attitude  and  gesture;  bat  be 
seems  to  nave  had  too  much  phlegm  to  strike  off 
the  grand  passions,  or  reach  the  sablime  parts  of 
painting.  He  has  the  serenity  of  Virgil,  but  vasts 
the  fire  of  Homer.  There  is  nothing  in  bis  Pkr- 
nassus  which  struck  me,  but  the  ludieroos  im- 
propriety of  Apollo's  playing  upon  a  fiddle,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  nine  Mnses. 

The  Last  Judgment,  by  Bnonaroti,  in  the  diapel 
of  Sixtus  IV.  produced  to  my  eye  the  same  sort  nf 
confusion  that  perplexes  my  ear  at  a  grandcoDeert, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  instruments,  or 
rather,  when  a  number  of  people  are  talking  iD 
at  once.  I  was  pleased  widi  the  strength  of  ex- 
pression exhibited  in  single  figures,  and  sepsra:e 
groups ;  but  the  whole  together  is  a  mere  mob, 
without  subordination,  keeping,  or  repose.  A 
painter  ought  to  avoid  all  subjects  that  require  i 
multiplicity  of  groups  and  figures ;  because  it  ii 
not  in  the  power  of  that  art  to  unite  a  great  number 
in  one  pomt  of  view,  so  as  to  maintain  that  de- 
pendence which  they  ought  to  have  upou  ooe 
another.  Michael  Angelo,  with  all  his  skill  la 
anatomy,  his  correctness  of  design,  his  grand  com- 
position, his  fire  and  force  of  expression,  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  idea  of  grace.  One  voold 
imagine  he  had  chosen  his  kings,  heroes,  cardioaLs 
and  prelates,  from  among  the.^icdbm  of  Bome; 
that  he  reaUy  drew  his  Jesus  on  the  cross,  from  tb< 
agonies  of  some  vulgar  assassin  expiring  oo  tb« 
wheel ;  and  that  the  originals  of  his  Baml^  ^ 
their  mothers,  were  literally  found  in  a  stable,  h. 
the  Sala  Regia,  from  whence  the  Systian  chapel  is 
detached,  we  see,  among  other  exploits  of  Caiboi^^ 
heroes,  a  representation  of  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Faris,Thonlou8e,and  other  ptrti  of  Ft3M«, 
on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  thus  described  io^ 
Ducrizume  di  Roma,  **  Nella  prima  pitton,  espniw 
Greorgio  Vasari  Tistoria  del  Coligni,  grand'  aonragli^ 
di  FraQcia,  che  come  capo  de  re&lli  e  de^^  Ugoootc. 
fu  ucciso ;  e  nel'  altra  vicina,  la  strange  &tta  iii 
Farigi,  e  nel  regno,  de  rebelli,  e  degV  UgonottL"  ''b 
the  first  picture,  George  Vasari  represents  tbebi^ 
of  CoUgni,  high  admiral  of  France,  who  vas  slain  as 
head  of  the  rebels  and  Huguenots ;  and  m  another 
near  it,  the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  the  rebels  s&d 
Huguenots  in  Fans  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom." 
Thus  the  court  of  Rome  hath  employed  their  aitin^ 
to  celebrate  and  perpetuate,  as  a  meritorious  actioB. 
the  most  perfidious,  cruel,  and  infiuraoos  massacre, 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

I  need  not  mention  the  two  equestrian  statues « 
Gonstantine  the  Great  and  Charlemagoe,  vbick 
stand  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ^reat  portico  of  St 
Peter's  church ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  them 
which  particularly  engaged  my  attention.  The 
sleeping  Cleopatra,  as  you  enter  the  court  of  the 
Belvidere,  in  the  Vatican,  ik  much  admired ;  hot  I 
was  better  pleased  with  the  ApoUo,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  statue  that  ever  was  fonned 
Tlie  Nile,  which  lies  in  the  open  court,  surmounted 
with  the  littie  children,  has  mfinite  merit;  bat  i» 
much  damaged,  and  altogether  neglected.  Whether 
it  is  the  same  described  in  Fliny,  as  haviBg  bees 
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placed  by  Vespaaian  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  I  do 
not  know.  The  sixteen  children  phiying  about  it 
denoted  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  which  never  rose 
above  sixteen  cubits.  As  for  the  fiunous  group  of 
Laocoon,  it  surpassed  my  expectation.  It  was  not 
without  reason  that  Buonarotti  called  it  a  portentous 
work,  and  Pliny  has  done  it  no  more  than  justice  in 
saying  it  is  the  most  excellent  piece  that  ever  was 
cat  in  marble ;  and  yet  the  famous  Flavins  Ursini 
is  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  same  statue  which 
Pliny  described.  His  reasons  mentioned  by  Mount- 
&ucon  are  these :— The  statues  described  hj  Pliny 
were  of  one  stone ;  but  these  are  not  Antomoli,  the 
antiquary,  has  in  his  possession  pieces  of  Laocoon's 
snakes  which  were  found  in  the  ground  where  the 
baths  of  Titus  actually  stood,  agreeably  to  Pliny, 
who  says,  these  statues  were  placed  in  the  buildings 
of  Titos.  Be  that  as  it  ma^,  the  work  which  we 
now  see  does  honour  to  antiquity.  As  you  have 
seen  innumerable  copies  and  casts  of  it  in  marble, 
plaster,  copper,  lead,  drawings,  and  prints,  and  read 
the  deiicription  of  it  in  Keyslar,  and  twenty  other 
books  of  travels,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the 
subject ;  but  that  neither  they  nor  I,  nor  any  other 
person,  could  say  too  much  in  its  praise.  It  is  not 
<ff  one  piece  indeed.  In  that  particular,  Pliny  him- 
self might  be  mistaken.  **  Opus  omnibus  ei  pictura 
tt  statuaria  artis  praponendum,  JEx  uno  lapide  eum 
€t  libero*  draamumque  mirabiles  nexus  de  concilii  sen- 
tentia^ecerewmmi artifices"  Buonarotti  discovered 
the  jominf^  though  they  were  so  artfully  concealed 
as  to  be  invisible.  Tnis  amazing  group  is  the 
work  of  three  Rhodian  sculptors,  called  Agesander, 
Polydore,  and  Athenodorus,  and  was  found  in  the 
ThermsB  of  Titus  Vespasian,  still  supposing  it  to 
be  the  true  antique.  As  for  the  torso,  or  mutilated 
trunk  of  a  statue,  which  is  called  ^e  School  of 
Michael  Angelo,  I  had  not  time  to  consider  it 
attentively,  nor  taste  enough  to  perceive  its  beauties 
at  finst  sight.  The  famous  horses  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
before  the  Pope's  palace,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  emulation  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
I  have  seen,  and  likewise  those  in  the  front  of  the 
Capitol,  wiUk  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
but  what  pleased  me  infinitely  more  than  all  of 
them  together,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Corinthian 
brass,  standing  in  the  middle  of  this  piazza,  (I  mean 
at  the  Capitol,)  said  to  represent  the  emperor 
Irfarcus  Aurelius.  Others  suppose  it  was  intended 
for  Lucius  Verus ;  a  third  set  of  antiquaries  contend 
for  Lucius  Septimius  Severus;  and  a  fourth  for 
Coostantine,  because  it  stood  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Lateran  palace  built  by  that  emperor,  from  whence 
Pope  Paul  III.  caused  it  to  be  removed  to  the 
CapitoL  I  considered  the  trophy  of  Marius  as  a 
very  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  and  admired  the 
two  sphinxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  this  piazza,  as  the  only  good  representation  of 
life  I  had  ever  seen  from  Fg^t :  for  the  two  idols 
of  that  country,  which  stand  in  the  ^und  floor  of 
the  musetun  of  the  Capitol,  and  mdeed  all  the 
Egyptian  statues  in  the  Camera  Egyptiaca  of  this 
very  building,  are  such  monstrous  misrepresenta- 
tions of  nature,  that  they  never  could  have  obtained 
a  place  among  the  statues  of  Rome,  except  as 
curiottties  of  foreign  superstition,  or  on  account  of 
the  materials,  as  they  are  generally  of  basaltes, 
porphyry,  or  oriental  granite. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  court  of  this  museum, 
fronting  the  entrance,  is  a  handsome  fountain,  with 
the  statue  of  a  river-god  reclining  on  his  urn.   This 


is  no  other  than  the  famous  Marsorio,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  found  in  Martis  Foro.  It  is 
remarkable  only  as  being  the  convevance  of  the 
answers  to  the  satires  which  are  found  pasted  upon 
P^uin,  another  mutilated  statue,  standing  at  the 
comer  of  a  street 

The  marble  coffin,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  ashes  of  Alexander  Secerns,  which  we  find  in 
one  of  those  apartments,  is  a  curious  antiquep 
valuable  for  its  sculpture  in  basso-relievo,  especially 
for  the  figures  on  the  cover,  representing  that 
emperor  and  his  mother  Julia  Mammea. 

1  was  sorry  I  had  not  time  to  consider  the  an- 
cient plan  of  Rome,  disposed  in  six  classes,  on  the 
stair-case  of  this  museum,  which  was  brought 
hither  from  a  temple  that  stood  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  now  called  Campo  Vaecinu. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  in  me  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  tiiie  vast  collection  of  marbles,  basso-relievos, 
inscriptions,  urns,  busts,  and  statnei^  which  are 
placed  in  the  upper  apartments  of  this  edifice.  I 
saw  them  but  once,  and  then  I  was  struck  with  the 
following  particuku^  A  Bacchanalian  drunk ;  a 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  at  least  equal  to  that  in  the" 
gallery  at  Florence;  an  old  praficOy  or  hired 
mourner,  venr  much  resembling  those  wrinkled 
hags  still  employed  in  IreUmd,  and  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotiand,  to  sing  the  coronach  at  fimerals,  in 
praise  of  the  deceased ;  the  famous  Antinous,  an 
elegant  figure,  which  Poussin  studied  as  the  canon 
or  rule  of  symmetry ;  the  two  fawns ;  and,  above 
all,  the  mirmiOone,  or  dyin^  gladiator ;  the  attitude 
of  the  body,  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
the  elegance  of  the  limbs,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
muscles,  in  this  statue,  are  universally  admired; 
but  the  execution  of  the  back  is  incredibly  delicate. 
The  course  of  the  muscles  called  hngissimi  dorsi 
are  so  naturally  marked  and  tenderly  executed, 
that  the  marble  actually  emulates  the  softness  of 
flesh ;  and  you  may  count  all  the  spines  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  raising  up  the  skin  as  in  the  living  body ; 
yet  this  statue,  with  all  its  merit,  seems  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  of  Ctesilas,  as  des- 
cribed by  Pliny,  who  says  the  expresaon  of  it  was 
such,  as  appears  altogether  incredible.  In  the 
court,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Capitol,  there  is 
an  admirable  statue  of  a  lion  devouring  a  horse* 
which  was  found  by  the  gate  of  Ostia,  near  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius ;  and  here  on  the  left 
hand,  under  a  colonnade,  is  what  they  call  the 
Columna  Rostrata,  erected  in  honour  of  Caius 
Duilius,  who  first  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians 
by  sea.  But  this  is  a  modem  pillar,  with  the  old 
inscription,  which  is  so  defaced  as  not  to  be  legible. 
Among  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  and  saloon  above, 
what  pleased  me  most  was  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
of  Guido  l^eni ;  and  the  wolf  suckling  Romulus 
and  Remus,  by  Rubens.  The  court  of  the  Palazzo 
Famese  is  surrounded  with  antique  statues,  among 
which  the  most  celebrated  are,  the  Flora,  with  a 
most  delicate  drapery ;  the  gladiator,  with  a  dead 
boy  over  his  shoulder;  the  Hercules,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Nemean  lion;  but  that  which  the 
connoisseurs  justly  esteem  above  the  rest,  is  the 
Hercules,  bv  Glycon,  which  jou  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  by  the  great  reputation  it  has  acquired. 
This  admirable  statue  having  been  found  without 
the  legs,  these  were  supplied  by  Gulielmo  de  la 
Porta,  so  happily,  that  when  afterwards  the  original 
limbs  were  discovered,  Michael  Angelo  preferred 
the  modem  ones,  both  in  grace  and  proportion} 
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and  they  have  been  retained  accordingly.  In  a 
)ittle  hoose  or  shed  behind  the  court,  ia  preserved 
the  wonderful  groupe  of  Dirce,  commonly  called  the 
Toro  Famese,  which  was  brought  hither  from  the 
Thenns  Caracalla.  There  is  such  spirit,  ferocity, 
and  indignant  resistance  expressed  in  the  bull,  to 
whose  horns  Diroe  is  tied  by  the  hair,  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  thing  like  it,  either  upon  canvass,  or 
-n  stone.  The  statues  of  ^e  two  brothers  endea- 
V  curing  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  are  beautiftil 
figures  finelv  contrasted ;  and  the  rope,  which  one 
of  them  holds  in  a  sort  of  loose  coil,  is  so  surpri- 
singly  chiseled,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it  is  of 
stone.  As  for  Dirce  herself,  she  seems  to  be  but  a 
subaltern  character;  but  there  is  a  dog  upon  his 
hind  legs  barking  at  the  bull,  which  is  much  admired. 
This  amazing  groupe  was  cut  out  of  one  stone, 
by  Appollonius  and  Tauriscus,  two  sculptors  of 
Rhodes ;  and  is  mentioned  bv  Pliny  in-  the  thirty- 
sixth  book  of  his  Natural  History.  All  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  art  which  have  come  down  to 
us  fh>m  antionity,  are  the  productions  of  Greek 
artists.  The  Romans  had  taste  enough  to  admire 
the  arts  of  Greece,  as  plainly  appears  by  the  great 
collections  they  made  of  their  statues  and  pictures, 
as  well  as  by  adopting  their  architecture  and  music 
But  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  any  Roman 
who  made  a  great  figure  either  as  a  painter  or  a 
statuary.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  those  professions 
were  not  honourable  in  Rome,  because  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  even  rhetoric,  physic,  and 
philosophy,  were  practised  and  taught  by  slaves. 
The  arts  were  always  honoured  and  revered  at 
Rome,  even  when  the  professors  of  them  happened 
to  be  slaves  by  the  accidents  and  iniquity  of  fortune. 
The  business  of  painting  and  statnarv  was  so  pro- 
fitable, that  in  a  free  republic  like  that  of  Rome, 
they  must  have  been  greedily  embraced  Inr  a  great 
number  of  individuals.  But  in  all  probability  tbe 
Roman  soil  produced  no  extraordinary  genius  for 
those  arts.  Like  the  Enalish  of  this  day,  they 
made  a  figure  in  poetry,  history,  and  ethics ;  but 
the  excellence  of  painting,  scul^rture,  architecture, 
and  music,  they  never  coidd  attain.  Li  the  Palazzo 
Picchini,  I  saw  three  beantiiul  figures,  the  cele- 
brated statues  of  Meleager,  the  boar  and  do^; 
together  with  a  wolf^  of  excellent  workmanship. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Aneelo, 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  Vincula,  I  beheld 
with  pleasure ;  ns  well  as  that  of  Chiist,  by  the 
same  hand,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  bopra 
Minerva.  The  right  foot,  covered  with  bronze 
^t,  is  much  kissed  by  the  devotees.  I  suppose  it 
is  looked  upon  as  a  specific  for  the  tootnache; 
for  I  saw  a  cavalier  in  years  and  an  old  woman, 
successively  rub  their  gums  upon  it,  with  the  ap- 
Iiearanoe  of  the  most  painflil  perseverance. 

Ton  need  not  doubt  but  that  I  went  to  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Montorio,  to  view  the  celebrated 
transfiguration^  by  R^hael,  which,  if  it  was  mine, 
I  would  cut  in  two  parts.  The  three  figures  in  the 
air  attract  the  eye  so  strongly,  that  little  or  no  at- 
tention is  paid  to  those  below  on  the  mountain.  I 
apprehend  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  that  keeping  and  dependence  which 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  die  msposition  of  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture.  Hie  groupes 
seem  to  be  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
The  extraordinary  merit  of  this  piece,  I  imagine, 
oonsists  not  only  in  the  expression  of  divinity  on  the 
Ace  of  Christ,  hot  also  in  the  luiprising  hghtness 


of  the  figure,  that  hovers  like  a  beantiful  eibus- 
tion  in  the  air.  In  the  church  of  St  Lake,  I  v» 
not  at  all  struck  with  the  picture  of  that  saint  drav 
ing  the  portrait  of  the  Y  irsin  Marr,  although  it  it  ad- 
mired  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Ra|AiaeL  Indeed 
it  made  so  httle  impression  upon  me,  that  I  do  oo( 
even  remember  the  disposition  of  the  figures.  The 
altar-piece,  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Romauldus,  would  have  more  merit,  if  the  fignn  oi 
the  saint  hbnself  had  more  consequence,  sad  was 
represented  in  a  stronger  light  InuiePslazzoBor- 
ghese  I  chiefiy  admired  the  foQowing  pieces.  A  Ye* 
nus  with  two  nymphs,  and  another  with  Cnind,botk 
by  Titian ;  an  excellent  Roman  'Piety,  by  Leonsrdo 
da  Vinci,  and  the  celebrated  Muse,  by  Dmninechiin, 
which  is  a  fine,  jolly,  buxom  figure.  At  tbe  psbce 
of  Colonna  Connestabile,  I  was  charmed  with  tke 
Herodias,  by  Guido  Rheni ;  a  young  Christ  nd  t 
Madonna,  by  Raphael ;  and  mar  landscapes,  tvo 
by  Claude  liorraine,  and  the  other  two  by  SalTator 
Rosa.  In  the  paltueUa^  or  summer-hooae  belooging 
to  the  Pftlasso  Rospigliosi,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
contemplating  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  the  coloon  of 
which  still  remain  in  high  perfection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  report  th^  the  piece  is  spoiled  br 
the  dampness  of  the  apartment  The  print  of  this 
picture,  by  Freg,  with  all  its  merit  convrp  bat  aa 
imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  originaL  In 
the  Palazzo  Barberini,  there  is  a  great  ooUection  of 
marbles  and  pictures :  among  the  first  I  "^f**  *^' 
tracted  by  a  beautiful  statue  of  Venus ;  a  skeping 
fiiwn,  of  curious  workmanship ;  a  charming  Bscchoi. 
l^ing  on  an  ancient  sculpture,  and  thefiuunisKar- 
cissus.  Of  the  pictures,  what  gave  me  most  plesHiR 
was  the  Magdalen  of  Guido^  infinitely  supeiior  to 
that  by  Le  Brun  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelito  tt 
FSris;  the  Virgin  by  Titian;  a  Madonna  bj 
Raphael,  but  not  comparable  to  that  which  is  in  the 
Palazzo  de  Pitti,  at  Florence ;  and  the  d«atb  of 
Germanicus,  by  Poussin,  which  I  take  to  be  one  «f 
the  best  pieces  in  this  great  collection.  In  tbe 
Palazzo  Falconeri,  there  is  a  beautiful  St  Cecilia, 
by  Guercino ;  a  holv  family  by  Raphael ;  and  a  fM 
expresnve  figure  of  St  Peter  weejung,  by  Doou- 
nechino.  In  the  P&lazzo  Altieii  I  adiaiired  a 
picture,  by  Carlo  Maratti,  representing  a  saist 
calling  down  lightning  from  heaven  to  desiroj 
blasphemers.  It  was  the  figure  &t  the  saint  I  ad- 
mired, merely  as  a  portrait  The  execution  of  tbe 
other  parts  was  tame  enough ;  perhaps  thej  wen 
purposely  kept  down  in  order  to  preserve  the  im- 
portance of  the  principal  figure.  I  imagine  Salvstor 
Kosa  would  have  made  a  different  disposition  co 
the  same  sulject ;  that  smidst  the  darknesi  of  a 
tempest,  he  would  have  illuminated  the  blasphemer 
with  the  flash  of  lightningby  which  he  wasde^yed ; 
this  would  have  thrown  a  dismal  gleam  npoo  hb 
countenance,  distorted  by  the  horror  of  his  sitastioo, 
as  well  as  by  the  effects  of  the  fire;  and  rendered 
the  whole  scene  dreadftilly  pietsresque  In  tbe 
same  palace  I  saw  the  &mous  Holy  I^smily,  by  Or- 
regio,  which  he  left  unfinished,  aind  no  other  artist 
would  undertake  to  supply,  fbr  what  reason  Iksov 
not  Here  too  is  a  Judgment  of  Puis,  by  Titias, 
which  is  reckoned  a  very  valuable  pieoa  In  tbe 
Pftlazzo  Odescalchi,  there  is  a  Holy  Tvaaij  bj 
Buonarotti,  and  another  by  Raphael,  both  ooonted 
excellent  though  in  very  oUfermt  styles,  extrenielT 
characteristic  dT  those  two  great  rival  artista 

If  I  was  sillv  enough  to  make  a  parade^  I  inif^ 
mention  some  hondr^  more  of  marbles  and  pie- 
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tores  which  I  really  saw  at  Rome,  and  even  eke 
oat  that  number  with  a  huge  list  of  those  I  did  not 
see ;  bat,  whatever  Tanity  I  may  have,  it  has  not 
taken  this  torn ;  and  1  assure  you,  apon  my  word 
and  bonoar,  I  have  described  nothing  bat  what 
actoall^  fell  under  my  own  obserratioiL  As  for 
my  critical  remarks,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
them  too  superficial  uid  capricious  to  belong  to  any 
cither  person  but  your  humble  servant. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH 

Nice,  April  1, 1765. 

Dbab  Sn, — ^I  have  nothing  to  communicate 
tooching  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  which,  wiih 
respect  to  the  apartments  and  their  ornaments,  is 
undoabtedly  magnificent  The  number  of  books  it 
contains  does  not  exceed  forty  thousand  volumes, 
which  are  all  concealed  from  the  view,  and  locked 
np  in  presses ;  as  for  the  manuscripts,  I  saw  none 
bat  such  as  are  commonly  represented  to  strangers 
of  oar  nation,  some  veij  old  copies  of  Vinil  and 
Terence,  two  or  three  missals  curiously  illuminated, 
the  book  de  Septem  Sacramentis,  written  in  Latin 
by^  Henry  VIII.  against  Luther,  and  some  of  that 
prince's  love  le^rs  to  Anne  Boleyn.  I  likewise 
visited  the  Libreria  Casanetense,  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  the  church  called  S.  J^uria  Sopra 
Minerva.  I  had  a  recommendation  to  the  principal 
librarian,  a  Dominican  fnar,  who  received  me  very 
politely,  and  regaled  me  with  a  sight  of  several 
carious  MSS.  of  the  classics. 

Having  satisfied  my  cariosity  at  Rome,  I  prepared 
for  my  departure,  and,  as  the  road  between  Radico- 
sani  and  Montefiascone  is  very  stony  and  disagree- 
able, I  asked  the  banker  Baraui  if  ihere  was  not  a 
better  way  of  returning  to  Florence,  expressing  a 
desire  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  cascade  of  Temi. 
He  assured  me  that  the  road  by  Temi  was  forty 
miles  shorter  than  the  other,  much  more  si^e  and 
easy,  and  accommodated  with  exceeding  good 
anberges.  Had  I  taken  the  trouble  to  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  map,  I  must  have  seen  that  the  road 
by  Temi,  instead  of  being  forty  mUes  shorter,  was 
mach  longer  than  the  other ;  but  this  was  not  the 
only  mistake  of  Signor  BairazsL  Great  part  of 
this  way  lies  over  steep  mountains,  or  along  Uie  side 
of  precijnces,  which  render  travelling  in  a  carriage 
exceeding  tedious,  dreadful,  and  dimgerous ;  and 
as  for  the  public  houses,  they  are  in  all  respects  the 
most  execrable  that  ever  I  entered.  I  will  venturo 
to  sa^  that  a  common  prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea, 
or  King's  Bench,  is  more  cleanly  and  commodiously 
lodged  than  we  were  in  many  places  on  this  road. 
The  houses  are  abominably  nasty,  and  generally 
destitute  of  provision ;  when  eatables  were  found 
we  were  almost  poisoned  by  their  cookery  *,  their 
beds  were  without  curtains  or  bedstead,  and  their 
«rindow8  without  glass ;  and  for  this  sort  of  enter- 
lainment  we  paid  as  much  as  if  we  had  been 
genteelly  lodged,  and  sumptuously  treated.  I  repeat 
It  again,  of  sll  the  people  I  evor  knew,  the  Italians 
are  the  most  villanously  rapacious.  The  first  day, 
having  passed  Civita  Castellana,  a  small  town 
standmg  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  put  up  at  what 
was  called  an  excellent  inn,  woere  cardinals, 
]»elates,  and  princes,  often  lodged.  Being  meagre 
day,  there  was  nothing  butbr^iid,  eggs,  and  ancho- 
vies, in  the  house.  I  went  to  bed  without  supper, 
and  lay  in  a  pallet,  where  I  was  half  devoured  by 
vermin.    Next  day,  our  road,  in  some  places,  lay 


along  precipices,  which  overhang  the  Nera  or  Nar, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  white  foam,  and  the 
sulphurous  quality  of  its  waters, 

SnlAirea  Nar  slbus  aqui,  fontetqae  Yelinl. 

It  is  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  which  runs  not  fiur 
fh>m  hence  into  the  Tiber.  Passing  Utricoli, 
near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ocricoli,  and  the  ro- 
mantic town  of  Nami,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
still  seen  standing  one  arch  of  the  stupendous 
bridge  built  by  Augustus  CsBsar,  we  arrived  at 
Temi,  and  hiring  a  couple  of  chaises  before  dinner, 
went  to  see  the  fimious  Cascata  delle  Marmore, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  We  as- 
cended a  steep  mountain  by  a  narrow  rcod,  formed 
for  a  considerable  way  alon^  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, at  the  bottom  of  which  brawls  the  furious 
river  Nera,  after  having  received  Uie  Velino.  This 
last  is  the  stream  which,  running  from  the  Lago  delle 
Marmore,  forms  the  cascade  by  fidling  over  a  preci- 
pice about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Such 
a  body  of  water  rushing  down  the  mountain  ;  the 
smoke,  vapour,  and  thick  white  mist  which  it 
raises ;  the  double  rainbow  which  these  particles 
continually  exhibit  while  the  sun  shines;  the  deafen- 
ing sound  of  the  cataract ;  the  vicini^  of  a  great 
number  of  other  stupendous  rocks  and  precipices, 
with  the  dashing,  boiling,  and  foaming  of  Uie  two 
rivers  below,  produce  altogether  an  object  of  tre- 
mendous sublimity ;  yet  great  part  of  its  effect  is 
lost  for  want  of  a  proper  point  of  view  from  wM^ 
it  might  be  contemplated.  The  cascade  would 
appear  much  more  astonislung  were  it  not  in  some 
measuro  eclipsed  by  the  superior  height  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  You  have  not  a  front  per- 
spective, but  are  obliged  to  view  it  obliquely  on  one 
side,  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which 
cannot  be  approached  without  horror.  This  station 
might  be  rendered  much  more  accessible,  and  alto- 
gether secure,  for  the  expense  of  four  or  five 
zequines ;  and  a  small  tax  might  be  levied  for  the 
purpose  from  travellers  by  the  aubergiste  at  Temi, 
who  lets  his  calasses  for  half  a  zequine  a-piece 
to  those  that  aro  curious  to  see  this  phenomenon. 
Besides  the  two  postillions  whom  I  paid  for  this  ex- 
cursion, at  the  rate  of  one  stage  in  posting,  there  was 
a  fellow  who  posted  himself  behind  one  of  the  chaises, 
by  way  of  going  to  point  out  the  different  views 
of  the  cascade ;  and  his  demand  amounted  to  four 
or  five  pauls.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tortion of  those  vilknous  publicans,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  for  a  dinner  and  supper,  which  even  hun- 
^r  could  not  tempt  us  to  eat,  and  a  night*s  lodghig 
m  three  trackle  beds,  I  paid  eighty  pauls,  amounting 
to  forty  shilling  sterling.  You  ask  me  why  I  sub- 
mitted to  such  imposition  ?  I  will  tell  you— I  have 
more  than  once  in  my  travels  made  a  formal  com- 
plaint of  the  exorbitancy  of  a  publican,  to  the  ma- 
gistrate of  the  place ;  but  I  never  received  any 
satisfaction,  and  have  lost  abundance  of  time.  Had 
I  proceeded  to  manual  correction,  I  should  have 
alarmed  and  terrified  the  women.  Had  I  peremp- 
torily refused  to  pay  the  sum  total,  the  landloxd, 
who  was  the  postmaster,  would  not  have  supplied 
me  with  horses  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  I  tried 
the  experiment  at  May  in  France,  where  I  put  my- 
self into  a  violent  passion,  had  abundance  of  trou- 
ble, was  detained  till  it  was  almost  night,  and  after 
all  found  myself  obliged  to  submit,  furnishing  at 
the  same  time  matter  of  infinite  triumph  to  the  mobb 
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which  had  sarronnded  the  coach,  and  ioterested 
themselves  warmly  in  fiiyour  of  their  townsman. 
If  some  jroong  patriot,  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
would  ti^e  the  trouble,  as  often  as  he  is  imposed 
upon  by  the  road  in  travelling,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  fountain-head,  and  prefer  a  regular  complaint 
tr>  the  comptroller  of  the  posts,  either  in  France  or 
Italy,  he  would  have  ample  satisfaction,  and  do  great 
service  to  the  community.  Temi  is  an  agreeable 
town,  pretty  well  built,  and  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Nera, 
whence  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  Interamna. 
Here  is  an  agreeable  piazza,  where  stands  a  church 
that  was  of  old  a  heathen  temple.  There  are  some 
valuable  paintings  in  the  church.  The  people  are 
said  to  be  very  civil,  and  provisions  to  be  ex- 
tremely cheap.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Em- 
peror Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the  historian  of  the  same 
name.  In  our  journey  from  hence  to  Spoleto,  we 
passed  over  a  high  mountain  (I  think  it  is  called 
Somna,)  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  addi- 
tional horses  to  the  carriage,  and  the  road  winds 
along  a  precipice,  which  is  equally  dangerous 
and  dreadful.  We  passed  through  part  of  Spoleto, 
the  capital  of  Umbna,  which  is  a  pretty  large  city. 
Of  this,  however,  I  can  give  no  other  account  from 
my  own  observation,  but  that  I  saw  at  a  distance 
the  famous  Gothic  aqueduct  of  brick.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Addison  as  a  structure  which,  for 
the  height  of  its  arches,  is  not  equalled  by  any 
thing  in  Europe.  The  road  from  hence  to  Foligno, 
where  we  lay,  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  lies  through 
a  delightful  plain,  laid  out  into  beautiful  enclosures, 
abounding  with  wine,  oil,  com,  and  cattle,  and 
watered  by  the  pastoral  streams  of  the  famous 
river  Clitumnus,  which  takes  its  rise  in  three  or 
four  separate  rivulets  issuing  from  a  rock  near  the 
highway.  On  the  right  hand,  we  saw  several  towns 
situated  on  rimng  grounds,  and,  among  the  rest, 
that  of  Aflsisio,  fiimous  for  the  birth  of  St  Francis, 
whose  body,  being  here  deposited,  occasions  a  great 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  We  met  a  Roman  princess 
going  thither  with  a  grand  retinue,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  she  had  made,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
her  health.  Foligno,  the  Fulginium  of  the  ancients, 
is  a  small  town,  not  unpleasant,  lying  in  the  midst 
of  mulberry  plantations,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields, 
and  built  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Topino. 
In  choosing  our  beds  at  the  inn,  I  perceived  one 
chamber  locked,  and  desired  it  might  be  opened ; 
upon  which  the  cameriere  declared,  with  some  re- 
luctance, *'  Beaogna  dire  a  «u*  excelUnza ;  pocofa, 
che  una  bestia  e  morta  in  qitesta  camera  e  mm  e  ancvra 
Uutrata,"  When  I  inquired  what  beast  it  was,  he 
replied,  **  Un  eretico  Jngkte.^*  I  suppose  he  would 
not  have  made  so  free  with  our  country  and  reli- 
gion, if  he  had  not  taken  us  for  German  Catholics, 
iis  we  afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  R— L  Next 
day  we  crdssed  the  Tiber  over  a  handsome  bridge, 
and  in  mounting  the  steep  hill  upon  which  the  city 
of  Perugia  stands,  our  horses  being  exhausted,  were 
dragged  backwards,  by  the  weight  of  the  carriage, 
to  the  very  ed^  of  a  precipice,  where  happilyfor 
us,  a  man  passing  that  way,  placed  a  large  stone 
behind  one  of  the  wheels,  which  stopped  tiieir 
motion,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  all  dashed 
in  pieces.  We  had  another  ugly  hill  to  ascend 
within  the  city,  which  was  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  the  other.  But  the  postillions  and 
the  other  beasts  made  such  efforts,  that  we  mounted 
without  the  least  stop,  to  the  summit,  where  we 


found  ourselves  in  a  large  piazza,  where  the 
are  always  changed.     There  being  no  relays  at 
the  post,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  the  whole  day  and 
night  at  Perugia,  which  is  a  considerable  city, 
'built  upon  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  adorned  with  some 
elegant  fountains,  and  several  handsome  charches, 
containing  some  valuable  pictures  by  Gnido^  Ra- 
phael, and  his  master  Pietro  Pemgino,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  place.    The  next  stage  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  which  was  the  Tnrasimene  of 
the  ancients,  a  beautiful  piece  of  water,aboTe  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  havingthree  islands,  aboaod- 
ing  with  excellent  fish.     Upon  a  peninsula  of  it 
there  is  a  town  and  castle.    It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  consul  Flaminius  was  totally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  HannibaL     From 
Perugia  to  Florence,  the  posts  are  all  double,  and 
the  road  is  so  bad,  that  we  never  could  travel  aiboTe 
eight-and-twenty  miles  a  day.     We  were  olien 
obliged  to  quit  the  carriage,  and  walk  np  steep 
mountains ;  and  the  way  in  general  was  so  unequal 
and  stony,  that  we  were  jolted  even  to  the  danger 
of  our  lives.    I  never  felt  any  sort  of  exercise  cr 
fatigue  so  intolerable ;  and  I  did  not  fisil  to  bestow 
an  hundred  benedictions  per  diem  upon  the  banker 
Barazzi,  by  whose  advice  we  had  taken  this  road ; 
yet  there  was  no  remedy  but  patience.      If  the 
coach  had  not  been  incredibly  strong,  it  most  have 
been  shattered  to  pieces.    The  fifth  night  we  passed 
at  a  place  called  Camoccia,  a  miseraUe  cabaret, 
where  we  were  f^  to  cook  our  own  supper,  and 
lay  in  a  musty  chamber,  which  had  never  known 
a  fire,  and  indeed  had  nafire-place,  and  where  wenm 
the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  rats.  Next  day  one  of 
the  irons  of  the  coach  gave  war  at  Arezzoi,  where 
we  were  detained  two  hours  oefore  it  conld  be 
accommodated.    I  mi^ht  have  taken  this  opporta- 
nity  to  view  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Etntseaa 
amphitheatre,  and  the  temple  of  Hercules,  described 
by  the  cavalier  Lorenzo  Guazzesi,  as  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place.    But  the  blacksmith 
assured  me  his  work  would  be  finished  in  a  few 
minutes ;  and  as  I  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  disagreeable 
journey,  I  chose  to  suppress  my  cnriodty,  rather 
than  be  the  occasion  of  a  moment*s  delay.    But  aH 
the  nights  we  had  hitherto  passed,  were  comfort- 
able in  comparison  to  this,  which  we  suffered  at  a 
small  village,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.   The  house  was  dismal  and  dirty  beyond  all 
description ;  the  bedclothes  filthy  enough  to  turn  the 
stomach  of  a  muleteer ;  and  the  victuals  cooked  is 
such  a  manner,  that  even  a  Hottentot  could  not 
have  beheld   them  without  loathing.     We  had 
sheets  of  our  own,  which  were  spread  npon  a  mat- 
trass,  and  here  I  took  my  repose,  wrapped  io  a 
^eat  coat,  if  that  could  be  called  repose,  which  was 
mterrupted  by  the  innumerable  stings  of  vermin.  Io 
the  morning,  I  was  seized  with  a  dangeroos  fit  of  the 
hooping-coagh,  which  terrified  my  wife,  alarmed 
my  people,  and  brought  the  whole  community  into 
the  house.    I  had  undergone  just  such  another  at 
Paris,  about  a  year  before,    lliis  forenoon  one  of 
our  coach  wheels  flew  off  in  the  n^hboorhood  of 
Ancisa,  a  small  town,  where  we  were  detained 
above  two  hours  by  this  accident;  a  delay  which 
was  productive  of  much  disappointment,  danger, 
vexation,  and  fatigue.    There  being  no  horses  at 
the  Uist  post,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  those 
"^  which  brought  us  thither  should  be  suiBcieDtlr 
refreshed  to  proceed.    Undeistandhig  ihat  all  the 
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gates  of  Florence  are  shut  at  six,  except  two  that 
are  kept  open  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers ; 
aad  that  to  reach  the  nearest  of  these  gates,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  river  Amo  in  a  ferry-boat, 
which  could  not  transport  the  carriage ;  I  deter- 
mined to  send  my  servant  before  with  a  light  chaise 
to  enter  the  nearest  gate  before  it  was  shat,  and 
provide  a  coach  to  come  and  take  us  up  at  the  side 
of  the  river,  where  we  should  be  obliged  to  pass  in 
the  boat;  for  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  fk  lying 
another  night  in  a  common  cabaret  Here,  how- 
ever, another  difficulty  occurred.  There  was  bat 
one  chaise,  and  a  dragoon  officer  in  the  imperial 
troops  insisted  upon  his  having  bespoke  it  for  him- 
self and  his  servant  A  long  dispute  ensued,  which 
had  like  to  have  produced  a  quarrel.  But  at  length, 
I  accommodated  matters,  by  telling  the  officer  Uiat 
he  should  have  a  place  in  it  gratis,  and  his  servant 
might  ride  a-horseback.  He  accepted  the  offer 
without  hesitation ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  set 
out  in  the  coach  before  them,  and  having  proceeded 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  the  road  was  so  deep  from 
a  heavy  rain,  and  the  beasts  were  so  fatigued,  that 
they  could  not  proceed  The  postillions  scourging 
the  poor  animals  with  great  barbanty,  they  made 
an  cdSbrt,  and  pulled  the  coach  to  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, or  rather  a  kind  of  hollow  way,  which  might 
be  aboot  seven  or  eight  feet  lower  than  the  r<»d. 
Here  my  wife  and  I  leaped  out,  and  stood  under  the 
rain,  np  to  the  ancles  in  mud ;  while  the  postillions  still 
exercising  their  whips,  one  of  the  fore  horses  fiiirly 
tumbled  down  the  descent,  and  hung  by  the  neck, 
so  that  he  was  almost  strangled  before  he  could  be 
disengaged  from  the  traces,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  ftot  travellers  that  happened  to  pass.  While 
we  remained  in  this  dilemma,  the  chaise,  with  the 
officer  and  m^  servant,  coming  up,  we  exchanged 
places ;  my  wife  and  I  proceeded  m  the  chaise,  and 

left  them  with  Miss  G-—  and  Mr.  R ,  to  follow 

in  the  coach.  The  road  from  hence  to  Florence  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  steep  mountains,  paved 
and  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  would 
imagine  the  design  had  been  to  render  it  imprac- 
ticable by  any  ,sort  of  wheel-carriage.  Notwith- 
standinff  all  our  endeavours,  I  found  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enter  Florence  before  the  gates  were 
shot  I  flattered  and  threatened  the  driver  by  turns. 
But  the  fellow,  who  had  been  remarkably  civil  at 
first,  grew  sullen  and  impertinent  He  told  me  I 
vnst  not  think  of  reaching  Florence.  That  the 
boat  would  not  take  the  carriage  on  board;  and 
that  from  the  other  side,  I  must  walk  five  miles 
before  I  should  reach  the  gate  that  was  open.  But 
he  woold  carry  me  to  an  excellent  osteria,  where  I 
should  be  entertained  and  lodged  like  a  prince.  I 
was  now  convinced  that  he  had  lingered  on  purpose 
«o  serve  this  innkeeper ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  what  he  told  me  c^  the  distance  between  the 
ferry  and  the  gate  was  a  lie.  It  was  eight  o'clock 
when  we^  arrived  at  his  inn.  I  alighted  with  my 
wife  to  view  the  chambers,  desiring  he  would  not 
put  up  his  horses.  Findinff  it  was  a  villanous  house, 
we  came  forth,  and,  by  this  time,  the  horses  were 
put  up*  I  asked  the  fellow  how  he  durst  presume 
to  contradict  my  orders,  and  commanded  him  to 
put  them  to  the  chuse.  He  asked  in  his  tom  if  I 
was  mad?  If  I  thought  I  and  the  lady  had  strength 
and  coniBge  enough  to  walk  five  miles  in  the  dark, 
through  a  road  which  we  did  not  know,  and  which 
wasbrokeupby  a  continued  rain  of  two  days?  I 
told  him  he  was  an  impertinent  rascal,  and,  as  he 


still  hesitated,  I  collared  him  with  one  hand,  and 
shook  my  cane  over  his  head  with  the  other.  It 
was  the  only  weapon  I  had,  either  offensive  or 
defensive ;  for  I  had  left  my  sword  and  musquetoon 
in  the  coach.  At  length  the  fellow  obeyed,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  cracking  many  severe  jokes 
upon  us  in  the  mean  time,  and  being  joined  in  his 
raillery  by  the  innkeeper,  who  had  all  the  external 
marks  of  a  ruffian.  The  house  stood  in  a  solitary 
situation,  and  not  a  soul  appeared  but  Uiese  two 
miscreants,  so  that  they  mignt  have  murdered  us 
without  fear  of  detection.  **You  do  not  like  the 
apartments  ?"  said  one ;  **  to  be  sure  they  were  not 
fitted  up  for  persons  of  your  rank  and  quality !" 
*'  You  will  be  glad  of  a  worse  chamber,"  continued 
the  other,  **  before  vou  get  to  bed."  **  If  you  walk 
to  Florence  to  night,  you  will  sleep  so  sound,  that 
the  fleas  will  not  disturb  you."  **  Take  care  you 
do  not  take  up  ^our  night's  lodging  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  or  m  the  ditch  of  the  city-wall."  I  fired 
inwardly  at  these  sarcasms,  to  which,  however,  I 
made  no  reply  ;  and  my  wife  was  almost  dead  with 
fear.  In  the  road  fW)m  hence  to  the  boat,  we  met 
with  an  ill-looking  fellow,  who  offered  his  service 
to  conduct  us  into  the  city ;  and  such  was  our 
situation,  that  I  was  fiun  to  accept  his  proposal, 
especially  as  we  had  two  small  boxes  in  the  chaise 
by  accident,  containing  some  caps  and  laces  be- 
longing to  my  wife.  I  still  hoped  the  postillion  had 
exag^^erated  in  the  distance  between  the  IxMit  and 
the  city-gate,  and  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
the  ferry^man,  who  said  we  had  not  above  half  a 
league  to  walk.  Behold  us  then  in  this  expedition ; 
myself  wrapped  up  in  a  very  heavy  great  coat,  and 
my  cane  in  my  hand.  I  ddd  not  imagine  I  could 
have  walked  a  couple  of  miles  in  this  equipage, 
had  my  life  been  depending ;  my  wife,  a  delicate 
creature,  who  had  scarce  ever  walked  a  mile  in  her 
life,  and  the  ragamuffin  before  us,  with  our  boxes 
under  his  arm.  The  night  was  dark  and  wet ;  the 
road  slippery  and  dirty ;  not  a  soul  was  seen,  nor  a 
sound  was  heard;  all  was  silent,  dreary  and  horrible. 
I  laid  my  account  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness  from 
the  cold  I  should  inftdlibly  catch,  if  I  escaped  as- 
sassination, the  fears  of  which  were  the  more 
troublesome,  as  I  had  no  weapon  to  defend  our  lives. 
While  I  laboured  under  the  weight  of  my  great 
coat,  which  made  the  streams  of  sweat  flow  down 
my  face  and  shoulders,  I  was  plunging  in  the  mud, 
up  to  the  mid-leg,  at  every  step ;  and  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  support  my  wife,  who  wept  in  silence, 
half  dead  with  terror  and  fatisue.  To  crown  our 
vexation,  our  conductor  walked  so  fast,  that  he  was 
often  out  of  sight,  and  I  imagined  he  had  run  away 
with  the  boxes.  All  I  could  do,  on  these  occasions, 
was  to  halloo  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  swear 
horribly  that  I  would  blow  his  brains  out  I  did 
not  know  but  these  oaths  and  menaces  might  keep 
other  rogues  in  awe.  In  this  manner  did  we  travel 
four  long  miles,  making  almost  an  entire  circuit  of 
the  city-wall,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  human 
creature,  and  at  lensth  reached  the  gate,  where  we 
were  examined  by  ttie  guard,  and  ulowed  to  pass, 
after  they  had  told  us  it  was  a  long  mile  fh>m  hence 
to  the  house  of  Yanini,  where  we  proposed  to  lodge. 
No  matter;  being  now  fairly  withm  the  city,  I 
plucked  up  my  spirits,  and  performed  the  rest  of 
the  journey  with  such  ease,  that  I  am  persuaded  I 
could  have  walked  at  the  same  pace  all  night  long, 
without  being  very  much  fiitigued  It  was  near  ten 
at  n^t  when  we  entered  the  auberge,  in  such  a 
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dnggled  and  miserable  conditioii,  that  Mrs.  Vanini 
almost  fainted  at  sight  of  us,  on  the  supposition 
that  we  had  met  wiUi  some  terrible  disaster,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  company  were  killed.  My  wife 
and  I  were  immediately  accommodated  with  dry 
stockings  and  shoes,  a  warm  apartment,  and  a  good 
.<«upper,  which  I  ate  with  great  satisfaction,  arising 
DOt  only  from  our  having  happily  surviyed  the 
adventure,  but  also  from  a  conviction  that  my 
strength  and  constitution  were  wonderfully  repaired. 
JNot  but  that  I  still  expected  a  severe  cold,  attended 
with  a  terrible  fit  of  the  asthma ;  but  in  this  I  was 

ckily  disappointed.  I  now,  for  the  first  time, 
drank  to  the  health  of  my  physician  Barazsi,  fully 
persuaded  that  the  hardships  and  violent  exercise  1 
underwent  by  following  his  advice  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  re-establishment  of  my  health. 
In  this  particular,  I  imitate  the  gratitude  of  Taver- 
nier,  who  was  radically  cured  of  the  gout  by  a 
Turkish  aga  in  Egypt,  who  gave  him  the  bastinado, 
because  he  would  not  look  at  the  head  of  the  bashaw 
of  Cairo,  which  the  a^  carried  in  a  bag  to  be 
presented  to  the  grand  signior  at  Constantinople. 

I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  rest  of  our  company 
that  night,  as  I  never  doubted  but  they  would  stay 
with  the  coach  at  the  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Amo.    But  at  midnight  we  were  joined  by  ^fiss 

C and  Mr.  R ,  who  had  lefk  the  carriage 

at  the  inn,  under  the  auspices  of  the  captain  and  my 
servant,  and  followed  our  footsteps,  by  walking 
ttcm  the  ferry-boat  to  Florence,  conducted  by  one 

of  the  boatmen.    Mr.  R seemed  to  be  much 

ruffled  and  chagrined;  but,  as  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  expUun  the  cause,  he  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  I  should  give  him  satisfitction  for  some 
insult  he  had  received  from  my  servant  They  had 
been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  disagreeable  adven- 
tures from  the  impracticability  of  the  road.  The 
coach  had  been  several  times  in  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  being  lost,  with  all  our  bagga^; 
and  at  two  different  places  it  was  necessary  to  hire 
a  dozen  of  oxen,  and  as  many  men,  to  disengage  it 
from  the  holes  into  which  it  had  run.  It  was  in  the 
confusion  of  these  adventures,  that  the  captain  and 

his  valet,  Bir.  R and  my  servant,  had  like  to 

have  gone  all  by  the  ears  together.  The  peace  was 
with  difficulty  preserved  by  the  interposition  of 

Miss  C ,  who  suffered  incredibly  from  cold  and 

wet,  terror,  vexation,  and  fititigue.  Tet  happily  no 
bad  consequence  ensued.  The  coach  and  baggage 
were  brought  safely  into  Florence  next  morning, 
when  all  of  us  found  ourselves  well  refr^hed  and 
in  good  spirits.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  case 
wiu  you,  who  must  by  this  time  be  quite  jaded 
with  this  long  epistle,  which  shall  therefore  be 
closed  without  further  ceremony  by.  Yours  always. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Nice,  March  20,  1765. 

Dear  Sib, — The  season  being  far  advanced,  and 
the  weather  growing  boisterous,  I  made  but  a  short 
stay  at  Florence,  and  set  out  for  Pisa,  with  full  re- 
solution to  take  the  nearest  road  to  Lerici,  where 
we  proposed  to  hire  a  felucca,  for  Genoa.  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  see  Leghorn  and  Lucca;  but  the 
dread  of  a  winter's  voyage  by  sea,  in  an  open  boat, 
effectually  restrained  my  curiosity.  To  avoid  the 
trouble  of  having  our  baggage  shifted  every  post,  I 
hired  two  chaises  to  Fisa,  for  a  couple  of  zequines ; 
and  there  we  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening. 


though  not  without  fear  of  the  eonseqnoiee,  as  dbe 
calesses  were  quite  open,  and  it  rained  all  the  way. 
I  must  own  I  was  so  uck  of  the  wretched  aceon- 
modation  one  meets  with  in  every  part  of  lial^, 
(except  the  great  cities,)  so  averse  to  the  sem  at  this 
season,  and  so  fond  of  the  city  of  Fisa,  that  Ishoold 
certainly  have  stayed  here  the  winter,  had  I  znt 
been  separated  from  my  books  and  papers,  as  veil 
as  from  other  conveniences  and  conneziaas  which 
I  had  at  Nice ;  and  foreseen  that  the  tboug'kts  of 
performing  the  same  disagreeable  voyage  in  the 
spring  would  embitter  my  whole  winters  enjoy- 
ment I  again  hired  two  calesses  for  Lerici,  pro- 
posing to  lie  at  Sarzana,  three  miles  ahort  of  that 
place,  where  we  were  told  we  shoold  find  eocnfort- 
able  lodj^nff,  and  to  embark  next  day  withoat 
halting,  "mien  we  departed  in  the  morning,  it 
rained  very  hard,  and  the  Cerehio,  which  the  chaises 
had  formerly  passed,  almost  without  wetting  the 
wheels,  was  now  swelled  to  a  mighty  river,  broad, 
and  deep,  and  rapid.  It  was  with  great  dxfficni^ 
I  could  persuade  my  wife  to  enter  toe  boat;  for  it 
blew  a  storm,  and  she  had  seen  it  in  coming  over 
from  the  other  side,  hurried  down  a  considerable 
way  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  uie  watermen.  Kear  two  hours 
were  spent  in  transporting  us,  with  oar  chaisfft 
The  road  between  this  and  Spirito  Santo  was  ren- 
dered almost  impassable.  When  we  anired  at 
Massa,  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  postmaster 
assured  us  that  the  road  to  Sarsana  was  overflowed 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  passed  in  the  day- 
time, without  imminent  danger;  we  therefore  took 
up  our  lodging  for  the  night  at  this  house,  vbich 
was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  worst  we  had  yet 
entered.  Next  day,  we  found  the  Magra  as  ]argi» 
and  violent  as  the  Cherchio ;  however,  we  pasnd 
it  without  any  accident,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  anived 
at  Lerici.  There  we  were  immediately  besieged 
by  a  number  of  patrons  of  feluccas,  fr^  among 
whom  I  chose  a  Spaniard,  partly  because  he  looked 
like  an  honest  man,  and  produced  an  ample  certi- 
ficate, signed  by  an  En^ish  gentleman,  and  parfiy 
because  he  was  not  an  Italian ;  for,  by  this  time,  I 
had  imbibed  a  strong  prqndice  agamst  the  commos 
people  of  that  country.  We  embuked  in  the  moni- 
mg,beforeday,  with  a  gale  that  made  os  run  the  lee 
gunwale  in  tne  water ;  but  when  we  pretended  to 
turn  the  point  of  Forto  Venere,  we  found  the  wind 
full  in  our  teeth,  and  were  obliged  to  retnm  to  onr 

auarters,  where  we  had  been  shamefully  fleeced  by 
it  landlord,  who,  nevertheless,  was  not  such  sa 
exorbitant  knave  as  the  postmaster,  whose  house  I 
would  advise  all  travellers  to  avoid.  Here^  indeed, 
I  had  occasion  to  see  an  instance  of  prudence  and 
economy,  which  I  should  certainly  imitate,  if  ever 
I  had  occasion  to  travel  this  way  by  myself.  Aa 
Englishman,  who  had  hired  a  felucca  firain  Antibes 
to  Leghorn,  was  put  in  here  by  stress  of  weather; 
but  being  aware  of  the  extortion  of  innkeepen,  sad 
the  bad  accommodation  in  their  hooaes,  he  sk|it 
on  board  on  his  own  mattresses ;  and  there,  like- 
wise, he  had  all  his  conveniences  for  eatijig.  He 
sent  his  servant  on  shore  occasionally  to  buy  pro- 
vision^ and  see  it  cooked  aoooiding  to  his  owa 
direcUon  in  some  public-house,  and  had  his  meaii 
regularly  in  the  felucca.  This  evenings  he  casw 
on  shore  to  stretch  his  Ic^  and  took  a  aol^aiy 
walk  on  the  beach,  avoidmg  us  with  great  care, 
.although  he  knew  we  were  I8"^it«l*,  jEBa  vakt, 
who  was  abundantly  communicative,  told  my  scr- 
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▼ant,  that,  in  coming  throng  France,  his  master 
bad  traTelled  three  days  in  company  with  two  other 
English  gentlemen,  whom  he  met  upon  the  road, 
and,  in  all  that  time,  he  never  spoke  a  word  to  either ; 
yet,  in  other  respects,  he  was  a  good  man,  mild, 
charitable,  and  humane.  This  is  a  character  truly 
British.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  put  to 
sea  again ;  and  though  the  wind  was  contrary, 
made  shift  to  reach  the  town  of  Sestri  di  Levante, 
where  we  were  most  graciously  received  by  the 
publican-butcher,  and  his  fiunily.  The  house  wss 
m  much  better  order  than  before ;  the  people  were 
much  more  obliging ;  we  passed  a  very  tolerable 
night,  and  had  a  very  reasonable  bill  to  pay  in  the 
morning.  I  cannot  account  for  this  mvourable 
change  any  other  way,  than  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
effSects  of  a  terrible  storm,  which  had,  two  days  be- 
fore, tore  up  a  great  number  of  their  olive-trees  by 
the  roots^  and  done  such  damage  as  terrified  them 
into  humility  and  submission.  Next  day,  the  water 
being  delightftd,  we  arrived,  by  one  o'clock  in  thi* 
afternoon,  at  Genoa.  Here  I  made  another  bargain 
with  our  patron,  Antonio,  to  carry  us  to  Nice.  He 
had  been,  hitherto,  remarkably  obliging,  and  seem- 
ingly modest  He  spoke  Latm  fluently,  and  was 
tinctured  with  the  sciences.  I  began  to  imagine 
he  was  a  person  of  a  good  fiunily,  who  had  met  with 
misfortunes  in  life,  and  respected  him  accordingly ; 
but  I  fbnnd  him  mercenary,  mean,  and  rapacious. 
The  wind  being  still  contrary  when  we  departed 
from  Genoa,  we  could  get  no  further  than  Finale, 
where  we  lodged  in  a  very  dismal  habitation,  which 
was  recommended  to  us  as  the  best  auberge  in  the 
place.  What  rendered  it  the  more  uncomfortable, 
the  night  was  cold,  and  there  was  not  a  fire-place 
in  the  house,  except  in  the  kitchen.  The  beds  (if 
they  deserved  that  name)  were  so  shockingly  nasty, 
that  we  could  not  have  used  them,  had  not  a  friend 

of  Mr.  R supplied  us  with  mattresses,  sheets, 

and  coverlets ;  for  our  own  sheets  were  on  board 
the  felucca,  which  was  anchored  at  a  distance  fhmi 
the  shore.  Our  fare  was  equally  wretched.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  a  surly  assassin,  and  his 
cameriere,  or  waiter,  stark  starinp^  mad.  Our  situa- 
tion was,  at  the  same  time,  shockmg  and  ridiculous. 
Mr.  B— - —  <}uarrelled  over-night  with  the  master, 
who  swore,  m  broken  French,  to  my  man,  that  he 
had  a  good  mind  to  poniard  that  impertinent  Pied- 

montese.    In  the  morning,  before  day,  Mr.  B , 

coming  into  my  chamber,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  insulted  by  the  landlord,  who  de- 
manded six-and-thirty  livrcs  for  our  supper  and 
lodging.  Incensed  at  the  rascal's  presumption,  I 
assured  him  I  would  make  him  take  half  the  money, 
and  a  good  beating  into  Uie  bu'gain.  He  replied, 
that  he  would  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  beating 
him,  had  not  the  cameriere,  who  was  a  very  sen- 
sible fellow,  assured  him  the  patron  was  out  of  his 
senses,  and,  if  roughly  handled,  might  commit  some 
extravagance.  Though  I  was  exceedingly  ruffled 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  mad  cameriere's 

palming  himself  upon  B as  a  sensible  fellow, 

and  transferring  the  charge  of  madness  upon  his 
master,  who  seemed  to  be  much  more  knave  than 

fooL    While  Mr.  R went  to  mass,  I  desired  the 

cameriere  to  bid  his  master  bring  the  bill,  and  to 
tell  him  that  if  it  was  not  reasonable,  I  would  carry 
him  before  the  commandant  In  the  mean  time,  I 
snned  myself  with  mysword  in  one  hand,  and  my 
cane  in  the  other.  The  innkeeper  immediately 
entered,  pale  and  staring,  and  when  I  demanded  his 


UU,  he  tdd  me,  with  a  profound  reverence,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  whatever  I  myself  thought 
proper  to  give.  Surprised  at  this  moderation,  I 
asked  if  he  would  be  content  with  twelve  livres? 
and  he  answered,  **  Contissimo,''  with  another 
prostration.  Then  he  made  an  apology  for  the 
bad  accommodation  of  his  house,  and  complained, 
that  the  reproaches  of  the  other  gentleman,  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  call  my  miyor-domo,  had  almost 
turned  his  brain.  When  he  quitted  the  room,  his 
cameriere,  laying  hold  of  his  master's  last  woro^ 
pointed  to  his  own  forehead,  and  said,  he  had  in 
formed  the  gentleman  over-night  that  his  patrob 
was  mad.  This  day  we  were,  by  a  high  wind  in 
the  afternoon,  driven  for  shelter  into  Porto  Mau 
ritio,  where  we  found  the  posthouse  even  worse  thai; 
that  of  Finale ;  and  what  rendered  it  more  shock 
ing  was  a  girl,  quite  covered  with  the  confluent 
small-pox,  who  lay  in  a  room  through  which  it  wa^ 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  other  chambers,  and  who 
smelled  so  strong  as  to  perfhme  the  whole  house 
We  were  but  fifteen  miles  from  St  Bemo,  when 
I  knew  the  auberge  was  tolerable,  and  thither  1 
resolved  to  travel  by  land.  I  accordingly  ordered 
five  mules,  to  travel  by  post,  and  a  very  ridiculous 
cavalcade  we  formed,  the  women  being  obliged  to 
use  common  saddles ;  for  in  this  country  even  the 
ladies  sit  astride.  The  road  lay  along  one  cona- 
nued  precipice,  and  was  so  difficult,  that  the  beasts 
never  could  exceed  a  walking  pace.  In  some  places 
we  were  obliged  to  alight  Seven  hours  were  spent 
in  travelling  fifteen  short  miles.  At  len^h  we 
arrived  at  our  old  lodgings  in  St  Bemo,  which  we 
found  white-washed,  and  in  great  order.  We  sup- 
ped pretty  comfortably,  slept  well,  and  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  imposition  m  paying  the  bilL  Tliis 
was  not  the  case  in  the  article  of  the  mules,  for  which 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  fifty  livres,  according  to  the 
regulation  of  the  posts.  The  postmaster,  ^o  came 
along  with  us,  had  the  effirontery  to  tell  me,  that  if 
I  had  hired  the  mules  to  carry  me  and  my  company 
to  St  Bemo,  in  the  way  of  common  travelling,  they 
would  have  cost  me  but  fifteen  livres ;  but  as  I  de- 
manded poet-horses,  Imust  submit  to  the  regulations. 
This  is  adistinctiou  the  more  absurd,  as  the  road  isof 
such  a  nature  as  renders  it  impossible  to  travel  faster 
in  one  way  than  in  another ;  nor  indeed  is  there 
the  least  difference  either  in  the  carriafle  or  con- 
venience, between  travelling  post  and  journey 
riding.  A  publican  might  with  the  same  reason 
charge  me  three  livres  a  pound  for  whitinj^,  and  if 
questioned  about  the  imposition,  reply,  that  if  I  had 
asked  for  fish,  I  should  have  had  the  very  same 
whiting  for  the  fifth  part  of  the  money ;  but  that 
he  made  a  very  wide  difference  between  selling  it 
as  fish,  and  selling  it  as  whiting.  Our  felucca  came 
round  from  Porto  Mauritio  in  the  night,  and  em- 
barking next  morning,  we  arrived  at  Nice  about 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  cireumstantial  detail  of 
my  Italian  exp^tion,  during  which  I  was  exposed 
to  a  great  number  of  hardships,  which  I  thought 
my  weakened  constimtion  could  not  have  borne  $ 
as  well  as  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  chequered, 
however,  with  transports  of  a  more  agreeable 
nature ;  insomuch  that  I  toBj  sa^  I  was  for  two 
months  continually  agitated  either  in  mind  or  body, 
and  very  often  both  at  the  same  time.  As  my 
disorder  at  first  arose  from  a  sedentary  life,  pro- 
ducing a  relaxation  of  the  fibres,  which  natnnlly 
brought  on  a  Ustlessness,  indolence,  and  dejectiom 
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of  the  spirits,  lam  eoDTinced  that  this  hard  exercise 
of  mind  and  body  cooperated  with  the  change  of 
air  and  objects,  to  brace  up  the  relaxed  constitution, 
and  promote  a  more  vigorous  circulation  of  the 
juices,  which  had  long  limguished  eyen  almost  to 
stagnation.  For  some  years  I  had  been  as  subject 
to  colds  as  a  delicate  woman  new  delivered.  If  I 
ventured  to  go  abroad  when  there  was  the  least 
moisture  either  in  the  air,  or  upon  the  ground,  I 
was  sure  to  be  laid  up  a  fortnight  with  a  cough  and 
asthma.  But,  in  this  journey,  I  suffered  cold  and 
rain,  and  stood  and  walked  in  the  wet,  heated  my- 
self with  exercise,  and  sweated  violently,  without 
feeling  the  least  disorder;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
felt  myself  growing  stronger  every  day  in  the  midst 
of  these  excesses.  Since  my  return  lo  Nice,  it  has 
rained  the  best  part  of  two  months,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  people  in  the  country ;  yet,  during 
all  that  time  I  have  eigoyed  good  health  and  spirits. 
On  Christmas  eve,  I  went  to  the  cathedral  at  mid- 
night, to  hear  high  mass  celebrated  by  the  new 
bishop  of  Nice,  in  pontificaUbus,  and  stood  near 
two  hours  uncovered  in  a  cold  gallery,  without 
having  any  cause  in  the  sequel  to  repent  of  my 
curiosity.  In  a  word,  I  am  now  so  well,  that  I  no 
longer  despair  of  seeing  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends  in  England;  a  pleasure  which  is  eagerly 
desired  by,  dear  sir. 

Tour  affectionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Nice,  March  2S,  1765. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Yon  ask  whether  I  think  the  French 
people  are  more  taxed  than  the  English?  but  I 
apprehended,  the  question  would  be  more  apropos, 
if  you  asked  whether  the  French  taxes  are  more 
unsupportable  than  the  English  ?  for,  in  comparing 
burdens,  we  ought  always  to  consider  the  strength 
of  the  shoulders  that  bear  them.  I  know  no  better 
way  of  estimating  the  strength,  than  by  examining 
the  fiice  of  the  country,  and  observing  the  appearance 
of  the  common  people,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of 
every  nation.  When  I  therefore  see  the  country 
of  England  smiling  with  cultivation ;  the  ground 
exhibiting  all  the  pterfections  of  agriculture,  par- 
celled out  into  beautiful  enclosures,  cornfields,  hay 
and  pasture,  woodland  and  common ;  when  I  see 
her  meadows  well  stocked  with  black  cattle ;  her 
downs  covered  with  sheep ;  when  I  view  her  teams 
of  horses  and  oxen,  large  and  strong,  fat  and  sleek ; 
when  I  see  her  fkrm  houses  the  habitations  of 
plenty,  cleanliness,  and  convenience ;  and  her  pea- 
sants well  fed,  well  lodged,  well  clothed,  tall  and 
stout,  and  hale  and  jolly ;  I  cannot  help  concluding 
that  the  people  are  well  able  to  bear  those  im- 
positions which  the  public  necessities  have  rendered 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  perceive 
such  signs  of  poverty,  misery,  and  dirt,  among  the 
commonalty  of  France,  their  imfenced  fields  dug  up 
in  despair,  without  the  intervention  of  meadow  or 
fidlow  ground,  without  cattle  to  furnish  manure, 
without  horses  to  execute  the  plans  of  agriculture ; 
their  farm  houses  mean,  their  furniture  wretched, 
their  apparel  beggarly ;  themselves  and  their  beasts 
the  images  of  fiumne ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  they 
groan  under  oppression,  either  from  their  landlords 
or  their  government ;  probably  from  both. 

The  principal  impositions  of  the  French  govern- 
ment are  these :— ]^rst,  the  taille,  paid  by  all  the 
commons,  except  those  that  are  privileged;  se- 


condly, the  capitation,  ttom  which  no  peisoiis  (ool 
even  the  nobles)  are  excepted ;  thirdly,  tbe  tenthi 
and  twentieths,  called  Dixiemes  and  Yin^onest 
which  every  body  pays.    This  tax  wms  originally 
levied  as  an  occasional  aid  in  times  of  war,  and 
other  emergencies ;  but,  bjr  degrees,  is  become  a 
standing  revenue  even  in  time  of  peace.     All  the 
money  arising  from  these  impositions  goes  directly 
to  the  king's  treasury ;  and  must  undoubtedly  amooia 
to  a  very  great  sum.    Besides  these,  he  has  the 
revenue  of  the  farms,  consisting  of  the  droits 
d'aides,  or  excise  on  wine,  brandy,  &c.;   of  tbe 
custom-house  duties ;  of  the  gabelle,  comprehending 
that  most  oppressive  obligation  on  individuals  to 
take  a  certam  quantity  of  salt  at  the  price  whidi 
the  fiurmers  shall  please  to  fix ;  of  the  cxdosiTe 
privilege  to  sell  tobacco;  of  the  droits  de  oootroUe. 
insinuation,  centime  denier,  franchiefs,  aabeiae, 
Change  et  contra-^hange,  arising  from  the  acts  of 
voluntary  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  certain  law-suits. 
These  farms  are  said  to  bring  into  the  king's  coffers 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  <tf  liTres 
yearlv,  amounting  to  near  five  millions  steriing; 
but  the  poor  people  are  said  to  pay  about  a  third 
more  tluin  this  sum,  which  the  fimners  retain  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  bribe  the  great  for  their 
protection ;  which  protection  of  the  great  is  tbe 
true  reason  why  this  most  iniquitous,  oppressive, 
and  absurd  me&od  of  levying  money  is  not  laid 
aside.    Over  and  above  those  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  French  king  draws  considerable  sums 
from  his  clergy,  under  the  denomination  of  dons 
gratuits,  or  fne  gifts ;  as  well  as  from  the  sabsiiUes 
given   by  the   pays  d*6tat8,  such   as   Frovenoe. 
lAuguedoc,  and  Bretagne,  which  are  exempted  from 
the  taille.    The  whole  revenue  of  the  French  king 
amounts  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  "?iH«opf 
sterling.    These  are  great  resources  for  the  king; 
but  they  will  always  keep  the  poor  miserable,  and 
effectually  prevent  them  from  making  such  im- 
provements as  might  turn  their  lands  to  the  best 
advantage.    But,  l^ides  beinff  eased  in  tiie  article 
of  taxes,  there  is  something  else  required  to  make 
them  exert  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countr^r.    They  must  be  free  in  their  penoos, 
secure  in  their  property,  indulged  with  reasonable 
leases,  and  effectually  protected  by  law  from  the 
insolence  and  oppression  of  their  superiors. 

Great  as  the  French  king*s  resources  nay  appear, 
they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  enormoos 
expense  of  his  government  About  two  ™iiii«« 
sterling  per  annum  of  his  revenue  are  said  to  be 
anticipated  for  paying  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts;  and  the  rest  is  found  inadequate  to  the 
char^  of  a  prodigious  standing  army,  a  doable 
frontier  of  fortified  towns,  and  the  extravagant 
appointments  of  ambassadors,  generals,  goveraoi^ 
intendants,  commandants,  and  other  officers  of  the 
crown,  all  of  whom  affect  a  pomp,  which  is  equally 
ridiculous  and  prodigaL  A  French  general  m  the 
field  is  always  attended  by  thirtv  or  forty  cooks  i 
and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  for  the  gloiy 
of  France,  to  give  a  hundred  dishes  every  dav  at  his 
table.  When  Don  Philip,  and  the  marMchal  Duke 
de  Bellisle,  had  their  head  quarters  at  Nice,  there 
were  fift^  scullions  constantly  employed  in  die  great 
square,  in  plucking  poultry,  llus  absmd  luxury 
infects  their  whole  army.  Even  the  commissaries 
keep  open  table ;  and  notning  is  seen  but  prodigality 
and  profusion.  The  king  of  Sardinia  proceeds  upon 
another  plan.    His  troops  are  better  clothed,  bettci 
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and  better  fed  than  those  of  France.  The 
eommandant  of  Nice  has  about  four  hundred  a 
year  of  appointments,  which  enables  him  to  liye 
decently,  and  eren  to  entertain  strangers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commandant  of  Antibes,  which  is 
in  all  respects  more  inconsiderable  than  Nice,  has 
from  the  French  king  abore  fiye  times  the  sum  to 
support  the  glory  m  his  monarch,  which  all  the 
sensible  part  of  mankind  treat  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  But  the  finances  of  France  are  so  ill 
managed,  that  many  of  their  commandants  and  other 
officers,  hatre  not  been  able  to  draw  their  appoint- 
ments these  twoyears.  In  vain  they  complain  snd 
remonstrate.  When  they  grow  troublesome,  they 
are  removed.  How  then  must  they  support  the  glory 
of  France?  how,  but  by  oppressm^  the  poor  people? 
The  treasurer  makes  use  of  their  money  for  his 
own  benefit  The  king  knows  it ;  he  knows  his 
officers,  thus  defrauded,  fleece  and  oppress  the 
people;  but  he  thinks  proper  to  wink  at  these 
abuses.  That  gOTemment  may  be  said  to  be  weak 
and  tottering  which  finds  itself  obliged  to  connive 
at  snch  proceedings.  The  king  of  France,  in  order 
to  give  strength  and  stability  to  his  administration, 
ought  to  have  sense  to  adopt  a  sage  plan  of  economy 
and  vigour  of  mind  sufficient  to  execute  it  in  all  its 
parts,  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness.  He  ought 
to  have  courage  enough  to  find  fiiult,  and  even  to 
punish  the  delinquents,  of  what  quality  soever  they 
may  be ;  and  the  first  act  of  reformation  ought  to 
be  a  total  abolition  of  all  the  &rms.  There  are  un- 
doabtedly  many  marks  of  relaxation  in  the  reins  of 
the  French  government,  and  in  all  probability  the 
subjects  of  France  will  be  the  first  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  There  is  at  present  a  violent  fer- 
mentation of  different  principles  among  them,  which, 
under  the  reign  of  a  very  weak  prince,  or  during  a 
long  ininority,  may  produce  a  great  change  in  3ie 
constitntioii.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  which  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  this  kingdom,  superstition  loses  ground ; 
ancient  prejudices  give  way :  a  spirit  of  freedom 
takes  the  ascendant  All  the  learned  laity  of  France 
detest  the  hierarchy  as  a  plan  of  despotism,  founded 
on  imposture  and  usurpation.  The  Protestants, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  the  southern  parts,  abhor 
it  with  all*  the  rancour  of  religions  fanaticism. 
Many  of  the  commons,  enriched  by  commerce  and 
manufacture,  grow  impatient  of  tnose  odious  dis- 
tinctions, which  exclude  them  from  the  honours 
and  privileges  due  to  their  importance  in  the  com- 
monwealth; and  all  the  parliaments  or  tribunals 
of  jnstioe  in  the  kingdom,  seem  bent  upon  asserting 
their  rights  and  independence  in  the  fiice  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
power  and  authority.  Should  any  prince,  there- 
fore, be  seduced  by  evil  counsellors,  or  misled  by 
his  own  bigotry,  to  take  some  arbitrary  step,  that 
may  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  those  com- 
munities, without  having  spirit  to  exert  the  violence 
of  his  power  for  the  support  of  his  measures,  he  will 
become  eoually  detested  and  despised ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commons  will  insensibly  encroach 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  crown.  But  if,  in  the 
time  of  a  minority,  the  power  of  the  government 
should  be  divided  amon^  the  different  competitors 
for  the  regency,  the  parliaments  and  people  will  find 
it  still  more  easy  to  acquire  and  ascertain  the  liberty 
at  which  they  aspire,  because  they  will  have  the 
bslanoe  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  be  able  to 
make  cttber  scale  preponderate.    I  could  say  a 


great  deal  more  upon  this  suljeot,  and  I  have  some 
remarks  to  make  relating  to  the  methods  which 
might  be  taken  in  case  of  a  fresh  rupture  with 
France,  for  making  a  vigorous  impression  on  that 
kinjg;dom.  But  these  I  must  defer  till  anoUier  oc- 
casion, having  neither  room  nor  leisure  at  present 
to  add  anythmg,  but  that  I  am,  with  great  truth, 
dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant 

LETTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Nice,  April  2, 1765. 

Dear  Doctor, — ^As  I  have  now  passed  a  second 
winter  at  Nice,  I  think  myself  qualified  to  make  some 
&rther  remarks  on  this  climate.  During  the  heats 
of  last  summer  I  flattered  myself  with  the  prospect 
of  the  fine  weather  I  should  enjo^  in  the  winter ; 
but  neither  I,  nor  any  person  in  this  country,  could 
foresee  the  rainy  weather  that  prevailed  from  the 
middle  of  November  till  the  twentieth  of  March. 
In  this  short  period  of  four  months  we  have  luid 
fifty-six  days  of  rain,  which  I  take  to  be  a  greater 
quantity  than  genenUly  falls  during  the  six  worst 
months  of  the  year  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
especialljr  as  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  heavy  con- 
tinued rain.  The  south  winds  generally  predomi- 
nate in  the  wet  season  at  Nice;  but  this  wmter  the 
nun  was  accompanied  with  every  wind  that  blows, 
except  the  south ;  though  the  most  frequent  were 
those  that  came  from  the  east  and  north  quarters. 
Notwithstanding  these  great  rains,  such  as  were 
never  known  before  at  Nice  in  the  memory  of  man, 
the  intermediate  days  of  fair  weather  were  delight- 
ful, and  the  ground  seemed  perfectly  dry.  The  air 
itself  was  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  Though  I 
live  upon  a  ground- floor,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
b^  a  garden,  I  could  not  perceive  the  least  damp, 
either  on  the  floors  or  the  furniture ;  neither  was 
I  much  incommoded  by  the  asthma,  which  used 
always  to  harass  me  most  in  wet  weather.  In 
a  word,  I  passed  the  winter  here  much  more 
comfortably  than  I  expected.  About  the  vemid 
equinox,  however,  I  caught  a  violent  cold,  which 
was  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and,  as 
the  sun  advances  towards  ihe  ti-opic,  I  find  myself 
still  more  subject  to  rheums.  As  the  heat  increases, 
the  humours  of  the  body  are  rarified,  and,  of  conse* 
quence,  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  opened ;  while  the 
east  wind,  sweeping  over  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
nines,  covered  with  snow,  continues  surprisingly 
sharp  and  penetrating.  Even  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  enjoy  good  health,  are  afindd  of  ex- 
posing tiiemselves  to  the  air  at  tills  season,  the  in- 
temperature  of  which  may  last  till  the  middle  of 
May,  when  all  the  snow  on  the  mountains  will 
probably  be  melted ;  then  the  air  will  become  mild 
and  balmy,  till,  in  the  progress  of  summer,  it  grows 
disagreeably  hot,  and  the  strong  evaporation  from 
the  sea  makes  it  so  saline,  as  to  be  unhealthy  for 
those  who  have  a  scorbutical  habit  When  the  sea 
breeze  is  high,  this  evaporation  is  so  great  as  to 
cover  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a  kind  of  volatile 
brine,  as  I  plainly  perceived  last  summer.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  climate  is  un- 
fiivourable  to  the  scurvy.  •  Were  I  obliged  to  pass 
my  life  in  it,  I  would  endeavour  to  find  a  country 
retreat  among  the  mountains,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  where  I  might  eigoy  a  cool  air  free  from 
this  impregnation,  unmolested  by  those  flies,  gnats, 
and  other  vermin,  which  render  the  lower  parts 
almost  uninhabitable.    To  this  place  I  would  retire 
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in  Uie  month  of  June,  and  there  continue  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  I  would  retnm  to  my 
habitation  in  Nice,  where  die  winter  ia  remarkably 
mild  and  agreeable.  In  March  and  April,  however, 
Iwonld  not  advise  a  Taletodinarian  to  go  forth,  with- 
oottaking  precaution  against  thecold.  Anagreeable 
summer  retreat  may  be  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Yar,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Grasse,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  ascent  of  a  hUl  in  Pro- 
yence,  about  seyen  English  miles  from  Nice.  This 
place  is  famous  for  its  pomatum,  gloves,  wash- 
balls,  perfhmes,  and  toilette  boxes,  lined  with  ber- 
gamot  I  am  told  it  affords  good  lodging,  and  is 
supplied  well  with  provisions. 

We  are  nowpreparing  for  our  journey  to  England, 
from  the  exercise  of  whidi  I  promise  myself  much 
benefit  A  journey  extremely  agreeable,  not  only 
on  that  account,  but  also  because  it  will  restore  me 
to  the  company  of  my  friends,  and  remove  me  ftxim 
a  place  where  I  leave  nothing  but  the  air,  which  I 
can  possibly  regret  The  oiSy  friendships  I  have 
contracted  at  Nice  are  with  strangers,  who,  like 
myself^  only  sojourn  here  for  a  season.  I  now  find 
by  experience  it  is  great  folly  to  buy  ftimiture,  un- 
less one  is  resolved  to  settle  here  ior  some  years. 
The  Nissards  assured  me,  wiUi  great  confidence,  that 
I  should  always  be  able  to  sell  it  for  a  very  little 
loss ;  whereas  I  find  myself  obliged  to  part  with  it 
for  about  one-third  of  what  it  cost  I  have  sent  for 
a  coach  to  Aix,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrives  shall  take 
my  departure ;  so  that  the  next  letter  you  receive 
from  me  will  be  dated  frt>m  some  place  on  the  road. 
I  propose  to  take  Antibes,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Aix, 
Avignon,  and  Orange,  in  my  way ;  places  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  and  where,  perhaps,  I  shall  find 
something  for  ^our  amusement,  which  will  always 
be  a  consideration  of  some  weight  with. 

Dear  Sir,  yours. 

LETTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

To  Db.  S ,  at  Nice. 

Turin,  Much  18, 176S. 

Dear  Sib, — I  am  just  returned  ftt>m  an  excur- 
sion to  Turin,  which  is  about  thirtj  leagues  fix>m 
hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  lymgover  fright- 
ful mountains  covered  with  snow.  The  difficult}^ 
of  the  road,  however,  reaches  no  farther  than  Com, 
from  whence  there  is  an  open  highway  through  a 
fine  plain  country,  as  flsur  as  the  capital  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  traveller  is  accommodated  with 
chaise  and  horses  to  proceed  either  post,  or  by 
cambiatura,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  performing  the  journey  over  the 
mountains  from  Nice ;  one  is  to  ride  a  mule-back, 
and  the  other  to  be  carried  in  a  chair.  The  former 
I  chose,  and  set  out  with  my  servant  on  the  seventh 
day  of  February  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  I  was 
hardly  clear  of  Nice,  when  it  began  to  rain  so  hard, 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  the  mud  was  half  a  foot 
deep  in  many  parts  of  the  road.  This  was  the  only 
inconvenience  we  suffered,  the  way  bein^  in  other 
respects  practicable  enough ;  for  there  is  but  one 
small  hill  to  cross  on  this  side  of  the  village  dT 
L'Escarene,  where  we  arrived  about  six  in  the 
evening.  The  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  the  mountains  are  planted 
to  the  tops  with  olive  trees.  The  accommodation 
here  is  so  very  bad,  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  be 
a-bed  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
refreshment-,  and  therefore  I  proceeded  on  my 


journey  at  two  in  the  morning,  conducted  by  • 
guide,  whom  I  hired  for  this  purpose  at  the  nte  of 
Uiree  livres  a^4ay.  Having  ascended  one  side,  t^ 
descended  the  ottier,  of  the  mountain  called  Btbh, 
which  took  up  four  hours,  though  the  road  is  not 
bad,  we  at  six  reached  the  village  of  SofpeUo, 
which  is  agreeabljT  situated  in  a  small  vallej,  sur- 
rounded by  prodigious  high  and  barren  maaniitm. 
This  little  plain  is  pretty  fertile,  and,  being  vitered 
by  a  pleasant  stream,  forms  a  deligfatfueootiist 
with  the  hideous  rocks  that  surround  it  Hstib^ 
reposed  myself  and  my  mules  two.hooit  tt  this 
place,  we  continued  our  journey  over  the  Kcood 
mountain,  called  Brovis,  which  is  rather  more  con- 
siderable than  the  fint,  and  in  four  hours  trriTed 
at  La  Giandola,  a  tolerable  inn,  situated  betwixt 
the  high  road  and  a  small  river,  about  a  gnB-ibot 
from  Uie  town  of  Brieglie,  which  we  left  on  the 
right  As  we  jogged  along  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  I  was  a  kttle  startled  at  two  figures  vhich 
I  saw  before  me,  and  began  to  put  my  pistols  in 
order.  It  must  be  observed,  that  these  moontaiDs 
are  infested  with  conirabandien,  a  set  of  smofrgliBg 
peasants,  very  bold  and  desperate,  who  nuke  a 
traffic  of  selling  tobacco,  salt,  and  other  merditD- 
dise,  whidi  have  not  paid  duty,  and  sometiines  iaj 
travellers  under  oontnbution.  I  did  not  doubt  b«t 
there  was  a  gang  of  these  freebooters  at  hand  \  bat 
as  no  more  man  two  persons  aj^eared,  I  reiolftd 
to  let  them  know  we  were  prepared  for  defence, 
and  fired  one  of  my  pistols,  in  hope  that  the  report 
of  it,  echoed  from  the  surroundmg  rocks,  vooid 
produce  a  proper  effect  But,  the  mountains  and 
roads  being  entirely  covered  with  snow,  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  there  was  little  or  no  reverbentioD, 
and  the  sound  was  not  louder  than  that  of  a  pop- 
gun, although  the  piece  contained  a  good  charfe 
of  powder.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  frdl  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  strangers,  one  of  whom  istne- 
diately  wheeled  to  the  left  about,  and  being  by  this 
time  very  near  me,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  eoQ' 
templating  his  whole  person.  He  was  very  tail 
meagre,  and  yellow,  with  a  long  hocked  nose,  and 
smafi  twinkling  eyes.  His  heid  was  cased  is  i 
wollen  night-cap,  over  which  he  wore  a  flapped 
hat;  he  had  a  silk  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
and  his  mouth  was  furnished  with  a  short  voodeo 
pipe,  frx>m  which  he  discharged  wreathing  cloodi 
of  tobacco-smoke.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  kind  d 
capot  of  green  baize,  lined  with  wolf-skin,  had  a 
pair  of  monstrous  boots,  quilted  on  the  inside  with 
cotton,  was  almost  covered  with  dirt,  and  rode  a 
mule  so  low  that  his  long  legs  hung  dangliof 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground.  This  grotecqw 
figure  was  so  much  more  ludicrous  than  tenibie, 
t^  I  could  not  help  laughing ;  when  taking  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  he  very  politely  aoooated  oe 
by  name.  You  may  easily  guess  I  was  ezeeediagly 
surprised  at  such  an  address  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Brovis ;  but  he  forthwith  nut  sn  end  to 
it,  by  discovering  himself  to  be  the  Marquia  H — 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  Vith  at 
Nice.  After  having  rallied  him  upon  his  cqaipage» 
he  gave  me  to  understand  he  had  set  out  friNn  >'iM 
in  Uie  morning  of  the  same  day  that  I  departed ; 
that  he  was  going  to  Turin,  and  that  he  had  seat 
one  of  his  servants  before  him  to  Coni  with  hn 
bag^e.  Knowinff  him  to  be  an  agreeable  cob- 
pamon,  I  was  glad  of  this  encounter,  and  we  resolred 
to  travel  the  rest  of  the  way  together.  We  dtncd 
at  La  Giandola,  and  in  the  afternoon  rode  alfftf 
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the  little  rirer  Rtoda,  which  -axis  in  a  hottom 
betveen  fii^Ufal  preciinces,  ana  In  several  places 
tons  natniml  cascades,  the  noise  of  which  had  well 
ugh  depriyed  ns  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  after  a 
vinding  course  among  these  mountains,  it  dis- 
ehsrges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Ventimiglia, 
io  the  territory  of  Gknoa.  As  the  snow  did  not 
ye  on  these  monntains,  when  we  cracked  onr  whips, 
there  was  anch  a  repercossion  of  the  sound  as  is 
altogether  inconceiTable.  We  passed  by  the  village 
of  Saorgio,  situated  on  an  eminence,  where  there  is 
1  small  fortress  which  commands  the  whole  pass, 
and  in  five  hours  arrived  at  our  inn,  on  this  side 
the  Cd  de  Tende,  where  we  took  up  our  quarters, 
but  had  very  little  reason  to  boast  of  onr  entertain- 
neot  Onr  greatest  difficulty,  however,  consisted 
in  polling  off  the  Marquis's  boots,  which  were  of 
the  kind  called  Sea&rot,  by  this  time  so  loaded 
vtth  ^it^  on  the  outside,  and  so  swelled  with  the 
nin  within,  that  he  could  neither  drag  them  after 
liim  as  he  walked,  nor  disencumber  his  legs  of 
them  without  such  violence  as  seemed  almost  suffi- 
cient to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  In  a  word,  we 
were  obliged  to  tie  a  rope  about  his  heel,  and  all 
dte  people  in  the  house  assisting  to  pull,  the  poor 
3iar<iiiis  was  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  apartment 
to  the  other  before  the  boot  would  give  way.  At 
last  his  legs  were  happily  disengaged,  and  the 
machines  caicftilly  dried  and  stuffira  for  next  day*s 
joorney. 

We  took  our  departure  from  hence  at  three  in 
the  movning,  and  at  four  began  to  mount  the  Col 
de  Tende,  which  is  W  fiir  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  whole  journey.    It  was  now  quite  covered  with 
sDow,  which  at  the  top  of  it  was  near  twenty  feet 
thick.    Half  way  up,  there  are  quarters  for  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  posted  here  to  prevent 
smnggting,  and  an  inn  called  La  Ca,  which  in  the 
hagaage  of  tiie  country  signifies  The  House.    At 
this  place,  we  hired  six  men  to  assist  us  in  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  each  of  them  provided  with  a 
kind  of  hoe  to  break  the  ice,  and  make  a  sort  of 
iteps  fiff-  the  mules.    When  we  were  near  the  top, 
lioireyer,  we  were  obliged  to  alight,  and  climb  the 
nioantain,  supported  each  by  two  of  those  men, 
called  coulants,  who  walk  upon  the  snow  with  great 
finnneis  and  security.    We  were  followed  by  the 
nmks;  and   though   they  are  very  sure-footed 
animals,  and  were  frost-shod  for  the  occasion,  they 
stomMed  and  foil  very  often ;  the  ice  being  so  hard 
that  the  sharp-headed  nails  in  their  shoes  could  not 
Penetrate.    Having  reached  the  top  of  this  moun- 
tain, from  whence  there  is  no  prospect  but  of  other 
rocks  and  mountains,  we  prepared  for  descending 
on  the  other  side  by  the  Leze,  which  is  an  occa- 
wnal  tkdge  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  carried 
op  by  the  coulants  for  tms  purpose.    I  did  not 
Bioeh  rdiah  this  kind  of  carriage,  especially  as  the 
■noQQtain  was  very  steep,  and  covered  with  such  a 
diiek  fog  that  we  could  hardly  see  two  or  three 
jaids  bdonre  us.    Nevertheless,  our  guides  were  so 
confidant,  and  my  conpanion,  who  had  passed  the 
lune  way  on  other  occasions,  was  so  secure,  that  I 
ventared  to  place  myself  on  this  machine,  one  of  the 
coolants  standing  behind  me,  and  the  odier  sitting 
^^fion,  as  the  conductor,  with  his  feet  paddling 
anxag  the  snow,  in  order  to  moderate  the  velocity 
^  its  descent    Thus  accommodated,  we  descended 
the  nosntain  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  an  hour 
*e  reached  limon,  which  is  me  native  place  of 
^Iinost  an  the  moleteen  who  transport  meruiandise 


ftom  ^ce  to  Goni  and  Turin.  Here  we  waited 
ftill  two  hours  for  the  mules,  which  travelled  with 
the  servants  by  the  common  road.  To  each  of  the 
coulants  we  paid  forty  sols,  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  two  shillings  sterling.  Leaving  Limon,  we  were 
in  two  hours  quite  disaiigaged  from  the  gorges  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  partly  covered  with  wood 
and  pasturage,  tiiou^  altogether  inaccessible,  ex- 
cept m  summer ;  but  fitmi  the  foot  of  the  Col  de 
Tende,  the  road  lies  through  a  plain  all  the  way  to 
Turin.  We  took  six  hours  to  travel  from  the  inn 
where  we  had  lodged  over  the  mountain  to  Limon, 
and  five  hours  mm.  thence  to  Coni.  Here  we 
found  our  baggage,  which  we  had  sent  off  by  the 
carriers  one  day  before  we  departed  from  Nice; 
and  here  we  dismissed  onr  gmdes,  together  with 
the  mules.  In  winter,  you  have  a  mule  for  this 
whole  journey  at  the  rate  of  twenty  livres ;  and  the 
guides  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  a-da^r, 
reckoning  six  days,  three  for  the  journey  to  Coni, 
and  three  for  their  return  to  ^ice.  We  set  out  so 
earlv  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  avoid  the  incon- 
vemences  and  dangers  that  attend  the  passage 
of  this  mountain.  The  first  of  these  arises  from 
your  meeting  with  Ions  strings  of  loaded  mules 
m  a  dippery  road,  the  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  foot  and  a  hal£  As  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  two  mules  to  pass  each  other  in  such 
a  narrow  path,  the  muleteers  have  made  doublings 
or  elbows  in  different  parts,  and  when  the  troops 
of  mules  meet,  the  least  numerous  is  obliged  to 
turn  off  into  one  of  these  doublinn,  and  there 
halt  until  the  oUiers  are  past.  Travellen,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  disagreeable  delay,  which  is  the 
more  vexatious,  considering  the  excessive  cold, 
begin  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  mules  quit  their  inns.  But  the 
great  danger  of  travelling  here  when  the  sun  is  up, 
proceeds  from  what  they  call  the  valanches.  These 
are  balls  of  snow  detached  from  the  mountains 
which  overtop  the  road,  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  the  humidity  of  the  weather.  A  piece  of 
snow  thus  loosened  from  the  rock,  though  perhaps 
not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  increases 
sometimes  in  its  descent  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be- 
come two  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  rolls  down 
with  such  rapi^ty,  that  the  traveller  is  crushed  to 
death  before  he  can  make  three  steps  on  the  road. 
These  drcAdftil  heaps  drag  every  thmg  along  with 
them  in  their  descent  They  tear  up  huge  trees 
by  the  roots,  and  if  they  chance  to  foil  upon  a  house 
demolish  it  to  the  foimdation.  Accidents  of  this 
kind  seldom  happen  in  the  winter  while  the  wea- 
ther is  dry ;  and  yet  scarce  a  year  passes  in  which 
some  mules  and  their  drivers  do  not  perish  l^  the 

valanches.    At  Coni  we  found  the  Countess  C- 

frx>m  Nice,  who  had  made  the  same  journey  in  a 
chair  carried  by  porters.  This  is  no  other  than  a 
common  elbow-chair  of  wood,  with  a  straw  bottom, 
covered  above  with  wax-cloth,  to  protect  the  tra- 
veller from  the  rain  or  snow,  and  provided  with  a 
foot-board  upon  which  the  feet  rest  It  is  carried 
like  a  sedan-chair;  and  for  this  purpose  six  or 
eight  porters  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  hvres  a^head  per  day,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, allowing  three  days  for  their  return.  Of  these 
six  men,  two  are  between  the  poles  carrying  like 
common  chairmen,  and  each  ox  these  is  supported 
by  the  other  two,  one  at  each  hand.  But  as  those 
in  the  middle  sustain  the  greatest  burden,  they  are 
relieved  by  the  others  in  a  regular  rotation.    In 
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desoendine  the  monntaiii,  they  carry  the  poles  on 
their  shoiuders,  and  in  that  case  four  men  are  em- 
ployed, one  at  each  end. 

At  Coni,  you  may  have  a  chaise  to  go  with  the 
same  horses  to  Turin,  for  which  you  pay  fifteen 
livres,  and  are  a  day  and  a  half  on  the  way.  You 
may  post  it,  however,  in  one  day,  and  then  the 
price  18  seyen  livres  ten  sols  per  post,  and  ten  sols 
to  the  postillion.  The  method  we  took  was  that  of 
camhiatura.  This  is  a  chaise  with  horses  shifted 
at  the  same  stages  that  are  used  in  posting.  But 
as  it  is  supposed  to  moTe  slower,  we  pay  hut  five 
livres  per  post,  and  ten  sols  to  the  postillion.  In 
order  to  quicken  its  pace,  we  gave  ten  sols  extra- 
ordinary to  each  postillion,  and  for  this  gratifica- 
tion he  drove  us  even  faster  than  the  post  The 
chaises  are  like  those  of  Italy,  and  will  take  on 
near  two  hundred  weight  of  baggage. 

Coni  is  situated  between  two  small  streams,  and, 
though  neither  very  large  nor  populous,  is  consi- 
derable for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  It  is 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  Maiden  Fortress,  be- 
cause, though  several  times  besieged,  it  was  never 
taken.  The  Prince  of  Conti  invested  it  in  the  war  of 
1744 ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  after 
having  given  battle  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The 
place  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Baron  Leu- 
trum,  a  German  Protestant,  the  best  general  in  the 
Sardinian  service.  But  what  contributed  most  to 
the  miscarriage  of  the  enemy,  was  a  long  tract  of 
heavy  rains,  which  destroyed  all  their  works,  and 
rendered  their  advances  impracticable. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  Piedmont  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  agreeable  countries  in  Europe,  and 
this  the  most  agreeable  part  of  Piedmont,  though  it 
now  appeared  to  disadvantage  from  the  rigorous 
season  of  the  year.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  we 
passed  through  Sabellian,  which  is  a  considerable 
town,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Turin.  We 
enteied  this  fine  city  by  the  gate  of  Nice,  and  pas- 
sing through  the  elegant  Piazza  di  San  Carlo,  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  Bona  Fama,  which  stands  at 
one  comer  of  the  great  square,  called  La  Piazza 
CasteL 

Were  I  even  disposed  to  give  a  description  of 
Turin,  I  should  be  obliged  to  postpone  it  till  an- 
other opportunity,  having  no  room  at  present  to  say 
any  thing  more,  but  that  I  am  always       Yours. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

Aiz  en  Provence,  May  10,  1 765, 

Bear  Sir, — ^I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  Eng- 
land. I  had  resolved  to  leave  Nice  without  having 
the  least  dispute  with  any  one  native  of  the  place ; 
but  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  this  resolution. 

My  landlord,  Mr.  C ,  a  man  of  fashion,  with 

whose  ftmily  we  had  always  lived  in  friendship, 
was  so  reasonable  as  to  expect  I  should  give  him 
up  the  house  and  garden,  though  they  were  to  be 

riid  for  till  Michaelmas,  and  peremptorily  declared 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sublet  them  to  any 
other  person.  He  bad  of  his  own  accord  assured 
me  more  than  once,  that  he  would  take  my  furni- 
ture off  mv  hands,  and,  trusting  to  his  assurance,  I 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  ad- 
vantage. But,  when  the  time  of  my  deputure  drew 
near,  he  refused  to  take  it,  at  the  same  time  insist- 
ing upon  having  the  ke^  of  the  house  and  garden, 
as  well  as  on  being  paid  the  whole  rent  directly, 
though  it  would  not  be  due  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 


tember.   I  was  so  exasperated  at  this  treBtm«ct 

from  a  man  whom  I  had  cultivated  with  partioiht 

respect,  that  I  determined  to  contest  it  at  law.  B« 

the  affair  was  accommodated  by  the  mediatimi  of  i 

father  of  the  Minims,  a  friend  to  both,  and  s  ncr- 

chant  of  Nice,  who  charged  himself  with  the  ore 

of  the  house  and  furniture.    A  stranger  must  eoe- 

duct  himself  with  the  utmost  circomspectioD  to  be 

able  to  live  among  these  people  without  bong  tbe 

dupe  of  imposition. 

I  had  sent  to  Aix  for  a  coach  and  four  boms, 

which  I  hired  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  Freoch  livnt 

a-day,  beingequal  to  fifteen  shillings  and  mne-priice 

sterhng.     The  river  Var  was  so  swelled  bj  tlie 

melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  as  to  be  qd- 

passable  by  any  wheel  carriage ;  and  therdbre  tk 

coach  remained  at  Antibes,  to  which  we  went  br 

water,  the  distance  being  about  nine  or  ten  mik& 

This  is  the  Antipolis  of  the  ancients,  said  to  have 

been  built  like  Nice,  by  a  colony  of  Marseilles,  la 

all  probability,  however,  it  was  later  tbao  tb 

foundation  of  Nice,  and  took  its  name  fron  b 

being  situated  directly  opposite  to  that  dty.  Flinj 

sap,  it  was  famous  for  its  tunny-fishery ;  and  ia 

this  circumstance  Martial  alludes  in  the  foUovuig 

lines: — 

AntipoliUni.fateor,  ittin  fllU  thjmnL 
Essem  si  Scombri  non  Ubi  missa  form. 

At  present,  it  is  the  frontier  of  Prance  towirdi 
Italy,  pretty  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  br  i 
battalion  of  soldiecs.  The  town  is  smaU  and  in- 
considerable ;  but  the  bason  of  the  faarboor  is  sc^ 
rounded  to  seaward  by  a  curious  bulwark  founded 
upon  piles  driven  in  the  water,  consisting  of  a  vi^ 
ramparts,  casemates,  and  quay.  Vessels  lie  Tery 
safe  in  this  harbour ;  but  there  is  not  water  at  tbe 
entrance  of  it  to  admit  of  ships  of  any  burden.  Ibe 
shallows  run  so  far  off  from  the  coast,  tbat  asbip 
of  force  cannot  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  tovii : 
but  it  was  bombarded  in  the  late  war.  Its  chi^ 
strength  by  land  consists  in  a  small  qusdrangahr 
fort,  detached  from  the  body  of  the  place,  wbich.  ia 
a  particular  manner,  commands  the  entrance  of  tbr 
harbour.  The  wall  of  the  town  built  in  the  sea  ba$ 
embrasures  and  saliant  angles,  on  which  a  gR^ 
number  of  cannon  may  be  mounted. 

I  think  the  adjacent  countrv  is  much  more  pla* 
sant  than  that  on  the  side  of  Nice ;  and  there  is 
certainly  no  essential  difference  in  the  climate.  Va 
ground  here  is  not  so  encumbered ;  it  is  laid  oat  la 
agreeable  enclosures,  with  intervals  of  open  6eid&. 
and  the  mountains  rise  with  an  easy  aacent  at  > 
much  ^[reater  distance  fhim  the  sea,  than  oo  tbe 
other  side  of  the  bay.  Besides,  here  are  channiss 
rides  along  the  besich,  which  is  smooth  and  fina. 
When  we  passed  in  the  last  week  of  April  tbeeon 
was  then  m  ear ;  the  cherries  were  almost  npe; 
and  the  figs  had  begun  to  blacken.  I  had  embam 
my  heavy  baggage  on  board  a  London  ahip»  *bi» 
happened  to  be  at  Nice,  ready  to  saiL  As  for  otf 
small  trunks  or  portmanteaus,  which  we  earned 
along  with  us,  they  were  examhied  at  Antibes :  ^ 
the  ceremony  was  performed  very  superfidailyt  >ii 
consequence  of  tipping  the  searcher  with  balf-a- 
crown,  which  is  a  wonderfbl  conciliator  at  all  tbe 
bureaus  in  this  country. 

We  lay  at  Cannes,  a  neat  village,  thMimofij 
situated  on  the  beach  of  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  isles  Marguerites,  ^^^'^^ 
prisoners  are  confined.  As  there  are  some  g<^ 
houses  in  this  place,  I  would  rather  live  here  W 
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of  the  mild  climate,  than  either  at  Antibes 
"  ^Nlee.  Here  yoa  are  not  cooped  up  within  walls, 
>r  crowded  with  soldiers  and  people ;  bat  are  al- 
adjr  in  the  eonntry,  enjoy  a  fine  air,  and  are  well 
Lpplied  with  all  sorts  of  fish. 
T'he  mountain  of  Esterelles,  which  in  one  of  my 
rmer  letters  I  described  as  a  most  romantic  and 
>l>le  plantation  of  evergreens,  trees,  shmbs,  and 
■omatic  plants,  is  at  present  qoite  desolate.  Last 
immer  some  execrable  yillains  set  fire  to  the  pines 
hen  the  wind  was  high.  It  continued  burning  for 
onthsy  and  the  conflagration  extended  above  ten 
skgneuy  consuming  an  incredible  quantity  of  timber. 
be  s^roond  is  now  naked  on  eacn  side  of  the  road, 
'  occupied  by  the  black  trunks  of  the  trees  which 
fcve  bc^n  scorched  without  fidling.  They  stand  as 
•  many  monuments  of  the  judgment  of  heaven, 
lin^  the  mind  with  horror  and  compassion.  I 
»uld  hardly  refrain  tram  shedding  tears  at  this 
smal  spectacle,  when  I  recalled  the  idea  of  what 
was  about  eighteen  months  ago. 
As  we  staid  all  night  at  Frejus,  I  had  an  oppor- 
inity  of  viewing  the  amphitheatre  at  leisure.  As 
iar  as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye,  it  is  of  the  same 
imensions  with  that  of  Nismes,  but  shockingly  di- 
pidated.  The  stone  seats  rising  from  the  arena 
re  still  extant,  and  the  cells  under  them  where  the 
ild  beasts  were  kept.  There  are  likewise  the  re- 
lains  of  two  galleries,  one  over  another,  and  two 
omitoria,  or  great  gateways,  at  opposite  sides  of 
le  arena,  which  is  now  a  fiiae  green,  with  a  road 
irou^h  the  middle  of  it ;  but  Si  the  external  ar- 
bitectnre  and  the  ornaments  are  demolished.  The 
Qost  entire  part  of  the  wall  now  constitutes  part  of 
i  monastery,  the  monks  of  which,  I  am  told,  have 
iclped  to  destroy  the  amphitheatre,  by  removing 
he  stones  for  their  own  purposes  of  building.  In 
he  neighbourhood  of  this  amphitheatre,  which 
stands  without  the  walls,  are  the  vestiges  of  an  old 
difice,  said  to  have  been  the  palace  where  the  im- 
>erator  or  president  resided ;  for  it  was  a  Roman 
colony,  much  fiivoured  by  Julius  Ciesar,  who  ^ve 
t  the  name  of  Forum  Julii,  and  Civitas  Forojuli- 
fn&is.  In  all  probability,  it  was  he  who  built  the 
imphitheatre,  and  broujght  hither  the  water  ten 
leagues  from  the  river  of  Cia^e,  by  means  of  an 
iqaeduct,  some  arcades  of  which  are  still  standing 
3n  the  other  side  of  the  town.  A  great  number  of 
statues  were  found  in  this  place,  together  with  an- 
:ient  inscriptions,  which  have  been  published  by 
llfferent  authors.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Julias 
Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of  Tacitus  the  historian, 
«ras  a  native  of  Frejus,  which  is  now  a  very  poor 
inconsiderable  place.  From  hence  the  country 
Dpens  to  the  left,  forming  an  extensive  plain  be- 
t-^een  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  are  a  con- 
licaation  of  the  Alps,  that  stretches  through  Pro- 
vence and  Dauphine.  This  plain,  watered  with 
pleasant  streams,  and  varied  with  vineyards,  com 
fields,  and  meadow  ground,  afibrded  a  most  agreeable 
prospect  to  our  eyes,  which  were  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  scorching  sands,  rugged  rocks,  and  abrupt 
moantains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.  Although 
this  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  com  country,  I 
am  told  it  does  not  produce  enough  for  the  con- 
samption  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  to  have 
annual  supplies  from  abroad,  imported  at  Marseilles. 
A  Frenchman,  at  an  average,  eats  three  times  the 
quantity  of  bread  that  satisfies  a  native  of  England ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  staff  of  his  life. 
I  sm  therefore  surprised  that  the  Froven9aux  do  not 


convert  part  of  their  vineyards  into  com  fields;  ibr 
they  ma^  boast  of  their  wine  as  they  please,  but 
that  which  is  drank  by  the  common  people,  not 
only  here,  but  also  in  all  the  wine  countries  of 
France,  is  neither  so  strong,  nourishmg,  nor  in  my 
opinion  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  as  the  small  beer  of 
England.  It  must  be  owned  that  all  tiie  peasants 
who  have  wine  for  their  ordinary  drink,  are  of  a 
diminutive  sixe,  in  comparison  of  those  who  use 
milk,  beer,  or  even  water;  and  it  is  a  constant  ob- 
servation, that  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wine,  the 
common  people  are  alwajrs  more  h^thy  than  in 
those  seasons  when  it  abounds.  The  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  wine,  and  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  are  pernicious  to  the  human  consti- 
tution ;  and  that,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  there  is  no  beverage  com- 
parable to  simple  water.  Between  Luo  and  Toulon, 
the  country  is  delightfttllv  parcelled  out  into  en- 
closures. Here  is  plenty  of  nch  pasturage  for  black 
cattle,  and  a  greater  number  of  pure  streams  and 
rivulets  than  I  have  observed  in  any  other  part  of 
France. 

Toulon  is  a  considerable  place^  even  exclusive  of 
the  basin,  docks,  and  arsenal,  which  indeed  are  such 
as  justify  the  remark  made  by  a  stranger  when  he 
viewed  them.  **  The  king  of  France,**  said  he,  **  is 
greater  at  Toulon  than  at  Versailles."  The  quay, 
the  jetties,  the  docks,  and  magazines,  are  contrived 
and  executed  with  precision,  order,  solidity,  and 
ma^ficence.  I  counted  fourteen  ships  of  the  line 
unrigged  in  the  basin,  besides  the  Tenant  of  eighty 
guns,  which  was  in  dock  repairing,  and  a  new  fn- 
^te  on  the  stocks.  I  was  credibly  informed,  that 
m  the  last  war  the  king  of  France  was  .so  ill  served 
with  cannon  for  his  navy,  that  in  every  action  there 
was  scarce  a  ship  which  had  not  sev^al  pieces 
burst  These  accidents  did  great  damage,  and  dis- 
couraged the  French  mariners  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  became  more  afraid  of  their  own  guns 
than  ofthose  of  the  English.  There  are  now  at  Tou- 
lon above  two  thousand  pieces  of  iron  cannon  unfit 
for  service.  This  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the 
weakness  and  neglect  of  the  French  administration ; 
but  a  more  surprising  proof  of  their  imbecility  is 
the  state  of  the  fortifications  that  defend  the  en- 
trance of  this  very  harbour.  I  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  they  trusted  for  its  security  entirely  to 
our  opinion  that  it  must  be  inaccessible.  Captain 
E ,  of  one  of  our  frigates,  lately  enteredthe  har- 
bour with  a  contrary  wind,  which,  by  obliging  him 
to  tack,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  sounding  the 
whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  passage.  He  came 
in  without  a  pilot,  and  made  a  pretence  of  buying 
cordage  or  some  other  stores ;  but  the  French  offi- 
cers were  much  chagrined  at  the  boldness  of  his 
enterprise.  They  ^leged,  that  he  came  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  sound  the  channel,  and  that  he 
had  an  engineer  aboard,  who  made  drawings  of  the 
land  and  the  forts,  their  bearings  and  distances.  In 
all  probability  these  suspicions  were  communicated 
to  the  ministry,  for  an  order  immediately  arrived, 
that  no  stranger  should  be  admitted  into  the  docks 
and  arsenal. 

Part  of  the  road  from  hence  to  Marseilles  lies 
through  a  vast  moiintain,  which  resembles  that  of 
Esterelles,  but  is  not  so  well  covered  with  wood, 
though  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  stream 
runnmg  through  the  bottom. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Marseilles,  which  is  In* 
deed  a  noble  city,  large,  populous,  and  flourishing 
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The  streets,  for  Ae  most  part,  are  open,  airy,  and 
spacious ;  the  houses  veil  built,  and  eyen  magnifi- 
cent The  harbour  is  an  oral  basin,  surrounded  on 
every  side  either  by  the  buildings  or  the  land,  so 
that  the  shipping  lies  perfectly  secure,  and  here  is 
generally  an  incredible  number  of  vessels.  On  the 
city  side  there  is  a  semicircular  quay  of  freestone, 
wmch  extends  thirteen  hundred  paces;  and  the 
space  between  this  and  the  houses  that  front  it  is 
continually  filled  with  a  surprising  crowd  of  people. 
The  galleys,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine,  are 
moored  with  their  stems  to  one  part  of  the  whar^ 
and  the  slaves  are  permitted  to  work  for  their  own 
benefit  at  their  respective  occupations,  in  little  shops 
or  booths,  which  Uiey  rent  for  a  trifle.  There  yon 
see  tradesmen  of  all  kinds  sitting  at  work,  chained 
by  one  foot,  shoemakers,  tailors,  sUversmiths, 
watch  and  clock  makers,  barbers,  stocking-weavers, 
jewellers,  pattern-drawers,  scriveners,  booksellers, 
cutlers,  and  all  manner  of  shopkeepers.  They  pay 
about  two  sols  a-dav  to  the  king  for  this  indulgence, 
live  well,  and  look  joUv,  and  can  afford  to  sell  their 
goods  and  labour  much  cheaper  than  other  dealers 
and  tradesmen.  At  ni^ht,  however,  they  are  obliged 
to  lie  aboard.  Notwithstanding  the  great  face  of 
business  at  Marseilles,  their  trade  is  p«atly  on  the 
decline,  and  their  merchants  are  failmg  every  day. 
This  decay  of  commerce  is  in  a  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  English,  who,  at  the  peace,  poured  in 
such  a  quantity  of  European  merchandise  into 
Martinique  and  Guadalonpe,  that  when  the  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles  sent  over  their  cargoes,  they 
found  the  markets  overstocked;  and  were  obliged 
to  sell  for  a  considerate  loss ;  besides,  the  French 
colonists  had  such  a  stock  of  sugars,  coffee,  and 
other  commodities  lyinc[  by  them  during  the  war, 
that,  upon  the  first  notice  of  peace,  they  shipped 
them  off  in  great  quantities  for  Marseilles.  I  am 
told  that  the  prodnoe  of  the  islands  is  at  present 
cheaper  here  toan  where  it  ^rows ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  merchandise  of  this  country  sells  for  less 
money  at  Martinique  than  in  Provence. 

A  single  person,  who  travels  in  this  country,  may 
live  at  a  reasonable  rate  in  these  towns,  by  eatins  at 
the  public  ordinaries ;  but  I  would  advise  all  fiuniues 
that  come  hither  to  make  any  stay,  to  take  furnished 
lodgings  as  soon  as  they  can,  for  the  expense  of 
living  at  an  hotel  is  enormous.  I  was  obliged  to 
pay  at  Marseilles  four  livres  arhead  for  every  meal, 
and  half  that  price  for  mv  servant,  and  was  charged 
six  livres  a  day  besides  ror  the  apartment ;  so  inat 
our  daily  expense,  including  break&st  and  a  valet  de 
place,  amounted  to  two  louis-d'ors.  The  same  im- 
position prevails  all  over  the  south  of  France, 
though  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  plentiful  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Without  all  doubt,  it  must  be  owing 
to  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  Enfflish  travellers, 
who  have  allowed  themMlves  to  be  fleeced  without 
wincing,  until  this  extortion  has  become  authorised 
by  custom.  It  is  verv  disagreeable  riding  in  the 
avenues  of  Biarseilles,  because  you  are  confined  in  a 
dusty  high-road,  crowded  with  carriages  and  beasts 
of  burden,  between  two  white  walls,  the  reflection 
from  which,  while  the  sun  shines,  is  intolerable. 
But  in  tins  neighbourhood  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  pleasant  country  houses,  called  bastides  said  to 
amount  to  twelve  thousand,  some  of  which  may  be 
rented,  ready  furnished,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Marseilles  is  a  great  city,  and  the  inhalntants  in- 
dulge themselves  in  a  variety  of  amusements.  They 
have  assemblies,  a  concert  spirituel,  and  a  comedy. 


Here  is  also  a  spacious  cours,  or  walk,  shaded  inA 
trees,  to  which,  in  the  evening,  there  is  a  grot 
resort  of  well  dressed  people. 

Marseilles  being  a  free  port,  there  is  a  banu 
about  half  a  league  fhvm  the  city  on  the  road  to 
Aix,  where  all  carriages  undergo  examiaation ;  aad 
if  anything  contralttnd  is  found,  the  vekide. 
baggage,  ami  even  the  horses  are  confisraffd.  We 
esc^>ed  this  disagreeable  ceremony  by  the  ngaatj 
of  our  driver.  Of  his  own  accord,  be  dedwed  at 
the  bureau  that  we  had  bought  a  pound  of  coffee 
and  some  sugar  at  Marseilles,  sad  were  readj  to 
pay  the  duty,  which  amounted  to  about  tea  sola 
They  took  the  money,  gave  him  a  receipt,  sad  let 
the  carriage  pass  without  further  qnestioa. 

I  proposed  to  stay  one  ni^t  only  at  Aix,  bat 
Mr.  A-^ — ,  who  is  nere,  had  found  such  beoefit 
from  drinking  the  waters,  that  I  was  penoaded  to 
make  trial  of  them  for  ei^t  or  ten  daja  I  htre 
accordingly  taken  private  lodgpgs,  and  drank  tbesi 
every  morning  at  the  fbnntain-iiead,  not  iritbost 
finding  consi^rable  benefit  In  my  next,  I  ibQ 
say  something  finther  of  these  waters,  though  I  an 
afraid  they  will  not  prove  a  source  of  much  enter 
tainment  It  will  be  suflicient  far  me  to  find  thai 
contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  health  at,  ^i^  ^« 
yours  assuredly. 

LETTER  THE  FORTEBTH 

Boa]ogne,]b7UI76S. 

Dear  Doctob,— I  found  three  English  fiunilia 
at  Aix,  with  whom  I  could  have  pa»ed  my  time 
very  agreeablv ;  but  the  aociety  is  now  dissoM 
Mr.  S— -re  and  his  lady  left  the  place  in  a  few  da}i 
after  we  arrived.  Mr.  A — r  and  Lady  Betty  are 
gone  to  Greneva,  and  Mr.  G—  r  with  hu  fiunily  n- 
mains  at  Aix.  This  gentleman,  who  laboored 
under  a  most  dreadful  nervous  asthma,  has  otoised 
such  relief  from  this  climate,  that  he  intends  to 
stay  another  year  in  the  place ;  and  Mr.  A—r 
found  surprising  benefit  from  drinking^  the  inutu 
for  a  scorbuticalcomplaint.  As  I  was  incommoded 
by  both  these  disorders,  I  could  not  but,  in  jmtiK 
to  myself^  try  the  united  efforts  of  the  air  aod  the 
waters ;  especially  as  this  consideration  was  re-io- 
foroed  by  the  kind  and  pressing  exhortstkns  of 
Mr.  A—r  and  Lady  Betty,  which  I  could  act  in 
gratitude  resist 

Aix,  the  capital  of  Provence,  is  a  Isrge  eitj, 
watered  by  the  small  river  Are.  It  was  a  Bonas 
colony,  said  to  be  founded  by  Caius  SextusGalTiais, 
above  a  century  before  ^e  birth  of  Christ  Froa 
the  source  of  mineral  water  here  found,  added  lo 
the  consul's  name,  it  was  called  Aquae  Sexdc  It 
was  here  that  Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Teoiooei, 
fixed  his  head-quarten,  and  embellished  the  plaee 
with  temples,  aqueducts,  and  thermse^  of  vluck 
however,  nothing  now  remains.  The  city,  aa  it 
now  stands,  is  well  built,  thou^  the  ttrte^  lo 

Seneral  are  narrow,  and  kept  in  a  very  dirty  con- 
ition.  But  it  has  a  noble  ooart,  planted  vitk 
double  rows  of  tall  trees,  and  adorned  widi  three 
or  four  fine  fountains,  the  middlemost  of  which  da- 
charges  hot  water  supplied  from  the  scarce  of  the 
baths.  On  each  side  there  is  a  row  of  el^ 
houses,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  noUesse,  of  vhiea 
there  is  here  a  considerable  number.  The  pvii>- 
ment,  which  is  held  at  Aix,  brings  hither  a  gn^ 
resort  of  people  5  and  as  many  of  the  inhsbitaaffl 
are  persons  of  frishion,  they  are  well  bred,  gay  and 
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sjciabie.  The  Iluc  de  Yillan,  who  is  governor  of 
the  proTince,  resides  on  the  spot,  and  keeps  an  open 
sssemblj,  where  strangers  are  admitted  without 
reserre,  and  made  very  weleome,  if  they  wUl  engage 
in  play,  which  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  whme 
company.  Some  of  our  English  people  complain, 
that  when  they  were  presented  to  lum,  they  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception.  The  JBVench,  as  well 
as  other  foreigners,  haye  no  idea  of  a  man  of  family 
and  &shion,  without  the  title  of  Duke,  Count, 
Marquis,  or  Lord,  and  where  an  English  gentleman 
is  introduced  by  the  simple  expression  of  mtmngur 
td,  they  think  he  is  some  plebian  unworthy  of  any 
partici:dar  attention. 

Aix  ia  situated  in  a  bottom,  almost  surrounded 
by  hilla»  which,  howcTcr,  do  not  screen  it  from  the 
Bize,  or  north  wind,  that  blows  extremely  sharp  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  rendering  the  air  almost  in- 
supportably  cold,  and  very  dangerous  to  those  who 
have  some  kinds  of  pulmonary  complaints,  such  as 
tubercules,  abscesses,  or  spitting  of  blood.    Lord 

H ^  who  passed  part  of  last  wmter  in  this  place, 

afflicted  with  some  of  these  symptoms,  grew  worse 
every  day  while  he  continued  at  Aix ;  but  he  no 
sooner  removed  to  Marseilles  than  all  his  complaints 
abated  ;  such  a  difference  there  is  in  the  air  of  these 
two  plsices,  though  the  distance  between  them  does 
not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  the  air  of 
Marseilles,  though  much  more  mild  than  that  of 
Aix  in  the  winter,  is  not  near  so  warm  as  the 
climate  of  Nice,  where  we  find  in  plenty  such 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  even  in  the  severest 
seasons,  as  will  not  grow  and  ripen  even  in  Mar- 
seilles or  Toulon. 

If  the  air  of  Aix  is  disagreeablr  cold  in  the 
winter,  it  is  rendered  quite  insurorable  in  the 
summer,  from  excessive  heat,  occasioned  by  the 
reflection  from  the  rocks  and  mountains,  which  at 
the  same  time  obstruct  the  circulation  c^  air ;  for 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  same  mountains 
which  serve  as  funnels  and  canals  to  collect  and 
dis<*liarge  the  keen  blasts  of  winter,  will  provide 
screens  to  intercept  entirely  the  faint  breezes  of 
summer.  Aix,  though  pretty  well  provided  with 
batcher^a  meat,  is  very  ill  supplied  with  pot-herbs ; 
and  they  have  no  poidtry  but  what  comes  at  a  vast 
distance  from  the  Lionnois.  They  say  their  want 
of  roots,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  &c  is  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  water ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  are  very 
bad  gardenerSb  Their  oil  is  good  and  cheap ;  their 
wine  is  indifferent ;  but  their  chief  care  seems  em- 
ployed OQ  the  culture  of  silk,  the  staple  of  Provence, 
which  ia  everywhere  shaded  with  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  worms. 
Notwithstanding  the  boasted  cheiq>ness  of  every 
article  of  housekee]Mng  in  the  south  of  France,  I 
am  persuaded  a  family  may  live  for  less  money  at 
York,  Durham,  Hereford,  and  in  many  other  cities 
of  England,  than  at  Aix  in  Provence,  keep  a  more 
plentiful  table,  and  be  much  more  comfortably  situ- 
ated in  all  respects.  I  found  lodging  and  provisions 
at  Aix  fifty  per  cent  dearer  t£ui  at  Montpelier, 
which  is  counted  the  dearest  place  in  Languedoc. 

The  baths  of  Aix,  so  fiunous  in  antiqmty,  were 
quite  demolished  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  very  source  of  the  water  was  lost,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  (I  think  the 
year  1704X  when  it  was  discovered  by  accident,  in 
;  digging  fiar  the  foundation  of  a  houses  at  the  foot 
I  of  a  hill,  just  without  the  city  walL  Near  the 
iome  place  was  foond  a  small  stone  altar,  with  the 


flffure  of  a  Priapus,  and  some  letteis  in  capitals, 
which  the  antiquarians  have  differently  interpreted. 
From  this  figure,  it  was  supposed  that  the  waters 
were  efficacious  in  cases  of  barrenness.  It  was  a 
long  time,  however,  before  any  person  would  ven- 
ture to  use  them  internally,  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  ever  been  dnmk  by  the  ancients.  On 
their  re-appearance,  they  were  chiefly  used  for 
baths  to  horses,  and  other  beastt  which  had  the 
mange,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  At  length 
poor  people  began  to  bathe  in  tnem  fbr  the  same 
disorders,  and  received  such  benefit  fh>m  them,  as 
attracted  the  attention  of  more  cnrions  inquirers. 
A  very  superficial  and  imperfect  analysis  was  made 
and  puUisned,  with  a  few  remarkable  histories  of 
the  cures  they  had  performed,  by  three  different 
physicians  of  those  days ;  and  those  little  treasures, 
I  suppose,  encouraged  valetudinarians  to  drink 
them  without  ceremonv.  They  were  found  ser- 
viceable in  the  gout,  the  gravel,  scurvy,  dropsy, 
palsy,  indigestion,  asthma,  and  consumption ;  and 
their  &me  soon  extended  itself  all  over  Langciedoc, 
Grascony,  Dauphin^  and  Provence.  The  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  render  them  more  useful  and 
commodious,  have  raised  a  plain  building,  in  which 
there  are  a  couple  of  private  baths,  with  a  bed- 
chamber ai^oining  to  each,  where  individuals  may 
use  them  both  internally  and  externally,  for  a 
moderate  expense.  These  baths  are  paved  with 
marble,  and  supplied  with  water,  each  by  a  large 
brass  cock,  whidi  you  can  turn  at  pleasure.  At 
one  end  of  this  edifice,  there  is  an  octa^^on,  open  at 
top,  having  a  bason,  with  a  stone  pillar  m  the 
middle,  wmch  discharges  water  from  the  same 
source,  all  round,  by  eight  small  brass  cocks ;  and 
hither  people  of  all  ranks  come  of  a  morning,  with 
their  glasses,  to  drink  the  water,  or  wash  the  sores, 
or  suDjject  their  contracted  limbs  to  the  stream. 
This  last  operation,  called  the  dtmehe,  however,  is 
more  effectually  undergone  in  the  private  bath, 
where  the  stream  is  much  more  powerfuL  The 
natural  warmth  of  this  water,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
judge  from  recollection,  is  about  the  same  degree 
of  temperature  with  that  in  the  Queen's  Bath,  at 
Bath,  in  Somersetshire.  It  is  perfectly  transparent, 
sparkling  in  the  glass,  light  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  may  be  drank  without  any  preparation, 
to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  pints  at  a  time. 
There  are  many  people  at  Aix  who  swallow  fbur- 
teen  half  pint  glasses  every  morning  during  the 
season,  which  is  in  the  month  of  May,  though  it 
may  be  taken  with  equal  benefit  all  the  year  round. 
It  has  no  sensible  operation  but  by  urine,  an  effect 
which  pure  water  would  produce,  if  drank  in  the 
same  quantity. 

If  we  may  believe  those  who  have  published 
their  experiments,  this  water  produces  neither 
agitation,  cloud,  or  change  of  colour,  when  mixed 
with  acids,  alkalies,  tinctures  of  g^dls,  syrup  of 
violets,  or  solution  of  silver.  The  re^ue,  after 
boiling,  evaporation,  and  filtra^n,  affords  a  very 
small  proportion  of  purging  salt,  and  calcareous 
earth,  which  last  ferments  with  strong  acids.  As  I 
had  neither  hydrometer  nor  thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  weight  and  warmth  of  this  water,  nor  time 
to  procure  the  proper  utensils  to  make  the  pre- 
parations, and  repeat  the  experiments  necessary  to 
exhibit  a  complete  analysis,  I  did  not  pretend  to 
enter  upon  this  process ;  but  contented  m  vself  with 
drinking,  badiing,  and  using  the  dmtche^  which 
perfectly  answer^  my  expectation,  having  in  eight 
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days  almost  cared  an  ugly  scorbutic  tetter,  vhich 
had  for  some  time  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my 
right  hand.  I  observed  that  the  water,  when  used 
externally,  left  always  a  kmd  of  oily  appearance 
on  the  skin ;  that,  when  we  boiled  it  at  home  in 
an  earthen  pot,  the  steams  smelled  like  those  of 
sulphur,  and  even  affected  my  lungs  in  the  same 
manner;  but  the  bath  itself  smelled  strong  of  a 
lime  kiln.  The  water,  after  standing  all  night  in  a 
bottle,  yielded  a  remarkably  vinous  taste  and 
odour,  something  analogous  to  that  of  dulcified 
spirit  of  nitre.  Whether  the  active  particles  con- 
sist of  a  volatile,  vitriol,  or  a  very  fine  petroleum, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; but  the  best  way  I  know  of  discovering 
whether  it  is  really  impregnated  with  a  vitriolic 
principle,  too  subtle  and  fugitive  for  the  usual 
operations  of  chemistry,  is  to  place  bottles  filled 
with  wine  in  the  bath  or  adjacent  room,  which 
wine,  if  there  is  really  a  volatile  acid,  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  will  be  pricked  in  eight  and 
forty  hours. 

Having  ordered  our  coach  to  be  refitted,  and 
provided  with  fresh  horses,  as  well  as  with  another 
postillion,  in  consequence  of  which  improvements 
I  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  louis-d'or  per  diem  to  Lyons 
and  back  again,  we  departed  m>m  Aix,  and  the 
second  day  of  our  joumeypassing  the  Durance  in 
a  boat,  lay  at  Avignon.  This  river,  the  Druentia 
of  the  ancients,  is  a  considerable  stream,  extremely 
rapid,  which  descends  from  the  mountains,  and 
discharges  itself  in  the  Rhone.  After  violent  rains, 
it  extends  its  channel,  so  as  to  be  impassable,  and 
often  overflows  the  country  to  a  great  extent  In 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  betwixt  Orgon  and  this 
river,  we  met  the  coach  in  which  we  had  travelled 
eighteen  months  before  from  Lyons  to  Montpelier 
conducted  by  our  old  driver  Joseph,  who  had  no 
sooner  recognised  my  servant  at  a  distance,  by  his 
musquetoon,  thau  he  came  running  towards  our 
carriage,  and,  seizing  my  hand,  even  shed  tears  of 
joy.  Joseph  had  been  travelling  through  Spain, 
and  was  so  embrowned  by  the  sun,  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  an  Iro<|uoiB.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  marks  of  gratitude  which  the  poor  fellow 
expressed  towards  his  benefactors.  He  had  some 
private  conversation  with  our  voiturier,  whose 
name  was  Claude,  to  whom  he  gave  such  a  favour- 
able character  of  us,  as  in  all  probability  induced 
him  to  be  wonderfiilly  obliging  during  the  whole 
journey. 

You  know  Avignon  is  a  large  city  belonging  to 
the  Pope.  It  was  the  Avenio  Cavantm  of  the 
ancients,  and  changed  masters  several  times,  be- 
longing successively  to  the  Romans,  Burgundians, 
Franks,  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  the  counts  of  Pto- 
yence,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Naples.  It  was  sold 
in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Queen  Jane  L  of 
Naples,  to  Pope  Clement  Yl.  for  die  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  florins,  and  since  that  period,  has  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
Not  but  that  when  the  Due  de  Crequi,  the  French 
ambassador,  was  insulted  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1662,  the  parliament  of  Provence  passed  an  arrit, 
declaring  the  city  of  Avignon,  and  the  county 
Yeiuussin,  part  of  the  ancient  domain  of  Provence ; 
and  therefore  re-united  it  to  the  crown  of  France, 
which  accordingly  took  possession ;  though  it  was 
afterwards  restored  to  the  Roman  See  at  the  peace 
of  Pisa.  The  Pope,  however,  holds  it  by^  a  preca- 
rious title,  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  king,  who 


may  one  day  be  induced  to  resume  it,  upon  psf- 
ment  of  the  original  purchase-money.  As  a  ne- 
cession  of  Popes  resided  here  for  the  space  of 
seventy  years,  the  city  could  not  fail  to  be  adoned 
with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  churches  md 
convents,  which  are  richlv  embellished  wish  paint- 
ing,  sculpture,  shrines,  relics,  and  tombs.  Arnxfog 
the  last,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Laura,  whom 
Petrarch  has  immortalized  by  his  poetry,  and  for 
whom  Francis  L  of  France  took  the  tnmble  to 
write  an  epitaph.  Avignon  is  governed  by  a  vice- 
legate  fVom  the  Pope,  and  the  police  of  tlie  city  is 
regulated  by  the  consuls.  It  is  a  large  plaee. 
situated  in  a  fhiitful  plain,  surrounded  bj  high 
walls  built  of  hewn  stone,  which  on  the  west  iide 
are  washed  by  the  Rhone.  Here  was  a  oobie 
bridge  over  the  river,  but  it  is  now  in  mios.  Ob 
the  other  side,  a  branch  of  the  Sorgue  runs  throogh 
part  of  the  ci^.  This  is  the  river  ancientiv  called 
Sulga,  formed  by  the  fiunous  foantun  of  Vanctase 
in  Uiis  neighbourhood,  where  the  poet  Petrarch 
resided.  R  is  a  charming  transparent  stream, 
abounding  with  excellent  trout  and  cray  fish.  We 
passed  over  it  on  a  stone  bridge,  in  our  waj  to 
Orange,  the  Arausio  Cawmtm  of  the  Romans,  itill 
distinguished  by  some  noble  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. These  consist  of  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  a 
temple,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  which  last  ve 
erected  in  honour  of  Cains  Marius,  and  LoctatiK 
Catullus,  after  the  great  victory-  they  obtained  ia 
this  country  over  the  Cimbri  and  Tentooes.  It  is 
a  very  magnificent  edifice,  adorned  on  all  aidci 
with  trophies  and  battles  in  basso-relieva  The 
ornaments  of  the  architecture,  and  the  scolptore, 
are  wonderfully  elegant  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  erected ;  aod  the  whole  is  sorprisin^ly  ▼cU 
preserved,  considering  its  great  antiqmty.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  entire  and  perfect  as  the  aich 
of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  Next  day  ve 
passed  two  very  impetuous  streams,  the  Drome  and 
the  Isere.  The  first,  which  verj  much  resembles 
the  Var,  we  forded ;  but  the  Isere  we  crossed  in  a 
boat,  which,  as  well  as  that  upon  the  Dorance,  is 
managed  by  the  traiUe,  a  moveable  or  nmnio; 
pulley,  on  a  rope  stretched  between  two  wooden 
machines  erected  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lirer. 
The  contrivance  is  simple  and  effectual,  and  the 
passage  equally  safe  and  expeditious.  The  boat- 
man has  nothing  to  do,  but,  by  means  of  a  kog 
massy  rudder,  to  keep  the  head  obliquely  to  the 
stream,  the  force  of  which  pushes  the  boat  aloag, 
the  block  to  which  it  is  fixed  sliding  upon  the  rope 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  All  these  rivers  take 
their  rise  from  the  mountains,  which  are  continaed 
through  Provence  and  Dauphine,  and  iUl  into  the 
Rhone ;  and  all  of  them,  when  swelled  by  sodden 
rains,  overflow  the  flat  country.  Althongh  Du- 
phin6  affords  little  or  no  oil,  it  produces  exoelleot 
wines,  particularly  those  of  Hermitage  andCot^ 
roti.  The  first  of  these  is  sold  on  the  spot  for 
three  livres  the  bottle,  and  the  other  for  two.  The 
country  likewise  yields  a  considerable  quaotitj  d 
com,  and  a  good  deal  of  grass.  It  is  well  watered 
with  streams,  and  agreeably  shaded  with  yood. 
The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we  had  a  contmiKd 
song  of  nightingales  from  Aix  to  Fontainbleao. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  specify  the  antiquities  of 
y ienne,  anciently  called  Vienna  AllobrogonL  It 
was  a  Rioman  colony,  and  a  considerahle  city,  which 
the  ancients  spared  no  pains  and  expense  to  eai- 
hellish.     It  is  still  a  large  town  utandiiig  aDOQI 
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•erenl  hHIs  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  thoagh  all 
its  former  splendour  is  eclipsed,  its  commerce  de- 
cayed, and  most  of  its  antiquities  are  buried  in 
mins.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  hi  Vie  was 
undoubtedly^  a  temple.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  as 
you  enter  it,  by  the  gate  of  Avignon,  there  is  a 
handsome  obelisk,  or  rather  prramid,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  raised  upon  a  Tanlt  supported  by  four 
pillars  cf  the  Tuscan  order.  It  is  certainly  a  Roman 
work,  and  Mont&ucon  supposes  it  to  be  a  tomb,  as 
he  perceiTed  an  oblong  stone  jetting  out  from  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
defunct  were  probably  contained.  The  story  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  said  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  this  place,  is  a  fable.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  our  journey  from  Aix,  we  arrived  at  Lyons, 
where  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  yon  for  the  present, 
being  with  great  truth.  Yours,  &c 


LETTER  THE  FORTY-FIRST. 

Boulogne,  Jnno  IS,  17S9. 

DsAB  Sir, — I  am  at  last  in  a  situation  to  indulge 
my  view  with  a  sight  of  Britain,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years ;  and  indeed  yon  cannot  imagine  what 
pleasure  I  feel  while  I  survey  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover  at  this  distance.  Not  that  I  am  at  all  affected 
by  the  neseia  qua  dulcedine  nataUi  aoli  of  Horace, 
lliat  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fuiaticism  founded  on 
the  prcjodices  of  education,  which  induces  a  Lap- 
lander to  place  the  terrestrial  paradise  among  the 
snows  of  Norway,  and  a  Swiss  to  prefer  the  barren 
mountains  of  Solleure  to  the  fhiitfU  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  I  am  attached  to  my  country,  because  it  is 
the  land  of  liberty,  cleanliness,  and  convenience. 
But  I  love  it  still  more  tenderly,  as  the  scene  c^  all 
my  interesting  connexions;  as  the  habitation  of 
my  friends,  for  whose  conversation,  correspondence^ 
and  esteem,  I  wish  alone  to  live. 

Our  journey  hither  fhim  Lyons  produced  neither 
accident  nor  adventure  worth  notice;  but  abun- 
dance of  little  vexations,  which  may  be  termed  the 
plagues  of  posting.  At  Lyons,  where  we  stayed 
only  a  few  days,  I  found  a  return-coach,  which  I 
hired  to  Plans  for  six  louis-d'ors.  It  was  a  fine 
roomy  carriage,  elegantly  fbmished,  and  made  for 
travelling,  so  strong  and  solid  in  all  its  parts,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  shaken  to  pieces 
by  the  roughness  of  the  road.  But  its  weight  and 
solidity  occasioned  so  much  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  the  axle-tree,  that  we  ran  the  risk  of 
being  set  on  fire  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Upon 
a  just  comparison  of  all  circumstances,  posting  is 
much  more  easy,  convenient,  and  reasonable  in 
England  than  in  France.  The  English  carriages, 
horses,  harness,  and  roads  are  much  better;  and 
the  postillions  more  obliging  and  alert  The  reason 
is  plain  and  obvious.  H I  am  ill  used  at  the  post- 
house  in  England,  I  can  be  accommodated  else- 
where. The  publicans  on  the  road  are  sensible  of 
this,  and  therefore  they  vie  with  each  other  in  giv- 
ing Batisfiiction  to  travellers^  But  in  France,  where 
the  post  is  monopolized,  the  post-masters,  and 
postillions,  knowing  that  the  traveller  depends  en- 
tirely upon  them,  are  the  more  negligent  and 
remiss  in  their  duty,  as  well  as  the  more  encou- 
raged to  insolence  and  imposition.  Indeed,  the 
stranger  seems  to  be  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
those  fellows,  except  in  lar^  towns,  where  he  may 
have  recoone  to  the  magistrate  or  commanding 
officv    The  post  stands  very  often  by  itself  in  a 


lone  country  situation,  or  m  a  ndtry  viliage,  where 
the  post-master  is  the  principal  inhabitant;  and  in 
such  a  case,  if  you  should  be  ill  treated,  by  being 
supplied  with  bad  horses ;  if  you  should  be  delayed 
on  frivolous  pretences,  in  order  to  extort  money ; 
if  the  postillions  should  drive  at  a  waggon  pace, 
with  a  view  to  provoke  your  impatience ;  or  should 
you  in  any  shape  be  insulted  by  them  or  their  mas- 
ters ;  I  know  not  any  redress  you  can  have,  except 
by  a  formal  complamt  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
post,  who  is  generally  one  of  the  ministers  of  state, 
and  pays  little  or  no  regard  to  any  such  represen- 
tations. I  know  an  English  gentleman,  the  brother 
of  an  earl,  who  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
Due  de  YiUars,  governor  of  Provence,  against  the 
post-master  of  Antibes,  who  had  insulted  and  im- 
posed upon  him.    The  duke  answered  his  letter, 
promising  to  take  order  that  the  grievance  should 
be   redr^sed;'  and   never  thought  of   it   after. 
Another  great  inconvenience  which  attends  posting 
in  France  is,  that  if  you  are  retarded  by  any  acci- 
dent, you  cannot,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
find  a  lodging,  without  perhaps  travelling  two  or 
three  posts  fiirther  than  yon  would  chose  to  go,  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  h^th,  and  even  the  hazard 
of  your  life ;  whereas,  on  any  part  of  the  post-road 
in  England,  yon  will  meet  with  tolerable  accommo- 
dation at  every  stage.    Through  the  whole  south 
of  France,  excei>t  in  large  cities,  the  inns  are  cold, 
damp,    dark,   dismal,  and   dirty;   the  landlords 
equally  disobliging  and  rapacious;  the  servants 
awkward,  sluttish,  and  slothrbl ;  and  the  postillions 
lazy,  lounging,  greedy,  and  impertinent    If  you 
chide  them  for  lingering,  they  will  continue  to  delay 
you  the  longer.    If  you  chastise  them  with  sword, 
cane,  cudg^,  or  horse-whip,  they  will  either  dis- 
appear entirely,  and  leave  you  without  resource,  or 
they  will  find  means  to  take  vengeance  by  over* 
turning  your  carriage.    The  best  method  I  know 
of  travelling  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  is  to 
allow  yourself  to  become  the  dupe  of  imposition, 
and  stimulate  their  endeavours  by  extraordinary 
^tifications.    I  laid  down  a  resolution  (and  kept 
It,)  to  give  no  more  than  four-and-twenty  sols  per 
post  between  the  two  postillions ;  but  I  am  now 
persuaded,  that  for  threepence  a  post  more,  I  should 
have  been  much  better  served,  and  should  ha'vt 
performed  the  journey  with  much  greater  pleasure. 
We  met  with  no  adventures  upon  the  road  worth 
reciting.    The  first  day  we  were  retarded  above 
two  hours  by  the  Duchess  D — ^lle,  and  her  son  the 
Due  de  R^f-— t,  who,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from 
the  minister,  had  anticipated  all  the  horses  at  the 
post    They  accosted  my  servant,  and  asked  if  his 
piaster  was  a  lord?  He  thought  proper  to  answer 
in  the  afllrmative ;  upon  which  tne  duke  declared 
he  must  certainly  be  of  French  extraction,  inas- 
much as  he  observed  the  lilies  of  France  in  his 
arms  on  the  coach.    This  young  nobleman  spoke 
a  little  English.    He  asked  whence  we  had  come ; 
and  understanding  we  had  been  in  Italy,  desired 
to  know  whether  the  man  liked  France  or  Italy 
best  ?  Upon  his  giving  France  the  preference,  he 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  he  was  a  lad 
of  good  taste    The  duchess  asked  if  her  son  spoke 
English  well,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  when 
my  man  assured  her  he  did.    They  were  much 
more  free  and  condescending  with  my  servant  than 
with  myself;  for,  though  we  saluted  them  in  passing, 
and  were  even  suppwed  to  be  persons  of  quality, 
they  did  not  open  their  lips  whue  we  stood  dose 
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by  them  at  the  inn  door  till  their  horses  were 
changed.    They  were  going  to  Geneva ;  and  their 
equipage  consisted  of  Uiree  coaches  and  six,  with 
five  domestics  a-horseback.    The  duchess  was  a 
tall,  thin,  raw-boned  woman,  with  her  head  close 
shaved.    This  delay  obliged  ns  to  lie  two  posts 
short  of  Macon,  at  a  solitary  auberge  called  Maison 
Blanche,  which  had  nothing  white  about  it  but  the 
name.    The  Xionnois  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  best  cultivated  countries  I  ever  beheld,  diversi- 
fied with  hill,  dale,  wood,  and  water,  laid  out  in 
extensive    corn-fields    and   rich   meadows,  well 
stocked  with  black  cattle;  and  adorned  with  a 
Burprising  number  of  towns,  villages,  villas,  and 
convents,  ^erally  situi^ed  on  the  brows  of  gently 
swelling  hills,  so  that  they  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantitfe.    What  contributes  in  a  great  measure 
to  the^  beauty  of  this,  and  the  Maoconnis,  is  the 
charming  pastoral  Soune,  which  from  the  city  of 
Chalons  winds  its  silent  course  so  smooth  and 
gentle,  that  one  can  scarce  discern  which  way  its 
current  flows.    It  is  this  placid  appearance  that 
tempts  so  many  people  to  bathe  in  it  at  Lyons,  where 
a  good  number  of  mdividuals  are  drowned  every 
summer.    Whereas,  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
person's  thus  perishing  in  the  lUione,  the  rapidity 
of  it  deterring  every  body  from  bathinff  m  its 
stream.  Next  night  we  passed  at  Beaune,  where  we 
found  nothing  good  but  the  wine,  for  which  we  paid 
forty  sols  the  bottle.  At  Chalons  our  axle-tree  took 
lire ;  an  accident  which  detained  us  so  long,  that 
it  was  ten  before  we  arrived  at  Auxerre,  where  we 
lay.    In  all  probability  we  must  have  lodged  in  the 
coach,  had  not  we  been  content  to  take  four  horses, 
and  pay  for  six,  two  posts  successively.   The  alter- 
native was,  either  to  proceed  with  four  on  those 
terms,  or  stay  till  the  other  horses  should  come  in 
and  be  ref^^shed.    In  such  an  emergency,  I  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  put  up  with  the  four,  and  he 
will  find  the  postillions  so  much  upon  their  mettle, 
that  those  stages  will  be  performed  sooner  than  the 
others  in  whidi  you  have  the  full  complement. 

There  was  an  English  gentleman  laid  up  at 
Auxerre  with  a  broken  arm,  to  whom  I  sent  my 
compliments,  with  offers  of  service ;  but  his  servant 
told  my  man  that  he  did  not  choose  to  see  any 
company,  and  had  no  occasion  fbr  my  service. 
This  sort  of  reserve  seems  peculiar  to  the  English 
disposition.  When  two  natives  of  any  other  countnr 
chance  to  meet  abroad,  they  run  into  each  other's 
embrace  like  old  Aiends,  even  though  they  have 
never  heard  of  one  another  till  that  moment; 
whereas,  two  Englishmen  in  the  same  situation 
maintain  a  mutual  reserve  and  diffidence,  and  keep 
without  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  like 
two  bodies  endowed  with  a  repulsive  power.  We 
only  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Dyon,  the  capital 
of  Burgundy,  which  is  a  venerable  old  citjr ;  but 
we  passed  part  of  a  day  at  Sens,  and  visited  a 
manu&etnre  of  that  stuff  we  call  Manchester  velvet, 
which  IS  here  made  and  dyed  to  great  perfection, 
mder  the  direction  of  English  workmen,  who  have 
been  seduced  from  their  own  country.  At  Eon- 
tainbleau  we  went  to  see  the  palace,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  castle,  which,  though  an  irregular  pile  of 
building,  affords  a  great  deal  of  lodging  and  con- 
tains some  very  noble  apartments^  particularly  the 
hall  of  audience,  with  the  king's  and  queen's  cham- 
ben^  upon  wbich  the  ornaments  of  carving  and 
.gilding  are  lavished  with  profusion  rather  than 
propriety.  Here  tie  some  nch  parterres  of  flower- 


garden,  and  a  noble  orangerie,  which,  bowevo;  ve 
did  not  greatly  admire,  after  having  lived  amoqg 
the  natural  orange  groves  of  Italy.  Hithertowe  had 
enjoyed  fine  summer  weather,  and  I  found  myself  so 
well,  that  I  imagined   my  health  was  entirelj 
restored.    But  betwixt  Fontainbleau  and  Paiis,  ve 
were  overtaken  by  a  black  storm  of  rain,  sleet,  and 
hail,  which  seemed  to  reinstate  winter  in  all  its 
rigour ;  for  the  cold  weather  continues  lO  this  dar. 
There  was  no  resisting  this  attack.    I  caagfat  cold 
immediately;  and  this  was  reinforced  at  Parii, 
where  I  stayed  but  three  days.    The  same  man, 
Pascal  Sellier,  me  Guenegaud,  Eauxbourg  St  Ger- 
main, who  owned  the  coach  that  brought  ns  fitm 
Lyons,  supplied  me  with  a  returned  beriin  to 
Boulogne,  for  six  louis-d'ors,  and  we  came  hitiiff 
by  easy  journeys.     The  first  night  we  lodged  a 
Breteuil,  where  we  found  an  elegant  inn,  and  toj 
good  accommodation.  But  the  next  we  were  forced 
to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  where  we  bad 
formerly  passed  a  very  disagreeable  night  at  Abbe- 
ville. I  am  now  in  tolerable  lodging,  where  I  iball 
remain  a  few  weeks,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
repose;  then  I  shall  gladly  tempt  that  iovidiooi 
strait  which  still  divides  you  frxmi        Tours,  &c 

A  BEGISTER  OF  THE  WEATHER     , 

Kept  at  Nice,  from  Novewtker  1763  to  Mmnk  1 765. 
Thsbmomxtxss  vsap  zv  Kxxpno  thx  yolmwim 

llKOXITBK. 

Ova  of  mewvaj,  conttrncted  after  the  manner  frf  Reianr, 
having  on  the  eealo  10  degrees  tima  ire  to  tempetatt,  M    I 
degrees  sUk-worm  heat,  bouing-water  80  degiccs.   Tke  a- 
ceasiTe  heat  at  Parii  1707,  at  35  degrees. 

One  of  spirit  of  wine,  oonstnictcd  tay  ChateaTuieiit 
graduated  In  the  same  manner.  The  spirit  in  thb  tbenao- 
meter  rises  at  Senegal  to  S8.  in  France  vmxy  rarely  to  St,  tad 
in  Peru,  under  the  line,  very  seldom  aboTe  25. 

Thej  vera  placed  in  the  shade,  in  a  room  without  s  lie. 
in  a  southerly  exposition ;  and  the  observations  made  betveca 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

The  town  of  Nice  is  sitnated  in  the  hay  of  Antibci,  tati- 
tude  forty-three  degrees  forty  minntea  north ;  east  kai^tDdc 
from  London,  seven  degrees  twenty-tfve  mfamtes,  equi- 
distant from  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Turin,  thst  is  abms 
ninety  English  miles.  The  north  wind  blows  otct  the  Bwi- 
tlme  Alps,  at  the  feet  of  which  the  town  is  situated:  tk« 
south  firom  Cape  Bona,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  sveepsic 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  in  its  passage;  tkc  evt 
from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa ;  and  the  west  from  Pnveocc. 

The  town  of  Niee  is  wedged  between  a  steep  rock  to  tht 
eastward,  and  the  river  Paguon,  which  washes  the  wall  sfca 
the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Meditenanean,  within  tkJitr 
yards  of  the  comer  bastion. 

This  river  is  but  a  scanty  stream,  fbd  chielly  by  the  nell' 
ing  of  the  snow  unco  the  mountaina.  It  Is  Mnoctinci 
swelled  to  a  great  depth,  bjr  sudden  torrents.  But  ia  ite 
summer  It  is  usually  dry. 

The  town  of  Nice  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  stifcts  an 
narrow.  It  is  said  to  oontaln  twelTo  tbousaad  lahsldtsati, 
in  which  case  they  must  be  much  crowded,  for  the  piece  k 
but  small.  There  is  a  bridce  of  three  arehee  over  the  Fir 
Hon,  which  is  the  entrance  from  the  side  of  ftovenes.  Nin 
is  surrounded  on  this  side  by  a  wall  and  rampart  if  v 
strength.  On  the  other  side  it  is  commanded  bv  s  kigft 
rock,  on  which  appear  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  vhteh  «» 
once  deemed  impregnable.  It  was  taken,  and  disnsotkd 
by  ICaieachal  Catinat,  in  the  reign  of  Victor  Aasadens,  bUtf 
to  the  present  king  of  Sardinia.  To  the  eastward  «f  tw 
rock  is  the  harbour  of  Nice,  in  which  there  is  not  dep(k« 
water  sufficient  for  ships  of  any  burden.  The  hIDi  bep>  ^ 
rise  about  a  short  mile  from  the  north  gate  of  the  tova.  n* 
Var  ftUM  into  the  sea  about  four  mileo  to  the  westward;  tm 
is  Ibrdable  at  the  Tillage  of  St.  Laurent,  which  stands  «•  tke 
French  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  space  b<w*^ 
the  Var  and  Nice,  is  a  sueeessioo  of  agreeable  wniiM'WW' 
adorned  with  a  areat  iramber  of  white  houses,  or  tmsMt, 
surrounded  trr  PU»'*^1<'*>>  ^  oUvea,  vines,  osaafcai  l*^"*"' 
and  citrons.  The  air  of  Nice  is  pure  and  penetratlis,  yet  niW, 
generally  dry,  and  elastic ;  and  the  aky  is  reBuriih^  ^ 
and  serene.  The  well>water  ia  mostly  bard,  but  aet  mi»>*f' 
aome ;  and  there  axe  aome  nirian  bow  in  the  town  aMi  bH^ 
bouri&ood,  whieh  an  aurpnain^  eool  UavM,aBda|i«ni" 
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REGISTER  OF  THE  WEATHER. 
NoTXMBsm  1763. 
Prom  the  sad  to  the  end,  fidr  weather,  wind  northerly ; 
noralBga  ftoety ;  evenings  sha^ ;  lun  at  noon  wann,  tky 


DSCSMBSB. 

First  week,  squalls  and  rain,  wind  southerly. 

Fifth,  blew  fresh,  wind  south-wAt. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  month,  fkir  weather,  wind 
thiftinfr  from  north  to  cast ;  sun  at  noon  warm ;  mornings 
and  evenings  frosty  and  sharp,  distant  roounulns  covered 
with  snow.  Green  peas,  and  all  sorts  of  salad,  pinki.  roses, 
Jalyflowers,  rananeulus,  anemonies,  all  the  winter,  Mowing. 

Javvakt  1764. 

First  week,  rain  and  squalls,  wind  southerly. 

Second  week,  weather  cloudy,  wind  southerly. 

Remaining  part  of  the  month,  fUr  weather,  clear  sky, 
wind  north- east — Mornings  and  evenings  shai^,  snow  on 
the  distant  hilla,  almond  trees  in  blossom. 

FBBaUAKT. 

From  the  1st  to  the  25th,  fine  weather,  clear  sky,  mild  and 
warm  in  the  day,  wind  easterly,  sharp  and  pierdng  in  the 
erening.  Snow  on  the  distant  hills.  Almonds,  peaches, 
sod  aptieots  In  blossom. 
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H.W. 
H.W. 

X. 

v. 

V. 

■.w. 

S.K. 
V.W. 

s. 

8.S. 


VS. 

v.w. 

s.w. 

nr.s. 

v.x. 

]r.x. 

■.w. 

S.W. 

B. 

m.w. 

X. 


«. 


■.w. 


HV.B. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

■.X. 


WEATHER. 


Blows  fresh,  cold. 
Blows  fresh,  air  sharp,  fair. 
Cloudy;  evening,  air  sharp  ft  frosty. 
Air  coad,  doudy ;  afternoon,  wind  S., 

mlasling  rain. 
Air  cold;  aft.,  wind  8.E.,  minling 

rain  ;  night,  heavy  rain. 
Air  sharp ;  aft.,  wind  8.,  blows  fresh. 
Calm  and  cloudy. 
Raw  and  cloudy ;  aft.,  rain  ;  much 

rain  in  the  night. 
Calm  and  cloudy. 
Fair  and  calm. 
Fair  and  calm,  air  sharp. 
Cloudy,  some  rain,  air  cold,  heavy 

rain  in  the  night 
Rain  and  squalls,  air  eold  and  raw. 
Cloudy  and  calm ;  hail  in  the  night. 
Cloudy,  gleams  of  siushine. 
Fair,  clear  sky;  aftamoon,  merenry 

and  spirit  rue. 
Fkir,  Clear  sky,  merenry  and  spirit 

rise  two  degrees  at  noon. 
Flair,  dear  sky,  mercury  and  spirit 

rise  two  degrees  at  noon. 
Calm  and  eloudy;   aft.,  dear  sky; 

evening,  gusts  of  wind  at  east. 
Calm,  fair;  afternoon,  mercury  and 

spirit  rise  three  degrees. 
Calm,  fair,  dear  sky ;  aft.,  mereuzy 

and  ipirlt  rise  three  degrees. 
Calm  fair,  dear  sky ;  noon,  the  mer- 
cury and  spirit  rise  two  aejnreei. 
Fair,  clear  sky,  little  wind;  aft.,  mer- 
cury and  snirit  rise  three  depeea. 
Fair,  dear  sky,  little  wind;  noon, 

mercury  ft  spirit  rise  two  degrees. 
Rain,  doudy,  calm. 
Goudy,  miulingrain,  odd  and  nw, 

snow  upon  the  distant  hills. 
Gleams  of  sunshine. 
Fair,  dear  sky;  aft.,  doudv;  heayv 

rain  at  night ;  thunder;  hills  on  each 

side  of  the  Var  covered  with  snow. 
Qoudy  and  calm. 
Cloudy,  gleams  of  sunshine,  ealm. 
Fair,  sun  warm. 
Fair;  afternoon  doudy. 
A  fresh  breese,  lUr;  aft.,  doudy; 

evening,  some  rain. 
Fkir.    \  Remarkably  dear  sky,  sun 
Fair.     >  warm,  mercury  and  spirit 
Fair.    )  rise  three  deg.  about  no<m. 
Fair,  adipse  of  the  sun,  at  9  hour  85 

mix.,  ended  at  18  hour  89  min. ; 

its  breadth  9  digits  46  mix. 
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a. 


v.w. 

X. 


a.w^ 


a. 
a.x. 


X. 
H. 


X. 

X. 
X. 

B.W. 

B.ir. 

X. 


X. 
S.X. 


s.w. 

X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 

X. 


WEATHER. 


pj[l^*   \  Remarkably  dear  sky,  soo 

Fair.'    j     *»«*• 

Fahr. 

Fair;  afternoon,  calm  and  doudy;  at 
live,  wind  south,  a  fresh  hrseae, 
sprinkling  drons  of  rain. 

Almost  calm,  ram. 

Almost  calm,  rain. 

Cloudy,  showers;  afternoon,  heaij 
rain,  mercury  and  spirit  ibll  two 
deg.,  snow  upon  the  distant  hUla. 

Fslr;  aft.,  blows  itesh,  alrooM ;  heavy 
rain  in  the  night,  snow  on  the  hills. 

Heavy  showers  in  the  morning ;  at 
noon,  blows  fresh,  sky  watery,  snow 
on  the  hills. 

Blowi  fresh,  lUr,  sky  watery. 

Fair. 

Blows  hnh,  fliir,  air  sharp. 

Blows  i^h,  ikir,  air  sharp. 

Fair,  skyoloudy,  little  wind  in  the 
morning;  at  noon,  squally,  at 
8.S.W.,  Mows  hard  at  night. 

Blows  fresh,  jkir,  sky  dear;  at  noon, 
calm:  at  five  in  the  aft.,  sudden 
squalls,  which  continue  at  short  in- 
tervals at  night. 

Blows  i^h,  clear  sky,  warm. 

Blows  fresh,  dear  skv,  warm. 

Clear  sky,  wmim,  little  wind;  oiuge 
harvest. 

Fkir,  sky  a  little  dondy»  air  sharp, 
litUe  wind. 

Fair,  air  sharp,  clear  sky. 

Fair,  air  sharp,  deu  sky. 

Fair,  air  aharp,  snow  on  the  distant 
hills. 

Fair;  wind  rises  like  theses  breese  In 
Jamaica,  about  9  in  the  morning 
and  subsides  about  4  or  5  in  the  aft. 

Calm,  cloudy;  ripe  strawberries, wheat 
in  the  ear,  lye  7  or  8  feet  hl^ 

Blows  fresh,  afr  sharp;  noon,  sprink- 
ling showers,  dark,  ck>udy;  aft.,  Iklr, 
wind  E.,  snow  on  the  distant  hUls. 

Fair,  air  sharp;  atrawbeziies  in  the 
market. 

Fair,  air  sharp,  dear  sky. 

Sky  doudy ;  sprinkling  rain  at  noon ; 
aft.  and  even,  ikir ;  wheat  in  theear. 

Fair,  air  warm,  dear  sky. 

Fair,  mild,  snow  still  upon  the  moun- 
tains, dear  s^. 

Fair;  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter at  4  in  the  afternoon,  risen 
to  14 ;  elear  sky ;  ripe  cherries. 

Fair,  sun  warm,  dear  sky ;  orange  and 
lemon  trees  covered  with  blossoms. 

FkIr,  dear  aky ;  meroury  oontlnues 
to  rise. 

Fkir,  sun  hot,dear  aky ;  someripe  figs. 

Fair,  sim  hot,  clear  sky. 

Fkir,  sun  hot,  clear  sky. 

Fair,  sun  hot,  clear  sky. 

Cloudy,  mlnllng  rain. 

Fair,  dear  aky. 

Fair,  sky  a  little  doudy. 

Fkir,  dear  sky,  sun  hot. 

Fair,  elear  sky;  afternoon  doudy, 
some  dropa  of  rain. 

Sky  doudy. 

Sky  doudy ;  aft.,  some  drops  of  rain. 

Rain  all  day )  heavy  showen  in  the 
night. 

Cloudy ;  laln  in  the  night 

Cloudy. 

Fair,  sky  doudy;  olive-trees  in  blosa. 

Fittr,  sky  doudy. 

Fair,  dear  sky ;  aft«ra«on,  tbe 
enry  nm  to  16,  airirlt  to  17. 

Fair,  dear  sky,  sun  hot 
8E8 
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WEATHER. 

2 

V 

u 

H 

1 

WEATHEB. 

t 

1 

July 
25 

24 

23 

• 

JK« 

Fair,  clear  tkj,  >un  bot. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  very  hot 

Ea 

Fair,   clear  aky,   sun    hot;   plump 

26 

23 

22 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot. 

shower  at  7  in  tlie  evening. 

27 

2U 

21 

X. 

Fair;  afternoon, trind westcriy. 

X* 

Fair,  clear  iky,  sun  hot. 

28 

23 

22 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

x« 

Fair,  clear  sky,  sun  hot;  in  the  aft.. 

29 

»* 

21* 

X. 

Fair,  sultry. 

mercury  and  spirit  up  at  20  degrees, 
being  the  heat  of  Rilk-wonns. 
Fair,  clear  sky,  sun  hot ;  aft,  cloudy. 

30 

23' 

22 

X. 

Fair,  sun  very  hot ;  ripe  gnpei;  tk-. 
mercury  rase  at  1  to  26,  the  if  in 

Xa 

to  25. 

X. 

Fair;   evening  cloudy;    silk  vonns 

31 

23 

22 

X. 

Cloudy;  sprinkling sbowenst neon. 

ir  caving. 

Augl 

22 

21 

X. 

Fair ;  some  thunder  in  the  ait. 

X* 

Fair,  sun  hot 

2 

22^ 

22 

l.w. 

A  fresh  breese,  fair ;  aft.,  ^ioA  <»■ 

Xa 

Fair ;  at  noon,  a  little  rain. 

W|| 

creases,  sulny  hot,  the  mercQTy  »d 

X« 

Fair ;  aft.  wind  southerly,  afresh  gale. 

spirit  in  the  therm,  rise  to  11. 

X* 

Fair;  seasonfor  winding  the  oocoooa 

8 

23 

22 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

of  silk. 

4 

22 

21 

X. 

Fair. 

Xa 

Plump  shower  at  4  in  the  morning ; 

6 

21 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

forenoon,  fiiir. 

6 

21 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

£a 

Fair;  evening  cloudy. 

7 

21 

80 

B. 

Fair,  a  fresh  breexe. 

Sky  cloudy ;  aft.,  sprinkling  rain. 

8 

21 

20 

B. 

Fresh  breeze,  cloudy;  hard  gilr  in 

Xa 

the  night  at  S.W. 

Xa 

Fair! 

9 

22 

21 

S.W. 

A  fresh  breexe. 

Xa 

Fair. 

10 

22 

21 

X. 

Fair,  f^h  breexe. 

Xa 

Pair;  pean  and pluma  in  the  market 

11 

21 

20 

v.w. 

Cloudy;   forenoon,   missling  nlc; 

Xa 

Fair. 

■quails  in  the  evening. 

Xa 

Fair. 

12 

21 

20 

w. 

Fair. 

B. 

Fair ;  com  ripe. 

IS 

21 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot) 

14 

21 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot,  ■  refreshing  braeiea. 

15 

20 

19 

X. 

Pair. 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot) 

16 

20 

19 

X. 

Fair;  noon,  cloudy,  N.W. 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot;  ripeflgi  and  aprioota. 

17 

20 

19 

X. 

Fair. 

K, 

Fair,  sun  hot 

18 

20 

19 

X. 

Fair. 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot ;  vermin  troublesome. 

19 

19 

18 

X. 

Cloudy:  at  noon,  asndden  squall, virh 

Xa 

Fair,  sun  hot;  removed  to  a  country 
house  within  half  a  league  of  Nice. 

a  little  rain,  wind  S.W.,  inova 
the  distant  hills. 

E. 

F^,  the  two  therm,  in  the  shade, 

20 

19 

18 

X. 

FAic 

the  front  of  the  house  exposed  to 

21 

18 

18 

w. 

Fair. 

the  E.8.E. 

22 

19 

19 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

Sky  cloudy,  sun  hot 
Fair,  sun  hot 

23 

19 

19 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

24 

19 

18} 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot. 

X. 

Fair,  great  beat 

25 

19* 

19 

X. 

Fair;  evening,  doee  anddondf. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

26 

20 

19} 

X. 

Fair ;  evening,  cloudy. 

X. 

Fair,  a  little  cloudy,  sun  hot,  xefreah- 

27 

20 

19* 

X. 

Fair;  eveninir,  dose  and  doady. 

ing  breese. 

28 

20^ 

20 

X. 

Fair ;  evening,  cloudy. 

X. 

Fair,) 

29 

20} 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

Fair,  >  refreshing  breeses. 

80 

21 

20} 

K. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

X. 

Fair.) 

81 

21* 

21 

X. 

Fair,  sun  bot. 

X. 

Fresh  gale ;  at  8  in  the  aft.,  the  mer- 

Sep. I 

21) 

21 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

cury  up  at  29  l-baU;  the  spirit  at 
29,  heat  excessive. 

2 

21* 

21 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

8 

22 

21} 

^ 

Fresh  breese,  dondy;  aft.,  tprinkliRf 

X. 

Fair,  sun  very  bot;  returned  to  my 

• 

rain ;  night  thunder  and  IvhtiuB.- 

house  at  Nice. 

4 

21 

20 

X.K. 

Mom.,  thunder  showna;  foren..  &«• 

X. 
X. 

Fair;;^»"^ 

5 

22 

21 

X. 

Morning,   some  douds;   sAcibom. 
wind  W.,  doudy. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot,  aft.,  plump  ahowers, 
mercury  Alien  to  18  l-8d,  aplxitto 

6 

20* 

20 

X. 

Mom.,  some  douds ;  aft.,  fttr 

7 

19 

18 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

1«;  rain  in  the  night 

8 

20 

19 

X. 

Adr. 

X. 

Cloudy ;  evening,  showers. 

9 

19} 

19 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

10 

19 

19 

s. 

Ffeir ;  aft.,  trind  S. ;  even.,  doody. 

K. 

Fair. 

11 

20 

19* 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

Fair. 

12 

20} 

20 

X. 

Fair. 

K. 

Fair ;  in  the  evening,  sprinkling  rain. 

18 

21 

20} 

X. 

Fair. 

Cloudy;  noon,  aomo  rain,  wiad  w  ; 

K. 

Cloudy. 

14 

20 

19 

X. 

K. 

Fair,  aun hot;  atnlght,  alittle sprink- 

night, some  rain  and  thuBfdcr. 

ling  rain. 

15 

20 

19 

a. 

Fklr. 

S. 

FalTt  sun  hot 

16 

20 

19 

w. 

Fair.                                       . .    . 

X. 

Fair,  son  iMt 

17 

19 

18 

w. 

Veiyhlgh;  aft.,  meccsty 20,  ip nt « 
wine  19}  rain. 

■. 

Fair;  at  noon,  mercury  roae  to  24 

1-halt 

18 

17 

17 

X. 

Fkir. 

W» 

Fair,  aun  hot ;  ripe  peaohet  k  apptoa. 

19 

19* 

15} 

X. 

Cloudy. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

20 

15 

15 

8. 

Fair. 

s. 

Fair,  sun  bot 

21 

14* 

15 

X. 

Cloudy. 

X. 

Sun  hot 

22 

15 

15 

X. 

Fair. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  hot 

28 

15 

15 

tr. 

Fair. 

X. 

Sky  liUle  cloudy, 
VdSx,  sun  hot 

24 

25 

15 
15 

IS 

15 

X. 
X. 

Fair. 

Very  high,  &ir. 

X. 

Fair,  sun  very  hot;  ripe  water  melona 

26 

15 

15 

X, 

Fair. 

from  Antibes. 

27 

14 

14* 

tr. 

Fair. 

X. 

Fair,  very  hot 

28 

15 

15 

tr. 

Fair. 

X. 

Fair,  very  bot ;  thunder  In  the  night 

29 

IS 

13* 

w. 

Rain.                                  ^ 

X. 

Fair,  refreabing  breexea ;  at  2  iu  the 

SO 

9 

10 

X. 

F^r,  anew  upon  the  mosBtalo» 
Fair;  aft.,  w&d  W.,  vssy  tugb* 

•ft.,  the  mercury  rose4o  26 1-half. 

Octl 

8 

H 

*• 
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Oct. 

.; 

11 

I 

!S;: 

Fair. 

Di 

':     Clradr. 

IP 

■■    l^: 

IJ 

14 

Fiiiri*ft.,climdT,Hi»dn>ia<ifnIii. 

lUr. 

If 

;:* 

w. 

aoodji  .ft,  irlnd  S.:  nl■t>^  nln, 
CtoDiy. 

I  i 

lUln. 

1 

Cloudj. 

■ 

1 
1 

{1 

r 

CUjodr. 

; 

1 

lU 

1 

19 
I! 

!J 

:! 

'S;.'2i^r^'"-'-^'"^ 

ti 

H 

CkHrfj. 

ClaiikT,ili«|iib. 

» 

t 

H: 

SkTdoodl.ilinld. 

Bkrclur.ilcTtirihHii. 

» 

i' 

Bk,c1«i,Utr«c]iilii>T- 

H 

'i 

dovdr,  *i[  •iiKip,  ou  iui«tt  b«Uu. 

*", 

J 

,1 

.*,. 

BkydoDdr.  tlrcold. 
•ii,  •uDinnn,                    \  ji^ 

ilc,cl6>rikT,«iiiw>mi,   )  ""^ 

l« 

\i\ 

;■ 

;• 

i 

J: 

rtiiwil, J'fcb.  lud  wica. 

ki«i[rali,ik;di>udj. 

10 

dLomiruai. 

»' 

II 

.udj.°               "*'       ' 

n 

kHdr. 

1: 

I? 

'!| 

»'i. 

lnB;iqillUl<l(wllid.tllVlL 

■ic:  ttlwneoB  elmdy. 

:.i^iiK  nln  1  h»TT  nln  nil  nifht. 

11 

* 

"■'■ 

"SSi  n'mSSSo.'  ""  '"■^'  ■ '"" 

11 
u 

ii 

a 

;, 

Blowi  fmb.  cloudy,  .llh  •boi'.n; 

ta«>y  nln  In  Iha  nlgbc. 
Cloudy.  .howMi  I  nlgtat,  drily  nln. 

M 

H 

7 

Tw' 

Clgudy,  Ihowin;  li»>y  rain  ia  Ow 

H 

>1 

Cloudy;  ifl.  /•it,  tnning  DTECCUI. 

4 

3 

HMvy  nln  Ul  day,  ud  all  nifHt. 

" 

* 

HaaTy  nln  all  day;   aDs>  an  lb> 

" 

H 

' 

"■ 

Heiiy  ihovcn  i  iftemimi  Wr. 

1 

Fair,  cicu  Iky. 

Fo 

Cloudy, 

» 

Fal,.&»,U,, 

D«. 

■1 

k 

;; 

Fair,  ckar  iky. 
Fall,  clou  iky. 

amdr;  aruTOOon  (air.  daaiiky. 
:iiT.  clou  tky,  air  iharik 

4 

Fair  dear  tky,  air. harT. 

J 

■■ 

ssj:Kr.i:r:su. 

J* 

i 

B.W. 

:Maiw*alb«. 

kli.' 

;alnlathafiiiHi«ini  an.,tklr. 

alr,alta»rp. 

H 

* 

■■ 

■It. 

Ddy,  air  aharn. 
.    Ulnlinc  nln. 

imp  and  daudj. 


j0aiidy;  glouu  of  lunthl 
Cloudy;  mfnllng  rain  Id  tl 
Cloudy,  with  gleami  of  lur 


HDIHd  Tain, 
'air. 
'alr:aliil«hl,iiilza 


i-SX': 


Cloudy  i 


iMariogiBr 
iy'and  old, 
lUif  iqaally, 


a  EXPEDITION  or 


WEATHER. 

± 

^ 

ClaBl;r  ud  coU ;  luni  an  Ihn  oHch- 

MoDlof.  tlw,  lb  coJdi  ■JUixDon, 

snnHt,  nln  ud  iImI:   tauij 

mn  In  lb*  Dlfhi,  no-  Id  tl» 

^ 

oSlIldTlMU. 

ChHidT.  »ldi  •ft<n»iin.*mdot,  iDd 

iil^u,lu«rnUi. 

BM^niDii)t<n»«n.U. 
Ckw&iiftaucHkchH. 

UDBdji  incnaonuid  nl(hl,  hwr 

n<iu  villi  MUM  UuBtat. 

Ooudj. -1 

■Jl. 

isr-  rzssLS?""" 

'Im!    J 

Flpi!  ift-dondrinlmllDlKht. 

lUJn  in  <Uf  lod  111  lUflit,  vlUi  HDU 

lhmd«. 

lUlD. 

F»lr,.It«lu«p. 

Filr.>liitiup. 

P.lr,^rii«p. 

FoUicUnlenlabitbtDlfU. 

Hinting  nio 

UlB  hhI  dondf. 

tntli.n1(ht. 

B«>TnIniUdiT. 

BI<><r>fr«)..clHr. 

».'•' 

Blowi  Imh,  doiiilr  i  nln  In  the  nlfht. 

St" 

Ijondj. 

1. 

non'di  iDd  nubine. 

THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HUMPHRY  CLINKER. 


To  Hb.  Hznbt  Datib;  BtxAidUr  in  Xowbii. 
Beifzctted  Bib,^I  hftve  receiTed  joar  eateemed 
&Tour  cpf  the  thirteenth  ullimo,  whereby  It  ip- 
p«areth,  that  yon  have  penued  those  ume  lettera, 
the  which  were  deliTered  unto  you  by  mj  friend 
the  Beverend  Mr.  Hugo  Blien  ;  and  I  un  pleased 
to  find  yon  thiok  they  may  be  printed  with  a  eood 
pnMpeet  of  ancoess  \  iaasmnch  u  the  oljectioni 
Ton  mentian,  I  humUy  conceive,  are  luch  as  may 
be  redawied,  if  not  entireljr  removed. — And,  first, 
in  the  flnt  place,  as  tooclun^  what  prosecutions 
may  arise  from  printing  the  pnvste  correspondeDce 
□f  penoos  sdll  living,  give  me  leave,  with  ill  due 
■nbmisoOD,  to  oUerre,  that  the  letters  in  question 
were  not  wrhten  and  sent  onder  the  seal  of  secrecy ; 
that  they  have  no  tmdene  j  to  the  mtda  fama  or 
pr^ndice  of  any  penop  whatsoever ;  but  rather  lo 


the  intormalum  and  edihcanon  of  nanUnd.  So 
that  it  becometh  a  sort  of  duly  to  promnlgalc  ibm 
a  Mnm  ptMietm.  Bendes  I  have  consulted  Mr. 
Davy  Higgins,  ao  emineDt  attorney  of  this  ptice. 
who,  after  due  inspeelioD  and  conudentioa,  de- 
claretb,  that  he  doth  not  think  the  said  ietten 
contain  any  matter  which  will  be  heU  actkmaW 
in  the  eye  of  the  Uw.  EIdiUt,  if  yoa  and  I  ibosld 
come  to  a  right  nnderetaQding,  I  do  declsn  ■■ 
rtrbo  meerdotit,  that,  in  case  of  any  snch  pronca- 
tioD,  I  will  take  the  whole  upon  my  own  sbosUer^ 
even  quoad  fine  and  imprisonioeDt,  though  I  niM 
confess  I  should  not  care  lo  undergo  BageQalioa. 
Tan  ad  tHTpitudittrm,  gmnm  aA  amarilmdai^  ntfaa 
^Mcloiu.— Secondly,  concerning  the  person^  re- 
sentment of  Mr.  Jnstiee  liasahagoi  I  may  aiysM 
Jloeci  facia — I  would  not  willinj^  vilipead  at; 
Christun,  if  peradventnre  he  detervclh  tltM4^A«t 


HUMPHRY  GUNKEB. 


Til 


Albeit  I  am  mnch  surprised  that  more  care  is  not 
taken  to  exclude  from  the  commission  all  snch 
▼agrant  ibreigners  as  maj  be  jostly  snspected  of 
dinffiection  to  oar  happy  constitution  in  chnreh  and 
state. — God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  uncharitable, 
as  to  affirm  positively  that  the  said  Lismahago  is  no 
better  than  a  Jesuit  in  disguise ;  but  this  I  will 
assert  and  maintain  totis  virUnu,  that  from  the  day 
he  onalified,  he  has  never  been  once  seen  intra 
tempii  parieiet,  that  .is  to  say,  within  the  parish 
chnreh. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  what  passed  at  Mr. 
Kendal's  table,  when  the  said  Lismahago  was  so 
brutal  in  his  reprehensions,  I  must  inform  you,  my 
good  sir,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire,  not  by  fear 
arinng  from  his  minatory  reproaches,  which,  as  I 
said  above*  I  value  not,ii  rush ;  but  from  the  sudden 
effect  produced  by  a  biurbers  row,  which  I  had  eaten 
at  dinner,  not  knowing  that  the  said  row  is  at  cer- 
tain seasons  violently  cathartic,  as  Galen  observeth 
in  his  chapter  vcpi  tx^vs. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  got  possession  of  the  letters,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  concerns  my  own  conscience  only. 
Sufficeth  it  to  say,  I  have  fally  satisfied  the  parties 
in  whose  custody  they  were ;  and,  by  this  time,  I 
hope  I  have  also  satisfied  you  in  such  ways,  that 
the  last  hand  may  be  put  to  our  agreement  and  the 
work  proceed  with  all  convenient  expedition.  In 
which  hope  I  rest,  respected  sir,  your  very  humble 
servant, 

AbergAvenny,  Aug.  4.  JOXATHaK  DU8TWICH. 

P.S.  I  propose,  Dto  voUnte^  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  8eein|r  yon  in  the  great  city,  towards  All-hallow- 
tide,  when  I  shall  be  gUd  to  treat  with  you  con- 
cerning a  parcel  of  MS.  sermons  of  a  certain 
dergvman  deceased;  a  cake  of  the  right  leaven 
for  the  present  taste  of  the  public  Vtrbum  so- 
fientiy  &&  J.  D. 


To  ike  BBVKBEin)  Mb.  Jonathan  DusrwicfH,  at — 

Sir, — I  received  yours  in  course  of  post,  and 
shall  be  ^lad  to  treat  with  you  for  the  MS.  which  I 
have  delivered  to  your  friend  Mr.  Bhen ;  but  can 
bv  no  means  comply  with  the  terms  proposed. 
Those  things  are  so  uncertain — Writing  is  all  a 
lottery — I  have  been  a  loser  bv  the  wohls  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age — I  could  mention  particu- 
lars, and  name  names ;  but  don't  choose  it— The 
taste  of  the  town  is  so  changeable.    Then  there 
have  been  so  many  letters  upon  travels  lately 
published-^Wbat  between  Smollett's,  Sharp's,  Der- 
rick's, Thickness's,  Baltimore's,  and  Baretti's,  toge- 
ther with  Shandjr's  Sentimental  Travels,  the  public 
seems  to  be  cloyed  with  that  kind  of  entertainment 
—Nevertheless,  I  will,  if  you  please,  run  Uie  risk 
of  printing  and  publishing,  and  you  shall  have  half 
the  profits  of  the  impression. — You  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  bring  up  your  sermons  on  my  ao- 
coont — Nobody  reads  sermons  but  Methodists  and 
Dissenters — ^Besides,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  a 
stranger  to  that  sort  of  reading;  and  the  two 
persons,  whose  judgment  I  depended  upon  in  these 
matters,  are  out  of  the  way ;  one  is  gone  abroad, 
<arpenter  of  a  man-of-war;  and  the  ouier  has  been 
silly  enough  to  abscond,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prose- 
catioo  for  blasphemy — ^Tm  a  great  loser  by  his 
going  off— He  has  left  a  manual  of  devotion  half 
finished  on  my  hands,  after  having  received  money 
i»r  the  whole  copy — ^He  was  the  soondett  divine, 


and  had  the  meet  orthodox  pen  of  all  m^r  peofkle 
and  I  never  knew  his  judgment  fkil,  but  in  flying 
from  his  bread  and  butter  on  this  occasion. 

By  owning  yon  was  not  put  in  bodilv  fear  br 
lismahago^  yon  prednde  yourself  from  me  beneSt 
of  a  good  plea,  over  and  above  the  advantage 
of  binding  him  over.  In  the  late  war,  I  inserted 
in  my  evening  paper,  a  paragraph  that  came  by 
the  post,  reflecting  upon  tne  behaviour  of  a  certain 
regiment  in  battle.  An  officer  of  said  regiment 
came  to  my  shop,  and,  in  the  presence  of  my 
wife  and  journeyman,  threatened  to  cut  off  my 
ears — ^As  I  exhibited  marks  of  bodily  frar  more 
ways  than  one,  to  the  conviction  of  the  by- 
standers, I  bound  him  over ;  my  action  lay,  and  I 
reoovered.  As  for  flagellation,  yon  have  nothing 
to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  on  that  head — ^There 
has  been  but  one  printer  flogged  at  the  cart-tail 
these  thirtv  years,  that  was  Charles  Watson ;  and 
he  assurea  me  it  was  no  more  than  a  flea-bite. 

O S^ has  been  threatened  several  times  by 

the  House  of  L ;  but  it  came  to  nothing.    1l 

an  information  should  be  moved  for,  and  granted 
against  von,  as  the  editor  of  these  letters,  I  hope 
you  will  have  honesty  and  wit  enough  to  appear 
and  take  your  trial — U  you  should  be  sentenced  to 
the  pillory,  your  fortune  is  made— As  times  go. 
that's  a  sure  step  to  honour  and  preferment  I 
shall  think  mysdf  happy  if  I  can  lend  you  a  lift ; 
and  am  very  sincerely,  Yours, 

London,  Aug.  10.  HENRY  DAVIS. 

Please  my  kind  service  to  your  neighboor,  my 
cousin  Madoc — I  have  sent  an  almanara  and  court 
calender,  directed  for  him  at  Mr.  Sutton's,  bookseEer 
in  Gloucester,  carriage  paid,  which  he  will  please 
to  accept  as  a  small  token  of  my  regard.  My  wife, 
who  is  very  fond  of  toasted  &eese,  presents  her 
compliments  to  him,  and  begs  to  know  if  there's 
any  of  that  kind  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  send 
us  last  Christmas,  to  be  sold  in  London.         h.  d  . 

7o  Doctor  Lewis. 
The  pills  are  good  for  nothing — ^I  might  as  well 
swallow  snow-balls  to  cool  my  reins — ^I  have  told 
you  over  and  over,  how  hard  I  am  to  move ;  and, 
at  this  time  of  day,  I  onsrht  to  know  something  of 
my  own  constitution,  why  will  you  be  so  positive ? 
Prithee  send  me  another  prescription— I  am  as 
lame,  and  as  much  tortured  in  all  my  limbs,  as  if 
I  was  broke  upon  the  wheeL  Indeed,  I  am  equally 
distressed  in  mind  and  body — As  if  I  had  not 
plagues  enough  of  my  own,  those  children  of  my 
sister  are  left  me  for  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation 
— What  business  have  people  to  get  children  to 
plague  their  neighbours  ?  A  ridiculous  incident 
that  happened  yesterday  to  my  niece  liddy,  has 
disordered  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  expect  to 
be  laid  up  with  another  fit  of  the  gout-^Perfaaps  I 
may  explain  myself  in  my  next  I  shall  set  out 
to-morrow  morning  for  the  Hot  Well  at  Bristol, 
where  I  am  afraid  I  shall  stay  longer  than  I  could 
wish.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  send  Williams 
thither  with  my  saddle-horse  and  the  demi-pique, 
TeU  Bams  to  tlurash  out  the  two  old  ricks,  and  send 
the  com  to  market,  and  sell  it  off  to  the  poor  at  a 
shilling  a  bushel  under  market  price. — 1  nave  re- 
ceived a  snivelling  letter  from  Griffin,  offering  to 
make  a  public  submission,  and  pay^  costs.  I  want 
none  of  his  submissions ;  neither  will  I  pocket  any 
of  his  money — ^The  fellow  is  a  bad  neignbour,  and 
I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  hmu    But  m 
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he  18  pane-proud,  he  shall  pay  for  his  insolence. 
Let  him  ^ye  five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
and  ru  withdraw  my  action ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
you  majr  tell  Frig  to  stop  proceedings. — Let  Mor- 
gan's widow  have  the  Aldemey  cow,  and  forty 
shillings  to  clothe  her  children.  But  don*t  say  a 
syllable  of  the  matter  to  any  living  soul — ^1*11  make 
her  pay  when  she  is  able.  I  desire  you  will  lock 
up  all  my  drawers,  and  keep  the  keys  till  meeting ; 
and  be  sure  you  take  the  iron  chest  with  my  papers 
mto  your  own  custody — Forgive  all  this  trouble 
from,  Dear  Lewis,  your  affectionate 

Gloucester,  April  1.  M.  BRAMBLE. 

To  MRfl.  GwTLUM,  Houaekeeper  <ii  BrambUtom-halL 

Mrs.  Gutlliu, — ^When  this  cums  to  hand,  be 
sure  to  pack  up  in  the  trunk  male  that  stands  in 
my  closet,  to^he  sent  me  in  the  Bristol  waggoi^  with- 
out loss  of*time,  the  following  articles,  viz.  my 
rose-collard  neglejay,  with  green  robins,  mv  yellow 
damask,  and  my  black  velvet  suit,  with  the  short 
hoop ;  my  bloo  quilted  petticoat,  my  green  manteel, 
my  laced  apron,  my  French  commode,  Mni^iriin 
head  and  lappets,  and  the  lite!  box  with  my  jowls. 
Williams  may  bring  over  my  bum-daffee,  and  the 
viol  with  the  casings  of  Dr.  Hill's  dock-water,  and 
Chowder's  lacksitiff.  The  poor  creature  has  been 
terribly  constuperated  ever  since  we  left  huom. 
Fra^  take  particular  care  of  the  house  while  the 
fiunil^  is  absent  Let  there  be  a  fire  constantly 
kept  in  my  brother^s  chamber  and  mine.  The 
maids,  havinff  nothing  to  do,  may  be  sat  a  spinning. 
I  desire  you'll  clap  a  pad-luck  on  the  windseller, 
and  let  none  of  the  men  have  excess  to  the  strong 
bear— don't  forget  to  have  the  gate  shit  every 
evening  before  dark. — The  gardnir  and  hind  may 
lie  below  in  the  landry,  to  partake  the  house,  with 
the  blunderbuss  and  the  great  dog;  and  I  hope 
you'll  have  a  watchfoll  eye  over  the  maids.  I 
know  that  hussey  Mary  Jones,  loves  to  be  rumping 
with  the  men.  Let  me  know  if  Aldemey's  calf  he 
sould  yet,  and  what  he  fought — ^if  the  ould  goose 
be  sitting;  and  if  the  cobler  has  cut  Dickey,  and 
how  the  poor  anemil  bore  the  operation. — ^No  more 
at  present,  but  rests,  Tours, 

GloflUr,  April  9.  TABITHA  BRAMBLE. 

To  Mrs.  Mart  Jones,  at  BramNeton-haH 

Dear  Mollt, — Heaving  this  importunity,  I  send 
my  love  to  you  and  Saul,  being  in  good  health,  and 
hoping  to  beer  the  same  from  you ;  and  that  you 
and  Saul  will  take  mypoor  kitten  to  bed  with  you 
this  cold  weather.  We  have  been  all  in  a  sad 
taking  here  at  Glostar— Miss  Liddy  had  like  to 
have  run  away  with  a  player-man,  and  young 
master  and  he  would  adone  themselves  a  mischief; 
but  the  squire  applied  to  the  mare,  and  they  were 
bound  over. — ^^ustress  bid  me  not  speak  a  word  of 
the  matter  to  any  christian  soul — ^no  more  I  shall ; 
for,  we  servints  should  see  all,  and  say  nothing. — 
But,  what  was  worse  thui  sll  this,  Chowder  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  worried  by  a  butcher's 
dog,  and  came  home  in  a  terrible  pickle — Mistriss 
was  taken  with  the  asterisks,  but  they  soon  went 
ofL  'The  doctor  was  sent  for  to  Chowder,  and  he 
subscribed  a  repository,  which  did  him  great  ser- 
vice— ^thank  Grod,  he's  now  in  a  fiur  way  to  do 
well— pray  take  care  of  my  box  and  the  pillyber, 
and  put  them  under  ^our  own  bed ;  for,  I  do  sup- 
pose, Madam  Gwyllim  will  be  a  prying  into  my 


secrets,  now  my  back  is  tamed.  John  Thoon  w 
in  good  health,  but  sulky.  The  squire  gare  vnj 
an  ould  coat  to  a  poor  man ;  and  John  says  askov 
'tis  robbing  him  df  his  parquintes. — I  told  him,  hf 
his  agreement,  he  was  to  receive  no  vails;  butU 
says  as  how  there's  a  difference  betwixt  Tails  and 
parquisites ;  and  so  there  is  for  sartin.  We  air  ail 
going  to  the  Hot  Well,  where  I  shall  drink  your 
healdi  in  a  glass  of  water,  being,  dear  MoUy,  yoor 

humble  servant  to  command. 
GloosUr,  April  2.  W.  JENCISS. 


To  Sir Watkin Phillips,  J3^rt^JeiittCUl,0i 

Dear  Fmiups, — Am  I  have  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  convince  vou  I  am  incapahie  of 
forgetting  or  neglecting  the  friendship  I  made  it 
colkge,  I  now  begin  that  correspondence  b^'  letten, 
which  you  and  I  agreed  at  parting  to  cnlUTat«.  I 
be^in  it  sooner  than  I  intended,  tluit  you  may  hare 
it  m  your  power  to  refute  any  idle  reports  vhieb 
may  be  circulated  to  my  prejudice  at  Oxford, 
touching  a  foolish  quarreJ,  in  which  I  have  beea 
involved  on  account  of  my  sister,  who  had  beea 
some  time  settled  here  in  a  boarding-scbooL— 
When  I  came  hither  with  my  uncle  and  auot,  vfao 
are  our  guardians,  to  fetch  her  away,  I  found  her  a 
fine  tall  girl  of  seventeen,  with  an  agreeable  penoo; 
but  remarkably  simple,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the 
world.  This  mspoeition,  and  want  of  experieoee. 
had  exposed  her  to  the  addresaes  of  a  pefson— I 
know  not  what  to  call  him,  who  had  seen  her  at  i 
play ;  and,  with  a  confidence  and  dexterity  peculiar 
to  himself  found  means  to  be  recommended  to  ber 
acquaintance.  It  was  by  the  greatest  aceideot  I 
intercepted  one  of  his  letters.  As  it  was  my  dut^ 
to  stifle  this  correspondence  in  its  birth,  I  made  it 
my  business  to  find  him  out,  and  tell  him  very  freely 
my  sentiments  of  the  matter.  The  spark  did  not 
like  the  style  I  used,  and  behaved  with  abosdance 
of  mettle.  Though  his  rank  in  life,  whicfa,  h^  tbe 
by,  I  am  ashamed  to  declare,  did  not  entitle  him  to 
much  deference,  yet,  as  his  behaviour  was  remaii- 
ably  spirited,  I  admitted  him  to  the  privilege  of  t 
gentleman,  and  somethiuff  might  have  happe&ei 
had  not  we  been  prevented.  In  short,  the  bttsnes 
took  air,  I  know  not  how,  and  made  abundance  of 
noise — recourse  was  had  to  justice — ^I  was  obliged 
to  give  my  word  and  honour,  &c^  and  to-morrov 
morning  we  set  out  for  Bristol  WeUs,  where  1 
expect  to  hear  from  yon  by  the  return  of  die  peA 
I  have  got  into  a  fkmily  of  originals,  whom  I  bbt 
one  day  attempt  to  describe  for  your  amosemenL 
My  aunt,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble,  is  a  maiden  d 
forty-five,  exceeding  starched,  vain,  and  ridienka 
My  uncle  is  an  odd  kind  of  humourist,  always  oo 
the  fret,  and  so  unpleasant  in  his  maimer,  that. 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  keep  him  company,  l^ 
resign  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his  estate* 
Indeed,  his  bemg  tortured  by  the  gout,  may  ha^« 
soured  his  temper,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  like  him 
better  on  fiirther  acquaintance.  Certain  H'im,*^ 
his  servants  and  neighbours  in  the  country  are  foo^ 
of  him  even  to  a  degree  of  entiiunasm,  the  leane 
of  which  I  cannot  as  yet  comprehend.  Bemember 
me  to  Griffy  Price,  Gwyn,  Mansel,  Basset,  aodaH 
the  rest  of  my  old  Cambrian  companions.  Salote 
the  bed-maker  in  my  name — give  my  serrice  to 
the  cook,  and  pray  take  care  of  poor  Ponto,  for  tbe 
sake  of  his  old  master,  who  is,  and  ever  will  he. 
dear  Phillips,  your  affectionate  friend,  and  hnmble 
servant, 

Gloucetter,  April  2.  J  EH.  HELFOBD. 
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To  Mb&  Jermtn,  ai  her  Home  m  Gloucester, 

Deab  Madam, — Having  no  mother  of  my  own> 
I  hope  yon  irill  give  me  leave  to  disburden  my  poor 
heart  to  you,  who  have  always  acted  the  part  of  a 
kind  parent  to  me,  ever  since  I  was  put  under  your 
care.  Indeed,  and  indeed,  my  worthy  governess 
may  believe  me,  when  I  assure  her,  wai  1  never 
harboured  a  thought  that  was  otherwise  than  vir- 
tuous ;  and,  if  Grod  will  give  me  grace,  I  shall  never 
behave  so  as  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  care  yon 
have  taken  in  my  education.  I  confess  I  have 
given  just  cause  of  offence,  by  my  want  of  prudence 
and  experience.  I  ought  not  to  have  listened  to 
what  the  young  man  said ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
have  told  you  all  that  passed,  but  I  was  ashamed 
to  mention  it ;  and  then  he  behaved  so  modest  and 
respectful,  and  seemed  to  be  so  melancholy  and 
timorous,  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  do 
any  thing  that  should  make  him  miserable  and 
desperate.  As  for  fiitaiiliarities,  I  do  declare,  I 
never  once  allowed  him  the  favour  of  a  salute ;  and 
as  to  the  few  letters  that  passed  between  us,  they 
are  all  in  my  uncle's  hands,  and  I  hope  they  con- 
tain nothing  contrary  to  innocence  and  honour.  I 
am  still  persuaded  that  he  is  not  what  he  appears 
to  be ;  but  time  will  discover — meanwhile,  I  will 
endeavour  to  forget  a  connexion,  which  is  so  dis- 
pleasing to  my  family.  I  have  cried  without  ceasing, 
and  have  not  tasted  any  thing  but  tea,  since  I  was 
hurried  away  from  you ;  nor  did  I  once  close  my 
eyes  for  three  nights  running.  My  aunt  continues 
to  chide  me  severely,  when  we  are  by  ourselves; 
but  I  hope  to  soften  her  in  time,  by  humility  and 
submission.  My  uncle,  who  was  so  dreadfully 
passionate  in  the  beginning,  has  been  moved  by  my 
tears  and  distress,  and  is  now  all  tenderness  and 
compassion ;  and  my  brother  is  reconciled  to  me, 
on  my  promise  to  break  off  all  correspondence  with 
that  unfortunate  youth.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
their  indulgence,  I  shall  have  no  peace  of  mind  till 
I  know  my  dear  and  ever  honoui^  governess  has 
forgiven  her  poor,  disconsolate,  forlorn,  affectionate 

humble  servant,  till  death, 
OiAon,  April  6.  LTDIA  HELFORD. 

To  "Mias  LfiTTTiA  Willis,  at  Glouceeter, 

Mt  DBABE8T  Lettt, — I  am  in  such  a  fright,  lest 
this  should  not  come  safe  to  hand  by  the  conveyance 
of  Jarvis  the  carrier,  that  I  beg  yon  will  write  me, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  directing  to  me,  under  cover,  to 
Mrs.  Winifred  Jei^ins,  my  aunt's  maid,  who  is  a 
good  girl,  and  has  been  so  kind  to  me  in  my 
affliction,  that  I  have  made  her  my  confidant ;  as 
for  Jarvis,  he  was  very  shy  of  taking  charge  of  my 
letter  4ind  the  httle  parcel,  because  his  sister  Sally 
had  like  to  have  lost  her  place  on  my  account 
Indeed  I  cannot  blame  the  man  for  his  caution ; 
but  I  have  made  it  worth  his  while.  My  dear 
companion  and  bedfellow,  it  is  a  grievous  addition 
to  my  other  misfortunes,  that  I  am  deprived  of 
your  agreeable  company  and  conversation,  at  a 
time  when  I  need  so  much  the  comfort  of  your 
good  humour  and  good  sense;  but,  I  hope,  the 
friendship  we  contracted  at  the  boarding-school 
will  last  for  life — ^I  doubt  not  but,  on  my  side,  it 
will  daily  increase  and  improve,  as  I  gain  ex- 
perience, and  learn  to  know  the  value  of  a  true 
friend.  O,  my  dear  Letty  I  what  shall  I  say  about 
poor  Mr.  Wilson  ?  I  have  promised  to  break^  off 
all  correspondence,  and,  if  possible,  to  forget  him ; 


but,  alas  I  I  begin  to  perceive  that  it  will  not  be  in 
my  power.  As  it  U  by  no  means  proper  that  the 
picture  should  remain  in  my  hands,  lest  it  should 
be  the  occasion  of  more  mischief,  I  have  sent  it  to 
you  bpr  this  opportunity,  begging  you  will  either 
keep  It  safe  till  better  times,  or  return  it  to  Mr, 
Wilson  himself  who,  I  suppose,  will  make  it  his 
business  to  see  you  at  the  usual  place.  If  he  should 
be  low-spirited  at  my  sending  back  his  picture,  you 
ma^  tell  him  I  have  no  occasion  for  a  picture, 

while  the  original  continues  engraved  on  my 

But,  no;  I  would  not  have  you  tell  him  that 
neiUier;  because  there  must  be  an  end  ai  our 
correspondence — I  wish  he  may  forget  me,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  peace ;  and  yet,  if  he  should,  he 

must  be  a  barbarous .    But,  'tis  impossible — 

poor  Wilson  cannot  be  false  and  inconstant  I 
beseech  him  not  to  write  to  me,  nor  attempt  to  see 
me  for  some  time ;  for,  considering  the  resentment 
and  passionate  temper  of  my  brother  Jerry,  such 
an  attempt  might  be  attended  with  consequences 
which  would  imike  us  all  miserable  for  life— let  us 
trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  of  accidents;  or 
rather  to  that  Providence  which  will  not  fail,  sooner 
or  later,  to  reward  those  that  walk  in  the  paths  of 
honour  and  virtue. — I  would  offer  my  love  to  the 
young  ladies,  but  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  them 
should  know  that  you  have  received  this  letter.  If 
we  go  to  Bath,  I  shall  send  you  my  simple  remarks 
upon  that  famous  centre  of  polite  amusement,  and 
every  other  place  we  may  chance  to  visit ;  and  I 
flatter  myselif  that  my  dear  Miss  Willis  will  be 
punctual  m  answering  the  letters  of  her  affectionate 
CUfton,  April  6.  LYDIA  M£LFOBD. 


To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis, — I  have  followed  your  directions 
with  some  success,  and  might  have  been  upon  my 
legs  by  this  time,  had  the  weather  permitted  me  to 
use  my  saddle-horse.  I  rode  out  upon  the  Downs 
last  Tuesday,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sky,  as  fiir 
as  the  visible  horizon  was  without  a  cloud ;  but, 
before  I  had  gone  a  full  mile,  I  was  overtaken 
instantaneously  by  a  storm  of  rain,  that  wet  me 
to  the  skin  in  three  minutes — ^whence  it  came  the 
devil  knows ;  but  it  has  laid  me  up  (I  suppose)  for 
one  fortnight  It  makes  me  sick  to  hear  people 
talk  of  thi*  flne  air  upon  Clifton  Downs.  How  can 
the  air  be  either  agreeable  or  salutary,  where  the 
demon  of  vapours  descends  in  a  perpetual  drizzle  ? 
M3^  confinement  is  the  more  intolerable,  as  I  am 
surrounded  with  domestic  vexations.  My  niece  has 
had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness,  occasioned  bjr  that 
cursed  incident  at  Gloucester,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  She  is  a  poor  ^ood-natured  simpleton,  as 
soft  as  butter,  and  as  easily  melted — ^not  that  she's 
a  fool — ^the  girl's  parts  are  not  despicable,^  and  her 
education  1ms  not  been  neglected ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  can  write  and  spell,  and  speak  French,  and 
play  upon  the  harpsichord ;  then  she  dances  finely, 
nas  a  good  figure,  and  is  very  well  inclined ;  but 
she's  deficient  in  spirit,  and  so  susceptible— and  so 
tender  forsooth  I— truly,  she  has  got  a  languishing 
eye,  and  reads  romances.  Then  there's  her  brother, 
Sjuire  Jerry,  a  pert  jackanapes,  full  of  college 
petulance  and  self-conceit ;  proud  as  a  Grerman  count, 
and  as  hot  and  hasty  as  a  Welsh  mountaineer 
As  for  that  fantastical  animal  my  sister  Tabby,  you 
are  no  stranger  to  her  qualifications.  I  vow  to 
God,  she  is  sometimes  so  mtolerable,  that  I  almost 
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think  she's  the  de^il  incarnate,  come  to  tonnent  me 
for  mj  sins ;  and  jet  I  am  conscious  of  no  sins 
that  ought  to  entail  such  family  plagues  upon  me — 
why  the  devil  should  not  I  shake  off  these  torments 
at  once?  I  an't  married  to  Tabhy,  thank  Hea- 
yenl  nor  did  I  beget  the  other  twa  Let  them 
choose  another  guu^Lian ;  for  my  part,  I  an't  in  a 
condition  to  take  care  of  myself  much  less  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  giddy-headed  bo^s  and 
girls.  Ton  earnestly  desire  to  know  the  particulars 
of  our  adventure  at  Gloucester,  which  are  briefly 
these,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  no  fiuther : — ^liddy 
had  been  so  long  cooped  up  in  a  boarding-school, 
which,  next  to  a  nunnery  is  tbe  worst  kind  of 
seminary  that  ever  was  contriyed  for  young  women, 
that  she  became  as  inflammable  as  touchwood; 
and,  going  to  a  play  in  holiday-time — ^"sdeath,  Fm 
ashamed  to  tell  you !  she  fell  m  love  with  one  of 
the  actors — a  handsome  young  fellow,  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  Wilson.  The  rascal  soon  perceived 
the  impression  he  had  made,  and  managed  matters 
so  as  to  see  her  at  a  house  where  she  went  to  drink 
tea  with  her  governess.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  correspondence,  which  they  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  jade  of  a  milliner,  who  made  and  dressed  caps 
for  itke  girls  at  the  boarding-schooL  When  we 
arriyed  at  Gloucester,  Liddy  came  to  stay  at  lodg- 
ing with  her  aunt,  and  Wilson  bribed  the  maid  to 
deliver  a  letter  into  her  own  hands ;  but  it  seems 
Jernr  had  already  acquired  so  much  credit  with  the 
maid  (by  what  means  he  best  knows),  that  she 
carried  the  letter  to  him,  and  so  the  whole  plot  was 
discovered.  The  rash  boy,  without  saying  a  word 
of  the  matter  to  me,  went  immediately  in  s^ffch  of 
Wilson ;  and,  I  suppose,  treated  him  with  insolence 
enough.  The  theatrical  hero  was  too  far  gone  in 
romance  to  brook  such  usage.  He  replied  in  blank 
yerse,  and  a  formal  challenge  ensued.  They  agreed 
to  meet  early  next  morning,  and  to  decide  the 
dispute  with  sword  and  pistoL  I  heard  nothing  at 
all  of  the  affair,  till  Mr.  Morley  came  to  mj  bed- 
side in  the  morning,  and  told  me  he  was  afraid  my 
nephew  was  going  to  fight,  as  he  had  been  over- 
heard talking  very  loud  and  vehement  with  Wilson, 
at  the  young  man  s  lodgings  the  night  before,  and 
afterwards  went  and  bought  powder  and  ball  at  a 
shop  in  the  nei^hbourhooL  I  got  up  immediately, 
and,  upon  inqmry,  found  he  was  just  gone  out  I 
begged  Morley  to  knock  up  the  mayor,  that  he 
might  interpose  as  a  magistrate  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  hobbled  after  the  squire,  whom  I  saw  at»  a 
distance,  walking  at  a  great  pace  towards  Uie  city 
gate.  In  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  come 
up  till  our  two  combatants  had  taken  their  ground, 
and  were  priming  their  pistols.  An  old  house 
luckily  screened  me  from  their  view;  so  that  I 
rushed  upon  them  at  once  before  I  was  perceived. 
They  were  both  confounded,  and  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  different  ways;  but  Morley 
coming  up  with  constables  at  that  instant,  took 
Wilson  into  custody,  and  Jerry  followed  him  quietly 
to  the  mayor's  house.  All  this  time  I  was  ignorant 
of  what  had  passed  the  preceding  day ;  and  neither 
of  the  parties  would  discover  a  tittle  of  the 
matter.  The  mayor  observed,  that  it  was  great 
presumption  in  Wilson,  who  was  a  stroller,  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities  with  a  gentleman  of 
omily  and  fortune ;  and  threatened  to  commit  him 
on  the  vagrant  act.  The  young  fellow  bustled 
up  with  great  spirit,  declaring  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  would  be  treated  m  such :  but  he  refused  to 


explain  himself  farther.    The  master  of  die 
pany  being  sent  for,  and  examined  tooehiDg  Hit 
said  Wilson,  said  the  young  man  had  engaged  widi 
him  at  Birminffham  about  nx  mn«»hf  ago,  but 
neyer  would  take  his  salary;  that  he  behvred  so 
well  in  his  private  character,  aa  to  acquire  tbe 
respect  and  ^wd-will  of  all  his  acquaintance ;  and 
that  the  pumic  owned  his  merit  as  an  aetor  was 
altogether  extraordinary.    After  all,  I  fimcy  be 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  runaway  "prcntioe  from 
London.    The  manager  offered  to  bail  him  for 
any  sum,  provided  he  would  give  his  word  and 
honour  that  he  would  keep  the  peace ;  hat  the  yoimg 
gentleman  was  on  his  high  n^es,  and  would'by  no 
means  lay  himself  under  any  restrictiona.    On  the 
other  hand.  Hopeful  was  ecoall^  obstinate ;  tiU  at 
length  the  mayor  declared,  tnat,  if  the^  both  refused 
to  be  bound  oyer,  he  would  immediately  eonmit 
Wilson,  as  a  vagrant  to  hard  labour.    I  own  I  wss 
much  pleased  with  Jerry's  behaviour  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  said,  that,  rather  than  Mr.  Wilson  should 
be  treated  in  such  an  ignominioua  manner,  he 
would  give  his  word  and  honour  to  prosecute  the 
affair  no  fiuther  while  they  remained  at  Gkiaoester. 
Wilson  thanked  him  for  his  generona  manner 
of  proceeding,  and  was  dischaxged.    On  oar  return 
to  our  lodg^gs,  my  nephew  explained  the  whole 
m^rstery ;  and  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  incensed 
Liddy  being  questioned  on  the  suljeet,  and  yery 
severely  reproached  by  that  wild  cat  my  tamtr 
Tabby,  first  swooned  away,  then  diasolying  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  confessed  all  the  paitieulars  of  the 
correspondence ;  at  the  same  time  giving  np  three 
letters,  which  were  all  she  had  received  fivm  her 
admirer.    The  last,  which  Jerry  intercepted,  I  aod 
you  enclosed ;  and  when  you  have  read  it,  I  dare  say 
you  won't  wonder  at  the  progress  the  writer  had 
made  in  the  heart  of  a  simpte  giri  utteriy  nnac- 
quainted  with  the  characters  of  mankind.    Think- 
ing it  was  high  time  to  remove  her  from  such  a 
dangerous  connexion,  I  carried  her  off  the  Tcnr  next 
day  to  Bristol ;  but  the  poor  creature  was  ao  light- 
ened and  fluttered  by  our  threats  and  expostulations, 
that  she  fell  sick  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival 
at  Clifton,  and  continued  so  ill  for  a  whole  week, 
that  her  life  was  despaired  o£    It  was  not  till  yes- 
terday that  Dr.  Biirge  declared  her  out  of  danger. 
Ton  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  suffered,  parti  v 
from  the  indiscretion  of  this  poor  child,  but  mucli 
more  from  the  fear  of  losing  her  entirely.     This  air 
is  intolerably  cold,  and  the  place  quite  solitary.    I 
never  ffo  down  to  the  well  without  returning  low- 
spirited  ;  for  there  I  meet  with  half  a  doxen  poor 
emaciated  creatures,  with  ghostly  looks,  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  consumption,  who  have  made  shift  to 
linger  through  the  winter  like  so  many  exotic  plants 
languishing  m  a  hot-house ;  but  in  il  appearancv 
will  drop  into  their  graves  before  the  sun  has  warmth 
enough  to  mitigate  Uie  rigour  of  this  ungenial  spring 
If  you  think  the  Bath  water  will  be  of  any  aervice  to 
me,  I  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  my  niece  can  bear  the 
motion  of  the  coach.    Tell  Barns  I  am  oMi^ed  to 
him  for  his  advice,  but  don't  choose  to  follow  it.    If 
Davies  voluntarily  offers  to  give  up  the  farm,  the 
other  shall  have  it;  but  I  will  not  begin  at  this  time 
of  day  to  distress  my  tenants  because  they  are  un- 
fortunate, and  cannot  make  regular  payments.    I 
wonder  that  Bams  should  think  me  capable  of  soch 
oppression.    As  for  Higgins,  the  follow  is  a  notori- 
ous poacher,  to  be  sure ;  and  an  impudent  rascal  to 
set  his  snares  in  my  own  paddock ;  but  I  snppoae  be 
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tbooj^he  had  tome  right,  especially  in  myabeence, 
to  partake  of  what  nature  eeems  to  have  intended 
for  common  me.  Yon  may  threaten  him  in  my 
name  as  much  aa  yon  please ;  and  if  he  repeats  the 
offence,  let  me  know  it  before  you  have  recourse  to 
justice.  I  know  you  are  a  great  sportsman,  and 
oblige  many  of  your  friends.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
make  uae  m  my  grounds ;  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  hint,  that  Fm  more  afraid  of  my  fowlbg-piece 
than  of  my  game.  When  you  can  spare  two  or  three 
brace  of  partridges,  send  them  over  by  the  stage 
eoach ;  and  tell  Gwyllim  that  she  forgot  to  pack  up 
my  flannels  and  wide  shoes  in  the  trunk-mul.  I 
shall  trouble  you  as  usnal,  ttom  time  to  time,  till  at 
]s8t»  I  suppose,  you  will  be  tixed  of  corresponding 
with  your  assured  friend, 
Chiton,  Apcfl  17.  K.  BRAMBLE. 


To  M188  Ltdia  Melford. 

'bfias  Willis  has  pronomiced  my  doom — ^you 
tre  going  away,  dear  Miss  Melford — you  are  going 
to  be  removed  I  know  not  whither !  what  shall  I 
do  ?  which  way  shall  I  turn  for  consolation  ?  I  know 
pot  what  I  say — all  night  long  have  I  been  tossed 
in  a  sea  of  doubts  and  fears,  uncertainty  and  dis- 
traction, without  being  able  to  connect  my  thoughts, 
much  less  to  form  any  consistent  plan  of  conduct — 
I  was  even  tempted  to  wish  that  I  had  never  seen 
rou ;  or  that  yon  had  been  less  amiable,  or  less 
compassionate  to  your  poor  Wilson ;  and  yet  it 
vould  be  detestable  ingratitude  in  me  to  fonn  such 
ft  wish,  considering  how  much  I  am  indebted  to 
four  goodness,  and  the  ineflElftble  pleasure  I  have  de- 
nved  from  your  indulgence  and  approbation.  Good 
God !  I  never  heard  yaar  name  mentioned  without 
emotion !  the  most  distant  prospect  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  your  company  filled  my  whole  soul  with 
ft  kind  of  pleasing  ahirm  I  as  the  time  approached 
my  heart  beat  with  redoubled  force,  and  every  nerve 
thrilled  with  a  transport  of  expectation ;  but  when 
r  found  myself  actually  in  your  presence — ^when  I 
leard  you  speak— when  I  saw  you  smile— when  I 
>ehe]d  your  charming  eyes  turned  fitvourably  upon 
ne,  my  breast  was  filled  with  soch  tumults  of 
lelight  as  wholly  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
xtterance,  and  wrapt  me  in  a  delirimn  of  joy !  En- 
^naraged  by  your  sweetness  of  tempo*  and  afia- 
Hlity,  I  ventured  to  describe  the  feelings  of  my 
leart — even  then  you  did  not  check  my  presump- 
ion — ^you  pitied  my  sufferings,  and  gave  me  leave 
o  hope ; — ^you  put  a  fiivourable,  perhaps  too  fiivour- 
ible  a  construction,  on  my  appearance.  Certain  it 
s,  I  am  no  player  in  love— I  speak  the  language  of 
ny  own  heart,  and  have  no  prompter  but  nature, 
f  et  there  is  something  in  this  heart  which  I  have 
lot  yet  disclosed  —I  flatter  myself— but  I  will  not,  I 
Qust  not  proceed.  Dear  Miss  liddy  1  for  Heaven's 
3ke  contrive,  if  possible,  some  means  of  letting  me 
peak  to  you  before  you  leave  Gloucester,  other- 
rise  I  know  not  what  will — But  I  b^n  to  rave 
^in — ^I  will  endeavour  to  bear  this  trial  with  for- 
Ltade — while  I  am  capable  of  reflecting  upon  your 
endemesB  and  truth,  I  surely  have  no  cause  to 
Lespair— yet  I  am  strangely  affected.  The  sun 
eems  to  deny  me  light — a  cloud  hangs  over  me, 
jQd  there  is  a  dreadful  weight  upon  my  spirits! 
Thile  yoQ  stay  in  this  place  I  shall  continually  hover 
l>out  your  lodgings,  as  the  parted  soul  is  said  to 
i  nger  about  the  grave  where  its  mortal  consort  lies. 

know  if  It  is  in  your  power  you  will  task  your 


humanity — your  compassion— shall  I  add,  yoor 
affection?  in  order  to  assuage  the  almost  intoler- 
able disquiet  that  torments  the  heart  of  you  afflicted 
Glooeester,  M«roh  31.  WILSON. 

To  Sib  Watkin  Fbiujps,  of  Jeaua  CoUege,  Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips, — ^I  ^ve  Mansel  credit  for  his 
invention  in  propagating  the  report,  that  I  had 
a  quarrel  with  a  mountebank's  Merry  Andrew  at 
Gloucester.  But  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every 
appendage  <^  wit  to  ouarrel  even  with  the  lowest 
buffoonery ;  and  therefore  I  hope  Mansel  and  I  shall 
always  be  good  friends.  I  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  his  drowning  my  poor  dog  Ponto,  on  pur- 
pose to  convert  Ovid's  pleonasm  into  a  punning 
epitaph — deerant  quoque  uttora  Ponto,  Por,  that  he 
threw  him  into  the  ^is,  when  it  was  so  high  and 
impetuous,  with  no  other  view  than  to  kUl  the  fleas, 
is  an  excuse  that  will  not  hold  water.  But  I  leave 
poor  Ponto  to  his  fate,  and  hope  Providence  will 
take  care  to  accommodate  Mansel  with  a  drier  death. 

As  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  company 
at  the  well,  I  am  here  in  a  state  of  absolute  rustica- 
tion. This,  however,  gives  me  leisure  to  observe 
the  singularities  in  my  uncle's  chsracter,  which 
seems  to  have  interested  your  curiosity.  The  truth 
is,  his  disposition  and  mine,  which,  like  oil  and 
vinegar,  repelled  one  another  at  first,  have  now 
begun  to  mix,  by  dint  of  being  beat  up  together.  I 
was  once  apt  to  believe  him  a  complete  Cynic,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  his  occasions  could 
compel  him  to  get  within  the  pale  of  society.  I  am 
now  of  another  opinion ;  I  think  his  peevishness 
arises  partly  firom  bodily  pain,  and  partly  fh>m  a 
natural  excess  of  mental  sensibility ;  for,  I  suppose, 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  is,  in  some  cases,  en- 
dowed with  a  morbid  excess  of  sensation. 

I  was  t'other  daj  much  diverted  with  a  conver- 
sation that  passed  m  the  pump-room,  betwixt  him 
and  the  famous  Dr.  L — ^n,  who  is  come  to  ply  at  the 
well  for  patients.  My  uncle  was  complaining  of 
the  stink,  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantity  of  mud 
and  slime,  which  the  river  leaves  at  low  ebb  under 
the  windows  of  the  pump-room.  He  observed,  that 
the  exhalations  arising  from  such  a  nuisance  could 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  weak  lungs  of  many 
consumptive  patients  who  came  to  drink  the  water. 
The  doctor,  overhearing  this  remark,  made  up  to 
him,  and  assured  him  he  wss  mistaken.  He  said, 
people  in  general  were  so  misled  by  vulgar  preju- 
dices, that  philosophy  was  hardly  sufficient  to  un- 
deceive them.  Then,  hemming  thrice,  he  assumed 
a  most  ridiculous  solemnity  of  aspect,  and  entered 
into  a  learned  investigation  of  the  nature  of  stink. 
He  observed  that  stink,  or  stench,  meant  no  more 
than  a  strong  impression  on  the  olfactory  nerves, 
and  might  be  applied  to  substances  of  the  most 
opposite  qualities;  that,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
stinken  signified  the  most  agreeable  perfume,  as  well 
as  the  most  fetid  odour,  as  appears  in  Van  Vlou- 
del's  translation  of  Horace,  in  that  beautiful  ode, 
Quia  multa  gracUU,  f^.  The  words  Uquidu  perfu- 
sua  odoribus,  he  translates,  van  civet  et  moachata 
geatinken ;  that  Individuals  differed  toto  ccdo  in  their 
opinion  of  smells,  which  indeed  was  altogether  ss 
arbitrary  as  the  opinion  of  beauty ;  that  the  French 
were  pleased  with  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  food, 
and  so  were  the  Hottentots  in  Africa,  and  the 
savages  in  Greenland ;  and  that  the  n^^roes  on  the 
coast  of  Semeg^  would  not  touch  fish  till  it  was 
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rotten ;  strong  presomptionB  in  favour  of  irhat  is 
generally  called  stink,  as  those  nations  are  in  a 
state  of  nature,  undebauched  by  luxury,  unseduced 
by  whim  and  caprice ;  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  stercoraceous  flavour,  condemned  by  pr^udice 
as  a  stink,  was,  in  fact,  most  agreeable  to  the  organs 
of  smelling ;  for  that  everv  person  who  pretended 
to  nauseate  the  smell  of  another's  excretions, 
muffed  up  his  own  with  particular  complacency ; 
fisr  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  all  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  then  present  He  said,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid  and  Edinburgh  found  particular 
satisfaction  in  breathing  their  own  atmosphere, 
which  was  always  impregnated  with  stercoraceous 
effluvia.  That  the  learned  Dr.  B ,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Four  Digestions,  explains  in  what  man- 
ner the  volatile  effluvia  from  the  intestines  stimu- 
late and  promote  the  operations  of  the  animal 
economy.  He  affirmed,  the  last  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  of  the  Medicis  family,  who  refined  upon 
sensuality  with  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  was  so 
delighted  with  that  odour,  that  he  caused  the  essence 
of  ordure  to  be  extracted,  and  used  it  as  the  most 
delicious  perfume.  That  he  himself  (the  doctor), 
when  he  happened  to  be  low-spirited,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  found  immediate  relief  and  uncom- 
mon satisfaction,  from  hanging  over  the  stale  con- 
tents of  a  close  stool,  while  ms  servant  stirred  it 
about  under  his  nose;  nor  was  this  effect  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  this  substance 
Abounds  with  the  self-same  volatile  salts  that  are 
so  greedily  smelled  to  by  the  most  delicate  invalids, 
after  they  have  been  extracted  and  sublimed  by  the 
chemiats.  By  this  time  the  company  began  to  hold 
their  noses*,  but  the  doctor,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  this  signal,  proceeded  to  show,  that 
many  fetid  substances  were  not  only  agreeable  but 
salutary ;  such  as  assafcetida,  and  other  medicinal 
gums,  resins,  roots,  and  vegetables,  over  and  above 
burnt  feathers,  tan-pits,  candle-snuffs,  &c  In  short, 
he  used  many  learned  arguments  to  persuade  his 
audience  out  of  their  senses :  and  from  stench  made 
a  transition  to  filth,  which  he  affirmed  was  also  a 
mistaken  idea,  inasmuch  as  objects  so  called  were 
no  other  than  certain  modifications  of  matter,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  principles  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  created  essences,  whatever  they 
may  be.  That,  in  the  filthiest  production  of  na- 
ture, a  philosopher  considered  nothing  but  the  earth, 
water,  salt,  and  air,  of  which  it  was  compounded. 
That,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  no  more  objection 
to  drinking  the  dirtiest  ditch-water,  than  he  had 
to  a  glass  of  water  from  the  Hot  Well,  provided 
he  was  assured  there  was  nothing  poisonous  in  the 
concrete.  Then  addressing  himself  to  my  uncle, 
**Sir,*'  said  he,  "you  seem  to  be  of  a  dropsical 
habit,  and  probably  will  soon  have  a  confirmed 
ascites ;  if  I  should  be  present  when  vou  are  tapped, 
I  will  give  you  a  convmcing  proof  of  what  I  assert, 
by  drinking  without  hesitation,  the  waterthat  comes 
out  of  your  abdomen."  The  ladies  made  wry  faces 
at  this  declaration ;  and  my  uncle,  changing  colour, 
told  him,  he  did  not  desire  any  such  proof  of  his  philo- 
sophy.—"But  I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  he, 
"  wliat  makes  you  think  I  am  of  a  dropsical  habit?" 
— ;"  Sir,  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  doctor,  *♦  I  per- 
ceive vour  ancles  are  swelled,  and  vou  seem  to 
have  the  facies'leucophl^matica.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
your  disorder  may  be  tgdemaious,  or  gouty,  or  it 
may  be  tbe  lues  venerea.  If  yon  have  any  reason 
to  flatter  yourself  it  is  this  last,  sir,  I  will  under- 


take to  cure  you  with  three  small  pills,  evea  if  te 
disease  should  have  attained  its  utmost  invetencj. 
Sir,  it  is  an  arcanum,  which  I  have  discovered,  ind 
prepared  with  infinite  labour.  Sir,  I  have  btdy 
cured  a  woman  in  Bristol — a  common  protdtme, 
sir,  who  had  got  all  the  worst  S3rmptomsof  tbe  dis- 
order ;  such  as  nodi,  tophi,  and  ^loimaia,  comre, 
cristte  gaUi,  and  a  senigimms  eruption,  or  mber 
a  pocky  itch  all  over  tier  body.  By  that  timesbe 
haid  taken  the  second  pill,  sir,  by  Heaven !  ibe  vai 
as  smooth  as  my  hand ;  and  the  third  made  her  as 
sound  and  as  ftoAi  as  a  new  bom  inftnt'— '*^r,' 
cried  my  uncle  peevishly,  "  I  have  no  rssod  to 
flatter  mjrself  that  my  disorder  comes  withio  tix 
efficacy  of  your  nostrum.  But  this  patiest  joo 
talk  of  may  not  be  so  sound  at  bottom  ts  jw 
imagine." — "I  can't  possibly  be  mtstsken,'*  »• 
joined  the  philosopher ;  **  for  i  have  bad  commuii- 
cation  with  her  three  times — ^I  always  ascertain  my 
cures  in  that  manner."  At  this  remark,  all  tbf 
ladies  retired  to  another  comer  of  the  room,  lad 
some  of  them  began  to  spit — As  to  my  uncle,  tbos^ 
he  was  ruffled  at  first  by  the  doctor's  saying  be  w 
dropsical,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  ridicv 
loos  confession ;  and,  I  suppose,  with  a  riev  t» 

Eunish  this  orieinal,  told  him  there  was  a  vart  o(n« 
is  nose,  that  looked  a  little  suspicions.— "I  d«^ 
pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  these  matters,"  said  k; 
"  but  I  understand  that  warts  are  often  jffodneedtf 
the  distemper ;  and  that  one  upon  your  note  sem 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  very  kej-stonecl 
the  bridge,  which  I  hope  is  in  no  dan^ctf&Ilic^' 
L — ^n  seemed  a  little  confounded  at  this  remark,  £^ 
assured  him  it  was  nothing  but  a  common  CLtfr 
scence  of  the  cuticula,  but  that  the  bones  vereiBj 
sound  below ;  for  the  trath  of  this  assertioo,  be  ip- 
pealed  to  the  touch,  desiring  he  would  feel  tbe  pari 
My  uncle  said  it  was  a  matter  of  such  delicKTt? 
meddle  with  a  gentleman's  nose,  that  be  dediwj 
the  office ;  upon  which  the  doctor,  turning  to  ise. 
entreated  me  to  do  him  that  fiivour.  leoDpliei 
with  his  request,  and  handled  it  so  ron^y,  tbit  ^ 
sneezed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  chedis,  to  thei 
no  small  entertainment  of  the  company,  and  pa^' 
ticularly  of  my  uncle,  who  burst  out  a  laogbo^ 
for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  with  hixn ;  ^ 
took  notice  that  the  part  seemed  to  be  very  tew^ 
"Sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "it  is  naturally  a  tea-id 
part ;  but,  to  remove  all  possibilitv  of  donbt,  I  ^ 
take  off  the  wart  this  very  ni^t 

So  saying,  he  bowed  with  great  solemnitr^ 
round,  and  retired  to  his  own  lodgings,  wbereM 
applied  caustic  to  the  wart ;  but  it  sprud  in  sack  i 
manner,  as  to  produce  a  considerable  inflammjcc^ 
attended  with  an  enormous  swelling ;  so  that,  vbtf 
he  next  appeared,  his  whole  face  was  overshadovt^ 
by  this  tremendous  nozile ;  and  the  mefnl  et^^ 
ness  with  which  he  explained  this  nnlocky  ac^^ 
dent,  was  ludicrous  beyond  all  description.  1  vx 
much  pleased  with  meeting  the  original  of  a  c^ 
racter  which  you  and  I  have  often  langbed  ai  a 
description ;  and,  what  surprises  me  very  mocb  1 
find  the  features  in  the  picture  which  hat  betf 
drawn  for  him  rather  s<^ned  than  overehargec.j 
As  I  have  something  dse  to  say,  and  tbis  let» 
has  run  to  an  unconscionable  length,  I  iball  dci 
give  you  a  little  respite,  and  trouble  yon  agaia  b] 
the  very  first  post  I  wish  yon  would  take  it  il 
your  head  to  retaliate  these  doable  strokei  vpt^ 
yours  always, 
Hot  WeU,  April  IS.  i.  VELVOIO 
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To  Sis  Watkin  Phillips,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxon. 

Dear  Knight, — ^I  now  sit  down  to  execute  the 
threat  in  the  tail  of  mj  last  The  trnth  is,  I  am 
big  with  the  secret,  and  long  to  be  deliTered.  It 
rektes  to  mj  goardian,  who,  you  know,  is  at  pre- 
sent oar  principal  object  in  view. 

T'other  da^,  I  thought  I  had  detected  him  in  such 
a  state  of  frailty,  as  would  but  ill  become  his  years 
and  character.  There  is  a  decent  sort  of  a  woman, 
not  disagreeable  in  her  person,  that  comes  to  the 
veil,  with  a  poor  emaciated  diild,  far  gone  in  a  con- 
somptioD.  I  had  caught  my  uncle's  eyes  several 
times  directed  to  this  person,  with  a  very  suspicious 
expression  in  them ;  and  every  time  he  saw  himself 
obserred,  he  hastily  withdrew  them,  with  evident 
marks  of  confusion.  I  resolved  to  watch  him  more 
oarrowly,  and  saw  him  speaking  to  her  privately  in 
a  corner  of  the  walk.  At  length,  going  down  to 
the  well  one  day,  I  met  her  halt  way  up  the  hill  to 
Clifton,  and  could  not  help  suspecting  she  was  going 
to  oar  lodgings  by  appointment,  as  it  was  about  one 
o'eloek,  the  hour  when  my  sister  and  I  are  gene- 
lall;  at  the  pump-room.  This  notion  exciting  my 
cariosity,  I  returned  by  a  back  way,  and  got  unper- 
eeired  mto  my  own  chamber,  wmch  is  contiguous 
to  my  uncle's  apartment  Sure  enough,  the  wo- 
man was  introduced,  but  not  into  his  b^-chamber. 
He  gave  her  audience  in  a  parlour;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  shift  my  station  to  another  room, 
vhere,  however,  there  was  a  small  chink  in  the 
partition,  through  which  I  could  perceive  what 
passed.  My  uncle,  though  a  little  lame,  rose  up 
vhen  she  came  in,  and,  setting  a  chair  for  hei*,  de- 
sired she  would  sit  down ;  then  he  asked  if  she 
▼paid  take  a  dish  of  chocolate,  which  she  declined, 
with  moch  acknowledgment  After  a  short  pause, 
he  said,  in  a  croaking  tone  of  voice,  which  con- 
foonded  me  not  a  little,  **  Madam,  I  am  tml v  con- 
oemed  for  your  misfortunes,  and  if  this  trine  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  beg  you  will  accept  it 
without  ceremony."  So  saying,  he  put  a  bit  of 
paper  into  her  hand,  which  she  opening  with  great 
trepidation,  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy,  "  Twenty 
poonds!  0,  sir!"  and,  sinking  down  on  a  settee, 
oiated  away.  Frightened  at  this  fit,  and,  I  suppose, 
afraid  of  calUng  for  aasistanee,  lest  her  situation 
should  give  rise  to  unfavourable  conjectures,  he  ran 
about  the  room  in  distraction,  making  frightful 
grimaces,  and  at  length  had  recollection  enough  to 
flirow  a  little  water  in  her  fiuse,  by  which  appli- 
cation she  was  brought  to  herself;  but  then  her 
feelings  took  another  turn.  She  shed  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  cried  aloud,  **  1  know  not  who  you  are ; 
but  sure — ^wortihy  sir ! — generous  sir ! — ^the  distress 
Bf  me  and  my  poor  dying  child — Oh !  if  the  widow's 
l^nyers— if  the  oilman's  tears  of  gratitude  can 
ught  avail — Gracious  Providence  I  —  Blessing  1 
diower  down  eternal  blessings" — Here  she  was  m- 
tempted  by  my  unde,  who  muttered  in  a  voice  still 
Bore  and  more  discordant,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  be 
<!«iet,  madam — consider— 4he  people  of  the  house — 
'ideath !  can't  you." — All  this  time  i^e  was  strug- 
gling to  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  while  he,  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  wrists,  endeavoured  to  seat  her  upon 
the  settee,  saying,  **  Prithee — ^good  now — ^hold  your 
tongne."  At  that  instant,  who  should  burst  into  the 
room  but  our  aunt  Tabby  1  oi  all  antionated  maid- 
ens the  most  diabolically  caprioioos.  Ever  prying 
into  other  people's  affim%  she  had  seen  the  woman 
«ter,  and  IbQowed  her  to  ihe  door,  where  she  stood 


listening,  but  probably  could  hear  nothing  dis* 
tinctly  except  my  imcle  s  last  exclamation,  at  which 
she  bounced  into  the  parlour  in  a  violent  rase,  that 
dyed  the  tip  of  her  nose  of  a  purple  hue.  **  Eie  upon 
you.  Matt  !^'  cried  she  **  what  doings  are  these,  to 
disgrace  your  own  character,  and  dispfuitge  your 
fhmily  ?  "  Then  snatching  the  bank-note  out  of  the 
stranger^s  hand,  she  went  on,  **  How  now,  twenty 
pounds! — ^here  is  a  temptation  with  a  witness! — 
Good  woman,  go  about  your  business — ^Brother, 
brother,  I  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  your 
concupissins,  or  your  extravagance!" — *'  Good 
God !  exchiimed  the  poor  woman,  **  shall  a  worthy 
gentleman's  character  suffer  for  an  action  that  does 
honour  to  humanity  ?"  By  this  time,  uncle's  indig- 
nation was  effectually  roused.  His  face  grew  pale, 
his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  eyes  flashed.  "  Sister," 
cried  he,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  **  1  vow  to  God  your 
impertinence  is  exceedingly  provoking!"  With 
these  words  he  took  her  b^  the  hand,  and,  opening 
the  door  of  communication,  thrust  her  into  ^e 
chamber  where  I  stood,  so  affected  by  the  scene, 
that  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks.  Observing  these 
marks  of  emotion,  **  I  don't  wonder,"  sud  she,  **  to 
see  ^ou  concerned  at  the  backslidings  of  so  near  a 
relation ;  a  man  of  his  years  and  infirmities — these 
are  fine  doings,  truly — ^this  is  a  rare  example  set  by 
a  guardian  ror  the  benefit  of  his  pupils ;  monstrous ! 
incongruous !  sophistical ! "  I  thought  it  was  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  set  her  to  rights,  and  therefoi^ 
explained  the  mystery;  but  she  would  not  be 
undeceived.  "What!"  said  she,  **  would  you  go 
for  to  offer  for  to  ar^uefy  me  out  of  my  senvtes  ' 
Didn't  I  hear  him  whispering  to  her  to  hold  her 
tongue?  Didn't  I  see  her  in  tears?  Didn't  I 
see  him  struggling  to  throw  her  upon  the  couch  ? 

0  filthy  I  hideous  I  abominable  1  Child,  child,  talk 
not  to  me  of  charity — who  ^ves  twenty  pounds  in 
charity  ?  But  you  are  a  stripbng ;  you  know  nothmg 
of  the  world;  besides,  charity  begins  at  home. 
Twenty  pounds  would  buy  me  a  complete  suit  of 
flowered  silk,  trimmings  and  alL"  In  short,  I  quitted 
the  room,  mv  contempt  for  her,  and  my  respect  for 
her  brother  being  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

1  have  since  been  informed,  that  the  person  whom 

my  uncle  so  generously  relieved,  is  the  widow  of 

an  ensign,  who  has  nodung  to  depend  upon  but  the 

pension  of  fifteen  pounds  a-year.  The  people  of  the 

well-house  g^ve  her  an  excellent  chairacter.    She 

lodges  in  a  garret,  and  works  very  hard  at  plain 

work,  to  support  her  daughter,  who  is  dying  of  a 

consumption.    I  must  own,  to  my  shame,  I  feel  a 

strouff  inclination  to  follow  my  uncle's  example,  in 

relieving  this  poor  widow  i  but,  betwixt  friends,  I 

am  afhiid  of  being  detected  in  a  wetdcness  that  might 

entail  the  ridicule  of  the  company  upon. 

Dear  PMllips,  Tours  always. 
Hot  Well,  April  80.  J.  MELFORD. 

Direct  your  next  to  me  at  Bath ;  and  remember 
me  to  all  our  fellow  Jesuits. 

To  Db.  Lewis. 
I UNDEBSTAND  your  hint  There  are  mysteries 
in  physic  as  well  as  in  religion,  which  we  of  the 
prc^e  have  no  right  to  investigate.  A  man  must 
not  presume  to  use  his  reason,  unless  he  has  studied 
the  categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by  mode  and 
figure.  Between  friends,  I  think,  every  man  of 
tolerable  parts  ought,  at  my  time  of  day,  to  be  both 
physician  and  lawyer,  as  fii^  as  his  own  constitution 
and  property  are  concerned.    For  my  own  part,  I 
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haTe  bad  an  h(M|ntal  these  fourteen  jean  within  my- 
8^,  and  studied  my  own  case  with  the  most  paio^ 
attention ;  consequently  may  be  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  matter,  although  I  have  not  taken 
regular  conrses  of  physiology,  etc.  etc  In  short,  I 
have  for  some  time  been  of  opinion  (no  offence, 
dear  doctor),  that  the  sum  of  all  your  medical  dis- 
coveries amounts  to  this,  that  the  more  you  study, 
the  less  you  know.  I  have  read  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  Hot  Wells,  and  what  I  can  collect 
from  the  whole  is,  that  the  water  contains  nothing 
but  a  little  salt  and  calcareous  earth,  mixed  in  such 
inconsiderable  proportion,  as  can  have  very  little, 
if  any,  effect  on  the  animal  economy.  This  being 
the  case,  I  think  the  man  deserves  to  be  fitted  with 
a  cap  and  bells,  who,  for  such  a  paltry  advantage 
as  this  spring  affords,  sacrifices  his  precious  time, 
which  might  be  employed  in  taking  more  effectual 
remedies,  and  exposes  himself  to  the  dirt,  the 
stench,  the  chilling  blasts,  and  perpetual  rains,  that 
render  this  place  to  me  intolerable.  If  these  waters, 
from  a  small  degree  of  astringency,  are  of  some 
service  in  the  diAetes,  ttiarrhoBo,  and  night  sweats, 
when  the  secretions  are  too  much  increased,  must 
not  they  do  harm  in  the  same  proportion,  where  the 
humours  are  obstructed,  as  in  the  asthma,  scuryy, 
pout,  and  dropsy  ?  Now  we  talk  of  the  dropsy,  here 
IS  a  strange  fiantastical  oddity,  one  of  your  brethren, 
who  harangues  every  day  in  the  pump-room,  as  if 
he  was  hired  to  give  lectures  on  all  subjects  what- 
soever. I  know  not  what  to  make  of  him ;  some- 
times he  makes  shrewd  remarks,  at  other  times  he 
talks  like  the  greatest  simpleton  in  nature.  He  has 
read  a  great  deal,  but  without  method  or  jud^ent, 
and  digested  nothing.  He  believes  every  thing  he 
has  read,  especially  if  it  has  an^  thing  of  the  mar- 
vellous in  it ;  and  his  conversation  is  a  surprising 
hotch-potch  of  erudition  and  extravagance.  He 
told  me  t'other  day,  with  great  confidence,  that  my 
case  was  dropsical ;  or,  as  he  called  it,  leuccpUeg- 
matic;  a  sure  sign  that  his  want  of  experience  is 
equal  to  his  presumption ;  for,  you  know,  there  is 
nothing  analogous  to  the  dropsy  in  my  disor- 
der. I  wish  tiiose  impertinent  fellows,  with 
their  rickety  understandings,  would  keep  their 
advice  for  those  who  ask  it — ^Dropsy,  indeed  I  Sure 
I  have  not  lived  to  the  age  of  nf^-five,  and  had 
such  experience  of  my  own  disorder,  and  oonsolted 

iron  and  other  eminent  physicians,  so  often  and  so 
ong,  to  be  undeceived  by  such  a .  But,  with- 
out all  doubt,  the  man  is  mad,  and  therefore  what 
he  says  is  of  no  consequence.  I  had  yesterday  a 
visit  hom  Higgens,  who  came  hither  under  the  ter- 
ror of  your  threats,  and  brought  me  in  a  present  a 
brace  of  hares,  which  he  owned  he  took  in  my 
ffroimd ;  and  I  could  not  persuade  the  fellow  that 
he  did  wrong,  or  that  I  would  ever  prosecute  him 
for  poaching.  I  must  desire  you  will  wink  bard  at 
the  practices  of  this  rascallion,  otherwise  I  shaU  be 
plagued  with  his  presents,  which  oost  me  more  than 
they  are  worth. — If  I  could  wonder  at  any  thing 
Eitzowen  does,  I  should  be  surprised  at  his  assu- 
rance, in  desiring  you  to  solicit  my  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election  for  the  county ;  for  him,  who  op- 
posed me  on  the  like  occasion,  with  the  mosC  illiberal 
competition.  You  may  tell  him  civilly,  that  I  beg 
to  be  excused.  Direct  your  next  for  me  at  Bath, 
whither  I  propose  to  remove  to-morrow ;  not  only 
on  my  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  niece 
liddy,  who  is  like  to  relapse.  The  poor  creature 
una  into  a  fit  yesterday,  while  I  was  cheapening  a 


pair  of  spectacles  with  a  Jew  pedlar.  I  am  aftal 
there  is  something  still  lurking  in  that  little  heart  of 
hers,  which  I  hope  a  change  ^  olgects  will  reowve 
Let  me  know  what  yon  Uiink  of  this  half-witai 
doctor's  impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  abmrd  notka 
of  my  disorder.  So  &r  firom  being  dropsical,  I  aa 
as  lank  in  the  belly  as  a  greyhound ;  and,  by  act* 
suing  m^  ankle  with  a  packthread,  I  find  the  svc)* 
ling  subsides  every  day.  From  such  doctors,  good 
Lord  deliver  us! — ^I  have  not  yet  taken  any  lodf- 
ings  in  Bath ;  because  there  we  can  be  accomcKh 
dated  at  a  minute's  warning,  and  I  shall  choose  for 
myselfl  I  need  not  say  your  directions  for  drinkii^ 
and  bathing  will  be  agreeable  to, 

D«ur  Lewis,  Tours  ever. 
Hot  WeU.  April  20.  MATT.  BRAMBa 

^  P.  S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  my  ri^t  ankle 
pits,  a  symptom,  as  I  take  it,  of  its  b^ng  cNJevtatnu 
not  Uueophiegmatic, 

To  Miss  LsTrriA  Willis,  at  Gloueerter. 

Mt  deah  Lettt, — I  did  not  inusnd  to  trocbW 

Tou  again  till  we  should  be  settled  at  Bath,  htf 

having  the  occasion  of  Jarvis,  I  could  not  let  it 

slip,  especially  as  I  have  something  extraordimn 

to  communicate.     O  my  dear  companion!  vbit 

shall  I  tell  you  ?  for  several  days  past  there  wis  i 

Jew-looking  man,  that  plied  at  the  wells  with  a  box 

of  spectacles,  and  he  always  eyed  me  so  eamestlf 

that  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy.    At  last  he  eaiae 

to  our  lodgings  at  Clifton,  and  lingered  abotf 

the  door,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  somelx»dT. 

I  was  seised  with  an  odd  kind  of  fluttering,  lai 

begg<^  Win  to  throw  herself  in  his  way,  but  tb« 

poor  girl  has  weak  nerves^  and  was  afraid  of  bit 

beard.    My  uncle  having  occaaonfor  new  glasses^ 

called  him  up  stairs,  and  was  trjring  a  pair^spec* 

tacles,  when  the  man,  advancing  to  me,  said  in  t 

whisper — O  gracious!  what  d*ye  think  be  8aid!- 

**  I  am  Wilson  I "     His  features  stroek  me  ^-a 

very  moment — ^it  was  Wilson  sure  enough !  bot  w 

disguised,  that  it  would  have  been  impossil^ti 

know  him  if  my  heart  had  not  assisted  m  the  dit' 

oovcHry.    I  was  so  surprised,  and  so  frightened,  tkA 

I  f^ted  away,  but  soon  recovered,  and  foosl 

myself  supported  by^  him  on  the  chair,  irtuk 

my  unde    was  running  about    the  rocnn,  tA 

the  spectacles  on  his  nose,  calling  for  helpu    I  hd 

no  opportunity  to  speak  to  him,  but  our  looks  wen 

sufficientiy  expressive.   He  waspaid  for  his  gbsm 

and  went  away.    Then  I  told  Win  who  be  was,  aii 

sent  her  after  him  to  the  pump-room,  where  sfae 

Sfwke  to  him,  and  begged  him,  in  my  naaoct  tt 

withdraw  fVom  the  place,  that  he  mi^t  not  iKsr 

the  suspicion  of  my  uncle  or  my  brother,  if  be  dii 

not  want  to  see  me  die  of  terror  and  vezatiaa 

The  poor  youth  declared,  with  tears  in  his  tj^ 

that  he  had  something  extraordinary  to  eomiBBu* 

cate,  and  asked  if  she  would  deliver  a  letter  to  da 

but  this  she  absolntely  refused,    br  my  orda 

Findhig  her  obstinate  in  her  refoaal,  he  desired  ste 

would  tell  me,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  pUyer,  M 

a  gentieman,  in  which  character  he  wonkl  very  sooa 

avow  his  passion  for  me,  without  fiear  oi  censore  or 

reproaeJi---nay,  he  even  discovered  his  name  sei 

fSuiily,  which,  to  my  great  gnet,  the  simple  giil 

forgot,  in  the  confusion  occanoned  by  her  b(^ 

seen  talking  to  hhn  by  my  brother,  who  stxqiped 

her  on  the  road,  and  asked  what  boamesi  ^ 

had  with  that  rascally  Jew.    She  pretended  ibr 

was  cheapening  a  stay-hook ;  but  was  threvn  isM 
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mch  a  qiumdary,  thtt  she  forgot  the  most  material 
part  of  the  information,  and  when  she  came  home, 
rent  into  an  hysteric  fit  of  laughing.  This  trans- 
iction  happened  three  days  ago,  during  irhich  he 
ias  not  appeared,  so  that  I  suppose  he  is  gone. 
Dear  Xietty !  you  see  how  fortune  takes  pleasure  in 
persecuting  your  poor  friend.  If  you  should  see 
iiim  at  Gloucester,  or,  if  you  have  seen  him,  and 
mow  his  real  name  and  fkmily,  pray  keep  me  no 
onger  in  suspense ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  under  no  ob- 
igation  to  keep  himself  longer  concealed,  and  has 

I  real  affection  for  me,  I  should  hope  he  will,  in  a 
ittle  time,  declare  himself  to  my  relations.  Sure, 
f  there  is  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  match,  they 
ron't  be  so  cruel  as  to  thwart  my  inclinations ;  O 
rbat  happiness  would  then  be  my  portion !  I  can't 
lelp  indulging  the  thought,  and  pleasing  my  fancy 
rith  sach  agreeable  ideas,  which,  after  all,  perhaps, 
rill  never  be  realised.  But  why  should  I  despair  ? 
rho  knows  what  will  happen  1  We  set  out  for  Bath 
o-morrow,  and  I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  as  I  begin  to 
ie  in  love  with  solitude,  and  this  is  a  charming  ro- 
uantic  place.  The  air  is  so  pure,  the  Downs  are 
D  agreeable,  the  furze  in  full  blossom,  the  ground 
namelled  with  daisies,  and  primroses,  and  cowslips; 
jl  the  trees  bursting  into  leaves,  and  the  hedges 
Jready  clothed  with  their  vernal  livery ;  the  moun- 
ftxns  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  tender 
Seating  wanton  lambkins  playing,  frisking,  and 
kipping  from  side  to  side ;  the  groves  resound  with 
he  notes  of  the  blackbird,  thrush,  and  linnet ;  and 

II  night  long  sweet  Philomel  pours  forth  her  ravish- 
Dgly  delightful  son^  Then,  ror  variety,  we  go  down 
D  the  nymph  of  Brittol  spring,  where  the  com- 
on  J  is  assembled  before  dmner ;  so  good-natured, 
D  free,  so  easy ;  and  there  we  drink  the  water  so 
lear,  so  pure,  so  mild,  so  charmingly  mawkish ; 
bere  the  sun  is  socheerful  and  reviving^  the  weather 
o  soft,  the  walk  so  agreeable,  the  prospect  so 
musing ;  and  the  ships  and  boats  ^ing  up  and 
[own  the  river,  dose  under  the  windows  of  the 
lomp-room,  afford  such  an  enchanting  variety  of 
ooving  pictures,  as  require  a  much  abler  pen  than 
nine  to  describe.  To  make  this  place  a  perfect 
oradise  to  me,  nothing  is  wanting  but  an  agreeable 
ompanion,  and  sincere  friend,  such  as  my  dear 
tlisB  Willis  hath  been,  and,  I  hope,  still  will  be,  to 
ler  ever  fsithful. 

Hot  Wei],  April  21.  LTDIA  MELFORD. 

Direct  for  me,  still  under  cover,  to  Win,  and 
arvis  will  take  care  to  convey  it  safe.    Adieu. 


fo  Sia  Watkut  Phillips,  ofJenu  CoOege,  Oxon, 

Deab  Pbilups, — ^Tou  have,  indeed,  reason  to 
«  surprised  that  I  should  have  concealed  my 
orrespondence  with  Miss  Blackerby  fh>m  yon,  to 
rfaom  I  disclosed  all  my  other  connexions  of  that 
latnre  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  never  dreamed  of  any 
och  commerce,  till  your  last  informed  me  that  it 
lad  produced  something  which  could  not  be  much 
rmger  concealed.  It  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  how- 
rver,  that  her  reputation  will  not  suffer  any  detriment, 
mt  rather  denve  advantage  from  the  discovery, 
rhich  will  prove,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
t>tten  as  most  people  imagined.  Por  my  own  part, 
[  declare  to  yon,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  fnendsbip, 
hat,  &i  from  having  any  amorous  intercourse  with 
3&e  object  in  question,  I  never  had  the  least  ac- 
mflintance  with  her  person,  but  if  she  is  really  in 


the  condition  you  describe,  I  nmet  Hansel  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  His  visits  to  that 
shrine  were  no  secret ;  and  this  attachment,  addtMl 
to  some  good  offices,  which  you  know  he  luu  done 
me  since  I  left  AJma  mater,  give  me  a  right  to  be* 
lieve  him  capable  of  saddlmg  me  with  this  scandal 
when  my  back  was  turned;  nevertheless,  if  my 
name  can  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  is  welcome 
to  make  use  of  it,  and  if  the  woman  should  be 
abandoned  enough  to  swear  his  bantling  to  me,  I 
must  beg  the  &vour  of  you  to  compound  with  the 
parish ;  I  shall  pay  the  penalty  without  repining, 
and  jon  will  be  so  good  as  to  draw  upon  me  im- 
mediately for  the  sum  required.  On  this  occasion 
I  act  by  the  advice  of  my  uncle,  who  says  I  shall 
have  good  luck  if  I  pass  through  life  without  being 
obliged  to  make  many  more  compositions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  old  gentleman  told  me  last  night, 
with  great  good  humour,  that,  betwixt  the  age  of 
twenty  and  forty,  he  had  been  obliged  to  provide 
for  nine  bastards,  sworn  to  him  by  women  whom 
he  never  saw.  Mr.  Bramble's  character,  which 
seems  to  interest  you  greatly,  opens  and  improves 
upon  me  every  day.  His  singularities  afford  a  rich 
mine  of  entertainment ;  his  understanding,  so  hr 
as  I  can  judge,  is  well  cultivated ;  his  observations 
on  life  are  equally  just,  pertinent,  and  uncommon. 
He  affects  misanthropy,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
sensibilitT  of  a  heart  which  is  tender  even  to  a 
degree  of  weakness.  This  delicacy  of  feeling,  or 
soreness  of  the  mind,  makes  him  timorous  and 
fearful,  but  then  he  is  afhud  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  dishonour;  and  although  he  is  exceedingly 
cautions  of  giving  offence,  he  will  fire  at  the  least 
hint  of  insolence  or  ill- breeding.  Respectable  as 
he  is,  upon  the  whole,  I  can*t  help  being  sometimes 
diverted  by  his  little  distresses,  which  provoke  him 
to  let  fly  the  shafts  of  his  satire,  keen  and  penetrat- 
ing as  the  arrows  of  Teucer.  Our  aunt  Tabitha 
acts  upon  him  as  a  perpetual  grindstone ;  she  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  striking  contrast  to  her  brother ;  but 
I  reserve  her  portrait  for  another  occasion. 

Three  days  ago  we  came  hither  from  the  Hot 
Well,  and  took  possession  of  the  first  floor  of  a 
lod^ng  house  on  the  South  Parade;  a  situation 
which  my  uncle  chose,  for  its  being  near  the  bath, 
and  remote  firom  the  noise  of  carriages.  He  was 
scarce  warm  in  the  lodgings,  when  he  called  for 
his  night-cap,  his  wide  shoes  and  flannel,  and 
declared  himself  invested  with  the  gout  in  his 
right  foot ;  though,  I  believe,  it  had  as  yet  reached 
no  fiirther  than  his  imagination.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  reason  to  Kp^nt  his  premature  de- 
claration; for  our  aunt  labitha  found  means  to 
make  such  a  clamour  and  confusion,  before  the 
flannels  could  be  produced  from  the  trunk,  that 
one  would^  have  imagined  the  house  was  on  fire. 
All  this  time,  uncle  sat  boiling  with  impatien<!e, 
biting  his  fingers,  throwing  up  his  eyes,  and  mut- 
tering ejaculations ;  at  len^  he  burst  into  a  kind 
of  convxUsive  laugh,  after  which  he  hummed  a 
song;  and,  when  the  hurricane  was  over,  ex 
claimed,  *'  Blessed  be  God  for  all  thin^I"  This, 
however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
Mrs.  Tabitha's  favourite  dog  Chowder,  having  paid 
his  compliments  to  a  female  turnspit,  of  his  own 
species,  in  the  kitchen,  involved  himself  in  a 
quarrel  with  no  fewer  than  five  rivals,  who  sec 
upon  him  at  once,  and  drove  him  up  stairs  to  the 
dining-room  door,  with  hideous  ncnse.  There 
our  aunt  and  her  woman,  taking  arms  in  his  de- 
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fence,  joined  the  concert,  irhich  became  truly 
diabolical.  This  fray  being  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed, by  the  interrention  of  our  own  footman 
and  the  cook-maid  of  the  house,  the  squire  had 
just  opened  his  month  to  expostulate  with  Tabby, 
when  the  town  waits,  in  the  passage  below,  struck 
up  their  music  (if  music  it  may  be  called)  with 
such  a  sudden  burst  of  sound,  as  made  him  start 
and  stare,  with  marks  of  indignation  and  disquiet 
He  had  recollection  enough 'to  send  his  serrant 
with  some  money,  to  silence  those  noisy  intruders ; 
and  they  were  immediately  dismissed,  though  not 
without  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Tabitha, 
who  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  he  should  have 
more  music  for  his  money.  Scarce  had  he  settled 
this  knotty  point,  when  a  strange  kind  of  thumping 
and  bouncing  was  heard  right  over  head  in  the 
second  story,  so  loud  and  violent  as  to  shake  the 
whole  building.  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  pro- 
voked at  this  new  alarm ;  and  before  my  uncle  had 
time  to  express  himself  on  the  subject,  I  ran  up 
stairs,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Finding  the 
room  door  open,  I  entered  withoat  ceremony,  and 
perceived  an  object,  which  I  cannot  now  recollect 
without  laughing  to  excess — it  was  a  dancing 
master,  with  his  scholar,  in  the  act  of  teaching. 
The  master  was  bUnd  of  one  eye,  and  lame  of  one 
foot,  and  led  about  the  room  his  pupil,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  the  age  of  threescore,  stooped  mortally, 
was  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-favoured,  with  a  woollen 
nightcap  on  his  head ;  and  he  had  stripped  off  his 
coat,  that  he  mi^ht  be  more  nimble  in  his  motions. 
Finding  himself  mtruded  upon  by  a  person  he  did 
not  know,  he  forthwith  girded  himself  with  a  long 
iron  swond,  and  advancing  to  me,  with  a  peremp- 
tory air,  pronounced,  in  a  true  Hibernian  accent, 
^  Mister  What-d*ye-callum,  by  my  shoul  and  con- 
science I  am  very  glad  to  sea  ^ou,  if  you  are  after 
coimng  in  the  way  of  friendship ;  and  indeed,  and 
indeed  now,  I  believe  you  are  my  friend  sure 
enough,  gra ;  though  I  never  had  the  honour  to  sea 
TOur  fiice  before,  my  dear ;  for  because  yon  come 
like  a  friend  without  anv  ceremony  at  all,  at  all — ** 
I  told  him  the  nature  of  my  visit  would  not  admit 
of  ceremony ;  that  I  was  come  to  desire  he  would 
make  less  noise,  as  there  was  a  sick  gentleman  below, 
whom  he  had  no  right  to  disturb  with  such  pre- 
posterous doings.  '*Why,  look  ye  now,  young 
gentleman,**  replied  this  original,  **  perhaps,  upon 
another  occasion,  I  might  wivilly  request  you  to 
explain  the  maining  of  that  hard  word  prepas' 
iertnu :  but  there's  a  time  for  all  things,  honey — ** 
So  saying,  he  passed  me  with  great  agility,  and, 
running  down  stairs,  found  our  footman  at  the 
dining-room  door,  of  whom  he  demanded  admit- 
tance, to  pay  his  respects  to  the  stranoer.  As  the 
fiellow  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse  ue  request  of 
such  a  formidable  figure,  he  was  immediately  in- 
troduced, and  addressed  himself  to  my  uncle  in 
these  words :  '*  Tour  humble  servant,  good  sir, — ^I 
am  not  so  prepagtermu,  as  your  son  c^  it,  bat  I 
know  the  rales  of  shivillity — ^I*m  a  poor  knight  of 
Ireland,  my  name  is  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut,  of  the 
county  of  Galway;  being  your  fellow-lodger,  Tm 
come  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to  welcome  you  to 
the  South  rarade,  and  to  offer  my  best  services  to 
you,  and  your  good  lady,  and  your  pretty  daugh- 
ter ;  and  even  to  the  young  gentleman  vour  son, 
though  he  thinks  me  a  prepattertntg  fellow — ^you 
must  know  I  am  to  have  tne  nonour  to  open  a  ba]1, 
next  door,  to-morrow,  with  Lady  Macmanus ;  and. 


being  rusted  in  my  dancing,  1  was  refircskinf  nj 
memory  with  a  little  exercise ;  but  if  I  had  Ioovb 
there  was  a  sick  person  below,  by  Christ!  I  vooid 
sooner  have  danced  a  hornpipe  upon  my  own  hoi, 
than  walk  the  softest  minuet  over  years."— M; 
uncle,  who  was  not  a  little  startled  at  his  fim 
appearance,  received  his  compliment  vith  grot 
complacency,  insisted uponhis  being  seated,  thanked 
him  for  the  honour  of  his  visit,  and  reprimutdt^ 
me  for  my  abrupt  expostolation  with  a  geotleoan 
of  his  rank  and  character.  Thus  tntor^  I  sded 
pardon  of  the  knight,  who,  forthwith  starting  up. 
embraced  me  so  close,  that  I  could  hardly  bratbe; 
and  assured  me,  he  loved  me  as  his  ovn  k«I 
At  length,  recollecting  his  night-cap,  he  polled  it 
off  in  some  conftision ;  and,  with  his  bald  piu 
uncovered,  made  a  thousand  apologies  to  the  bdifl 
as  he  retired. 

At  that  instant,  the  Abbey  bells  began  to  ring  » 
loud,  that  we  could  not  h«U'  one  another  spesk; 
and  this  peal,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  for  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent  cowkeeper  tt 
Tottenham,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Bath,  to 
drink  the  waters  for  indigestion.    Mr.  Bnnlile 
had  not  time  to  make  his  remarks  upon  the  agr^ 
able  nature  of  tiiis  serenade,  before  his  ears  «^ 
saluted  with  another  concert  that  interested  bia 
more  nearly.    Two  negroes  that  belonged  to  i 
Creole  gentleman,  who  lodged  in  the  same  bocse. 
taking  uieir  station  at  a  window  in  the  staircsfe, 
about  ten  feet  from  our  dining-room  door,  began  t9 
practice  upon  the  French  horn ;  and,  being  in  tbe 
very  first  rudiments  of  execution,  prodoced  wA 
discordant  sounds,  as  might  have  discomposri  ^ 
organs  of  an  ass. — ^Tou  may  gness  what  effect  tber 
had  upon  the  irritable  nerves  of  uncle ;  who»  vw 
the  most  admirable  expression  of  splenetic  s&rprst 
in  his  countenance,  sent  his  man  to  silence  tboe 
dreadftil  blasts,  and  desire  the  musicians  to  pn^ 
tise  in  some  other  place,  as  they  had  no  right  to : 
stand  Uiere,  and  disturb  all  the  todgeis  in  tbe 
house.    Those  sable  performers,  ftr  from  taki«{ 
the  hint,  and  withdrawing,  treated  the  mesecgir 
with  great  insolence,  hiding  him  carry  his  coo* 
pliments  to  their  master  Colonel  Rigworm,  vbr> 
would  give  him  a  proper  answer,  and  a  p^^ 
drabbing  into  the  bai^n.    In  the  mean  time  tkf 
continued  their  noise,  and  even  endeavoured  tt 
make   it   more   disagreeable,   laughing  bett«o 
whiles,  at  the  thoughts  of  being  able  to  tocv^ 
their  betters  with  impunity.    Our  sauire,  iocttsd 
at  the  additional  insult,  immediately  despatcbv 
the  servant  with  his  compliments  to  ColoDel  61$- 
worm,  requesting  that  he  would  order  his  bUcb  * 
be  quiet,  as  the  noise  they  made  was  altogctber 
intolerable. — To  this  message  the  Creole  cblcse 
replied,  that  his  horns  had  a  right  to  sound  ooi 
common  staircase ;  that  there  they  should  pU^  ftf  ^ 
diversion ;  and  that  those  who  did  not  like  t^ 
noise  might  look   for  lodgings  elsewhere.    ^^' 
Bramble  no  sooner  receiv^  this  reply*  than  ^ 
eyes  began  to  glisten,  his  ftce  grew  pale,  and  k^ 
teeth   chattered.     After  a   monoient's  panae,  ^ 
slipped  on  his  shoes  without  speaking  a  wori  ^ 
seeming  to  feel  any  farther  distarbsmee  from  tbe 
gout  in  his  toes.    Then  snatching  his  cane,  be 
opened  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  Uie  place  when 
the  black  trumpeters  were  posted.    There,  inthctf 
farther  hesitation,  he  began  to  belabour  them  botb; 
and  exerted  himself  with  such  astonishing  Tigfx^ 
and  agility,  that  both  their  beads  and  honu  ver* 
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Itroken  m  a  twinkling,  and  they  ran  howling  down 
stain  to  their  masters  parlour  door.    The  squire, 
following  them  half  way,  called  aloud,  that  the  co- 
lonel might  hear  him,  "^  Gro,  rascals,  and  tell  your 
master  what  I  have  done ;  if  he  thixiks  himself  in- 
jured, he  knows  where  tooomefor  satisfaction.  As  for 
^ou,  this  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  you  shall  receive, 
if  ever  you  presume  to  blow  a  horn  again  here, 
while  I  stay  in  the  house."    So  saying,  he  retired 
to  his  apartment,  in  expectation  of  hearing  from 
the  West  Indian;  but  the  colonel  prudently  de- 
clined any  farther  prosecution  of  the  dispute.    My 
sister  Liddy  was  frighted  into  a  fit,  from  which 
she  was  no  sooner  recovered  than  Mrs.  Tabitha 
began  a  lecture  upon  patience ;  which  her  brother 
ioterrapted  with  a  most  significant  grin,  exclaiming, 
"^  Trae,  sister,  God  increase  my  patience  and  your 
discretion.    I  bonder,'*  added  he,  **  what  sort  of 
sonata  we  are  to  expect  from  this  overture,  in  which 
the  devil  thai  presides  over  horrid  sounds  hath 
given  OS  such  variations  of  discord. — The  tramp- 
ling of  porters,  the  creaking  and  crashing  of  trunks, 
the  snarling  of  curs,  the  scolding  of  women,  the 
sqaeaking  and  squalling  of  fiddles  and  hautboys  out 
of  tune,  the  bouncing  of  the  Irish  baronet  overhead, 
and  the  bunting,  Niching,  and  brattling  of  the 
French  horns  in  itie  passage,  (not  to  mention  the 
harmonious  peal  that  still  thunders  from  the  Abbey 
steeple,)  succeeding  one  another  without  interrup- 
tion, like  the  different  |>arts  of  the  same  concert, 
hare  given  me  such  an  idea  of  what  a  poor  invalid 
has  to  expect  in  this  temple,  dedicated  to  silence 
and  repose,  that  I  shall  certainly  shift  my  quarters 
to-morrow,  and  endeavour  to  effectuate  my  retreat 
hefore  Sir  Ulic  opens  the  ball  with  my  Lady  Mac- 
manns,  a  conjunction  that  bodes  me  no  good." 
This  intimation  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Tabitha,  whose  ears  were  not  quite  so  delicate 
as  those  of  her  brother.—  She  said  it  would  be  great 
foUjto  move  frt>m  such  agreeable  lodgings,  the 
HMMnent  they  were  comfortably  settled.     She  won- 
dered he  should  be  such  an  enemy  to  music  and 
mirth.    She  heard  no  noise  but  of  his  own  making. 
It  was  impossible  to  manage  a  family  in  dumb  show. 
He  might  harp  as  long  as  he  pleased  upon  her 
scolding ;  but  she  never  scolded  except  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  but  he  would  never  be  satisfied,  even  tho'f 
she  should  sweat  blood  and  water  in  his  service. 
I  have  a  great  notion  that  our  aunt,  who  is  now 
declining  into  the  most  desperate  state  of  celibacy, 
had  formed  some  design  upon  the  heart  of  Sir  Ulip 
Mackilligut,  which  she  feared  might  be  frustrated 
by  our  abrupt  departure  from  these  lodgings.    Her 
brother,  eyemg  her  askance,  "Pardon  me,  ftister," 
laid  be,  **I  should  be  a  savage,  indeed,  were  I  in- 
sensible of  my  own  felicity,  in  having  such  a  mild, 
complaisant,  good-humoured,  and  considerate  com- 
panion and  housekeeper ;  but  as  I  have  got  a  weak 
head,  and  my  sense  of  hearing  is  painfully  acute, 
hefore  I  have  recourse  to  plugs  of  wool  and  cotton, 
ril  try  whether  I  can't  find  another  lodging,  where 
I  shall  have  more  quiet  and  less  music."    He  ac- 
cordingly despatched  his  man  upon  this  service ; 
sod  next  dav  he  found  a  small  house  in  Milsham- 
street,  which  he  hires  by  the  week.    Here  at  least 
ve  enjoy  convenience  and  quiet  within  doors,  as 
much  as  Tabby's  temper  will  allow ;  but  the  squire 
(till  eompbuns  of  flying  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
head,  for  which  he  bathes  and  drinks  the  waters. 
He  is  not  so  bad,  however,  but  that  he  goes  in  per- 
son to  the  pump,  the  rooms,  and  the  c(^ee-houses. 


where  he  picks  up  continual  food  for  ridicule  and 
satire.  If  I  can  glean  any  thing  for  your  amuse- 
ment, either  from  his  observation  or  my  own,  you 
shall  have  it  f^ly,  though  I  am  afraid  it  will 
poorly  compensate  the  trouble  of  reading  these 
tedious  insipid  letters  of,  Dear  Phillips,  your  always, 
Bath,  April  24,  J.  MELFORD. 


To  Dr.  liEvas. 

Dear  Doctor, — If  I  did  not  know  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  profession  has  habituated  you  to  the 
hearing  of  complaints,  I  should  make  a  conscience 
of  troubling  you  with  mv  correspondence,  which 
may  be  triUy  called  the  lamentatunu  of  Matthew 
Bramble,  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have  some 
right  to  discharge  the  overiiowings  of  my  spleen 
upon  you,  whose  province  it  is  to  remove  those 
disorders  that  occasioned  it ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  it 
is  no  small  alleviation  of  my  grievances,  that  I  have 
a  sensible  friend,  to  whom  I  can  communicate  my 
crusty  humours,  which,  by  retention,  would  grow 
intolerably  acrimonious. 

Tou  must  know,  I  find  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment at  Bath,  which  is  so  altered,  that  I  can  scarce 
believe  it  is  the  same  place  that  I  frequented  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Methinks  I  hear  you  say,  **  Al- 
tered it  is,  without  all  doubt ;  but  then  it  is  altered 
for  the  better ;  a  truth,  which,  perhaps,  you  would 
own  without  hesitation,  ifyou  yourself  was  not 
altered  for  the  worse."  The  reflection  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  just.  The  inconveniences  which 
I  overlooked  in  the  heyday  of  health,  will  naturally 
strike  with  exaggerated  impression  on  the  irritable 
nerves  of  an  invalid,  surprised  by  premature  old 
age,  and  shattered  with  long  suffering. — ^But,  I 
believe,  you  will  not  deny  that  this  place,  which 
nature  and  providence  seem  to  have  intended  as  a 
resource  from  distemper  and  disquiet,  is  become 
the  very  centre  of  racket  and  dissipation.  Instead 
of  that  peace,  tranquillity,  and  ease,  so  necessary  to 
those  who  labour  under  bad  health,  weak  nerves, 
and  irregular  spirits;  here  we  have  nothing  hut 
noise,  tumult,  and  hurry,  with  the  fatigue  and 
slavery  of  maintaining  a  ceremonial,  more  stiff, 
formal,  and  oppressive,  than  the  eti(|uette  of  a  Ger- 
man elector.  A  national  hospital  it  may  be ;  but 
one  would  imagine,  that  none  but  lunatics  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and,  truly,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me 
so,  if  I  stay  much  longer  at  BaUi. — But  I  shall  take 
another  opportunity  to  explain  my  sentiments  at 
greater  length  on  this  subject — ^I  was  impatient  to 
see  the  boasted  improvements  in  architecture,  for 
which  the  upper  parts  of  the  town  have  been  so 
much  celebrated,  and  t'other  day  I  made  a  circuit 
of  all  the  new  buildings.  The  square,  though 
irregular,  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  well  laid  out, 
spacious,  open,  and  airy ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  by 
far  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  situation  in 
Bath,  especially  the  upper  side  of  it ;  but  the  ave- 
nues to  It  are  mean,  dirty,  dangerous,  and  indirect 
Its  communication  with  the  baths  is  through  the 
yard  of  an  inn,  where  the  poor  trembling  valetu- 
dinarian is  carried  in  a  chair,  betwixt  the  heels  of 
a  double  row  of  horses,  wincing  under  the  curry- 
combs of  grooms  and  postillions,  over  and  above  the 
hazard  of  being  obstructed,  or  overturned  by  the 
carriages  which  are  continually  making  their  exit 
or  their  entrance. — I  suppose,  after  some  chairmen 
shall  have  been  maimed,  and  a  few  lives  lost  by 
those  accidents,  the  corporation   will    think,  in 
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earnest,  about  providing  a  more  safe  and  commo- 
dious passage.  The  Circus  is  a  pretty  bauble; 
contrived  for  show,  and  looks  like  Vespasian's  am- 
phitheatre, turned  outside  in.  If  we  consider  it  in 
point  of  magnificence,  the  great  number  of  small 
doors  belonging  to  the  separate  houses,  the  inconsi- 
derable height  of  the  different  orders,  the  affected 
ornaments  of  the  architrave,  which  are  both  childish 
and  misplaced,  and  the  areas  projecting  into  the 
street,  surroimded  with  iron  rails,  destroy  a  good 
part  of  its  effect  upon  the  eye ;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  find  it  still  more  defective,  if  we  view  it  m  the 
light  of  convenience.  The  figure  of  each  separate 
dwelling-house,  being  the  segment  of  a  circle,  must 
spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  rooms,  by  contracting 
them  towards  the  street  windows,  and  leaving  a 
larger  sweep  in  the  space  behind.  If,  instead  of 
the  areas  and  iron  rails,  which  seem  to  be  uf  very 
little  use,  there  had  been  a  corridor  with  arcades 
all  round,  as  in  Covent  Garden,  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  would  have  been  more  magnificent  and 
striking;  those  arcades  would  have  afforded  an 
agreeable  covered  walk,  and  sheltered  the  poor 
chairmen  and  their  carriages  from  the  rain,  which  is 
here  almost  perpetuaL  At  present,  the  chairs 
stand  soaking  in  the  open  street,  from  morning  to 
night,  till  they  become  so  many  boxes  of  wet 
leather,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic, 
who  are  transported  in  them  from  place  to  place. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  shocking  inconvenience  that  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  city ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it 
produces  infinite  mischief  to  the  delicate  and  in- 
firm. Even  the  close  chairs,  contrived  for  the 
sick,  by  standing  in  the  open  air,  have  their  frieze 
linings  impregnated,  like  so  many  sponges,  with 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  those  cases  of 
cold  vapour  must  ^ve  a  charming  check  to  the 
perspiration  of  a  patient,  piping  hot  from  the  bath, 
with  all  his  pores  wide  open. 

But,  to  retom  to  the  Circus.  It  is  inconvenient 
from  its  situation,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  all 
the  markets,  baths,  and  pUces  of  public  entertain- 
ment The  only  entrance  to  it,  through  Gay-street, 
is  so  difficult,  steep,  and  slippery,  that,  in  wet 
weather,  it  must  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  both 
for  those  that  ride  in  carriages,  and  those  that  walk 
afoot ;  ae  d  when  the  street  is  covered  with  snow, 
as  it  was  for  fifteen  days  successively  this  very 
winter,  I  don't  see  how  any  individual  could  go 
either  up  or  down,  without  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  broken  bones.  In  blowing  weather,  I  am 
told,  most  of  the  houses  on  this  hill  are  smothered 
with  smoke,  forced  down  the  chimneys  by  the  gusts 
of  wind  reverberated  from  the  hill  behind,  which, 
I  apprehend  likewise,  must  render  the  atmosphere 
here  more  humid  and  unwholesome  than  it  is  m  the 
square  below ;  for  the  clouds,  formed  by  the  con- 
stant evaporation  from  the  baths  and  rivers  in  the 
bottom,  will,  in  their  ascent  this  way,  be  first 
attracted  and  detidned  by  the  hill  that  rises  close 
behind  the  Circus,  and  load  the  air  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  vapours.  This  point,  however,  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  an  hygrometer, 
or  a  paper  of  salt  of  tartar  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  artist  who  planned  the 
Circos,  has  likewise  projected  a  crescent;  when  that 
is  finished,  we  shall  probably  have  a  star;  and 
those  who  are  living  thirty  years  hence,  may,  per- 
haps, see  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  exhibited  in 
architecture  at  Bath.  These,  however  fimtastical, 
are  still  designs  that  denote  some  ingenuity,  and 


knowledge  in  the  architect ;  bat  the  rage  of  build- 
ing has  laid  hold  on  such  a  number  of  aidventunr^ 
that  one  sees  new  houses  starting  up  in  every  ouikt 
and  every  comer  of  Bath ;  contrived  without  jwl^- 
ment,  executed  without  solidity,  and  stack  tqgtlber 
with  so  little  regard  to  plan  and  propriety,  that  tbe 
different  lines  of  the  new  rows  and  buildings  io- 
terfere  with,  and  intersect  one  another  in  ertrj 
different  angle  of  conjunction.  They  look  like  tiu 
wi^eck  of  streets  and  squares  di^ointed  by  an  earth* 
quake,  which  hath  broken  the  px)und  into  a  variety 
of  holes  and  hillocks ;  or,  as  if  some  Gothic  denl 
had  stuffed  them  all  together  in  a  bag,  and  left  tbcm 
to  stand  higgledy  piggledy,  just  as  chance  duecud. 
What  sort  of  a  monster  Bath  will  become  in  a 
few  years,  with  those  growing  excrescences,  nuj 
be  easily  conceived.  But  the  want  of  beautj  tsd 
proportion  b  not  the  worst  effect  of  these  nev 
mansions ;  they  are  built  so  slight,  with  the  soft 
crumbling  stone  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  tbt 
I  should  never  sleep  quietly  in  one  of  them,  vh«a 
it  blowed,  as  the  sailors  say,  a  cap-fall  of  viod ; 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  my  hind,  Boger  Williias, 
or  any  man  of  equal  strength,  would  be  able  ^ 
push  his  foot  through  the  strongest  part  of  thfs 
walls,  without  any  great  exertion  of  his  mDScl€S. 
All  these  absurdities  arise  from  the  general  tide  of 
luxury,  which  hath  overspread  the  nation,  B&d 
swept  away  all,  even  the  very  dregs  of  the  people. 
Every  upstart  of  fortune,  harnessed  m  the  trsppiop 
of  the  mode,  presents  himself  at  Bath,  as  m  tb^ 
very  focus  of  observation. — Clerks  and  foctors  froe 
the  East  Indies,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  plonden^ 
provinces ;  planters,  negro-drivers,  and  hucksten, 
from  our  American  plantations,  enriched  they  kscv 
not  how :  agents,  commissaries,  and  contractors, 
who  have  fattened,  in  two  successive  wars,  on  tbe 
blood  of  the  nation ;  usurers,  brokers,  and  jobbrrs 
of  every  kind ;  men  of  low  birth,  and  no  breedicg; 
have  found  themselves  suddenly  translated  bito  a 
state  of  affluence,  unknown  to  former  ages ;  asd  no 
wonder  that  their  brains  should  be  intoxicated  viti: 
pride,  vanity,  and  presumption.  Knowing  no  athti 
criterion  of  greatness,  but  the  ostentation  of  vealth 
they  discharge  their  affluence  without  taste  or  ccs* 
duct,  through  every  channel  of  the  most  abssri 
extravagance ;  and  all  of  them  hurry  to  Bath,  W- 
cause  here,  withoat  any  fiirtfaer  qualification,  tbej 
can  mingle  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  hr-c 
Even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  low  tradescits. 
who,  like  shovel-nosed  sharks,  prey  upon  the 
blubber  of  those  uncouth  whales  of  fortone,  a.^ 
infected  with  the  same  rage  of  displacing  tb«7 
importance;  and  the  slightest  indisposition  sents 
them  for  a  pretext  to  insist  upon  being  conveyed  t'^ 
Bath,  where  they  may  hobble  country  dances  asd 
cotilUons  among  lordlings,  squires,  counsellors,  9^ 
clergy.  These  delicate  creatures  from  Bedfordborj. 
Butcher  Row,  Crutched  Friars,  and  Botolph  "Usf, 
cannot  breathe  in  the  gross  air  of  the  lower  tc«. 
or  conform  to  the  vulgar  rules  of  a  common  lodging 
house;  the  husband,  therefore,  most  provide  an 
entire  house,  or  elegant  apartments  in  the  cev 
buildings.  Such  is  the  composition  of  what  is  called 
the  fashionable  company  at  Bath :  where  a  ^err 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  genteel  people  are  \cA 
in  a  mob  of  impudent  plebeiuis,  who  have  ^^^ 
understanding  nor  judgment,  nor  the  least  id^  <^ 
propriety  and  decorum ;  and  seem  to  enjo^  nothiBf 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  insulting  their  hettfi^ 
Thns  the  number  of  people  and  the  number « 
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hoDses  contmoe  to  increue ;  and  this  will  ever  be 
the  case,  till  the  streams  that  swell  this  iiresistible 
torrent  of  folly  and  extrayagance,  shall  either  be 
exhausted,  or  turned  into  other  channels,  by  inci- 
dents and  eyents  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  foresee. 
This,  I  own,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot  write 
with  any  degree  of  patience;  for  the  mob  is  a 
monster  I  neyer  could  abide,  either  in  its  head,  tail, 
midriff,  or  members.  I  detest  the  whole  of  it,  as 
a  mass  of  ignorance,  presumption,  malice,  and 
hnitality ;  and,  in  this  term  of  reprobation,  I  in- 
clude, without  respect  of  rank,  station,  or  quakty, 
all  those  of  both  sexes  who  aflfect  its  manners,  and 
court  its  society. 

Bat  I  haye  written  till  my  fingers  are  cramped ; 
and  my  nausea  begins  to  return.  By  your  adyice, 
I  sect  to  London  a  few  days  ago  for  half  a  pound 
of  gengzeng ;  though  I  doubt  much  whether  that 
vhich  comes  from  America  is  equally  efficacious 
with  what  is  brought  fh>m  the  East  Indies.  Some 
years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  paid  sixteen  guineas 
for  two  ounces  of  it ;  and,  in  six  months  after,  it 
was  sold  in  the  same  shop  for  fiye  shillings  the 
pound.  In  short,  we  liye  m  a  yile  world  of  fraud 
and  sophistication ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  eoual 
TaJue  with  the  genuine  frieodship  of  a  sensible 
man ;  a  rare  jewel !  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
myself  in  possession  o^  while  I  repeat  the  old  de- 
claration, that  I  am,  as  usual,  dear  Lewis, 

Your  affectionate 
Bath,  April  23.  M.  BRAMBLE. 

Ailer  hawing  been  agitated  in  a  short  hurricane, 
on  my  first  arriyal,  I  haye  taken  a  small  house  in 
Milsham-street,  where  I  am  tolerably  weU  lodged 
for  fire  guineas  a  week.  I  was  yesterday  at  the 
pnmp-room,  and  drank  about  a  pmt  of  the  water, 
which  seems  to  agree  with  my  stomach ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  shall  bathe  for  the  first  time ; 
M  that,  in  a  few  posts,  you  may  expect  fiuther 
froable.  Meanwhile,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
inoculation  has  succeeded  so  well  with  poor  Joyce, 
ind  that  her  face  will  be  but  little  marked.  If  my 
Viend  Sir  Thomas  was  a  single  man,  I  would  not 
irost  such  a  handsome  wench  m  his  fiimily;  but  as 
^  have  recommended  her,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
he  protection  of  Lady  G— — ,  who  is  one  of  the 
>est  women  in  the  world,  she  may  go  thither  with- 
Qt  hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  is  quite  recowered,  and 
It  for  senrioe.  Let  her  mother  haye  money  to 
)royide  her  with  necessaries,  and  she  may  ride 
ehind  her  brother  on  Bucks;  but  you  must  lay 
trong  injunctions  on  Jack,  to  take  particular  care 
*f  the  trusty  old  yeteran,  who  has  faithfully  earned 
is  present  ease  by  his  past  sendees. 


To  Miss  WnjJB,  at  Guyueester. 

Mt  dearest  Companion, — ^The  pleasure  I  re- 
rived  from  yours,  which  came  to  hand  yesterday, 
r  Dot  to  be  expressed.  lioye  and  friendship  are, 
ithoat  doubt,  charming  passions ;  which  abseuce 
irves  only  to  heighten  and  improye.  Your  kind 
rt'sent  of  the  garnet  bracelets  I  shall  keep  as  care- 
lily  as  I  preserye  my  own  life;  and  I  beg  yon 
ill  accept,  in  return,  of  my  heart-housewife,  with 
le  tortoise-shell  memorandum-book,  as  a  trifling 
itfdpe  of  my  unalterable  affection. 

Bath  is  to  me  a  new  world.  All  is  gaiety,  good 
nmonr,  and  diyersion.  The  eye  is  continually 
itertained  with  the  splendour  of  dress  and  equi- 
uce,  and  the  ear  with  the  sound  of  coaches,  chaises. 


chairs,  and  other  carriages.  Fke  merry  bdlt  rmq 
round,  from  mom  till  night  Then  we  are  welc-omed 
by  the  city  waits  in  our  own  lodgin||s.  We  haye 
music  in  the  pump-room  eyery  morning,  cotillions 
eyery  forenoon  in  the  rooms,  balls  twice  a  week, 
and  concerts  eyery  other  night,  besides  private 
assemblies,  and  parties  without  number.  As  soon 
as  we  were  settled  in  lodgings,  we  were  yisited  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  a  pretty  little  gen- 
tleman, so  sweet,  so  fine,  so  civil,  and  polite,  that  in 
our  country  he  might  pass  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
then  he  talks  so  charmingly,  both  in  yerse  and 
prose,  that  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear  him 
discourse ;  for  you  must  know  he  is  a  great  writer, 
and  has  got  five  tragedies  ready  for  the  stage.  He 
did  us  the  favour  to  dine  with  us,  by  my  uncle's 
invitation ;  and  next  day  squired  my  aunt  and  me 
to  every  part  of  Bath,  which  to  be  sure  is  an  earthly 
paradise.  The  Square,  the  Circus,  and  the  Parades, 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  sumptuous  palaces,  repre- 
sented in  prints  and  pictures ;  and  the  new  buildings, 
such  as  Prince's  Bow,  Harlequin's  Bow,  Bladud's 
Bow,  and  twenty  other  rows,  look  like  so  many 
enchanted  castles,  raised  on  hanging  terraces. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  we  go  in  dishabille  to  the 
pump-room,  which  is  crowded  like  a  Welsh  &ir ; 
and  there  you  see  the  highest  quality  and  the 
lowest  tradesfolks,  jostling  ea^h  other,  without 
ceremony,  hail,  fellow,  well  met  The  noise  of  the 
music  playing  in  the  gallery,  the  heat  and  flavour 
of  such  a  crowd,  and  the  hum  and  buz  of  their 
conyersation,  gave  me  the  headache  and  vertigo  the 
first  day ;  but  afterwards,  all  these  things  became 
familiar,  and  eyen  agreeable. — Bight  under  the 
pump-room  windows  is  the  King's  Bath ;  a  huge 
cistern,  where  you  see  the7>atient8  up  to  their  necks 
in  hot  water.  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petti- 
coats of  brown  linen,  with  chip  hats,  in  which  the^ 
fix  their  handkerchiefs  to  wipe  the  sweat  fh>m  their 
fiices ;  but,  truly,  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  steam 
that  surrounds  them,  or  the  heat  of  the  water,  or 
the  nature  of  the  dress,  or  to  all  these  causes  toge- 
ther, they  look  so  flushed,  and  so  frightful,  that  I 
always  turn  my  eyes  another  way. — My  aunt,  who 
says  eyer^  person  of  fashion  should  make  her  ap- 
pearance m  the  bath,  as  well  as  in  the  abbe^  church, 
contriyed  a  cap  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons  to 
suit  her  complexion,  and  obliged  Win  to  attend  her 
yesterday  morning  in  the  water.  But,  really,  her 
eyes  were  so  red,  that  they  made  mine  water  as  I 
yiewed  her  from  the  pump-room ;  and  as  for  poor 
Win,  who  wore  a  hat  trimmed  with  blue,  what  be- 
twixt her  wan  complexion  and  her  fear,  she  looked 
like  the  ghost  of  some  pale  maiden,  who  had 
drowned  herself  for  loye.  When  she  came  out  of 
the  bath,  she  took  assafostida  drops,  and  was 
fluttered  all  day,  so  that  we  could  hardly  keep  her 
from  going  into  hysterics.  But  her  mistress  says 
it  will  do  her  good,  and  poor  Win  curtsies,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes.  For  my  part,  I  content  my- 
self with  drinking  about  half  a  pint  of  the  water 
eyenr  morning. 

The  pumper,  with  his  wife  and  servant  attend 
in  a  bar ;  and  the  glasses,  of  different  sizes,  stand 
ranged  in  order  before  them,  so  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  point  at  that  which  you  choose,  and  it 
is  filled  immediately,  hot  and  sparkling  from  the 
pump.  It  is  the  only  hot  water  I  could  eyer  drink 
without  being  sick. — ^Far  from  haying  that  effect  it 
is  rather  agreeable  to  the  taste,  grateful  to  iht 
stomach,  and  reyiving  to  the  spirits.    Yon  cannot 
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imagine  what  wonderfbl  cores  it  performs. — ^My 
uncle  began  with  it  the  other  day;  but  he  made 
wry  faces  in  drinking,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will 
leave  it  off. — The  first  day  we  came  to  Bath  he  fell 
into  a  violent  passion,  beat  two  black-a-moors,  and 
I  was  afraid  he  would  have  fought  with  their 
master ;  but  the  stranger  proved  a  peaceable  man. 
To  be  sure  the  gout  had  ^t  into  his  head,  as  m^ 
aunt  observed ;  but,  I  beheve,  his  passion  drove  it 
away,  for  he  has  been  remarkably  well  ever  since. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities,  he  should  ever  be  troubled 
with  that  ugly  distemper ;  for,  when  he  is  free  from 
pain,  he  is  the  best  tempered  man  upon  earth ;  so 
gentle,  so  generous,  so  charitable,  that  every  bod  y 
loves  him ;  and  so  good  to  me,  in  particular,  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  show  the  deep  sense  I  have 
of  his  tenderness  and  affectioiL 

Hard  by  the  pump-room  is  a  coffee-house  for  the 
ladies ;  but  my  aunt  says,  young  girls  are  not  ad- 
mitted, inasmuch  as  the  conversation  turns  upon 
politics,  scandal,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects 
above  our  capacity ;  but  we  are  allowed  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  booksellers'  shops,  which  are 
charming  places  of  resort,  where  we  read  novels, 
plays,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  for  so  small  a 
subscription  as  a  crown  a  quarter,  and  in  these 
offices  of  intelligence  (as  brother  calls  them,)  all 
the  reports  of  the  day,  and  all  the  private  transac- 
tions of  the  bath,  are  first  entered  and  discussed. 
From  the  bookseller's  shop  we  make  a  tour  through 
the  milliners  and  toymen,  and  commonly  stop  at 
Mr.  Gill's,  the  pastry-cook,  to  take  a  jelly,  a  tart, 
or  a  small  basin  of  vermicelli.  There  is,  moreover, 
another  place  of  entertainment  on  the  other  side  of 
'  the  water,  opposite  to  the  Grove,  to  which  the  com- 
pany cross  over  in  a  Bbat — ^It  is  called  Spring 
Gardens ;  a  sweet  retreat,  laid  out  in  walks,  and 
ponds,  and  parterres  of  flowers ;  and  there  is  a  long 
room  for  breakfasting  and  dancing.  As  the  situation 
is  low  and  damp,  and  the  season  has  been  remark- 
ablv  wet,  my  uncle  won't  suffer  me  to  go  thither,  lest 
I  should  catch  cold.  But  my  aunt  says  it  is  all 
a  vulgar  prejudice ;  and,  to  be  sure,  a  great  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Ireland  frequent  the  place, 
without  seeming  to  be  the  worse  for  it  They  say, 
dancing  at  Spring  Gardens,  when  the  air  is  moist, 
is  recommended  to  them  as  an  excellent  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.  I  have  been  twice  at  the  play,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  performers, 
the  gaiety  of  the  company,  and  the  decorations  of 
the  theatre,  which  are  very  fine,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting,  with  a  sigh,  upon  our  poor  homely  re- 
presentations at  Gloucester. — But  this  in  confidence 
to  my  dear  Willis. — ^You  know  my  heart,  and  will 
excuse  its  weakness. 

After  all,  the  great  scenes  of  entertainment  at 
Bath  are  the  two  public  rooms,  where  the  com^y 
meet  alternately  e  veiy  evening. — They  are  spacious, 
lofty,  and,  when  lighted  up,  appear  very  striking. 
They  are  generally  crowded  with  well-dress^ 
people,  who  drink  tea  in  separate  parties,  play  at 
cards,  walk,  or  sit  and  chat  together,  just  as  they 
are  disposed.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a  ball,  the 
exj^nse  of  which  is  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription among  the  gentlemen;  and  every  sub- 
scriber has  three  tickets.  I  was  there  Friday  hist 
with  my  aunt,  under  the  care  of  my  brother,  who 
is  a  subscriber ;  and  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut  recom- 
mended lus  nephew.  Captain  O'Donaghan,  to  me 
aaaxMurtner;  but  Jerry  excused  himswf,  by  saying 
I  had  got  the  headache ;  and  indeed  it  #as  really 


so,  though  I  can't  imagine  how  he  knew  it  Ttt 
place  was  so  hot,  and  the  smdl  so  diiEereot  fnm 
what  we  are  used  to  in  the  coontry,  thst  I «» 
quite  feverish  when  when  we  came  awaj.  Aut 
says  it  is  the  effect  of  a  vulgar  constitutioa,  rand 
among  woods  and  mountains ;  and  that,  as  1  becoK 
more  accustomed  to  genteel  company,  it  will  vor 
off. — Sir  Ulic  was  very  complaisant,  made  ber  i 
great  many  high-flown  compliments,  and,  when  ve 
retired,  handed  her  with  great  ceremony  to  ber 
chair.  The  captain,  I  belieVe,  would  haxe  done 
me  the  same  Csivour ;  but  my  brother,  sedsg  bin 
advance,  took  me  under  his  arm,  and  wished  hin 
good  night  The  captain  is  a  pi^etty  man,  to  be 
sure ;  tall  and  straight,  and  well  made,  with  hAi 
gray  eyes,  and  a  Roman  nose;  but  there  is  a  eemta 
boloness  in  his  look  and  manner  tiiat  puts  ooe  oot 
of  countenance. — ^But  I  am  afraid  I  have  put  yoa 
out  of  all  patience  with  this  long  unoooneeted 
scrawl;  wMch  I  shall  therefore  conclnde,  vith 
assuring  you,  that  neither  Bath,  nor  Londoii,  tat 
all  the  diversions  of  life,  shall  ever  be  able  to  e§« 
the  idea  of  my  dear  Letty,  from  the  heart  of  bff 
ever  affectionate 
Bath,  April  S6.  LYDU  MELFOKa 


To  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  (U  BrambkUm. 

Dear  Moixt  Jones, — ^Heaving  got  a  fhok,  I 
now  return  your  fever,  which  I  received  by  Mi 
Higgins  at  the  Hot  Well,  together  with  the  stock- 
ings which  his  wife  footed  for  me ;  but  sow  thej 
are  of  no  survice.  No  body  wears  snch  things  ia 
this  place.— O  Molly !  you  that  live  in  the  coootij 
have  no  deception  of  our  doings  at  Bath.  Here  k 
such  dressing,  and  fiddling,  and  dancing,  and  g^ 
ding,  and  courting,  and  plotting — O  gracioos!  If 
Grod  had  not  given  me  a  good  stock  of  diccretioe, 
what  a  power  of  things  might  not  I  rereil,  oca- 
gaming  old  mistress  and  young  mistress  ;Jevt 
with  beards  that  were  no  Jews,  but  handsow 
Christians,  without  a  hair  upon  their  sin,  stnUisf 
with  spectacles,  to  get  speech  of  Miss  Liddy.  Be: 
she's  a  dear  sweet  soul,  as  innocent  as  the  <kU 
unborn.  She  has  tould  me  all  her  inward  thoo^ 
and  disclosed  her  passion  for  Mr.  Wilson;  lo^ 
that's  not  his  name  neither;  and  thof  he  a«<^ 
among  the  pUyer-men,  he  is  meat  for  their  mastien; 
and  she  haa  gi'en  me  her  yellow  tnriopea,  vhi^^ 
Mrs.  Drab,  the  manty-maker,  says  will  look  ^ 
well  when  it  is  scowred  and  smoaked  with  sUftf- 
Tou  knows  as  how  yallow  fitts  my  fissogmooy.  G<d 
he  knows  what  havoc  I  shall  make  among  the  isii 
sex,  when  I  make  my  first  appearance  is  tbii 
killinff  collar,  with  a  fim  suit  of  gase,  as  good  a 
new,  Uiat  I  bought  UistFriday,  of  Madam  Fripoom 
the  Prench  mullaner. — Dear  girl,  I  have  seen  i£ 
the  fine  shows  of  Bath ;  the  rrabdes,  the  Sqoires. 
and  the  Circlis,  the  Crashit,  the  Hottogoo,  asd 
Bloody  Buildings,  and  Harry  Kin||['s  Bow;  and  I 
have  been  twice  m  the  bath  with  mistress,  and  mV 
a  smoak  upon  our  backs,  hussy. — ^The  fint  time  I 
was  mortally  afraid,  and  flustered  all  day,  u^ 
afterwards  inade  believe  that  I  had  got  the  beddick ; 
but  mistress  said,  if  I  didn't  go,  I  should  tike  i 
dose  of  bum-taffy ;  and  so  remembering  hov  it 
worked  Mrs.  Gwyllim  a  penn'orth,  I  chose  latb^ 
to  go  again  with  her  into  the  bath,  and  then  I  oet 
wim  an  azident  I  dropt  my  petticoat,  and  o^ 
not  get  it  up  from  the  bottom — bat  what  did 
that  signify  ?— they  mobght  Ui£^  bat  they  coald  set 
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Bodiing;  for  I  was  np  to  the  sin  in  water.  To  be 
nre»  it  threw  me  into  sach  a  gumbostion,  that  I 
know  sot  what  I  said,  nor  wluit  I  did,  nor  how 
they  eot  me  out,  and  rapt  me  in  a  blanket — ^Blrs. 
Tabitha  scoolded  a  little  when  we  got  home ;  but  she 
knows  as  how  I  know  what's  what — ^Ah,  lAod  help 
^00 1— There  is  Sir  Turi  Miciigut,  of  Balnaclinch, 
in  the  canty  of  Kalloway — I  took  down  the  name 
from  his  gentleman,  Mr.  O  Frixzle,  and  he  has  got 
sn  estate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year — I  am  sure  he 
is  both  rich  and  generons. — But  you  nose,  Molly,  I 
was  always  famous  for  keeping  secrets ;  and  so  he 
vas  Tery  safe  in  trusting  me  with  his  flegm  fbr 
mistress,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  yery  honourable ;  for 
Ur.  0  Frizzle  assures  me,  he  yalues  not  her  portion 
a  brsss  farthing — ^And,  indeed,  what*8  poor  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  a  Baron  Knight  of  his  fortune  ? 
sad,  truly,  I  told  Mr.  O  Frizzle  that  was  all  that 
ibe  had  to  trust  ta — ^As  for  John  Thomas,  he's  a 
morass  fellor— I  tow  I  thought  he  would  a  fit  with 
Kr.  0  Frizzle,  because  he  axed  me  to  dance  with 
htm  at  Spring  Garden — ^But  God  he  knows  I  ha¥e 
no  thoughts  eyther  of  wan  or  t'other. 

As  for  houae  news,  the  worst  is.  Chowder  has 
Allien  off  greatly  from  his  stomick — ^He  eats  nothing 
bot  white  meats,  and  not  much  of  that ;  and  wheezes 
and  8eenu  to  be  much  bloated.  The  doctors  think 
he  is  threatened  with  a  dropsy — ^Parson  Marrowfkt, 
who  has  got  the  same  disorder,  finds  great  benefit 
from  the  waters;  but  Chowder  seems  to  like  them 
no  better  than  the  squire ;  and  mistress  says  if  his 
case  don't  take  a  fiivourable  turn,  she  will  sartainly 
carry  him  to  Aberga'nny  to  drink  goats'  whey — 
To  be  sure  the  poor  dear  honimil  is  lost  for  want 
of  azercise ;  for  which  reason  she  intends  to  ^ve 
him  an  airing  once  a  day  upon  the  Downs,  m  a 
post-chaise.— I  hare  already  made  very  creditable 
correxions  in  this  here  place,  where,  to  be  sure,  we 
hare  the  very  squintasence  of  satiety — ^Mrs.  Fatcher, 
Dj  Lady  Kilmaeullock's  woman,  and  I,  are  sworn 
asters.  She  has  shown  me  all  her  secrets,  and 
learned  me  to  wash  gazc^  and  refrash  rusty  silks 
and  bombeseens,  by  boiling  them  with  wmegar, 
chamberlaye,  and  stale  beer.  My  short  sack  and 
apron  luck  as  good  as  new  from  the  shop,  and  my 
pompydoor  as  fresh  as  r  rose,  by  the  help  of  turtle- 
water— But  this  is  all  Greek  and  Latten  to  you, 
Molly. — ^If  we  should  come  to  Aberga'nny,  youll 
be  within  a  day's  ride  of  us ;  and  then  we  shall  see 
wan  another,  please  God. — ^If  not,  remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  as  I  shall  do  by  you  in  mine ;  and 
take  care  of  mj  kitten,  and  give  my  kind  sairice 
to  Saul ;  and  this  is  all  at  present,  fh>m  your  beloTed 
friend  and  sanrent, 

Bath,  April  U.  WINIFRED  JENKINS. 


To  Has.  GwTUJif,  HousekeepeTf  at  BrambUUm-halL 

I  AX  astonished  that  Dr.  Lewis  should  take  up»on 
Hm  to  give  away  Aldeme^,  without  my  privity 
and  concurrants.  What  signifies  my  brother's 
order?— My  b«^other  is  litue  better  than  non- 
compush.  He  would  give  away  the  shirt  of  his 
backf  and  the  teeth  out  of  his  head ;  nay,  as  for  that 
Buitter,  he  would  haTe  ruinated  the  family  with  his 
ridicoious  charities,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  four 
qaarters.— What  between  his  wilfulness  and  his 
waste,  his  trumps,  and  his  frenzy,  I  lead  the  life  of 
•a  indented  slave.  Aldemey  gave  four  gallons  a 
^7  ever  since  the  calf  was  sent  to  market  There 
k  10  mndi  milk  out  of  my  dairy,  and  the  press 


must  stand  still  :^But  I  won't  lose  a  cheese-paring  i 
and  the  milk  shall  be  made  good,  if  the  sarvants 
should  go  without  butter.  1£  Siey  must  needs  have 
butter,  let  them  make  it  of  sheep's  milk ;  but  then 
my  wool  will  suflfer  for  want  of  grace ;  so  that  I 
must  be  a  loser  on  all  sides. — Well,  patience  is 
like  a  stout  Welsh  poney ;  it  bears  a  great  deal,  and 
trots  a  great  way,  but  it  will  tire  at  the  long 

run. ^Before  it's  long,  perhuM  I  may  show  Matt, 

that  I  was  not  bom  to  be  the  household  drudge  to 
my  dying  day. — Gwyn  writes  from  Crickhowel, 
that  the  price  of  flannel  is  ftllen  three  fiuthings 
an  ell ;  and  that* s  another  good  penn>  out  of  my 
pocket — When  I  go  to  market  to  sell,  my  com- 
modity stinks;  but  when  I  want  to  buy  the 
commonest  thing,  the  owner  pricks  it  np  under  my 
nose,  and  it  can't  be  had  for  love  nor  money— I 
think  every  thing  runs  cross  at  Brambleton-halL — 
You  say  the  gander  has  broke  the  eggs,  which  is 
a  phinumenon  I  don't  understand;  for  when  the 
fox  carried  off  the  old  goose  last  year,  he  took  her 
place  and  hatched  the  eggs,  and  partected  the 
goslings  like  a  tender  parent — ^Then  yon  tell  me 
the  thunder  has  soured  two  barrels  of  bear  in  the 
seller.  But  how  the  thunder  should  get  there, 
when  the  seUer  was  double  locked,  I  can't  com- 
prehend. Howsomever,  I  won't  have  the  bear 
thrown  out  till  I  see  it  with  mine  own  eyes.  Perhaps 
it  will  recover — at  least  it  wiU  serve  for  vinej|;ar  to 
the  sarvants. — Ton  may  leave  off  the  fires  m  my 
brother's  chamber  and  mine,  as  it  is  unsartain  when 
we  return, — I  hope  GwyUixn,  youll  take  care  there 
is  no  waste ;  and  have  an  eye  to  the  maids,  and 
keep  them  to  their  spinning. — ^I  think  thejr  may  go 
very  well  without  bear  in  hot  weather— it  serves 
only  to  inflame  the  blood/and  set  them  agog  after 
the  men:  water  will  make  them  fair,  and  keep 
them  cool  and  tamperit  Don't  forget  to  put  up  in  the 
portmantle  that  cums  with  Williams,  along  with  my 
riding  habit,  hat,  and  feather,  the  vial  of  purl- 
water,  and  the  tincktur  for  my  stomach  ;  bein^  as 
how  I  am  much  troubled  with  flatulencies.  This  is 
all  at  present,  from  yours, 
Bath,  April  26.  TABITHA  BRAMBLE- 

To  Db.  Lewis. 

• 

Dear  Dick, — ^I  have  done  with  the  waters; 
therefore  ^our  advice  comes  a  day  too  late. — ^I  grant 
that  physic  is  no  mystery,  of  your  making.  I  know 
it  is  a  mystery  in  its  own  nature,  and,  like  other 
mysteries,  requires  a  strong  gulp  of  faidi  to  make 
it  go  down. — ^Two  days  ago,  I  went  into  the  King's 

Bath,  by  the  advice  of  our  friend  Ch ,  in  order 

to  clear  the  strainer  of  the  skin,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  free  perspiration ;  and  the  first  object  that  saluted 
my  eye  was  a  child,  full  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
carried  in  ^e  arms  of  one  of  the  guides,  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  bathers.  I  was  so  shocked  at  the 
sight,  that  I  retired  immediately  with  indignation 
and  disgust— Suppose  the  matter  of  those  ulcers, 
floating  in  the  water,  comes  in  contact  with  my 
skin,  when  ^e  pores  are  all  open,  I  would  ask  you 
what  must  be  the  consequence  ?— Good  heavens, 
the  very  thought  makes  my  blood  run  cold  1  We 
know  not  what  sores  may  be  running  into  the  waters 
while  we  are  bathing,  and  what  sort  of  matter  we 
may  thus  imbibe ;  the  king's  evil,  the  scurvy,  the 
cancer,  and  the  pox ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  heat  will 
render  the  vinu  the  more  volatile  and  penetrating. 
To  purify  myself  from  idl  such  contamination,  X 
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went  to  the  Dnke  of  Kingston's  private  bath,  and 
there  I  was  almost  suffocated  for  want  of  free  air, 
the  place  was  so  small,  and  the  steam  so  stifling. 

w^er  all,  if  the  intention  is  no  more  than  to  wash 
the  skin,  I  am  convinced  that  simple  element  is 
more  effectual  than  any  water  impregnated  with 
salt  and  iron ;  which  being  astringent,  will  certainly 
contract  the  pores,  and  leave  a  kind  of  cmst  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body.  But  I  am  now  as  much 
afraid  of  drinking  as  of  bathing ;  for,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  the  doctor,  about  the  construction 
of  the  pump  and  the  cistern,  it  is  very  far  from  being 
clear  with  me,  that  the  patients  in  the  pump-room 
don't  swallow  the  scourings  of  the  bathers.  I  can't 
help  suspecting,  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  some 
regurgitation  from  the  bath  into  the  cistern  of  the 
pump.  In  that  case,  what  a  delicate  beverage  is 
every  day  quaffed  by  the  drinkers,  medicated  with 
the  sweat,  and  dirt,  and  dandriff,  and  the  abominable 
discharges  of  various  kinds,  from  twentv  different 
diseased  bodies,  parboiling  in  the  kettle  Delow.  In 
order  to  avoid  this  filthy  composition,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  spring  that  supplies  the  private  baths  on  the 
Abbey  Green ;  but  I  at  once  perceived  something 
extraordinarv  in  the  taste  and  smell;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  I  find,  that  the  Roman  baths  in  this 
quarter  were  found  covered  by  an  old  bunring 
ground  belonging  to  the  abbey,  through  which,  in 
all  probability,  the  water  drains  in  its  passage ;  so 
that,  as  we  ^^ink  the  decoction  of  living  bodies  at 
the  pump-room,  we  swallow  the  strainings  of  rotten 
bones  and  carcases  at  the  private  bath — I  vow  to 
God  the  very  idea  turns  my  stomach  I — ^Determined, 
as  I  am,  against  any  farther  use  of  the  Bath  waters, 
this  consideration  would  give  me  little  disturbance, 
if  I  could  find  any  thing  more  pure,  or  less  per- 
nicious, to  quench  my  thirst;  but  although  the 
natural  springs  of  excellent  water,  are  seen  gushing 
spontaneous  on  every  side  from  the  hills  that 
surround  us,  the  inhabitants  in  general  make  use 
of  well  water,  so  impregnated  with  nitre,  or  alum, 
or  some  other  villanous  mineral,  that  it  is  equally 
ungratefiil  to  the  taste,  and  mischievous  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  here,  in 
Milsnam-Btreet,  we  have  a  precarious  and  scanty 
supply  from  the  hill,  which  is  collected  in  an  open 
bason  in  the  Circus,  liable  to  be  defiled  with  d«ad 
do^  cats,  rats,  and  every  species  of  nastiness, 
which  the  rascally  populace  may  throw  into  it  from 
mere  wantonness  and  brutality. 

Well,  there  is  no  nation  that  drinks  so  hoggishly 
as  the  English. — What  passes  for  wine  among  us 
is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  an  adulterous 
mixture,  brewed  up  of  nauseous  ingredients,  by 
dunces,  who  are  bunglers  in  the  art  of  poison- 
making  ;  yet  we  and  our  forefiithers  are,  and  have 
been,  poisoned  by  this  cursed  drench,  without  taste 
or  flavour. — ^The  onlj  genuine  and  wholesome 
beverage  in  England  is  London  porter,  and  Dor- 
chester table-b^r;  but  as  for  your  ale  and  your 
sin,  your  cyder  and  your  perry,  and  all  the  trashy 
fiunily  of  made  wines,  I  detest  them  as  infernal 
compositions,  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  the 
human  species. — ^But  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
human  species?  except  a  very  few  friends,  I  care 
not  if  the  whole  was 

Hark  ye,  Lewis,  my  misanthropy  increases  every 
day.^The  longer  I  live,  I  find  the  folly  and  the 
fnad  of  mankind  grow  more  and  more  intolerable. 
— I  wish  I  had  not  come  trom  Brambleton-hall. 
After  having  lived  in  solitude  so  long,  I  cannot 


bear  the  hurry  and  impertinence  of  the  moltitode; 
besides,  every  thing  is  sophisticated  in  these  crowded 
places.  Snares  are  laid  for  our  lives  in  every  thinfr 
we  eat  or  drink ;  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  loided 
with  contagion.  We  cannot  even  sleep,  witboat 
risk  of  infecdon.  I  say  infection— this  place  is  tk 
rendezvous  of  the  diseased —you  won't  deny  that 
many  diseases  are  infectious ;  even  the  consomptioc 
itseli  is  highly  infectious.  When  a  person  dies  of 
it  in  Italy,  the  bed  and  bedding  are  destroyed;  the 
other  furniture  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the 
apartment  white-washed,  before  it  is  oocapied  \j 
any  other  living  souL  Youll  allow,  that  nothing 
receives  infection  sooner,  or  retains  it  longer,  than 
blankets,  feather-beds,  and  mattresses. — ^'Sdeatb! 
how  do  I  know  what  miserable  objects  have  bees 
stewing  in  the  bed  where  I  now  Ue! — I  wooder, 
Dick,  yon  did  not  put  me  in  mind  of  sending  £ar 
my  own  mattresses — ^Bnt,  if  I  had  not  been  an  m, 
1  should  not  have  needed  a  remembrancer.  Tbeit 
is  always  some  plaguy  reflection  thai  rises  ap  is 
judgment  against  me,  and  ruffles  my  spirits — ^tbeit- 
fore,  let  us  change  tiie  subject 

I  have  other  reasons  for  abridging  my  staj  tf 
Bath.  Ton  know  sister  Tkhb/s  eomplexioo— If 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  had  been  of  any  other  noe, 
I  should  certainly  have  looked  upon  her  as  tbe 

most .    But  the  truth  is,  she  has  found  mam 

to  interest  my  affection ;  or  rather,  she  is  beboMei 
to  the  force  of  prqudice,  commonly  called  the  ties 
of  blood.  Well,  this  amiable  maiden  has  actuSr 
commenced  a  flirting  correspondence  with  an  Irisk 
baronet  of  sixty-five.  His  name  is  Sir  Ulic  Mac* 
kiUi^t  He  is  said  to  be  much  out  at  elbows ;  aad 
I  beheve,  has  received  fiidse  inteUigenoe  with  respect 
to  her  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  coonexioo 
is  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  begins  already  to 
excite  whispers. — ^For  my  part,  I  have  no  intentieQ 
to  dispute  her  free  agency ;  though  I  shall  iall  upon 
some  expedient  to  undeceive  her  pwamonr  a»  to 
the  point  which  he  has  prindpaUy  in  view.  Bbt 
I  don't  think  her  conduct  is  a  proper  example  for 
Liddy,  who  has  also  attracted  the  notice  cSt  sane 
coxcombs  in  the  rooms ;  and  JeiTT  tells  me.  be 
suspects  a  strapping  fellow,  the  knight's  nephev*  ^ 
some  design  upon  the  girl's  heart  I  shall,  tbov- 
fore,  keep  a  strict  eye  over  her  aunt  and  her,  isd 
even  shift  the  scene,  if  I  find  the  matter  grov 
more  serious. — ^Tou  perceive  what  an  agrees^ 
task  it  must  be,  to  a  man  of  my  kidney,  to  have  the 
cure  of  such  souls  as  these. — ^But,  hold,  you  sball 
not  have  another  peevish  word,  till  the  next  occa- 
sion, from  yours, 

Bath,  April  28.  MATT.  BRAMBIX 


To  Sib  Watkim  Phuijps,  Bart  ofJenu  CoKL  (hm. 

Dear  Knight, — I  think  those  people  are  un- 
reasonable, who  complain  that  Bath  is  a  eootxacted 
circle,  in  which  the  same  dull  scenes  perpetoatly 
revolve,  without  variation. — ^I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
amased  to  find  so  email  a  place  so  crowded  ^th 
entertainment  and  variety.  Landon  itself  can  hardly 
exhibit  one  species  of  diversion  to  which  we  bave 
not  something  analogous  at  Bath,  over  aqd  above 
those  singular  advantages  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
place.  Here,  for  example,  a  man  has  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  most  remarkable  characters 
of  the  community.  -He  sees  them  in  their  nstsra^ 
attitudes  and  true  colours*  descended  frtan  Ae  j 
paiestals,  and  divested  of  their  formal  dn|Nne!^ 
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vndisgmsed  by  art  and  affectatioiL — Here  we  have 
minisiers  of  state,  judges,  generals,  bishops,  pro- 
jectors, philosophers,  wits,  poets,  players,  chemist$, 
fiddlers^  and  buffootu.  If  he  makes  an  v  considerable 
stay  in  the  place,  he  is  sore  of  meeting  with  some 
particular  friend  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  see ; 
and  to  me  there  is  nothing  more  agreeable  than 
such  casual  rencounters. — Another  entertainment, 
peculiar  to  Bath,  arises  from  the  general  mixture 
of  all  degrees  assembled  in  our  public  rooms,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  fortune.  This  is  what 
my  unde  reprobates  as  a  monstrous  jumble  of  hete- 
rogeneous principles ;  a  vile  mob  of  noise  and  im- 
pertinence, without  decency  and  subordination.  But 
this  chaoA  is  to  me  a  source  of  infinite  amusement 

I  was  extremely  diverted,  last  ball-night,  to  see 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  leading  with  great 
solemnity,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  an  anti- 
quated Abigail,  dressed  in  her  lady's  cast  clothes ; 
whom  he,  I  suppose,  mistook  for  some  countess 
jast  arriTcd  at  the  bath.  The  ball  was  opened  by 
a  Scotch  lord,  with  a  mulatto  heiress,  from  St 
Christopher's ;  and  the  gay  Colonel  Tinsel  danced 
all  the  eTening  with  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
tinman  from  £e  borough  of  Southwark. — Tester- 
day  morning,  at  the  pump-room,  I  saw  a  broken- 
winded  Wapping  landlady  squeeze  through  a  circle 
of  peers,  to  salute  her  brandy-merchant,  who  stood 
by  the  window,  propped  upon  crutches;  and  a 
paralytic  attorney  of  Shoe-bme,  in  shuffling  up  to 
the  bar,  kicked  the  shins  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England,  while  hb  lordship,  in  a  cut  bob,  drank  a 
glass  of  water  at  the  pump.  I  cannot  account  for 
my  being  pleased  with  these  incidents  any  other 
way  than  by  saying  they  are  truly  ridiculous  in 
their  own  nature,  and  senre  to  heighten  the  humour 
in  the  farce  of  life,  which  I  am  determined  to  eigoy 
as  long  as  I  can. 

Those  follies  that  more  my  uncle's  spleen  excite 
my  laughter.  He  is  as  tender  as  a  man  without  a 
skin,  who  cannot  bear  the  slightest  touch  without 
flinching.  What  tickles  another  would  give  him 
torment ;  and  yet  he  has  what  we  may  call  lucid  in- 
tervals, when  he  is  remarkably  facetious. — ^Indeed,  I 
never  knew  a  hypochondriac  so  apt  to  be  infected 
with  good  humour.  He  is  the  most  risible  misan- 
thrope I  ever  met  with.  A  lucky  joke,  or  any 
ludicrous  incident,  will  set  him  a  laughing  immode- 
rately, even  in  one  of  his  most  gloomy  paroxysms ; 
and,  when  the  laugh  is  over,  he  will  curse  his  own 
imbecility.  In  conversing  with  strangers,  he  betrays 
no  marks  of  disquiet — he  is  splenetic  with  his 
familiars  only ;  and  not  even  with  them,  while  they 
keep  his  attention  employed ;  but  when  his  spirits 
are  not  exerted  externally,  they  seem  to  recoil,  and 
prey  upon  himself. — He  has  renounced  the  waters 
with  execration ;  but  he  begins  to  find  a  more 
efficacious,  and,  certainly,  a  much  more  palatable 
remedy,  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  He  has  dis- 
covered some  old  friends  among  the  invalids  of 
Bath  ;  and,  in  particular,  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  the  celebrated  James  Quin,  who  certainly  did 
not  come  here  to  drink  water.  Tou  cannot  doubt 
but  that  I  had  the  strongest  curiosity  to  know  this 
original ;  and  it  was  gratified  by  Mr.  Bramble,  who 
has  had  him  twice  at  our  house  to  dinner. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Quin's  character  is 
rather  more  respectable  than  it  has  been  generallv 
represented.  His  bon  mots  are  in  every  witling  s 
mouth ;  but  many  of  them  have  a  raxik  flavour, 
which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  was  derived  fVom 


a  natural  grossness  of  idea.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  justice  has  not  been  done  the  author,  by  the 
collectors  of  those  Quiatana,  who  have  let  the  best 
of  them  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  only  relaxed 
such  as  were  suited  to  the  taste  and  organs  of  the 
muldtude.  How  &r  he  may  relax  in  his  hours  of 
jollity  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  his  general  con- 
versation is  conducted  by  the  nicest  rules  of  pro- 
priety; and  Mr.  James  Quin  is  certainlv  one  of 
the  best  bred  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not 
only  a  most  agreeable  companion,  but,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  a  very  honest  man ;  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  friendship,  warm,  steady,  and  even 
generous  in  his  attachments;  disdaining  flattery, 
and  incapable  of  meanness  and  dissimulation.  Were 
I  to  judge,  however,  from  Quin's  eye  alone,  I  should 
take  him  to  be  proud,  insolent,  and  crueL  There  is 
something  remarkably  severe  and  forbidding  in  his 
aspect ;  and,  I  have  been  told,  he  was  ever  disposed 
to  insult  his  inferiors  and  dependants^  Perhaps  that 
report  has  influenced  my  opinion  of  his  looks.  Ton 
know  we  are  the  fools  of  prejudice.  Howsoever 
that  may  be,  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  but  his  fa- 
vourable side ;  and  my  uncle,  who  frequently  con- 
fers with  him  in  a  comer,  declares  he  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  men  he  ever  knew.  He  seems  to  have 
a  reciprocal  regard  for  old  Squaretoes,  whom  he 
calls  by  the  familiar  name  of  Matthew,  and  often 
reminds  of  their  old  tavern  adventures.  On  the 
other  hand,  Matthew's  eyes  sparkle  whenever  Quin 
makes  his  appearance.  Let  him  be  never  so  jarring 
and  discordant,  Quin  puts  him  in  tune ;  and,  like  treble 
and  bass  in  the  same  concert,  they  make  excellent 
music  together.  T'other  day  the  conversation  turn- 
ing upon  Shakspeare,  I  could  not  help  saying,  with 
some  emotion,  that  I  would  give  an  hundred  guineas 
to  see  Mr.  Quin  act  the  part  of  Falstaff;  upon 
which,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  "  And  I  would 

f' ve  a  thousand,  young  gentleman,"  said  he,  *'  that 
could  gratify  your  longing."  My  uncle  and  he 
are  perfectly  agreed  In  their  estimate  of  life,  which, 
Quin  says,  would  stink  in  his  nostrils,  if  he  did  not 
steep  it  m  claret 

I  want  to  see  this  phenomenon  in  his  cups ;  and 
have  almost  prevailed  upon  uncle  to  give  him  a 
small  turtle  at  the  Bear.  In  the  mean  time  I  must 
entertain  you  with  an  incident  that  seems  to  confirm 
the  judgment  of  those  two  cynic  philosophers.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  differ  in  opinion  m>m  Mr. 
Bramble,  when  he  observed,  that  the  mixture  of 
people  in  the  entertainments  of  this  place  was  de- 
structive of  all  order  and  urbanity ;  that  it  rendered 
the  plebeians  insufferably  arrogant  and  troublesome, 
and  vulgarized  the  deportment  and  sentiments  of 
those  who  moved  in  the  upper  spheres  of  life.  He 
said,  such  a  preposterous  coalition  would  bring  us 
into  contempt  with  all  our  neighbours ;  and  was 
worse  in  fact  than  debasing  the  gold  coin  of  the 
nation.  I  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  ple- 
beians who  discovered  such  eagerness  to  imitate  the 
dress  and  equipage  of  their  superiors,  would  like- 
wise, in  time,  adopt  their  maxims  and  their  manners, 
be  polished  by  their  conversation,  and  refined  by 
their  example ;  and  when  I  appealed  to  Mr.  Quin, 
and  asked  if  he  did  not  think  that  such  an  un- 
reserved mixture  would  improve  the  whole  mass, 
**  Yes,"  said  he,  **  as  a  plate  of  marmalade  would 
improve  a  pan  of  sir-reverence." 

I  owned  I  was  not  much  conversant  in  high  life, 
but  I  had  seen  what  were  called  polite  assemblies  ic 
London  and  elsewhere;  that  those  of  Bath  seemed 
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to  be  as  decent  as  any ;  and  that,  upon  the  -whole, 
the  indiTidnals  that  composed  it,  would  not  be 
found  deficient  in  good  manners  and  deconun. 
**But  let  us  have  recourse  to  experience,**  said  I — 
*'  Jack  Holder,  who  was  intended  for  a  parson,  has 
succeeded  to  an  estate  of  two  thousand  a  year,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  is  now  at  the  JBath, 
driving  about  in  a  phaeton  and  four,  with  French 
horns.  He  has  treated  with  turtle  and  claret  at  all 
the  tayems  in  "Bath  and  Bristol,  till  his  guests  are 
gorged  with  good  cheer.  He  has  bought  a  dozen 
suits  of  fine  clothes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies,  under  whose  tuition  he  has  entered 
himself.  He  has  lost  some  hundieds  at  billiards  to 
sharpers,  and  taken  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Avon 
Street  into  keeping ;  but  finding  all  these  channels 
insufficient  to  dram  him  of  his  current  cash,  his 
counsellor  has  engaged  him  to  give  a  general  tea- 
drinkinff  to-morrow  at  Wiltshire's  room.  In  order 
to  give  It  the  more  6clat,  every  table  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  sweetmeats  and  nosegays ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  touched  till  notice  is  given  by  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  and  then  the  ladies  may  help  them- 
selves without  restriction.  This  will  be  no  bad 
way  of  trying  the  company's  breeding — " 

**!  will  abide  by  that  experiment,**  cried  my 
uncle,  **  and  if  I  could  find  a  place  to  stand  secure 
without  the  vortex  of  the  tumult,  which  I  know 
will  ensue,  I  would  certainly  go  thither  and  eigoy 
the  scene."  Quin  proposed  that  we  should  take  our 
station  in  the  music  gidlery ;  and  we  took  his  advice. 
Holder  had  got  thither  before  us,  with  his  horns 
perdue ;  but  we  were  admitted.  The  tea-drinking 
passed  as  usual ;  and  the  company  having  risen  from 
the  tables,  were  sauntering  in  groups  in  expectation 
of  the  signal  for  attack,  when  the  bell  beginning  to 
ring,  they  flew  with  eagerness  to  the  dessert,  and 
the  whole  place  was  instantly  in  commotion.  There 
was  nothing  but  justling,  scrambling,  pulling, 
snatching,  struggling,  scolding,  and  screaming. 
The  nosegays  were  torn  from  one  another's  hanoLi 
and  bosoms ;  the  glasses  and  china  went  to  wreck ; 
the  tables  and  floor  were  strewed  with  comfits. 
6<»ne  cried,  some  swore,  and  the  tropes  and  figures 
of  Billingsgate  were  used  without  reserve  in  all  their 
native  zest  and  flavour ;  nor  were  those  flowers  of 
rhetoric  unattended  with  significant  gesticulation. 
Some  snapped  their  fingers,  some  forked  them  out, 
some  clapped  their  han^  and  some  their  backsides ; 
at  length  they  fairly  proceeded  to  pulling  caps,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  presage  a  general  battle; 
when  Holder  ordered  his  horns  to  sound  a  charge, 
with  a  view  to  animate  the  combatants  and  inflame 
the  contest ;  but  this  manoeuvre  produced  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  what  he  expected.  It  was  a  note 
of  reproach  that  roused  them  to  an  immediate  sense 
of  their  disgraceful  situation.  They  were  ashamed 
of  their  absurd  deportment,  and  suddenly  desisted. 
They  gathered  up  their  caps,  ruffles,  and  ha^idker- 
chidb,  and  great  part  of  them  retired  in  silent 
mortification. 

Quin  laughed  at  this  adventure ;  but  my  nncle*s 
delicacy  was  hurt  He  hung  his  head  in  manifest 
chagrin,  and  seemed  to  repine  at  the  triumph  of  his 
judgment.  Indeed  his  victory  was  more  complete 
than  he  imagined ;  for,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
the  two  amazons  who  signalized  themselves  most  in 
the  action,  did  not  come  from  the  purlieus  of 
Pnddledock,  but  firom  the  courtly  neighbourhood  of 
St.  James's  Palace.  One  was  a  baroness,  and  the 
other  a  wealthy  knight's  dowager.    My  unde  spoke 


not  a  word,  till  we  had  made  our  retreat  good  to  tie 
coffeehouse ;  where,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  wiping 
his  forehead,  ''I  bless  GodT*  said  he,  ^'thatMrs.Ti- 
bithaBramblediduottakethefieldto^da^!**  *"! would 
pit  her  for  a  cool  hundred,**  cried  Quu,  "  agsinti 
the  best  shakebag  of  the  whole  main."  The  tnUi 
is,  nothing  could  have  kept  her  at  home  but  tht 
accident  of  her  having  taken  physic  before  she 
knew  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  She  has 
been  fiir  some  days  furbishing  up  an  old  rait 
of  black  velvet,  to  make  her  appearanee  as  &r 
Ulic's  partner  at  the  next  balL 

I  have  much  to  say  of  this  amiable  kinswooao ; 
but  she  has  not  been  properly  introduced  u  todt 
acquaintance.  She  is  remarkably  civil  to  Mr.  Quiii ; 
of  whose  sarcastic  humour  she  seems  to  stnd  in 
awe ;  but  her  caution  is  no  match  for  her  impera- 
nence.  ** Mr.  Gwynn,"  said  she,  the  other  daj,  "I 
was  once  vastly  entertained  with  your  playing  tk 
Ghost  of  Gimlet,  at  Dmry-lane,  when  you  rose  v^ 
through  the  stage,  with  a  white  face  and  red  ejes. 
and  spoke  of  quaiU  iq)on  tke  fri^tfml  pompau. 
Do,  pray,  spout  a  little  the  Ghost  of  GimUt.'' 
''  Madam,"  said  Quin,  with  a  glance  of  incffaNe 
disdain,  **  the  Ghost  of  Gimlet  is  laid,  never  to  rise 
again."  Insensible  of  this  check,  she  proceeded : 
"well,  to  be  sure,  you  looked  and  talked  to  like  i 
real  ghost ;  and  then  the  cock  crowed  so  natorsl— 
I  wonder  how  you  could  teach  him  to  crov  fo 
exact  in  the  very  nick  of  time  *,  but  I  suppose  he's 

Sme — an'the  game,  Mr.  Gwynn?"  '^Dungbill 
adam."  '*  Well,  dunghill  or  not  dunghill,  he  hn 
got  such  a  clear  counter-tenor,  that  I  wish  1  bi 
such  another  at  Brambletonhall,  to  wake  the  maid* 
of  a  morning.  Do  you  know  where  I  could  find 
one  of  his  brood?"  **  Probably  in  the  worUio«« 
of  St  Giles's  parish,  madam ;  but  I  protest  1  know 
not  his  particular  mew."  My  uncle,  frying  with 
vexation,  cried,  "  Good  God,  sister,  how  you  tslk ! 
I  have  told  you  twenty  times  that  this  gentlemu'i 
name  is  not  Gwyim-r-^  "  Hoity,  toity,  brother  of 
mine,"  she  replied,  **no  offence,  I  hope--Gwyimis 
an  honourable  name,  of  true  old  British  extraction 
— ^I  thought  the  gentleman  had  come  of  Mrs.  Hekn 
Gwynn,  who  was  of  his  own  profession ;  and  if  so 
be  that  were  the  case,  he  might  be  of  King  Chariest 
breed,  and  have  royal  blood  in  his  yeins — **  **  ^<\ 
Madam,"  answered  Quin,  with  great  solemnity,  mv 
mother  was  not  a  whore  of  such  distinction.  Troe 
it  is,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  myself  d 
royal  descent ;  for  my  inclinations  are  often  aitttnn. 
If  I  was  an  absolute  prince  at  this  instant,  I  beliert 
I  should  send  for  the  head  of  your  cook  in  a  cbarpvr. 
She  has  committed  felony  on  the  person  of  that  Joks 
Dory ;  which  is  mangled  in  a  cruel  manner,  aad 
even  presented  without  sance.  O  tempora  !  O  maraf 
Tms  good-humoured  sally  tnxnea  the  conTens- 
tion  into  a  less  disa^peeable  channel — ^But,  lest  jos 
should  think  my  scnbble  as  tedious  as  Mra  Tabbr'i 
chick,  I  shall  not  add  another  word,  but  that  1  aa 

as  usual.  Yours, 

Bath,  April  SO.  1.  MBLFORD. 

To  Doctor  Lewis. 
Dbab  Lewis, — ^I  received  your  bill  apoo  \nh- 
shire,  which  was  punctually  honoured ;  but,  as  I 
don't  choose  to  keep  so  much  cash  by  me  in  a  coo* 
mon  lodnng-house,  I  have  depodted  S50£.  in  the 
bank  of  Ba£,  and  shall  take  their  bills  for  itoa 
London,  when  I  leave  this  place,  where  the  aeasce 
draws  to  an  end. — You  must  know  that  now  bciaf 
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ftAwt,  I  am  reflolved  to  giye  Liddy  a  glimpse  of 
I^mdoD.  She  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  creatures 
I  ever  knew,  and  gains  upon  my  affection  every 
dmy. — As  for  Tabby,  I  have  dropped  such  hints  to 
the  Irish  baronet,  concerning  her  fortune,  as,  I 
make  no  doubt,  will  cool  the  a^our  of  his  addresses. 
Then  her  pride  will  take  the  alarm  ;  and  the  rancour 
of  stale  maidenhood  being  chafed,  we  shall  hear 
nothing  bat  slander  and  abuse  of  Sir  Ulic  Maokilli- 
gut.  This  rupture,  I  foresee,  will  fiicilitate  our  de- 
parture from  Bath ;  where,  at  present.  Tabby  seems 
to  enjoy  herself  with  peculiar  satisfiiction.  f*or  my 
part,  I  detest  it  so  much,  that  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  stay  so  lon^  in  the  place,  if  I  had  not 
discovered  some  old  finends,  whose  conversation 
alleviates  my  disgust  Going  to  the  coffee-house 
one  forenoon,  I  could  not  help  contemplating  the 
company,  with  equal  surprise  and  compassion.  We 
consisted  of  thirteen  individuals ;  seven  lamed  by 
the  goat,  rheumatism,  or  palsy ;  three  maimed  by 
accident ;  and  the  rest  either  deaf  or  blind.  One 
hobbled,  another  hopped,  a  third  dragged  his  legs 
after  him  like  a  wounded  snake,  a  fourth  straddled 
betwixt  a  pair  of  long  crutches,  like  the  mummy  of^ 
a  felon  hanging  in  chains ;  a  fifth  was  bent  mto 
an  horisontal  position,  like  a  mounted  telescope, 
shoved  in  by  a  couple  of  chairman ;  and  a  sixth  was 
the  bust  of  a  man,  set  upright  in  a  wheel  machine, 
which  the  waiter  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Being  struck  with  some  of  their  faces,  I  consulted 
the  sab«cription-book ;  and,  perceiving  the  names 
of  several  old  friends,  began  to  consider  the  group 
wi^  more  attention.    At  length  I  discovered  lu»r- 
Admiral  Balderick,  the  companion  of  my  youth, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Severn.    He  was  metamorphosed  into 
an  old  man,  with  a  wooden  leg  anda  weather-beaten 
face ;  which  appeared  the  more  ancient  firom  his 
grey  locks,  that  were  truly  venerable. — Sitting 
down  at  the  table,  where  he  was  reading  a  news- 
paper, I  gazed  at  him  for  some  minutes,  with  a  mix- 
ttire  of  pleasure  and  regret,  which  made  my  heart 
gush  with  tenderness;  then,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  **  Ah,  Sam,"  said  I,  **  forty  years  ago  I  little 
thought — **    I  was  too  much  moved  to  proceed. — 
'*  An  old  friend,  sure  enough  V*  cried  he,  squeezing 
my  hand,  and  surveying  me  eagerly  through  his 
glasses,  ^  I  know  the  looming  of  the  vessel,  £ough 
she  has  been  hard  strained  smce  we  parted ;  but  I 
can*t  heave  up  the  name — "    The  moment  I  told 
him  who  I  was,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ha  I  Matt,  my  old 
fellow-cruiser,  still  afloat!"  and,  starting  up,  hugged 
me  in  his  arms.    His  transport,  however,  boded  me 
no  good ;  for,  in  saluting  me,  he  thrust  the  spring 
of  his  spectacles  into  my  eye,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
set  his  wooden  stump  upon  my  gouty  toe ;  an  at- 
tack that  made  me  shed  tears  in  sad  earnest — ^After 
the  hurry  of  our  recogpution  was  over,  he  pointed 
out  two  of  our  common  friends  in  the  room.    The 
bast  was  what  remained  of  Colonel  Cockril,  who 
bad  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  making  an  Ameri- 
can campaign ;  and  the  telescope  proved  to  be  mj 
college  chum,  Sir  Beginald  Bentley,  who,  with  his 
new  title  and  unexpected  inheritance,  commenced 
fox-hunter,  without  having  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  mystery ;  and  in  consequence  of  follow- 
iag  the  hounds  through  a  river,  was  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels,  which  has  contracted 
him  into  his  present  attitude. 

Our  former  correspondence  was  forthwith  re- 
newed, whh  the  most  hearty  expressions  of  mutual 


good-will ;  and,  as  we  had  met  so  unexpectedly,  we 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  very  day  at  the  tavern. 
My  friend  Quin,  being  luckily  unengaged,  obliged 
us  with  his  company  ;  and,  truly,  this  was  the  most 
happy  day  I  have  passed  these  twenty  years.    You 
and  I,  Lewis,  having  been  always  together,  never 
tasted  friendship  in  mis  high  goOt,  contracted  from 
long  absence.    I  cannot  express  the  half  of  what  I 
felt  at  this  casual  meeting  of  three  or  four  com 
panions,  who  had  been  so  long  separated,  and  so 
roughly  treated  by  the  storms  of  life.    It  was  a  re- 
novation of  youth ;  a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  the 
dead,  that  realized  those  interesting  dreams  in 
which  we  sometimes  retrieve  our  ancient  friends 
fh)m  the  grave.    Perhaps,  mj  enjoyment  was  not 
the  less  pleasing  for  being  mixed  with  a  strain  ot 
melancholy,  produced  by  the  remembrance  of  past 
scenes,  that  conjured  up  the  ideas  of  some  endear- 
bg  connexions,  which   the   hand  of  death  has 
actually  dissolved. 

The  spirits  and  good  humour  of  the  company 
seemed  to  triumph  over  the  wreck  of  their  consti- 
tutions. They  had  even  philosophy  enough  to  joke 
upon  their  own  calamities ;  such  is  the  power  of 
fnendship,  the  sovereign  cordial  of  life.  I  after- 
wards found,  however,  that  they  were  not  without 
their  moments  and  even  hours  of  disquiet  Each 
of  them  apart,  in  succeeding  conferences,  expa- 
tiated upon  his  own  particular  grievances ;  and  they 
were  all  malcontents  at  bottom.  Over  and  above 
their  personal  disasters,  they  thought  themselves 
unfortunate  in  the  lottery  of  life.  Balderick  com- 
plained, that  all  the  recompense  he  had  received 
for  his  long  and  hard  service  was  the  half-pay  of  a 
rear-adminL  The  Colonel  was  mortified  to  see 
himself  overtopped  by  upstart  generals,  some  of 
whom  he  had  once  commanded ;  and,  being  a  man 
of  a  liberal  turn,  could  ill  put  up  with  a  moderate 
annuity,  for  which  he  had  sold  his  commission.  As 
for  the  baronet,  having  run  himself  considerably  in 
debt,  on  a  contested  election,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  his  seat  in 
the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  put  his  estate  to 
nurse.  But  his  chagrin,  which  is  the  effect  of  his 
own  misconduct,  does  not  affect  me  half  so  much 
as  that  of  the  other  two^  who  have  acted  honoura- 
ble and  distinguished  parts  on  the  great  theatre,  and 
are  now  reduced  to  lead  a  weary  life  in  this  stew- 
pan  of  idleness  and  insignificance.  They  have  long 
left  off  using  the  waters,  after  having  experienced 
their  indlKcacy.  The  diversions  of  the  place  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  enjoy.  How  then  do  they 
make  shift  to  pass  their  time?  In  the  forenoon 
they  crawl  out  to  the  rooms  or  the  coffee-house, 
where  they  take  a  baud  at  whist,  or  descant  upon 
the  Grenend  Advertiser ;  and  their  evenings  they 
murder  in  private  parties,  among  peevish  invalids, 
and  insipid  old  women.  This  is  the  case  with  a  good 
number  of  individuals,  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
intended  for  better  purposes. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  many  decent  families, 
restricted  to  small  fortunes,  besides  those  that  came 
hither  on  the  score  of  health,  were  tempted  to  set- 
tle at  Bath,  where  they  could  then  live  comfortably, 
and  even  make  a  genteel  appearance  at  a  9nall  ex- 
pense. But  the  madness  of  the  times  has  made  the 
place  too  hot  for  them,  and  they  are  now  obliged 
to  think  of  other  migrations.  Some  have  already 
fled  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  others  have  re- 
tired to  Exeter.  Thither,  no  doubt,  they  will  be 
fbUowed  by  the  flood  of  luxury  and  extravaganoev 
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which  will  driye  them  from  place  to  place  to  the 
▼er y  land's  End ;  and  there,  I  suppose,  thej  will 
be  obliged  to  ship  themselves  to  some  other  coun- 
try. Baih  is  become  a  mere  sink  of  profligacy  and 
extortion.  Every  article  of  housekeeping  is  raised 
to  an  enormous  price ;  a  circumst:ince  no  longer  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  know  that  every  petty 
retainer  of  fortune  piques  himself  upon  keepmg  a 
table,  and  thinks  it  is  for  the  honour  of  his  character 
to  wink  at  the  knavery  of  his  servants,  who  are  in 
a  confederacy  with  the  market-people,  and  of  conse- 
quence pay  whatever  they  demand.  Here  is  now 
a  mushroom  of  opulence,  who  pa^s  a  cook  seventy 
guineas  a-week  for  furnishing  him  with  one  mesd 
a  day.  This  portentoiis  frenzy  is  become  so  conta- 
gious, that  the  very  rabble  and  refuse  of  mankind 
are  infected.  I  have  known  a  negro-driver,  from 
Jamaica,  pay  over-ntght,  to  the  master  of  one  of 
the  rooms,  sixty-five  guineas  for  tea  and  coffee  to 
the  company,  and  leave  Bath  next  morning,  in 
such  obscurity,  that  not  one  of  his  guests  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  his  person,  or  even  made  the  teast 
inquiry  about  his  name.  Incidents  of  this  kind  are 
frequent ;  and  every  day  teems  with  such  absurdi- 
ties, which  are  too  gross  to  make  a  thinking  man 
merry.  But  I  feel  the  spleen  creeping  on  me  apace, 
and  therefore  will  indulge  you  with  a  cessation,  that 
you  may  have  no  unnecessary  cause  to  curse  your 
correspondence  with.  Dear  Dick,      Yours  ever. 


Bath,  May  5. 


MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Miss  L^ETrriA  Willis,  at  GJoucester, 

Mt  Dear  Lettt, — ^I  wrote  yon  at  great  length 
by  the  post,  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month,  to 
wiiich  I  refer  you  for  an  account  of  our  proceed- 
ings at  Bath ;  and  I  expect  your  answer  with  im- 
patience. But  having  this  opportunity  of  a  private 
hand,  I  send  you  two  dozen  of  Bath  rings,  six  of 
the  best  of  which  I  desire  you  will  keep  for  yourself, 
and  distribute  the  rest  among  the  young  ladies,  our 
common  friends,  as  you  shall  think  proper.  I 
don*t  know  how  much  you  will  approve  of  the 
mottos ;  some  of  them  are  not  to  my  own  liking, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  take  such  as  I  could  find 
ready  manuiactured.  I  am  yexed  that  neither 
you  nor  I  have  received  any  farther  information  of 
a  certain  person ;  sure  it  can't  be  wilful  neglect ! 
O  my  dear  Willis !  I  begin  to  be  visited  by  strange 
fancies,  and  to  have  some  melancholy  doubts, 
which,  however,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  harbour 
without  further  inquiry.  My  uncle,  who  has 
made  me  a  present  of  a  very  fine  set  of  garnets, 
talks  of  treating  us  with  a  jaunt  to  London,  which, 

Jrou  may  imagine,  will  be  highly  agreeable ;  but  I 
ike  Bath  so  well,  that  I  hope  he  won't  think  of 
leaving  it  till  the  seastm  is  quite  over,  and  yet, 
betwixt  friends,  something  has  happened  to  my 
aunt  which  will  probably  shorten  our  stay  in  this 
place. 

Yesterday,  in  the  forenoon,  she  went  by  herself 
to  a  breakfasting  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  in  half 
an  hour,  returned  in  great  agitation,  having  Chow- 
der along  with  her  in  the  chair.  I  believe  some 
accident  must  have  happened  to  that  unlucky 
animal,  which  is  the  great  source  of  all  her 
troubles.  Dear  Letty  I  what  a  pity  it  is  that  a  woman 
of*  her  years  and  discretion  should  place  her  affec- 
tion upon  such  an  ugly  ill-conditioned  cur,  that 
marls  and  snaps  at  everybody.  I  asked  John 
Tkomaa.  the  footman  who  attended  her,  what  was 


the  matter  ?  and  he  did  nothing  bat  grin.  A  fimMu 
dog  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  undertook  to  cnre  ik 
patient,  provided  he  might  carry  him  home  to  bs 
own  house ;  but  his  mistress  would  not  part  vitk 
him  out  of  her  own  sight  She  ordered  the  cook  to 
warm  cloths,  which  she  applied  to  his  bowels  vitli 
her  own  hand.  She  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  goin  j?  tut 
the  ball  in  the  evening,  and  when  Sir  Ulic  came  to 
drink  tea,  refused  to  be  seen,  so  that  he  went  awaj 
to  look  for  another  partner.  My  brother  Jerry 
whistles  and  dances.  My  uncle  sometimes  shrugs  op 
his  shoulders,  and  sometimes  bursts  out  a-]aiigfain|. 
My  aunt  sobs  and  scolds  by  tarns,  and  her  woman 
Wm.  Jenkins  stares  and  wonders  with  a  foolish 
face  of  curiosity ;  and  for  my  part  I  am  as  cunoof 
as  she,  but  ashamed  to  ask  questions. 

Perhaps  time  will  discover  the  mystery,  for  if  it 
was  anything  that  happened  in  the  rooms,  it  can't 
be  long  concealed.  All  I  know  is,  that  last  nigbt 
at  supper.  Miss  Bramble  spoke  verydiGdainfolly  of 
Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut,  and  asked  her  brother  if  k« 
intended  to  keep  us  sweltering  all  the  sommer  st 
Bath  ?  "  No,  sister  Tabitha,"  said  he,  with  an  arch 
smile,  ^  we  shall  retreat  before  the  dog-days  begin, 
though  I  make  no  doubt,  that,  with  a  little  temper- 
ance and  discretion,  our  constitutions  might  be 
kept  cool  enough  all  the*  year,  even  at  Bath.*'  Ai 
I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  this  insinoatioo,  1 
won't  pretend  to  make  any  remarks  upon  it  u 
present ;  hereafter,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it  more  to  your  satisfaction ;  in  the  meantime, 
I  beg  you  will  be  punctual  in  your  correspondeDce. 
and  continue  to  love  yoar  ever  faithiul 

Bath,  May  6.  LYDIA  MELFO&D. 


To  Sir  Watkin  FXqllipb,  Bart  of  Jesus  OBt^ 

Oxan, 

So  then  Mrs.  Blackerby's  afiGair  has  proved  a 
false  alarm,  and  I  have  saved  my  money  ?  I  wish, 
however,  her  declaration  had  not  been  so  prema- 
ture, for  though  my  being  thought  capable  of 
making  her  a  mother  might  have  given  me  some 
credit,  the  reputation  of  an  intrigue  with  such  > 
cracked  pitcher  does  me  no  honoor  at  alL  In  mj 
last  I  told  you  I  had  hopes  of  seeing  Quin  in  b^ 
hours  of  elevation  at  the  tavern,  which  is  the  temp2<r 
of  mirth  and  good  fellowship,  where  he,  as  priest 
of  Comus,  utters  the  inspirations  of  wit  asd 
humour;  I  have  had  that  satisfaction.  I  faare 
dined  with  his  club  at  the  Three  Tans,  and  h^ 
the  honour  to  sit  him  out  At  holf  an  hour  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  he  was  carried  home  with  5;x 
good  bottles  of  claret  under  his  belt ;  and  it  beicg 
then  Friday,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  K 
disturbed  till  Sunday  at  noon.  Yoa  must  ihic 
imagine  that  this  dose  had  any  other  effect  upon  h<» 
conversation,  but  that  of  making  it  more  extrsra- 
gantly  entertaining.  He  had  htst  the  nse  of  \i^s 
Bmbs,  indeed,  several  hours  before  we  parted,  boi 
he  retained  all  his  other  faculties  in  perfSection,  asd 
as  he  gave  vent  to  every  whimsical  idea  as  it  rosr. 
I  was  really  astonished  at  the  brilliancy  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  force  of  his  expression.  Quin  is 
a  real  voluptuary  in  the  articles  of  eating  aiKi 
drinking,  and  so  confirmed  an  epicore,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  he  cannot 
put  up  with  ordinary  fiire.  This  is  a  point  of  socb 
importance  with  him,  that  he  always  takes  opos 
himself  the  charge  of  catering ;  and  a  man  ad- 
mitted to  his  mess  is  always  sore  of  eatiog  deiieac 
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▼ictuals,  and  drinking  excellent  wine.  He  owns 
himself  addicted  to  tne  delights  of  the  stomach, 
and  often  jokes  upon  his  own  sensuality ;  bat  there 
is  nothing  selfish  in  this  appetite.  He  finds  that 
good  cheer  unites  good  company,  exhilarates  the 
spirits,  oi>ens  the  heart,  banishes  all  restraint  from 
conversation,  and  promotes  the  happiest  purposes 
of  social  life.  But  Mr.  James  Quin  is  not  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  in  the  compass  of  one  letter.  I 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  leave  him  to  his  repose, 
and  call  in  another  of  a  very  different  complexion. 

Toa  desire  to  have  further  acquaintance  with  the 
person  of  our  aunt,  and  promise  yourself  much  enter- 
tainment from  her  connexion  with  Sir  Ulic  Mac- 
kilhgut,  but  in  this  hope  yon  are  baulked  already — 
that  connexion  is  dissolved.  The  Irish  baronet  is  an 
old  hound,  that,  finding  her  carrion,  has  quitted 
the  scent.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  Mrs. 
Tabitha  Bramble  is  a  maiden  of  forty-five.  In  her 
person,  she  is  tall,  raw-boned,  awkward,  flat- 
chested,  and  stooping;  her  complexion  is  sallow 
and  freckled ;  her  eyes  are  not  grey,  but  greenish, 
like  those  of  a  cat,  and  genendly  inflamed ;  her 
hair  is  of  a  sandy,  or  rather  dusty  hue ;  her  fore- 
head, low ;  her  nose  lon^,  sharp,  and  towards  the 
extremity,  always  red  in  cool  weather;  her  lips 
skinny,  her  mouth  extensive,  her  teeth  straggling 
and  loose,  of  various  colours  and  conformation ; 
and  her  long  neck  shrivelled  into  a  thousand 
wrinkles.  In  her  temper,  she  is  proud,  stiff,  vain, 
imperious,  prying,  maUcions,  greedy,  and  un- 
charitable. In  all  likelihood  her  natural  austerity 
has  been  soured  by  disappointment  in  love,  for  her 
long  celibacy  is  by  no  means  owing  to  her  dislike 
of  matrimony ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  avoid  the  reproachful  epithet  of 
old  maid. 

Before  I  was  bom,  she  had  gone  such  lengths  in 
the  "way  of  flirting  with  a  recruiting  officer,  that 
her  reputation  was  a  little  singed.  She  afterwards 
made  advances  to  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who 
dropped  some  distant  hints  about  the  next  presen- 
tation to  the  living,  which  was  in  her  brother's  gift ; 
bat  finding  that  was  already  promised  to  anouier, 
he  flew  off  at  a  tangent ;  and  Mrs.  Tabby,  in  re- 
venge, found  means  to  deprive  him  of  his  cure. 
Her  next  lover  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  man-of-war, 
a  relation  of  the  &mily,  who  did  not  understand 
the  refinements  of  the  passion,  and  expressed  no 
aversion  to  grapple  with  cousin  Tabby  in  the  way 
of  marriage ;  but  before  matters  could  be  properly 
adjusted,  he  went  out  on  a  cruise,  and  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  with  a  French  frigate.  Our  aunt, 
though  baffled  so  often,  did  not  ^et  despair.  She 
laid  all  her  snares  for  Dr.  Lewis,  who  is  the  fides 
AchaUM  of  my  uncle.  She  even  fell  sick  upon  the 
occasion,  and  prevailed  with  Matt  to  interpose 
in  her  behalf  with  his  fnend ;  but  the  doctor  being 
a  shy  cock,  would  not  be  caught  with  chaff,  and 
flatly  rejected  the  proposal  ho  that  Mrs.  Tabitha 
was  content  to  exert  her  patience  once  more,  after 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  effect  a  rupture 
betwixt  the  two  friends ;  and  now  she  thinks  pro- 
per to  be  very  civil  to  Lewis,  who  is  become  neces- 
sary to  her  in  the  way  of  his  profession. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  efforts  she  has 
made  towards  a  nearer  conjunction  with  our  sex. 
Her  fortune  was  ori^nally  no  more  than  a  thousand 
poands ;  but  she  gamed  an  accession  of  five  hun- 
dred by  the  death  of  a  sister,  and  the  lieutenant  left 
her  three  hundred  in  his  wilL    These  sums  she  has 


more  than  doubled,  by  living  finee  of  all  expense,  in 
her  brother's  house,  and  deabng  in  cheese  and  Wcdsh 
flannel,  the  produce  of  his  stock  and  dairy.  At 
present  her  capital  is  increased  to  about  four  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  her  avarice  seems  to  grow  every 
day  more  and  more  rapacious.  But  even  this  is 
not  so  intolerable  as  the  perverseness  of  her 
nature,  which  kenps  the  whole  family  in  disquiet 
and  uproar.  She  is  one  of  those  geniuses  who  find 
some  diabolical  enjoyment  in  being  dreaded  and 
detested  by  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  once  told  mj  uncle,  I  was  surprised  that  a 
man  of  his  disposition  could  bear  sucn  a  domestic 
plague,  when  it  could  be  so  easily  removed.  The 
remark  made  him  sore,  because  it  secured  to  tax 
him  with  want  of  resolution.  Wrinkling  up  his 
nose,  and  drawing  down  his  eye-brows,  **  A  young 
fellow,"  said  he,  ^  when  he  £rst  thrusts  his  snout 
into  the  world,  is  apt  to  be  surprised  at  many  things 
which  a  man  of  experience  knows  to  be  ordinary 
and.nnavoidable.  This  precious  aunt  of  yours  is 
become  insensibly  a  part  of  my  constitution — 1>— n 
her,  she's  a  noii  me  tangere  in  my  flesh,  which  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  touched  or  tampered  with."  I 
made  no  reply ;  but  shifted  the  conversation.  He 
really  has^  an  affection  for  this  onginal,  which 
maintains  its  ground  in  defiance  of  common  sense, 
and  in  despite  of  that  contempt  which  he  must 
certainly  feel  for  her  character  and  understanding. 
Nay,  I  am  convinced,  that  she  has  likewise  a  most 
violent  attachment  to  his  person ;  though  her  love 
never  shows  itself  but  in  the  shape  of  discontent ; 
and  she  penists  in  tormenting  him  out  of  sheer 
tenderness.  The  only  olject  within  doors  upon 
which  she  bestows  any  marks  of  affection,  in  the 
usual  style,  is  her  dog  Chowder,  a  filthy  cur  from 
Newfoundland,  which  she  had  in  a  present  from 
the  wife  of  a  skipper  in  Swansea.  One  would  ima- 
gine she  had  distmguished  this  beast  with  her  favour 
on  account  of  his  ugliness  and  ill-nature ;  if  it  was 
not,  indeed,  an  instinctive  sympathy  between  his 
disposition  and  her  own.  Certain  it  is,  she  caresses 
him  without  ceasing ;  and  even  harasses  the  family 
in  the  service  of  this  cursed  animal,  which,  indeed, 
has  proved  the  proximate  cause  of  her  breach  with 
Sir  tnic  MackiUigut 

Tou  must  know,  she  yesterday  wanted  to  steal 
a  march  of  poor  Liddy,  and  went  to  breakfast  in 
the  room,  without  any  other  companion  than  her 
dog,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  the  baronet, 
who  had  agreed  to  dance  with  her  in  the  evening. — 
Chowder  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  in  the 
room,  than  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  incensed 
at  his  presumption,  ran  up  to  drive  him  away,  and 
threatened  him  wi^  his  foot ;  but  the  other  seemed 
to  despise  his  authority,  and,  displaying  a  formid- 
able case  of  long,  white,  shaip  teeth,  kept  the  puny 
monarch  at  bay.  While  he  stood  under  some  tre- 
pidation, frontinff  his  antagonist,  and  bawling  to 
the  waiter.  Sir  UUc  Mackilligut  came  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  and,  seeming  ignorant  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween this  intruder  and  his  mistress,  gave  the  former 
such  a  kick  in  the  jaws,  as  sent  him  nowling  to  the 
door.  Mrs.  Tabitha,  incensed  at  this  outrage,  ran 
after  him,  squalling  in  atone  equally  disagreeable ; 
while  the  baronet  followed  her  on  one  side,  making 
apologies  for  his  mistake ;  and  Derrick,  on  the 
other,  makine  remonstrances  upon  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  place. 

!Far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  knight's  excuses, 
she  said  she  was  sura  he  was  no  gentleman ;  and 
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irhen  the  master  of  the  eeremoniee  offered  to  hand 
her  into  the  chair,  she  rapped  him  over  the  knuckles 
with  her  &n.  My  nncle's  footman  beins  still  at 
the  door,  she  and  Chowder  ^t  into  the  same 
yehicle,  and  were  carried  off  anudst  the  jokes  of  the 
chairmen  and  other  populace.  I  had  been  riding 
out  on  Clerkendown,  and  happened  to  enter  just 
as  the  fracM  was  over.  The  oaronet,  coming  up 
to  me  with  an  idfected  air  of  chagrin,  recounted  the: 
adventure ;  at  which  I  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
his  countenance  cleared  up.  **My  dear  soul,'' 
said  he,  **  when  I  saw  a  sort  of  a  wild  haist,  snarl- 
ing with  open  mouth  at  the  masier  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, like  the  red  cow  going  to  devour  Tom  Thumb, 
I  could  not  do  less  than  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
little  man ;  but  I  never  dreamt  the  baist  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Bramble's  attendants— O!  if  I  had,  he 
might  have  made  his  break&st  upon  ^  Derrick, 
and  welcome;  but,  you  know  mv  dear  friend,  how 
natural  it  is  for  us  Inshmen  to  blunder,  and  to  take 
the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  However,  I  will  .con- 
fess judgment,  and  cry  her  mercy ;  and  'tis  to  be 
hoped,  a  penitent  sinner  may  be  forgiven."  I  told 
him,  that  as  the  offence  was  not  voluntary  on  his 
side,  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  not  find  her 
implacable. 

But,  in  truth,  all  this  concern  was  dissembled. 
In  his  approaches  dt  gallantry  to  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
he  had  been  misled  by  a  mistake  of  at  least  six 
thousand  pounds  in  the  calculation  of  her  fortune ; 
and  in  this  particular  he  was  just  undeceived.  He, 
therefore,  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  incurring 
her  displeasure  decently,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
certainly  annihilate  the  correspondence;  and  he 
could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual  method,  than 
that  of  beating  her  dog.    When  he  presented  him- 
self at  our  door,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  offended 
fiiir,  he  was  revised  admittance ;  and  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  should  never  find  her  at  home 
for  the  future.    She  was  not  so  inaccessible  to 
Derrick,  who  came  to  demand  satisfiiction  for  the 
insult  she  had  offered  to  him,  even  in  the  verge  of 
his  own  court    She  knew  it  was  convenient  to  be 
well  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  while  she 
continued  to  frequent  the   rooms;    and,  having 
heard  he  was  a  poet,  began  to  be  afraid  of  making 
her  appearance  m  a  ballad  or  lampoon.   She  there- 
fbre  made  excuses  for  what  si^e  had  done,  imputing 
it  to  the  flutter  of  her  spirits ;  and  subscribed  hand- 
somely for  his  poems.    So  that  he  was  perfectly 
appeased,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  a  profusion 
of  compliments.    He  even  solicited  a  reconciliation 
with  Chowder,  which,  however,  the  latter  declined; 
and  he  declared,  that  if  he  could  find  a  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  the  Bath,  which  he  would  carefuUy 
examine  for  that  purpose,  her  fiivourite  should  b« 
admitted  to  the  next  public  breakfasting.    But,  I 
believe,  she  will  not  expose  herself  or  him  to  the  risk 
of  a  second  disgrace.    Who  will  supply  the  place  of 
Mackilli^t  in  her  affections,  I  cannot  foresee ;  but 
nothing  m  the  shape  of  a  man  can  come  amiss. 
Though  she  is  a  violent  church-woman,  of  the  most 
intolerant  zeal,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  she 
would  have  no  objection,  at  present,  to  treat  on  the 
score  of  matrimony  with  an  Anabaptist,  Quaker, 
or  Jew ;  and  even  ratify  the  treaty  at  the  expense 
of  her  own  conversion.    But,  perhaps,  I  think  too 
hardly  of  this  kinswoman ;  who,  I  must  own,  is 
Tery  little  beholden  to  ^e  good  opinion  of,  yours. 
Birth,  May  6th.  J.  MELFORD. 


To  Db.  Lewis. 


Tou  ask  me  why  I  don't  take  the  air  a-botaehack, 
during  this  fine  weather  ?  In  which  of  the  avenaa 
of  this  paradise  would  you  have  me  take  that  exer- 
cise ?  Shall  I  commit  myself  to  the  hi^  roads  cf 
London  or  Bristol,  to  be  stifled  with  dost,  or 
pressed  to  death  in  the  midst  of  post-chaise^  flyiog* 
machmes,  waggons,  and  coal-hones ;  besides  the 
troops  of  fine  gentlemen  that  take  to  the  highway, 
to  show  their  horsemanship ;  and  the  coaches  of  fine 
ladies,  who  go  thither  to  show  their  eqnipaga? 
Shall  I  attempt  the  Downs,  and  fiitigne  myself  t9 
death  in  climbing  up  an  eternal  ascent,  without 
any  hopes  of  reaching  the  summit?  Know,  thea, 
I  have  made  divers  desperate  leaps  at  those  opper 
regions ;  but  always  feU  backwsids  into  this  va- 
pour-pit,  exhausted  and  dispirited  by  tboee  inefiec- 
tual  efforts ;  and  here  we  poor  valetudinarians  pact 
and  struggle,  like  so  many  Chinese  godgeoos,  giep- 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  a  punch-bowL  By  heaven,  it 
is  a  kind  of  enchantment!  If  I  do  not  speedily 
break  the  spell,  and  escape,  I  may  chance  to  give 
up  the  ghost  in  this  nauseous  stew  of  corruption.— 
It  was  but  two  nights  ago  that  I  had  like  to  bare 
made  my  public  exit,  at  a  minute's  warning.  One 
of  my  greatest  weaknesses,  is  that  of  suffering  my- 
self to  be  over-ruled  by  the  opinion  of  people  whose 
judgment  I  despise.  I  own,  with  shiune  and  coc- 
fusion  of  face,  that  importunity  of  any  kind  I 
cannot  resist  This  want  of  courage  and  constancy 
is  an  original  flaw  in  my  nature,  which  yon  must 
have  often  observed  with  compassion,  if  not  with 
contempt  I  am  afiaid  some  of  our  boasted  virtafs 
maybe  traced  up  to  this  defect 

Without  further  preamble,  I  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  a  ball,  on  purpose  to  see  Liddy  dance  a  mianet 
with  a  young  petulant  jackanapes,  the  only  son  of 
a  wealthy  undertaker  irom  London,  whose  mother 
lodges  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  has  contracted  sa 
acquaintance  with  Tabby.  I  sat  a  couple  of  Vm% 
hours,  half  stifled,  in  the  midst  of  a  noisome  crowd, 
and  could  not  help  wondering  that  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  those  that  rank  as  rational  creatnres,  cooJd 
find  entertainment  in  seeing  a  succesnon  of  inGi»d 
unimala  describing  the  same  dull  figure  f(»>  a  '^^bote 
evening,  on  an  area  not  much  bigger  than  a  tailor's 
shop-board.  If  there  had  been  any  beauty,  grace, 
activity,  magnificent  dress,  or  variety  of  any  kind, 
howsoever  absurd,  to  engage  the  attention  asd 
amuse  the  fimcy,  I  should  not  have  been  sorprised; 
but  there  was  no  such  olgect ;  it  was  a  tiresome  re- 
petition of  the  same  languid  frivolous  scene,  per- 
formed by  actors  that  seemed  to  sleep  in  all  tbdr 
motions.  The  continual  swimming  of  thoae  phsa- 
toms  before  my  eyes,  gave  me  a  swimming  of  the 
head,  which  was  also  affected  by  the  foaled  air,  cir- 
culating through  such  a  number  of  rotten  homaa 
bellows.  I  therefore  retreated  towards  the  door,  and 
stood  in  the  passage  to  the  next  room,  talking  to 
my  friend  Quin ;  when,  an  end  bemg  put  to  the 
nunnets,  the  benches  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  country  dances,  and  the  multxtnde  rian|r  st 
once,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  put  in  commotioa. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  came  nuning  upon  nne  as 
Egyptian  gale,  so  impregnated  with  pestikntial  va- 
poura,  that  my  nerves  were  overpowered,  and  I 
dropped  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

You  may  easily  conceive  what  a  damoar  ttd 
confusion  this  accident  must  have  produced  in  ffsn 
an  assembly*      I  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
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found  nuTself  in  an  easy  chair,  nipported  by  my  own 
people.  Sister  Tabby,  in  ber  great  tenderness,  had 
pat  me  to  the  tortore,  sqneesing  m^  head  under  her 
arm,  and  staffing  my  nose  with  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
till  the  whole  iiuide  was  excoriated.    I  no  sooner 

got  home,  than  I  sent  for  Dr.  Gh ,  who  assured 

me  I  needed  not  be  alarmed,  for  my  swooning  was 
entirely  occasioned  by  an  accidental  impression  of 
fetid  effluTia  upon  nerres  of  uncommon  sensibility. 
I  know  not  how  other  people's  nerves  are  con- 
structed, bat  one  would  imagine  they  must  be  made 
of  Tery  coarse  materials,  to  stand  the  shock  of  such 
a  horrid  assault 

It  was  indeed  a  compound  of  vtBanous  muJU,  in 
which  the  most  violent  stinks  and  the  most  power- 
ful perfumes  contended  for  the  mastery.  Imagine 
to  y  onrself  a  high  exalted  essence  of  mingled  odours 
arisiiig  from  putrid  gums,  imposthumated  lungs, 
soar  ^tulencies,  rank  arm-pits,  sweating  feet,  run- 
ning sores  and  issues ;  plasters,  ointments,  and  em- 
brocations, Hungary  water,  spirit  of  lavender, 
assafcetida  drops,  musk,  hartshorn,  and  sal  volatile; 
besides  a  thousand  frowsy  steams  which  I  could 
not  analyse.  Such,  O  Dick !  is  the  fragrant  ether 
we  breathe  in  the  polite  assemblies  of  Bath ;  such 
is  the  atmosphere  I  have  exchanged  for  the  pure, 
elastic,  animating  air  of  the  Weldn  mountains.  O 
RuSy  quando  te  aspiciam  t  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
possessed  me — ^but  few  words  are  best;  I  have  taken 
my  reaolation.  Tou  may  well  suppose  I  don't  in- 
tend to  entertain  the  company  with  a  second  exhi- 
bition. I  have  promised,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  and  that  promise  shall  be  per- 
formed ;  but  my  stay  in  the  metropolis  shall  be 
briefl  I  have,  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  pro- 
jected an  expedition  to  the  north,  which  I  hope  will 
afford  some  agreeable  pastime.  I  have  never  tra- 
velled farther  that  way  than  Scarborough,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  reproach  upon  me,  as  a  Bntish  free- 
holder, to  have  lived  so  long  without  making  an 
excursion  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  besides, 
I  have  some  relations  settled  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  my  nephew  and 
his  sister.  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but 
that  Tabby  is  happily  disentangled  from  the  Irish 
baronet,  and  that  I  will  not  fiul  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted, from  time  to  time,  with  the  sequel  of  our 
adventures,  a  mark  of  consideration  wluch  p^haps 
you  would  willingly  dispense  with  in 

Tour  humble  servant, 
Beth,  Usy  8.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

To  Sib  Watkin  Phuufs,  Bart  ofJenu  CoH  Oxon. 

Dear  PRnxiPS, — A  few  days  ago  we  were 
terribly  alarmed  by  my  ancle's  fainting  at  a  ball — 
He  has  been  ever  since  cursing  his  own  folly,  for 
going  thither  at  the  request  of  an  impertinent 
woman.  He  declares  he  will  sooner  visit  a  house 
infected  with  the  plague,  than  trust  himself  in  such 
a  nanseons  spital  for  the  future,  for  he  swears  the 
accident  was  occasioned  by  the  stench  of  the  crowd ; 
and  that  he  would  never  desire  a  stronger  proof  of 
oar  being^  made  of  very  gross  materials,  than  our 
having  withstood  the  annoyance  by  which  he  was 
so  much  discomposed.  For  my  part,  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  coarseness  of  mv  organs,  being  in 
no  danger  of  ever  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  delicacy 
of  mv  nose.  Mr.  Bramble  is  extravagantly  delicate 
in  all  his  sensations,  both  of  soul  and  body.  I  was 
informed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  that  he  once  fou^t  a  duel 


with  an  officer  of  the  horse  guards,  for  turning 
aside  to  the  park  wall  on  a  necessary  occasion, 
when  he  was  passing  with  a  lady  under  his  protec- 
tion. His  blood  rises  at  every  instance  of  insolence 
and  cruelty,  even  where  he  himself  is  no  wav  con- 
cerned; and  ingratitude  makes  his  teeth  chatter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  a  generous, 
humane,  or  grateful  action,  never  fails  to  draw 
from  him  tears  of  approbation,  which  he  is  often 
greatly  distressed  to  conceaL 

Yesterday  one  Faunceford  gave  tea  on  particular 
invitation.  This  man,  after  having  been  long  buf- 
fetted  by  adversity,  went  abroad;  and  fortune, 
resolved  to  make  him  amends  for  her  former 
coyness,  set  him  all  at  once  up  to  the  verv  ears  in 
affluence.  He  has  now  emerged  from  obscurity, 
and  blazes  out  in  all  the  tiuMl  of  the  times.  I 
don't  find  that  he  is  charged  with  any  practices 
that  the  law  deems  dishonest,  or  that  his  wealth  has 
made  him  arrogant  or  inaccessible;  on  the  contrary, 
he  takes  great  pains  to  appear  afEsible  and  ^[racious. 
But,  they  say,  he  is  remarkable  for  shrinkmg  from 
his  former  friendships,  which  were  generally  too 
plain  and  homespun  to  appear  amidst  his  present 
brilliant  connexions ;  and  mat  he  seems  uneasy  at 
sight  of  some  old  benefiictors,  whom  a  man  of 
honour  would  take  pleasure  to  acknowledge.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  had  so  effectually  engaged  the 
company  at  Bath,  that,  when  I  went  with  my  uncle 
to  the  coffee-house  in  the  evening,  there  was  not  a 
soul  in  the  room  but  one  person,  seemingly  in 
years,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  reading  one  of  the 
papers.  Mr.  Bramble,  taking  his  station  close  by 
him,  ''There  is  such  a  crowd  and  confusion  of 
chairs  in  the  passage  to  Simpson  V'  >&id  he,  **that 
we  could  hardly  get  along.  I  wish  those  minions 
of  fortune  would  fiill  upon  more  laudable  ways  of 
spending  their  money.  I  suppose.  Sir,  you  like 
this  kind  of  entertainment  as  little  as  I  do?*'  **I 
can't  say  I  have  any  great  relidi  for  such  enter- 
tainments," answered  me  other,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  paper. — ^*'Mr.  Serle,"  resumed  my 
uncle,  **  I  beg  pardon  for  interruptinff  yon ;  but  X 
can't  resist  ue  curiosity  I  have  to  know  if  yoa 
received  a  card  on  this  occasion?" 

The  man  seemed  surprised  at  this  address,  and 
made  somepause,  as  doubtful  what  answer  he  should 
make.  **I  know  my  curiosity  is  impertinent," 
added  my  uncle,  **  but  I  have  a  particidar  reason 
for  asking  the  favour." — **  If  that  be  the  case," 
replied  Mr.  Serle,  **I  shall  gratify  you  without 
hesitation,  by  owning  that  I  have  had  no  card. 
But,  give  me  leave,  sir,  to  ask,  in  my  turn,  what 
reason  you  think  I  have  to  expect  such  an  invita- 
tion from  the  gentleman  who  gives  tea?"  ** I  have 
my  own  reasons,"  cried  Mr.  Bramble,  with  some 
emotion,  **  and  am  convinced  more  than  ever,  that 
this  Faunceford  is  a  contemptible  feUow."  **  Sir," 
said  the  other,  laying  down  the  paper,  **  I  have  not 
the  honour  to  know  you,  but  your  discourse  is  a 
littie  mysterions,  and  seems  to  require  some  expla- 
nation. The  person  yen  are  pleased  to  treat  so 
cavalierly  is  a  gentleman  of  some  consequence  in 
the  community ;  and,  for  aught  you  know,  I  ma^ 
also  have  my  particular  reasons  for  defending  his 

character '     **  If  I  was  not  convinced  of  the 

contrary,"  observed  the  other,  **  I  should  not  have 
gone  so  fiir — "  **  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  raising  his  voice,  **  you  have  gone  too  fhr 
in  hazarding  such  reflections — ." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  my  uncle ;  who  asked 
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peerisUy,  if  he  was  Don  Quixote  enough  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  throw  down  his  gauntlet  as  cham- 
pion for  a  man  who  had  treated  him  with  snch  un- 
gratefdl  neglect?  "For  my  part,"  added  he,  "I 
shall  never  quarrel  with  you  again  upon  this  suh- 
ject ;  and  what  I  have  said  now  has  been  suggested 
as  much  by  my  regard  for  you,  as  by  my  contempt 
of  him — "  Mr.  Serle  then,  pulling  off  his  spectacles, 
eyed  uncle  very  earnestly,  saying,  in  a  mitigated 
tone,  **  Surely  I  am  much  obliged — Ah  Mr.  Bramble, 
I  now  recollect  your  features,  though  I  have  not 
seen  yon  these  many  years."  **We  might  have 
been  less  strangers  to  one  another,"  answered  the 
squire,  **  if  oar  correspondence  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  oc- 
casioned by  this  very — ,  But  no  matter — Mr.  Serle, 
I  esteem  your  character ;  and  my  friendship,  such 
as  it  is,  yon  may  freely  command."  **  The  offer  is 
too  agreeable  to  be  declined,"  said  he ;  **  I  embrace 
it  very  cordially ;  and,  as  the  first  fhiits  of  it,  re- 
quest that  you  will  chan^  this  subject,  which  with 
me,  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  delicacy." 

My  uncle  owned  he  was  in  the  right,  and  the 
discourse  took  a  more  general  turn.  Mr.  Serle 
passed  the  evening  with  us  at  our  lodgings ;  and 
appeared  to  be  intelligent,  and  even  entertaining, 
bat  his  disposition  was  rather  of  a  melancholy  hue. 
My  uncle  says  he  is  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  and 
unquestioned  probity ;  that  his  fortune,  which  was 
originally  small,  has  been  greatly  hurt  by  a  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  generosity,  which  he  has  often 
displayed,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  discretion,  in 
favour  of  worthless  individuals.  That  he  had 
rescued  Paunceford  from  the  lowest  distress,  when 
he  was  bankrupt  both  in  means  and  reputation. 
That  he  had  espoused  his  interests  with  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  broke  with  several  Mends,  and  even 
drawn  his  sword  against  my  ancle,  who  had  par- 
ticular reasons  for  questioninff  the  moral  character 
of  the  said  Paunceford.  ThaX,  without  Serle*s 
countenance  and  assistance,  the  other  never  coidd 
have  embraced  the  opportunity,  wMch  has  raised 
him  to  this  pinnacle  of  wealth.  That  Pauncdbrd, 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  success,  had  written, 
from  abroad,  letters  to  different  correspondents, 
owning  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Serle,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  acknowledgment,  and  declaring  he  con- 
sidered himself  only  as  a  factor  for  the  occasions  of 
hi?  best  friend.  That,  without  doubt,  he  had  made 
declarations  of  the  same  nature  to  his  benefactor 
himseli^  though  this  last  was  always  silent  and 
reserved  on  the  subject ;  but,  for  some  years,  those 
tropes  and  fibres  of  rhetoric  had  been  disused. 
That  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  had  been 
lavish  in  his  caresses  to  Mr.  Serle,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  and  pressed  him  to  make  it  his  own. 
That  he  had  overwhelmed  him  with  general  pro- 
fessions, and  affected  to  express  the  warmest  regard 
for  him,  in  company  of  their  common  acquaintance ; 
so  that  everybody  believed  his  gratitude  was  as 
liberal  as  his  fortune ;  and  some  went  so  fieir  as  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Serle  on  both. 

^1  this  time  Paunceford  carefully  and  artfully 
avoided  particular  discussions  with  his  old  patron, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  drop  the  most  distant 
hint  of  balancing  the  account  of  obligation.  That, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  his  feelings  could  not  but 
resent  this  shocking  return  for  Hi  his  kindness; 
and,  therefore,  he  withdrew  himself  fhmi  the  con- 
nexion, without  coming  to  the  least  explanation,  or 
speaking  a  syllable  on  die  subject  to  any  living 


soul ;  so  that  now  their  oorTespoiidenoe  is  redneed 
to  a  slight  salute  with  the  hat,  when  they  chance  to 
meet  in  any  public  place ;  an  accident  that  larriy 
happens,  for  their  walks  lie  different  ways.  Mr. 
Paunceford  lives  in  a  palace,  feeds  upon  dainties,  it 
arrayed  in  sumptuous  apparel,  appean  in  ail  the 
pomp  of  equipage,  and  passes  his  time  amnog  the 
nobles  of  the  land.  Seiie  lodges  in  Stall-street,  up 
two  pair  of  stairs  backwards,  walks  a  foot  in  a  Bath 
rug,  eats  for  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  drinks 
water  as  a  preservative  against  the  gout  and  graveL 
— Mark  the  vicissitude.  Paunceford  cmoe  resided 
in  a  garret;  where  he  subsisted  upon  sheep's  trotters 
and  cow-heel,  Arom  which  commons  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  table  of  Serle,  that  ever  abounded  with 
good  cheer,  until  want  of  economy  and  retentioa 
reduced  him  to  a  slender  annuity  in  his  deelioe  of 
jrears,  that  scarce  affords  the  hare  necessaries  of 
life.  Paunceford,  however,  does  him  the  honour  to 
speak  of  him  still  with  uncommon  regard ;  and  to 
declare  what  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  ooa- 
tribute  in  eny  shape  to  his  convenience.  *'Bat  jc« 
know,"  he  never  &ils  to  add,  **  he's  a  shy  kind  of  a 
man, — and  then  such  a  perfect  philosopher,  that  he 
looks  upon  all  8i^>erflaities  with  the  most  sovereign 
contempt" 

Having  given  you  this  sketch  of  Squire  Paunce- 
ford, I  need  not  make  any  comment  on  bis  cha- 
racter, but  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  yoor  own 
reflection ;  from  which,  I  dare  say,  it  will  meet 
with  as  little  quarter  as  it  has  found  with 

Tours  always, 
BUh,  If  ay  10.  J.  MELFOR  I> 

To  Mrs.  Mart  Jones,  at  BramUeUm  Hall 

Dear  Mou<t, — ^We  are  all  upon  the  viug^-Hey 
for  London,  girl! — Fecks  1  we  have  be«:i  kng 
enough  here ;  for  we're  all  turned  tipcey  turvey. — 
Mistress  has  excarded  Sir  Ulic  for  kicking  of 
Chowder ;  and  I  have  sent  O  Frizale  away,  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear. — Tyc  shown  him  how  little  I  minded 
his  tinsy  and  his  long  tail. — ^A  fellor,  who  would 
think  for  to  go  for  to  offer  to  take  up  with  a  dirty 
trollep  under  my  nose.  I  ketched  him  in  the  very 
&ct,  coming  out  of  the  house-maid's  garret ; — ^but 
I  have  gi'en  the  dirty  slut  a  siserary.  O  MoUy ! 
the  sarvants  at  Bath  are  devils  in  garnet  They 
lite  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Herea  nothing  but 
ginketting,  and  wasting,  and  thieving,  and  trickiag, 
and  trigging;  and  then  they  are  never  cootent 
They  won't  suffer  the  squire  and  mistress  to  suy 
any  longer,  because  they  have  been  already  aboTe 
three  weeks  in  the  house,  and  they  look  for  a 
couple  of  ginne^s  a  piece  at  our  going  away ;  and 
this  is  a  parquisite  they  expect  every  month  in  the 
season,  being  as  how  no  fiunily  has  a  right  to  stav 
longer  than  four  weeks  in  the  same  lodgings ;  and 
so  the  cuck  swears  she  will  pin  the  duh-clout  to 
mistress's  tail,  and  the  house-maid  vows  shell  put 
cow-itch  in  master's  bed,  if  so  be  he  don't  discamp 
without  fiirder  ada  I  don't  blame  them  for  makiog 
the  most  of  their  market,  in  the  way  of  vails  and 
pan^uisites;  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say  I  am  a  tail- 
carrier,  or  ever  brought  a  poor  sarvant  into  trouble; 
— but  then  they  ought  to  have  some  conscience  io 
vronging  those  that  be  sarvants  like  themselves.— 
For  you  must  no,  Molly,  I  missed  three  quarten  of 
blond  lace,  and  a  remnant  of  muslin,  and  my  silver 
thimble,  which  was  the  gift  of  true  love ;  tbey  werr 
all  in  my  work  basket,  that  I  left  upon  the  table  m 
the  sarvant's  hall,  when  mistress's  bell  rung;  but  if 
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thej  had  been  noder  lock  and  kay,  twonld  have 
been  all  the  same,  for  there  are  double  kays  to  all 
the  locks  in  Bath ;  and  the  j  say  as  how  the  very 
teeth  an't  safe  in  yoar  head,  if  you  sleep  with  your 
mouth  open.  And  so,  says  I  to  myself,  them  mings 
cmtld  not  go  without  Aanof,  and  so  Fll  watch  their 
waters;  and  so  I  did  with  a  vitness — ^for  then  it  was 
I  found  Bett  consamed  with  O  Frizzle.  And  as  the 
CQck  had  thrown  her  slush  at  me,  because  I  had 
taken  part  with  Chowder,  when  he  fit  with  the 
turospit,  I  resolved  to  make  a  clear  kitchen,  and 
throw  some  of  her  fat  into  the  fire.  I  ketched  the 
charewonuin  going  out  with  her  load  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  she  thought  I  was  up,  and  brought  her 
to  mistress  with  her  whole  cargo.  Marry,  what 
do'st  think  she  had  got  in  the  name  of  God  ?  Her 
buckets  were  foaming  full  of  our  best  beer,  and  her 
lap  was  stuffed  with  a  cold  tongue,  part  of  a  buttock 
of  beef,  half  a  turkey,  and  a  swinging  lump  of 
butter,  and  the  matter  of  ten  moulded  handles,  that 
had  scarce  ever  been  lit  The  cuck  brazened  it 
out,  and  said,  it  was  her  rite  to  rummage  the  pantry, 
and  she  was  ready  for  to  go  before  the  mare ;  that 
he  had  been  her  potticary  many  years,  and  would 
never  think  of  hurting  a  poor  sarvant,  for  giving 
away  the  scraps  of  the  kitchen.  I  went  another 
way  to  work  with  Madam  Betty,  because  she  had 
been  saucy,  and  called  me  skandelus  names ;  and 
said  O  Frizzle  could'nt  abide  me,  and  twenty  other 
odorous  fidsehoods.  I  got  a  varrant  from  the  mare, 
and  her  box  being  sarched  by  the  constable,  my 
things  came  out  sure  enuff ;  besides  a  full  pound  of 
vax  candles,  and  a  nite-cap  of  mistress,  that  I  could 
sware  to  on  my  cruperal  oa£  O !  then  Madam 
Mopstick  came  upon  her  merry  bones ;  and  as  the 
squire  wouldn't  hare  of  a  pursecution,  she  escaped 
a  skewering ;  but,  the  longest  day  she  has  to  live, 
she'll  remember  your  Humble  servant, 
Baih,  May  15.  WINEPRED  JENKINS. 

If  the  hind  should  come  again,  before  we  begone, 
pray  send  me  the  shift  and  apron,  with  the  vite 
gallow  nianky  shoes,  which  you'll  find  in  my 
pillober.     Service  to  Saul 


To  Sir  Watexh  Phillips,  Bart  of  Jesus  CofL  Oxon. 

You  are  in  the  right,  dear  Phillips ;  I  don't  ex- 
pect regular  answers  to  every  letter — I  know  a 
college  life  is  too  circumscribed  to  afford  materials 
for  such  quick  returns  of  communication.  For  my 
part,  I  am  continually  shifting  the  scene,  and  sur- 
rounded with  new  objects,  some  of  which  are 
striking  enough.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  my 
journal  for  ^our  amusement;  and  though,  in  all 
appearance,  it  will  not  treat  of  very  important  or 
interesting  particulars,  it  may  prove,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  nninstructive  and  uneutertaining. 

The  music  and  entertainments  of  Bath  are  over 
for  this  season ;  and  all  our  gay  birds  of  passage 
have  taken  their  flight  to  Bristol- well,  Tunbridge, 
Brighthelmstone,  Scarborough,  Harrowgate,  &c 
Not  a  soul  is  seen  in  this^place,  but  a  few  broken- 
winded  parsons,  waddling  like  so  many  crows 
along  the  North  Parade.  There  is  always  a  great 
show  of  the  clergy  at  Bath ;  none  of  your  thin, 
puny,  yellow,  hectic  figures,  exhausted  with  ab- 
stinence and  hard  study,  labouring  under  the  morbi 
eruditontm;  but  great  overgrown  dignitaries  and 
rectors,  with  rubicund  noses  and  gouty  ancles,  or 
brood  bloated  faces,  dragging  along  great  swag 
beUiei^  the  emblems  of  sloth  and  indigestion. 


Now  we  are  upon  the  snlject  of  nanons,  I  matt 
tell  you  a  ludicrous  adventure,  which  was  achieved 
the  other  day  by  Tom  Eastgate,  whom  you  may 
remember  on  the  foundation  of  Queen's.  He  had 
been  very  assiduous  to  pin  himself  upon  George 
Prankley,  who  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Christ-Church,  knowing  the  said  Prankley  was 
heir  to  a  considerable  estate,  and  would  have  the 
advowson  of  a  good  living,  the  incumbent  of  which 
was  very  old  and  infirm.  He  studied  his  passions, 
and  flattered  them  so  effectually,  as  to  become  his 
companion  and  counsellor ;  and  at  last  obtained  of 
him  a  promise  of  the  presentation,  when  the  living 
should  fidL  Pranklev,  on  his  uncle's  death,  quitted 
Oxford,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
fashionable  world  at  London;  from  whence  he 
came  lately  to  Bath,  where  he  has  been  exhibiting 
himself  among  the  bucks  and  gamesters  of  the 
place.  Eastgate  followed  him  hither ;  but  he  should 
not  have  Quitted  him  for  a  moment,  at  his  first 
emerging  mto  life.  He  ought  to  have  known  he 
was  a  fantastic,  foolish,  fickle  fellow,  who  would 
forget  his  college  attachments  the  moment  they 
ceased  appealing  to  his  senses.  Tom  met  with  a 
cold  reception  from  his  old  friend ;  and  was,  more- 
over, informed,  that  he  had  promised  the  living  to 
another  man,  who  had  a  vote  in  the  county,  where 
he  proposed  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  at  the  next 
general  election.  He  now  remembered  nothing  of 
Eastgate,  but  the  freedoms  he  had  used  to  take 
with  him,  while  Tom  had  quietly  stood  his  butt, 
with  an  eye  to  the  benefice ;  and  those  freedoms 
he  began  to  repeat  in  common-place  sarcasms  on 
his  person  and  his  cloth,  which  he  uttered  in  the 
pubUc  coffee-house,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  But  he  was  egregiously  mistaken  in 
giving  his  own  wit  credit  for  that  tameness  of  East- 
gate,  which  had  been  entirely  owing  to  prudential 
considerations.  These  being  now  removed,  he  re- 
torted his  repartee  with  interest,  and  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  turning  the  laugh  upon  the  aggressor  t 
who,  losing  his  temper,  called  him  names,  and 
asked,  Jf  he  knew  wlum  he  talked  to  f  After  much 
altercation,  Prankley,  shaking  his  cane,  bid  him 
hold  his  tongue,  otherwise  he  would  dust  his  cassock 
for  him.  '*  I  have  no  pretensions  to  such  a  yarlet," 
said  Tom,  **  but  if  you  should  do  me  that  office, 
and  overheat  yourself^  I  have  here  a  good  oaken 
towel  at  your  service." 

Prankley  was  equally  incensed  and  confounded 
at  this  reply.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  took 
him  aside  towards  the  wmdow,  and,  pointing  to  the 
clump  of  firs  on  Clerkendown,  asked  in  a  whisper, 
if  he  had  spirit  enough  to  meet  him  there,  with  a 
case  of  pistols,  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning? 
Eastgate  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  with  a 
steady  countenance,  assured  him,  he  would  not 
fail  to  give  him  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  he 
mentioned.  So  saying,  he  retired ;  and  the  chal- 
lenger staid  some  time  in  manifest  agitation.  In 
the  morning  Eastgate,  who  knew  his  man,  and  had 
taken  his  resolution,  went  to  Prankley's  lodgings, 
and  roused  him  by  five  o'clock, 

The  squire,  in  all  probability,  cursed  his  punctu- 
ality in  his  heart,  but  he  affected  to  talk  big ;  and 
having  prepared  his  artillery  over-night,  they 
crossed  the  water  at  the  end  of  the  South  Parade. 
In  their  process  up  the  hill,  Prankley  often  eyed 
the  parson,  m  hopes  of  perceiving  some  reluctance 
in  his  countenance;  but  as  no  such  marks  ap- 
peared, he  attempted  to  intimidate  him  by  word  of 
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moath.  ''If  these  flints  do  their  office,"  said  he, 
m  do  thy  bosiness  in  a  few  minutes."  ''I  desire 
you  will  ao  your  best,"  replied  the  other;  **for  my 
part,  I  come  not  here  to  trifle.  Our  lives  are  in 
the  hands  of  Grod ;  and  one  of  us  already  totters  on 
the  brink  of  eternity."  This  remark  seemed  to 
make  some  impression  upon  the  squire,  who  changed 
countenance,  and  with  a  fiinltering  accent  observed, 
*'  That  it  ill  became  a  clergyman  to  be  concerned 
in  quarrels  and  bloodshed."  ''Your  insolence  to 
me,  said  Eaatgate,  "I  should  have  bore  with 
patience,  had  not  you  cast  the  most  infamous  reflec- 
tions upon  my  order,  the  honour  of  which  I  think 
myself  in  duty  bound  to  maintain,  even  at  the 
expense  of  my  heart's  blood ;  and  surely  it  can  be 
no  crime  to  put  out  of  the  world  a  profligate  wretch, 
without  any  sense  of  principle,  morabty,  or  reli- 
gion." "  Thou  mayest  take  away  my  life,"  cried 
Prankley,  in  great  perturbation,  "  but  don't  go  to 
murder  my  character — ^Whatl  hast  got  no  con- 
science?" "My  conscience  is  perfectly  quiet," 
replied  the  other ;  "  and  now.  Sir,  we  are  upon  the 
spot — Take  your  ground  as  near  as  you  please; 
prime  your  pistol;  and  the  Lord,  of  his  mfinite 
mercy,  have  compassion  upon  your  miserable  soul!" 

Tms  ejaculation  he  pronounced  in  a  loud  solemn 
tone,  with  his  hat  of^  and  his  eyes  lifted  up ;  ^en 
drawing  a  large  horse  pistol,  he  presented,  and  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  action.  Prankley  took  his 
distance,  and  endeavoured  to  prime ;  but  his  hand 
shook  with  such  violence,  that  he  found  this  opera- 
tion impracticable.  His  antagonist,  seeing  how  it 
was  vrith  him,  offered  his  assistance,  and  advanced 
for  that  purpose ;  when  the  poor  squire,  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen, 
desired  the  action  might  be  deferred  till  next  day, 
as  he  had  not  settled  his  affairs.  "  I  ha'n*t  made 
my  will,"  said  he ;  **  my  sisters  are  not  provided 
for;  and  I  just  now  recollect  an  old  promise,  which 
my  conscience  tells  me  I  ought  to  perform — ^1*11 
first  convince  thee,  that  I'm  not  a  wretch  without 
principle,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  my  life,  which  thou  seemest  to  tiiirst  after 
eagerly." 

Eastgate  understood  the  hint ;  and  told  him,  that 
one  day  should  break  no  squares ;  adding,  "  God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  the  means  of  hindering  you 
from  acting  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  duti- 
ful brother."  By  virtue  of  this  cessation,  they 
returned  peaceably  together.  Prankley  forthwith 
made  out  the  presentation  of  the  hving,  and 
delivered  it  to  Eastgate,  telling  him,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  now  settled  his  afnirs,  and  was  ready 
to  attend  him  to  the  flr  ^ve ;  but  Tom  declared 
he  could  not  think  of  lifting  his  hand  against  the 
life  of  so  great  a  benef^tor.  He  did  more.  When 
they  next  met  at  the  coffee-house,  he  asked  pardon 
of  Mr.  Prankley,  if  in  his  passion  he  had  said  any 
thin^  to  give  him  offence ;  and  the  squire  was  so 
gracious  as  to  forgive  him  with  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  declaring  that  he  did  not  like  to  be 
at  variance  with  an  old  college  companion.  Next 
day,  however,  he  left  Bath  abruptly;  and  then 
Eastgate  told  me  all  these  particulan,  not  a  little 
pleawd  with  the  effects  of  his  own  sagacihr,  by 
which  he  has  secured  a  living  worth  16o£  per 
annum. 

Of  my  uncle  I  have  nothing  at  present  to  say; 
but  that  we  set  out  to-morrow  for  London  en/amiue. 
He  and  the  ladies,  with  the  maid  and  Chowder  in 
a  coach ;  I  and  the  man-servant  a-horseback.  The 


particulars  of  our  journey  yon  shall  hate  m  nj 

next,  provided  no  accident  happens  to  prenot 

yours  ever, 
Bath,  May  17. 


J.  MELFOIDl 


To  Db.  Lewis. 


Dear  Dick, — ^I  shall  to-morrow  set  out  fv 
London,  where  I  have  bespoke  lodgings  at  Mn 
Norton's  in  Golden-square.  Although  I  am  bo 
admirer  of  Bath,  I  shall  leave  it  with  regret ;  l»- 
cause  I  must  part  with  some  old  fKends,  whom,  is 
all  probability,  I  shall  never  see  again.  In  tb 
course  of  coffee-house  conversation,  I  had  ofte& 
heard  very  extraordinary  enoomioms  passed  od  the 

performances  of  Mr.  T ,  a  gentleman  resdict 

in  this  place,  who  paints  landscapes  for  his  amast- 
'ment  As  I  hare  no  great  confidence  in  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  coffee-house  connoisseDrs,  mi 
never  received  much  pleasure  tttna  this  braneb  d 
the  art,  those  general  praises  made  no  impresna 
at  all  on  my  curiosity ;  but,  at  the  request  of  a  pl^ 
ticular  fHend,  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  puts 
which  had  been  so  warmly  commended.  I  most 
own  I  am  no  judge  of  painting,  though  very  fcaid 
of  pictures.  I  don't  ima^ne  that  my  senses  vooU 
play  me  so  fSdse,  as  to  betray  me  into  admiratioD  ci 
any  Aing  that  was  very  bad ;  but,  true  it  is,  I  have 
often  overlooked  capital  beauties,  in  pieces  of  ex- 
traordinary merit  If  I  am  not  t(«tally  devoid  of 
taste,  however,  this.young  gentleman  of  Bath  is  tbe 
best  landscape  painter  now  living:  I  was  struck 
with  his  permrmances  in  such  a  manner  as Ihad 
never  been  by  painting  before.  His  trees  not  oqjt 
have  a  richness  of  fbhage,  and  warmth  of  coloar- 
ing,  which  delights  the  view ;  but  also  a  certaia 
magnificence  in  the  disposition,  and  spirit  in  the 
expression,  which  I  cannot  describe.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  ehiaro  Mcuro,  or  light  and  shadov, 
especially  gleams  of  sunshine,  is  altogether  vooder- 
ful,  both  in  the  contrivance  and  execution ;  and  he 
is  so  happy  in  his  perspective,  and  marking  his 
distances  at  sea,  by  a  progressive  series  of  ships. 
vessels,  capes,  and  promontories,  that  I  could  ac^ 
help  thinkmg  I  had  a  distant  view  of  thirty  leagaa 
upon  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  If  there  is 
any  taste  for  ingenuity  left  in  a  degenerate  age,  M 
sinking  into  barbarism,  this  artist,  I  apprehend,  «iil 
make  a  capital  figure,  as  soon  as  his  works  sic 
known. 

Two  days  ago,  I  was  fiivoured  with  a  viat  hr 
Mr^Fitzowen ,  who,  with  great  formality,  solicited 
my  vote  and  interest  at  Sie  general  election.  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  shock^  at  the  oonfideDo; 
of  this  man ;  though  it  was  remarkable,  considerifif 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  me  on  a  fonB<r 
occasion.  These  visits  are  mere  matter  of  foiv< 
which  a  candidate  makes  to  every  elector,  even  v> 
those  who,  he  knows,  are  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
his  competitor,  lest  he  should  expose  himself  to  th« 
imputation  of  pride,  at  a  time  when  it  is  expected 
he  should  appear  humble.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing 
so  abject  as  die  behaviour  of  a  man  canvassmg  for 
a  seat  in  parliament  This  mean  prostralioo  (to 
borough  electors  especially)  has,  I  imagine,  contti- 
bttted  m  a  great  measure  to  raise  that  spirit  of  ii^ 
solence  among  the  vulgar,  which,  like  the  dev^ 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  lay.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  was  in  some  confusion  at  the  effirooterr  d 
Fitzowen ;  but  I  soon  recollected  myself  sad  told 
him,  I  had  not  yet  determined  for  whom  I  diodd 
give  my  vote,  nor  whether  I  should  give  it  for  any 
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Tbe  tnitb  is,  I  look  upon  both  candidates  in  the  same 
light ;  and  should  think  myself  a  traitor  to  the  con- 
stitution of  my  country,  ii  I  Toted  for  either.  If 
every  elector  would  bring  the  same  consideration 
home  to  his  conscience,  we  should  not  have  such 

reason  to  exclaim  against  the  venality  of  p ^ts. 

But  we  are  all  a  pack  of  venal  and  corrupted  rascals ; 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honesty,  and  all  tenderness  of 
character,  that,  in  a  little  time,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, nothing  will  be  in&mous  but  virtue  and 
public  spirit. 

G.  H ,  who  is  really  an  enthusiast  in  patri- 
otism, and  represented  the  capital  in  several  suc- 
cessive parliaments,  declared  to  me  t'other  day, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  lived  above 
thirty  years  in  the  city  of  London,  and  dealt  in  the 
way  of  commerce  with  all  the  citizens  of  note  in 
their  turns ;  but  that,  as  he  should  answer  to  God, 
he  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  found 
above  three  or  four  whom  he  could  call  thoroughly 
honest ;  a  declaration,  which  was  rather  mortifying 
than  surprising  to  me,  who  have  found  so  few  men 
of  worth  in  the  course  of  my  acquaintance,  that 
they  serve  only  as  exceptions ;  which,  in  the  gram- 
marian's phrase,  confirm  and  prove  a  general 
canon.  I  know  you  will  say,  G.  H saw  im- 
perfectly through  the  mist  of  prejudice,  and  I  am 
rankled  by  the  spleen.  Perhaps  you  are  partly 
in  the  right  i  for  I  have  perceived  that  my 
opinion  of  mankind,  like  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter, rises  and  fiUls  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  weather. 

Pray  settle  accounts  with  Barnes ;  take  what 
money  of  mine  is  in  his  hands,  and  give  him-  ac- 
quittance.— If  yon  think  Davis  has  stock  or  credit 
enough  to  do  justice  to  the  farm,  ^ve  him  a  dis- 
charge for  the  rent  that  is  due :  This  will  animate 
his  industry ;  for  I  know  that  nothing  is  so  dis- 
couraging to  a  farmer,  as  the  thoughts  of  being  in 
arrears  with  his  landlord.  He  becomes  dispirited, 
•nd  neglects  his  labour ;  and  so  the  farm  goes  to 
wreck.  Tabby  has  been  clamouring  for  some  days 
about  the  lamVs  skin  which  Williams  the  hind 
hegged  of  me  when  he  was  last  at  Bath.  Prithee 
tak«  it  back,  paying  the  fellow  the  full  value  of  it, 
that  I  may  have  some  peace  in  my  own  house ;  and 
let  him  keep  his  own  counsel,  if  he  means  to  keep 
his  place.  O !  I  shall  never  presume  to  despise  or 
censure  any  poor  man  for  steering  himseu  to  be 
henpecked;  conscious  how  I  mysefifam  obliged  to 
truckle  to  a  domestic  demon  ;  even  though,  blessed 
he  (rod,  she  is  not  yoked  with  me  for  life,  in  the 
matrimonial  waggon.  She  has  quarrelled  with  the 
servants  of  the  house  about  vails ;  and  such  intoler- 
able scolding  ensued  on  both  sides,  that  I  have  been 
fain  to  appease  the  cook  and  chambermud  by 
stealth.  C^'t  you  find  some  poor  gentleman  of 
Wales,  to  take  this  precious  commodity  off  the 
hands  of  yours, 

Bath.  May  19.  M.  BRAMBLE. 

To  Dr.  Lbwis. 
Dr.  IjEwis  — Give  me  leaf  to  tell  you,  methinks 
you  mought  employ  your  talons  better,  than  to  en- 
eourage  servants  to  pillage  their  masters.  I  find  by 
GwyUim,  that  Yilluuns  hiasgot  my  skin ;  for  which 
He  is  an  impotent  rascaL  He  has  not  only  got  mj 
skin,  but,  moreover,  my  butter-milk  to  mtten  his 
pigs  ;  and,  I  suppose,  the  next  thing  he  gets,  will 
be  my  pad  to  carry  his  daughter  to  church  and 
fair :  Roger  gets  this,  and  Roger  gets  that ;  but  I'd 


have  you  to  know,  I  won't  be  rogered  at  this  rate 
by  any  ragmatical  fellow  in  the  kingdom — ^And  I 
am  surprised,  Docter  Lews,  you  would  offer  to  put 
my  afiairs  in  composition  with  the  refuge  and  skim 
of  the  hearth.  I  have  toiled  and  moyl^  to  a  good 
purpuss,  for  the  advantage  of  Matt's  family,  if  I 
can  t  saSe  as  much  owl  as  will  make  me  an  under- 
petticoat  As  for  the  butter-milk,  ne'er  a  pig  in 
the  parish  shall  thrust  his  snout  in  it,  with  my  good 
will.  There's  a  fiunous  physician  at  the  Hot  Well, 
that  prescribes  it  to  his  patience,  when  the  casc  '» 
consumptive ;  and  the  Scots  and  Irish  have  begun 
to  drink  it  already,  in  such  quantities,  that  there  is 
not  a  drop  left  for  the  hogs  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bristol,  m  have  our  butter-milk 
barelled  up,  and  sent  twice  a-week  to  Aber^nny, 
where  it  may  be  sold  for  a  halfpenny  the  quart ; 
and  so  Roger  may  carry  his  pigs  to  another  market 
I  hope,  Docter,  you  will  not  go  to  put  anj  more 
such  phims  in  my  brother's  head,  to  the  prejndici 
of  my  pockat;  but  rather  give  me  some  raisins 
(which  hitherto  you  have  not  done)  to  subscribe 
myself  your  humble  servant, 


Bath,  May  19. 


TAB.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Sir  Watkin  Philufs,  ofJesug  College,  Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips, — ^Without  wuting  for  your  an- 
swer to  my  last,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of 
our  journey  to  London,  which  has  not  been  wholly 
barren  of  adventure.  Tuesday  last,  the  squire 
took  his  place  in  a  hired  coach  and  four,  accom- 
panied b^  his  sister  and  mine,  and  Mrs.  Tabby's 
maid,  Winifred  Jenkins,  whose  province  it  was  to 
support  Chowder  on  a  cushion  in  her  lap.  I  could 
scarce  refrain  from  laughing,  when  I  looked  into 
the  vehicle,  and  saw  that  animal  sitting  opposite  to 
my  uncle,  like  any  other  passenger.  The  squire, 
ashamed  of  his  situation,  blushed  to  the  eyes ;  and, 
calling  to  the  postillions  to  drive  on,  pulled  the 
glass  up  in  my  face.  I,  and  his  servant  Jdim 
Thomas,  attended  him  on  horseback. 

Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred,  till  we  ar- 
rived on  the  edge  of  Marlborough  Downs.  There 
one  of  the  fore  horses  fell,  in  going  down  hill  at  a 
round  trot ;  and  the  postillion  behind,  endeavouring 
to  stop  the  carriage,  pulled  it  on  one  side  into  a 
deep  rut,  where  it  was  fairly  overturned.  I  had 
rode  on  about  two  hundred  yards  before;  but, 
hearing  a  loud  scream,  galloped  back  and  dis- 
mountid,  to  give  what  assistance  was  in  my  power. 
When  I  looked  into  the  coach,  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  but  the  nether  end  of  Jenkins,  who  was 
kicking  her  heels  and  squalling  with  great  vocifer- 
ation. All  of  a  sudden,  my  uncle  thurst  up  his 
bare  pate,  and  bolted  through  the  window,  as 
nimble  as  a  grasshopper,  having  made  use  of  poor 
Win's  postenors  as  a  step  to  rise  in  his  ascent — 
The  man,  who  had  likewise  quitted  his  horse* 
dragged  this  forlorn  damsel,  more  dead  than 
alive,  through  the  same  opening.  Then  Mr. 
Bramble,  piUling  the  door  off  its  hinges  with  a 
jerk,  laid  hold  on  Liddy's  arm,  and  brought  her  to 
the  light,  very  much  frighted,  but  Uttle  hurt  It 
fell  to  my  share  to  deliver  our  aunt  Tabitha,  who 
had  lost  her  cap  in  the  struggle ;  and,  being  rather 
more  than  half  frantic  wiui  rage  and  terror,  was 
no  bad  representation  of  one  cf  the  sister  Airies 
that  guard  the  gates  of  helL  She  expressed  no  sort 
of  concern  for  her  brother,  who  ran  about  in  the 
cold,  without  his  periwig,  and  worked  with  the  most 
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astooiahing  agility,  in  helping  to  disentangle  the 
hoTKS  from  the  carriage.  But  she  cried,  in  a  tone 
of  distraction,  **  Chowder!  Chowder  I  my  dear 
Chowder  I  my  poor  Chowder  b  certainly  killed  V 

This  was  not  the  case — Chowder,  after  having 
tore  my  uncle's  leg  in  the  confusion  of  the  fall,  had 
retreated  under  the  seat,  and  from  thence  the  foot- 
man drew  him  by  the  neck ;  for  which  good  office 
he  bit  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  The  fellow,  who  is 
naturally  surly,  was  so  provoked  at  this  assault, 
that  he  saluted  his  ribs  with  a  hearty  kick,  ex- 
claiming, "1>— n  the  nasty  son  of  a  bitch,  and 
them  he  belongs  to !"  A  benediction,  which  was 
by  no  means  lost  upon  the  implacable  virago  his 
mistress.  Her  brother,  however,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  retire  into  a  peasant's  house,  near  the  scene 
of  action,  where  his  head  and  her's  were  covered, 
and  poor  Jenkins  had  a  fit  Our  next  care  was  to 
apply  some  sticking  plaster  to  the  wound  in  his  leg, 
which  Exhibited  the  impression  of  Chowder^s  teeth ; 
but  he  never  opened  his  lips  against  the  delinquent 
Mrs.  Tabby,  alarmed  at  this  scene,  **You  say 
nothing,  Matt,"  cried  she,  **  but  I  know  your  mind, 
— I  know  the  spite  you  have  to  that  poor  unfortu- 
nate animal !  I  know  ^on  intend  to  take  his  life 
away  r*  **You  are  mistaken,  upon  my  honour!'* 
replied  the  squire,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  **  I  should 
be  incapable  of  harbouring  any  such  cruel  design 
against  an  object  so  amiable  and  inoffensive ;  even 
if  he  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  your  favourite." 

John  Thomas  was  not  so  delicate.  The  fellow, 
whether  really  alarmed  for  his  life,  or  instigated  by 
the  desire  of  revenge,  came  in,  and  bluntly  demanded 
that  the  dog  should  be  put  to  death ;  on  the  suppo^ 
sition,  that,  if  ever  he  should  run  mad  hereaiter, 
he,  who  had  been  bit  by  him,  would  be  infected. 
My  uncle  calmly  argued  upon  the  absurdity  of  his 
opinion,  observmg,  that  he  himself  was  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  would  certainly  take  the 
precaution  he  proposed,  if  he  was  not  sure  he  ran 
no  risk  of  infection.  Nevertheless  Thomas  con- 
tinued obstinate ;  and,  at  length,  declared,  that  H 
the  dog  was  not  shot  immediately,  he  himself  would 
be  his  executioner.  This  declaration  opened  the 
floodgates  of  Tabby's  eloquence,  which  would 
have  shamed  the  first-rate  oratress  of  fiillingsgat^*. 
The  footman  retorted  in  the  same  style ;  and  the 
squire  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  after  having 
prevented  me  from  giving  him  a  good  horsewhip- 
ping for  his  insolence. 

The  coach  being  adjusted,  another  difficulty  oc- 
curred— Mrs.  Tabitha  absolutely  refused  to  enter  it 
again,  unless  another  driver  could  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  the  postillion ;  who,  she  affirmed,  had 
overturned  the  carriage  from  malice  aforethought 
After  much  dispute,  the  man  resigned,  his  place 
to  a  shabby  country  fellow,  who  undertook  to  go 
as  far  as  Marlborough,  where  they  could  be  better 
provided ;  and  at  that  place  we  arrived  about  one 
o'clock,  without  farther  mipediment  Mrs.  Bramble, 
however,  found  new  matter  of  offence ;  which  in- 
deed she  had  a  particular  gjenius  for  extractins  at 
will  from  almost  every  incident  in  life.  We  had 
acarce  entered  the  room  at  Marlborough,  where 
we  staid  to  dine,  when  she  exhibited  a  formiU 
complaint  against  the  poor  fellow  who  had  su- 
perseded the  postillion.  She  said  he  was  such  a 
beggarly  rascal,  that  he  had  ne'er  a  sbkt  to  his 
back ;  and  had  the  impudence  to  shock  her  sight 
by  showing  his  posteriors,  for  which  act  of  indeli- 
cacy he  deserved  to  be  set  in  the  stocks.    Mrs. 


Winifred  Jenkins  confirmed  the  assertion,  witi 
respect  to  his  nakedness,  observing,  at  the  laiat 
time,  that  he  had  a  skin  as  fair  as  alabaster. 

**  This  is  a  heinous  offence,  indeed,"  cried  ny 
uncle,  **  let  us  hear  what  the  fellow  has  to  ssj  is 
his  own  vindication."  He  was  acoordingly  son> 
moned,  and  made  his  appearance,  which  was  equillj 
queer  and  pathetic  He  seemed  to  be  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  a  middling  size,  with  bandy  legs, 
stooping  shoulders,  high  forehead,  aandy  locks, 
pinking  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  long  chin;  but  his 
complexion  was  of  a  sickly  yellow.  His  looks 
denoted  famine ;  and  the  rags  Uiat  he  wore  could 
hardly  conceal  what  decency  requires  to  be  covemL 
My  uncle,  having  surveyed  him  attentively,  said, 
with  an  ironical  expression  in  his  conntesacee, 
**  An't  you  ashamed,  fellow,  to  ride  postillion  vith- 
out  a  shirt  to  cover  your  backside  from  the  vievof 
the  ladies  in  the  coach?"  *^  Yes,  I  am,  an'  plfase 
your  noble  honour,"  answered  the  man ;  **but  oe- 
cessity  has  no  law,  as  the  saying  is — And  more 
than  that,  it  was  an  accident— My  breeehes  cracked 
behind,  after  I  had  got  into  the  saddle — **  **  Yob  ra 
an  impudent  varlet,"  cried  Mrs.  Tabby,  **  for  pre* 
Suming  to  ride  before  persons  of  fashion  without  a 
shirt — **  **  I  am  so,  an'  please  yonr  worthy  lady  ibip,^ 
said  he;  but  I'm  a  poor  Wiltshire  lad.  1  bast 
a  shirt  in  the  world,  that  I  can  call  my  own,  Dor  a 
rag  of  clothes,  an  please  your  ladyship,  bot  vbit 
you  see — ^I  have  no  friend  nor  relation  upon  eaith 
to  help  me  out — ^I  have  had  the  fever  and  ague 
these  six  months,  and  spent  all  I  had  in  the  vorkl 
upon  doctors^  and  to  keep  soul  and  body  together : 
and,  saving  your  ladyship's  good  presence,  I  ha'ot 
broke  bread  these  four  and  twenty  hours — " 

Mrs.  Bramble,  turning  from  him,  said  she  bad 
never  seen  such  a  filthy  tatterdemalion,  and  bid  bim 
begone ;  observing,  tbiat  ho  would  fill  the  room  fall 
of  vermin.  Her  brother  darted  a  significant  gbnce 
at  her,  as  she  retired  with  Liddy  into  asotber 
apartment;  and  then  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
known  to  any  person  in  Marlborough?  When  kc 
answered,  that  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  koovn 
him  from  his  infancy,  mine  host  was  immediaieiy 
called,  and,  being  interrogated  on  the  subj«<t,  de- 
clared, that  the  young  fellow's  name  was  Uompbry 
Clinker.  That  he  had  been  a  love-begotten  babe, 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  and  put  out  appren- 
tice by  the  parish  to  a  country  blacksmith,  vbo 
died  before  the  boy's  time  was  out  That  he  bad 
for  some  worked  under  his  ostler,  as  a  helper  acd 
extra  postillion,  till  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  ague, 
which  disabled  him  from  getting  his  bread.  TbaU 
having  sold  or  pawned  ever^  thing  he  had  in  tbe 
world  for  his  cure  and  subsistence,  he  became  » 
miserable  and  shabby,  that  he  disgraced  the  sta^ 
and  was  dismissed ;  but  that  he  never  heard  aoy 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  character  in  oiba 
respects.  **  So  that  the  fellow  bemg  sick  aad  des* 
titute,"  said  my  uncle,  ^  turned  you  him  out  to  die  is 
the  streets."  "I  pay  the  poors  rate,"  replied  ibe 
other,  **  and  I  have  no  right  to  maintain  idle  n- 
grants,  either  in  sickness  or  health ;  besides,  so^ 
a  miserable  object  would  have  brought  a  diicitdii 
upon  my  house — " 

"  Ton  perceive,"  said  the  squire,  taming  to  ne, 
"our  landlord  is  a  Christian  of  bowels.  Whosfaatt 
presume  to  censure  the  morals  of  the  age,  vbea 
the  very  publicans  exhibit  sudi  examples  of  ba- 
manity  ?  Hark  ye.  Clinker,  you  are  a  most  noto- 
rious offender.    Ton  stand  convicted  of  sickDCii. 
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hunger,  wretchedness,  and  want  Bat,  as  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  pnnish  criminals,  I  will  only 
take  npon  me  the  task  of  giTing  yon  a  word  of 
td7ice--Get  a  shirt  with  all  conrenient  despatch, 
that  yoar  nakedness  may  not  henceforward  give  of- 
fence to  traTelling  gentlewomen,  especially  maidens 
in  Tears.**  • 

§0  saying,  he  put  a  guinea  into  the  hand  of  the 
poor  feUow,  who  stood  staring  at  him  in  silence, 
with  bis  mouth  wide  open,  till  the  landlord  pushed 
him  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  our  aunt  stept  into  the  coach, 
she  observed,  with  some  marks  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  postillion,  who  rode  next  to  her,  was  not  a 
shabby  wretch  like  the  ragamuffin  who  had  drove 
them  into  Marlborough.  Indeed,  the  difference 
iras  very  conspicuous.  This  was  a  smart  fellow, 
with  a  narrow  brimmed  hat,  with  gold  cording,  a 
cat  bob,  a  decent  blue  jacket,  leather  breeches,  and 
a  clean  linen  shirt,  puffed  aboye  the  waistband. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  castle  on  SpinhiU,  where 
we  lay,  this  new  postillion  was  remarkably  assidu- 
ous in  bringing  in  the  loose  parcels ;  and  at  length 
displayed  the  individoal  countenance  of  Humphij 
Clinker,  who  had  metamorphosed  himself  in  this 
manner,  by  relieving  from  pawn  part  of  his  own 
clothes,  with  the  money  he  had  received  ftx>m  Mr. 
Bramble. 

Howsoerer  pleased  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
with  such  a  &voarable  change  in  the  appearance  of 
this  poor  creature,  it  soured  on  the  stomach  of  Mrs. 
Tabby,  who  had  not  yet  digested  the  affront  of  his 
naked  skin.  She  tossed  her  nose  in  disdain,  saying, 
fibe  snppostd  her  brother  had  taken  him  into  fa- 
voor,  because  he  had  insulted  her  with  his  ob- 
scenity; that  a  fool  and  his  money-  were  soon 
parted ;  but  that  if  Malt  intended  to  take  the  fellow 
with  him  to  London,  she  would  not  go  a  foot  fur- 
ther that  way.  My  uncle  said  nothing  with  his 
tongue,  though  his  looks  were  sufficiently  expres- 
sive ;  and  next  morning  Clinker  did  not  appear,  so 
that  we  proceeded  without  farther  altercation  to 
Salthill,  where  we  proposed  to  dine.  There,  the 
first  person  that  came  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  and 
h<^an  to  adjust  the  fiMtboard,  was  no  other  than 
Hamphry  Clinker.  When  I  handed  out  Mrs. 
Bramble,  she  eyed  him  with  a  furious  look,  and 
passed  into  the  noose.  My  uncle  was  embarrassed, 
sod  asked  him  peevishly  what  had  brought  him 
hither?  The  fellow  said,  his  honour  had  been  so 
good  to  him,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  part  with 
him ;— that  he  would  follow  him  to  the  world's  end, 
and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  without  fee  or 
reward. 

Mr.  Bramble  did  not  know  whether  to  chide  or 
^gh  at  this  declaration.  He  foresaw  much  con- 
tradiction on  the  side  of  Tabby ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  the  ^ti- 
tnde  of  Clinker,  as  well  as  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  character.  **  Suppose  I  was  inclined  to  take 
yon  into  my  service,**  said  he, "  what  are  your 
qualifications?  what  are  you  good  for?"— "An* 
please  your  honour,**  answered  wis  original,  "  I  can 
read  and  write,  and  do  the  business  of  the  stable 
indifferent  well.  I  can  dress  a  horse  and  shoe  him, 
and  bleed  and  rowl  him ;  and,  as  for  the  practice 
of  sow-ffelding,  I  won't  turn  my  back  on  e'er  a 
he  in  ^e  county  of  Wilts.  Then  I  make  hogs 
puddings  and  hoh-nails,  mend  kettles,  and  tinsance- 
puu.**  Here  uncle  burst  out  a  laughing;  and 
tQ(lQired  what  other  aooomplishments  he  was  mas- 


ter o£— <*!  know  something  of  single  stick  and 
psalmody,**  proceeded  Clinker,  **  I  can  play  upon 
the  Jew*s  harp,  sing  Black-eyed  Susan,  Arthur 
O'Bradley,  and  divers  other  songs.  I  can  dance  a 
Welsh  jig,  and  Nancy  Dawson ;  wrestle  a  fkll  with 
any  lad  -of  mj  inches,  when  Fm  in  heart ;  and 
under  correction,  I  can  find  a  hare  when  your 
houour  wants  a  bit  of  game." — *'  Foregad  I  thou 
art  a  complete  fellow,"  cried  my  uncle,  still  laugh- 
ing, "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  thee  into  my 
family.  Prithee,  go  and  try  if  thou  can'st  make 
peace  with  my  sister.  Thou  hast  given  her  much 
offence,  by  showing  her  thy  naked  tail." 

Clinker  accordmgly  followed  us  into  the  room, 
cap  in  hand,  where,  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  "  May  it  please  your  ladyship's  worship," 
cried  he,  **  to  pardon  and  forgive  my  offences,  and, 
with  (jod*s  assistance,  I  shall  take  care  that  my 
tail  shall  never  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me,  to 
offend  your  ladyship  again.  So,  pray,  good  sweet, 
beautiful  lady,  take  compassion  on  a  poor  sinner. 
God  bless  your  noble  countenance ;  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  handsome  and  generous  to  bear  malice.  I 
will  serve  you  on  my  bended  knees,  by  night 
and  by  day,  by  land  and  b^  water ;  and  all  for 
the  love  and  pleasure  of  servmg  such  an  excellent 
lady^* 

This  compliment  and  htuniliation  had  some 
effect  npon  Tabbj ;  but  she  made  no  reply ;  and 
Clinker,  taking  silence  for  consent,  gave  his  attend- 
ance at  dinner.  The  fellow's  natural  awkwardness 
and  the  flutter  of  his  spirits,  were  productive  of 
repeated  blunders  in  the  course  of  his  attendance. 
At  length,  he  split  part  of  a  custard  upon  her  right 
shoulder ;  and,  starting  back,  trode  upon  Chowder 
who  set  up  a  dismal  howl.  Poor  Humphry  was 
so  disconcerted  at  this  dottble  mistake,  that  he  dropt 
the  china  dish,  which  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces ; 
then,  fiilling  down  upon  his  knees,  remained  in  that 
posture  gaping,  with  a  most  ludicrous  aspect  of 
distress.  Mrs.  Bramble  flew  to  the  dog,  and  snatch- 
ing him  in  her  arms,  presented  him  to  her  brother, 
saying,  **  This  is  all  a  concerted  scheme  a^nst 
this  unfortunate  animal,  whose  only  crime  is  its 
regard  for  me.  Here  it  is ;  kill  it  at  once ;  and  then 
you*ll  be  satisfied." 

Clinker,  hearing  these  words,  and  taking  them  in 
the  literal  acceptation,  got  up  in  some  hurry,  and, 
seizing  a  knife  from  &e  sideboard,  cried,  '*  Not 
here,  an'  please  your  ladyship.  It  will  daub  the 
room.  Give  him  to  me,  and  I'll  carry  him  into  the 
ditch  by  the  roadside."  To  this  proposal  he  re- 
ceived no  other  answer  than  a  hearty  box  on  the 
ear,  that  made  him  stagger  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  ''What!"  said  she  to  her  brother,  *'  am  I 
to  be  affh>nted  by  ewery  mangy  hound  that  you  pick 
up  in  the  highwav  ?  I  insist  upon  your  sending  this 
rascallion  about  his  business  immediately." — **  For 
God's  sake,  sister,  compose  yourself,"  said  my  uncle, 
"and  consider  that  the  poor  fellow  is  innocent  of  any 
intention  to  give  you  offence." — **  Innocent  as  the 
babe  unborn,"  cried  Humphry. — "I  see  it  plainly," 
exclaimed  this  implacable  maiden,  "he  acts  by 
Tour  direction ;  and  you  are  resolved  to  support 
him  in  his  impudence.  This  is  a  bad  return  for  all 
the  services  I  hawe  done  you ;  for  (nursing  you  in 
your  sickness,  managing  your  family,  and  keeping 
you  fhmi  ruining  yourself  by  your  own  imprudence. 
But  now  you  shall  part  with  tnat  rascal  or  me,  upon 
the  spot,  without  fiirther  loss  of  time;  and  the 
world  shall  see  whether  you  have  more  regard  for 
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your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  for  a  beggarly  fonnd- 
ling  taken  from  the  dunghill." 

Mr.  Bramble's  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  his 
teeth  to  chatter.  "  if  stated  fairly,"  said  he,  raising 
his  voice,  "  the  question  is,  -whether  I  have  spirit  to 
shake  off  an  intolerable  yoke,  by  one  effort  of  reso- 
lution, or  meanness  enough  to  do  an  act  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  to  gratify  the  rancour  of  a  capricious 
woman.  Hark  ye,  'hlis.  Tabitha  Bramble,  I  will 
now  propose  an  alternative  in  my  turn.  Either 
discani  your  four-footed  fiatvourite,  or  give  me  leave 
to  bid  you  eternally  adieu.  For  I  am  determined 
that  he  and  I  shaU  live  no  longer  under  the  same 
roof;  and  now  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  you 
may"  Thunderstruck  at  this  declaration,  she  sat 
down  in  a  comer ;  and,  after  a  pause  of  some  mi- 
nutes, "  Sure  I  don't  understand  you.  Matt,"  said 
she. — "  And  yet  I  spoke  in  plain  English,"  answered 
the  squire  with  a  peremptory  look. — "Sir,"  re- 
sumed this  virago,  effectually  humbled,  **  it  is  your 
prerogative  to  command,  and  my  duty  to  obey.  I 
can't  dispose  of  the  dog  in  this  place ;  but  if  you'll 
allow  him  to  go  in  the  coach  to  Ix>ndon,  I  give  you 
my  word  he  shall  never  trouble  you  again.' 

Her  brother,  entirely  disarmed  by  this  mild  re- 
ply, declared,  she  could  ask  him  nothing  in  reason 
that  he  would  refuse ;  adding,  "  I  hope,  sister,  you 
have  never  found  me  deficient  in  natural  affection." 
Mrs.  Tabitha  immediately  rose,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  He 
returned  her  embrace  with  great  emotion.  Liddy 
sobbed.  Win  Jenkins  cackled.  Chowder  capered, 
and  Clinker  skipped  about,  rubbing  his  hands  for 
joy  of  this  reconciliation. 

Concord  being  thus  restored,  we  finished  our 
meal  with  comfort ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at 
London,  without  having  met  with  any  other  adven- 
ture. My  aunt  seems  to  be  much  mended  by  the 
hint  she  received  from  her  brother.  She  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  remove  her  displeasure  from 
Clinker,  who  is  now  retained  as  a  footman,  and,  in 
a  day  or  two,  will  make  his  appearance  in  a  new 
suit  of  livery  ;  but  as  he  is  little  acquainted  with 
London,  we  have  taken  an  occasional  valet,  whom 
I  intend  hereafter  to  hire  as  my  own  servant  We 
lodge  in  Golden-square,  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs. 
Norton,  a  decent  sort  of  a  woman,  who  takes  great 
pains  to  make  us  all  easy.  My  uncle  proposes  to 
make  a  circuit  of  all  the  remarkable  scenes  of  this 
metropolis,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  pupils ; 
but  as  both  you  and  I  are  already  acquainted  with 
most  of  those  he  will  visit,  and  with  some  others  he 
little  dreams  of^  I  shall  only  communicate  what 
will  be  in  some  measure  new  to  jour  observation. 
Remember  me  to  our  Jesuitical  friends,  and  believe 
me  ever,  dear  knight,  Tours  affectionately, 

London,  May  24.  J.  MBLFORD. 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Doctor, — London  is  literally  new  to  me ; 
new  in  its  streets,  houses,  and  even  in  its  situation. 
As  the  Irishman  said,  **  London  is  now  gone  out  of 
towxL" — What  I  left  open  fields,  producing  hay  and 
com,  I  now  find  covered  with  streets  and  squares, 
and  palaces  and  churches.  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  eleven  thousand 
new  houses  have  been  built  in  one  quarter  of  West- 
minster, exclusive  of  what  is  dail j  added  to  other 
parts  of  this  unwieldy  metropoks.  Fimlico  and 
Knigbtsbridge  are  almost  joined  to  Chelsea  and 


Kensington ;  and,  if  this  infatuation  continoei  kt 
half  a  century,  I  suppose  the  whole  oaaxAj  d 
Middlesex  will  be  covered  with  brick. 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  for  the  credit  of  tbe 
present  age,  that  London  and  Westminster  are 
much  better  paved  and  lighted  than  they  were 
formerly.  The  new  streets  are  spacious,  regular, 
and  airy,  and  the  houses  generaUy  convenient  Th« 
bridge  at  Blackfriars  is  a  noble  monument  of  ta»te 
and  public  spirit — ^I  wonder  how  they  stninhldi 
upon  a  work  of  such  magnificence  and  ntilitj. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  improvements,  tbe 
capital  is  become  an  overp^own  monster,  whitk 
like  a  dropsical  head,  will  m  time  leave  the  bodj 
and  extremities  without  nourishment  and  support 
The  absurdity  will  appear  in  its  full  foree,  vben  vt 
consider,  that  one-sixth  part  of  the  natives  of  this 
whole  extensive  kingdom  is  crowded  withia  the 
bills  of  mortality.  What  wonder  that  our  villa^ 
are  depopulated,  and  our  farms  in  want  of  di;- 
labourers !  the  abolition  of  small  farms  is  but  coe 
cause  of  the  decrease  of  population.  Indeed,  tk 
incredible  increase  of  horses  and  black  cattk,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  luxury,  requires  a  p- 
digious  quantity  of  hay  and  grass,  which  are  nied 
and  managed  without  much  labour ;  but  a  onisbi: 
of  hands  will  always  be  wanted  for  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture,  whether  the  fanns  be 
large  or  small  The  tide  of  luxury  has  swept  ill 
the  inhabitants  from  the  open  country ;  the  poore^ 
squire,  as  well  as  the  richest  peer,  must  have  his 
house  in  town,  and  make  a  figure  with  an  extri- 
ordinary  number  of  domestics.  The  plooghbojs, 
cowherds,  and  lower  hinds,  are  debauched  aod 
seduced  by  the  appearance  and  discourse  of  those 
coxcombs  in  livery,  when  the^  make  their  saxDincf 
excursiona  They  desert  their  dirt  and  dnidgent 
and  swarm  up  to  London,  in  hopes  of  getting  io») 
service,  where  they  can  live  luxuriously,  and  vear 
fine  clothes,  without  being  obliged  to  work ;  ^ 
idleness  is  natural  to  man.  Great  numbers  of  thoe, 
being  disappointed  in  their  expectation,  hetoa* 
thieves  and  sharpers;  and  London  being  an  in- 
mense  wilderness,  in  which  there  is  neither  watch 
nor  ward  of  signification,  nor  any  order  or  police, 
affords  them  lurking-places  as  well  as  prey. 

There  are  many  causes  that  contribute  to  the 
daily  increase  of  this  enormous  mass  *,  but  they 
may  be  all  resolved  into  the  grand  source  c. 
luxury  and  corruption.  About  five-and-tvestr 
years  ago,  very  few  even  of  Che  most  opolent  citi- 
zens of  London  kept  any  equipage,  or  even  any  ff' 
vants  in  livery.  Their  tables  pioduoed  nothing  hm 
plain  boiled  and  roaated,  with  a  bottle  of  port  asdi 
tankard  of  beer.  At  present,  every  trader  in  any  d^ 
gree  of  credit,  every  broker  and  attorney,  maintjia 
a  couple  of  footmen,  a  coachman,  and  postilion.  B« 
has  his  town-house,  and  his  country-house,  his  ooichi 
and  his  post-chaise.  His  wife  and  daughters  appctrm 
the  richest  stu£b,  bespangled  with  diamonds.  The* 
frequent  the  court,  the  opera,  the  theatre,  tfid  the 
masquerade.  They  hold  assemblies  at  their  ova 
houses ;  they  make  sumptuous  entertainments,  ti» 
treat  with  the  richest  wines  of  Bourdeaox,  Bar- 
gundy,  and  Champagne.  The  substantial  tradesDio. 
who  was  wont  to  pass  his  evenings  at  the  alehooae 
for  fonrpence-halfpenny,  now  spends  three  shillinp 
at  the  tavern,  while  his  wilfe  keeps  card-tabl»  tt 
home ;  she  must  also  have  fine  clothes,  her  chaise. 
or  pad,  with  countiy  lodgings,  and  go  three  tin« 
a-week  to  public  diversions.    Every  cleik,  spfw** 
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tice,  and  eren  waiter  of  a  tavern  or  coffSeehoiue, 
maintains  a  gelding  by  himself  or  in  partnership, 
aod  assumes  the  air  and  apparel  of  a  petit-^mittre, 
— The  gayest  places  of  public  entertainment  are 
filled  with  £gishionable  figures,  which,  apon  inquiry, 
will  be  found  to  be  journeymen  tailors,  serring- 
men,  and  Abigails,  disguised  like  their  betters. 

In  short,  there  is  no  distinction  or  subordination 
left.  The  different  departments  of  life  are  jumbled 
together — the  hod-carrier,  the  low  mechanic,  the 
tapster,  the  publican,  the  shopkeeper,  the  petti- 
fogger, the  citizen,  and  courtier,  alt  tread  upon  the 
kibes  of  one  another;  actuated  by  the  demons  of 
profligacy  and  licentiousness,  they  are  seen  every 
where,  rambling,  riding,  rolling,  rushing,  jostling, 
mixing,  bouncing,  cracking,  and  crashmg  in  one 
'Tile  ferment  of  stupidity  and  corruption— all  is 
tumult  and  hurry. — One  would  imagine  they  were 
impelled  by  some  disorder  of  the  brain,  that  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  at  rest  The  foot  passeo^rs 
run  along  as  if  they  were  pursued  by  baibfb. 
The  porters  and  chairman  trot  with  their  burdens. 
People,  who  keep  their  own  equipages,  drive 
through  the  streets  at  full  speed.  Even  citizens, 
physicians,  and  apothecaries  glide  in  their  chariots 
like  lightning.  The  hackney  coachmen  make 
their  horses  smoke,  and  the  pavement  shakes  under 
them;  and  I  have  actually  seen  a  waggon  pass 
through  Piccadilly  at  the  hand-gallop.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  nation  seems  to  be  running  out  of  their 
wits. 

The  diversions  of  the  times  are  not  ill  suited  to 
the  genius  of  this  incongruous  monster,  called  the 
pubitc.  Give  it  noise,  conftision,  glare,  and  glitter, 
it  has  no  idea  of  elegance  and  propriety.  What 
are  the  amusements  at  Ranelagh?  One  half  of 
the  company  are  following  one  another's  tails,  in 
sn  eternal  circle,  like  so  many  blind  asses  in  an 
olive  mill,  where  they  can  neither  discourse,  dis- 
tinguish, nor  be  distinguished;  while  the  other 
half  are  drinking  hot  water,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  tea,  till  nme  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  to  keep 
them  awake  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  As  for 
the  orchestra,  the  vocal  music  especially,  it  is  well 
for  the  performers  that  they  cannot  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly. Yanxhall  is  a  composition  of  baubles, 
oi-ercharged  with  paltry  ornaments,  ill  conceived, 
and  poorly  executed,  without  any  unity  of  design, 
or  propriety  of  disposition.  It  is  an  unnatural 
assemblage  of  objects,  fantastically  illuminated  in 
broken  masses,  seemingly  contrived  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  and  divert  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar. 
Uere  a  wooden  lion,  there  a  stone  statue ;  in  one 
place  a  range  of  things  like  coffeehouse  boxes 
covered  a-top ;  in  another,  a  parcel  of  alehouse 
benches ;  in  a  third,  a  puppet-show  representation 
of  a  tin  cascade ;  in  a  fourth,  a  gloomy  cave  of  a 
circular  form,  like  a  sepulchral  vault,  half-lighted ; 
in  a  fifth,  a  scanty  slip  of  grassplot,  that  woiUd  not 
afford  pasture  sufficient  for  an  ass's  colt.  The 
walks,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  for 
solitude,  shade,  and  silence,  are  filled  with  crowds 
of  noisy  people,  sucking  up  the  nocturnal  rheums 
of  an  agueish  climate ;  and  through  these  gay 
scenes  a  few  lamps  glimmer  like  so  many  farthmg 
candles. 

When  I  see  a  number  of  well-dressed  people,  of 
both  sexes,  sitting  on  the  covered  benches,  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the 
cold,  raw,  night  air,  devouring  sliced  beef,  and 
swilling  port,  and  punch,  and  cider,  I  can't  help 


compassionating  their  temerity,  while  I  despise 
their  want  of  taste  and  decorum :  but,  when  tney 
course  along  those  damp  and  gloomy  walks,  or 
crowd  toge&er  upon  the  wet  gravel,  without  any 
other  cover  than  the  cope  of  heaven,  listening  to  a 
song,  which  one  half  of  them  cannot  possibly 
hear,  how  can  I  help  supposing  they  are  actually 
possessed  bv  a  spirit  more  absurd  and  pernicious 
than  any  thing  we  meet  with  in  the  precincts  of 
Bedlam?  In  all  probability,  the  proprietors  of 
this,  and  other  public  gardens  of  inferior  note,  in 
the  skirts  of  the  metropolis,  are,  in  some  shap^, 
connected  with  the  faculty  of  physic,  and  the  com- 
pany of  undertakers ;  for,  considering  that  eager- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called  pleasure,  which 
now  predominates  through  every  rank  and  deno- 
mination of  life,  I  am  persuaded  that  more  gouts, 
rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  and  consumptions,  are  caught 
in  these  nocturnal  pastimes,  sub  dio,  than  from  all 
the  risks  and  accidents  to  which  a  life  of  toil  and 
danger  is  exposed. 

^ese  and  other  observations  which  I  have  made 
in  this  excursion,  will  shorten  my  stay  in  London 
and  send  me  back  with  a  double  relish  to  my  soli- 
tude and  mountains;  but  I  shall  return  by  a 
different  route  from  that  which  brought  me  to 
town.  I  have  seen  some  old  friends,  who  constantly 
resided  in  this  virtuous  metropolis,  but  they  are  so 
changed  in  manners  and  disposition,  that  we  hardly 
know  or  care  for  one  another.  In  our  journey 
from  Bath,  my  sister  Tabby  provoked  me  into  a 
transport  of  passion ;  during  which,  like  a  man  who 
has  drank  himself  pot-valiant,  I  talked  to  her  m 
such  a  stvle  of  authority  and  resolution,  as  produced 
a  most  blessed  effect  She  and  her  do^  have  been 
remarkably  quiet  and  orderly  ever  since  this  ex- 
postulation. How  long  this  agreeable  calm  will 
last.  Heaven  above  knows.  I  flatter  myself  the 
exercise  of  travelling  has  been  of  service  to  my 
health;  a  circumstance  which  encourages  me  to 
proceed  in  my  projected  expedition  to  the  north. 
But  I  must,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  benefit  and 
amusement  of  my  pupils,  explore  the  depths  of 
this  chaos,  this  misshapen  and  monstrous  capital, 
without  head  or  tail,  members  or  proportion. 

Thomas  was  so  insolent  to  my  sister  on  the  road, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  turn  him  off  abruptly,  betwixt 
Chippenham  and  Marlborough,  where  our  coach 
was  overturned.  The  fellow  was  always  sullen  and 
selfish ;  but  if  he  should  return  to  the  country,  you 
may  give  him  a  character  for  honesty  and  sobriety ; 
and,  provided  he  behaves  with  proper  respect  to 
the  family,  let  him  have  a  couple  of  guineas  in  the 
name  of,  yours  always, 

London,  May  29.  MATT.  BRAMBLE 

To  Miss  L^sttfia  Willis,  at  Gloucester, 

Mr  DEAR  Lettt, — ^Inexpressible  was  the  plea- 
sure I  received  Arom  yours  of  the  25th,  which  was 
last  ni^ht  put  into  my  hands  by  Mrs.  Brentwood, 
the  milliner,  from  Gloucester.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  mv  worthy  governess  is  in  good  health,  and, 
still  more,  that  she  no  longer  retains  any  displeasure 
towards  her  poor  Liddy.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
lost  the  society  of  the  agreeable  Miss  Yaughan ; 
but,  I  hope,  you  won't  have  cause  much  longer  to 
regret  the  departure  of  your  school-companions,  as 
I  make  no  doubt  but  your  parents  will,  in  a  little 
time,  bring  you  into  the  world,  where  you  are  so 
well  qualified  to  make  a  distinguished  figure.  When 
that  IS  the  case,  I  flatter  myself  you  and  I  shaU 
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meet  again,  and  be  hi4>py  together,  and  eren 
improTe  the  friendship  which  we  contracted  in  our 
tender  years.  This  at  least  I  can  promise,  it  sh^ 
not  be  for  the  want  of  my  utmost  endeavours  if 
our  intimacy  does  not  contmue  for  life. 

About  five  days  ago  we  arrived  in  London,  after 
an  easy  journey  from  Bath ;  during  which,  however, 
we  were  overturned,  and  met  with  some  other  little 
incidents,  which  had  like  to  have  occasioned  a 
misunderstanding  betwixt  my  uncle  and  aunt ;  but 
now,  thank  God,  they  are  happily  reconciled ;  we 
live  in  harmony  together,  and  every  day  make 
parties  to  see  the  wonders  of  this  vast  metropolis, 
which,  however,  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe ;  for 
I  have  not  as  yet  seen  one  hundredth  part  of  its 
curiosities,  and  I  am  quite  in  a  maze  of  admiration. 

The  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  are  spread 
out  to  an  incredible  extent  The  streets,  squares, 
rows,  lanes,  and  alleys  are  innumerable.  Palaces, 
public  buildings,  and  churches,  rise  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  and,  among  these  last,  St  Paul's  appears  with 
the  most  astonishing  preeminence.  They  say  it  is 
not  so  large  as  St  Peter's  at  Rome ;  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  have  no  idea  of  any  earthly  temple 
more  grand  and  magnificent 

But  even  these  superb  objects  are  not  so  striking 
as  the  crowds  of  people  that  swarm  in  the  streets. 
I  at  first  imagined,  that  some  great  assembly  was 
just  dismissed  and  wanted  to  stand  aside  till  the 
multitude  should  pass;  but  this  human  tide  con> 
tinues  to  flow,  without  interruption  or  abatement, 
from  mom  till  night  Then  there  is  such  an  infinity 
of  gay  equipages,  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  and 
other  carriages,  continually  rolling  and  shifting 
before  youf  eyes,  that  one's  head  g^rows  giddy 
looking  at  them ;  and  the  imagination  is  quite  con- 
founded with  splendour  and  variety.  Nor  is  the 
prospect  by  water  less  grand  and  astonishing  than 
that  by  land.  You  see  three  stupendous  bridges, 
joining  the  opposite  banks  of  a  broad  deep  and 
rapid  river;  so  vast,  so  stately,  so  elegant,  that 
they  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  giants.  Betwixt 
them,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Thames  is  covered 
with  small  vessels,  barges,  boats,  and  wherries, 
passing  to  and  fro ;  and  below  the  three  bridges, 
such  a  prodigious  forest  of  masts,  for  miles  toge- 
ther, that  you  would  think  all  the  ships  in  the 
universe  were  here  assembled.  All  that  you  read 
of  wealth  and  grandeur,  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment,  and  the  Persian  Tales,  concerning 
Bagdad,  Diarbekir,  Damascus,  Ispahan,  and  Samar- 
kand, is  here  realized. 

Banelagh  looks  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  a 
genius,  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  perform- 
ances of  painting,  carving,  and  gildmg,  enhghtened 
with  a  thousand  golden  lamps,  that  emulate  the 
noonday  sun;  crowded  with  the  ^reat,  the  rich,  the 
gay,  the  happy,  and  the  fsur ;  gUttering  with  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver,  lace,  embroidery,  and  precious 
stones.  While  these  exulting  sons  and  daughters 
of  felicity  tread  this  round  of  pleasure,  or  regale 
in  different  parties,  and  separate  lodges,  with  fine 
imperial  tea  and  other  delicious  refreshments,  their 
ears  are  entertained  with  the  most  ravishing  delights 
of  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocaL  There  I 
heard  the  famous  Tenduoci,  a  thing  from  Italy — ^it 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  man,  Siou^h  they  say 
it  is  not  The  voice,  to  be  sure,  is  neither  man  s 
nor  woman's ;  but  it  is  more  melodious  than  either ; 
and  it  warbled  so  divinely,  that,  while  I  listened^  I 
really  thought  myself  in  paradise. 


At  nine  o'clock,  in  a  charming  moonlight  erct- 
ing,  we  embarked  at  Banelagh  for  YanxhaU,  in  i 
wherry,  so  light  and  slender,  that  we  looked  Wun 
many  &iries  sailing  in  a  natshelL  My  oficlc, 
being  apprehensive  of  catching  cold  opoo  the 
water  went  round  in  the  coach,  and  my  aunt  would 
have  accompanied  him;  but  he  would  not  suffer  me 
to  go  by  water  if  she  went  by  land ;  and  therefore 
she  favoured  us  with  her  company,  as  she  perceived 
I  had  a  curioaity  to  make  this  agreeable  vojife. 
After  all,  the  vessel  was  sufficiently  loaded;  lor, 
besides  the  waterman,  there  was  my  brother  Jerry, 
and  a  friend  of  his,  one  Mr.  Barton,  a  coostry 
gentleman,  of  a  good  fortun^  who  had  dined  at  our 
house.  The  pleasure  of  thu  little  excanion  wu, 
however,  damped,  by  my  being  sadly  frighteoedtt 
oar  landiing ;  where  there  was  a  terrible  coofoBoa 
of  wherries,  and  a  crowd  of  people  bawling,  ud 
swearing,  and  quarrelling ;  nay,  a  parcel  of  Bgir- 
looking  fellows  came  running  into  the  water,  lod 
laid  hold  on  our  boat  with  great  violence,  to  pdl  it 
ashore;  nor  would  they  quit  their  hold  till  my 
brother  struck  one  of  them  over  the  head  with  bi 
cane.  But  this  flutter  was  fully  recompensed  by  tk 
pleasures  of  Vauxhall ;  which  I  no  sooner  entered, 
than  I  was  dazzled  and  confounded  with  tbe 
variety  of  beauties  that  rushed  all  at  once  npos  ay 
eye.  Image  to  yourself,  my  dear  Letty,  a  spackm 
garden,  part  laid  out  in  deughtfnl  walks,  bonsded 
with  high  hedges  and  trees,  and  paved  with  gr&vd; 
part  esd^ibiting  a  wonderful  assembla^  of  tbemca 
picturesque  and  striking  objects,  pavilions,  lodges. 
groves,  grottoes,  lawns,  temples,  and  cascades; 
porticoes,  colonnades,  and  rotundas ;  adorned  vith 
pillars,  statues,  and  paintinff :  the  whole  illomiiiaied 
with  an  infinite  number  ot  lamps,  disposed  in  dif- 
ferent figures  of  suns,  stars,  and  constellatitfu;  the 
place  crowded  with  the  gayest  company,  nngiog 
through  those  blissful  shades,  or  supping  in  differeot 
lodges  on  cold  collations,  enlivened  with  miith. 
fre^om,  and  good  humour,  and  animated  by  r. 
excellent  band  of  music  Among  the  vocal  per- 
formers, I  had  the  happiness  to  hear  the  celebrated 

Mrs. ,  whose  voice  was  so  loud  and  so  shrill  that 

it  made  my  head  ache  through  excess  of  pkasnre. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  we  arrived,  we  were 
joined  by  my  uncle,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish  the 
place.  People  of  experience  and  infirmity,  aj 
dear  Letty,  see  with  very  different  eyes  from  tboie 
that  such  as  you  and  I  make  use  o£  Our  eveniof  s 
entertainment  was  interrupted  by  an  unlocky  ac- 
cident In  one  of  the  remotest  walks  we  v€R 
surprised  with  a  sudden  shower,  that  set  the  whole 
company  a-mnning,  and  drove  us  in  heaps,  ^ 
upon  another,  into  the  rotunda ;  where  my  on^ 
finding  himself  wet,  began  to  be  very  peevish  i» 
urgent  to  be  gone.  My  brother  went  to  look  for  i 
coach,  and  found  it  with  much  difficultv ;  bat  as  it 
could  not  hold  us  all,  Mr.  Barton  staid  behind.  Ii 
was  some  time  before  the  carriage  could  be  bro^ 
up  to  the  gate,  in  the  confusion,  notwithstandiog  the 
utmost  endeavours  of  our  new  footman,  Humphry 
Clinker,  who  lost  a  scratch  periwig,  and  got  * 
broken  head  in  the  scuffle.  The  moment  we  were 
seated,  my  aunt  pulled  off  my  uncle's  shocct  and 
carefully  wrapined  his  poor  feet  in  her  caiKKhiBj 
then  she  gave  him  a  mouthful  of  cordial,  which  the 
always  keeps  in  her  pocket,  and  his  clothes  were 
shifted  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  our  jodgings;  •> 
that,  blessed  be  God,  he  escaped  a  severe  cold,  of 
which  he  was  in  great  terror. 


HUMPHRY  CLINKER. 
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AMtatUr.  3ntODf  I  rnnst  tell  70a  in  confidence, 
be  yru  a  little  putieiilar ;  bat,  perhape,  I  mistake 
his  eomplaisaoce ;  and  I  wish  I  may  for  his  sake. 
You  know  the  condition  of  my  poor  heart;  which, 
m  spite  of  hard  usage — and  yet  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  nor  will  I,  tiU  farther  information* 

Besides  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  I  have  been  at 
Mrs.  Cornely's  assembly,  which,  for  the  rooms,  the 
company,  the  dresses,  and  decorations,  surpasses  all 
description ;  but  as  I  haye  no  great  turn  for  card- 
playing,  I  have  not  yet  entered  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Indeed,  I  am  still  such  a  country 
hoyden,  that  I  can  hardly  find  patience  to  be  put  in 
a  condition  to  appear,  yet  I  was  not  above  six  hours 
under  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser,  who  stuffed  my 
head  with  as  much  black  wool  as  would  haye  made 
a  quilted  petticoat ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  the  smallest 
h^  in  the  assembly,  except  my  aunt's.  She,  to  be 
sore,  was  so  particular  wiUi  her  rumpt  gown  and 
petticoat,  her  scanty  curls,  her  lappet-head,  deep 
triple  mffles,  and  high  stays,  that  every  body  looked 
at  her  with  surprise;  some  whispered,  and  some 
tittered ;  and  Ledv  Griskin,  by  whom  we  were  in- 
troduced, flatly  told  her  she  was  twenty  good  years 
behind  the  fashion. 

Lady  Griskin  is  a  person  of  fashion,  to  whom  we 
hare  the  honour  to  be  related.  She  keeps  a  small 
rout  at  her  own  house,  never  exceeding  ten  or  a 
dozen  card-tables ;  but  these  are  frequented  by  the 
best  company  in  town.  She  has  been  so  obliging  as 
to  introdoee  my  aunt  and  me  to  some  of  her  parti- 
cniar  friends  of  quality,  who  treat  us  with  the 
most  familiar  good  humour.  We  have  once  dined 
with  her,  and  she  takes  the  trouble  to  direct  us  in 
all  our  motions.  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  gained 
her  good  will  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  sometimes 
adjusts  my  cap  with  her  own  hands;  and  she  has 
given  me  a  kind  invitation  to  stay  with  her  all 
the  winter.  This,  however,  has  been  cruelly  de- 
clined by  mj  uncle,  who  seems  to  be,  I  know  not 
how,  prejudiced  against  the  good  lady ;  for,  when- 
ever my  aunt  happens  to  speak  in  her  commenda- 
tion, I  observe  that  he  makes  wry  fiuses,  though  he 
lays  nothing ;  perhaps,  indeed,  these  grimaces  may 
be  the  effect  of  pain  arising  from  the  gout  and 
rheumatism,  with  which  he  is  sadly  distressed.  To 
me,  however,  he  is  always  good  natured  and  gener- 
ous, even  beyond  my  wish.  Since  we  came  hither, 
he  has  made  me  a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  with 
trimmings  and  laces,  which  cost  more  money  than 
I  shall  mention ;  and  Jery,  at  his  desire,  has  given 
me  my  mother's  diamond  drops,  which  are  ordered 
to  be  set  anew ;  so  that  it  won't  be  his  fault  if  1  do 
not  glitter  among  the  stars  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  mag- 
nitude. I  wish  my  weak  bead  may  not  grow  giddy 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  gallantry  and  dissipation ; 
though  as  yet  I  can  safely  declare  I  could  gladly 
give  up  all  these  tumultuous  pleasures  for  country 
solitude,  and  a  happy  retreat  with  those  we  love; 
among  whom  my  dear  Willis  will  always  possess 
the  first  place  in  the  breast  of  her  ever  affectionate 
Lottdon,  May  SI.  LYDIA  MELFORD. 


To  Sib  Watkim  Phillips,  Bart.  o/Jeaus  ColUge, 

Oxon. 

Dear  Pbillxps,— I  send  you  this  letter,  femked 
by  our  old  fnend  Barton ;  who  is  as  much  altered 
>B  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  kidney  to  be. 
Instead  of  the  careless  indolent  sloven  we  knew  at 
Oxford.  I  found  him  a  busy  talkative  politician,  a 


petit  meUire  in  his  dress,  and  a  ceremonions  conrtier 
in  his  manners.  He  has  not  gall  enough  in  hU 
constitution  to  be  inflamed  with  the  rancour  of  party 
so  as  to  deal  in  scurrilous  invectives ;  but  since  he 
obtained  a  place,  he  is  become  a  warm  partisan 
of  the  ministry,  and  sees  every  thing  through  such 
an  exaggerated  medium,  as  to  me,  who  am  happily 
of  no  party,  is  altogether  incomprehensible.  With* 
out  all  doubt,  the  fumes  of  faction  not  only  disturb 
the  fiiculty  of  reason,  but  also  pervert  the  organs  of 
sense ;  and  I  would  lay  an  hundred  guineas  to  ten, 
that,  if  Barton  on  one  side,  and  the  most  consci- 
entious patriot  in  the  opposition  on  the  other,  were 

to  draw,  upon  honour,  the  picture  of  the  k or 

m ,  you  and  I,  who  are  still  uninfected  and  un* 

biassed,  would  find  both  painters  equally  distant 
from  the  truth.  One  thing,  however,  must  be 
allowed  for  the  honour  of  Barton — he  never  breaks 
out  into  illiberal  abuse,  fiir  less  endeavours,  by  in- 
famous calumnies,  to  blast  the  moral  character  of 
any  individual  on  the  other  side. 

Ever  since  we  came  hither  he  has  been  remark- 
ably assiduous  in  his  attention  to  our  family ;  an 
attention,  which,  in  a  man  of  his  indolence  and  avo- 
cations, I  should  have  thought  altogether  odd,  and 
even  unnatural,  had  I  not  perceived  that  my  sister 
Liddy  has  made  some  impreseion  upon  his  heart  I 
can*t  say  that  I  have  any  oljection  to  his  trying  his 
fortune  in  this  pursuit ;  if  an  opulent  estate  and  a 
great  stock  of  good  nature  are  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions in  a  husband,  to  render  the  marriage-state 
happy  for  life,  she  may  be  happy  with  Barton.  But 
I  imagine  there  is  something  else  required  to  engage 
and  secure  the  affection  of  a  woman  of  sense  and 
delicacy  ;  something  which  nature  has  denied  our 
friend.  Liddy  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
When  he  addresses  himself  to  her  in  discourse,  she 
seems  to  listen  with  reluctance,  and  industriously 
avoids  all  particular  communication ;  but  in  propor- 
tion to  her  co^-ness,  our  aunt  is  coming.  Mrs.  Ta- 
bitha  ^oes  more  than  halfway  to  meet  his  advances; 
she  mistakes,  or  affects  to  mistake,  the  meaning  of 
his  courtesy,  which  is  rather  formal  and  fulsome ; 
she  returns  his  compliments  with  hyperbolical 
interest,  she  persecutes  him  with  her  civilities  at 
table,  she  appeals  to  him  for  ever  in  conversation, 
she  sighs,  and  flirts,  and  ogles,  and  by  her  hideous 
affectation  and  impertinence,  drives  the  poor  courtier 
to  the  very  extreniity  of  his  complaisance;  in  short, 
she  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  Barton's 
heart,  and  carries  on  her  approaches  in  such  a  des- 
perate manner,  that  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  not 
be  obliged  to  capitulate.  In  the  mean  time  his  aver- 
sion to  this  inamorata  struggling  with  his  acquired 
affability,  and  his  natural  n*ar  of  giving  offence, 
throws  him  into  a  kind  of  distress  which  is  ex- 
tremely ridiculous. 

Two  days  ago  he  persuaded  my  uncle  and  me  to 
accompany  him  to  St.  James's,  where  he  undertook 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  all  the 
great  men  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
a  great  assemblaj^  of  distinguished  characters,  for 
it  was  a  high  festival  at  court  Our  conductor  per- 
formed his  promise  with  great  punctuality.  He 
pointed  out  almost  every  individual  of  both  sexes, 
and  ^nerally  introduced  them  to  our  notice  with  a 
flourish  of  panegyric.  Seeing  the  kin|^  approacb| 
**  There  comes,"  said  he,  **  the  most  amiable  soy6>» 
reign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Eng^auod ; 
the  deUeitB  hwmna  ^eris;  Augustus,  in  patroniiing 
merit;  Titus  Vespasian,  in  generosity ;  Tragao,  la 
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beneficence ;  and  Marcm  Aorelius,  in  philosophy." 
"  A  very  honest,  kind-hearted  gentleman,"  added 
my  nncle,  **  he's  too  good  for  the  times.  A  king  of 
England  should  have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  his 
composition."    Barton  then  turning  to  the  Duke  of 

C ,  proceeded — "You  know  the  Duke;  that 

illustrious  hero,  who  trod  rebellion  under  his  feet, 
and  secured  us  in  possession  of  every  thin^  we 
ought  to  hold  dear  as  Englishmen  and  Christiana. 
Mark  what  an  eye,  how  penetrating,  yet  pacific ! 
what  dignity  in  his  mien !  what  humanity  in  his 
aspect  Even  malice  must  own  that  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  officers  in  Christendom."  **  I  think  he 
be,"  said  Mr.  Bramble,  "  but  who  are  these  young 
gentlemen  that  stand  beside  him?"  "Those!" 
cried  our  friend,  "those  are  his  royal  nephews;  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Sweet  young  princes !  the 
sacred  pledges  of  the  Protestant  line ;  so  spirited, 
so  sensible,  so  princely — **  "  Yes ;  very  sensible  I 
very  spirited ;"  said  my  uncle  interruptinghim,  "but 
see  the  queen!  ha,  there's  the  queen.  There's  the 
queen!  let  me  see— let  me  see — ^Where  are  my 
glasses  ?  ha !  there's  meaning  in  that  eye — ^There  s 
sentiment — ^There's  expression.  Well,  Mr.  Barton, 
what  figure  do  you  call  next  ?"  The  next  person 
he  pointed  out,  was  the  fiivourite  yearl;  who  stood 
solitary  by  one  of  the  windows. — "Behold  yon 
northern  star,"  said  he,  "«Aoni  of  his  beams-r-** 
"What!  the  Caledonian  luminary,  that  lately 
blazed  so  bright  in  our  hemisphere  I  methinks,  at 
present,  it  glimmers  through  a  fog;  like  Saturn 
without  his  ring,  bleak  and  dim,  and  distant  Ha, 
there's  the  other  great  phenomenon,  the  grand 
pensionary,  that  weathercock  of  patriotism  that 
veers  about  in  ever^  point  of  the  political  compass, 
and  still  feels  the  wmd  of  popularity  in  his  tail.  He 
too,  like  a  portentous  comet,  has  risen  again  above 
^  the  court  horizon ;  but  how  long  he  wiU  continue 
'  to  ascend,  it  is  not  easy  to  foret^  considering  his 
great  eccentricity.  Who  are  those  two  satellites 
that  attend  his  motions  ?"  When  Barton  told  him 
their  names,  "  To  their  character,"  said  Mr.  Bram- 
ble, "lam  no  stranger.  One  of  them,  without  a 
drop  of  red  blood  in  his  veins,  has  a  cold,  intoxicat- 
ing vapour  in  his  head ;  and  rancour  enough  in  his 
heart  to  inoculate  and  affect  a  whole  nation.    The 

other  is,  I  hear,  intended  for  a  share  in  the  ad n, 

and  the  pensionary  vouches  for  his  being  duly 
qualified.  The  only  instance  I  ever  heard  of  his 
sagacity,  was  his  deserting  his  former  patron, 
when  he  found  him  declining  in  power,  and  in  dis- 
grace with  the  people.  Without  principle,  talent, 
or  intelligence,  he  is  ungracious  as  a  hog,  greedy 
as  a  vulture,  and  thievish  as  a  jackdaw ;  but,  it  must 
be  owned,  he  is  no  hypocrite.  He  pretends  to  no 
virtue,  and  takes  no  pains  todiseuise  his  character. 
His  ministry  will  be  attenled  with  one  advantage ; 
no  man  will  be  disappointed  by  his  breach  of  pro- 
mise, as  no  mortal  ever  trusted  to  his  word.  I 

wonder  how  Lord first  discovered  this  happy 

genius,  and  for  what  purpose  Ix)rd has  now 

adopted  him.  But  one  would  think,  that  as  amber 
has  a  power  to  attract  dirt,  and  straws,  and  chaff, 
a  minister  is  endued  with  tiie  same  kind  of  fiunilty, 
to  lick  up  every  knave  and  bhckhead  in  his  way — " 
His  eulogium  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 

old  Duke  of  N ;  who,  squeezing  into  the  circle 

with  a  busy  face  of  importance,  thrust  his  head 
into  every  countenance,  as  if  he  had  been  in  search 
of  somebody,  to  whom  he  wanted  to  impart  some- 
thing of  great  consequence.    My  uncle,  who  had 


been  formerly  known  to  him,  bowed  as  he  pwwfl, 
and  the  duke,  seeing  himself  saluted  so  nspectfoB^j 
by  a  well-dressed  person,  was  not  slow  in  retnnuai 
the  courtesy.    He  even  came  up,  and  taking  hia 

cordially  by  the  hand,  "My  dearfinend,  Mr.  A " 

said  he,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  yon.    How  kng 
have  you  been  come  from  abroad  ?    How  did  yoa 
leave  our  good  friends  the  Dutch?  The  king  of 
Prussia  don't  think  of  another  war,  ah  ?    He's  a 
great  king !  a  great  conqueror !  a  very  great  con- 
queror.    Your  Alexanders  and  Hannibals  voe 
nothing  at  all  to  him.  Sir — Corporals !  drummers ! 
dross!    mere  trash — D — n'd  trash,  heh?"    His 
grace  being  by  this  time  out  of  breath,  my  uncle 
took  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  he  had  not  been 
out  of  England,  that  his  name  was  Bramble,  and 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  last  pariiameoc 
bu(  one  of  the  late  king,  as  representatave  for  the 
borough    of   Dymkymraig.    "Odso!"   cried  the 
duke,  "I  remember  you  perfectly  well,  mydeu* 
Mr.  Bramble.    You  was  always  a  good  and  \ffpi. 
sulject — a  staunch  friend  to  administration — I  made 
your  brother  an  Irish  bishop — '*    "  Pardon  me,  bt 
lord,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  once  had  a  brother,  ha. 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  army — "    "  Ha  !**  said  ia 
grace,  "  he  was  so — ^He  was  indeed !  But  who  iris 
the  bishop  then  ?  Bishop  Blackberry — sure  it  wss 
Bishop  Blackberry — perhaps    some  relation  d 
yours — "     "Very  likely,  my  lord,"   replied  my 
uncle,  "the  blackberry  is  the  fruit  of  the  bramUe 
— ^but  I  believe  the  bishop  is  not  a  henj  of  oar 
bush — "    "  No  more  he  is,  no  more  he  is,  ha,  hav 
ha !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  "  there  you  give  me  a 
scratch,  good  Mr.  Bramble,  ha,  ha,  ha  1 — ^Wdl,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Linooln'8-inn-fiie]d»— 
vou  know  the  way — times  are  altered.    Thongb  I 
have  lost  the  power  I  retain  the  inclination. — Yoor 
ver^  humble  servant,  good  Mr.  Blackberry — **   So 
saying,  he  shoved  to  another  comer  of  the  roan. 
"  What  a  fine  old  gentieman !"  cried  Mr.  Baitoo, 
"  what  spirits !  what  a  memory ! — He  never  forfess 
an  old  friend."    "  He  does  me  too  much  honour," 
observed  our  squire,  "  to  rank  me  among,  the  num- 
ber. Whilst  I  sat  in  parliament,  I  never  voted  with 
the  ministry  but  three  times,  when  my  ooosdence 
told  me  they  were  in  the  right    However,  if  be 
still  keeps  levee,  I  will  carry  mj  nephew  thitber, 
that  he  may  see,  and  learn  to  avoid  the  scene ;  for  I 
think  an  English  gentieman  never  appears  to  each 
disadvantage,  as  at  the  levee  of  a  minister.    Of  his 
grace  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present,  bat  that  for 
tiiirt^  ^ears  he  was  the  constant  and  common  bus 
of  ridicule  and  execration.     He  was  generdlr 
laughed  at  as  an  ape  in  politics,  whose  office  and 
influence  served  only  to  render  his  folly  the  more 
notorious ;  and  the  opposition  cursed  him  as  the 
indefatigable  drudge  of  a  first  mover,  who  was  jnstlj 
styled  and  stigmatized  as  the  father  of  corruptioL 
But  this  ridiculous  ape,  this  venal  drudge,  no  sooorr 
lost  the  places  he  was  so  ill  qualified  to  fill,  aod 
unfurled  the  banners  of  faction,  than  he  was  mett* 
morphosed  into  a  pattern  of  public  virtue;  (he 
very  people  who  reviled  him  before,  now  extolled 
him  to  the  skies,  as  a  wise,  experienced  statesman, 
chief  pillar  of  the  protestant  succession,  and  corner- 
stone of  English  liberty.   I  should  be  glad  to  koov 
how  Mr.  Barton  reconciles  tiiese  contradictions, 
without  obliging  us  to  resign  all  titie  to  the  priri- 
lege  of  common  sense."    "My  dear  sir,**  answered 
Barton,  "I  don't  pretend  to  justify  the  extnTi- 
gancies  of  the  multitude,  who  I  suppose 
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irild  in  their  fbrmer  censure,  as  in  their  present 
praise;  bat  I  shall  be  very-  glad  to  attend  you  on 
ThuTsda  J  next  to  his  grace's  levee ;  where,  I  am 
afraid,  ve  shall  not  be  crowded  with  company; 
for,  yon  know,  there's  a  wide  difference  between 
his  present  of&ce  of  president  of  the  council,  and 
his  former  post  of  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
treasury. 

This  commnnicatiye  friend  haying  announced 
all  the  remarkable  characters  of  both  sexes  that 
appeared  at  court,  we  resolved  to  adjourn,  and  re- 
tired At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  there  was  a 
crowd  of  lacqueys  and  chairmen,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  stood  Humphry  Clinker,  exalted  upon  a 
stool,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a  paper  m  the 
other,  in  the  act  of  holding  forth  to  the  people. 
Before  we  could  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this 
exhibition,  he  perceived  his  master,  thrust  the  paper 
mto  his  pocket,  descended  from  his  elevation, 
bo!tfd  through  the  crowd,  and  brought  up  the 
carriage  to  the  gate. 

My  uncle  said  nothing  till  we  were  seated,  when, 
after  having  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  some  time,  he 
barst  out  a  laughing,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  upon 
▼hat  subject  Clinker  was  holding  forth  to  the  mob  ? 
*  U,"  said  he,  "  the  fellow  has  turned  mountebank, 
I  must  turn  him  out  of  my  service,  otherwise  he'll 
make  Merry  Andrews  of  us  alL'*  I  observed,  that, 
in  all  probability,  he  had  studied  physic  under  his 
master,  who  was  a  fiirrier. 

At  dinner,  the  squire  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
practised  physic  ?  **  Tes,  and  please  your  honour," 
laid  he,  **  among  brute  beasts ;  but  I  never  meddle 
with  rational  creatures."  "I  know  not  whether 
yott  rank  in  that  class  the  audience  you  was  haran- 
guing  in  the  court  at  St  James's,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  kind  of  powders  you  was  dis- 
tributing, and  whether  you  had  a  good  sale."  **  Sale, 
sir,"  cried  Clinker,  **  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  base 
enough  to  sell  for  gold  and  silver  what  f^ly  comes 
of  God's  grace.  I  distributed  nothing,  an'  like  your 
honour,  but  a  word  of  advice  to  my  fellows  in 
serritude  and  sin."  *'  Advice  I  concerning  what?" 
**  Concerning  profane  swearing,  an'  please  your 
booour  ;  so  horrid  and  shocking,  that  it  made  my 
hair  stand  on  end."  **  Nay,  if  thou  canst  cure  them 
of  that  disease,  I  shall  think  thee  a  wonderful  doctor 
indeed."  **  Why  not  cure  them,  my  good  master  ? 
the  hearts  of  those  poor  people  are  not  so  stubbrm 
as  your  honour  seems  to  think.  Make  them  first 
sensible  that  you  have  nothing  in  view  but  their 
good,  then  they  will  listen  with  patience,  and  easily 
be  convinced  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  a  practice  that 
affords  neither  profit  nor  pleasure."  At  this  re- 
mark our  uncle  changed  colour,  and  looked  round 
the  company,  conscious  that  his  oum  withers  were 
not  altogether  unwrwng,  "But,  Clinker,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  should  have  eloquence  enough  to  persuade 
the  vulgar  to  resign  those  tropes  and  figures  of 
rhetoric,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  left  to  dis- 
tinguish their  conversation  ftom.  that  of  their 
betters."  *'But  then,  your  honour  knows,  their 
Gooversation  will  be  void  of  offence ;  and  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  persons. 

Humphry  going  down  stairs  to  fetch  up  a 
bottle  of  wme,  my  uncle  congratulated  his  sister 
upon  having  such  a  reformer  in  the  family, 
^hen  Mrs.  Tabitha  declared  he  was  a  sober 
civilised  fellow,  very  respectful,  and  very  indus- 
trious, and,  she  believed,  a  good  Christian  into 
the  bargain.  One  would  think  Clinker  must  really 
have  some  very  extraordinary  talent  to  ingratiate 


himself  in  this  manner  with  a  virago  of  her  cha- 
racter, so  fortified  against  him  with  prejudice  and 
resentment ;  but  the  truth  is,  since  Uie  adventure 
of  Salthill,  Mrs.  Tabb^  seems  to  be  entirely  changed. 
She  has  left  off  scolding  the  servants,  an  exercise 
which  was  grown  habitual,  and  even  seemed  neces- 
saiy  to  her  constitution,  and  is  become  so  indifferent 
to  Chowder,  as  to  part  with  him  in  a  present  to 
Lady  Griskin,  who  proposes  to  bring  the  breed  of 
him  into  fasldon.  Her  ladyship  is  the  widow  of 
Sir  Timothy  Griskin,  a  distant  relation  of  our 
family.  She  enjoys  a  fortune  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  and  makes  shift  to  spend  three  times 
that  sum.  Her  character,  before  marriage,  was  a 
little  equivocal,  but  at  present  she  lives  m  the  bon 
ton,  keeps  card-tables,  gives  private  suppers  to 
select  fnends,  and  is  visited  by  persons  of  Uie  first 
fashion.  She  has  been  remarkably  civil  to  us  all, 
and  cultivates  my  uncle  with  the  most  particular 
regard ;  but  the  more  she  strokes  him,  the  more  his 
bristles  seem  to  rise.  To  her  compliments  he 
makes  very  laconic  and  dry  returns.  T'other  day 
she  sent  us  a  pottle  of  fine  strawberries,  which  he 
did  not  receive  without  signs  of  disgust,  muttering 
fh>m  the  ^neid,  Timeo  JDanaos  et  dona  ferentes. 
She  has  twice  called  for  Liddy,  of  a  forenoon,  to 
take  an  airing  in  the  coach ;  but  Mrs.  Tabby  was 
always  so  alert  (I  suppose  by  his  direction,)  that 
she  never  could  have  the  niece  without  the  aunt's 
company.  I  have  endeavoured  to  sound  Squaretoes 
on  this  subject,  but  he  carefully  avoids  ail  expla- 
nation. 

I  have  now,  dear  Phillips,  filled  a  whole  sheet, 
and  if  you  have  read  it  to  an  end,  I  dare  say  you 
are  as  tired  as  your  humble  servant, 

London,  June  2.  J.  MELFORD. 


To  Dr.  Lewis. 

Yes,  Doctor,  I  have  seen  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  a  noble  collection,  and  even  stupendous,  if 
we  consider  it  was  made  by  a  private  man,  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  fortune  at 
the  same  time ;  but,  great  as  the  collection  is,  it 
would  appear  more  striking  if  it  was  arranged  in 
one  spacious  saloon,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
different  apartments,  which  it  does  not  entirely  fill. 
I  could  wish  the  series  of  medals  was  connected, 
and  the  whole  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  completed,  by  adding  to  each,  at  the 
public  expense,  those  articles  that  are  wanting.  It 
would  likewise  be  a  great  improvement,  with  respect 
to  the  library,  if  the  deficiencies  were  made  up  by 
purchasing  all  the  books  of  character  that  are  not 
to  be  found  already  in  the  collection.  They  might 
be  classed  in  centuries,  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  publication,  and  catalogues  printed  of  them 
and  the  manuscripts,  for  the  information  of  those 
that  want  to  consult  or  compile  from  such  authori- 
ties. I  could  also  wish,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  that  there  was  a  complete  apparatus  for  a 
course  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  experimental 
philosophy,  and  a  good  salary  settled  upon  an  able 
professor,  who  should  give  regular  lectures  on  these 
subjects. 

But  this  is  all  idle  speculation,  which  will  never 
be  reduced  to  practice.  Considering  the  temper  of 
the  times,  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  any  institution 
whatsoever  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  spirit  of  party  is  risen  to  a  kind  of  phrenzy, 
unknown  to  former  ages,  or  rather  degenerated  to 
a  total  extinction  of  honesty  and  candour.    Ton 
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know  I  haye  olMerred,  for  gome  time,  that  the 
public  papers  are  become  the  infiunous  Tehides  of 
the  most  cruel  and  perfidious  defamation.  Every 
rancorous  knave,  every  desperate  incendiary,  that 
can  afford  to  spend  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings, 
may  skulk  behind  the  press  of  a  newsmonger,  and 
have  a  stab  at  the  first  character  in  the  kin^om, 
without  running  the  least  hazard  of  detection  or 
punishment 

I  have  made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Barton, 
whom  Jerry  knew  at  Oxford ;  a  good  sort  of  a  man, 
though  most  ridiculously  warped  in  his  political 
principles ;  but  his  partiality  is  the  least  offensive, 
as  it  never  appears  in  the  style  of  scurrility  and 
abuse.  He  is  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  re- 
tainer to  the  court;  und  his  whole  conversation 
turns  upon  the  virtues  and  perfections  of  the 
ministers  who  are  his  patrons.  T'other  day,  when 
he  was  bedaubing  one  of  those  worthies  with 
the  most  fulsome  praise,  I  told  him  I  had  seen  the 
same  nobleman  characterized  very  differently  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers;  indeed,  so  stigmatized, 
that  if  one  half  of  what  was  said  of  him  was  true, 
he  must  be  not  only  unfit  to  rule,  but  even  unfit  to 
live ;  that  those  impeachments  had  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  matter ; 
and  that,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  towards  his  own 
vindication,  I  began  to  think  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  charge.  *'  And  pray,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Barton,  **  what  steps  would  you  have  him  take  ? 
Suppose  you  should  prosecute  the  publisher,  who 
screens  the  anonymous  accuser,  and  bring  him  to 
the  pillory  for  a  libel ;  this  is  so  far  from  being 
counted  a  punishment  in  terrorem^  that  it  will 
probably  make  his  fortune.  The  multitude  imme- 
diately take  him  into  their  protection,  as  a  mart3rr 
to  the  cause  of  defamation,  which  they  have  always 
espoused.  They  pay  his  fine,  they  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  his  stock,  his  shop  is  crowded  with 
customers,  and  the  sale  of  his  paper  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scandal  it  contains.  All  this  time  the 
prosecutor  is  inveighed  against  as  a  tyrant  and  op* 
pressor,  for  having  chosen  to  proceed  by  the  way 
of  information,  which  is  deemed  a  grievance ;  but 
if  he  lays  an  action  for  damages  he  must  prove  the 
damage,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  a  gen- 
tleman's character  may  not  be  brought  into  con- 
tempt, and  all  his  views  in  life  blasted  by  calumny, 
without  his  being  able  to  specify  the  particulars  of 
the  damage  he  has  sustained. 

**  This  spirit  of  defimiation  is  a  kind  of  heresy 
that  thrives  under  prosecution.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  a  term  of  ^pneat  efficacy,  and,  like  t^t  of 
the  Protestant  religum^  has  often  served  the  purposes 
of  sedition.  A  minister,  therefore,  must  arm  him- 
self with  patience,  and  bear  those  attacks  without 
repining.  Whatever  mischief  they  may  do  in 
other  respects,  they  certainly  contribute,  in  one 
particular,  to  the  advantage  of  government,  for 
those  deflunatory  articles  have  multiplied  papers 
in  such  a  manner,  and  augmented  their  sale  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  duty  upon  stamps  and  advertise- 
ments has  made  a  very  considerable  addition  to  tJhe 
revenue."  Certain  it  is,  a  gentleman's  honour  is  a 
very  delicate  subject  to  be  handled  by  a  jury,  com- 
posed of  men  who  cannot  be  supposed  remarkable 
either  for  sentiment  or  impartiality.  In  such  a 
case,  indeed,  the  defendant  is  tried,  not  only  by  his 
peers,  but  also  by  his  party  ;  and  I  really  think, 
that,  of  all  patriots,  he  is  the  most,  resolute  who 
exposes  himself  to  such  detraction  for  the  sake  of 


his  country.  If^  firom  the  ignoraftce  or  piitiifily 
of  juries,  a  gentleman  can  nave  no  rediess  hm 
law  for  being  defiuned  in  a  pamphkt  or  newsptpo, 
I  know  but  one  other  method  of  proceeding  aguost 
the  publisher,  which  is  attended  with  loiDe  risk, 
but  nas  been  practised  successfully,  more  than  (mce, 
in  my  remembrance.  A  regiment  of  hone  wu 
represented,  in  one  of  the  newspcpers,  at  baTiag 
misbehaved  at  Dettingen ;  a  captain  of  that  regimeot 
broke  the  publisher's  bones,  telling  him,  at  the  Baac 
time,  if  he  went  to  law  he  should  certainly  hrrt 
the  like  salutation  from  every  officer  of  the  oot^k. 

Grovemor took  the  same  satisfiMtion  on  Uie 

ribs  of  an  author,  who  traduced  him  by  name  in  a 
periodical  paper.  I  know  a  low  fellow  of  the  azoe 
class,  who,  being  turned  out  of  Venice  fi>r  his  im- 
pudence and  scurrility,  retired  to  Lugano,  a  tova 
of  the  Grisons,  a  free  people,  Grod  wot,  vbert  ht 
found  a  printing-press,  from  whence  he  sqniited 
his  filth  at  some  respectable  characters  in  the  re- 
public which  he  haid  been  obliged  to  abaDdoa. 
Some  of  these,  finding  him  oat  of  the  reach  of 
legal  chastisement,  employed  certain  nsefhl  instn- 
ments,  such  as  may  be  found  in  all  connlrics,  lo 
give  lum  the  bastinado,  which,  being  repealed  dor 
than  once,  effectually  stopped  the  current  of  \a 
abuse. 

As  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  like  every  otber 
privilege,  it  must  be  restrained  within  ceiiua 
bounds,  for  if  it  is  carried  to  a  breach  of  lav,  R- 
ligion,  and  charity,  it  becomes  one  of  the  greatot 
evils  that  ever  annoyed  the  community.  Iftbe 
lowest  ruffian  may  stab  your  good  name  viib 
impunity  in  England,  will  you  be  so  uncandid  is 
to  exchum  against  Italy  for  the  practice  of  cMmnoo 
assassination  ?  To  what  purpose  is  our  propertr 
secured  if  our  moral  character  is  left  defenceless! 
People  thus  baited  grow  desperate,  and  the  despair 
of  being  able  to  preserve  one's  character  untaioted 
by  such  vermin,  produces  a  total  neglect  of  &B>e, 
so  that  one  of  the  chief  incitements  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  is  effectually  destroyed. 

Mr.  Barton's  last  conuderation,  respectDf  the 
stamp-duty,  is  equally  wise  and  landable  vith  an- 
otiier  maxim  which  has  been  long  adopted  by  oar 
financiers,  namely,  to  connive  at  dmnkennest.  not. 
and  di^pation,  because  they  enhance  the  receipt  cf 
the  excise ;  not  reflecting  that,  in  providing  tbis 
temporary  convenience,  they  are  destroying  the 
morals,  nealth,  and  industry  of  the  people.  Xo*' 
withstanding  my  contempt  for  those  who  fiattcf  i 
minister,  I  think  there  is  something  still  more  de- 
spicable in  flattering  a  mob.  When  I  see  a  maa  tS 
birth,  education,  and  fortune,  put  himself  on  a  k^ 
with  the  dregs  of  the  people,  min^e  with  h>v 
mechanics,  feed  with  tibem  at  the  same  bosii 
and  drink  with  them  in  the  same  cup,  fiaita 
their  prejudices,  harangue  in  praise  of  their  Tirtad 
expose  themselves  to  the  belchings  of  the  beer,  tbe 
fumes  of  their  tobacco^  the  grossness  of  their  fnu- 
liarity,  and  the  impertinence  of  their  ooaversaMo, 
I  cannot  help  despising  him,  as  a  maa  guilty  of  tbe 
vilest  prostitution,  in  ord^  to  effect  a  porp^^ 
equally  selfish  and  illiberaL 

I  should  renounce  politics  the  more  willingly,  if 
I  could  find  other  topics  of  conversation  disci^Kd 
with  more  modesty  and  candour ;  hot  the  demon  0/ 
party  seems  to  have  usurped  every  department  d 
life.  Even  the  world  of  literatnre  and  taste  is  ^ 
vided  into  the  most  virulent  fiKtiooa,  which  revik. 
decry,  and  tradune  the  works  of  one  anotfafr.  T<»- 
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lerday  I  vent  to  return  an  afternoon's  Tisit  to  a 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  at  whose  house  I 
found  one  of  the  aathors  of  the  present  age,  who 
has  written  with  some  success.  As  I  had  read  one 
or  two  of  his  performances,  which  gave  me  plea- 
sure, I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  know  his 
person ;  but  his  discourse  and  deportment  destroyed 
all  the  impressions  which  his  writings  had  made  in 
his  faTour.  He  took  upon  him  to  decide  dogmati- 
cally upon  every  subject,  without  deigning  to  show 
the  least  cause  for  his  differing  from  the  general 
opinions  of  mankind,  as  if  it  had  been  our  duty  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ipae  dixit  of  this  new  Pythagoras, 
lie  r^udged  the  characters  of  all  the  prmciiwl  au- 
thors, who  had  died  within  a  century  of  the  present 
time ;  and,  in  this  revision,  paid  no  sort  of  regard 
to  the  reputation  they  had  acquired.  Milton  was 
harsh  and  prosaic,  Dryden  languid  and  verbose, 
Butler  and  Swift  without  humour,  Congreve  with- 
out wit,  and  Pope  destitute  of  anv  sort  of  poetical 
merit ;  as  for  his  contemporaries,  ne  could  not  bear 
to  hear  one  of  them  mentioned  with  any  degree  of 
applause ;  they  were  all  dunces,  pedants,  plagiaries, 
quacks,  and  impostors ;  and  you  could  not  name  a 
single  performance  but  what  was  tame,  stupid,  and 
insipid.  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  writer  had 
nothing  to  charge  his  conscience  with  on  the  side 
of  flattery ;  for,  I  understand,  he  was  never  known 
to  praise  one  iine  that  was  written  even  by  those 
with  whom  he  lived  in  terms  of  good  fellowship. 
This  arrogance  and  presumption,  in  depreciating 
authors  for  whose  reputation  the  company  may  be 
interested,  is  such  an  insult  upon  the  understanding, 
as  I  could  not  bear  without  wincing. 

J  desired  to  know  his  reasons  for  decrying  some 
works  which  had  afforded  me  uncommon  pleasure; 
and,  as  demonstration  did  not  seem  to  be  his  talent, 
I  dissented  from  his  opinion  with  great  freedom. 
Having  been  spoiled  by  the  deference  and  humilitv 
of  his  hearers,  he  did  not  bear  contradiction  with 
much  temper ;  and  the  dispute  might  have  grown 
warm,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a  rival  bard,  at  whose  appearance  he  always  quits 
the  place.  They  are  of  different  cabals,  and  have 
been  at  open  war  these  twenty  years.  If  the  other 
HM  dogmatical,  this  genius  was  declamatory ;  he 
did  not  discourse,  but  harangue ;  and  his  ora- 
tions were  equally  tedious  and  turgid.  He  too 
pronounced  ex  cathedra  upon  the  characters  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  though  he  scruples  not  to 
deal  out  praise  even  lavishly,  to  the  lowest  reptile 
in  Grub-street,  who  will  eitiier  flatter  him  in  pri- 
vate, or  mount  the  public  rostrum  as  his  panegvrist, 
he  damns  all  the  other  writers  of  the  age  with  the 
utmost  insolence  and  rancour.  One  is  a  blunder- 
buss, as  being  a  native  of  Ireland ;  another  a  half- 
starved  louse  of  literature,  fWnn  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed ;  a  third  an  ass,  because  he  enjoys  a  pension 
from  government ;  a  fourth  the  very  angel  of  dul- 
ness,  because  he  succeeded  in  a  species  of  writing 
in  which  this  Aristarchus  had  fiuled ;  a  fifth,  who 
presumed  to  make  strictures  uix>n  one  of  his  per- 
ionnanoes,  he  holds  as  a  bug  in  criticism,  whose 
strength  is  more  offensive  thui  his  sting ;  in  short, 
except  himself  and  his  myrmidons,  there^  is  not  a 
man  d  learning  or  genius  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
As  for  the  success  of  those  who  have  written  with- 
out the  pale  of  this  confederacy,  he  imputes  it  en- 
tirely to  want  of  taste  in  the  public ;  not  considering, 
that  to  the  approbatimi  of  that  very  tasteless  public, 
he  himielf  owes  all  the  consequence  he  has  in  life. 


Those  originals  are  not  fit  for  oonversatioo.  If 
they  would  maintain  the  advantage  they  have 
gained  by  their  writing,  they  should  never  appear 
but  upon  paper ;  for  my  part,  I  am  shocked  to  find 
a  man  have  sublime  ideas  in  his  head,  and  nothing 
but  illiberal  sentiments  in  his  heart  The  human 
soul  will  be  generally  found  most  defective  in  the 
article  of  candour.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  no  mind 
was  ever  wholly  exempt  from  envy,  which,  perhaps, 
may  have  been  implanted  as  an  instinct  essential  to 
our  nature.  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  palliate  this 
vice,  under  the  specious  name  of  emulation.  I  hav« 
known  a  person  remarkably  generous,  humane,  mo- 
derate, and  apparently  self-denying,  who  could  not 
hear  even  a  friend  commended,  without  betraying 
niarks  of  uneasiness ;  as  if  that  commendation  had 
implied  an  odious  comparison  to  his  prejudice,  and 
every  wreath  of  praise  added  to  the  other's  charac- 
ter was  a  garland  plucked  from  his  own  temples ; 
this  is  a  malignant  species  of  jealousy,  of  which  I 
stand  acquitted  in  m jt  own  conscience — whether  it 
is  a  vice  or  an  infirmity  I  leave  you  to  inquire. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  much  ra- 
ther see  determined,  whether  the  world  was  ^ways 
as  contemptible  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present?  If 
the  morals  of  mankind  have  not  contracted  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  depravity  within  these  thirty 
years,  then  must  I  be  mfected  with  the  common 
vice  of  old  men,  dijfficilis,  querelus^  laudator^  temporiM 
acti;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  impetuous 
pursuits  and  avocations  of  youth  have  formerly 
hindered  me  from  observing  those  rotten  ^arts  of 
human  nature,  which  now  appear  so  offensively  to 
my  observation. 

We  have  been  at  court  and  'change,  and  every 
where ;  and  ever^  where  we  find  food  for  spleen, 
and  subject  for  ndicule.  My  new  servant,  Hum- 
phry CUnker,  turns  out  a  great  original,  and  Tabby 
is  a  changed  creature;  she  has  parted  with  Chow- 
der, and  does  nothing  but  smile,  like  Malvolio  in 
the  play  ;  Til  be  hanged  if  she  is  not  acting  a  part 
which  IS  not  natural  to  her  disposition,  for  some 
purpose  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered. 

With  respect  to  the  characters  of  mankind,  my 
curiosity  is  quite  satisfied ;  I  have  done  with  the 
science  of  men,  and  must  now  endeavour  to  amuse 
myself  with  the  novelty  of  thinga.  I  am  at  present, 
by  a  violent  effort  of  the  mind,  forced  from  mv 
natural  bias ;  bat  this  power  ceasing  to  act,  I  shall 
return  to  my  solitude  with  redoubled  velocity. 
Every  thing  I  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  in  this  great 
reservoir  of  folly,  knavery,  and  sophistication,  con- 
tributes to  enhance  the  value  of  a  country  life,  in 
the  sentiments  of  Tours  always, 

LoDdon,  June  8.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

To  Mii&  Mart  Jones,  at  BrambiUlmhaXL 
Dear  Mart  Jones, — Lady  Griskin's  butler,  Mr. 
Crumb,  having  got  'squire  Barton  to  frank  me  a 
kiver,  I  would  not  neglect  to  let  you  know  how  it 
is  with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  could  not  rite  \iiy  John  Hiomas,  for  because  he 
went  away  in  a  hun^  at  a  minute's  warning.  He 
and  Chowder  could  not  agree,  and  so  thev  fitt  upon 
the  road,  and  Chowder  bit  his  thumb,  and  he  swore 
he  would  do  him  a  mischief,  and  he  spoke  sftvcv  to 
mistress,  whereby  the  'squire  turned  him  on  in 
gudgeon ;  and  by  God's  providence  we  picked  up 
anouier  footman,  called  Umphry  Elinker,  a  good 
sole  as  ever  broke  bread ;  which  shows  that  a  scalded 
cat  may  pruve  a  good  mouscr,  and  a  hound  be 
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stanch,  thof  he  has  got  narro  haire  on  his  buttocks; 
bat  the  proudest  nose  may  be  bro't  baor  to  the 
grindstone  by  sickness  and  misfortunes. 

0  Molly,  what  shall  I  say  of  London?  All  the 
towns  that  ever  I  beheld  in  my  bom  days  are  no 
more  than  Welsh  barrows  and  crumlecks  to  this 
wonderful  sitty !  Even  Bath  itself  is  but  a  fillitch, 
in  the  naam  of  Grod,  one  would  think  there's  no  end 
of  the  streets,  but  the  Lands  End.  Then  there's 
such  a  power  of  people,  going  hurry  ekarrj !  Sueh 
a  racket  of  coxes !  Such  a  noise  and  hah-balloo ! 
So  many  strange  sites  to  be  seen  I  O  gracious !  my 
poor  Welsh  brain  has  been  spinning  like  a  top  ever 
since  I  came  hither !  And  I  have  seen  the  Park, 
and  the  Paieass  of  Saint  Gimeses,  and  the  king's 
and  the  queen's  magisterial  pursing,  and  the  sweet 
young  princes,  and  the  hillyfents,  and  pybald  ass, 
and  ul  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

Last  week  I  went  with  mistress  to  the  Tower,  to 
see  the  crowns  and  wild  beastis ;  and  there  was  a 
monstracioos  lion,  with  teeth  half  a  quarter  long ; 
and  a  gentleman  bid  me  not  go  near  him,  if  I 
was'nt  a  maid ;  being  as  how  he  would  roar,  and 
tear,  and  play  the  dickens.  Now  I  had  no  mind  to 
go  near  him ;  for  I  cannot  abide  such  dangerous 
honeymils,  not  I — ^but  mistress  would  ^ ;  and  the 
beast  kept  such  a  roaring  and  bouncmg,  that  I 
tho't  he  would  a  broke  his  cage,  and  devoured  us 
all ;  and  the  gentleman  tittered  forsooth ;  but  I'll 
go  to  death  upon  it,  I  will,  that  my  lady  is  as  ^^ood 
a  firchen  as  the  child  unborn ;  and  therefore  either 
the  gentleman  told  a  phib,  or  the  lion  oft  to  be  set 
in  the  stocks  for  bearing  false  witness  again  his 
neighbour:  for  the  commandment  sayeth.  Thou 
ahtui  not  hear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

1  was  afterwards  of  a  party  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
where  I  saw  such  tumblmg  and  dancing  upon 
ropes  and  wires,  that  I  was  frightened,  and  ready 
to  go  into  a  fit— I  thought  it  was  all  enchantment ; 
and  believing  myself  bewitched,  began  for  to  cry. 
Ton  knows  as  how  the  witches  in  Wales  fiy  upon 
broomsticks,  but  here  was  flying  without  any 
broomstick,  or  thing  in  the  var^  world,  and 
firing  of  pistols  in  the  air,  and  blowing  of  trumpets, 
and  swinging,  and  rolling  of  wheel*barrows  upon 
a  wire  (God  bliss  us !)  no  thicker  than  a  sewing 
thread;  that,  to  be  sure,  they  must  deal  with  the 
devil.  A  fine  gentleman  with  a  pig's  tail,  and  a 
golden  sord  by  his  side,  came  to  comfit  me,  and 
offered  for  to  treat  me  with  a  pint  of  wind ;  but  I 
would  not  stay ;  and  so  in  ^oing  through  the  dark 
passage,  he  began  to  show  his  cloven  fatt,  and  went 
tor  to  be  rude ;  m^  fellow-servant  Umphry  Klinker 
bid  him  to  be  sivil,  and  he  ^ve  the  young  man  a 
dowse  in  the  chops;  but,  I'fackins,  Mr.  Clinker 
wa'n't  long  in  his  debt — with  a  good  oaken  sapling 
he  dusted  his  doublet,  for  all  his  golden  cheese 
toaster ;  and,  fipping  me  under  his  arm,  carried  me 
huom,  I  nose  not  how,  being  I  was  in  snch  a  fius- 
tration.  But,  thank  God  I  I'm  now  vaned  from  all 
such  vanities ;  for  what  are  all  those  rarities  and 
vagaries  to  the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed  here- 
after ?  O  Molly!  let  not  your  poor  heart  be  puffed 
up  with  vanity. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  had 
my  hair  cut  and  pippered,  and  singled,  and  bolstered, 
and  buckled  in  the  newest  fashion,  by  a  French 
freezer.  Parley  vow  Franney — Vee  iladmansell, 
I  now  carries  my  head  higher  than  arrow  private 
gentlewoman  of  Vales.  Last  night,  coming  huom 
from  the  meeting,  I  was  taken  by  lamp  light  for 


an  imminent  poulterer's  daughter,  a  great  benlf 
But  as  I  was  sapng,  this  is  all  vanity  and  veutics 
of  spirit  The  pleasures  of  London  are  no  better 
than  sower  whey  and  stale  cyder,  when  compared 
to  the  joys  of  the  New  GeruMlem. 

Dear  Mary  Jones!  An'  please  God,  when  i 
return  I'll  bring  you  a  new  cap,  with  a  torkey- 
shell  coom,  and  a  pyehouse  sermon,  that  vas 
preached  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  I  pray  of  all  love, 
you  will  mind  your  vriting  and  your  spelling;  ior, 
craving  your  pardon,  Molly,  it  made  me  saet  to 
disseyffer  your  last  scrabble,  which  was  delirerai 
by  the  hind  at  Bath.  O,  voman  !  voman !  if  tbon 
hadst  but  the  least  consumption  of  what  pleasure 
we  scullers  have,  when  we  can  cumster  the  citb- 
bidst  buck  off  hand,  and  spell  the  ethnitch  Tonk, 
without  looking  at  the  Primmer.  As  for  Mr. 
EQinker,  he  is  qualified  to  be  clerk  to  a  iiarisb. 
But  111  saj  no  more.  Remember  me  to  Saoi— 
poor  sole !  it  goes  to  my  hart  to  think  she  don't  jet 
know  her  letters.  But  all  in  God's  good  time.  It 
shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  bring  her  the  ABC  in 
gingerbread ;  and  that,  you  nos^  will  be  leaniii^ 
to  her  taste. 

Mistress  says,  we  are  gcnng  a  long  gune;  d 
the  north  ;  but  go  where  we  will,  I  shall  ever  be. 
dear  Mary  Jones,  yours  with  true  infeetiou, 

London,  June  3.  WIN.  J£NKIK&. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phiupb, BarLof  Jesus  CoR.  Osn 
Dear  Wat, — ^I  mentioned  in  my  last,  nj 
uncle's  design  of  going  to  the  Duke  of  N — ; — f 
levee,  which  design  has  been  executed  accordbg ir. 
His  Grace  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  tlus 
kind  of  homage,  that,  though  the  place  be  nov 
fills  does  not  impl^  the  tenth  part  of  the  inflseoce 
which  he  exerted  m  his  former  ofllce,  he  has  giTeo 
his  friends  to  understand,  that  they  cannot  ^ige 
him  in  anv  thing  more  than  in  contributiogton))- 
port  the  shadow  of  that  power  which  he  no  longer 
retains  in  substance ;  and  therefore  he  has  still 
public  days,  on  which  thev  appear  at  his  levee. 

My  uncle  and  I  went  thither  -with  Mr.  Buton, 
who,  being  one  of  the  Duke's  adherents,  undc^rtook 
to  be  our  introducer.  The  room  was  pretty  well 
filled  with  people,  in  a  great  variety  of  dress;  bot 
there  was  no  more  than  one  gown  and  cssEock, 
though  I  was  told  his  grace  had,  while  he  va$ 
minister,  preferred  almost  every  individnal  tlst 
now  filled  the  bench  of  bishops  in  the  boose  ^ 
Lords ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  gratitude  of  the 
cler^  is  like  their  charity,  which  shuns  the  ligbi 
Mr.  Barton  was  immediately  accosted  by  a  ptrnoa 
well  stricken  in  years,  tall  and  raw-boned,  with  i 
hook  nose,  and  an  arch  leer,  that  indicated  at  K->^ 
as  much  cunning  as  sagacity.     Our  coodoctsr 

saluted  him  bv  the  name  of  Captain  C %  ^ 

afterwards  informed  us  he  was  a  man  of  shre«J 
parts,  whom  the  government  occasionally  employ«^ 
m  secret  services.  But  I  have  had  the  history  of  bim 
more  at  large  from  another  quarter.  He  had  beei; 
many  years  ago,  concerned  in  fraudulent  pncti<<^ 
as  a  merchant,  in  France ;  and,  being  conricted  of 
some  of  them,  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  from  wbeiKV 
he  was  delivered  by  the  interest  of  the  late  Poke 
of  Ormond,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  bLns^u 
in  a  letter,  as  his  namesake  and  relatioD.  He  was. 
in  the  sequel,  employed  by  our  ministry  as  a  spy ; 
and,  in  the  war  of  1740,  traversed  all  Spun,  as  we!l 
as  France,  in  the  disguise  of  a  capuchin,  at  the 
extreme  hazard  of  lus  life,  inasmuch  as  the  C«nt 
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of  Madrid  had  actually  got  scent  of  him,  and  given 
orders  to  apprehend  nim  at  St.  Sebastian's,  from 
vhence  he  had  fortunately  retired  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  order  arrived.  This  and  other  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  he  pleaded  so  effectually  as  a  merit 
iriih  the  English  ministry,  that  they  allowed  him  a 
comfortable  pension,  which  he  now  enjoys  in  his 
old  age.  He  has  still  access  to  all  the  ministers, 
and  is  said  to  be  consulted  by  them  on  many  sub- 
tecu,  as  a  man  of  uncommon  understanding  and 
great  experience.  He  is  in  fact  a  fellow  of  some 
parts,  and  invincible  assurance  ;  and,  in  his  dis* 
course,  he  assumes  such  an  air  of  self-sufficiency, 
as  may  very  well  impose  upon  some  of  the  shallow 
politicians  who  now  labour  at  the  helm  of  admini- 
stration. But,  if  he  is  not  belied,  this  is  not  the 
only  imposture  of  which  he  is  guilty.  They  say, 
he  is  at  bottom  not  only  a  Boman  Catholic,  but 
really  a  priest ;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  disclose 
to  our  state-pilots  all  the  springs  that  move  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles,  he  is  actually  picking  up  in- 
telligence for  the  service  of  the  French  minister. 

Be  diat  as  it  may.  Captain  C entered  into 

conversation  with  us  in  the  most  familiar  manner, 
and  treated  the  Duke's  character  without  any  cere- 
mony. "  This  wiseacre  (said  he)  is  still  a-bed ; 
and,  I  think,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sleep 
on  till  Christmas ;  for,  when  he  gets  up,  he  does 
nothing  but  expose  his  own  folly.  Since  Grenville 
was  turned  out,  there  has  been  no  minister  in  this 
nation  worth  the  meal  that  whitened  his  periwig. 
They  are  so  ignorant,  they  scarce  know  a  crab 
from  a  cauliflower ;  and  then  they  are  such  dunces, 
that  there's  no  niaking  them  comprehend  the 
plainest  proposition.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
this  poor  half-witted  creature  told  me,  in  a  great 
fright,  that  thirty  thousand  French  had  marched 
from  Acadia  to  Cape  Breton.  **  Where  did  they  find 
transports ?"  said  I  **  Transports  (cried  he)!  I  tell 
you  they  marched  by  land."  **  By  land  to  the 
island  of  C^pe  Breton !"  **  What  I  is  Cape  Breton 
an  island  f"  "  Certainly."  **  Hah !  arc  you  sure 
of  that  ?"  When  I  pointed  it  out  in  the  map,  he 
examined  it  earnestly  with  his  spectacles;  then 

taking  me  in  his  arms,  **  My  dear  G-^ (cried 

he)  1  you  always  bring  us  good  news.  Egad  I  111 
go  directly,  and  tell  the  king  that  Cape  Breton  is 
an  island. 

He  seemed  disposed  to  entertain  us  with  more 
anecdotes  of  this  nature,  at  the  expense  of  his  Grace, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Al- 
gerine  ambassador,  a  venerable  Turk,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  attended  by  his  dragoman,  or  inter- 
preter, and  another  officer  of  his  household,  who 

had  got  no  stockings  to  his  le^    Captain  C 

immediately  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority  to  a 
servant  in  waiting,  bidding  him  go  and  tell  the 
Duke  to  rise,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company 
come,  and,  among  others,  the  ambassador  from 
Algiers.  Then  turning  to  us,  "  This  poor  Turk," 
said  he,  "notwithstanding  his  grey  beard,  is  a 
green-bom.  He  has  been  several  years  resident 
at  London,  and  still  is  ignorant  of  our  political  re- 
volutions. This  visit  is  intended  for  the  prime- 
minister  of  England ;  but  youll  see  how  this  wise 
duke  will  receive  it  as  a  mark  of  attachment  to  his 
own  person."  Certain  it  is,  the  Duke  seemed  ea^r 
to  acknowledge  the  compliment  A  door  opemng 
he  suddenly  £>lted  out,  with  a  shaving  cloth  under 
his  chin,  his  face  frothed  up  to  the  eyes  with  soap 
hither ;  and,  nmning  up  to  the  ambassador,  grinned 


hideous  in  his  face — **  My  dear  Mahomet,"  said  he, 
*'Grod  love  your  long  beard ;  I  hope  the  Dey  will 
make  you  a  horse-tail  at  the  next  promotion,  ha, 
ha, ha!  Have  but  a  moment's  patience,  and  I'll 
send  to  yon  in  a  twinkling."  So  saying,  he  re- 
treated into  his  den,  leaving  the  Turk  in  some  con-, 
fusion.^  After  a  short  pause,  however,  he  said 
something  to  his  interpreter,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  had  great  curiosity  to  know,  as  he  turned  up  his 
eyes  while  he  spoke,  expressing  astonishment, 
mixed  with  devotion.  We  were  gratified  by  means 
of  thecomihuuicative  Captain  C— — ,  who  conversed 
with  the  dragoman  as  an  old  acquaintance.  Ibrahim, 
the  ambassador,  who  had  mistaken  his  Grace  for 
the  minister's  fool,  was  no  sooner  undeceived  by 
the  interpreter,  than  he  exclaimed  to  this  effect : — 
**  Holy  prophet !  I  don't  wonder  that  this  nation 
prospers,  seeing  it  is  governed  by  the  counsel  of 
idiots ;  a  species  of  men,  whom  all  good  mussulmen 
revere  as  the  organs  of  immediate  inspiration!" 
Ibrahim  was  favoured  with  a  particular  audience  of 
short  duration ;  after  which  the  Duke  conducted 
him  to  the  door,  and  then  returned  to  diffuse  his 
gracious  looks  among  the  crowd  of  his  worshippers. 
As  Mr.  Barton  advanced  to  present  me  to  his  Grace, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  attract  his  notice  before  I  was 
announced.  He  forthwith  met  me  more  than  half 
way,  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  **  My  dear  Sir 
Francis,"  cried  he,  this  is  so  kind — I  vow  to  God  t 
I  am  so  obliged — Such  attention  to  a  poor  broken 
minister — Well — ^pray  when  does  your  Excellency 
sail  ? — For  God's  sake  have  a  care  of  your  health, 
and  eat  stewed  prunes  in  the  passage — Next  to 
your  own  precious  health,  pray,  my  dear  Excel- 
lency, take  care  of  tiie  five  nations — Our  good 
friends  the  five  nations— The  Toryrories,  the  Mac- 
colmacks,  tiie  Out-o'the-ways,  the  Crickets,  and 
the  Kickshaws — ^Let  'em  have  plenty  of  blankets, 
and  stinkubus,  and  wampum ;  and  your  Excellency 
won't  £eu1  to  scour  the  kettie,  and  boil  the  chain, 
and  bury  the  tree,  and  plant  the  hatchet — Ha,  ha, 
ha  I"  When  he  had  uttered  this  rhapsody,  with  hia 
usual  precipitation,  Mr.  Barton  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  neither  Sir  Francis,  nor  St 
Francis ;  but  simply  Mr.  Melford,  nephew  to  Mr. 
Bramble ;  who,  stepping  forward,  made  liis  bow  at 
the  same  time.  **  Odso !  no  more  it  is  Sir  Francis," 
said  this  wise  statesman — **  Mr.  Melford,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you — I  sent  you  an  engineer  to  fortify  your 
dock — Mr.  Bramble — ^your  servani,  Mr.  Bramble 
— ^How  d'ye,  good  Mr.  Bramble — ^Your  nephew  is 
a  pretty  young  fellow — Faith  and  troth  a  very 
pretty  fellow !— His  father  is  my  old  friend— How 
does  he  hold  it?— Still  troubled  with  that  d— ned 
disorder,  ha?" — "  No,  my  Lord,"  replied  my  uncle, 
**  all  his  troubles  are  over.  He  has  been  dead  these 
fifteen  years."— "Dead!  how— Yes,  faith!  now  I 
remember^He  is  dead,  sure  enough — Well,  and 
how — does  the  young  gentieman  stand  for  Haver- 
ford  West?  or— an-what  d'ye — ^My  dear  Mr.  Mil- 
fordhaven,  I'll  do  you  all  the  service  in  mv  power 
— ^I  hope  I  have  some  credit  left — **  My  uncle 
then  gave  him  to  undentand  that  I  was  still  a 
minor ;  and  that  we  had  no  intention  to  trouble 
him  at  present  for  any  fevour  whatsoever.  **I 
came  hither  with  my  nephew,"  added  he,  "  to  pay 
our  respects  to  your  Grace;  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  tiiat  his  views  and  mine  are  at  least  as  dis- 
interested as  those  of  any  individual  in  this  assem- 
bly."— **  My  dear  Mr.  Brambleberry,  you  do  me 
infinite  honour.  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  see  you 
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and  jour  hopefU  nephew,  Mr.  HClfordharen.  My 
credit,  such  as  it  is,  yon  may  command.  I  wish  we 
had  more  friends  of  yonr  kidney." 

Then,  turning  to  Captain  C ,"  Ha,  C 1" 

said  he,  "  what  news,  C ?  How  does  the  world 

wag,  ha  ?" — **  The  world  wags  much  after  the  old 
fashion,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Captain.  **  The 
politicians  of  London  and  Westminster  have  begad 
again  to  wag  their  tongues  against  vour  Grace; 
and  your  short-lived  popularity  wa^  like  a  feather, 
which  the  next  puff  of  anti-ministerial  calumny 
will  blow  away." — "  A  pack  of  rascals,"  cried  the 
Duke;  ** Tories,  Jacobites,  rebels;  one  half  of 
them  would  wag  their  heels  at  Tyburn,  if  they  had 
their  desert"  So  saying,  he  wheeled  about ;  and, 
going  round  the  levee,  spoke  to  every  individual, 
with  the  most  courteous  familiarity ;  but  he  scarce 
ever  opened  his  mouth  without  making  some  blunder 
in  relation  to  the  person  or  business  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  conversed ;  so  that  he  really  looked 
like  a  comedian  hired  to  burlesque  the  character  of 
a  minister.  At  length  a  person  of  a  very  preposses- 
sing appearance  coming  in,  his  Grace  ran  up,  and 
hugging  him  in  his  arms,  with  the  appellation  of 
**  My  dear  Ch — s !"  led  him  forthwith  into  the  inner 
apartment,  or  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  this  political 

temple.  "  That,"  said  Captain  C ,  "  is  my  friend 

C —  T — ,  almost  the  only  man  of  parts  who  has 
any  concern  in  the  present  administration.  Indeed 
he  would  have  no  concern  at  all  in  the  matter,  if 
the  ministry  did  not  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  use  of  his  talents  upon  some  particular  occa- 
sions. As  for  the  common  business  of  the  nation, 
it  is  carried  on  in  a  constant  routine  bv  the  clerks 
of  the  different  offices,  otherwise  the  wheels  of  go- 
vernment would  be  wholly  stopped  amidst  the 
abrupt  succession  of  ministers,  every  one  more 
ignorant  than  his  predecessor.  I  am  thinking  what 
a  fine  hobble  we  should  be  in,  if  all  the  clerks  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  secretaries,  the  war-office,  and  the 
admiralty,  should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  throw 
up  their  places  in  imitation  of  the  great  pensioner. 
But  to  return  to  0—  T — ;  he  certaixily  knows 
more  than  all  the  ministry  and  all  the  opposition,  if 
their  heads  were  laid  together,  and  talks  like  an 
angel  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.  He  would  really 
be  a  great  man,  if  he  had  any  consistency  or 
stability  of  character.  Then  it  must  be  owned,  he 
wants  courage,  otherwise  he  would  never  allow 
himself  to  be  coWed  by  the  great  political  bully,  for 
whose  understanding  he  lus  justly  a  very  great 
contempt  I  have  seen  him  as  much  afraid  of  that 
overbearing  Hector,  as  ever  school-boy  was  of  his 
pedagogue ;  and  yet  this  Hector^  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, is  no  more  tiian  a  craven  at  bottom.    Besides 

this  defect,  C has  another,  which  he  is  at  too 

little  pains  to  hide.  There  is  no  faith  to  be  given 
to  his  assertions,  and  no  trust  to  be  put  in  his  pro- 
mises. However,  to  give  Uie  devil  his  due,  he  is 
very  good-natured;  and  even  friendly,  when  close 
urged  in  the  way  of  solicitation.  As  for  principle, 
that*s  out  of  the  question.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  wit  and 
an  orator,  extremely  entertaining ;  and  he  shines 
very  often  at  the  expense  even  of  those  ministers 
to  whom  he  is  a  retainer.  This  is  a  mark  of  great  im- 
prudence, by  which  he  has  made  them  all  his  enemies, 
whatever  face  they  may  put  upon  the  matter ;  and 
sooner  or  later,  he'll  have  cause  to  wish  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  his  own  counseL  I  have  several 
times  cautioned  him  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is  all 
preaching  to  the  desert  His  vanity  runs  away  with 


his  discretioD."  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  Csp- 
tain  himself  might  have  been  the  better  for  tooK 
hints  of  the  same  nature.  His  panegyric,  exdading 
principle  and  veracity,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  coo- 
test  I  once  overheard,  in  the  way  of  alterettioa, 
betwixt  two  apple-women  in  Spring  Garden.  Out 
of  those  viragoes  having  hinted  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other's  moral  character,  her  ants- 
gonist,  setting  her  hands  in  her  sides,  rrolied, 
**  Speak  out,  hussy.  I  scorn  your  malice.  I  ovn 
I  am  both  a  whore  and  athief ;  and  what  more  hare 
you  to  say  ?  D — ^n  you,  what  more  hare  too  to 
say?  batmg  that,  which  all  the  world  kDovs, 
I  challenge  yon  to  say  black  is  the  white  of  mj 
eye."  We  did  not  wait  for  Mr.  T— 's  comicg 
forth ;  but,  after  Captain  C— —  had  characteriied 
all  the  originals  in  waiting,  we  adjourned  to  a 
coffee-house,  where  we  had  buttered  muflins  aod 
tea  to  breakfast,  the  said  Captain  still  faioanog  os 
with  his  company.  Nay,  my  uncle  was  so  diverted 
with  his  anecdotes,  that  he  asked  him  to  dinner, 
and  treated  him  with  a  fine  turbot,  to  which  be  did 
ample  justice.  That  same  evening  I  mcnt  at  tlir 
tavern  with  some  friends,  one  of  whom  let  me  iav 
C — 's  character,  which  Mr.  Bramble  no  sooner  la* 
derstood,  than  he  expressed  some  concern  for  tk 
connexion  he  had  made,  and  resolved  to  dlsen|s;e 
himself  from  it  without  ceremony. 

We  are  become  members  of  the  society  for  tb  i 
encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  have  assisted  at  < 
some  of  their  deliberations,  which  were  conducted 
with  equal  spirit  and  sagacity.  My  uncle  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  the  institution,  which  will  certainlr 
be  productive  of  ^reaX  advantages  to  the  pablie,  it 
fix>m  its  democratical  form,  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  cabal  and  corruption.  You.  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  his  aversion  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
multitude,  which  he  affirms,  is  incompatible  vith 
excellence,  and  subversive  of  order.  Indeed  his 
detestation  of  the  mob  has  been  heightened  bj  ftar. 
ever  since  he  fainted  in  the  room  at  Bath.  And 
this  apprehension  has  prevented  him  from  p^inrto 
the  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  other 

C'  ^es  of  entertainment,  to  which,  however,  I  hire 
the  honour  to  attend  the  ladies. 

It  grates  old  S^uaretoes  to  reflect,  that  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  enjoy  even  the  most  elegant  diver- 
sions of  the  capital,  without  the  participation  of  tbe 
vulgar;  for  they  now  thrust  themselTes  into  all 
assemblies,  from  a  ridotto  at  St  James's,  to  a  bop 
at  Rotherhithe. 

I  have  lately  seexi  our  old  acquaintance  Dick 
Ivy,  who  we  imagined  had  died  of  dram-drinkiHf ; 
but  he  is  lately  emerged  from  the  Fleet,  by  mead 
of  a  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  and  publi^ed  againa 
the  government  with  some  success.  The  nk  ^ 
this  performance  enabled  him  to  appear  in  cleiB 
linen,  and  he  is  now  going  about  soliciting  nV 
scriptions  for  his  poems ;  but  his  breeches  are  ut 
yet  in  the  most  decent  order. 

Dick  certainly  deserves  some  ocHmtenanoe  for 
his  intrepidity  and  perseverance.  It  is  not  in  tbe 
power  of  disappointment,  nor  even  of  daninatioo, 
to  drive  him  to  despair.  After  some  unsnccecsfol 
essays  in  the  way  of  poetry,  he  commenced  brandy* 
merchant,  and  I  believe  his  whole  slock  ran  oat 
through  his  own  bowels ;  then  he  consorted  with  a 
milk-woman,  who  kept  a  cellar  in  Fettv  Fraoeb 
But  he  could  not  mtike  his  quarters  good ,  he  wai 
dislodged  and  driven  up  stairs  into  the  kennel  by  s 
corporal  in  the  second  regiment  of  fbd-gnardSk  Be 
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WM  afterwBids  tbe  lanreat  of  BladdHan,  from 
whence  there  was  a  natural  transitioii  to  the  Fleet. 
As  he  had  formerly  miscarried  in  panegyric,  he 
noir  turned  his  thoughts  to  satire,  and  really  seems 
to  have  some  talent  for  abuse.  If  he  can  hold  out 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament  and  be  prepared  for 
another  charge,  in  all  probability  Dick  will  mount 
the  pillory,  or  obtain  a  pension,  in  either  of  which 
eTents  his  fortune  will  be  made.  Meanwhile  he 
has  acquired  some  degree  of  consideration  with  the 
respectable  writers  of  the  age ;  and  as  I  hare  sub- 
scribed for  his  works,  he  did  me  the  favour  t'other 
night  to  introduce  me  to  a  society  of  those  geniuses, 
but  I  found  them  exceedingly  formal,  and  resenred. 
They  seemed  afraid  and  jealous  of  one  another,  and 
sat  in  a  state  of  mutual  repulsion,  like  so  many 
particles  of  vapour,  each  surrounded  by  its  own 
electrified  atmosphere.  Dick,  who  has  more  vi- 
racity  than  judgment,  tried  more  thirn  once  to 
enliven  the  conversation:  sometimes  making  an 
effort  at  wit,  sometimes  letting  off  a  pun,  and  some- 
times discharging  a  conundrum ;  nay,  at  length  he 
started  a  dispute  upon  the  hackneyed  comparison 
betwixt  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  the  professors 
opened  with  great  clamour ;  but,  instead  oif  keeping 
to  the  3abject,  they  launched  out  into  tedious  dis- 
sertations on  the  poetry  of  the  ancients ;  and  one 
of  them,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  displayed 
his  whole  knowledge  of  prosody,  gleaned  from 
Dispnter  and  Ruddiman.  At  last,  I  yentured  to  say, 
I  did  not  see  how  the  subject  in  question  could  be 
at  all  elucidated  b^-  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who 
certainly  had  neither  blank  verse  nor  rhyme  in 
their  poems,  which  were  measured  by  feet,  whereas 
oars  are  reckoned  by  the  number  of  syllables.  This 
remark  seemed  to  give  umbrage  to  the  pedant,  who 
forthwith  involved  himself  in  a  cloud  of  Greek 
and  Latin  quotations,  which  nobody  attempted  to 
dispeL  A  confused  hum  of  insipid  observations 
and  comments  ensued;  and,  upon  the. whole,  I 
never  passed  a  duller  evening  in  my  nfe.  Yet, 
without  all  doubt,  some  of  them  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, wit,  and  ingenuity.  As  they  are  afraid  of 
making  free  with  one  another,  they  should  bring 
each  his  butt,  or  whet-stone,  along  with  him,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  company.  My  uncle  says 
he  never  desires  to  meet  with  more  than  one  wit  at 
9  time.  One  wit,  like  a  knuckle  of  ham  in  soup, 
gives  a  zest  and  flavour  to  the  dish ;  but  more  than 
one  serves  only  to  spoil  the  pottage.  And  now  I'm 
afraid  I  have  given  you  an  unconscionable  mess 
without  any  flavour  at  all ;  for  which,  I  suppose, 
you  will  bestow  your  benedictions  upon 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
London,  June  5.  J.  MELFORD. 

7b  Db.  I^ewib. 

Dkab  Lewis, — ^Your  fable  of  the  Monkey  and 
the  Pig  is  what  the  Italians  call  ben  trovata,  BvX  I 
shall  not  repeat  it  to  my  apothecary,  who  is  a  proud 
Scotchman,  very  thin-skinned,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  have  his  degree  in  his  pocket  A  right 
Scotchman  has  always  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and 
is  in  fOmmque  paratus.  Certain  it  is,  I  have  not 
scaped  a  scouring ;  but,  I  believe,  by  means  of  that 
eeouriog;  I  have  scaped  something  worse,  perhaps 
a  tedious  fit  of  the  gout  or  rheumatism ;  for  my 
appetite  began  to  flag,  and  I  had  certain  croakings 
in  the  bowels  which  boded  me  no  good.  Kay,  I  am 
not  yet  quite  free  of  these  remembrancers,  which 
warn  me  to  be  gone  from  this  centre  of  infection. 


What  temptation  can  a  man  of  my  turn  and 
temperament  have,  to  live  in  a  place  where  every 
comer  teems  with  fresh  objects  of  detestation  and 
disgust  ?  What  kind  of  taste  and  organs  must  those 
people  have,  who  really  prefer  the  adulterated  en- 
joyments of  the  town  to  the  genuine  pleasures 
of'^a  country  retreat?  Most  people,  I  know,  are 
onginally  seduced  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  childish 
curiosity;  which  cannot  be  gratified,  but  in  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  But,  in  the  course  of  this 
gratification,  their  very  organs  of  sense  are  per- 
verted, and  they  become  habitually  lost  to  every 
relish  of  what  is  genuine  and  excellent  in  its  own 
nature. 

Shall  I  state  the  difference  between  my  town 

Sievances  and  my  country  comforts  ?  At  Brambleton 
all,  I  have  elbow-room  within  doors,  and  breathe 
a  clear,,  elastic,  salutary  air.  I  enjoy  refreshing 
sleep,  which  is  never  disturbed  by  horrid  noise,  nor 
interrupted,  but  in  a  morning,  by  the  sweet  titter 
of  the  marlet  at  my  window.  I  drink  the  virgin 
lymph,  pure  and  crystalline  as  it  gushes  from  the 
rock,  or  the  sparkling  beverage,  home-brewed  from 
malt  of  my  own  makmg ;  or  I  indulge  with  cider, 
which  my  own  orchard  affords,  or  with  claret  of 
the  best  growth,  imported  for  my  own  use,  by  a 
correspondent  on  whose  integrity  I  can  depend; 
my  bread  is  sweet  and  nourishing,  made  from  my 
own  wheat,  ground  in  my  own  mill,  and  baked 
in  my  own  oven ;  my  table  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
furnished  from  my  own  ground ;  my  five  year  old 
mutton,  fed  on  the  fragrant  herbage  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  might  vie  with  venison  in  juice  and 
flavour ;  my  delicious  veal,  fattened  with  nothing 
but  the  mother's  milk,  that  fills  the  dish  with  gravy ; 
my  poultry,  from  the  barn-door,  that  never  knew 
confinement  but  when  they  were  at  roost;  my 
rabbits  panting  from  the  warren ;  my  game  fresh 
from  the  moors ;  my  trout  and  salmon  struggling 
from  the  stream ;  oysters  from  their  native  banks ; 
and  herrings,  with  other  sea-fish,  I  can  eat  in  four 
hours  after  they  are  taken.  My  salads,  roots,  and 
potherbs  my  own  garden  yields  in  plenty  and  per- 
fection, the  produce  of  the  natural  soil,  prepared  by 
moderate  cultivation.  The  same  soil  affords  all  the 
different  fruits  which  England  may  call  her  own, 
so  that  my  dessert  is  every  day  fresh  gathered  fron^ 
the  tree ;  my  dairy  flows  with  nectareous  tides  of 
milk  and  cream,  from  whence  we  derive  abundance 
of  excellent  butter,  curds,  and  cheese;  and  the 
refuse  fattens  my  pigs,  that  are  destined  for  hams 
and  bacon.  I  go  to  bed  betimes,  and  rise  with  the 
sun.  I  make  shift  to  pass  the  hours  without  weari- 
ness or  regret,  and  am  not  destitute  of  amusements 
within  doors,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  me 
to  go  abroad.  1  read,  and  chat,  and  play  at  billiards, 
cards,  or  backgammon.  Without  doors,  I  super- 
intend my  farm,  and  execute  plans  of  improvement, 
the  effects  of  which  1  enjoy  with  unspeakable  de* 
light  Nor  do  I  take  less  pleasure  in  seeing  my 
tenants  thrive  under  my  auspices,  and  the  poor  live 
comfortably  by  the  employment  which  I  provide. 
You  know  I  have,  one  or  two  sensible  fnends,  to 
whom  I  can  open  all  my  heart ;  a  blessing  which, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  sought  iu  vain  among  the 
crowded  scenes  of  life.  There  are  a  few  others  of 
more  humble  puts,  whom  I  esteem  for  their  in- 
tegrity ;  and  their  conversation  I  find  inoffensive, 
though  not  very  entertaining.  Finally,  I  live  in 
the  midst  of  honest  men,  and  trusty  dependent!, 
whov  I  flatter  myself  have  a  disinterested  attadw 
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ment  to  my  person.  Ton  yoarself,  my  dear  doctor, 
can  Youch  for  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

Now,  mark  the  contrast  at  London.  I  am  pent 
np  in  frowsy  lodgings,  where  there  is  not  room 
enough  to  swing  a  cat,  and  I  breathe  the  steams  of 
endless  putrefaction ;  and  these  would,  undoubtedly, 
produce  a  pestilence,  if  they  were  not  qualified  by 
the  gross  acid  of  sea-coal,  which  is  itsdf  a  perni- 
cious nuisance  to  lungs  of  any  delicacy  of  texture. 
But  even  this  boasted  corrector  cannot  prevent 
those  languid  sallow  looks  that  distinguish  the  in- 
habitants of  London  from  those  ruddy  swains  that 
lead  a  country  life.  I  go  to  bed  after  midnight, 
jaded,  and  restless  from  the  dissipations  of  the  day. 
I  start  every  hour  from  my  sleep,  at  the  hornd 
noise  of  the  watchmen  bawling  the  hour  through 
every  street,  and  thundering  at  every  door;  a  set 
of  useless  fellows,  who  serve  no  other  purpose  but 
that  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and,  by  five  o'clock,  I  start  out  of  bed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  still  more  deadful  alarm  made  by  the 
country  carts,  and  noisy  rustics  bellowing  green 

ras  under  my  window.  If  I  would  drink  water, 
must  quaff  the  maukish  contents  of  an  open 
aqueduct,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  defilement,  or 
swallow  that  which  comes  from  the  river  Thames, 
impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  London  and 
Westminster.  Human  excrement  is  the  least  of- 
fensive part  of  the  concrete,  which  is  composed  of 
all  the  drugs,  minerals,  and  poisons,  nsed  in  me- 
chanics and  manufactures,  enriched  with  the  putre- 
fying carcases  of  beasts  and  men,  and  mixed  with 
tne  scourings  of  all  the  wash-tubs,  kennels,  and 
common  sewers  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

This  is  the  agreeable  potation  extolled  by  the 
Londoners  as  the  finest  water  in  the  universe.  As 
to  the  intoxicating  potion  sold  for  wine,  it  is  a  vile, 
unpalatable,  and  pernicious  sophistication,  balder- 
dashed  with  cyder,  com  spirit,  and  the  juice  of 
sloes.  In  an  action  at  law,  laid  against  a  carman 
for  having  staved  a  cask  of  port,  it  appeared,  from 
the  evidence  of  the  cooper,  that  there  were  not 
above  five  gallons  of  real  wine  in  the  whole  pipe, 
which  held  above  a  hundred,  and  even  that  had 
been  brewed  and  adulterated  by  the  merchant  at 
Oporto.  The  bread  I  eat  in  London  is  a  deleteri- 
ous paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk,  alum,  and  bone- 
ashes,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  destructive  to  the 
constitution.  The  good  people  are  not  ignorant  of 
this  adulteration ;  but  they  prefer  it  to  wholesome 
bread,  because  it  is  whiter  than  the  meal  of  com. 
*  Thus  they  sacrifice  their  taste  and  their  health,  and 
the  lives  of  their  tender  infants,  to  a  most  absurd 
gratification  of  a  mi^udging  eye ;  and  the  miller 
or  the  baker  is  obliged  to  poison  them  and  their 
families,  in  order  to  live  by  his  profession.  The 
same  monstrous  depravity  appears  in  their  veal, 
which  is  bleached  by  repeated  bleedinss,  and  other 
villanous  arts,  till  there  is  not  a  drop  of  juice  left  in 
the  body,  and  the  poor  animal  is  paralytic  before  it 
dies ;  so  void  of  all  taste,  nouri^ment,  and  savour, 
that  a  man  mi^ht  dine  as  comfortably  on  a  white 
fricassee  of  kidskin  gloves,  or  chip  hats  from 
Ltghom. 

As  they  have  discharged  the  natural  colour  from 
their  bread,  their  butchers'  meat,  and  poultry,  their 
cutlets,  ragouts,  firicassees,  and  sauces  of  aU  kinds 
— so  they  insist  upon  having  the  complexion  of 
their  potherbs  mended,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives.  Perhaps,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  they 
«an  be  so  mad  as  to  boil  their  greens  with  brass 


halfpence,  in  order  to  improve  thdr  ooloei  ad 
^et  nothing  is  more  true.  Indeed,  without  tUi 
improvement  in  the  colour,  they  have  no  pertooal 
merit  They  are  produced  in  an  artificial  Boil,iQd 
taste  of  nothing  but  the  dunghills  from  vbeaee 
they  spring.  My  cabbage,  caiSiflower,  and  aspar- 
agus in  the  country,  are  as  much  superior  in  flsToor 
to  those  that  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden,  as  mj 
heath  mutton  is  to  that  of  St  James's  market, 
which,  in  fact,  is  neither  lamb  nor  mottoo,  bat 
something  betwixt  the  two,  gorged  in  the  rank  fens 
of  Lincoln  and  Essex,  pale,  coarse,  and  frovsr. 
As  for  the  pork,  it  is  an  abominable  canuToroos 
animal,  fed  with  horse  flesh  and  distillers'  grains : 
and  the  poultry  is  all  rotten,  in  conseqaeoce  of  & 
fever,  occasioned  by  the  infamous  practice  of  tev* 
ing  up  the  gut,  that  they  may  be  the  sooner  fittoed 
in  coops,  in  consequence  of  this  cruel  reteotioo. 

Of  the  fish  I  need  say  nothing  in  this  hot  vea- 
ther,  but  that  it  comes  sixty,  aerenty,  founcore. 
and  a  hundred  miles  by  land-carriage ;  a  circim- 
stance  sufficient,  without  any  comment,  to  tun  i 
Dutchman's  stomach,  even  if  his  nose  was  not 
saluted  in  every  alley  with  the  sweet  flavoar  cf 
fresh  mackarel,  selling  by  retaiL    This  is  not  tte 
season  for  oysters ;  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention,  that  the  right  Colchester  are  kept 
in  slime  pots,  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  tea; 
and  that  the  green  colour,  so  much  admired  by  the 
voluptuaries  of  this  metropolis,  is  occasbned  br 
the  vitriolic  scum,  which  rises  on  the  saifke  of 
the  stagnanf  and  stinking  water.    Our  rabbits  vt 
bred  and  fed  in  the  poulterer's  cellar,  where  tier 
have  neither  air  nor  exercise ;  conseouently  tbrr 
must  be  firm  in  flesh,  and  delicious  in  flavour;  sad 
there  is  no  game  to  be  had  for  love  or  moner. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  Covent  Garden  aifoids 
some  good  fruit ;  which,  however,  is  always  co- 
grossed  by  a  few  individuab  of  overgrown  foitoM. 
at  an  exorbitant  price ;  so  that  little  else  than  tbe 
refuse  of  the  market  fidls  to  the  share  of  the  coo- 
munity — and  that  is  distributed  by  such  filthy  bands 
as  I  cannot  look  at  irithout  loathing.    It  vas  bet 
yesterday  that  I  saw  a  dirty  barrow-bontcr  m  the 
street,  cleaning  her  dusty  f^t  with  her  own  spittle; 
and  who  knows  but  some  fine  lady  of  St  James's 
parish  mi^ht  admit  into  her  delicate  mouth  those 
very  cherries,  which  had  been  rolled  and  moisteocd 
between  the  filthy,  and  perhaps  ulcerated  cb«f«  d 
a  St  Giles's  huckster.    I  need  not  dwell  upon  tke 
pallid  contaminated  mash  which  they  call  stn«- 
berries,  soiled  and  tossed  by  greasy  paws  throo^ 
twenty  baskets  crusted  with  dirt ;  and  then  pr^ 
sented  with  the  worst  milk,  thickened  with  the 
worst  fiour,  into  a  bad  likeness  of  cream.    Bot  tbr 
milk  itself  should  not  pass  unanalysed,  the  prodnce 
of  taded  cabbage  leaves  and  sour  dra£^  lowered 
with  hot  water,  frothed  with  bruited  snails,  earriid 
through  the  streets  in  open  paila,  exposed  to  iocl 
rinsings  discharged  from  doors  and  wiiiidowi,  spittle. 
snot,  and  tobacco-quids  fh>m  foot  passeogers,  oter* 
flowings  ttom  mud  carta,  spatterings  mm  coaeb^ 
wheels,  dirt  and  trash  chudced  into  it  by  rocuish 
boys  fbr  the  joke's  sake,  the  spewings  cf  ionob. 
who  have  slabbered  in  Uie  tin  mcmsore,  whidt  i» 
thrown  back  in  that  condition  among  the  milk,  fcf 
the  benefit  of  the  next  customer  {  and,  finally,  tke 
vermin  that  drops  from  the  rags  of  the  nasty  drab 
that  vends  this  precious  mixtore,  imder  the  resect- 
able denomination  of  milk-maid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  catalogue  of  London  daioM 
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with  tihle-beer,  goiltlesi  of  hops  and  malt,  rapid 
and  nanseons,  much  fitter  to  fiu^ilitate  the  operation 
of  a  Tomit,  than  to  quench  thirst  and  promote 
<Ugre8tion;  the  tallowy  rancid  mass  called  butter, 
mannfactured  with  candle  grease  and  kitchen  stuff; 
and  their  fresh  eggs,  imported  from  France  and 
Scotland.  Now,  all  these  enormities  might  be 
remedied  with  a  verj  little  attention  to  the  article 
of  police,  or  civil  regulation ;  but  the  wise  patriots 
of  London  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  that  aU 
regulation  is  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that 
every  man  ought  to  live  in  his  own  way,  without 
restraint.  Nay,  as  there  is  not  sense  enough  left 
among  them  to  be  discomposed  by  the  nuisances  I 
hare  mentioned,  they  may,  for  aught  I  care,  wallow 
in  the  mire  of  their  own  pollution. 

A  companionable  man  will,  undoubtedly,  put  up 
with  many  incon-veniences,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing agreeable  society.  A  facetious  friend  of  mine 
used  to  say,  the  wine  could  not  be  bad  where  the 
company  was  agreeable ;  amaxim  which, however, 
ought  to  be  taken  cum  grano  aalis.  But  what  is  the 
society  of  London,  that  I  should  be  tempted  for  its 
sake  to  mortiiy  my  senses,  and  compound  with 
such  uncleanoess  as  my  soul  abhors?  All  the 
people  I  see  are  too  much  engrossed  by  schemes  of 
mterest  or  ambition,  to  have  any  room  left  for  sen- 
timent or  friendship.  Even  in  some  of  my  old 
acquaintance,  those  schemes  and  pursuits  have  ob- 
literated all  traces  of  our  former  connexion.  Con- 
versation is  reduced  to  party  disputes  and  illiberal 
altercation — social  commerce  to  formal  visits  and 
card-playing.  If  yon  pick  up  a  diverting  original 
by  accident,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  amuse  yourself 
with  his  oddities.  He  is  generally  a  tartar  at 
bottom — a  sharper,  a  spy,  or  a  lunatic  Every 
person  yon  deal  with  endeavours  to  over-reach  you 
in  the  way  of  business.  You  are  preyed  upon  by 
idle  mendicants,  who  beg  in  the  phrase  of  borrow- 
ing, and  live  upon  the  spoils  of  the  stranger.  Tour 
tradesmen  are  without  conscience,  your  friends 
without  affection,  and  your  dependants  without 
fidelity.  , 

My  letter  would  swell  into  a  treatise  were  I  to 
particularize  every  cause  of  offence  that  fills  up  the 
measure  of  my  aversion  to  this  and  every  other 
crowded  city.  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  so  far 
sucked  into  the  vortex,  but  that  I  can  disengage  my- 
self without  any  great  effort  of  philosophy.  From 
this  wild  uproar  of  knavery,  folly,  and  impertinence, 
I  shall  fly  with  double  relish  to  the  serenity  of  re- 
tirement, the  cordial  efifusions  of  unreserved  friend- 
ship, the  hospitality  and  protection  of  the  rural 
gods ;  in  a  word,  the  jucimda  oblwia  vittty  which 
Horace  himself  had  not  taste  enough  to  enjoy. 

I  have  agreed  for  a  good  travelling  coach  and  four, 
at  a  guinea  a-day,  for  three  months  certain;  and 
next  week  we  intend  to  begin  our  journey  to  the 
north,  hoping  still  to  be  wi£  you  by  the  latter  end 
of  October.  1  shall  continue  to  write  from  every 
stage  where  we  make  any  considerable  halt,  as 
often  as  anything  occurs  which  I  think  can  afford 
yoQ  the  least  amusement.  In  the  meantime  I  must 
beg  you  will  superintend  the  economy  of  Bunes, 
with  respect  to  my  hay  and  corn  harvests ;  assured 
that  my  ground  produces  nothing  but  what  you  may 
freely  call  your  own.  On  any  other  terms  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  subscribe  myself  your  invariable 
firiend. 


London.  June  f . 


MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Sib  Watkin  Phillifs,  BarL  of  Jesiu  Cuileyt, 

Oxon, 

I>EAB  Phiujps, — In  my  last  I  mentioned  my 
having  spent  an  evening  with  a  society  of  authors, 
who  seemed  to  be  jealous  and  afraid  of  one  another. 
My  uncle  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  me  say  I 
was  disappointed  in  their  conversation.  *'  A  man 
may  be  very  entertaining  and  instructive  upon 
paper,'*  said  he,  **  and  exceedingly  dull  in  common 
discourse.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  shine 
most  in  private  company  are  but  secondary  stars  in 
the  constellation  of  genius.  A  small  stock  of  ideas 
is  more  easily  managed  and  sooner  displayed,  than 
a  great  quantity  crowded  together.  There  is  very 
seldom  anything  extraordinary  in  the  appearance 
and  address  of  a  good  writer ;  whereas,  a  dull 
author  generally  distinguishes  himself  by  some 
oddity  er  extravagance.  For  this  reason  I  fancy 
that  an  assembly  of  Grubs  must  be  very  diverting." 

My  curiosity  being  excited  by  this  hint,  I  con* 
siflted  my  friend  Dick  Ivy,  who  undertook  to  gra- 
tify it  the  very  next  day,  which  was  Sunday  last — 

He  carried  me  to  dine  with  S ,  whom  you  and 

I  have  long  known  by  his  writings.  He  lives  in 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  every  Sunday  his  house 
is  open  to  all  unfortunate  brothers  of  the  quill, 
whom  he  treats  with  beef,  pudding,  and  potatoes, 
port,  punch,  and  Calvert*s  entire  butt-beer.  He  has 
fixed  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  exercise 
of  his  hospitality,  because  some  of  his  guests  could 
not  enjoy  it  on  any  other,  for  reasons  that  I  need 
not  explain.  I  was  civilly  received,  in  a  plain  yet 
decent  habitation,  which  opened  backwanls  into  a 
very  pleasant  garden,  kept  m  excellent  order ;  and, 
indeed,  I  saw  none  of  the  outward  signs  of  author- 
ship, either  in  the  house  or  the  landlord,  who  is  one 
of  those  few  writers  of  the  age  that  stand  upon  their 
own  foundation,  without  patronage,  and  above  de- 
pendence. If  Uiere  was  nothing  characteristic  in 
the  entertainer,  the  company  made  ample  amends 
for  his  want  of  singularity. 

At  two  in  the  af&moon  I  found  myself  one  of  ten 
messmates  seated  at  table ;  and  I  question  if  the 
whole  kingdom  could  produce  such  another  as- 
semblage of  originals.  Among  their  peculiarities 
I  do  not  mention  those  of  dress,  which  ma^jr  be 
purely  accidental.  What  struck  me  were  oddities 
originally  produced  by  affectation,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  habit  One  of  them  wore  spectacles 
at  dinner,  and  another  his  hat  flapped ;  though,  as 
Ivy  told  me,  the  first  was  noted  for  having  a  sea- 
man's eye,  when  a  bailiff  was  in  the  wind ;  and  the' 
other  was  never  known  to  labour  under  any  weak- 
ness or  defect  of  vision,  except  about  five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  complimented  with  a  couple  of  black 
eyes  hy  a  player,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  in 
his  dnnk.  A  third  wore  a  laced  stocking,  and 
made  use  of  crutches,  because,  once  in  his  life,  he 
had  been  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg,  though  no  man 
could  leap  over  a  stick  with  more  i^gility.  A  fourth 
had  contracted  such  an  antipathy  to  the  country, 
that  he  insisted  upon  sitting  with  his  back  towards 
the  window. that  looked  into  the  garden ;  and  when 
a  dish  of  cauliflower  was  set  upon  the  table,  he 
snuffed  up  volatile  salts  to  keep  him  from  fainting 
yet  this  delicate  person  was  the  son  of  a  cottager, 
bom  under  a  hedge,  and  had  many  years  run  wild 
among  asses  on  a  common.  A  filth  affected  dis- 
.traction;  when  spoken  to,  he  always  answered  from 
the  purpose — sometimes  he  suddenly  started  up. 
and  rapped  out  a  dreadful  oath — sometimes  he 
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bunt  cnit  a  laugliing — ^then  he  folded  hiB  arms  and 
sighed — and  then  he  hissed  like  fifty  serpents. 

At  first  I  really  thought  he  was  mad,  and,  as  he 
sat  near  me,  began  to  be  under  some  apprehensions 
for  my  own  safety,  when  our  landlord,  perceiving 
me  alarmed,  assured  me  aloud,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear — '*  The  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  is  trying  to 
act  a  part  for  which  he  is  by  no  means  (Qualified — if 
he  had  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  be  mad.  His  spirits  are  too  flat  to  be 
kindled  into  frenzy.**  **  'Tis  no  bad  p-p-puff,  how- 
ow-ever,"  observed  a  person  in  a  tarnished  laced 
coat;  **aff-ffected  m-madness  w-will  p-pass  for 
w-wit,  w-with  nine-nine-teen  out  of  t-wenty" — 
''And  affected  stuttering  for  humour,"  replied  our 
landlord ;  **  though,  God  knows,  there  is  no  affinity 
between  them."  It  seems  this  wag,  after  having 
made  some  abortive  attempts  in  plain  speaking,  had 
recourse  to  this  defect,  by  means  of  which  he  fre- 
quently extorted  the  lan^h  of  the  company,  without 
Uie  least  expense  of  genius ;  and  that  imperfection, 
which  he  had  at  first  counterfeited,  was  now  become 
so  habitual,  that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside. 

A  certain  winking  genius,  who  wore  yellow 
gloves  at  dinner,  had,  on  his  first  introduction,  taken 

such  offence  at  S ,  because  he  lodged  and  talked, 

and  eat  and  dnmk,  like  an^  other  man,  that  he 
spoke  contemptuously  of  his  understanding  ever 
after,  and  never  would  repeat  his  visit  until  he  had 
exhibited  the  following  proof  of  his  caprice :  Wat 
Wyvil,  the  poet,  having  made  some  unsuccessful 

advances  towardjB  an  intimacy  with  S ,  at  last 

gave  him  to  understand,  hj  a  third  person,  that 
he  had  written  a  poem  in  his  praise,  and  a  satire 
a^nst  his  person ;  that,  if  he  would  admit  him  to 
his  house,  tne  first  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  press ;  but  that  if  he  persisted  in  declining  his 
firiendship,  he  would  publish  the  satire  without 

delay.    S- replied,  that  he  looked  upon  Wyvil's 

panegyric  as,  in  effect,  a  species  oi  in&my,  and 
would  resent  it  accordingly  with  a  good  cudgel ; 
but  if  he  published  the  satire,  he  might  deserve  his 
compassion,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
revenge.  Wyvil,  having  considered  the  alternative, 
resolved  to  mortify  S— — ,  by  printmg  the  pane- 
gyric, for  which  he  received  a  sound  drubbing. 
Then  he  swore  the  peace  against  the  aggressor, 
who,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prosecution  at  law,  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  good  graces.  It  was  the  singu- 
larity in  S — — 's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  re- 
conciled him  to  the  yellow-gloved  philosopher,  who 
owned  he  had  some  genius,  and  from  that  period 
cultivated  his  acquaintance. 

Curious  to  know  upon  what  subjects  the  several 
talents  of  my  fellow-guests  were  employed,  I  applied 
to  my  communicative  friend,  Dick  Ivy,  who  gave 
me  to  understand  that  most  of  them  were,  or  had 
been,  understrappers,  or  journeymen  to  more 
creditable  authors,  for  whom  they  translated,  col- 
lated, and  compiled,  in  the  business  of  bookmak- 
ing ;  and  that  all  of  them  had,  at  different  times, 
laboured  in  the  setyice  of  our  landlord,  though  they 
had  now  set  up  for  themselves  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature.  Not  only  their  talents,  but  also 
their  nations  and  dialogues  were  so  various,  that 
our  conversation  resembled  the  confus^n  of  tongues 
atBabeL 

We  had  the  Irish  brogue,  the  t^otch  accent,  and 
foreign  idiom,  twanged  off  by  the  most  discordant 
vociferation;  for,  as  they  all  spoke  together,  no  man 
had  any  chance  to  be  heaid,  unless  he  oould  bawl 


louder  than  his  fellows.  It  mnst  be  owned,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  was  nothing  pedantic  in  thordU. 
course;  they  carefnlly  avoided  all  learned  dii* 
quisitions,  and  endeavoured  to  be  fiicetioiis;  dot 
did  their  endeavours  always  miscarry.  Some  dndl 
repartee  passed,  and  much  laughter  was  excited; 
and  if  any  individual  lost  his  temper  so  &r  as  to 
transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum,  he  was  effectually 
checked  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  who  exert«d  a 
sort  of  paternal  authority  over  this  irritable  tiibe. 

The  most  learned  philosopher  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, who  had  been  expelled  the  university  for 
atheism,  has  made  great  progress  in  a  refatation  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  metaphysical  works,  irhkh  is 
said  to  be  equally  ingenious  and  orthodox;  bat  id 
the  mean  time,  he  has  been  presented  to  the  grand 
Jury  as  a  public  nuisance,  for  having  blasphemed 
in  an  alehouse  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Scotdi- 
man  gives  lectures  on  the  pronunciatioa  (^the 
English  language,  which  he  is  now  publishing  bj 
sulMcription. 

The  Irishman  is  a  political  writer,  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  my  Lord  Potatoe.  He  wrote  a  pam' 
phlet  in  vindication  of  a  minister,  hoping  his  aeal 
would  be  rewarded  with  some  place  or  peosioo; 
but  finding  himself  neglected  in  that  quarter,  he 
whispered  about,  that  the  pamphlet  was  written  by 
the  minister  himself  and  he  published  an  ansver 
to  his  own  production.  In  this  he  addressed  the 
author  under  the  titie  of  your  lordJiip^  with  rach 
solemnity,  that  the  public  swallowed  the  deceit,  and 
bought  up  the  whole  impression.  The  wise  poli- 
ticians of  the  metropolis  declared,  they  were  both 
masterly  performances,  and  chuckled  over  tbe 
flimsy  reveries  of  an  ignorant  garreteer,  as  tbe 
profound  speculations  of  a  veteran  statesman, 
acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet 
The  imposture  was  detected  in  the  sequel,  and  cor 
Hibernian  pamphleteer  retains  no  part  of  his  as- 
sumed importance,  but  the  bare  title  of  my  lard, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  table  at  the  potatoe  oidi- 
narv  in  Shoe-lane. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a  ^edmontese,  who  bad 
obliged  the  public  with  a  humorons  satire  entided. 
The  Balance  of  the  En^ish  Poets,  a  perfoimance 
which  evinced  the  great  modesty  and  taste  of  the 
author,  and,  in  particular,  his  intimacy  with  tbe 
elegances  of  the  English  language.  The  sage,  "vbo 
laboured  under  the  oA^o^jSia,  or  horror  of  yrtn 
fieldsj  had  just  finished  a  treatise  on  practical  agri- 
culture, though  in  fact,  he  had  never. seen  corn 
growing  in  his  life,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  gi^- 
tiiat  our  entertainer,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, made  him  own,  that  a  plate  of  hominy  was 
the  best  rice  pudding  he  had  ever  ate. 

The  stutterer  had  almost  finished  his  travfif 
through  Europe  and  part  of  Asia,  without  ever 
budging  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  Eang*s  Bench, 
except  m  term  time,  with  a  tipstaff  for  his  com- 
panion ;  and  as  for  littie  Tim  Cropdale,  the  most 
facetious  member  of  the  whole  society,  he  bad 
happily  wound  up  the  catastrophe  of  a  rirgia 
tragedy,  from  the  exhibition  of  which  he  promi^i 
himself  a  large  fund  of  profit  and  reputation.  Tin 
had  made  shift  to  live  many  years  by  writing 
novels,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  a  volume ;  bet 
that  branch  of  business  is  now  engrossed  by  fema.> 
authors,  who  publish  merely  for  the  propagation  d 
virtue,  with  so  much  ease,  and  spirit,  and  delicact, 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  all  in  the 
serene  tranquillity  of  high  life,  that  the  reader  i* 
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rot  only  enchanted  by  their  genius,  bat  reformed 
hj  their  monlity. 

After  dinner,  we  ad^Jonmed  into  the  garden, 
where  I  obeerred  Mr.  S — —  ^ve  a  short  se- 
pirate  audience  to  erery  indiyidna],  in  a  small 
remote  filbert  walk,  from  whence  most  of  them 
dropped  off  one  after  another,  without  further 
ceremony;  bat  they  were  replaced  by  fresh  re- 
cruits of  the  same  clan,  who  came  to  make  an 
afternoon's  Tisit;  and,  among  others,  a  spruce 
bookseller,  called  Birkin,  who  rode  his  own  gelding, 
and  made  his  appearance  in  a  pair  of  new  jemmy 
boots,  with  massy  spurs  of  plate.  It  was  not 
witboat  reason  that  this  midwife  of  the  muses  used 
to  exercise  a-horseback,  for  he  was  too  fat  to  walk 
a-foot,  and  he  nnderwent  some  sarcasms  from  Tim 
Cropdale,  on  his  unwieldy  size,  and  inaptitude  for 
motion.  Birkin,  who  took  umbrage  at  this  poor 
aatbor'g  petulance,  in  presuming  to  joke  upon  a 
man  so  much  richer  than  himself  told  him,  he  was 
Dot  so  onwieldy  but  that  he  could  move  the  Mar- 
fibalsea  court  for  a  writ,  and  even  overtake  him 
with  it,  if  he  did  not  very  speedily  come  and  settle 
accounts  with  bim,  respecting  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing his  Uist  Ode  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  of 
which  he  had  sold  but  three,  and  one  of  them  was 
to  Whitefield  the  Methodist  Tim  affected  to  re- 
ceive this  intimation  with  good  humour,  saying,  he 
expected  in  a  post  or  two,  from  Potsdam,  a  poem 
of  thanks  from  his  Prussian  migesty,  who  knew 
very  well  how  to  pay  poets  in  their  own  coin ;  but, 
is  the  mean  time,  he  proposed  that  Mr.  Birkin  and 
be  should  run  three  times  round  the  garden  for  a 
bowl  of  punch,  to  be  drank  at  Ashley's  in  the  even- 
ing, and  he  would  run  boots  agamst  stockings. 
The  bookseller,  who  valued  himself  upon  his  met- 
tle, was  persuaded  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  he 
forthwith  resigned  his  boots  to  Cropdale,  who, 
when  he  had  put  them  on,  was  no  bad  representa- 
tion of  Captain  Pistol  in  the  play. 

Every  thing  being  adjusted,  they  started  toge- 
ther with  great  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  second 
roand,  Birkin  had  clearly  the  advantage,  larding 
the  lean  f  arth  as  he  puff* a  along,  Crop£ile  had  no 
miod  to  contest  the  victory  further,  but  in  a  twink- 
ling disappeared  througn  the  back-door  of  the 
g^irden,  whioh  opened  into  a  private  lane  that  had 
communication  with  the  high  road.  The  specta- 
tors immediately  be^n  to  halloo,  **  Stole  away !" 
and  Birkin  set  off  m  pursuit  of  him  with  great 
eagerness ;  but  he  had  not  advanced  twenty  yards 
in  the  lane,  when  a  thorn  running  into  his  foot, 
sent  him  hopping  back  again  into  the  garden, 
roaring  with  pain,  and  swearing  with  vexation. 
When  he  was  delivered  from  this  annoyance  by 
the  Scotchman,  who  had  been  bred  to  surgery, 
be  looked  about  him  wildly,  exclaiming,  **  Sure, 
tbe  fellow  won*t  be  such  a  rogue  as  to  run 
clear  away  with  my  boots  !*'  Our  landlord,  having 
reconnoitred  the  shoes  he  had  left,  which  indeed 
hardly  deserved  that  name,  "  Pray,"  said  he,  "  Mr. 
i'irkin,  wa'nt  your  boots  made  of  calf  skin?" 
'*  Calf  skin  or  cow  skin,"  replied  the  other,  "  1*11 
find  a  slip  of  sheep  skin  that  will  do  his  business. 
I  lost  twenty  pounds  by  his  farce,  which  you  per- 
suaded me  to  buy.  I  am  out  of  pocket  five 
pounds  by  his  d — n'd  ode ;  and  now  this  pair  of 
boots,  bran  new,  cost  me  thirty  shillings  as  per 
receipt  But  this  affair  of  the  boots  is  felony — 
transportation.  Til  have  the  dog  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey— I  will,  Mr.  S ,   I  wUl  be  revenged. 


even  though  I  should  lose  my  debt  in  consequence 
of  his  conviction." 

Mr.  S said  nothing  at  present,  but  aocom- 

modated  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes ;  then  ordered 
his  servant  to  rub  him  down,  and  comfort  him  with 
a  glass  of  rum  punch,  which  seemed  in  a  great 
measure   to  cool  the  rage    of  his    indignation. 
**  After  all,"  said  our  landlord,  **  this  is  no  more 
than  a  humbug  in  the  way  of  wit,  though  it  de^ 
serves  a  more  respectable  epithet,  when  considered 
as  an  effort  of  invention.    Tim  being,  I  suppose, 
out  of  credit  with  the  cordwainer,  fell  upon  this 
ingenious  expedient  to  supply  the  want  of  shoes ; 
knowing  that  Mr.  Birkin,  who  loves  humour,  would 
himself  relish  the  joke  upon  a  little  recollection, 
Cropdale  literally  lives  by  his  wit,  which  he  has 
exercised  upon  all  his  friends  in  their  turns.    He 
once  borrowed  my  pony  for  five  or  six  days  to  go 
to  Salisbury,  and  sold  him  in  Smithfield  at  his  re- 
turn.   This  was  a  joke  of  such  a  serious  nature, 
that,  in  the  first  transports  ot  my  passion,  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  prosecuting  him  for  horse-steal- 
ing ;  and,  even  when  my  resentment  had,  in  some 
measure  subsided,  as  he  industriously  avoided  me, 
I  vowed  I  would  take  satisfiEu^tion  on  his  ribs  with 
the  first  opportunity.   One  day,  seeing  him  at  some 
distance  in  the  street,  coming  towards  me,  I  began 
to  prepare  my  cane  for  action,  and  walked  in  the 
shadow  of  a  porter,  that  he  might  not  perceive  me 
soon  enouffh  to  make  his  escape ;  but,  in  the  very 
instant  I  nad  lifted  up  tiie  instrument  of  correc- 
tion, I  found  Tim  Cropdale  metamorphosed  into  a 
miserable  blind  wretch,  feeling  his  way  with  a  long 
stick  from  post  to  post,  and  rolling  about  two  bald 
onlighted  orbs,  instead  of  eyes.    I  was  exceedingly 
shocked  at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  con- 
cern and  disgrace  that  would  have  attended  such  a 
misapplication  of  vengeance ;  but,  next  day,  Tim 
prevailed  upon  a  friend  of  mine  to  come  and  solicit 
my  forgiveness,  and  offer  his  note,  payable  in  six 
weeks,  for  the  price  of  the  pony.    Th\&  gentleman 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  blind  man  was  no 
other  than  Cropdale,  who  having  seen  me  ad- 
vancing, and  guessing  my  intent,  bad  immediately 
converted  himself  into  the  object  aforesaid.    I  was 
so  diverted  at  the  inanity  of  the  evasion,  that  I 
agreed  to  pardon  his  offence,  refusing  his  note, 
however,  that  I  might  keep  a  prosecution  for 
felony  hanging  over  his  head,  as  a  security  for  his 
future  good  behaviour ;  but  Timothy  would  by  no 
means  trust  himself  in  my  hands  till  the  note  was 
accepted.    Then  he  made  his  appearance  at  my 
door  as  a  blind  beggar,  and  imposed  in  such  a 
manner  upon  my  man,  who  had  been  his   old 
acquaintance  ana  pot-companion,  that  the  fellow 
threw  the  door  in  his  face,  and  even  threatened  to 
give  him  the  bastinado.    Hearing  a  noise  in  the 
hall,  I  went  thither,  and  immediately  recollecting 
the  figure  I  had  paoed  in  the  street,  accosted  him 
by  his  own  name,  to  the  unspeakable  astonishment 
of  the  footman." 

Birkin  declared  he  loved  a  joke  as  well  as  another ; 
but  asked  if  any  of  the  company  could  tell  where 
Mr.  Cropdale  lodged,  that  he  might  send  him  a 
proposal  about  restitution,  before  the  boots  should 
be  made  away  with.  "  I  would  willingly  give  bim 
a  pair  of  new  shoes,"  said  he,  '*  and  half  a  guinea 
into  the  bargain,  for  the  boots,  which  fitted  me 
like  a  glove,  and  I  fl^a*n't  be  able  to  get  the  fellows 
of  them  till  the  good  weather  for  riding  is  over." 
The  stuttering  wit  declared,  that  the  only  secret 
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which  Cropdale  ever  kept,  was  the  place  of  his 
lodgings ;  but  he  belicTed,  that,  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  he  commonly  took  his  repose  upon  a  bulk, 
or  indulged  himself,  in  fresco,  with  one  of  the 
kennel-nymphs,  under  the  portico  of  St  Martin's 
church. — •*  Fox  on  him  !**  cned  the  bookseller, "  he 
might  as  well  have  taken  my  whip  and  spurs — ^in 
that  case,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  steal 
another  horse,  and  then  he  would  have  rid  to  the 
devil  of  course." 

After  coffee,  I  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  S ,  with 

proper  acknowledgments  of  his  civility,  and  was 
extremely  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  of 
the  day,  though  not  yet  satisfied  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  this  connexion  betwixt  a  man  of 
character  in  the  literary  world,  and  a  parcel  of 
authorlings,  who,  in  all  probability,  would  never  be 
able  to  acquire  any  degree  of  reputation  by  their 
labours.  On  this  head  I  interrogated  my  con- 
ductor, Dick  Ivy,  who  answered  me  to  this  effect : 

**  One  would  imagine  S had  some  view  to  his 

own  interest,  in  giving  countenance  and  assistance 
to  those  people,  whom  he  knows  to  be  bad  men,  as 
well  as  bad  writers ;  but,  if  he  has  any  such  view, 
he  will  find  himself  disappointed ;  for  if  he  is  so  vain 
as  to  imagine  he  can  make  them  subservient  to  his 
schemes  of  profit  or  ambition,  they  are  cunning 
enough  to  xnake  him  their  property  in  the  mean 
time.  There  is  not  one  of  the  company  you  have 
seen  to-day  (myself  excepted)  who  does  not  owe 
him  particular  obligations.  One  of  them  he  bailed 
out  of  a  spunging-house,  and  afterwards  paid  the 
debt — anoUier  he  translated  into  his  fiunily  and 
dothed,  when  he  was  turned  out  half-naked  from 
paol,  in  consequence  of  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
usolvent  debtors — a  third,  who  was  reduced  to  a 
woollen  nightcap,  and  lived  upon  sheep's  trotters, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  backward  in  Butcher-row, 
he  took  mto  present  pay  and  f*ee  quarters,  and 
enabled  him  to  appear  as  a  gentleman,  without 
having  the  fear  of  sheriff's  officers  before  his  eyes. 
Those  who  are  in  distress,  he  supplies  with  money 
when  he  has  it,  and  with  his  cnxlit  when  he  is  out 
of  cash.  When  they  want  business,  he  either  finds 
emplojrment  for  them  in  his  own  service,  or  re- 
commends them  to  booksellers,  to  execute  some 
project  he  has  formed  for  their  subsistence.  Thev 
are  always  welcome  to  his  table  (which,  thougn 
plain,  is  plentiful),  and  to  his  good  offices  as  far  as 
they  will  go ;  and,  when  they  see  occasion,  they 
make  use  of  his  name  with  the  most  petulant 
fiuniliaritv ;  nay,  they  do  not  even  scruple  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  merit  of  some  of  his  per- 
formances, and  have  been  known  to  sell  their  own 
lucubrations  as  the  produce  of  his  brain.  The 
Scotchman  you  saw  at  dinner,  once  personated  him 
at  an  alehouse  in  West  Smithfield,  and,  in  the 
character  of  S  had  his  head  broke  by  a  cow- 
keeper,  for  having  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  he  took  the  hiw  of  him  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  assailant  was  fiun  to  give 
him  ten  pounds  to  withdraw  his  action." 

I  observed  that  all  this  appearance  of  liberality 

im  the  side  of  Mr.  S was  easily  accounted  for, 

on  the  supposition  that  the^  flattered  him  in  private, 
tnd  enga^^ed  his  adversaries  in  public ;  and  yet  I 
was  astonished,  when  I  recollected  that  I  often  had 
seen  this  writer  virulently  abused  in  papers,  poems, 
and  pamphlets,  and  not  a  pen  was  drawn  in  his 
defence.  **  But  you  will  be  more  astonished,"  said 
he^**  when  I  assure  you  those  very  guests,  whom  you 


saw  at  his  table  to-day,  were  the  anthon  of  gren 
part  of  that  abuse ;  and  he  himsdf  is  well  avare  of 
their  particular  fovours,  for  they  are  all  ea|^rr  to 
detect  and  betray  one  another."  **  But  this  is  6ok^ 
the  devil's  work  for  nothing,"  cried  L  **What 
should  induce  them  to  revile  their  bene&ctor  with- 
out provocation?"  **  Envy,"  answered  Dick,  -i* 
the  general  incitement ;  but  they  are  galled  hj  sn 

additional  scourge  of  provocation.    S din-<!< 

a  literary  joumsd,  in  which  their  prodoctioos  ar« 
necessarily  brought  to  trial ;  and  though  mani  < ! 
them  have  been  treated  with  such  lenity  and  ^Toir 
as  they  little  deserved,  yet  the  slightest  eeosore, 
such  as,  perhaps,  could  not  be  avoided  with  any 
pretensions  to  candour  and  impartiality,  has  rankled 
in  the  hearts  of  those  authors  to  such  a  degret. 
that  they  have  taken  immediate  yengeance  on  tbe 
critic  in  anonymous  libels,  letters,  and  lampo(»i 
Indeed,  all  the  writers  of  the  age,  good,  bid,  ted 
indifferent,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  this 
office,  became  his  enemies,  either  professed  or  in 
petto,  except  those  of  his  friends  who  knew  \hff 
had  nothing  to  fear  fh>m  his  strictures ;  and  ke 
must  be  a  wiser  man  than  me,  who  can  tell  what 
advantage  or  satisfaction  he  derives  from  hating 
brought  such  a  nest  of  hornets  aboat  his  eara." 

I  owned  that  was  a  point  which  might  deserre 
consideration ;  but  still  I  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
his  real  motives  for  continuing  his  friendship  to  a 
set  of  rascals  equally  ungrateful  and  insigmficanL 
He  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  asrign  any  reasoo- 
able  motive ;  that,  u  the  truth  must  be  told,  tbf 
man  was,  in  point  of  condbct,  a  most  inoorrigiltie 
fool ;  that  though  he  pretended  to  have  a  knack  ii 
hitting  off  characters,  he  blundered  strangely  in  the 
distribution  of  his  favours,  which  were  geocnllj 
bestowed  on  the  most  undeserving  of  those  who  had 
recourse  to  his  assistance ;  that,  indeed,  this  pre- 
ference was  not  so  much  owin^  to  a  want  of  dis- 
cernment, as  to  want  of  resolution ;  for  he  bad  not 
fortitude  enough  to  resist  the  importunity  even  cf 
the  most  worthless ;  and  as  he  did  not  know  the 
value  of  money,  there  was  very  little  ment  m 
parting  with  it  so  easily ;  that  his  pride  was  gnti- 
ned  in  seeing  himself  courted  by  such  a  number  of 
literary  dependants;  that,  probably,  he  deligbtifd 
in  hearing  them  expose  and  traduce  one  anoUkf; 
and,  finally,  from  their  information,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  transactions  of  Gmb-stmt. 
which  he  had  some  thoughts  of  compiling,  for  t^ 
entertainment  of  the  public 

I  could  not  help  suspecting,  from  Dick's  disco£n% 
that  he  had  some  particular  grudge  against  S — • 
upon  whose  conduct  he  had  j>ut  the  worst  c(«- 
struction  it  would  bear ;  and,  by  dint  of  cn^* 
examination,  I  found  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  character  which  had  been  given  in  the 
Review  of  his  last  performance,  though  it  had  bc«i 
treated  civilly,  in  consequence  of  the  aothcM 
application  to  the  critic.  By  all  accounts,  S — -  ^ 
not  without  weakness  and  caprice ;  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly good-humoured  and  civilised ;  nor  do  X  ^J-^ 
that  there  is  an^  thin^  overhearing,  cruel,  or  im- 
placable in  his  disposition. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  authors,  that  you  w.ii 
perhaps  suspect  I  intend  to  enrol  myself  amoo^  the 
fraternity  ;  but,  if  I  were  actually  qualified  for  the 
profession,  it  is  at  best  but  a  desperate  ree<Hate 
against  starving,  as  it  affords  no  provision  for  old 
age  and  infirmity.  Salmon,  at  the  age  of  fonnoorr. 
is  now  in  a  garret,  compiling  matter  at  a  guinea  a 
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■heet,  fbr  a  modern  historian,  who,  in  point  of  age, 
might  he  his  grandchild ;  and  Fsalmonazar,  after 
hsyiag  dmdged  half  a  centoij  in  the  literary  mill, 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  abstmence  of  an  Asiatic, 
sabsists  upon  the  charity  of  a  few  booksellers,  just 
safficient  to  keep  him  fh>m  the  parish.  I  think 
Gay,  who  was  hmiself  a  bookseller,  onght  to  have 
appropriated  one  wing  or  ward  of  his  hospital  to 
the  Qse  of  decayed  authors ;  though,  indeed,  there 
is  neither  hospital,  college,  or  workhouse,  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
poor  of  this  society,  composed,  as  it  is,  from  the 
refase  of  erery  other  profession. 

I  know  not  whether  you  will  find  any  amuse- 
ment in  this  account  of  an  odd  race  of  mortals, 
vhose  constitution  had,  I  own,  greatly  interested 
the  cariosity  of^  yours, 

London*  Jttoe  10.  J.  MELFORD. 

To  Miss  Ljbtitli  Wiujs,  at  doucesUr. 

Mt  dear  Lettt, — There  is  something  on  my 
spirits,  which  I  8hoi:dd  not  venture  to  communicate 
by  the  post;  but  having  the  opportunit^r  of  Mrs. 
Brentwood's  return,  I  seize  it  eagerly,  to  d^burthen 
my  poor  heeirt,  which  is  oppressed  with  fear  and 
Texstion.— O  Letty !  what  a  miserable  situation  it 
is  to  be  without  a  friend  to  whom  one  can  apply 
for  counsel  and  consolation  in  distress !  I  hinted 
in  my  last,  that  one  Mr.  Barton  had  been  very 
pardcnlar  in  his  civilities.  I  can  no  longer  mistake 
bis  meaning.  He  has  formally  professed  himself 
my  admirer;  and,  after  a  thousand  assiduities, 
perceiving  I  made  but  a  cold  return  to  his  addresses, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  Lady  Griskin, 
who  has  acted  the  part  of  a  very  warm  advocate  in 
bis  behalf.  But,  my  dear  Willis,  her  ladyship  over- 
acts her  part — she  not  onlj  expatiates  on  the  ample 
fortune,  the  great  connexions,  and  the  unblemished 
character  of  Mr.  Baorton,  but  she  takes  the  trouble 
to  catechise  me ;  and,  two  days  ago,  peremptorily 
told  me,  that  a  girl  of  m^  age  could  not  possibly 
resist  so  many  considerations,  if  her  heart  was  not 
pre-engaged. 

This  insinuation  threw  me  into  such  a  flutter, 
that  she  could  not  but  observe  my  disorder ;  and, 
presomiog  upon  the  discovery,  insisted  upon  my 
making  her  the  confidante  of  my  passion.  But, 
althongh  I  had  not  such  command  of  myself  as  to 
conceal  the  emotion  of  my  heart,  I  am  not  such  a 
child  as  to  disclose  its  secrets  to  a  person  who  would 
certainly  use  them  to  its  prejudice.  I  told  her,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  I  was  out  of  countenance  at  her 
btroducing  a  subject  of  conversation  so  unsuitable 
to  my  years  and  inexperience.  That  I  believed 
Hr.  Barton  was  a  veir  worthy  gentleman,  and  I 
was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion ;  but 
the  affections  were  involuntary,  and  mine,  in  parti- 
calar,  had  as  yet  made  no  concessions  in  his  favour. 
She  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  distrust  that 
made  me  tremble ;  and  observed,  that,  if  my  affec- 
tions were  free,  they  would  submit  to  the  decision 
of  prudence,  especiaUy  when  enforced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  had  a  right  to  direct  my  conduct 
This  remark  implied  a  design  to  interest  my  uncle 
or  my  aunt,  perhaps  my  brother,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Barton*8  passion ;  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  my 
aont  is  already  gained  over.  Yesterday,  in  the 
forenoon,  he  had  been  walking  with  us  in  the  park, 
aitd  stopping  in  our  return  at  a  toy-shop,  he  pre- 
sented ner  with  a  very  fine  snuff-box,  and  me  with 


a  gold  ^uis,  which  I  resolutely  refused,  till  she 
commanded  me  to  accept  of  it  on  pain  of  her  dis- 
pleasure. Nevertheless,  being  still  unsatisfied  wiUi 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  this  toy,  I 
signified  my  doubts  to  my  brother,  who  said  he 
would  consult  my  uncle  on  the  subject,  and  seemed 
to  think  Mr.  Barton  had  been  rather  premature  io 
his  presents. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  consultation. 
Heaven  knows ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  produce  an 
explanation  with  Mr.  Barton,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
avow  his  passion,  and  solicit  their  consent  to  a 
connexion  which  my  soul  abhors ;  for,  my  dearest 
Letty,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  love  Mr.  Barton, 
even  if  my  heart  was  untouched  by  any  other 
tenderness.  Not  that  there  is  an^  thing  disagree- 
able about  his  person ;  but  there  is  a  total  want  of 
that  nameless  charm  which  captivates  and  controls 
the  enchanted  spirit — at  least  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  this  defect;  but  if  he  had  all  the  engaging 
qualifications  which  a  man  can  possess,  they  would 
be  excited  in  vain  against  that  constancy  which,  I 
flatter  myself,  is  the  characteristic  of  my  nature. 
No,  my  dear  Willis,  I  may  be  involved  in  fresh 
troubles,  and  I  believe  I  shall,  trom  the  importu- 
nities of  this  gentleman,  and  the  violence  of  my 
relations ;  but  my  heart  is  incapable  of  change. 

You  know  1  put  no  fiiith  in  dreams ;  and  yet  I 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  one  that  visited  me 
last  night — I  thought  I  was  in  a  church,  where  a 
certain  person,  whom  you  know,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  my  aunt ;  that  the  clergyman 
was  Mr.  Barton,  and  that  poor  forlorn  I  stood 
weeping  in  a  comer,  half  naked,  and  without  shoes 
or  stockings.  Now  I  know  there  is  nothing  so 
childish  as  to  be  moved  by  those  vain  illusions ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  my  reason,  this 
hath  made  a  strong  impression  npon  my  mind, 
which  begins  to  be  very  gloomy.  Indeed,  I  have 
another  more  substantial  cause  of  aiSiction.  I  have 
some  religious  scruples,  my  dear  friend,  which  lie 
heavy  on  my  conscience.  I  was  persuaded  to  go 
to  the  tabernacle,  where  I  heard  a  discourse  that 
affected  me  deeply.  I  have  prayed  fervently  to  be 
enlightened,  but  as  yet  I  am  not  sensible  of  these 
inward  motions,  these  operations  of  grace,  which 
are  the  signs  of  a  regenerated  spirit ;  and  therefore 
I  begin  to  be  in  terrible  apprehensions  about  the 
state  of  my  poor  souL  Some  of  our  family  have 
had  vexy  uncommon  accessions,  particularly  m^ 
aunt  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  sometimes  speak  as  if 
they  were  redly  inspired ;  so  that  I  am  not  like  to 
want  for  either  exhortation  or  example,  to  purify 
mj  thoughts,  and  recal  them  from  Uie  vanities  of 
this  world,  which,  indeed,  I  would  willingly  resign, 
if  it  was  in  my  power ;  but,  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
I  must  be  enabled  by  such  assistance  from  above 
as  hath  not  yet  been  indulged  to  your  unfortunate 
friend, 

June  10.  LYDIA  MELFORD. 


To  Sib  Watkin  Fbillips,  Bart  of  Jesus  CoH  Oxon, 

Dkar  Phuups, — The  moment  I  received  your 
letter,  I  began  to  execute  your  commission.  With 
the  assistance  of  mine  host  at  the  Bull  and  Grate,  I 
discovered  the  place  to  which  ^our  fugitive  valet 
had  retreated,  and  taxed  him  with  his  dishonesty. 
The  fellow  was  in  manifest  confusion  at  sight  of 
me — ^but  he  denied  the  charge  with  great  con- 
fidence ;  till  I  told  him,  that,  if  he  woiud  give  vp 
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the  watch,  which  was  a  fEunily-piece,  he  might  keep 
the  money  and  the  clothes,  and  go  to  the  devil  hu 
own  way,  at  his  leisure ;  but,  if  he  rejected  this 
proposal,  I  would  deliver  him  forthwith  to  the 
constable,  whom  I  had  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  would  carry  him  before  the  justice  without 
farther  delav.  After  some  hesitation,  he  desired 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  next  room,  where  he  pro- 
duced the  watch,  with  all  its  appendages;  and  I 
have  delivered  it  to  our  landlord,  to  be  sent  ^ou  by 
the  first  safe  conveyance.    So  much  for  busmess. 

I  shall  grow  vain  upon  your  saying  you  find 
entertainment  in  my  letters,  barren  as  they  certainly 
are,  of  incident  and  importance;  because  your 
amusement  must  arise,  not  from  the  matter,  but 
from  the  manner,  which  you  know  is  all  my  own. 
Animated,  therefore,  by  the  approbation  of  a  person 
whose  nice  taste  and  consummate  judgment  I  can 
no  longer  doubt,  I  will  cheerfolly  proceed  with 
our  memoirs.  As  it  is  determined  we  shall  set  out 
next  week  for  Yorkshire,  I  went  to-day,  in  the 
forenoon,  with  my  uncle,  to  see  a  carriage  belonging 
to  a  coachmaker  in  our  neighbourhood.  Turning 
down  a  narrow  lane,  behind  Long  Acre,  we  ^r- 
ceived  a  crowd  of  people  standing  at  a  door,  which, 
it  seems,  opened  into  a  kind  of  Methodist  meeting, 
and  were  informed  that  a  footman  was  then  holding 
forth  to  the  congregation  within.  Curious  to  see 
this  phenomenon,  we  squeezed  into  the  place  with 
much  difficulty;  and  who  should  this  preacher 
b^,  but  the  identical  Humphry  Clinker  I  He  had 
finished  his  sermon,  and  given  out  a  psalm,  the 
first  stave  of  which  he  sung  with  peculiar  grace. 
But,  if  we  were  astonished  to  see  Clinker  in  the 
pulpit,  we  were  altogether  confounded  at  finding 
all  the  females  of  our  £unily  among  the  audience. 
There  was  Lady  Griskin,  Mrs.  Ti^itha  Bramble, 
Mrs.  Winifred.  Jei^uns,  my  sister  Liddy,  and  Mr. 
Barton,  and  all  of  them  joined  in  the  psalmody 
with  strong  marks  of  devotion. 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  gravity  on  this  ludicrous 
occasion ;  but  old  Squaretoes  was  differently  affected. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  presump- 
tion of  his  lacquey,  whom  he  commanded  to  come 
down,  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  as  Humphry 
did  not  think  proper  to  disregard.  He  descended 
immediately,  and  all  the  people  were  in  commotion. 
Barton  looked  exceedingly  sheepish.  Lady  Griskin 
flirted  her  fui,  Mrs.  Tabby  groaned  in  spirit,  Liddy 
changed  countenance,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  sobbed  as 
if  her  heart  was  breaking.  My  uncle,  with  a  sneer, 
asked  pardon  of  the  lames  for  having  interrupted 
their  devotions,  saying,  he  had  particular  business 
with  the  preacher,  whom  he  ordered  to  call  a 
hackney-coach.  This  being  immediately  brought 
up  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  he  handed  Liddy  into  it, 
and  my  aunt  and  I  following  him,  we  drove  home, 
without  taking  any  fiuther  notice  of  the  rest  of  the 
company,  who  still  remained  in  silent  astonishment 

Mr.  Bramble,  perceiving  Liddy  in  great  trepida- 
tion, assumed  a  milder  aspect,  bidding  her  be  under 
no  concern,  for  he  was  not  at  all  displeased  at  any 
thing  she  hiad  done.  *'  I  have  no  oljjection,'*  said 
he,  *'to  your  being  religiously  inclined;  but  I 
don't  thioJc  my  servant  is  a  proper  ghostly  director 
for  a  devotee  of  your  sex  and  character.  I^  in 
fact,  as  I  rather  believe,  your  aunt  is  not  the 

sole  conductress  of  this  machine .**    Mrs.  Ta- 

bitha  made  no  answer,  but  threw  up  the  whites  of 
hier  eyes,  as  if  in  the  act  of  ejaculation.  Poor 
liddy  said  she  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  a  devotee ; 


that  she  thought  there  was  no  hann  in  heariof;  i 
pious  discouise,  even  if  it  came  from  a  footmiu, 
especially  as  her  aunt  was  present ;  but  that,  if  she 
had  erred  from  ignorance,  she  hoped  he  wooid 
excuse  it,  as  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
living  under  his  displeasure.  The  old  geotknua, 
pressmg  her  hand,  with  a  tender  smik,  said  ^ 
was  a  good  girl,  and  that  he  did  not  belieye  ber 
capable  of  domg  any  thing  that  could  give  him  the 
least  umbrage  or  disgust 

When  we  arrived  at  our  lodgings,  he  commandtd 
Mr.  Clinker  to  attend  him  up  stairs,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  these  words : — **  Since  you  are  called  opoa 
by  the  Spirit  to  preach  and  to  teach,  it  is  hig^  tuoe 
to  lay  aside  the  livery  of  an  earthly  master,  ud, 
for  my  part,  I  am  unworthy  to  have  an  apostle  ia 
my  service."  "  I  hope,**  said  Humphry,  **  I  hiw 
not  failed  in  my  duty  to  your  honour ;  I  shoold 
be  a  vile  wretch  if  1  did,  considering  the  nuKit 
from  whidi  your  charity  and  compassion  r^ed 
me ;  but  having  an  inwara  admonition  of  the  Sprn 
— '*  Admonition  of  the  devil ! "  cried  the  squire  is  a 
passion,  **  What  admonition,  yoa  Uockhead  ?  Wbat 
right  has  such  a  fellow  as  you  to  set  up  for  a  i^ 
fbrmer?"  "  Begging  your  honour's  pardfli,'' 
replied  Clinker,  "  may  not  the  new  light  of  God's 
grace  shine  upon  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  tbesr 
humility,  as  well  as  upon  the  wealthy  and  the  pbi- 
losopher,  in  all  his  pride  of  human  leanung?] 
**  What  yon  imagine  to  be  the  new  light  of  grace,* 
said  his  master,  **  I  take  to  be  a  deceitful  Tapoa; 
glimmering  through  a  crack  in  your  iq)per  stoiy 
m  a  word,  Mr.  Clinker,  I  will  have  no  light  in  ny 
&mily  but  what  pays  the  king's  taxes,  unless  it  be 
the  light  of  reason,  which  yoa  don't  pretend  to 
foUo^ 

**  Ah,  sir  I "  cried  Humphry,  "  the  light  of  rewa 
is  no  more,  in  comparison  to  the  light  I  mean,  thn 
a  fkrthing  candle  to  the  sun  at  noon."  "Yerytree,' 
said  my  uncle,  *'  the  one  wHl  serve  to  show  too 
your  way,  and  the  oUier  to  dazzle  and  casfooBd 
your  weak  brain.  Hark  ye,  Clinker,  you  are  ether 
an  hypocritical  knave,  or  a  wrong-headed  eDtfaaB* 
ast,  and,  in  either  case  unfit  for  my  service.  If  j« 
are  a  quack  in  sanctity  and  devotion,  you  will  fiod 
it  an  easy  matter  to  impose  upon  siUy  women,  aad 
others  of  crazed  understanding,  who  willcontrbate 
lavishly  for  your  support  H  you  are  really  sedneed 
by  the  reveries  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  the 
sooner  you  lose  your  senses  entirely,  the  better  it 
yourself  and  the  community.  In  that  case  tase 
charitable  person  might  provide  you  with  a  duk 
room  and  clean  straw  in  Bedhun,  where  it  wooid 
not  be  in  your  power  to  infect  others  with  f€«r 
fanaticism ;  whereas,  if  you  have  just  reflectioo 
enough  left  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  cbosa 
vessd  in  the  meetings  of  the  godly,  vou  and  yifs 
hearers  will  be  misled  by  a  Will-o'the-wisp  freo 
one  error  into  another,  till  you  are  plunged  into 
religious  frenzy ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  hac? 
yourself  in  despair."  "  Wnich  the  Lord,  of  hi*  w- 
finite  mercy,  forbid  I"  exclaimed  the  affrighted 
Clinker.  It  is  very  possible  I  may  be  under  the 
temptation  of  the  devil,  who  wants  to  wreck  meoa 
the  rocks  of  spiritual  pride.  Tour  honour  tajs  I 
am  either  a  knave  or  a  madman;  now,  as  111  asnR 
your  honour  I  am  no  knave,  it  follows  tiiat  I  moft 
be  mad ;  ^erefore,  I  beseech  your  honour,  npoo  vj 
knees,  to  take  my  case  into  consideratioa,  that 
means  may  be  used  for  my  recovery." 

The  squire  could  not  help  smilmg  at  the  poof 
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feOow^fl  nmplicity,  and  promised  to  take  care  of 
him,  provided  he  would  mind  the  bosiness  of  his 
place,  withoat  running  after  the  new  light  of  me- 
thodism;  but  Mrs.  Tabitha  took  offence  at  his 
humility,  which  she  interpreted  into  poorness  of 
spirit  and  worldly-mindedness ;  she  upbraided  him 
with  the  want  of  courage  to  suffer  for  conscience- 
sake  ;  she  obserred,  that  if  he  should  lose  his  place 
for  bearingtestimony  of  the  truth.  Providence  would 
not  fail  to  find  him  another,  perhaps  more  advan- 
tageous ;  and  declaring,  that  it  could  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  live  in  a  nmily  where  an  in<|uisition 
was  established,  retired  to  another  room  m  great 
agitation. 

My  uncle  followed  her  with  a  significant  look ; 
then  taming  to  the  preacher,  **  Tou  hear  what  mv 
sister  says.  If  you  cannot  live  with  me  upon  such 
terms  as  1  have  prescribed,  the  vineyard  of  me- 
thodism  lies  bdfore  you,  ard  she  seems  very  well 
disposed  to  reward  your  labour."  **  I  would  not 
willingly  give  offence  to  any  soul  upon  earth,** 
answered  Humphry ;  *'  her  ladyship  has  been  very 
good  to  me  ever  since  we  came  to  London ;  and 
surely  she  has  a  heart  turned  for  reli^ous  exer- 
cises, and  both  she  and  Lady  Griskin  sing  psalms 
and  hymns  like  two  cherubmis ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  bound  to  love  and  obey  your  honour. 
It  becometh  not  such  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  me 
to  hold  dispute  with  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing. As  for  the  matter  of  knowledge,  I  am  no  more 
than  a  beast  in  comparison  to  your  honour,  there- 
fore I  submit ;  and,  with  God*s  grace,  I  will  follow 
you  to  the  world's  end,  if  yon  don't  think  me  too 
iar  gone  to  be  out  of  confinement 

His  master  promised  to  keep  him  for  some  time 
longer  on  trial ;  then  dxisired  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner Lady  Gridtin  and  Mr.  Barton  came  to  join 
their  religious  society.  He  told  him,  that  her  lady- 
ship was  the  person  who  first  carried  my  aunt  and 
sister  to  the  tabernacle,  whither  he  attended  them, 

and  had  his  devotion  kindled  by  Mr.  W. *b 

preaching ;  that  he  was  confirmed  in  this  new  way 
by  the  preacher's  sermons,  which  he  had  bought 
and  studied  with  great  attention ;  that  his  discourse 
and  prayers  had  brought  over  Mrs  Jenkins  and  the 
housemaid  to  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  but  as  for 
Mr.  Barton,  he  had  never  seen  him  at  service  before 
this  day,  when  he  came  in  company  with  Lady 
Griskin.  Humphry  moreover  owned,  that  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  mount  the  rostrum  by  the  ex- 
ample and  success  of  a  weaver,  who  was  much  fol- 
lowed as  a  powerful  minister;  that,  on  his  first 
trial,  he  found  himself  under  such  strong  impulsions, 
as  made  him  believe  he  was  certainly  moved  by  the 
spirit,  and  that  he  had  assisted  in  Lady  Griskin's 
and  several  private  houses,  at  exercises  of  devotion. 

Mr.  Bramble  was  no  sooner  informed  that  her 
ladyship  had  acted  as  the  primum  mobile  of  this 
confederacv,  than  he  concluded  she  had  only  made 
use  of  Clinaer  as  a  tool,  subservient  to  the  execution 
of  some  design,  to  the  true  secret  of  which  he  was 
an  utter  stranger.  He  observed,  that  her  ladyship's 
brain  was  a  perfect  mill  for  projects,  and  that  she 
and  Tabby  had  certainly  engaged  in  some  secret 
treaty  tho  nature  of  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  perceive  the  drift  of  Mrs.  Tabitha,  which 
was  to  ensnare  the  heart  of  Barton,  and  that  in  all 
likelihood  my  Lady  Griskin  acted  as  her  auxiliary ; 
that  this  supposition  would  account  for  their  endea- 
nmrs  te  convert  him  to  methodism;  an  event 


which  would  occdsion  a  connexion  of  souls  that 
might  be  easily  improved  into  a  matrimonial  union* 

My  uncle  seemed  Co  be  much  diverted  by  the 
thoughts  of  this  scheme's  succeeding ;  but  I  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  Barton  was  pre-engaged ; 
that  he  had  the  day  before  made  a  present  of  an 
^tuis  to  liddy,  which  her  aunt  had  obliged  her  to 
receive,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  countenance  her 
own  accenting  of  a  snuff-box  at  the  same  time 
that  my  sister  having  made  me  acquainted  wiOi 
this  incident,  I  had  desired  an  explanation  of  Mr 
Barton,  who  declared  his  intentions  were  honour- 
able, and  expressed  his  hope  that  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  nis  alliance ;  tiiat  I  thanked  him  for  the 
honour  he  had  intended  our  fitmily,  but  told  him  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consult  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  were  her  guardians,  and  their  approbation  be- 
ing obtained,  I  could  have  no  otjection  to  his  pro- 
posal, though  I  was  persuaded  that  no  violence 
would  1)e  offered  to  my  sister's  inclinations,  in  a 
transaction  that  so  nearly  interested  the  happiness  of 
her  fbture  life ;  that  he  assured  me  he  should  never 
think  of  availing  himself  of  a  guardian's  authority, 
unless  he  could  render  his  addresses  agreeable  to 
the  young  lady  herself;  and  that  he  would  imme- 
diately demand  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bramble 
to  make  Liddy  a  tender  of  his  hand  and  fortune. 

The  'squire  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  such  a  match,  and  declared  he  would  promote  it 
with  all  his  influence ;  but  when  I  took  notice  that 
there  seemed  to  be  an  aversion  on  the  side  of  Liddy, 
he  said  he  would  sound  her  on  the  s«!ject ;  and, 
if  her  reluctance  was  such  as  would  not  be  easily 
overcome,  he  would  civilly  decline  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Barton ;  for  he  thought  that,  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  a  young;  woman  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the 
feelings  of  her  heart  for  any  consideration  upon 
earth.  **  Liddy  is  not  so  desperate,"  said  he,  **  as  to 
worship  fortune  at  such  an  expense."  I  take  it  for 
granted  this  whole  affiiir  will  end  in  smoke,  though 
Siere  seems  to  be  a  storm  brewing  in  the  quarter  of 
Mrs.  Tabby,  who  sat  with  all  the  sullen  dignity  of 
silence  at  dinner,  seemingly  pregnant  with  com- 
plaint and  expostulation.  As  she  hath  certainly 
marked  Barton  for  her  own  prey,  she  cannot  pos- 
sibly favour  his  suit  to  liddy,  and  therefore  I 
expect  something  extraordinary  will  attend  his  de- 
cluing  himself  my  sister's  admirer.  This  declara- 
tion will  certainly  be  made  in  form,  as  soon  as  the 
lover  can  pick  up  resolution  enough  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  Mrs.  Tabby's  disappointment ;  for  he  is, 
wiUiout  doubt,  aware  of  her  designs  upon  his  per- 
son. The  particulars  of  the  denouement  you  shall 
know  in  due  season.     Meanwhile  I  am,  always 


yours, 
London,  Jane  10. 


J.  HELFORD. 


To  Db.  Lewis. 


Deab  Lewis, — The  deceitful  calm  was  of  short 
duration.  I  am  plunged  again  in  a  sea  of  vexation, 
and  the  complaints  in  my  stomach  and  bowels  are 
returned,  so  that  I  suppose  I  shall  be  disabled  fVom 
prosecuting  the  excursion  I  had  planned.  What 
the  devil  had  I  to  do  to  come  plague-hunting  with 
a  leash  of  females  in  my  tram  ?  Yesterday  my 
precious  sister,  who,  by  the  by,  had  been  for  some 
time  a  professed  Methodist,  came  into  my  apart- 
ment, attended  by  Mr.  Barton,  and  desired  an  audi- 
ence with  a  very  stately  air.  **  Brother,"  said  she, 
"this  gentleman  has  something  to  propose,  which 
I  flatter  myself  will  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  it 
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will  rid  you  of  a  troublesome  companion.''  Then 
Mr.  Barton  proceeded  to  this  effect — **  I  am,  in- 
deed, extremely  ambitious  of  being  allied  to  your 
fkmily,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  I  hope  you  will  see  no 
cause  to  interpose  your  authority — "  "As  for 
authority,"  said  Tabby,  interrupting  him  with  some 
warmth,  "  I  know  of  none  that  he  has  a  right  to 
use  on  this  occasion ;  if  I  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  making  him  acquainted  with  the  step  I  intend  to 
take,  it  is  all  he  can  expect  in  reason ;  this  is  as 
much  as  I  believe  he  would  do  by  me  if  he  intended 
to  change  his  own  situation  in  life;  in  a  word, 
brother,  I  am  so  sensible  of  Mr.  Barton's  extraor- 
dinary merit,  that  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
alter  my  resolution  of  living  a  smgle  life,  and  to 
put  my  happiness  in  his  hands,  by  vesting  him  with 
a  legal  title  to  my  person  and  fortune,  such  as  they 
are.  The  business  at  present  is  to  have  the  writing 
drawn,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  yon  will 
recommend  a  lawyer  to  me  for  that  purpose — ** 

You  may  guess  what  an  effect  this  overture  had 
upon  me,  who,  from  the  information  of  my  nephew, 
expected  that  Barton  was  to  make  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  his  passion  for  Liddy ;  I  coold  not  help 
gazing  in  silent  astonishment,  alternately  at  Tabby 
and  her  supposed  admirer,  which  last  hung  his  head 
in  the  most  awkward  confusion  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  retired,  on  pretence  of  being  suddenlv 
seized  with  a  vertigo.  Mrs.  Tabitha  affected  much 
concern,  and  would  have  him  make  use  of  a  bed 
in  the  house ;  but  he  insisted  upon  going  home,  that 
he  might  have  recourse  to  some  drops;  which  he 
kept  for  such  emergencies,  and  his  inamorata  ac- 
quiesced. In  the  mean  time  I  was  exceedingly 
puzzled  at  this  adventure,  though  I  suspected  the 
truth,  and  did  not  know  in  what  manner  to  demean 
myself  towards  Mrs.  Tabitha,  when  Jerry  came  in 
and  told  me  he  had  just  seen  Mr.  Barton  alight 
fh>m  his  chariot  at  Lady  Griskin's  door.  This  in- 
cident seemed  to  threaten  a  visit  from  her  ladyship, 
with  which  we  were  honoured  accordingly,  m  less 
than  half  an  hour.  "  I  find,"  said  she,  **  there  has 
been  a  match  of  cross  purposes  among  vou,  good 
folks,  and  Fm  come  to  set  you  to  rights.  So  say- 
ing, she  presented  me  with  the  following  billet : — 

"  Dbaa  Sik, — ^I  no  sooner  zecoUected  mjielf  from  the  ex- 
treme concision  I  was  thrown  into  by  that  unlucky  mistake 
of  your  siiter,  than  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  asaure  you,  that 
my  deToin  to  Mrs.  Bramble  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  civUity.and  that  my  heart  is  unalterably  fixed  upon 
Miss  Llddy  Melford,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  declare  to  her 
brother,  when  he  questioned  roe  upon  that  subject.  Lady 
Oriskin  has  been  so  good  as  to  charge  herself,  not  only  with 
the  delivery  of  this  note,  but  also  with  the  task  of  undeceiv- 
ing Mrs.  Bramble,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  profound 
respect  and  veneration,  though  my  aflbction  being  otherwise 
engaged,  is  no  longer  in  the  power  ot,  sir,  your  very  humble 
servant,  "Ralph  BiaTOM." 

Having  cast  my  eyes  over  this  billet,  I  told  her 
ladyship  that  I  would  no  longer  retard  the  friendlv 
office  she  had  undertaken,  and  I  and  Jery  forthwith 
retired  into  another  room.  There  we  soon  perceived 
the  conversation  grow  very  warm  betwixt  the  two 
ladies ;  and  at  length  could  distinctly  hear  certain 
terms  of  altercation,  which  we  could  no  longer 
delay  interrupting,  with  any  regard  to  decorum. 
When  we  entered  the  scene  of  contention,  we  found 
Liddy  had  joined  the  disputants,  and  stood  trem- 
bling betwixt  them,  as  if  she  had  been  afraid  they 
would  have  proceeded  to  something  more  practical 
than  words.  Lady  Griskin's  fkce  was  like  the  full 
noon  in  a  storm  of  wind,  glaring,  fiery,  and  por- 


tentous ;  while  Tabby  looked  grim  and  ghntlr, 
with  an  aspect  breathing  discord  and  dismay.   Oar 
appearance  put  a  stop  to  their  mutual  revilings ;  bnt 
her  ladyship  turning  to  me,  **  Cousin,''  said  she,  ''I 
can't  help  saying  I  have  met  with  a  very  ongnteful 
return  frt>m  this  lady  for  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
serve  her  family."    **  My  family  is  much  obliged 
to  your  ladyship,"  cried  Tabby,  with  a  kind  of 
hysterical  giggle,  **but  we  have  no  right  to  tk 
good  offices  of  such  an  honourable  go-betwefo.' 
''  But  for  all  that,  good  Mrs.  Tabitha  BramUe,' 
resumed  the  other,  **  I  shall  be  content  with  the  re- 
flection, that  virtue  is  its  own  reward;  aad  it  ibl! 
not  be  my  fault  if  you  continue  to  make  ^roondf 
ridiculous.    Mr.  Bramble,  who  has  no  little  iotemt 
of  his  own  to  serve,  will,  no  doubt,  oontribate  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  a  match  betwixt  Mr.  fianoo 
and  his  niece,  which  will  be  equally  hononrable  ud 
advantageous ;  and  I  dare  say  3£ss  liddv  hanii 
will  have  no  objection  to  a  measure  so  well  calco- 
lated  to  make  her  hapmr  in  life."    "I  beg  joor 
ladyship's  pardon,**  said  Liddy,  with  great  vivachy, 
**I  have  nothing  but  misery  to  expect  from  soch  i 
measure,  and  I  hope  my  guardians  will  have  too 
much  compassion  to  baiter  my  peace  of  miod  fbr 
any  consideration  of  interest  or  tbrtune."    **  Upon 
my  word.  Miss  Liddy!"    said  she,  ''yon  bare 
profited  by  the  example  of  your  good  aunt ;  I  cod- 
prehend  your  meaning,  and  will  explain  it  when  I 
have  a  proper  opportunity ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
shall  take  my  leave ;  Madam,  your  most  obedient, 
and  devoted  humble  servant,"  said  she,  adTiDciiig 
close  up  to  my  sister,  and  curtseying  so  tow,  that  I 
thought  she  intended  to  squat  herself  down  on  tfat 
floor.    This  salutation  T^bby  returned  with  equl 
solemnity ;  and  the  expression  of  the  two  fiiM, 
while  they  continued  in  this  attitude,  would  be  so 
bad  subject  for  a  pencil  like  that  of  the  ineaa- 
parable  Hogarth,  if  any  such  should  ever  sppetr 
again  in  these  times  of  dnlness  and  degenencT. 

Jerry  accompanied  her  ladyship  to  her  hoose, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  restore  the 
etuis  to  Bairton,  and  advise  him  to  give  up  his  suit, 
which  was  so  disagreeable  to  his  sister,  agsiut 
whom,  however,  he  returned  much  irritated,  l^y 
Griskin  had  assured  him  that  liddy's  heart  w 
preoccupied,  and  immediately  the  idea  of  WiUoa 
recurring  to  his  imagination,  his  family  pride  took 
the  alaruL  He  denoimced  vengeance  against  tbit 
adventurer,  and  was  disposed  to  be  very  peremptv? 
with  liis  sister ;  but  I  desired  he  would  suppress 
his  resentment  imtil  I  should  have  talked  with  hff 
injprivate. 

The  poor  girl,  when  I  earnestly  pressed  heroa 
this  head,  owned,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  that  WUsob 
had  actually  come  to  the  Hot  Well  at  Bri^  aod 
even  introduced  himself  into  our  lodgings  as  s  M 
pedlar,  but  that  nothing  had  passed  betwixt  tbeo, 
further  than  her  begging  him  to  withdraw  usinedi- 
ately  if  he  had  any  regud  for  her  peace  of  miiid: 
that  he  had  disappeared  accordingly,  after  baying 
attempted  to  prevail  upon  my  sister's  maid  to  delirvr 
a  letter,  which,  however,  she  refused  to  receive, 
though  she  had  consented  to  carry  a  messa^  im- 
porting, that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  &niiv. 
and  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  be  would  avow  his 
passion  in  that  character.  She  confessed,  that,  al- 
though he  had  not  kept  his  wor^  in  this  particiibr, 
he  was  not  yet  altogether  indifferent  to  her  afffc- 
tion,  but  solemnly  promised  she  would  never  carry 
on  any  correspondence  with  him,  or  any  c^tii/a 
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sdmirer,  for  the  fatnre,  without  the  privity  and 
approbation  of  her  brother  and  me. 

Bj  this  declaration,  she  made  her  own  peace  with 
Jery;  bat  the  hotheaded  boj  is  more  than  ever 
incensed  against  Wilson,  whom  he  now  considers 
u  an  imposter  that  harbours  some  infamous  design 
upon  the  honour  of  his  family.  As  for  Barton,  he 
was  not  alittle  mortified  to  find  his  present  returned, 
sod  his  addresses  so  unfavourably  received ;  but  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  deeply  affected  by  such  disap- 
pointments ;  and  I  know  not  whether  he  is  not 
as  well  pleased  with  being  discarded  by  Liddy,  as  he 
would  have  been  with  a  permission  to  prosecute 
his  pretensions,  at  the  risk  of  being  every  day  ex- 
posed to  the  revenge  or  machinations  of  Tabby, 
who  is  not  to  he  slighted  with  impunity.  I  had 
not  mach  time  to  moralize  on  these  occurrences  ; 
for  the  house  was  visited  by  a  constable  and  his 
gang,  with  a  warrant  from  Justice  Buzzard,  to 
search  the  box  of  Humphry  Clinker,  my  footman, 
who  was  just  apprehended  as  a  highwayman.  This 
incident  threw  the  whole  family  into  conftision. 
My  sister  scolded  the  constable  for  presuming  to 
enter  the  lodgings  of  a  gentleman  on  such  an 
errand,  without  having  first  asked  and  obtained 
permission ;  her  maid  was  frightened  into  fits,  and 
Liddy  shed  tears  of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate 
Clinker,  in  whose  box,  however,  nothing  was  found 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  rohhery. 

For  my  own  part,  I  made  no  douht  of  the  fellow's 
being  mistaken  for  some  other  person,  and  I  went 
directly  to  the  justice,  in  order  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge ;  but  there  I  found  the  matter  much  more 
serious  than  I  expected.  Poor  Clinker  stood  trem- 
bling at  the  bar,  surrounded  by  thief- takers;  and, 
St  a  little  distance,  a  thick  squat  feUow,  a  postilion, 
his  accuser,  who  had  seized  him  in  the  street,  and 
swore  positively  to  his  person,  that  the  said  Clinker 
bad,  on  the  15th  day  of  March  last,  on  Blackheath, 
robbed  a  gentleman  in  a  postchaise,  which  he,  the 
postilion  £nove.  This  deposition  was  sufficient  to 
justify  his  commitment ;  and  he  was  sent  accord- 
ingly to  Clerkenwell  prison,  whither  Jery  accom- 
panied him  in  the  coach,  in  order  to  recommend 
him  properly  to  the  keeper,  that  he  may  want  for 
no  convenience  which  the  place  affords. 

llie  spectators,  who  assembled  to  see  this  high- 
wayman, were  sagacious  enough  to  discern  some- 
thing very  villanous  in  his  aspect ;  which,  begging 
their  pardon,  is  the  very  picture  of  simplicity ;  and 
the  justice  himself  put  a  very  unfavourable  con- 
straction  upon  some  of  his  answers,  which,  he  said, 
Faroored  of  the  ambiguity  and  equivocation  of  an 
old  offender ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  more  just  and  humane  to  impute  them  to  the 
confusion  into  which  we  may  suppose  a  poor  coun- 
ti7  lad  to  be  thrown  on  such  an  occasion.  I  am 
still  persuaded  he  is  innocent ',  and,  in  this  persua- 
sion, I  can  do  no  less  than  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours that  he  may  not  be  oppressed.  I  shall,  to- 
morrow, send  my  nephew  to  wait  on  the  gentleman 
who  was  robbed,  and  beg  he  will  have  the  humanity 
to  go  and  see  the  prisoner  *,  that,  in  case  he  should 
find  him  quite  different  from  the  person  of  the 
highwayman,  he  may  bear  testimony  in  his  behalf. 
Howsoever  it  may  fare  with  Clinker,  this  cursed 
a&ir  will  be  to  me  productive  of  intolerable  cha- 
grin. I  have  already  caught  a  dreadful  cold,  by 
rushing  into  the  open  air  from  the  justice's  parlour, 
where  I  had  been  stewing  in  the  cr9wd ;  and  though 
I  should  not  be  laid  up  with  the  gout,  as  I  believe  j 


I  shall,  I  mnst  stay  at  London  for  some  weeks, 
till  this  poor  devil  comes  to  his  trial  at  Rochester , 
so  that,  m  all  probability,  my  northern  expedition 
is  blown  up. 

If  you  can  find  any  thing  in  your  philosophical 
budget,  to  console  me  in  the  midst  of  these  distresses 
and  apprehensions,  pray  let  it  be  communicated  to 

Tour  unfortunate  friend, 
LoDdoD,  June  12.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

To  SirWATKis  Phillips, Bart.  Jesus  College^  Oxon. 

^  Dear  Wat, — The  farce  is  finished,  and  another 
piece  of  a  graver  cast  brought  upon  the  stage.  Our 
aimt  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Barton,  who  had 
no  other  way  of  saving  himself,  but  by  leaving  her 
in  possession  of  the  field,  and  avowing  his  preten- 
sions to  Liddy,  by  whom  he  has  been  rejected  in 
his  turn.  Lady  Griskin  acted  as  his  advocate  and 
agent  on  this  occasion,  with  such  zeal  as  embroiled 
her  with  Mrs.  Tabitha,  and  a  high  scene  of  alterca- 
tion passed  betwixt  these  two  religionists,  which 
might  have  come  to  action,  had  not  my  imcle  inter- 
posed. They  are,  however,  reconciled,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  event  which  has  involved  us  all  in 
trouble  and  disquiet.  Ton  must  know,  the  poor 
preacher,  Humphry  Clinker,  is  now  exercising  his 
ministry  among  the  felons  in  Clerkenwell  prison. 
A  postilion  having  sworn  a  robbery  against  him, 
no  bail  could  be  taken,  and  he  was  committed  to 
^aol,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  and 
mterest  my  uncle  could  make  in  his  behal£ 

All  things  considered,  the  poor  fellow  cannot 
possibly  be  guilty,  and  yet,  I  believe,  he  runs  some 
risk  of  being  hajiged.  Upon  his  examination,  he 
answered  with  such  hesitation  and  reserve,  as  per 
suaded  most  of  the  people,  who  crowded  the  place, 
that  he  was  really  a  knave ;  and  the  justice's  re 
marks  confirmed  their  opinion.  Exclusive  of  my 
uncle  and  myself,  there  was  only  one  person  who 
seemed  inclined  to  &vour  the  culprit — ^he  was  a 
young  man,  well  dressed,  and,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  cross-examined  the  evidence,  we  took  it 
for  granted,  that  he  was  a  student  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court — ^he  freely  checked  the  justice  for 
some  uncharitable  inferences  he  made  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  prisoner,  and  even  ventured  to  dispute 
with  his  worship  on  certain  points  of  law. 

•My  uncle,  provoked  at  the  unconnected  and 
dubious  answers  of  Clinker,  who  seemed  in  danger 
of  &]Iing  a  sacrifice  to  his  simplicity,  exclaimed, 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  if  you  are  innocent,  say  so." 
"No,"  cried  he,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  call 
myself  innocent,  while  my  conscience  is  burdened 
with  sin."  "What  then,  you  did  commit  this 
robbery  ?  resumed  his  master."  "  No,  sure,"  said  he. 
"  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I'm  free  of  that  guilt" 

Here  the  justice  interposed,  observing,  that  the 
man  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  discovery  by  turn- 
ing king's  evidence,  and  desired  the  clerk  to  take 
his  confession ;  upon  which  Humphry  declared, 
that  he  looked  upon  confession  to  be  a  FSP*^^  fraud, 
invented  by  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  templar 
affirmed,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  non  compos,  and 
exhorted  the  justice  to  discharge  him  as  a  lunatic 
"You  know  very  well,"  added  he, "  that  the  robbery 
in  question  was  not  committed  by  the  prisoner." 

The  thief-takers  grinned  at  one  another;  an^ 
Mr.  Justice  Buzzard  replied,  with  fpceai  emotion, 
"  Mr.  Martin,  I  desire  you  will  mmd  your  own 
business ;  I  shall  convmce  you  one  of  incse  dayi 
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ebat  I  understand  mine."  In  short,  there  iras  no 
reoiedj;  the  mittimus  was  made  out,  and  poor 
Clinker  sent  to  prison  in  a  hackney-coach,  gouded 
Ly  the  constable,  and  accompanied  by  your  humble 
servant  By  the  way,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  this  retainer  to  justice  bid  the  prisoner  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  for  that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt 
but  that  he  would  get  off  for  a  few  weeks'  confine- 
ment. He  said,  his  worship  knew  very  well  that 
Clinker  was  innocent  of  the  fact,  and  that  the  real 
highwayman,  who  robbed  the  chaise,  was  no  other 
than  that  very  individual  Mr.  Martin,  who  had 
pleaded  so  strenuously  for  honest  Humphry. 

Confounded  at  this  information,  I  asked,  '*  Why 
then  is  he  suffered  to  go  about  at  his  liberty,  and 
this  poor  innocent  fellow  treated  as  a  malefactor  ?" 
**  We  have  exact  intelligence  of  all  Mr.  Martin's 
transactions,"  said  he  *,  ^  but  as  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence sufficient  for  his  conviction ;  and,  as  for  this 
youn^  man,  the  justice  could  do  no  less  than  com- 
mit him,  as  the  postilion  swore  point  blank  to  his 
identity."  **So,  if  this  rascally  postilion  should 
persist  in  the  falsity  to  which  he  has  sworn,"  said  I, 
**  this  innocent  lad  may  be  brought  to  the  gallows." 

The  constable  observed,  that  he  would  have 
time  enouffh  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  and  might 
prove  an  alibi;  or  perhaps,  Martin  might  be  appre- 
hended, and  convicted  for  another  fact,  in  which 
case,  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  this  affair 
upon  himself;  or  finally,  if  these  chances  should 
mil,  and  the  evidence  stand  ^;ood  against  Clinker, 
the  jury  might  recommend  him  to  mercy,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  youth,  especially  if  this  should  ap- 
pear to  be  the  first  fact  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Humphry  owned  he  could  not  pretend  to  recollect 
where  he  had  been  on  the  day  when  the  robbery 
was  committed,  much  less  prove  a  circumstance  of 
that  kind,  so  far  back  as  six  months,  though  he 
knew  he  had  been  sick  of  the  fever  and  ague,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  about 
Then,  turning  up  his  e^es,  he  ejaculated,  **The 
Lord's  will  be  done  I  if  it  be  my  fate  to  suffer,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  disgrace  the  faith,  of  which,  though 
unworthy,  I  make  profession.*^ 

When  I  expressed  m^  surprise,  that  the  accuser 
should  persist  in  charging  Clinker,  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  the  real  robber,  who  stood  before 
him,  and  to  whom,  indeed,  Humphry  bore  not  the 
smallest  resemblance,  the  constable,  who  was  him- 
self a  thief-taker,  gave  me  to  understand,  that  Mr. 
Martin  was  the  best  qualified  for  business  of  all  the 
gentlemen  on  the  road  he  had  ever  known ;  that  he 
had  always  acted  on  his  own  bottom,  without 
partner  or  correspondent,  and  never  went  to  work 
but  when  he  was  cool  and  sober ;  that  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  never  failed  him ;  that  his 
address  was  genteel,  and  his  behaviour  void  of  all 
cruelty  and  insolence ;  that  he  never  encumbered 
himself  with  watches,  or  trinkets,  nor  even  with 
bank-notes,  but  always  dealt  for  ready  money,  and 
that  in  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
he  could  disguise  himself  and  his  horse  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  after  the  action,  it  was  impossible  to 
recognise  either  the  one  or  the  other.  **  lliis  great 
man,  said  he,  "  has  reigned  paramount  in  all  the 
roads  within  fifty  miles  of  London  above  fifteen 
months,  and  has  done  more  business  in  that  time 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  profession  put  together ;  for 
those  who  pass  through  his  hands  are  so  delicately 
dealt  with,  that  they  nave  no  desire  to  give  him 
the  least  disturbance  $  but,  for  all  that,  his  race  is 


almost  run.  He  is  now  flattering  about  jnsdee  fib 
a  moth  about  a  candle.  There  are  so  msoy  Imt- 
twigs  laid  in  his  way,  that  III  bet  a  co(d  himdred 
he  swings  before  Christmas." 

Shall  I  own  to  yon,  that  this  portrut,  dravn  Ij  a 
ruffian,  heighten^  by  what  I  myself  bad  obterr^d 
in  his  deportment,  has  interested  me  wannljin  d» 
fate  of  poor  Martin,  whom  nature  seems  to  htn 
intended  for  a  useful  and  honourable  member  of 
that  community  npon  which  he  now  preys  for  a 
subsistence !  It  seems  he  lived  some  time  u  a 
clerk  to  a  timber  merchant,  whose  daughter  Hanb 
having  privately  married,  he  was  discarded,  vkI 
his  wife  turned  out  of  doors.  She  did  oot  loag 
survive  her  marriage ;  and  Martin,  tumiog  fbrtase* 
himter,  could  not  supply  his  occasions  snj  other 
way  than  by  taking  to  the  niad,  in  which  ke  bi 
travelled  hitherto  with  uncommon  snccess.  H« 
pays  his  respects  regularly  to  Mr.  Justice  Biu2vi 
the  thief-catcher  general  of  this  metropolis  ini 
sometimes  they  smoke  a  pipe  together  very  loTiDglT, 
when  the  conversation  generally  turns  apoa  ibe 
nature  of  evidence.  The  justice  has  given  \aa 
fair  warning  to  take  care  of  himself  and  he  ii35 
received  his  caution  in  good  part  Hitherto  he  ks 
baffled  all  the  vigilance,  art,  and  activity  of  Bozzard 
and  his  emissaries,  with  such  condcct  as  vock! 
have  done  honour  to  the  genius  of  a  Ciesar  iv  a 
Turenne ;  but  he  has  one  weakness,  which  bai 
proved  fatal  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  tribe,  naioeiT. 
an  indiscreet  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  and,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  be  attacked  on  this  defencelai 
quarter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  saw  the  body  of  poor  Uioler 
consigned  to  the  gaoler  of  Clerkenwell,  to  vboee 
indulgence  I  recommended  him  so  effectual]?,  tbt 
he  received  him  in  the  most  hospitaUe  manaer, 
thotfj^h  there  was  a  necessity  of  equipping  him  ntk 
a  suit  of  irons,  in  which  he  made  a  very  rvehi^ 
appearance.  The  poor  creature  seemed  as  moth 
affected  by  my  uncle's  kindness,  as  by  hisovn  m&- 
fortune.  When  I  assured  him,  that  nothing  sboaid 
be  left  undone  for  procuring  his  enlargemect,  acd 
making  his  confinement  easy  in  the  mean  time,  he 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  kissing  mr  hud 
which  he  bathed  with  his  tears,  **  O  squire,"  cried 
he,  sobbing,  **  what  shall  I  say  ? — I  can't— do,  I 
can't  speak — my  poor  heart  is  bursting  with  gnti- 
tude  to  you  and  my  dear— deai^-generons— wWe 
benefactor." 

I  protest,  the  scene  became  so  pathetic,  that  I  v* 
fain  to  force  myself  away,  and  returned  to  nj 
uncle,  who  sent  me  in  the  aiftemoon  with  bis  c«e- 
pliments  to  one  Mr.  Mead,  the  person  who  had  bee 
robbed  on  Blackheath.  As  I  did  not  find  him  i: 
home,  I  left  a  message,  in  consequence  of  which  be 
called  at  our  lodging  this  mommg,  and  verj 
humanely  agreed  to  visit  the  prisoner.  Bj  tu 
time  Lady  Griskin  had  come  to  make  her  formal 
compliments  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Tabitha,  on  this 
domestic  calamity ;  and  that  prudent  maiden,  whose 

Eassion  was  now  cooled,  thought  proper  to  reoei^ 
er  ladyship  so  civilly,  that  a  recondliatioa  im- 
mediately ensued.  These  two  ladies  resolTed  to 
comfort  the  poor  prisoner  in  their  own  persoci, 
and  Mr.  Mead  and  I  squired  them  to  Clerkenwell, 
my  uncle  being  detuned  at  home  by  some  slight 
complaints  in  his  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  turnkey,  who  received  ns  at  Oerkenwdl, 
looked  remarkably  sullen ;  and  when  we  inooiftc 
for  Clinker,  <*I  don't  care  if  tfa«  deril  had  him. 
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oid  hfi  {  "here  has  been  nothing  but  canting  and 
Lrajing  since  the  fellow  entered  the  place.  Rabbit 
him !  the  tap  will  be  ruined — ^we  han't  sold  a  cask 
of  beer,  nor  a  dozen  of  wine,  since  he  paid  his 
gareish — the  gentlemen  get  drunk  with  nothing 
but  your  d — bed  religion.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
as  how  your  man  deals  with  the  devil.  Two  or 
three  as  bold  hearts  as  ever  took  the  air  upon 
llounslow,  have  been  blubbering  all  night ;  and  if 
the  fellow  an't  speedily  removed  by  habeas  corpus, 
or  otherwise.  Til  be  d — ^ned  if  there's  a  grain  of 
trae  spirit  left  within  these  walls — we  shan't  have  a 
soul  to  credit  to  the  place,  or  to  make  his  exit  like 
atme-bom  Englishman, — d — ^n  my  eyesl  there  will 
be  nothing  but  snivelling  in  the  cart — ^we  shall  all 
die  like  so  many  psalm-smging  weavers." 

In  short,  we  found  that  Humphry  was,  at  that 
very  instant,  haranguing  the  felons  in  the  chapel; 
and  that  the  gaoler's  wife  and  daughter,  together 
vith  my  aunt's  woman.  Win.  Jenkins,  and  our 
koiuemaid,  were  among  the  audience,  which  we 
immediately  joined.  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
strongly  picturesque  as  this  congregation  of  felons 
elanking  their  chains,  in  the  midst  of  whom  stood 
orator  Clinker,  expatiating,  in  a  transport  of  fervour, 
on  the  torments  of  hell,  denounced  in  Scripture 
against  evil-doers,  comprehending  murderers,  rob- 
bers, thieves,  and  whoremongers.  The  variety  of 
attention  exhibited  in  the  faces  of  those  ragamuffins, 
formed  a  group  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael  In  one  it  denoted  admiration ; 
m  another,  doubt ;  in  a  third,  disdain ;  in  a  fourth, 
contempt ;  in  a  fifth,  terror ;  in  a  sixth,  derision ; 
and  m  a  seventh,  indignation.  As  for  Mrs.  Winifred 
Jenkins,  she  was  in  tears,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow ; 
bot  whether  for  her  own  sins,  or  the  misfortune  of 
Clinker,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  other  females 
Kerned  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
devotion.  The  gaoler's  wife  declared  he  was  a  saint 
m  trouble,  saying,  she  wished  from  her  heart  there 
vas  such  another  good  soul  like  him,  in  every  gaol 
in  England. 

Mr.  Mead,  having  earnestly  surveyed  the  preacher, 
declared  his  appearance  was  so  different  from  that 
of  the  person  who  robbed  him  on  Blackheath,  that 
he  could  freely  make  oath  he  was  not  the  man. 
Bnt  Homphry  himself  was  by  this  time  pretty  well 
rid  of  all  apprehensions  of  being  han^^ed ;  for  he 
had  been  the  night  before  solemnly  tned  and  ac- 
quitted by  his  fdlow-prisoners,  some  of  whom  he 
had  already  converted  to  Methodism.  He  now 
made  proper  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  of 
our  risit,  and  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the 
ladies,  who  assured  him,  he  might  depend  upon 
their  friendship  and  protection.  Lady  Griskin,  in 
her  great  zeal,  exhorted  his  fellow-prisoners  to 
profit  by  the  precious  opportunity  of  having  such  a 
■aint  in  bonds  among  Uiem,  and  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  poor  souls ;  and,  that 
her  admonition  might  have  the  greater  effect,  she 
reinforced  it  with  her  bounty. 

While  she  and  Mrs.  Tabby  returned  in  the  coach 
with  the  two  maid-servantsl  I  waited  on  Mr.  Mead 
to  the  house  of  Justice  Buxzard,  who  having  heard 
his  declaration,  said,  his  oath  could  be  of  no  use  at 
present,  but  that  he  would  be  a  material  evidence 
for  the  prisoner  at  his  trial  So  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  remedy  but  patience  for  poor  Clinker ;  and 
indeed  the  same  virtue,  or  medicine,  will  be  neces- 
sity for  us  aD,  the  squire,  in  particular,  who  had 
c^  his  heart  upon  his  excursion  to  the  northward. 


While  we  were  visiting  honest  Humphry  in 
Clerkenwell  prison,  my  uncle  received  a  much  more 
extraordinanr  visit  at  his  own  lodgings.  Mr.  Martin, 
of  whom  I  have  made  such  honourable  mention, 
desired  permission  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  was 
admitted  accordingly.  He  told  him,  that  having 
observed  him,  at  Mr.  Buzzard's,  a  ^ood  deal  dis- 
turbed by  what  had  happened  to  his  servant,  he 
had  come  to  assure  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend for  Clinker's  life ;  for,  if  it  was  possible 
that  any  jury  could  find  him  guilty  upon  such  evi- 
dence, he,  Martin  himself,  womd  produce  in  court  a 
person  whose  deposition  would  bring  him  off  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  Sure,  the  fellow  would 
not  be  so  romantic  as  to  take  the  robbery  upon 
himself  1  He  said  the  postilion  was  an  infamous 
fellow,  who  had  been  a  dabbler  in  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  saved  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey  by  im- 
peaching his  companions ;  that,  being  now  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  he  had  made  this  desperate  push, 
to  swear  ^way  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  in  hopes 
of  having  'he  reward  upon  his  conviction ;  but  that 
he  would  find  himself  miserably  disappointed,  for 
the  justice  and  his  myrmidons  were  determined  to 
admit  of  no  interloper  in  this  branch  of  business ; 
and  that  he  did  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  they  would 
find  matter  enough  to  stop  the  evidence  himself 
before  the  next  gaol  delivery.  He  affirmed,  that 
all  these  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the 
justice ;  and  that  his  severity  to  Clinker  was  no 
other  than  a  hint  to  his  master  to  make  him  a 
present  in  private,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
candour  and  humanity. 

This  hint,  however,  was  so  unpalatable  to  Mr. 
Bramble,  that  he  declared,  with  great  warmth,  he 
would  rather  confine  himself  for  life  to  London, 
which  he  detested,  than  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it  to- 
morrow, in  conseouence  of  encouraging  corruption 
in  a  magistrate.  Hearing,  however,  how  fiivour- 
able  Mr.  Mead's  report  had  been  for  the  prisoner, 
he  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  counsel  in  what 
manner  to  proceed  for  his  immediate  enlargement 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  day  or  two  this 
troublesome  business  may  be  discussed ;  and  in  this 
hope  we  are  preparing  for  our  journey.  If  our  en- 
deavours do  not  miscarry,  we  shall  have  taken  the 
field  before  you  hear  again  from  Tours, 

London,  June  11.  J.  MELFORD 

To  Dr.  Lewis. 
Thank  Heaven !  dear  Lewis,  the  clouds  are  dis- 
persed, and  I  have  now  the  clearest  prospect  of  my 
summer  campaign,  which,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  able 
to  begin  to-morrow.  I  took  the  advice  of  counsel 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  Clinker,  in  whose  favour 
a  lucky  mcident  has  intervened.  The  fellow  who 
accused  him  has  had  his  own  battery  turned  upon 
himself.  Two  days  ago,  he  was  apprehended  for 
a  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  committed  on  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice.  Clinker,  having  moved 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  in  consequence  of  an 
affidavit  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed, 
importing  that  the  sud  Clinker  was  not  the  person 
who  stopped  him  on  the  highway,  as  well  as  m  con- 
sideration of  the  postilion's  character  and  present 
circumstances,  was  pleased  to  order  that  my  ser* 
vant  should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  and  he  has  been 
discharged  accordingly,  to  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  our  whole  family,  to  which  he  has  re- 
commended himself  in  an  extraordinary  mamifliv 
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not  only  by  his  obliging  deportment,  but  bj  his 
talents  of  preaching,  praying,  and  singing  psalms, 
which  he  has  exercis^  with  such  efiEect,  that  even 
Tabby  respects  him  as  a  chosen  vesseL  If  there 
was  any  thmg  like  affectation  or  hypocrisy  in  this 
excess  of  religion,  I  would  not  keep  him  in  my 
service ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  fellow  s 
character  is  downright  simplicity,  warmed  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  which  renders  him  very  sus- 
ceptible of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  his  bene- 
factors. 

As  he  is  an  excellent  horseman,  and  understands 
£irriery,  I  have  bought  a  stout  gelding  for  his  use, 
that  he  may  attend  us  on  the  road,  and  have  an 
eye  to  our  cattle,  in  case  the  coachman  should  not 
mind  his  business.  My  nephew,  who  is  to  ride  his 
own  saddle  horse,  has  taken,  upon  trial,  a  servant 
just  come  from  abroad  with  his  former  master,  Sir 
William  Strollop,  who  vouches  for  his  honesty.  The 
fellow,  whose  name  is  Dutton,  seems  to  be  a  petit 
maltre.  He  has  got  a  smattering  of  French,  bows, 
grins,  and  shrugs,  and  takes  snuff  d  la  mode  de 
France^  but  values  himself  chiefly  upon  his  skill 
and  dexterity  in  hair  dressing.  If  I  am  not  much 
deceived  by  appearance,  he  is,  in  all  respects,  the 
very  contrast  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

My  sister  has  made  up  matters  with  Lady  Gris- 
kin,  though,  I  must  own,  I  should  not  have  been 
sorry  to  see  that  connexion  entirely  destroyed ;  but 
Tabby  is  not  of  a  disposition  to  for^ve  Barton, 
who,  I  understand,  is  gone  to  his  seat  m  Berkshire 
for  the  summer  season.  I  cannot  help  suspecting, 
that,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  has  been  lately 
ratified  betwixt  those  two  females,  it  is  stipulated, 
that  her  ladyship  shall  use  her  best  endeavours  to 

?rovide  an  agreeable  helpmate  for  our  sister 
i'abitha,  who  seems  to  be  quite  desperate  in  her 
matrimonial  designs.  Perhaps  the  match-maker 
is  to  have  a  valuable  consideration  in  the  way  of 
brokerage,  which  she  will  most  certainly  deserve, 
if  she  can  find  any  man  in  his  senses  who  will  yoke 
with  Mrs.  Bramble  from  motives  of  affection  or 
interest 

I  find  my  spirits  and  my  health  affect  each  other 
reciprocally — ^that  is  to  say,  every  thing  that  dis- 
composes my  mind,  produces  a  correspondent  dis- 
order in  my  body  ;  and  my  bodily  complaints  are 
remarkably  mitigated  by  those  considerations  that 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  mental  chagrin.  The  im- 
prisonment of  Clinker  brought  on  those  symptoms 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  now  they  are 
vanished  at  his  discharge.  It  must  be  owned,  in- 
deed, I  took  some  of  the  tincture  of  ginseng,  pre- 
pared according  to  your  prescription,  and  found  it 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  stonuich ;  but  the  pain 
and  sickness  continued  to  return,  after  short  inter- 
vals, till  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  was  entirely  re- 
moved, and  then  I  found  myself  perfectly  at  ease. 
We  have  had  fair  weather  these  ten  days,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Londoners,  who  think  it  por- 
tentous. If  you  enjoy  the  same  indulgence  in  Wales, 
I  hope  Barnes  has  got  my  hay  made,  and  safe  cocked 
by  this  time.  As  we  shall  be  in  motion  for  some 
weeks,  I  cannot  expect  to  hear  from  you  as  usual ; 
but  I  shall  continue  to  write  from  every  place  at 
which  we  make  any  halt,  that  you  may  know  our 
track,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  communi- 
cate any  thiug  to  Tour  assured  friend, 
LoDdon,  June  14.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Mbs.  Mart  Jones,  at  BraMekm-hJl,  {ft: 

Deab  Mary, — Having  the  occasion  of  mj  coosc 
Jenkins  of  Aberga'ny,  I  seed  you,  as  a  tokfo.  i 
turkeyshell  comb,  akiple  of  yards  of  green  riblioa, 
and  a  sarment  upon  the  nothingness  or  good  ▼oiia. 
which  was  preached  in  the  tabernacle ;  and  700  t;I1 
also  receive  a  hombuck  for  Saul,  whereby  ftheias; 
learn  her  letters ;  for  I  am  much  consarned  aboci 
the  state  of  her  poor  sole — and  what  are  all  the 
pursuits  of  this  life  to  theconsams  of  that  immorti] 
part  ?  What  is  life  buta  veil  of  afiOiiction  ?  0  ^in ! 
the  whole  family  have  been  in  such  a  constipadoe ! 
Mr.  Clinker  has  been  in  trouble,  but  the  gates  ai 
hell  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  ague  him.  Hs 
virtue  is  like  pour  gould,  seven  times  tried  in  tbf 
fire.  He  was  tuck  up  for  a  robbery,  and  had  bef^ 
Gustass  Busshard,  who  made  his  mittamous.-;  aad 
the  pore  youth  was  sent  to  prison  upon  the  £Uk 
oaf  of  a  willian,  that  wanted  to  sware  his  life  anv 
for  the  looker  of  cain. 

The  squire  did  all  in  his  power,  but  cooM  ihc 
prevent  his  being  put  in  chains,  and  confined  among 
common  manufactors,  where  he  stud  like  an  ioBd> 
cent  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  tygers.  Lcrd 
knows  what  mought  have  happened  to  this  pjehoase 
young  man,  if  master  had  not  applied  to  Appii 
Korkus,  who  lives  with  the  onld  boili^  and  is^thej 
say,  five  hundred  years  ould,  (God  bless  as !)  aadi 
congeror ;  but,  if  he  be,  sure  I  am  he  don't  deal  vith 
the  devil,  otherwise  he  wouldn't  have  sought  out  Mr. 
Clinker,  as  he  did,  in  spite  of  stone  walls,  iron  bolts 
and  double  locks,  that  flew  open  at  his  eomoiaiMli 
for  Ould  Scratch  has  not  a  greater  enemy  opoa 
hearth  than  Mr.  Clinker,  who  is  indeed  a  Tfiy 
powerful  labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  I  ^ 
no  more  than  use  the  words  of  my  good  lady,  vko 
has  got  the  ineffectual  calling ;  and  I  trust,  that 
even  myself^  though  unworthy,  shall  find  gretse  to 
be  accepted.  Miss  liddy  has  been  touched  to  tb« 
quick,  but  is  a  little  timorsome ;  howmsoever,  1 
make  no  doubt,  but  she  and  all  of  us,  vill  b^ 
brought,  by  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Clinker,  to  pro- 
duce blessed  fruit  of  generation  and  repentance. 
As  for  master,  and  the  young  squire,  they  hsTe  u 
yet  had  narro  glimpse  of  the  new  light  IM^ 
as  how  their  hearts  are  hardened  by  worldly  visdoa. 
which,  as  the  pyebili  saith,  is  foolishness  in  ^ 
sight  of  God. 

O  Mary  Jones,  pray  without  tosing  for  groie 
to  prepare  you  for  the  operations  of  this  wonda^l^ 
instrument,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  exercised  tiai 
winter  upon  you  and  others  at  Brambletoo-biS. 
To-morrow,  we  are  to  set  out  in  a  oox  and  four  te 
Yorkshire ;  and,  I  believe,  we  shaU  travd  that  va.^ 
far,  and  fhr,  and  fiirther  than  I  can  teO;  but  1 
shan't  go  so  fiur  as  to  forget  my  friends;  aad  MaiJ 
Jones  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  tfaem 
by  her  humble  sarvant, 

London,  June  14.  WIN.  JZStXS^ 


To  Mrs.  GvmiiM,  Howaehieper  at  BrawdiletB^-^ 

Mrs.  GwnxiM,— I  can't  help  thinking  it  ^ 
strange,  that  I  never  had  an  answer  to  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  some  weeks  ago  from  Bath,  coocerBio; 
the  sour  bear,  the  gander,  and  the  maids  eaSiBf 
butter,  which  I  won^  allow  to  be  wasted.  We  are 
now  going  upon  a  long  gumey  to  the  north,  thereby 
I  desire  you  will  redouble  your  care  and  circan- 
flexion,  that  the  family  may  be  well  1°''''^^^ 
i»ur  absence ;  for,  you  know,  yon  must  ««» 
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sccuit,  not  only  to  yonr  earthly  master,  but  also  to 
him  that  is  above ;  and  if  you  are  found  a  good 
and  faithful  sarvant,  great  will  be  your  reward  in 
haTen.  I  hope  there  will  be  twenty  stun  of  cheese 
ready  for  market  by  the  time  I  get  huom,  and  as 
much  owl  spun  as  will  make  ball  a  dozen  pair  of 
blankets;  and  that  the  savings  of  the  buttermilk 
wiil  fetch  me  a  good  penny  before  Martinmas,  as 
the  two  pigs  are  to  be  fed  for  baking  with  birch- 
msst  and  acrons. 

I  wrote  to  Doctor  Lewis  for  the  same  porpuss, 
bat  he  never  had  the  good  manners  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  my  letter ;  for  which  reason  I  shall 
never  favour  him  with  another,  though  he  beshits 
me  on  his  bended  knees.  You  will  do  well  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  hind  Villiams,  who  is 
one  of  his  amissories,  and,  I  believe,  no  better  than 
he  should  be  at  bottom.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
lack  Christian  charity;  but  charity  begins  at  huom, 
and  sore  nothing  can  be  a  more  charitable  work 
than  to  rid  the  family  of  such  vermin.  I  do  suppose, 
that  the  brindled  cow  has  been  had  to  the  parson's 
bull,  that  old  Moll  has  had  another  litter  of  pigs, 
and  that  Dick  has  become  a  mighty  mouser.  Pray 
order  erery  thing  for  the  best,  and  be  fhigal,  and 
keep  the  maids  to  their  labour.  If  I  had  a  private 
opportonity,  I  would  send  them  some  hymns  to 
ling  instead  of  profane  ballads;  but,  as  I  can't,  they 
and  you  must  be  contented  with  the  prayers  of 
jonr  assured  friend, 

Loodoo,  June  14.  T.  BRAMBLE. 


ToSirWatkin  Phillips,  ^ort  of JesMs  CbflL,  Oxor, 

Dear  Psnxips, — The  very  day  after  I  wrote 
ny  last.  Clinker  was  set  at  liberty.  As  Martin 
had  foretold,  the  accuser  was  himself  committed 
for  a  robbery,  upon  unquestionable  evidence.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  snares  of  the  thief- 
taking  society ;  who,  resenting  his  presumption  in 
attempting  to  encroach  upon  their  monopoly  of 
impeachment,  had  him  taken  up  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  on  the  deposition  of  an  accomplice, 
who  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  for  the  king. 
The  postilion  being  upon  record  as  an  old  offender, 
the  Chief  Justice  made  no  scruple  of  admitting 
Clinker  to  bail,  when  he  perused  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Mead,  importing  that  the  said  Clinker  was  not 
the  person  that  robbed  him  on  Blackheath;  and 
liooest  Humphry  was  discharged.  When  he  came* 
home,  he  expressed  great  eagerness  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  master,  and  here  his  elocution  failed 
him,  bat  his  silence  was  pathetic ;  he  fell  down  at 
Qis  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees,  shedding  a  flood 
3f  tears,  which  my  uncle  did  not  see  without 
emotion.  He  took  snuff  in  some  confusion ;  and, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  his 
blessing  in  something  more  substantial  than  words. 
"Clinker,"  said  he,  **I  am  so  well  convinced,  both 
of  your  honesty  and  courage,  that  I  am  resolved  to 
maJie  you  my  Ufe^uardman  on  the  highway.** 

He  was  accordmgly  provided  wim  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  a  carbine  to  be  slung  across  his 
shoulders;  and  every  other  preparation  being  made, 
▼e  set  out  last  Thursday,  at  seven  in  the  morning; 
ray  uncle,  with  the  three  women  in  the  coach ; 
Humphry,  well  mounted  on  a  black  gelding  bought 
^r  his  use ;  myself  a-horseback,  attended  by  my 
^  Talet,  Mr.  Dutton,  an  exceeding  coxcomb, 
"^  from  his  travels,  whom  I  had  taken  upon 
tnaL    The  fellow  wears  a  solitaire,  uses  paint,  and 


takes  rappee  with  all  the  grimace  of  a  French 
marquis.  At  present,  however,  he  is  in  a  riding 
dress,  jack  boots,  leather  breeches,  a  scarlet  waist- 
coat, with  gold  binding,  a  laced  hat,  a  haLger,  a 
French  posting  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  hair 
en  queue. 

Before  we  had  gone  nine  miles,  my  horse  lost 
one  of  his  shoes ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  stop  at 
Bamet,  to  have  another,  while  the  coach  proceeded 
at  an  easy  pace  over  the  common.  About  a  mile 
short  of  Hatfield,  the  postilions  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  gave  notice  to  Clinker  that  there  were 
two  suspicious  fellows  a-horseback,  at  the  end  of  a 
lane,  who  seemed  waiting  to  attack  the  coach. 
Humphry  forthwith  apprised  my  uncle,  declaring 
he  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ; 
and,  unslinging  nis  carbine,  prepared  for  action. 
The  squire  had  pistols  in  the  pockets  of  the  coach, 
and  resolved  to  make  use  of  them  directly ;  but  he 
was  effectually  prevented  by  his  female  companions, 
who  flung  themselves  about  his  neck,  and  screamed 
in  concert  At  this  instant,  who  should  come  up, 
at  a  hand  gallop,  but  Martin,  the  highwayman, 
who,  advancing  to  the  coach,  begged  the  ladies 
would  compose  themselves  for  a  moment;  then, 
desiring  Chnker  to  foUow  him  to  the  charge,  he 
pulled  a  pistol  out  of  his  bosom,  and  they  rode  up 
together  to  give  battle  to  the  rogues,  who,  having 
fired  at  a  great  distance,  fled  across  the  common. 
They  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  when  I  came 
up,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the  shrieks  in  the  coach, 
where  I  found  my  uncle  in  a  violent  rage,  without 
his  periwig,  struggling  to  disentangle  himself  from 
Tabby  and  the  other  two^  and  swearing  with  great 
vociferation.  Before  I  had  time  to  interpose,  Martin 
and  Clinker  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and  the 
former  paid  his  compliments  with  great  politeness, 
giving  us  to  understand,  that  the  fellows  had 
scampered  |^,  and  that  he  believed  they  were  a 
couple  of  raw  'prentices  from  London.  He  com- 
mended Clinker  for  his  courage,  and  said,  if  we 
would  give  him  leave,  he  would  have  the  honour  to 
accompany  us  as  far  as  Stevenage,  where  he  had 
some  business. 

The  squire,  having  recollected  and  adjusted  him* 
self,  was  the  first  to  uiogh  at  his  own  situation ;  but 
it  was  not  witiiont  difficulty  that  Tabby's  arms 
could  be  untwisted  from  his  neck,  Liddy's  teeth 
chattered,  and  Jenkins  was  threatened  with  a  fit 
as  usual.  I  had  communicated  to  my  uncle  the 
character  of  Martin,  as  it  was  described  by  the 
constable,  and  he  was  much  struck  with  its  singula- 
rity. He  could  not  suppose  the  fellow  had  any 
design  on  our  company,  which  was  so  numerous 
and  well  armed ;  he  therefore  thanked  him  for  the 
service  he  had  just  done  them,  said  he  would  be 
glad  of  his  company,  and  asked  him  to  dine  with 
us  at  Hatfield.  This  invitation  might  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  had  they  known  the 
real  profession  of  our  guest ;  but  this  was  a  secret 
to  all,  except  my  uncle  and  myself.  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
however,  would  by  no  means  consent  to  proceed 
with  a  case  of  loaded  pistols  in  the  coach,  and  they 
were  forthwith  discharged  in  complaisance  to  her 
and  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Being  gratified  in  this  particular,  she  became 
remarkably  good-humoured,  and  at  dinner  behaved 
in  the  most  affable  manner  to  Mr.  Martin,  with 
whose  polite  address,  and  agreeable  conversation, 
she  seemed  to  be  much  taken*  After  dinner,  the 
landlord  accosted  me  in  the  yard,  asked  with  a 
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ngmficant  look,  if  the  gentleman  that  rode  the 
■orrel  belonged  to  our  companj?  I  understood 
his  meaning,  but  answered  No ;  that  he  had  come 
up  with  us  on  the  common,  and  helped  us  to  drive 
away  two  fellows,  that  looked  like  highwa3rmen. 
He  nodded  three  times  distinctly,  as  much  as  to 
say,  he  knows  his  cue.  Then  he  inquired,  if  one 
of  those  men  was  mounted  on  a  bay  mare,  and  the 
other  on  a  chesnut  gelding,  wiUi  a  white  streak 
down  his  forehead?  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  assured  me,  they  had  robbed  three 
post  chuses  this  very  morning.  I  inquired,  in  my 
turn,  if  Mr.  Martin  was  of  his  acquaintance ;  and, 
nodding  thrice  again,  he  answered,  that  he  Had  seen 
the  genuemaju 

Before  we  left  Hatfield,  my  uncle,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Martin,  with  such  expression  as  is  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  asked,  if  he  often  travelled 
that  road  ?  and  he  replied  with  a  look  which  denoted 
his  understanding  the  question,  that  he  very  seldom 
did  business  in  that  part  of  tJofi  country.  In  a  word, 
this  adventurer  fiivoured  us  with  his  company  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stevenage,  where  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  coach  and  me  in  very  polite  terms,  and 
turned  off  upon  a  cross-road,  that  led  to  a  village 
on  the  left  At  supper,  Mrs.  Tabby  was  very  full 
in  the  praise  of  Mr.MsJlin's  good  sense  and  good 
breeding,  and  seemed  to  regret  that  she  had  not  a 
farther  opportunity  to  make  some  experiment  upon 
his  affection.  In  the  morning,  my  uncle  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  receive,  from  the  waiter,  a  billet 
couched  m  these  words : 

*'  SiK,— I  could  eully  perceive  from  your  looki  when  I  had 
the  honour  to  oouTene  with  you  at  Hatfield,  that  my  cha- 
racter is  not  unknown  to  you ;  and.  I  dare  tay,  you  won't 
think  it  strange,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  change  my  present 
way  of  life  for  any  other  honest  occupation,  let  it  be  ever  so 
humble,  that  will  afford  me  bread  in  moderation,  and  sleep 
in  safety. — Perhaps  you  may  think  I  flatter,  when  I  say, 
that,  ftom  the  moment  I  was  witness  to  your  generous  con- 
cern in  the  cause  of  four  servant,  I  conceits  a  particular 
esteem  and  veneraHon  fbr  your  person :  and  yet  what  I  say 
Is  true.  I  should  think  myself  hapi^,  if  I  could  be  admitted 
into  your  protection  and  serTice,  as  houae-eteward,  clerk, 
butler,  or  ballifl;  for  either  of  which  places  I  think  myself 
tolerably  well  qualtfled ;  and,  sure  I  am,  I  should  not  be 
found  deficient  in  gratitude  and  fidelity.  At  the  same  time, 
1  am  very  sensible  how  much  you  deviate  from  the  common 
maxims  of  discretion,  even  by  putting  my  professions  to  the 
trial ;  but  I  don't  look  upon  you  as  a  perion  that  thinks  in 
the  ordinary  style ;  and  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  will,  I 
know.  Justify  this  address  to  a  heart  warmed  with  beneficence 
and  compassion.  Understanding  you  are  going  pretty  fkr 
north,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  throw  myself  in  your 
way  again  before  you  reach  the  borders  of  Scotland;  and,  I 
hope,  by  that  time,  you  will  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  truly  distresafUl  caae  of,  honoured  sir,  your  very  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 

"  EnWAKD  MAETHr." 

The  squire,  having  perused  this  letter,  put  it  into 
my  hand,  wiUiout  saving  a  syllable ;  and  when  I 
had  read  it,  we  looked  at  each  other  in  silence- 
From  a  certain  sparkling  in  his  eves,  I  discovered 
there  was  more  in  his  heart  than  he  cared  to 
express  with  his  tongue,  in  favour  of  poor  Martin ; 
and  this  was  precisely  my  own  feeling,  which  he 
did  not  fiul  to  discern,  by  the  same  means  of  com- 
munication— "  What  shall  we  do,**  said  he,  "■  to  save 
this  poor  sinner  from  the  gallows,  and  msike  him  a 
usefiil  member  of  the  commonwealth  ?  and  yet  the 
proverb  says, '  Save  a  thief  from  the  gallows,  and 
neHl  cut  your  throat' "  I  told  him  I  really  believed 
Martin  was  capable  of  giving  the  proverb  the 
lie ;  and  that  I  should  heartily  concur  in  any  step 
he  might  take  in  favour  of  his  solicitation.  We 
mutually  resolved  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject. 


and  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  on  our  jonracj 
The  roads  having  been  broke  up  by  the  bear; 
rains  in  the  spring,  were  so  rough,  that,  altboofi 
we  travelled  very  slowly,  the  jolting  oceasioiKd 
such  pain  to  my  uncle,  that  he  was  become  «i- 
ceedingly  peevish  when  we  arrived  at  this  place, 
which  hes  about  eight  miles  from  the  post  nod. 
between  Wetherby  and  Borooghbridge. 

Harrowgate  water,  so  celebrated  for  its  efficaev 
in  the  scurvy  and  other  distempers,  is  sappiied 
from  a  copious  spring,  in  the  hollow  of  a  wild 
common,  round  which  a  good  many  hoosti  hxn 
been  buUt  for  the  convenience  of  the  drinken, 
though  few  of  them  are  inhabited.  Most  of  tbe 
company  lodge  at  some  distance,  in  five  sepante 
inns,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  cohudod, 
firom  whence  they  go  every  morning  to  the  well  □ 
their  own  carriages.  The  lodgers  of  each  ua 
form  a  distinct  society  that  eat  ti^ether ;  and  there 
is  a  commodious  public  room,  where  they  breakfs?: 
in  dishabille,  at  separate  tables,  from  eight  o*eloek 
till  eleven,  as  they  chance  or  choose  to  cone  in. 
Here  also  they  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  and  pbj 
at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening.  One  cnstaov. 
however,  prevails,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  sokdsa 
in  politeness.  The  ladies  treat  with  tea  in  their 
turns,  and  even  girls  of  sixteen  are  not  exempted 
from  this  shameful  imposition.  There  is  a  public 
ball  by  subscription  every  night  at  one  of  tbe 
houses,  to  which  all  the  company  from  the  ocbtn 
are  admitted  by  tickets ;  an^  indeed,  Harrowgate 
treads  upon  the  heels  of  Bath,  in  the  srticks  of 
gaiety  and  dissipation — with  this  difference,  bov- 
ever,  that  here  we  are  more  sociable  and  fiunihar. 
One  of  the  inns  is  already  fiill  up  to  the  T«rr 
garrets,  having  no  less  than  fifty  lodgers,  and  u 
many  servants.  Our  family  does  not  exceed  thiriT- 
six ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  number  aug- 
mented, as  our  acconmiodation  won't  admit  of  mack 
increase. 

At  present,  the  company  b  more  agreeable  thaa 
one  could  expect  firom  an  accidental  assemblaj:^  of 
persons,  who  are  utter  strangers  to  one  ancwer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  amoog  o> 
to  maintain  good  fellowship,  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity,  in  favour  of  those  who  co«oe 
thither  on  the  score  of  health.  I  see  several  t»ei 
which  we  left  at  Bath,  although  the  majority  aR<^ 
the  northern  counties,  and  many  come  from  Scot- 
land for  the  benefit  of  these  waters.  In  suck  a 
variety,  there  must  be  some  originals,  among  vbcn 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  is  not  ue  most  inconsid^^ 
able.  No  place,  where  there  is  such  an  intercoune 
between  the  sexes,  can  be  disagreeable  to  a  lad)  rf 
her  views  and  temperament  She  has  had  sose 
warm  disputes  at  table  with  a  lame  parson  fnm 
Northumberland,  on  the  new  birth,  and  the  lo* 
significance  of  moral  virtue;  and  her  argomesB 
have  been  reinforced  by  an  old  Scotch  lawyer,  ina 
tie  periwig,  who,  though  he  has  lost  his  teeth,  soC 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  can  still  wag  his  tongne  vitb 
great  volubility.  He  has  paid  her  snrh  fulsome 
compliments  upon  her  piety  and  learning,  as  set  • 
to  have  won  her  heart ;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  tresS 
him  with  such  attention,  as  indit-ases  a  design  opot 
his  person ;  but,  by  all  accounts,  he  is  too  moch  s 
fox  to  be  inveigled  into  any  snare  that  she  can  Is/ 
for  his  affection. 

We  do  not  propose  to  stay  long  at  Harro^'p^^ 
though  at  present  it  is  our  head  quaitera.  f^t 
whence  we  shall  make  some  excursions  to  vivi  '** 
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r  three  of  our  rich  relationfl,  who  are  settled  in 
bis  county.  Fray  remember  me  to  all  our  friends 
f  Jesus,  and  allow  me  to  be  still  yoors  affection- 

lely, 

HanowgatA.  June  U.  X.  MELFORD . 


T<?  Dr.  likWIS. 

Deab  Doctob, — Considering  the  tax  we  pay  for 
am  pikes,  the  roads  of  this  country  constitute  a 
lost  intolerable  grievance.  Between  Newark  and 
Vetherby,  I  have  suffered  more  from  jolting  and 
ringing,  than  ever  I  felt  in  the  whole  course  of 
ly  life,  although  the  carriage  is  remarkably  com- 
lodious  and  well  hung,  and  the  postilions  were 
ery  careM  in  driving.  I  am  now  safely  housed  at 
be  New  Inn  at  Harrowgate,  whither  I  came  to 
atisfy  my  curiosity,  rather  than  with  any  view  of 
dvantage  to  my  health;  and  trul^,  after  having 
ODsidered  all  the  parts  and  particulars  of  the 
»Uce,  I  cannot  account  for  the  concourse  of  people 
ine  finds  here,  upon  any  other  principle  but  that 
f  caprice,  which  seems  to  be  the  character  of  our 
lation. 

Harrowgate  is  a  wild  common,  bare  and  bleak, 
rithout  tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  culti- 
ation;  and  the  people  who  come  to  drink  the 
rater,  are  crowded  together  in  paltry  inns,  where 
be  few  tolerable  rooms  are  monopolized  by  the 
rieods  and  favourites  of  the  house,  and  aU  the 
est  of  the  lodgers  are  obliged  to  put  up  with 
lirty  holes,  where  there  is  neither  space,  air, 
kor  convenience.  My  apartment  is  about  ten  feet 
qoare ;  and  when  the  folding  bed  is  down,  there 
s  just  room  sufficient  to  j;>ass  between  it  and  the 
ire.  One  might  expect,  mdeed,  that  there  would 
«  no  occasion  for  a  fire  at  midsummer ;  but  here 
be  climate  is  so  backward,  that  an  ash  tree,  which 
Nir  landlord  has  planted  before  my  window,  is  just 
M-ginning  to  put  forth  its  leaves ;  and  I  am  fain  to 
lave  my  bed  warmed  every  night. 

As  for  the  water,  which  is  said  to  have  effected 
o  many  surprising  cures,  I  have  drank  it  once,  and 
he  first  draught  has  cured  me  of  all  desire  to  re- 
peat the  me£cine.  Some  people  say  it  smells  of 
tftten  eggs,  and  others  compare  H  to  the  scourings 
»f  a  foul  gun.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Arongly  impregnated  wi&  sulphur ;  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
Q  his  book  upon  Mineral  Waters,  says,  he  has  seen 
lakes  of  sulphur  floating  in  the  well.  Pace  tanti 
riri.  I,  for  ray  part,  have  never  observed  any 
hing  like  sulphur,  either  in  or  about  the  well; 
leither  do  I  find  that  any  brimstone  has  ever  been 
rxtracted  from  the  water.  As  for  the  smell,  if  I 
nay  be  allowed  to  judge  from  my  own  organs,  it 
s  exactly  that  of  bUge  water ;  and  the  saline  taste 
)f  it  seems  to  declare  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
lalt  water  pntrified  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I 
iras  obliged  to  hold  my  nose  with  one  hand,  while 
[  advanc^  the  glass  to  my  mouth  with  the  other ; 
md  after  I  had  made  shift  to  swaUow  it,  my  stomach 
sould  hardly  retain  what  it  had  received.  The 
tmly  effects  it  produced  were  sickness,  griping,  and 
insurmountable  disgust  I  can  hardly  mention  it 
vitbont  puking.  The  world  is  strangely  misled  by 
the  affectation  of  singularity.  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  this  water  owes  its  reputation  in  a 
great  measure  to  its  being  so  strikingly  offensive. 
On  the  same  kind  of  analogy,  a  German  doctor 
lias  introduced  hemlock  and  other  poisons,  as  spe- 
eifics,  into  the  materia  medico,  I  am  persuaded,  that 


all  the  cures  ascribed  to  the  Harrowgate  water, 
would  have  been  as  efficaciously,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeably  performed,  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal use  of  sea-water.  Sure  I  am,  this  last  is 
much  less  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and 
much  more  gentle  in  its  operation  as  a  purge,  as 
well  as  more  extensive  in  its  medical  qualities. 

Two  days  ago,  we  went  across  the  country  to  visit 
Squire  Burdock,  who  married  a  first  cousin  of  my 
father,  an  heiress,  who  brought  him  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  This  gentleman  is  a  declared 
opponent  of  the  ministry  in  parliament;  and, 
having  an  opulent  fortune,  piques  himself  upon 
living  in  the  country,  and  mamtaining  old  Engliah 
hospitality,  ^  By  the  by,  this  is  a  phrase  very  much 
used  by  the  English  themselves,  both  in  words  and 
writing ;  but  I  never  heard  of  it  out  of  the  island, 
except  by  way  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  What  the 
hospitality  of  our  forefathers  has  been,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  recorded  rather  in  the  memoirs  of 
strangers  who  have  visited  our  country,  and  were 
the  proper  objects  and  judges  of  such  hospitality, 
than  in  the  discourse  and  lucubrations  of  the 
modem  English,  who  seem  to  describe  it  from 
theory  and  conjecture.  Certain  it  is,  we  are 
generally  looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  a  people 
totally  destitute  of  Uiis  virtue ;  and  I  never  was  in 
any  country  abroad  where  I  did  not  meet  with  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  complained  of  having  been 
inhospitably  used  in  Great  Britain.  A  gentleman 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Grermany,  who  has  entertained 
and  lodged  an  Englishman  at  his  house,  when  he 
afterwards  meets  with  his  guest  at  London,  is  asked 
to  dinner  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  the  Turk's  Head, 
the  Boar's  Head,  or  the  Bear,  eats  raw  beef  and 
butter,  drinks  execrable  port,  and  is  allowed  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  reckoning. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  which  my 
feeling  for  the  honour  of  my  country  obliged  me 
to  make.  Our  Yorkshire  cousin  has  been  a  mighty 
fox-hunter  before  the  Lord;  but  now  he  is  too  fat  and 
unwieldy  to  leap  ditches  and  five-bar  gates  i  never- 
theless, he  still  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  are 
well  exercised,  and  his  huntsman  every  night  en- 
tertains him  with  the  adventures  of  the  day's  chase, 
which  he  recites  in  a  tone  >nd  terms  that  are  ex- 
tremely curious  and  significant  In  the  mean  time, 
his  hroaA  brawn  is  scratched  by  one  of  his  grooms. 
This  fellow,  it  seems,  having  no  inclination  to 
curry  any  beast  out  of  the  stable,  was  at  great 
pains  to  scollop  his  nails  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
blood  followed  at  every  stroke.  He  was  in  hopes 
that  he  would  be  dismissed  from  this  disagreeable 
office,  but  the  event  turned  out  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation. His  master  declared  he  was  the  best 
scratcher  in  the  family;  and  now  he  wUl  not  suffer 
any  other  servant  to  draw  a  nail  upon  his  carcase. 

The  squire's  lady  is  very  proud,  without  being 
stiff  or  inaccessible.  She  receives  even  her  inferiors 
in  point  of  fortune  with  a  kind  of  arrogant  civility ; 
but  then  she  thinks  she  has  a  right  to  treat  them 
with  the  most  ungracious  freedoms  of  speech,  and 
never  fails  to  let  them  know  she  is  sensible  of  her 
own  superior  affluence.  In  a  word,  she  speaks 
well  of  no  living  soul,  and  has  not  one  single  friend 
m  the  world.  Her  husband  hates  her  mortally  $ 
but  although  the  brute  is  sometimes  so  very  power- 
ful in  him,  that  he  will  have  his  own  way,  he  gene- 
rally truckles  to  her  dominion,  and  dreads,  like  a 
school-boy,  the  lash  of  her  tongue.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  is  afraid  of  provoking  him  too  far,  leac 
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he  fhonld  make  some  desperate  effort  to  shake  off 
her  yoke.  She  therefore  acquiesces  in  the  proofs 
he  daily  gives  of  his  attachment  to  the  liherty  of 
an  English  freeholder,  hy  saying  and  doing,  at  his 
own  table,  vhatever  gratifies  the  brutality  of  his 
disposition,  or  contributes  to  the  ease  of  his  person. 
The  house,  though  large,  is  neither  elegant  nor 
comfortable.  It  looks  like  a  great  inn,  crowded 
with  travellers,  who  dine  at  the  landlord's  ordinary, 
where  there  is  a  great  profusion  of  victuals  and 
drink ;  but  mine  host  seems  to  be  misplaced,  and  I 
would  rather  dine  upon  filberts  with  a  hermit,  than 
feed  upon  venison  with  a  hog.  The  footmen  might 
be  aptly  compared  to  the  waiters  of  a  tavern,  if  they 
were  more  serviceable,  and  less  rapacious;  but 
they  are  generally  insolent  and  inattentive,  and  so 
greedy,  that  I  think  I  can  dine  better,  and  for  less 
expense,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Pali-Mall,  than 
at  our  cousin's  castle  in  Yorkshire.  The  squire  is 
not  only  accommodated  with  a  wife,  but  he  is  also 
blessed  with  an  onlv  son,  about  two-and-twenty, 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  complete  fiddler,  and 
dUettante ;  and  he  slips  no  opportunity  of  manifest- 
ing the  most  perfect  contempt  for  his  own  father. 

When  we  arrived,  there  was  a  family  of  foreign- 
ers at  the  house,  on  a  visit  to  this  virtuoso,  with 
whom  they  had  been  acquainted  at  the  Spa.  It 
was  the  Count  de  Melville,  with  his  lady,  on  their 
way  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Burdock  had  met  with  an 
accident,  in  consequence  of  which  both  the  Count 
and  I  would  have  retired ;  but  the  young  gentle- 
man and  his  mother  insisted  upon  our  staying 
dinner,  and  their  serenity  seemed  to  be  so  Uttle 
ruffled  by  what  had  happened,  that  we  complied 
with  their  invitation.  The  squire  had  been  brought 
home  over  night  in  his  post-chaise,  so  terribly  be- 
laboured about  the  pate,  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  and  had  ever  since  remained 
speechless.  A  country  apothecary,  called  Grieve, 
who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  village,  having  been 
called  to  his  assistance,  had  let  him  blood,  and  ap- 
plied a  poultice  to  his  head,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  fever,  nor  any  other  bad  symptom,  but  the  loss 
of  speech,  if  he  really  had  lost  that  faculty.  But 
the  young  squire  said  this  practitioner  was  an  »^iio- 
ntntacciOf  that  there  was  a  fracture  in  the  craniicm,  and 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  having  him  trepanned 
without  loss  of  time.  His  mother  espousing  this 
opinion,  had  sent  an  express  to  York  for  a  surgeon 
to  perform  the  operation,  and  he  was  already  come, 
with  his  'prentice  and  instruments.  Having  ex- 
amined the  patient's  head,  he  began  to  prepare  his 
dressings;  though  Grieve  still  retained  his  first 
opinion  that  there  was  no  fracture,  and  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  it,  as  the  squire  had  passed 
the  night  in  profound  sleep,  uninterrupted  by  any 
catching  or  convulsion.  The  York  surgeon  said 
he  could  not  tell  whether  there  was  a  fracture, 
until  he  should  take  off  the  scalp ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  operation  might  be  of  service,  in  giving  vent  to 
any  blood  that  might  be  extravasated,  either  above 
or  below  the  dura  mater.  The  lady  and  her  son 
were  clear  for  trying  the  experiment;  and  Grieve 
was  dismissed  with  some  marks  of  contempt,  which, 
perhaps,  he  owed  to  the  plainness  of  his  appearance, 
lie  seemed  to  be  about  the  middle  age,  wore  his 
own  black  hair  without  any  sort  of  dressing ;  by 
his  garb,  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  Quaker, 
but  ne  bad  none  of  the  stiffness  of  that  sect;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  verv  submissive,  respectful, 
and  remarkably  taciturn 


Leaving  the  ladies  in  an  apartment  by  tkn- 
selves,  we  adjourned  to  the  patient's  chamber, 
where  the  dressings  and  instruments  were  diiplaje^ 
in  order  upon  a  pewter  dish.  The  operator,  lajisg 
aside  his  coat  and  periwig,  equipped  himself  with 
a  nightcap,  apron,  and  sleeves,  while  his  'preotiK 
and  footman,  seizing  the  squire's  head,  begin  to 
place  it  in  a  proper  posture.  But  mark  what  followed. 
The  patient,  bolting  upright  in  the  bed,  coUaitd 
each  of  these  assistants  with  the  grasp  of  Heittilcs, 
exclaiming,  in  a  bellowing  tone,  "  I  han't  lived  so 
long  in  Yorkshire  to  be  trepanned  by  such  vmnio 
as  you;"  and,  leaping  on  the  floor,  pot  on  his 
breeches  quietly,  to  Sie  astonishment  of  as  all 
The  surgeon  still  insisted  upon  the  operatioo,  i!* 
leging  it  was  now  plain  that  the  brain  was  isjored. 
and  desiring  the  servants  to  put  him  bto  bed 
again ;  but  nobody  would  venture  to  execute  ki^ 
orders,  or  even  to  interpose;  when  the  iqcire 
turned  him  and  his  assistants  out  of  doors,  scd 
threw  his  apparatus  out  at  the  window.  HaTis^ 
thus  asserted  his  prerogative,  and  pot  on  h^ 
clothes  with  the  help  of  a  valet,  the  Count,  vith 
my  nephew  and  me,  were  introduced  by  his  soc 
and  received  with  his  usual  style  of  rostk  cin'ity- 
Then,  turning  to  Signior  Macaroni,  with  a  sarcaicc 
^n,  *<  Itell  thee  what,  Dick,"  sud  he,  **aman'sskir 
IS  not  to  be  bored  every  time  his  head  is  broken ;  scd 
111  convince  thee  and  thy  mother,  that  I  kno*  i^ 
manv  tricks  as  e'er  an  old  fox  in  the  West  Ridii^.^ 

We  afterwards  understood  he  had  quarrelled  at  a 
public-honse  with  an  exciseman,  whom  he  challen^ 
to  a  bout  at  single  stick,  in  which  he  had  Ime 
worsted ;  and  that  tiie  shame  of  this  defeat  badtkd 
up  bis  tongue.  As  for  Madam,  she  had  shows  k^ 
concern  for  his  disaster,  and  now  heard  of  hb  re 
covery  without  emotion.  She  had  taken  umt 
little  notice  of  my  sister  and  niece,  though  rather 
with  a  view  to  indulge  her  own  petulance,  than  est 
of  any  sentiment  of  regard  to  our  fiamfly.  She  mi 
Liddv  was  a  fright,  and  ordered  her  woman  to  ad- 
just her  head  before  dinner ;  but  she  wonld  act 
meddle  with  Tabby,  whose  spirit,  she  soon  per- 
ceived, was  not  to  be  irritated  with  impanity.  A: 
table  she  acknowledged  me  so  ^  as  to  say  sfaeh^ 
heard  of  my  &ther;  though  she  hinted  that  he  hai 
disobliged  her  family  by  making  a  poor  match  in 
Wales.  She  was  disagreeably  ramiliar  in  her  is- 
quiries  about  our  circumstances ;  and  asked  if  1 
intended  to  bring  up  my  nephew  to  the  law  ?  \v»i 
her  that  as  he  had  an  independent  fortune,  he  skie^ 
follow  no  profession  but  that  of  a  countij  g^^; 
man ;  and  that  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  pro^^^ 
inp:  for  him  a  seat  in  parliament  **  Pray,  cooaa.* 
said  she,  **  what  may  his  fortune  be  ?"  Whea  I 
answered  that,  with  what  I  should  be  able  to  f^*- 
him,  he  would  have  better  than  two  thoosaad  & 
year ;  she  replied,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the  h«ai* 
that  it  would  be  imposuble  for  him  to  preserve  ^ 
independence  on  such  a  paltry  provision. 

Not  a  Uttle  nettled  at  this  arrogant  remark.  I  tc^ 
her  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament  with  htr 
father,  when  he  had  little  more  than  half  that  in- 
come ;  and  I  believed  there  was  not  a  more  indepeo* 
dent  and  incorruptible  member  in  the  house.  ''At, 
but  times  are  changed,"  cried  the  squire.  Coontrj 
gentlemen  now-a-days  live  after  another  ftskKX. 
My  table  alone  stands  me  a  cool  thoosand  a  quarrrr. 
though  I  raise  my  own  stock,  import  mr  ovs 
liquors,  and  have  every  thing  at  the  first  hao^ 
True  it  is,  I  keep  open  house,  and  receive  all  oacr% 
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for  the  hoooar  of  Old  England."  **  If  that  be  the 
dse,"  said  I,  "'tis  a  wonder  you  can  maintain  it  at 
80  small  an  expense ;  but  every  private  gentleman 
is  not  expected  to  keep  a  caravanaera  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers.  Indeed,  if  every  indi- 
vidual lived  in  the  same  style,  you  would  not  have 
SQch  a  nomber  of  guests  at  your  table ;  of  conse- 
qoence  yonr  hospitality  would  not  shine  so  bright 
lorthe  glory  of  the  West  Riding."  The  young  sqmre, 
tickled  by  this  ironical  observation,  exclaimed,  ^  O 
eke  buria  f* — ^His  mother  eyed  me  in  silence  with  a 
sopereilious  air ;  and  the  father  of  the  feact,  taking 
a  bumper  of  October,  **  My  service  to  you,  cousin 
Bramble,"  said  he,  "I  always  heard  there  was 
something  keen  and  biting  in  ibt  air  of  the  Welsh 
moantains." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Count  de  Melville, 
who  is  sensible,  easy,  and  polite ;  and  the  Countess 
is  the  most  amiable  woman  I  ever  beheld.  In  the 
afternoon  they  took  leave  of  their  entertainers ;  and 
the  young  gentleman,  mounting  his  horse,  under- 
took to  conduct  their  coach  through  the  park,  while 
one  of  their  servants  rode  round  to  give  notice  to 
the  rest,  whom  they  had  left  at  a  public-house  on 
the  road.  The  moment  their  backs  were  turned, 
the  censorious  demon  took  possession  of  our  York- 
shire landlady  and  our  sister  Tabitha.  The  former 
observed  that  the  Countess  was  a  good  sort  of  a 
body,  but  totally  i^oiant  of  good-breeding;,  conse- 
quently awkward  m  her  address.  The  squire  said, 
be  did  not  pretend  to  the  breeding  of  anvthing  but 
cohs ;  but  that  the  jade  would  be  very  handsome, 
if  she  was  a  little  more  in  flesh.  **■  Handsome  1" 
cried  Tabby,  "she  has  indeed  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
irithoat  anv  meaning  j  bat  then  there  is  not  a  good 
feature  in  her  face,  **  I  know  not  what  you  call 
good  features  in  Wales,"  replied  our  landlord;  *'but 
theyll  pass  in  Yorkshire."  Then  turning  to  liddy, 
be  added,  **  what  say  you,  mv  pretty  Redstreak  ? — 
wbat  is  your  opinion  of  the  Countess  f  **I  think," 
cried  Liddy,  with  great  emotion,  **  she's  an  angeL** 
Tabby  chid  her  for  talking  with  such  freedom  in 
company;  and  the  lady  of  the  house  said,  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  she  supposed  Miss  had  been  brought 
np  at  a  country  boardmg-schooL 

Oar  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  young  gentleman,  who  galloped  into  the  yard 
lU  aghast,  exclaiming  that  Uie  coach  was  attacked 
bj  a  mat  number  of  Ughwaymen.  My  nephew  and 
I  rushed  out,  found  his  own  and  his  servant's  horse 
ready  saddled  in  the  stable,  with  piatols  in  the  caps. 
We  mounted  instantly,  ordered  Clinker  and  Dutton 
to  follow  widi  all  possible  expedition ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  speed  we  could  msdke,  Uie  action 
▼as  over  before  we  arrived,  and  the  Count,  with  his 
lady,  safe  lodged  at  the  house  of  Grieve,  who  had 
Bi^nalized  himself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on 
this  occasion.  At  the  turning  of  a  lane  that  led  to 
the  riUage  where  the  Count's  servants  remained,  a 
couple  of  robbers  a-horseback  suddenly  appeared, 
vith  their  pistols  advanced ;  one  kept  the  coachman 
in  awe,  and  the  other  demanded  the  Count's  money, 
▼hile  the  young  squire  went  off  at  full  speed,  with- 
<Mit  ever  casting  a  look  behind.  The  Count  desired 
the  thief  to  withdraw  his  pistol,  as  the  lady  was  in 
fn^t  terror,  delivered  his  purse  without  msiking  the 
least  resistance ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  booty, 
vkich  was  pretty  considerable,  the  rascal  insisted 
upon  rifling  her  of  her  ear*rings  and  necklace,  and 
the  Countess  screamed  with  afinght.  Her  husband, 
'■■iperated  at  the  violence  with  which  she  was 


threatened,  wrested  the  pistol  out  of  the  fellow's 
hand,  and,  turning  it  upon  him,  snapped  it  in  his 
face ;  but  the  robber  knowing  there  was  no  charge 
in  it,  drew  another  fh>m  his  bosom,  and  in  sll  pro- 
bability would  have  killed  him  on  Uie  spot,  had  not 
his  Ufe  been  saved  by  a  wonderful  interposition. 
Grieve,  the  apothecary,  chancing  to  pass  that  very 
instant,  ran  up  to  the  coach,  an£  with  a  crabstick, 
which  was  all  the  weapon  he  had,  brought  the  fellow 
to  the  ground  with  the  first  blow ;  then  seizing  his 
pistol,  presented  it  to  his  colleague,  who  fired  his 
piece  at  random,  and  fled  without  fiurdier  opposition. 
The  other  was  secured  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Count  and  the  coachman ;  and  his  legs  being  tied 
under  the  belly  of  his  own  horse,  Grieve  conducted 
him  to  the  village,  whither  also  the  carriage  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  with  great  difficulty  the  Countess 
could  be  kept  firom  swooning ;  but  at  last  she  was 
happily  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  apothecary, 
who  went  into  the  shop  to  prepare  some  drops  for 
her,  while  his  wife  and  daugnter  administered  to 
her  in  another  apartment 

I  found  the  Count  standing  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  expressing  much  im- 
patience to  see  his  protector,  whom  as  yet  he  had 
scarce  found  time  to  thank  for  the  essential  service 
he  had  done  him  and  the  Countess.  The  daughter 
mssing  at  the  same  time  with  a  glass  of  water, 
Monsieur  de  Melville  could  not  help  taking  notice 
of  her  figure,  which  was  strikingly  engaging  — "  Ay," 
said  the  parson,  **  she  is  the  prettiest  gin,  and  the 
best  girl  m  all  my  parish ;  and  if  I  could  give  my 
son  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  should  have 
my  consent  to  lay  it  at  her  feet  If  Mr.  Grieve  had 
been  as  solicitous  about  getting  money,  as  he  has 
been  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 
Christian,  Fy  would  not  have  hung  so  long  upon  his 
hands."  **  What  is  her  name  ?"  said  I.  "*  Sixteen 
years  ago,"  answered  the  vicar,  **  I  christened  her 
by  the  name  of  Serafina  Melvilia."  "  Ha  I  what  1 
howl"  cried  the  Count  eagerly,  "sure  you  said 
Serafina  Melvilia."  "  I  did,^  said  he ;  **  Mr.  Grieve 
told  me  those  were  the  names  of  two  noble  persons 
abroad,  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged  for  more 
than  life." 

The  Count,  without  speaking  another  syllablct 
rushed  into  the  parlour,  crying,  **  This  is  your  god* 
daughter,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Gneve,  then  seizing  the 
Countess  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  with  great  agita- 
tion, **  O  madam  1 — O  sir  1  I  am — ^I  am  your  poor 
Elinor.  This  is  my  Serafina  Melvilia.  O  child  \ 
these  are  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Melville — the 
generous — the  glorious  benefactors  of  thy  once 
unhappy  parents." 

The  Countess,  rising  from  her  seat,  threw  her 
arms  about  the  neck  of  the  amiable  Serafina,  and 
clasped  her  to  her  breast  with  great  tenderness, 
while  she  herself  was  embraced  by  the  weeping 
mother.  This  movins  scene  was  completed  by  the 
entrance  of  Grieve  himself,  who,  fidling  on  his 
knees  before  the  Count,  **  Behold,"  said  he,  ''a  peni- 
tent, who  at  length  can  look  upon  his  patron  with- 
out shrinking."  **  Ah,  Ferdinand !"  cried  he,  raising 
and  folding  him  in  his  arms,  **  the  playfellow  of  my 
infancy — ^the  companion  of  my  youth  t  Is  it  to  you 
then  1  am  indebted  for  my  life?"  "Heaven  has 
heard  my  prayer,"  said  the  other,  "  and  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  prove  myself  not  alto^ther  nn 
wortny  of  your  clemency  and  protection."  He 
then  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  while  Mon 
sieur   de   Melville  saluted  his  wife   and  lovely 
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dMghter*  and  all  df  ns  were  greaHy  affee^ed  bj 
this  pathetic  recognitioiu 

In  a  word,  Giieye  waa  no  other  than  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  whose  adTentnres  were  printed 
many  years  ago.  Being  a  sincere  conyert  to  virtae^ 
he  mid  chan  j^  his  name,  that  he  might  elude  Che 
inquiries  of  the  Count,  whose  generous  allowance 
he  determined  to  forego,  that  he  might  have  no  de- 
pendence but  upon  hu  own  industry  and  modera- 
tion. He  had  accordingly  settled  in  this  village  as 
a  practitioner  in  surgery  and  physic,  and  for  some 
years  wrestled  with  all  the  miseries  of  indigence ; 
which,  however,  he  and  his  wife  had  borne  with 
the  most  exemplary  resignation.  At  length,  by 
dint  of  unwearied  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  exercised  with  equal  humanity 
and  success,  he  had  acquired  a  tolmble  share  of 
business  among  the  fifirmers  and  common  people, 
which  enabled  nim  to  live  in  a  decent  manner.  He 
had  been  scarce  ever  seen  to  smile,  was  unaffectedly 
pious;  and  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the 
avocations  of  his  employment,  he  spent  in  educat- 
ing his  daughter,  and  in  studying  for  his  own  im- 
provement In  short,  the  adventurer  Fathom  was, 
under  the  name  of  Grieve,  universally  respected 
among  the  commonalty  of  this  district,  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  virtue.  These  particulars  I  learned 
from  the  vicar,  when  we  qutted  the  room,  that 
they  might  be  under  no  restraint  in  their  mutual 
effusions.  I  make  no  doubt  that  Grieve  will  be 
pressed  to  leave  off  business,  and  reunite  hin«elf  to 
the  Count's  family ;  and  as  the  Countess  seemed 
extremely  fond  of  his  daughter,  she  will,  in  all 
probability,  insist  upon  Serafina's  accompanying 
her  to  Scotland. 

Having  paid  our  compliments  to  these  noble  per- 
sons, we  returned  to  the  squire*s,  where  we  ex- 
pected an  invitation  to  pass  the  night,  which  was 
wet  and  raw :  but,  it  seems.  Squire  Burdock's 
hospitality  reached  not  so  tu  for  the  honour  of 
Yorkshire :  we  therefore  departed  in  the  evening, 
and  lay  at  an  inn,  where  I  caught  cold. 

In  hope  of  riding  it  down  before  it  could  take 
fast  hold  on  my  constitution,  I  resolved  to  visit 
another  relation,  one  Mr.  I^pemel,  who  lived 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  the  place  whero  we 
•lodged.  Pimpernel,  being  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Furnival's  Inn ;  but 
all  his  elder  brothers  dying,  he  got  himself  called 
to  the  bar  for  the  honour  of  his  family,  and,  soon 
after  this  preferment,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
estate,  whick  was  very  considerable.  He  carried 
home  with  him  all  the  knavish  chicanery  of  the 
lowest  pettifogger,  together  with  a  wife  whom  he 
had  purchased  of  a  dayman  for  twenty  pounds ; 
and  he  soon  found  means  to  obtain  a  demmua  as  an 
acting  justice  of  peace.  He  is  not  onlpr  a  sordid 
miser  in  his  disposition,  but  his  avarice  is  mingled 
with  a  spirit  of  despotism,  which  is  truly  lUaboli- 
cal.  He  is  a  brutal  husband,  an  unnatural  parent, 
a  harsh  master,  an  oppressive  landlord,  a  litigious 
neighbour,  and  a  partial  magistrate.  Friends  he 
has  none ;  and,  in  point  of  hospitality  and  good- 
breeding,  our  cousin  Burdock  is  a  prince  in  com- 
parison of  this  ungracious  miscreant,  whose  house 
IS  the  livel]^  representation  of  a  gaoL  Our  recep- 
tion was  suitable  to  the  character  I  have  sketched. 
Had  it  depended  upon  the  wife,  we  should  have 
been  kindly  treated.  She  is  really  a  good  sort  of 
a  woman,  in  spite  of  her  low  original,  and  well 
respected  in  the  county ;  but  she  ^  not  interest 


enough  in  her  own  honae  to  command  a  draog^tof 
table  beer,  &r  less  to  bestow  an^  kind  of  eduotion 
on  her  children,  who  run  about  like  taggedcdts  in  i 
state  of  nature.  Pox  on  him !  he  is  SDCtt  a  dirty  fel- 
low^ that  I  have  not  patience  toproaecate thesnbjeci 
By  the  time  we  reached  Harrowgale,  I  began 
to  be  visited  by  certain  rheumatic  symptoms.  The 
Scotch  lawyer,  Mr.  Micklewhimmen,  reoommended 
a  hot  both  of  these  waters  so  eameitly,  that  I  vis 
over-persuaded  to  try  the  experiment.  Hehadoted 
it  often  with  success,  and  always  staid  an  hour  in 
the  bath,  which  was  a  tub  filled  widi  Hamwgaie 
water,  heated  for  the  purpose.  If  I  ooold  hsklj 
bear  the  smell  of  a  sin^  tnmUer  iriicn  ooM,  yoa 
ma^  guess  how  my  nose  was  regaled  b^tfae  steam 
arising  firom  a  hot  bath  of  the  same  fluid.  Ataigfat 
I  was  conducted  into  a  dark  hole  on  the  gnmnd 
floor,  where  the  tab  smoked  and  stunk  like  the  pot 
of  Acheron  in  one  comer,  and  in  another  stood  s 
dirty  bed  provided  with  thick  Uanketa,  in  wiaA 
I  was  to  sweat  after  coming  oat  of  the  hath.  Jij 
heart  seemed  to  die  within  me  when  I  entered  tha 
dismal  bagnio,  and  iband  my  brain  aasanlted  bj 
such  insn&rable  effluvia.  I  cursed  Micklewhim- 
men, for  not  considering  that  my  organs  wen 
formed  on  this  side  of  the  TwMd;  bat  being 
ashamed  to  recoil  upon  the  threshold^  I  anhmittfd 
to  the  process. 

After  having  endured  all  but  real  auffocalion  for 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  tab^  I  was  moved 
to  the  bed,  and  wn^ped  in  blankets.  Tliere  I  lay 
a  full  hour  panting  with  intolerable  heat ;  bat  nol 
the  least  moistore  q>pearing  on  my  akin,  I  was 
carried  to  m^  own  chamber,  and  pused  the  nigkt 
without  closmg  an  eye,  in  such  a  flatter  of  spiriti 
as  rendered  me  the  most  miserable  wretch  in  bci^g. 
I  should  certainly  have  run  distracted,  if  the  rare- 
fiiction  of  my  blood,  occasioned  by  thai  Stygian 
bath,  had  not  burst  the  vessels,  and  prodooed  i 
violent  hemorrhage,  which,  though  dreadful  and 
alarming,  removed  the  horrible  di»|uiet.  I  kssttwo 
pounds  of  blood  and  more  on  this  occanon;  and 
find  myself  still  weak  and  languid ;  but,  I  bdievc, 
a  little  exercise  will  forward  my  recovery ;  and 
therefore  I  am  resolved  to  set  out  to-morrow  for 
York,  in  my  way  to  Scarborough,  where  I  propoK 
to  brace  up  my  fibres  by  sea-bathing,  whiui  I 
know  is  one  of  your  &vourite  specifics.  There  ii, 
however,  one  disease,  for  which  you  have  foond  as 
yet  no  specific,  and  tibat  is  old  age,  of  whidi  this 
tedious  unconnected  epistle  is  an  infalliMe  synp- 
torn.  What,  therefore,  catutot  be  cured,  waui  be  <»• 
ibired,  by  yoa,as  well  as  by  yoursi 
Hammgate,  Joim  26.  MATT.  BRAMBL& 

To  SieWatkin  PHiujPB,J3art  q/*Jea«s  CbflL  Ona. 
Deab  Knight, — ^The  manner  of  living  at  Har- 
rowgate  was  so  agreeable  to  my  dispoaition,  thst 
I  leilthe  place  wi&  some  regret  Oar  annt  Tabby 
would  have  probably  made  some  objeetioa  to  our 
departing  so  soon,  had  not  an  accident  embroiled 
her  with  Mr.  Micklewhimmen,  the  Scotch  advo* 
cate,  on  whose  heart  she  had  been  practising,  froa 
the  second  day  after  our  anivaL  That  original, 
though  seemingly  |>recluded  fhmi  the  use  o^  kii 
limbs,  had  turned  his  penius  to  good  accoont.  h 
short,  by  dint  of  groaning  and  whining^  he  had  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  me  company  so  effeetoaDy 
that  an  old  lady,  who  occupied  tne  very  best  ^sit- 
ment  in  thehouse,  gave  it  upfor  hiseaae  andcon 
ence.    When  his  man  led  him  into  tikt  ha^i 
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the  females  were  immediately  in  commotion. 

e  set  an  elbow-chair;  another  shook  up  the 

hion ;  a  third  brought  a  stool ;  and  a  fourth  a 

ow,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  feet    Two 

les  (of  whom  Tabby  was  always  one)  supported 

I  into  the  dining-room,  and  placed  him  properly 

the  table ;  and  his  taste  was  indulged  with  a 

cesnon  of  delicacies,  culled  b^  their  fair  hands. 

this  attention  he  repaid  with  a  profusion  of 

apUments  and  benedictions,  which  were  not 

less  agreeable  for  being  delivered  in  the  Scot- 

I  dialect.     As  for  Mrs.  Tabitha,  his  respects 

re  particularly  addressed  to  her,  and  he  did  not 

.  to  mingle  them  with  religious  reflections,  touch- 

;  free  grace,  knowing  her  bias  to  Methodism, 

ich  he  also  professed  upon  a  Galvinistical  model 

Por  my  part,  I  could  not  help  thinking  this  law- 

r  was  not  such  an  invalid  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

observed  he  ate  very  heartily  three  times  a-day ; 

i  though  his  bottle  was  marked  atcmackic  tinC' 

e,  he  had  recourse  to  it  so  often,  and  seemed  to 

allow  it  with  such  peculiar  relish,  that  I  sus- 

eted  it  was  not  compounded  in  the  apothecary's 

ip,  or  the  chemist's  laboratory.    One  day,  wmle 

was  earnest  in  discourse  with  Mrs.  Tabitha, 

d  his  servant  had  gone  out  on  some  occasion  or 

ler,  I  dexterously  exchanged  the  labels  and  situ- 

on  of  his  bottle  and  mine;  and,  having  tasted 

I  tincture,  found  it  was  excellent  claret   I  forth- 

th  handed  it  about  to  some  of  my  neighbours, 

d  it  was  quite  emptied  before  Mr.  Micluewbim- 

eu  had  occasion  to  repeat  his   draught     At 

agth,  taming  about,  he  took  hold  oi  my  bottle 

stead  of  his  own,  and,  filling  a  large  glass,  drank 

the  health  of  Mrs.  Tabitha.    It  had  scarce 

nched  his  lips,  when  he  perceived  the  change 

liich  had  been  put  on  him,  and  was  at  first  a  litUe 

(t  of  countenance.    He  seemed  to  retire  within 

mself  in  order  to  deliberate,  and  in  half  a  minute 

s  resolution  was  taken.  Addressing  himself  to  our 

uuter,  **  I  give  the  gentleman  credit  for  his  wit 

aid  he^  it  was  a  gude  practical  joke ;  but  some- 

nes  h  joci  in  seria  ducunt  mala,    I  hope,  for  his 

m  sake,  he  has  na  drank  all  the  liccor;  for  it  was 

▼an  poorfU  infusion  of  jallap  in  Bourdeanx  wine ; 

id  its  possible  he  may  ta'en  sic  a  dose  as  will 

t)diice  a  terrible  catastrophe  in  his  ain  booels." 

^  fiir  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  had  fidlen 

tte  ihare  of  a  young  clothier  from  Leeds,  who 

d  come  to  make  a  figure  at  Harrowgate,  and 

^  in  effect,  a  great  coxcomb  in  his  way.    It  was 

a  view  to  laugh  at  his  fellow-guests,  as  well 

to  mortify  the  lawyer,  that  he  had  emptied  the 

when  it  came  to  his  turn,  and  he  had 

tbed  accordingly.  But  now  his  mirth  gave  way 

lis  apprehension.    He  began  to  spit,  to  make 

&CM,  and  writhe  himself  into  various  contor- 

>*I>— n  the  stuff!"  cried  he,  **  I  thought  it 

a  villanous  twang — pah!     He  that  would 

a  Scot,  mun  get  oop  betimes,  and  take  old 

!h  for  his  counsellor."    **  In  troth,  mester 

d*ye  ca*  um,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  your  wit 

ruD  you  into  a  filthy  puddle — ^I'm  truly  con- 

'  for  your  waefnl  case.    The  best  advice  I 

:>Te  you  in  sic  a  dilemma,  is  to  send  an  express 

ippon  for  Dr.  Waugh  without  delay ;  and,  in 

|)Dean  time,  swallow  all  the  oil  and  butter  you 

[find  in  the  noose,  to  defend  your  poor  stomach 

iotsstines  fhmi  the  villication  cf  the  particles 

jaUap,  which  is  vara  violent,  even  when 

in  moderatioo." 


The  poor  clothier's  tonnents  had  alreadv  begun 
He  retired,  roaring  with  pain,  to  his  own  chsmber  f 
the  oil  was  swallowed,  and  the  doctor  sent  for; 
but  before  he  arrived,  the  miserable  patient  had 
made  such  discharges  upwards  and  downwards, 
that  nothing  remained  to  give  him  fiuther  offence. 
And  this  double  evacuation  was  produced  by  ima- 
gination alone ;  for  what  he  had  drank  was  genuine 
wine  of  Bourdeanx,  which  the  lawyer  had  brought 
from  Scotland,  for  his  own  private  use.  ^e 
clothier,  finding  the  joke  turn  out  so  expensive 
and  disagreeable,  quitted  the  house  next  morning, 
leavin^^  the  triumph  to  Micklewhimmen,  who  en- 
joyed It  internally,  without  any  outward  si|^  of 
exultation ;  oo  the  contrary,  he  affected  to  pity  tha 
young  man  for  what  he  had  suffered,  and  acquired 
fi'esh  credit  from  this  show  of  moderation. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  night  whicL 
succeeded  this  adventure,  that  the  vent  of  the 
kitchen  chimney  being  foid,  the  soot  took  fire,  and 
the  alarm  was  given  in  a  dreadful  manner.    Every 
body  leaped  naked  out  of  bed,  and  in  a  minute  the 
whole  house  was  filled  with  cries  and  confusion. 
There  were  two  stairs  in  the  house,  and  to  these 
we  naturally  ran ;  but  they  were  both  so  blocked 
up  oy  the  people  pressing  upon  one  another,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  pass  without  throwing 
down  and  trampling  upon  the  women.    In  the 
midst  of  this  anarehy,  Mr.  Micklewhimmen,  with 
a  leathern  portmanteau  on  his  back,  came  running 
as  nimbly  as  a  buck  along  the  passage ;  and  Tabby, 
in  her  under  petticoat,  endeavouring  to  hook  him 
under  the  arm,  that  she  might  escape  through  his 
protection,  he  very  foirly  pushed  her  down,  crying, 
**Na,  na,  gude  &ith  charity  begins  at  hame!" 
Without  pa^g  the  least  respect  to  the  shriekr 
and  entreaties  of  his  female  friends,  he  charged 
through  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  overturning  every 
thing  that  opposed  him,  and  actually  fought  his 
way  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.    By  this  time 
Clinker  had  found  a  ladder,  bv  which  he  entered 
the  window  of  my  uncle's  chamber,  where  our 
family  was  assembled,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
make  our  exit  successively  by  that  conveyance. 
The  squire  exhorted  his  sister  to  begin  the  descent ; 
but,  before  she  could  resolve,  her  woman,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jenkins,  in  a  transport  of  terror,  threw 
herself  out  at  the  window  upon  the  ladder,  while 
Humphry  dropped  upon  the  ground,  that  he  mij^ht 
receive  her  in  her  descent    This  maiden  was  just 
as  she  had  started  out  of  bed ;  the  moon  shone  very 
bright,  and  a  fresh  breese  of  wind  blowing*  none  of 
Mrs.  Winifred's   beauties   could  posably  escape 
the  view  of  the  fortunate  Clinker,  whose  heart  was 
not  able  to  withstand  the  united  force  of  so  many 
charms ;  at  least,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  has 
not  been  her  humble  slave  frtnn  that  moment    He 
received  her  in  his  arms,  and,  giving  her  his  coat 
to  protect  her  fh>m  the  weather,  ascended  again 
with  admirable  dexterity. 

At  that  instant  the  landlord  of  the  house  called 
out  with  an  audible  voice,  that  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  ladies  had  nothing  farther  to  fear. 
This  was  a  welcome  note  to  the  audience,  and  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect;  the  shrieking  ceased, 
and  a  confused  sound  of  expostulation  ensued.  I 
conducted  Mrs.  Tabitha  and  my  sister  to  their  own 
chamber,  where  laddy  fainted  away,  but  was  soon 
brought  to  herself.  Then  I  went  to  offer  my 
service  to  the  other  ladies,  who  might  want  asnst- 
ance.    They  were  all  scudding  through  the  passag* 
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to  their  several  apartments ;  and  as  the  thorough- 
fere  was  lighted  hy  two  lamps,  I  had  a  pretty 
good  observation  of  them  in  their  transit ;  but,  as 
most  of  them  were  naked  to  the  smock,  and  all 
their  heads  shrouded  in  huge  nightcaps,  I  could 
not  distinguish  one  face  firom  another,  though  I 
recognised  some  of  their  voices.  These  were 
generally  plaintive ;  some  wept,  some  scolded,  and 
some  prayed.  I  lifted  up  one  poor  gentlewoman, 
who  had  been  overturned  and  sore  bruised  by  a 
multitude  of  feet ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  with 
the  lame  parson  from  Northumberland,  whom 
Micklewhimmen  had  in  his  passage  overthrown, 
though  not  with  impunity ;  for  the  cripple,  in  fall- 
ing, gave  him  such  a  good  pelt  in  the  head  with  his 
crutch,  that  the  blood  followed. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  waited  below  till  the 
hurly-burly  was  over,  and  then  stole  softly  to  his 
own  chamber,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  a  second  sally  till  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
when  he  was  led  into  the  public  room  by  his  own 
servant  and  another  assistant,  groaning  most  woe- 
fully, with  a  bloody  napkin  round  his  head.  But 
thii^  were  greatly  altered — ^the  selfish  brutality  of 
his  behaviour  on  the  stairs  had  steeled  their  hearts 
against  all  his  arts  and  address.  Not  a  soul  offered 
to  accommodate  him  with  a  chair,  cushion,  or  foot- 
stool ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  hard 
wooden  bench.  In  that  position  he  looked  around 
with  a  rueful  aspect,  and,  bowing  very  low,  said,  in 
a  whining  tone,  "  Your  most  humble  servant,  kdies 
— ^fire  is  a  dreadful  calamity.*'  "Fire  purifies 
gold,  and  it  tries  friendship,*'  cried  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
bridling.  *'Yea,  madam,**  replied  Micklewhim- 
men, **  and  it  trieth  discretion  also—.'*  **  If  dis- 
cretion consists  in  forsaking  a  friend  in  adversity, 
you  are  eminently  possessed  of  that  virtue,"  re- 
sumed our  aunt  '*  Na,  madam,**  rejoined  the  ad- 
vocate, "  well  I  wot,  I  cannot  claim  any  merit  firom 
the  mode  of  my  retreat  Ye'U  please  to  observe, 
ladies,  there  are  twa  independent  principles  that 
actuate  our  nature ;  one  is  mstinct,  which  we  have 
in  common  with  the  brute  creation,  and  the  other 
is  reason.  Noo,  in  certain  great  emergencies,  when 
the  faculty  of  reason  is  suspended,  instinct  taks  the 
lead,  and,  when  this  predominates,  having  no 
affinity  with  reason,  it  pays  no  sort  of  regard  to 
its  connexions ;  it  only  operates  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual,  and  that  bv  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  effectual  means,  llierefore,  begging 
your  pardon,  ladies,  I'm  no  accountable,  inforo 
coMcientia,  for  what  I  did,  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  irresistible  pooer." 

Here  my  uncle  interposed, — **  I  should  be  glad 
to  know,'*  said  he,  **  whether  it  was  instinct  that 
prompted  you  to  retreat  with  bag  and  baggage ; 
for,  I  think,  you  had  a  portmanteau  on  vour 
shoulder — ."  The  lawyer  answered,  without  hesi- 
tation,^^ Gif  I  might  tell  my  mind  freely,  without 
incurring  the  suspicion  of  presumption,  I  should 
think  it  was  someudng  superior  to  either  reason  or 
instinct  which  suggested  that  measure,  and  this  on 
a  twaftld  aocoont  In  the  first  place,  the  port- 
manteau contained  the  writings  of  a  worthy  noble- 
man*s  estate ;  and  their  being  burnt,  woidd  have 
occasioned  a  loss  that  could  not  be  repaired.  Se- 
condly, my  good  angel  seems  to  have  laid  the 
portmantle  on  my  shoulders,  by  way  of  defence,  to 
sustain  the  violence  of  a  most  inhuman  blow  from 
the  crutch  of  a  reverend  clergyman ;  which,  even 
In  spite  of  that  medium,  hath  wounded  me  sorely. 


even  unto  the  pericranlnm.**  **  By  your  own  di»- 
trine,"  cried  the  parson,  who  chanced  to  be  preses^ 
**  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  blow,  which  vai  tbp 
effect  of  instinct**  **  I  crave  ^our  pardon,  Ie?^ 
rend  sir,**  said  the  other,  **  instinct  never  ids  Int 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individoal ;  hot  jaa 
preservation  was  out  of  the  case.  Ton  had  slnsdj 
received  the  damage,  and  therefore  the  blow  mm, 
be  imputed  to  revenge,  which  is  a  sinful  passioe, 
that  ill  becomes  any  Christian,  especially  a  Pro- 
testant divine ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  most  rerereiid 
doctor,  gin  I  had  a  mind  to  plea,  the  law  would 
hauld  my  libel  relevant**  **  Wh^,  the  damage  ii 
pretty  equal  on  both  sides,"  cned  the  psnoB; 
"  your  head  is  broke,  and  m^  crutch  is  snapped  is 
the  middle.  Now,  if  you  will  repair  the  one,  I  wiS 
be  at  the  expense  of  curing  the  other.** 

This  sally  raised  the  laugh  against  MicUewhish 
men,  who  began  to  look  grave ;  when  my  ancle,  k 
order  to  change  the  discourse,  observed,  that  iostiBct 
had  been  very  kind  to  him  in  another  respect,  fs 
it  had  restored  to  him  the  use  of  his  limbs,  which, 
in  his  exit,  he  had  moved  with  surprising  agility. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  the  nature  of  fear  to  bnee 
up  the  nerves,  and  mentioned  some  surprising  ftsts 
of  strength  and  activity  performed  by  persons  onkr 
the  impulse  of  terror ;  but  he  complained  tint,  k 
his  own  particular,  the  effects  had  ceased  wheo  ^ 
cause  was  taken  away.  The  squire  sud  be  wooM 
lay  a  tea-drinking  on  his  head,  that  he  shocU 
dance  a  Scotch  measure,  without  making  a  fdse 
step ;  and  the  advocate  grinning,  eaDed  Cor  the 
piper.  A  fiddler  being  at  hand,  this  original  started 
up,  with  his  bloody  napkin  over  his  hbck  tj«- 
periwi^,  and  ac<^nitted  himself  in  snoh  a  maimer, 
as  excited  the  mirth  of  the  whole  company;  bat  k 
could  not  regain  the  good  graces  of  Mn.  Tabby, 
who  did  not  understand  the  principle  of  instinct; 
and  the  lawyer  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
proceed  to  fiirther  demonstration. 

From  Harrowgate  we  came  hither,  hy  die  way 
of  York,  and  here  we  shall  tarry  some  days,  as  mj 
uncle  and  Tabitha  are  both  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  waters.    Scarborough,  though  a  paltry  town, 
is  romantic,  from  its  situation  along  a  cliff  tbs: 
overhangs  Uie  sea.    The  harboor  is  fonned  bj  a 
small  elbow  of  land  that  runs  out  as  a  natural  pole, 
directly  opposite  to  the  town ;  and  on  that  sdr  a 
the  castle,  which  stands  very  high,  of  oonsiden^ 
extent,  and  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  vii 
counted  impregnable.    At  the  other  end  of  Sc3rb>>- 
rough  are  two  publicroomsfor  the  use  of  the  cospcj 
who  resort  to  this  place  in  the  summer,  to  dnk 
the  waters  and  bathe  in  the  sea ;  and  the  diveni^** 
are  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing  here  as  tf 
Bath.    The  Spa  is  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  on 
thu  side,  under  a  cliff,  within  a  few  paces  of  tbr 
sea,  and  thither  the  drhikers  go  every  moming  i^ 
dishabille ;  but  the  descent  is  by  a  great  number  ef 
steps,  which  invalids  find  very  iDOonvenient    Be- 
twixt the  well  and  the  harbour,  the  bathing  mafbiw* 
are  ranged  along  the  beach,  with  all  their  pt«p^ 
utensils  and  attendants.    Yon  have  never  seen  coe 
of  these  machines.     Image  to  yourself  a  soalw 
snug,  wooden  chamber,  fixed  upon  a  wheel-eairag*- 
having  a  door  at  each  end,  and,  on  each  a^-  * 
little  window  above,  a  bench  below.     The  bat^^ 
ascending  into  this  apartment  by  wooden  sficp* 
shuts  himself  in,  and  begins  to  nodress.  while  tbe 
attendant  yokes  a  horse  to  the  end  next  the  sg*» 
and  draws  the  carriage  forwards  till  the  sorftee  m 
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the  water  is  on  a  lerel  with  a  fl<^r  of  the  dressing 
nxnn,  then  he  moves  and  fixes  the  horse  to  the 
other  end.  The  person  within,  being  stripped, 
opens  the  door  to  the  seaward,  where  he  finds  the 
guide  ready,  and  plnnges  headlong  into  the  water. 
After  having  bathed,  he  re-ascends  into  the  apart- 
ment, by  the  steps  which  had  been  shifted  for  that 
purpose,  and  puts  on  his  clothes  at  his  leisure, 
while  the  carriage  is  drawn  back  again  upon  the 
dry  land,  so  that  he  has  nothing  farther  to  do  bat 
to  open  tiie  door,  and  come  down  as  he  went  up. 
Should  he  be  so  weak  or  ill  as  to  rec^aire  a  servant 
to  put  off  or  on  his  clothes,  there  is  room  enouch 
m  the  apartment  for  half  a  dozen  people.  The 
guides  who  attend  ihe  ladies  in  the  water  are  of 
their  own  sex,  and  they  and  the  female  bathers 
have  a  dress  of  flannel  ror  the  sea ;  nay,  they  are 
provided  with  other  conveniences  for  the  snpport 
of  decorom.  A  certain  number  of  the  machines 
are  fitted  with  tilts,  that  project  from  the  seaward 
ends  of  them,  so  as  to  screen  the  bathers  fh>m  the 
view  of  all  persons  whatsoever.  The  beach  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  practice,  the  descent  being 
gently  graduaL  and  the  sand  soft  as  velvet ;  but 
then  the  machines  can  be  used  only  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  tide,  which  varies  every  day ;  so  that  some- 
times the  bathers  are  obliged  to  rise  very  early  in 
the  morning.  For  my  part,  I  love  swimming  as  an 
exercise,  and  can  enjoy  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
without  the  formality  of  an  apparatus.  You  and  I 
have  often  plunged  together  into  the  Isis,  but  the  sea 
is  I  much  more  noble  bath,  for  health  as  well  as  plea- 
sure. You  cannot  conceive  what  a  flow  of  spirits 
it  gives,  and  how  it  braces  ever  sinew  of  the  human 
frune.  Were  I  to  enumerate  half  the  diseases 
which  are  every  day  cured  by  sea-bathing,  you 
might  justly  say  you  had  received  a  treatise,  mstead 
of  a  letter,  from 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

ScaxteroDgh,  Jaljr  I. 


J.  MELFORD. 


ToDr.  Lswit. 


I  HAVE  not  found  all  the  benefit  I  expected  at 
Scarborough,  where  I  have  been  these  eight  days. 
From  Harrowgate  we  came  hither  by  the  way  of 
York,  where  we  staid  only  one  day,  to  visit  the 
castle,  the  minster,  and  the  assembly-room.  The 
first,  which  was  heretofore  a  fortress,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  prison,  and  ia  the  best,  in  all  respects, 
I  ever  saw  at  home  or  abroad.  It  stands  in  a  high 
situation,  extremely  well  ventilated,  and  has  a 
spacious  area  within  the  walls  for  the  health  and 
convenience  of  all  the  prisoners,  except  those  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  in  close  confinement  Even 
these  last  have  all  the  comforts  that  the  nature  of 
their  situation  can  admit  of.  Here  the  assizes  are 
held,  in  a  range  of  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose. 

As  for  the  minster,  I  know  not  how  to  distin- 
guish it,  except  by  its  great  size,  and  the  height  of 
its  spire,  from  those  other  ancient  churches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  used  to  be  called 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  it  is  now 
agreed  that  this  style  is  Saracen  rather  than  Gothic, 
and,  I  suppose,  it  was  first  imported  into  England 
'rom  Spain,  great  part  of  which  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Moors.  Those  British  architects 
who  adopted  this  s^le  don't  seem  to  have  considered 
the  propriety  of  their  adoption.  The  climate  of 
the  country  possessed  by  tlie  Moors  or  Saracens, 
both  in  Anica  and  Spain,  was  so  exceedingly  hot 


and  dry,  that  those  who  built  places  of  worship  for 
the  multitude  employed  thdr  talents  in  contriving 
edifices  that  should  be  cool ;  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  could  be  better  adapted  than  those  build- 
ings, vast,  narrow,  dark,  and  lofty,  impervious  to 
the  sun-beams,  and  having  little  conminnication 
with  the  scorched  external  atmosphere,  but  ever 
affording  a  refreshing  coolness,  lixe  subterranean 
cellars  in  the  heats  of  summer,  or  natural  caverns 
in  the  bowels  of  huge  mountains.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  preposterous  than  to  imitate  such  a 
mode  of  architecture  in  a  country  like  England, 
where  the  climate  is  cold,  and  uie  air  eternally 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  where,  of  consequence, 
the  builder's  intention  should  be  to  keep  the  people 
dry  and  warm.  Eor  my  part,  I  never  entered  the 
abb^-church  at  Bath  but  once,  and  the  moment  I 
stepped  over  the  threshold,  I  foimd  myself  chilled 
to  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones.  When  we  con- 
sider, that,  in  our  churches  in  general,  we  breathe 
a  gross  stagnated  air,  surcharged  with  damps  from 
vaults,  tomos,  and  charnel-houses,  may  we  not  term 
them  so  many  magazines  of  rheums,  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  safely  aver 
that  more  bodies  are  lost  than  souls  saved  by  going 
to  church,  in  the  winter  especially,  which  may  be 
said  to  engross  eight  months  in  the  year.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  offence  it  would  give  to 
tender  consciences,  if  the  house  of  God  was  made 
more  comfortable,  or  less  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  valetudinarians ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
an  encouragement  to  piety,  as  well  as  the  salvation 
of  many  lives,  if  the  place  of  worship  was  well 
floored,  wainscoted,  warmed,  and  ventilated,  and 
its  area  kept  sacred  frx)m  the  pollution  of  the  dead. 
The  practice  of  burying  in  churches  was  the  effect 
of  ignorant  superstition,  influenced  by  knavish 
priests,  who  pretended  that  the  devil  could  have  no 
power  over  the  defrmct  if  he  was  interred  in  holy 
ground ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  only  reason  that  can 
be  given  for  consecrating  all  cemeteries  even  at  Uus 
day. 

The  external  appearance  of  an  old  cathedral 
cannot  be  but  displeasing  to  the  eye  of  every  man 
who  has  any  idea  of  propriety  or  proportion,  even 
though  he  may  be  ignorsnt  of  architecture  as  a 
science;  and  the  long  slender  spire  puts  one  in 
mind  of  a  criminal  impaled,  with  a  sharp  stake 
rising  up  through  his  shoulder.  These  towers,  or 
steeples,  were  likewise  borrowed  iVom  the  Msho- 
metans,  who,  having  no  bells,  used  such  minarets 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  people  to  prayers. 
They  may  be  of  farther  use,  however,  for  making 
observations  and  signals,  but  I  would  vote  for  their 
being  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  church,  because 
they  serve  only  to  make  the  pile  more  barbarous, 
or  SaracenicaL 

There  is  nothing  of  this  Arabic  architecture  in  the 
assembly-room,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  built 
upon  a  design  of  Palladia,  and  might  be  converted 
into  an  elegant  place  of  worship ;  but  it  is  indiffer- 
ently contnved  for  that  sort  of  idolatry  which  is 
performed  in  it  at  present  The  grandeur  of  the 
nne  ^ves  a  diminutive  effect  to  the  little  painted 
divimties  that  are  adored  in  it,  and  the  company, 
on  a  ball-night,  must  look  like  an  assembly  of  fan- 
tastic fairies,  revelling  by  moonlight  among  the 
columns  of  a  Grecian  temple. 

Scarborough  seems  to  be  fUling  off  in  point  of 
reputation.  All  these  places  (Bath  excepted)  have 
their  vogue,  and  then  the  fa^ion  changes.    I  am 
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persuaded  there  are  fifty  spas  in  England  aa  effica- 
cious and  salutary  as  that  of  Scarborough,  though 
they  have  not  yet  risen  to  fiane,  and  perhaps  never 
will,  unless  some  medical  encomiast  should  find  an 
interest  in  displaying  their  yirtues  to  the  public 
view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  recourse  will  always  be 
had  to  this  place  for  the  conyenience  of  sea-baming, 
while  this  practice  prevails;  but  it  were  to  be 
wished  they  would  make  the  beach  more  accessible 
to  invalids. 

I  have   here  met  with  an  old  acquaintance, 

H 1,  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  mention 

as  one  of  the  most  original  characters  upon  earth. 
I  first  knew  him  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  saw 
him  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  where  he  was  well 
known  by  the  mckname  of  CavaUo  Bianco,  from 
his  appearing  always  mounted  on  a  pale  horse, 
like  Death  in  the  Revelation.  Ton  must  remem- 
ber the  account  I  once  gave  you  of  b  curious 
dispute  he  had  at  Constantinople,  with  a  couple 
of  Turks,  in  defence  of  the  chiistian  reli^on ;  a 
dispute  from  which  he  acquired  the  epithet  of 
Demonstrator.  The  truth  is,  H 1  owns  no  re- 
ligion but  that  of  nature ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  stimulated  to  show  ms  parts,  for  the  honour  of 
his  country.  Some  years  ago,  being  in  the  Gam- 
pidoglio  at  Rome,  he  made  up  to  the  bust  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  bowing  very  low,  exclaimed  in  the  Ita£an 
language,  ""  I  hope,  sir,  if  eVer  yon  get  your  head 
above  water  again,  you  will  remember  that  I  paid 
my  respects  to  you  m  your  adversity."  This  sally 
was  reported  to  the  Cardinal  Camerlenjgo,  and  by 
him  laid  before  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  extravagance  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  said  to  the  cardinal,  **  Those  Enelish 
heretics  think  they  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  devil 
in  their  own  way." 

Indeed,  H 1  was  the  only  Englishman  I  ever 

knew  who  had  resolution  enough  to  live  his  own 
way  in  the  midst  of  foreigners ;  fbr,  neither  in 
dress,  diet,  customs,  or  conversation,  ^dhederviate 
one  tittle  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  About  twelve  years  ago,  he  began  a 
giro,  or  circuit,  which  he  thus  performed:  At 
Naples,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  he  em- 
barked for  Marseilles,  ttam  whence  he  travelled 
with  a  voitnrin  to  Antibes.  There  he  took  his 
passage  to  Genoa  and  Lerici ;  frtnn  which  last 
place  he  proceeded,  by  thd  way  of  Cambratina,  to 
Pisa  and  Florence.  After  having  halted  some 
time  in  this  metropolis,  he  set  out  with  a  vetturino 
for  Rome,  where  he  reposed  himself  a  few  weeks, 
and  then  continued  his  route  to  Naples,  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  next  opportunity  of  embarkation. 
After  having:  twelve  times  described  this  circle, 
he  lately  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  visit  some  trees  at 
his  country-house  in  England,  which  he  had 
planted  above  twenty  years  ago,  after  the  plan  of 
the  double  colonnade  in  the  piazza  of  St  Peter's  at 
Rome.  He  came  hither  to  Scarborough  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  noble  friend  and  former  pupii,  the 

M of  Gr ,  and,  forgetting  that  he  is  now 

turned  of  seventy,  sacrificed  so  liberally  to  Bac- 
chus, that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
the  apoplexy,  which  has  a  little  impsdr^d  his 
memory  $  but  he  retains  all  the  oddity  of  his  cha- 
racter m  perfection,  and  is  going  back  to  Italy,  by 
the  way  of  Geneva,  that  he  may  have  a  conference 
with  his  fKend  Voltaire,  about  nying  the  last  blow 
to  the  christian  snperstitioiL  He  intends  to  take 
•hipping  here  for  Holland  or  Hamburgh ;  for  it  b  a 


matter  of  great  indifference  to  him  at  what  part  cf 
the  continent  he  first  ]and& 

When  he  was  going  abroad  the  last  time,  be 
took  his  passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  Leghorn,  and 
his  bagga^  was  actually  embarked.  In  going 
down  the  nver  by  water,  he  was,  by  mistake,  pnt 
on  board  of  another  vessel  under  sail,  and,  npoo  in- 
quiry, understood  she  was  bound  to  PetersborgL 
*' Petersburgh— Petersburgh,"  said  he;  ''I  don't 
care  if  I  go  along  with  you."  He  forthwith  struck 
a  bargain  with  the  captain,  bought  a  couple  of 
shirts  of  the  mate,  and  was  safe  conveyed  to  tbe 
court  of  MuscoTT,  from  whence  he  travelled  \j 
land  to  receive  his  baggage  at  Leghorn,  He  b 
now  more  likely  than  ever  to  execute  a  whim  of 
the  same  nature ;  and  I  wiU  hold  any  wager,  tint, 
as  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  live  much  lon^,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  his  exit  will  be  is 
odd  as  his  life  has  been  extravagant* 

But,  to  return  from  one  humounat  to  another: 
Ton  must  know  I  have  received  benefit  both  fim 
the  chalybeate  and  the  sea,  and  would  have  used 
them  longer,  had  not  a  most  ridiculous  adventm^ 
by  making  me  tbe  town-talk,  obliged  me  to  ktve 
the  place ;  for  I  can't  bear  the  thoughts  of  afford- 
ing a  spectacle  to  the  multitude^  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, at  six  o'clock,  I  went  down  to  the  bathmg- 
place,  attended  by  my  servant  Clinker,  who  waitel 
on  the  beach  as  usual.  The  wind  blowing  fixxn 
the  nor^  and  the  weather  being  hazy,  the  water 
proved  so  chill,  that,  when  I  rose  from  mj  fint 
plunge,  I  cduld  not  help  sobbing  and  bawling  out 
from  the  effects  of  the  cold.  Cfinker,  who  heard 
my  cry,  and  saw  me  indistinctly  a  good  way  with- 
out the  guide,  buffeting  the  li^aves,  took  it  far 
granted  I  was  drowning,  and  rushing  into  the  sea, 
clothes  and  all,  overturned  the  gnide,  in  his  hunr 
to  save  his  master.  I  had  swam  out  a  few  strokes, 
when,  hearing  a  noise,  I  turned  about,  and  sav 
Clinker,  already  up  to  his  neck,  advancing  to- 
wards me,  with  all  the  wildness  of  terror  in  his 
aspect  Afrnid  he  would  get  out  of  his  depth.  I 
made  haste  tQ  meet  him,  ^hen,  all  of  a  sudden,  be 
seized  me  by  one  ear,  and  dragged  me  bellowing 
with  pain  upon  the  diy  beach,  to  the  astonidunuit 
of  all  tbe  people,  men,  women,-  and  diildren,  there 
assembled.     - 

I  was  so  exasperated  by  the  pain  of  my  ear,  sod 
the  disgrace  of  being  exposed  m  such  an  attitude, 
that,  in  the  first  transport,  I  struck  him  down; 
then,  running  back  into  the  sea,  took  shelter  in  tbe 
machine,  where  my  clothes  had  been  depontcd.  I 
soon  recollected  myself  so  fiu-,  as  to  do  justice  to 
the  poor  fellow,  who,  in  great  simplicity  of  heart, 
had  acted  frt>m  motives  of  fidelity  and  aficctkn 
Opening  the  door  of  the  machine,  which  was  iia- 
mediately  drawn  on  shore,  I  saw  him  standing  bj 
the  wheel,  dropping  like  a  water-work,  and  treni' 

*  This  gentleman  croMcd  the  tea  to  France,  yislted  «^ 
conferred  with  M.  de  Voltaire  at  Fcmay,  returned  fall  «■ 
circuit  at  Genoa,  and  died  In  1767,  at  the  hoose  of  Vaan 
tn  Florence.  Being  taken  with  a  anppreaaloD  ef  nrine,  >• 
retolved,  in  Imitation  of  Pomponiui  Attirai,  to  take  ^^ 
•elf  off  by  abetinence ;  and  this  recolutioo  be  executed  Hte 
an  ancient  Roman.  He  mw  company  to  the  hut,  o*^ 
hit  Jokes,  conversed  fteely,  and  entertained  his  gnesu  vn 
music.  On  the  third  dav  of  his  faat,  be  found  himself  <o- 
tirely  f^eed  of  his  complaint :  but  refused  taking  sostcnaeo. 
He  said,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  voyage  vas  ym, 
and  he  should  be  a  cursed  fool  indeed  to  imt  rtwwt  waa 
when  he  was  Just  entering  the  harbour.  In  tbem  wnttnanH 
he  persisted,  without  any  marks  of  aflectatioo,  and  oas 
finished  his  course  with  such  ease  and  serenity,  ss  wmn 
I  have  done  honour  to  the  flrmeet  state  of  anHqnity. 
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Uiaff  from  Ixud  to  foot,  pftrUy  from  cold,  and 
partly  fipom  the  dread  of  baviiig  offended  his 
master.  I  aiade  My  acknowledgments  for  the 
blow  he  had  reoeiTed,  assured  him  I  was  not  angry, 
snd  iwsiiited  npon  his  going  home  immediately,  to 
shift  his  clothes;  a  command  which  he  oonid 
hardly  find  in  his  heart  toexecute,  so  well  disposed 
WB8  he  to  fbmish  the  mob  with  farther  entertain- 
ment at  my  6zpens&  Clinker's  intentbn  was 
laodAbie,  without  aU  doaht,  hot,  nevertheless,  I  am 
A  sofferer  hy  his  simplicity.  I  have  had  a  homing 
heai»  and  a  strange  boaaing  noise  in  that  ear,  erer 
since  it  was  so  roo^^  treated ;  and  I  cannot  walk 
the  street  without  bemg  pointed  at,  as  the  monster 
that  was  haled  naked  ashore  npon  the  beach.  Well, 
I  affirm  that  folly  is  often  more  provoking  than 
knaTery,  aye^  and  more  mischieToos  too;  and 
whether  a  man  had  not  better  choose  a  sensible 
rogae^  than  an  honest  simpleton,  for  his  servant, 
is  no  matter  of  doubt  with  yours, 
ScntHinniib,  Jii]j4.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

ToSuLWATKJDxBHXLUPBfBarLofJenu  CoH  Oxtm. 

Dear  Wat, — We  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
Scarborough,  owing  to  the  excessive  delicacy  of  our 
squire,  who  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  being 
pnetereuHthtm  digitb  numsbtthu.    . 

One  mormng,  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  sea, 
his  man  Clinker  took  it  in  his  head  that  his  master 
was  in  danger  of  drowning ;  and,  in  this  conceit, 
plunging  into  the  water,  he  lugged  him  out  naked 
oo  the  beach,  and  almost  pulled  off  his  ear  in  the 
operation.  Tou  may  guMs  how  this  achievement 
was  relished  by  Mr.  Bramble,  who  is  impatient, 
irascible,  and  has  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of 
decency  and  decorum  in  the  economv  of  his  own 
person.  In  the  first  ebullition  of  his  choler,  he 
knocked  Clinker  down  with  his  fist;  but  he  after- 
wards mAde  him  amends  for  this  outrage;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  furUier  notice  of  the  people, 
among  whom  this  incident  had  made  him  remark- 
able, he  resolved  to  leave  Sou-borough  next  day. 

We  set  out  accordingly  over  the  moors,  by  the 
way  of  Whitby,  and  began  our  journey  betimes,  in 
hopes  of  reaching  Stockton  that  night;  but  in  Uus 
hope  we  were  disappointed.  In  the  afternoon, 
crossing  a  deep  gutter,  made  by  a  torrent,  the 
coach  was  so  hard  strained,  that  one  of  the  irons 
which  connect  the  frame  snapt,  and  the  leather 
sling  on  the  same  side  cracked  m  the  middle.  The 
shock  was  so  great,  that  my  sister  liddy  struck  her 
head  against  Mrs.  Tabitha'anose  with  such  violence 
diat  the  blood  flowed ;  and  Win.  Jenkins  was  darted 
through  a  small  window  in  that  part  of  the  carriage 
next  the  horses,  where  she  stuck  like  a  bawd  in  the 
pillory,  till  she  was  released  by  the  hand  of  Ikbr. 
Bramble.  We  were  eight  miles  distant  from  any 
place  where  we  could  be  supplied  with  chaises,  and 
It  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  coach,  until 
the  damage  should  be  repaired.  In  this  dilemma, 
we  discovered  a  blacksmith's  forse  on  the  edge  of 
s  small  common,  about  half  a  nme  from  the  scene 
of  our  disaster,  and  thither  the  postilions  made  shift 
to  draw  the  carriage  slowly,  while  the  eompany 
walked  a-foot;  but  we  found  the  blacksmiUi  had 
been  dead  some  days ;  and  his  wife,  who  had  been 
lately  delivered,  was  deprived  of  her  senses,  under 
the  care  of  a  nurse  hired  b^  the  parish.  We  were 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  disappointment,  whidii, 
however,  was  surmounted  by  the  help  of  Humphry 
Clinker,  who  is  a  surprimng  compound  of  genius 


and  simplidhr.  Finding  the  tools  of  the  defiuaet, 
together  with  some  coals  in  the  smithy,  he  un- 
screwed the  damaged  iron  in  a  twinkling,  and, 
kindting  a  fire,  united  the  broken  pieces  with  equal 
dexterity  and  despatch.  While  he  was  at  work 
upon  this  operation,  the  poor  woman  in  the  straw, 
struck  with  the  well-known  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  anvil,  started  up,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
nurso's  effort8,oame  ronxung  into  the  smithy,  where, 
throwing  her  arms  about  Clinker's  neck,  *«  Ah, 
Jacob  r*  cried  she,  '*  how  could  you  leave  me  in 
such  a  condition?" 

This  incident  was  too  pathetic  to  occasion  mirth 
— ^it  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  all  present  The 
poor  widow  was  put  to  bed  again ;  and  we  did  not 
leave  the  village  without  doing  something  for  her 
benefit.  Even  Tabitha's  chtfity  was  awakened  on 
Uiis  occasion.  As  for  the  tender-hearted  Humphry 
Qinker,  he  hammered  the  iron,  and  wept  at  the 
same  time.  But  his  ingenuity  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  province  of  farrier  and  Idacksmith — it  was 
necessary  to  i<nn  the  leather  slin^,  which  had  been 
broke;  and  this  service  he  likewise  performed,  by 
means  of  a  broken  awl,  which  he  new  pointed  and 
ground,  a  little  hemp  which  he  spun  mto  lingles, 
and  a  few  tacks  which  he  made  for  the  purpose. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  were  in  a  condition  to  proceed 
in  tittle  more  than  one  hour ;  but  even  this  delay 
obliged  us  to  pass  the  night  at  Gisborough.  Next 
day  we  crossed  the  Tees  at  Stockton,  which  is  a 
neat  agreeable  town ;  and  there  we  resolved  to  dine, 
with  purpose  to  He  at  Durham. 

Whom  ahould  we  meet  in  the  yard,  when  we 
alighted,  but  Martin  the  adventurer!  Having 
handed  out  the  ladies,  and  conducted  them  into  an 
imartment,  where  he  paid  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Tabby,  with  his  usual  address,  he  begged  leave  to 
speak  to  mj  uncle  in  another  room ;  and  there,  in 
some  confusion,  hemade  an  apology  for  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  trouble  him  with  a  Utter  at  Stevenage. 
He  expressed  his  hope,  that  Mr.  Bramble  had  be- 
stowed some  consideration  on  his  unhappy  case,  and 
repeated  his  desire  of  beinjg  taken  into  his  service. 

My  uncle,  calling  me  into  the  room,  told  him, 
that  we  were  both  very  well  incUned  to  rescue  him 
from  a  way  of  life  that  was  equally  dangerous  and 
dishonourable ;  and  that  he  should  have  no  scruple 
in  trusting  to  his  gratitude  and  fidelity,  if  he  had 
an^  employment  for  him,  which  he  thought  would 
smt  his  qiudifications  and  his  circumstances  ;  but 
that  all  the  departments  he  had  mentioned  in  his 
letter  were  filled  up  by  persons  of  whose  conduct  he 
had  no  reason  to  complain ;  of  consequence  he  could 
not,  without  injustice,  deprive  any  one  of  them  of 
his  breadk  Nevertheless,  he  declared  himself  readj 
to  assist  him  in  any  feasible  project,  either  with  his 
purse  or  credit 

Martin  seemed  deeply  touched  at  this  declaration. 
The  tear  started  in  his  eye,  while  he  said,  in  a  falter- 
ing accent,  **  Worthy  sir— your  generosity  op- 
presses me— I  never  dreamed  of  troubling  you  for 
any  pecuniary  assistance — ^indeed  I  have  no  occap 
sion — ^I  have  been  so  lucky  at  billiards  and  betting 
at  different  places,  at  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  Scar- 
borough, and  Newcastle  races,  that  my  stock  in 
ready  money  amounts  to  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  would  willingly  employ  in  prosecuting 
some  honest  scheme  oflife ;  but  my  friend  Justice 
Bussard  has  set  so  matt/  springs  for  mj  life,  that 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  either  retirmg  imme- 
diately to  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  where  I  can 
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ei^o^  the  proteetios  of  some  generoiis  patron,  or  of 
qoittmg  the  kingdom  altogeuer.  It  is  upon  this 
aitematiye  th^t  I  now  beg  Teaye  to  ask  your  advice. 
I  have  had  information  of  all  your  route  since  I  had 
the  honour  to  see  you  at  Stevenage ;  and,  supposing 
you  would  come  this  way  from  Scarborough,  I 
came  hither  last  night  from  Darlington  to  pay  you 
my  respects." 

**  It  would  be  no  ^Uificult  matter  to  provide  you 
with  an  asylum  in  the  countnr,"  replied  my  uncle ; 
**  but  a  life  of  indolence  and  obscurity  would  not 
suit  with  vour  active  and  enterprising  disposition — 
I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  try  your  fortune  in 
the  East  Indies.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London,  who  will  recommend  you  to  the  direc* 
tion,  for  a  commission  in  the  Company's  service ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  vou  will  at  least  be 
received  as  a  volunteer — ^in  which  case  you  may 
pay  for  your  passage,  and  I  shall  undertake  to  pro- 
cure you  such  credentials,  that  you  will  not  be  long 
without  a  commission." 

Martin  embraced  the  proposal  with  great  eager- 
ness ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  he  diould  sell 
his  horse,  and  take  a  passage  by  sea  for  London, 
to  execute  the  project  without  delay.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  accompanied  us  to  Durhfun,  were  we  took 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  Here,  being  fur- 
nished with  letters  from  my  uncle,  he  took  his 
leave  of  vs,  with  strong  symptoms  of  gratitude  and 
attachment,  and  set  out  for  Sunderland,  in  order  to 
embark  in  the  first  coUier  bound  for  the  river 
Thames.  He  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour,  when 
we  were  joined  by  another  character,  which  pro- 
mised something  extraordinary.  A  tall  mea^ 
figure,  answering,  with  his  horse,  the  description 
of  Don  Quixote  mounted  on  Bozinante,  appeal^  in 
the  twilight  at  the  inn-door,  while  my  aunt  and 
Liddy  stood  at  a  window  in  the  dining-room.  He 
wore  a  coat,  the  cloth  of  which  had  once  been 
scarlet,  trimmed  with  Brandenburgs,  now  totally 
deprived  of  their  metal,  and  he  had  holster-caps  and 
housing  of  the  same  stuff  and  same  antiquity.  Per- 
ceiving ladies  at  the  window  above,  he  endeavoured 
to  dismount  with  the  most  fncefdl  air  he  could 
assume ;  but  the  ostler  neglectmff  to  hold  the  stirrup, 
when  he  wheeled  off  his  right  foot,  and  stood  with 
his  whole  weight  on  the  other,  the  girth  unfortu- 
nately gave  way,  the  saddle  turned,  down  came  the 
cavalier  to  the  ground,  and  his  hat  and  periwig 
fidling  off,  displayed  a  head-piece  of  various  coloun, 
patched  and  plastered  in  a  woful  condition.  The 
ladies,  at  the  window  above,  shrieked  with  affright, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  stranger  had  received 
some  notable  dama^  in  his  fall ;  but  die  greatest 
injury  he  had  sustamed,  arose  from  the  di2ionour 
of  his  descent,  a^^vated  by  the  disgrace  of  ex- 
posing the  condition  of  his  cranium ;  for  certain 
plebeians  that  were  about  the  door,  laughed  aloud, 
m  the  belief  that  the  Captain  had  got  either  a  scald 
head,  or  a  broken  head,  both  equally  opprobrious. 

He  forthwith  leaped  up  in  a  fury,  and  snatching 
one  of  his  pistols,  threatened  to  put  the  ostler  to 
death,  when  another  squall  from  the  women  checked 
his  resentment  He  then  bowed  to  the  window, 
while  he  kissed  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol,  which  he 
replaced,  adjusted  his  wig  in  great  confhsion,  and 
led  his  horse  into  the  stable.  By  this  time  I  had 
come  to  the  door,  and  could  not  help  gazing  at  the 
strange  figure  that  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
He  would  have  mearared  above  six  feet  in  height, 
had  he  stood  upright;  but  he  stooped  very  much. 


was  very  narrow  in  the  shonlden,  and  my  HuA 
in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  were  cased  in  black 
spatterdashes.  As  for  his  thighs,  they  were  kng 
and  slender,  like  those  of  a  grasshopper;  his  &ce 
was  at  least  half  a  yard  in  length,  brown  isd 
shrivelled,  with  projecting  cheek  tones,  little  grey 
ejea  on  the  greenish  hue,  a  large  hook  nme,  s 
pointed  chin,  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  very  ill 
furnished  with  teeth,  and  a  high  narrow  forefafiid, 
well  furrowed  with  wrinkles.  His  horse  vis  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  its  rider ;  a  resurrection  of  diy 
bones,  which  (as  we  afterwards  leazned)  he  Tiloed 
exceedingly,  as  the  only  present  he  had  ever  r- 
ceiwd  in  ms  life. 

Having  seen  this  fhvourite  steed  properiy  ic- 
eommodiUed  in  the  stable,  he  sent  up  his  complinieBli 
to  the  ladies,  begging  permission  to  thank  them  in 
person  for  the  marks  of  concern  tiiey  had  shown  at 
his  disaster  in  the  court-yard.  As  the  eqnire  aid 
they  could  not  decently  decline  his  viat,  be  vii 
shown  up  stairs,  and  paid  his  respects  in  the  Seoteh 
dialogue,  with  much  formality.  **  Ladies,**  said  be. 
^  perhaps  you  may  be  scandaleezed  at  the  appearanoe 
my  head  made  when  it  was  imcovered  by  accident; 
but  I  can  assure  you,  the  condition  yoa  saw  it  in,  is 
neither  the  effects  of  disease,  nor  of  dronkenoea : 
but  an  honest  scar  received  in  the  service  of  my 
country."  He  then  gave  us  to  understand,  that, 
having  been  wounded  at  Ticonderago  in  Ameiiea, 
a  party  of  Indians  rifled  him,  scalped  him,  broke 
his  skuU  with  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk,  and  left 
lum  for  dead  on  the  field  of  batUe ;  but  tbat,  being 
afterwards  found  with  signs  of  life,  he  had  been 
cured  in  the  Erench  hospital,  though  fine  loss  of 
substance  could  not  be  repaired ;  so  that  ttke  sknfl 
was  left  naked  in  several  places,  and  tbeie  he 
covered  wiUi  patches. 

There  is  no  hold  by  which  an  Knglinhiiian  H 
sooner  taken  than  that  of  compaasion.  We  were 
immediately  interested  in  behalf  of  this  veteran. 
Even  Tabby's  heart  was  melted ;  but  our  pity  vaa 
warmed  wi&i  indignation,  when  we  learned,  that,  in 
the  course  of  two  sanguinary  wars,  he  had  bea 
woimded,  maimed,  mutilated,  taken,  and  enslaved, 
without  having  ever  attained  a  higher  rank  than  that 
of  lieutenant  My  uncle's  eyes  ^leanoed,  and  his 
nether  lip  quivered,  while  he  exclaimed, "  I  vow  to 
God,  r^%  your  case  is  a  reproach  to  the  serrke; 
die  injusdce  you  have  met  with  is  so  flagrant* 
**  I  must  crave  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  the  otbe; 
interrupting  him,  **  I  compUun  of  no  iignstioe.  I 
purchased  an  ensignoy  thirty  years  ago ;  and,  ia 
the  course  of  service,  rose  to  be  a  lieutenaaft, 
according  to  my  seniority — "  '*Bot  in  sock  a 
length  c?  time,  resumed  the  squire,  ''you  moat 
have  seen  a  great  many  young  officers  pot  over 
your  head.**  "*  Nevertheless,"  said  he,  **  I  have  so 
cause  to  murmur.  They  bought  their  prefcTDeBt 
with  their  money.  I  had  no  money  to  carry  to 
inarket — ^that  was  my  misfortune ;  but  nobody  wai 
to  blame — "  ''What !  no  friend  to  advance  a  sma 
of  money  ?"  said  Mr.  Bramble.  **  Periiaps  I  mighc 
have  borrowed  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  cob- 
pany,"  answered  the  other;  "but  that  kan  moB 
have  been  refunded;  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
encumber  myself  with  a  debt  of  a  thonssnd  poond^ 
to  be  paid  fixnn  an  income  of  ten  shillings  a  day.* 
"  So  you  have  spent  the  best  part  of  yoar  fife," 
cried  Mr.  Bramble,  "jour  youth,  your  blood,  and 
your  constitution,  anudst  the  dangen,  the  difical- 
ties,  the  horrors,  and  hardships  of  war,  for  the 
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eoondiermtkin  of  three  or  four  shillingi  a  day — a 
oonaideratiozi — **  **  Sir,**  replied  the  Scot,  with 
^reat  warmth,  ''you  are  the  man  that  does  me 
ujnstiee,  if  yoa  say  or  think  I  haTe  heen  ac- 
tuated by  any  sucn  paltry  consideration.  I  am 
a  gentleman;  and  entered  .the  service  as  other 
gentlemen  do,  with  such  hopes  and  sentiments  as 
hocoorable  ambition  inspires.  If  I  have  not  been 
locky  in  the  lottery  of  life,  so  neither  do  I  tiiink 
myself  nnfortonate.  I  owe  no  man  a  farthing ;  I 
can  always  command  a  clean  shirt,  a  mutton  chop, 
and  a  truss  of  straw ;  and,  when  I  die,  I  shall 
leave  effects  sofficieat  to  defray  the  expense  of  my 
bmnaJ.- 

My  nnde  assured  him,  he  had  no  intention  to 
ffiire  him  the  least  offence,  by  the  observations  he 
bad  made;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  from  a 
sentiment  of  friendly  regard  to  his  interest  The 
lieotenant  thanked  him  with  a  stiffness  of  civility, 
which  nettled  oar  old  gentleman,  who  perceived 
that  his  moderation  was  all  affected ;  for  whatsoever 
his  tongue  mi^ht  declare,  his  whole  appearance 
denoted  dissatisfaction.  In  short,  without  pre- 
tending to  jndge  of  his  military  merit,  I  think  I 
may  amrm,  that  this  Caledonian  is  a  self-conceited 
pedant,  awkward,  rode,  and  dispntacions.  He  has 
bad  the  benefit  of  a  school  edncation,  seems  to  have 
read  a  good  number  of  books,  his  memory  is 
tenacioos,  and  he  pretends  to  speak  several  different 
lang^uages ;  but  he  is  so  addicted  to  wrangling,  that 
he  will  cavil  at  &e  clearest  truths,  and,  in  the  pride 
of  SLTgumentation,  attempt  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions. Whether  his  address  and  qualifications 
are  really  of  that  stamp  irhich  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  our  aunt  Mrs.  Tabitha,  or  that  inde&tigable 
maiden  is  determined  to  shoot  at  every  sort  of 
game,  certain  it  is,  she  has  begun  to  practise  upon 
the  heart  of  the  lieutenant,  who  favoured  us  with 
his  company  to  supper. 

I  have  many  other  things  to  say  of  this  man  of 
wflur,  which  I  shall  conununicate  in  a  post  or  two. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  you  should  be 
indulged  with  some  respite  from  those  weary  lucu- 
brations of,  yours, 

yewcMtle-Dpon-Tyne,  July  10.  J.  MELFORD. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart  of  Jens  ColL  Oxon. 

!>£▲&  Phillips, — ^In  my  last,  I  treated  you  with 
a  higb-flavonred  dish,  in  the  character  of  the  Scoteh 
lieutenant,  and  I  must  present  him  once  more  for 
your  entertainment    It  was  our  fortune  to  feed 
upon  him  the  best  part  of  three  days;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  be  will  start  again  in  our  way  before  we 
shall  have  finiriied  our  northern  excursion.    The 
day  aftdr  our  meeting  with  him  at  Durham  proved 
so  tempestuous,  that  we  did  not  choose  to  proceed 
on  oar  journey ;  and  my  uncle  persuaded  him  to 
stay  till  the  weather  should  dear  up,  giving  him,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  invitation  to  our  mess. 
The  man  has  certamly  gathered  a  whole  budget  of 
shrewd  observations,  but  he  brings  them  forth  in 
such  an  ungracious  manner  as  would  be  extremely 
disgusting,  if  it  was  not  marked  by  that  charac- 
teristic oddity  which  never  fails  to  attract  the 
attention.    He  and  Mr.  Bramble  discoursed,  and 
eiren  disputed,  on  different  suljects  in  war,  policy, 
the  belles-lettres,  law,  and  metaphysics;  and  some- 
times they  were  warmed  into  such  altercation  as 
seemed  to  threaten  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  their 
soeiety ;  but  Mr.  Bramble  set  a  gutfd  over  his  own 


irascibility,  the  more  vigilantiy  as  the  officer  was 
his  guest ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
began  to  wax  warm,  the  other  prudently  eooled  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Mrs.  Tabitha  chancing  to  accost  her  brother  by 
the  famihar  diminutive  of  Matt,  **  Pra^,  sir,**  said 
the  lieutenant,  "is  your  name  Matthias?"  Tou 
must  know,  it  is  one  of  our  uncle's  foibles  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  name  Matthew,  because  it  is  puri- 
tanical ;  and  this  question  chagrined  him  so  much, 
that  he  answered,  "No,  by  G— dl"  in  a  very 
abrupt  tone  of  displeasure.  The  Scot  took  up 
umbraee  at  the  manner  of  his  reply,  and  bristling 
up,  "  It  I  had  known,"  said  he,  "  that  you  did  not 
care  to  tell  your  name,  I  should  not  have  asked  the 
question.  The  leddy  called  you  Matt,  and  I  na- 
turally thought  it  was  Matthias ; — ^perhaps  it  may 
be  Inethuselah,  or  Metrodorus,  or  Metellus,  or 

Mathnrinus,  or  Malthinnus,  or  Matamorus,  or " 

"  No,"  cried  my  uncle  laughing,  "  it  is  neither  of 
those,  captain.  My  name  is  Matthew  Bramble,  at 
your  service.  The  truth  is,  I  have  a  foolish  pique 
at  the  name  of  Matthew,  because  it  savours  of  those 
canting  hypocrite!^  who,  in  Cromwell's  time,  chris- 
tened all  their  children  bv  names  taken  from  the 
Scripture."  "  A  foolish  pique,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs. 
Tabby,  "and  even  sinfal,  to  fidl  out  with  your 
name  because  it  is  taken  from  holy  writ.  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  yon  was  called  after  great  uncle 
Matthew  ap  Madoc  ap  Meredith,  Esquire,  of  Llan- 
wysthin,  in  Montgomeryshire,  justice  of  the  Tuonmi, 
and  cnutjf  rtUdeorum,  a  genUeman  of  great  worth 
and  property,  descended  in  a  straight  hue,  by  the 
femaJe  side,  from  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales." 

This  genealogical  anecdote  seemed  to  make 
some  impression  upon  the  north  Briton,  who  bowed 
very  low  to  the  descendants  of  Llewellyn,  and 
observed  that  he  himself  had  the  honour  of  a 
scriptural  nomination.  The  lady  expressing  a  de- 
sire of  knowing  his  address,  he  said,  he  designed 
himself  Lieutenant  Obadiah  Lismahsigo ; — ^and,  in 
order  to  assist  her  memory,  be  presented  her  with 
a  sUp  of  paper  inscribed  vrith  these  three  words, 
which  she  repeated  with  great  emphasis,  declaring 
it  was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  sonorous  names 
she  had  ever  heard.  He  observed,  that  Obadiah 
was  an  adventitious  appellation,  derived  from  his 
great-grand&ther,  who  nad  been  one  of  the  original 
covenanters ;  but  Lismahago  was  the  fiunily  sur- 
name, taken  from  a  place  in  Scotland  so  called.  He 
likewise  dropped  some  hints  about  the  antiquity  of 
his  pedigree,  adding,  with  a  smile  of  self-denial, 
Sed  genus  etproavos^  et  qua  non  fecimus  tpn,  vix  ea 
nostra  voco,  which  quotation  he  explained  in  de- 
ference to  the  ladies ;  and  Mrs.  Tabitha  did  not  fail 
to  compliment  him  on  his  modesty  in  waiving  tiie 
merit  of  his  ancestry,  adding,  that  it  was  the  less 
necessarv  to  him,  as  he  had  such  a  considerable 
fund  of  his  own.  She  now  began  to  glue  herself 
to  his  &vour  with  the  grossest  aduktion.  She 
expatiated  upon  the  antiquity  and  virtues  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  upon  their  valour,  probity,  learn* 
in^,  and  politeness.  She  even  descended  to  enco- 
miums on  his  own  personal  address,  his  gallantry, 
good  sense,  and  erudition.  She  appeal^  to  her 
brother,  whether  the  captain  was  not  the  very 
image  of  our  cousin  Governor  Griffith.  She  dis- 
covered a  surprising  eagerness  to  know  the  parti- 
culars of  his  life,  and  asked  a  thousand  questioqs 
concerning  his  achievements  in  war;  all  which 
Mr.  Lismuiago  answered  with  a  sort  of  Jeniitiosl 
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reseiTc  affecting  a  Tdoetanoe  to  satisfy  her  cn- 
riosit;^  on  a  subject  that  concerned  his  oim 
exploits. 

^y  dint  of  her  interrogations,  howeyer,  we 
learned,  that  he  and  Ensign  Murphy  had  made 
their  escape  fh>m  the  Frendi  hospital  at  Montreal, 
and  taken  to  the  woods,  in  hope  of  reaching  some 
English  settlement;  Init,  mistaking  their  route, 
they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Miamis,  who  carried 
them  away  in  captivity.  The  intention  of  these 
Indians  was  to  give  one  of  them  as  an  adopted 
son  to  a  venerable  sachem,  who  had  lost  his 
own  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  other  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Murphy,  as  being  the  younger  and  handsomer  of 
the  two,  was  designed  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
deceased,  not  only  as  the  son  of  the  sachem,  but  as 
the  spouse  of  a  beautiful  squaw,  to  whom  his  pre- 
decessor had  been  betrothed;  but,  in  passing 
through  the  different  wigwams,  or  villages  of  the 
Miamis,  poor  Murphy  was  so  mangled  by  the 
women  and  children,  who  have  the  privilege  of 
torturing  all  prisoners  in  their  passage,  that,  by 
the  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  sachem  s 
residence,  he  was  rendered  altogether  unfit  fbr  the 
purposes  of  marriage.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, in  the  assembly  of  the  warriors,  that  Ensign 
Murphy  should  be  brought  to  the  stake,  and  that 
the  lady  should  be  given  to  Lieutenant  lismahago, 
who  had  likewise  received  his  share  of  torments, 
though  lliey  had  not  produced  emasculation.  A 
joint  of  one  finger  had  been  cut,  or  rather  sawed 
off  with  a  rusty  knife ;  one  of  his  great  toes  was 
crushed  into  a  mash  betwixt  two  stones ;  some  of 
his  teeth  were  drawn  or  dog  out  with  a  crooked 
nail ;  splintered  reeds  had  been  thrust  up  his 
nostrils  and  other  tender  parts ;  and  the  calves  of 
his  legs  had  been  blown  up  with  mines  of  gun- 
powder dog  in  the  flesh  -with  the  sharp  point  en  the 
tomahawk. 

The  Indians  themselves  allowed  that  Murphy 
died  with  great  heroism,  singing,  as  his  death  song, 
the  Drimmendoo,  in  concert  with  Mr.  lismahago^ 
who  was  present  at  the  solemnity.  After  the  war- 
riors and  the  matrons  had  miule  a  hearty  meal 
upon  the  muscular  flesh,  which  they  pared  fnm 
the  victim,  and  had  applied  a  fmat  variety  of  tor- 
tures, which  he  bore  without  flmching,  an  old  lady, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  scooped  out  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  put  a  burning  coal  in  the  socket  The  pain  of 
this  operation  was  so  ez(|uisite,  that  he  could  not 
help  bellowing,  upon  which  the  audience  raised  a 
shout  of  exultation,  and  one  of  tiie  warriors  steal- 
ing behind  him,  gave  him  the  coiq?  de  grace  with  a 
hatehet 

Lismahago's  bride,  the  squaw  Squinkinacoosta, 
distinguished  herself  on  this  occanon.  She  showed 
a  great  superiority  of  genius  in  the  tortures  which 
she  contrived  and  executed  with  her  own  hands. 
She  vied  with  the  stoutest  warrior  in  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice;  and  after  all  the  otiier  females 
were  fhddled  with  dram-drinkuig,  she  was  not  so 
intoxicated  but  that  she  was  able  to  play  the  game 
of  the  platter  with  the  colouring  sachem,  and 
afterwards  go  through  the  ceremony  o£  her  own 
wedding,  which  was  consummated  that  same  even- 
mg.  The  captain  had  lived  very  happil]|^  with  Uiis 
accomplished  squaw  for  two  years,  during  which 
she  bore  him  a  soxi,  who  is  now  the  repreaentative 
of  his  mother's  tribe ;  but,  at  lengUi,  to  his  un- 
speakable grief,  she  had  died  of  a  fever,  occasioned 


by  eatbg  too  much  raw  bear,  wUch  tlwjhadkilM 
in  a  hunting  excurnon. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  lismahago  was  eketed  adKBi, 
acknowledged  first  warrior  of  the  Badger  tiibe, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  or  epithet  of  Oeaca* 
nastaogarora,  which  signifies  ftaaMe  at  a  weaad; 
but  all  these  advantages  and  honours  he  vs 
obliged  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  being  a- 
changed  for  the  orator  of  the  community,  vbo  bid 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  that  were  is 
alliance  with  the  English.  At  the  peace,  be  fatd 
sold  out  upon  half  pay,  and  was  retaroed  to  Bri- 
tain, with  a  view  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  is  hii 
own  country,  where  he  hoped  to  find  some  reCreat, 
where  his  slender  finanoes  would  affoiid  bim  a 
decent  subsistence.  Such  are  the  oaUinei  of  Mr. 
Lismahago's  history,  to  which  Taludia  i&f  aerwa^ 
mdme  lur  ear; — indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  taka 
with  the  same  charms  that  captivated  the  heart  of 
Desdemona,  who  loved  the  Moor  >^  <Ae  dsa^n  if 
hadpaeeed. 

Tne  description  of  poor  Murphy's  sofferiBgi, 
which  threw  my  sister  liddy  into  a  swoon,  ei- 
tracted  some  sighs  from  the  breast  of  Vn.  Tititij; 
when  she  understood  he  had  been  rendered unfit&r 
marriage,  she  began  to  smt,  andijaculatcd,  **  Jests, 
what  cniel  barbarians !  and  she  made  wry  bta 
at  the  lady's  nuptial  repast ;  but  she  was  eagoij 
curi^  to  know  the  particulars  of  her  marriage 
dress ;  whether  she  wore  high-breasted  staji  or 
boddice,  a  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  lacei  d 
Mechlin  or  minionete— she  supposed,  as  tbej  vm 
connected  with  the  French,  she  used  rattge,  and 
had  her  hair  dressed  in  the  Parisian  faahion.  Tbe 
captain  would  have  declined  giving  a  oategofiol 
explanation  of  all  these  parttralarB,  oibserring,  m 
general,  that  the  Indians  were  too  tenadoos  of  tbcir 
own  customs  to  adopt  the  modes  of  snj  aatioe 
whatsoever.  He  said,  moreover,  that  neitber  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  nor  the  eommeroe  of 
their  countiTv  would  admit  of  those  srtidei  of 
luxury  which  are  deemed  magnificenoe  in  ^an^; 
and  tiiat  they  were  too  virtnous  and  sensible  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  any  fiishion  wbich 
might  help  to  render  them  corrupt  and  effeminite. 

These  observations  served  only  to  inflame  ber 
desire  of  knowing  the  particulars  about  wbicb  fin 
had  inquired ;  and,  with  all  his  evasioo,  be  cooU 
not  help  discovering  the  fiiUowing  cireumstaDcei: 
--that  his  princess  had  neitber  shoes,  stockiagi. 
shift,  nor  any  kind  of  linen ;  that  her  bridal  di« 
consisted  of  a  petticoat  of  led  haixe,  and  a  friog^ 
blanket,  fhstened  about  her  shoulders  with  a  «f- 
per  skewer ;  but  of  ornaments  she  bad  jpt^ 
plenty.  Her  hair  was  curiously  plaited,  and  inter- 
woven with  bobbins  of  human  bone — one  eje-U 
was  painted  green,  and  the  other  yeDow:  the 
cheeks  were  brae,  the  lips  white,  the  teeth  red,  tad 
there  was  a  black  list  drawn  down  the  middle  d 
the  forehead  as  fin*  as  the  tip  of  the  nose;  a  oomie 
of  ^ttdy  parrof  s  feathers  were  stock  tiiroogb  the 
division  of  the  nostrils ;  there  was  a  blue  rtosg'^ 
in  the  chin ;  her  ear-rings  consisted  of  two  ^Btta 
of  hickory,  of  the  sise  and  shape  of  dnmrtieltf; 
her  arms  and  legs  were  adorned  widi  braceletf  d 
wampum;  her  breast  glittered  widi  nosieraiif 
strings  of  glass  beads ;  she  wore  a  caiioas  |Km 
or  pocket,  of  woven  grass,  di^gantly  painted  wu 
vanous  colours;  about  her  neck  was  bnog  b| 
fresh  scalp  of  a  Mohawk  warrior,  whosa  ber  de* 
ceased  lover  had  hitdy  slain  in  batde ;  and,  fiasDr* 
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die  was  anointed  fhim  head  to  foot  with  bear'i 
grease,  wliich  sent  forth  a  most  agreeable  odour. 

One  would  imagine  that  th<ne  paraphenuilia 
would  oot  hawe  been  mnch  admired  by  a  modem 
fine  lady ;  bat  Mrs.  TaUtha  was  reaolwed  to  ap- 
prove or  all  the  captain's  conneziona.  She  wished, 
indeed,  the  sqnaw  had  been  better  provided  wiUi 
linen;  but  ahe  owned  there  was  maeti  taste  and 
fimej  in  her  ornaments;  she  made  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  Madam  Sqmnkinacoosta  was  a 
yoang  lady  of  good  sense  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  good  Christian  at  bottom.  Then 
ihe  asked  whether  his  consort  had  beat  High- 
chorch  or  Low-church,  Presbyterian,  or  Anabap- 
tist, or  had  been  fiiwoared  with  any  glimmering  of 
the  new  light  of  the  gospel  ?  When  he  confessed 
that  she  and  her  whole  nation  were  utter  strangers 
to  the  christian  fiuth,  she  gazed  at  him  with  signs 
of  astonishment;  and  Humphnr  Clinker,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  room,  uttered  a  h<^w  groan. 

After  some  pause,  **  In  the  name  of  God,  Captain 
lismahago,"  cried  she,  **what  religion  do  they 
profess?  ''As  to  religion,  madam,'*  answered  the 
iieatenant,  **  it  is  among  those  Indians  a  matter  of 
peat  simplicity — ^they  never  heard  of  any  aJUanee 
Moetn  ckureh  and  state.  They,  in  general,  worship 
two  contending  principles ;  one  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  source  of  eviL  Hie  common 
people  there,  as  in  other  countries,  run  into  the  ab- 
ivdities  of  superstition;  but  sensible  men  pay 
idoration  to  a  supreme  Being,  who  created  and 
RUtains  the  unirerse."  **  O I  what  pity,"  exclaimed 
the  pious  Tabby,  **  that  some  holy  man  has  not  been 
iasptred  to  go  and  convert  these  poor  heathens  !** 

The  lieutenant  told  her,  that,  while  he  resided 
■mong  them,  two  French  missionaries  arrived,  in 
order  to  convert  them  to  the  catholic  religion ;  but 
vhen  they  talked  of  mysteries  and  revelations, 
thich  they  could  neither  explain  nor  authenticate, 
ind  called  in  the  evidence  <^  miracles  which  they 
^lieved  upon  hearsay ;  when  they  tauffht,  that  the 
Svpreme  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  had  aUowed 
lis  only  Son,  his  own  equal  in  power  and  glory,  to 
inter  the  bowels  of  a  woman,  to  be  bom  as  a  human 
sreatore,  to  be  insulted,  flagellated,  and  even 
!xecated  as  a  malefactor ;  when  they  pretended  to 
'reate  God  himself^  to  swallow,  dig^  revive,  and 
nnltiply  Mm  ad  mfimhtm,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
bar  and  water,  the  Indians  were  shocked  at  the 
mpiety  of  their  presumption.  They  were  examined 
7  the  assembly  of  the  sachems,  who  desired  them 

0  prove  the  divinity  of  their  mission  b^  some 
oiracle.  They  answered,  that  it  was  not  m  their 
tower.  •*  If  you  were  really  sent  by  heaven  for 
nr  conversion,"  said  one  of  the  sachems,  **  yon 
rodd  certainly  have  some  supernatural  endow- 
ments,, at  least  yon  would  have  the  gift  of  tongues, 

1  order  to  explain  your  doctrine  to  the  different 
ations  among  which  you  are  employed ;  but  you 
re  so  ignorant  of  our  language,  that  you  cannot  ex- 
ress  yourselves  even  on  the  most  trifling  subjects." 

In  a  word,  the  assembly  were  convin^d  of  their 
eing  cheats,  and  even  suspected  them  of  being 
>ies.  They  ordered  them  a  bag  of  Indian  com 
piece,  and  appointed  a  guide  to  conduct  them  to 
le  frontiers;  but  the  missionaries  having  more 
!al  than  discretion,  refused  to  quit  the  vineyard, 
hey  persisted  in  sayinji^  mass,  in  preaching,  bap- 
ling,  and  squabbling  with  the  conjurers,  or  priests 
:  the  eonntry,  till  they  had  thrown  the  whole 
anmunity  into  confusion.    Then  the  assembly 


jmoeeditd.  to  try  them  as  impious  imposton,  who 
represented  the  Almighty  as  a  trifling,  weak,  car 
pridous  being,  and  pretended  to  make,  unmake, 
and  reproduce  him  at  pleasure.  They  were,  there- 
fore, convicted  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  and 
condenmed  to  the  stake,  where  they  died  singing 
Solve  regina,  in  a  nurture  of  joy,  for  the  crown  (n 
martjrrdom,  which  they  had  Uius  obtained. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  Lieutenant 
lismahago  dropt  some  hints,  by  which  it  appeared 
he  himsdu  was  a  freethinker.  Our  aunt  seemed  to 
be  startled  at  certain  sarcasms  he  threw  out  against 
ihe  creed  of  Saint  Athanasius.  He  dwelt  much 
upon  the  words,  reamm^  phUoeophsh  and  eoniradwtion 
in  terms — he  bid  defiance  to  the  eternity  of  hell-fire ; 
and  even  threw  such  squibs  at  the  immortelity  of 
the  soul,  as  singed  a  httle  the  whiskers  of  Mn. 
Tkbitha's  faith ;  for,  by  this  time,  she  began  to  look 
upon  Lismahago  as  a  prodigy  ot  learning  and  sa- 
gacity— ^in  short,  he  could  be  no  lonffer  insensible 
to  the  advances  she  made  towards  his  affection ; 
and,  although  there  was  something  repulsive  in  his 
nature,  he  overcame  it  so  fiw  as  to  make  some  return 
to  her  civilities.  Perhaps,  he  thought  it  would  be 
no  bad  scheme,  in  a  superannuated  lieutenant  on 
half-pay,  to  effect  a  conjunction  with  an  old  maid, 
who,  in  all  probability,  had  fortune  enough  to  keejp 
him  easv  and  comfortable  in  the  fag-end  of  Jus 
days.  An  ogling  correspondence  forthwith  com- 
menced between  this  amiable  pair  of  ori^als. 
He  began  to  sweeten  the  natural  acidity  of  his  dis- 
course with  the  treacle  of  compliment  and  com- 
mendation. He  from  time  to  time  offered  her  snufl^ 
of  which  he  himself  took  great  quantities,  and  even 
made  her  a  present  of  a  purse  of  silk  grass,  woven 
by  the  hands  of  the  amiable  Squinkinacoosta,  who 
had  used  it  as  a  shot-pouch  in  her  hunting  expe- 
ditions. 

From  Doncaster  northwards,  all  the  windows  of 
all  the  inns  are  scrawled  with  doffgrel  rh^es,  in 
abuse  of  the  Scotch  nation ;  and  what  surprised  me 
very  much,  I  did  not  perceive  one  line  written  in 
the  way  of  recrimination.  Curious  to  hear  what 
Lismahago  would  say  on  this  subject,  I  pointed  out 
to  him  a  very  scurrilous  epigram  against  hia  country- 
men, which  was  engraved  on  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  parlour  where  we  sat  He  read  it  with  the 
most  starched  composure ;  and  when  I  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  poetry,  **  It  is  vara  terse,  and  vara 
poignant,"  said  he ;  **  but  with  the  help  of  a  wat 
dish-clout,  it  might  be  rendered  more  clear  and 
parspicuous.  I  marvel  much  that  some  modem  wit 
has  not  published  a  collection  of  these  essays  under 
the  titie  of  the  Cflazier*s  TVittmph  over  Saumey  the 
Scot ;— Fm  persuaded  it  would  be  a  vara  agreeable 
offering  to  the  patriots  of  London  and  Westminster." 
When  I  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  natives  of 
Scotland,  who  travel  this  way,  had  not  broke  all 
the  windows  upon  the  road,  ''With  submission," 
replied  the  lieutenant,  **that  were  but  shallow 
policy — ^it  would  only  serve  to  make  the  satire  more 
cutting  and  severe ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  much  better 
to  let  It  stand  in  the  window,  than  have  it  presented 
in  the  reckoning." 

My  uncle's  jaws  began  to  quiver  with  indigna- 
tion. He  said,  the  scribblers  of  such  infamous  stuff 
deserved  to  be  scourged  at  tiie  cart's  tail  for  dis- 
gracing their  country  with  such  monuments  of 
malice  and  stupidity.  **  These  vermin,"  said  he, 
''do  not  consider  that  thev  are  affording  their  fellow- 
subjects,  whom  they  abuse,  continud  matter  of 
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telf-gratulation,  as  well  as  the  means  of  executing 
the  most  manly  vengeance  that  can  be  taken  for 
such  low  illiberal  attacks.  For  my  part,  I  admire 
the  philosophic  forbearance  of  the  Scotch,  as  much 
as  I  despise  the  insolence  of  those  wretched  libellers, 
which  is  akin  to  the  arrogance  of  the  yillage  cock, 
who  never  crows  but  upon  his  own  dunghilL"  The 
captain,  vrith  an  affectation  of  candour,  observed, 
that  men  of  illiberal  minds  were  produced  in  every 
soil ;  that,  in  supposing  those  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  in  general,  he  should  pay  too  great 
a  compliment  to  his  own  country,  which  was  not 
of  conse(^uence  enough  to  attract  the  envy  of  such 
a  flourishmg  and  powerful  people. 

Mrs.  Tabby  broke  forth  again  in  praise  of  his 
moderation,  and  declared  that  Scotland  was  the  soil 
which  produced  every  virtue  under  heaven.  When 
Lismahago  took  his  leave  for  the  night,  she  asked 
her  brother,  if  the  captain  was  not  the  prettiest 
gentleman  be  had  ever  seen;  and  whether  there 
was  not  something  wonderfiilly  engaging  in  his 
aspect?  Mr.  Bramble  having  eyed  her  some  time  in 
silence,  **  Sister,**  said  he,  **  the  lieutenant  is,  for 
aoght  I  know,  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  officer ; 
he  has  a  considerable  share  of  understanding,  and 
a  title  to  more  encoaragement  than  he  seems  to 
have  met  with  in  life ;  but  I  cannot,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  affirm,  that  he  is  the  prettiest  gentle- 
man I  ever  saw;  neither  can  I  mscem  any  en- 
gaging charm  in  his  countenance,  which,  I  vow 
to  God,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard-fiivoured  and 
forbidding.** 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  myself  with 
^ia  North  Briton,  who  is  really  a  cuHosity ;  but  he 
has  been  very  shy  of  my  conversation,  ever  since 
1  laughed  at  his  asserting  that  the  English  tongue 
iras  spoke  with  more  propriety  at  Edinburgh  than 
at  London.  Looking  at  me  with  a  double  squeeze 
of  souring  in  his  aspect,  **  If  the  old  definition  be 
true,**  said  he,  **  that  risibility  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  rational  creature,  the  English 
are  the  most  distinguished  for  rationality  of  any 
people  I  ever  knew.**  I  owned  that  the  EngUsh 
were  easily  struck  with  any  thing  that  appeared 
ludicrous,  and  apt  to  laugh  accordingly ;  but  it  did 
not  follow,  that,  because  tiiey  were  more  given  to 
laughter,  they  had  more  rationality  than  their 
neighbours.  I  said,  such  an  inference  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  Scotch,  who  were  by  no  means  de- 
fective in  rationality,  though  generally  supposed 
little  subject  to  the  impressions  of  humour. 

The  captain  answered,  that  this  supposition  must 
have  been  deduced  either  from  their  conversation 
or  their  compositions,  of  which  tiie  English  could 
not  possibly  judge  with  precision,  as  they  did  not 
understand  the  dialect  used  by  the  Scots  in  com- 
mon discourse,  as  well  as  in  their  works  of  humour. 
When  I  desired  to  know  what  those  works  of  hu- 
mour were,  he  mentioned  a  considerable  number  of 
Eieces,  which  he  insisted  were  equal  in  point  of 
umour  to  any  thing  extant  in  any  language  dead 
or  hving.  He,  in  particular,  recommended  a  col- 
lection of  detached  poems,  in  two  small  volumes, 
entitled.  The  Evergreen,  and  the  works  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  which  I  intend  to  provide  myself  with  at 
Edinburgh.  He  observed,  that  a  North  Briton  is 
seen  to  a  disadvantage  in  an  English  company,  be- 
cause he  speaks  in  a  dialect  that  tiiey  canH  relish, 
and  in  a  phraseology  which  they  don't  understand. 
He,  therefore  finds  himself  under  a  restraint,  which 
it  a  great  enemy  to  wit  and  humour.    These  are 


fitculties  which  never  appear  in  ftitt  lustre,  bat  wki 
the  mind  is  perfectly  at  ease,  and,  as  an  ezeeOoi 
writer  says,  enjoys  her  e&ow^room. 

He  proceeded  to  explain  this  assertion,  thtt  the 
English  language  was  spoken  with  greater  proprietj 
at  Edinburgh  than  in  London.  He  sud,  vhit  vc 
generally  called  the  Scottish  dialect,  was,  in  &ct, 
true,  genuine,  old  En^^h,  with  a  mixtare  of  sooe 
Frendi  terms  and  idioms,  adopted  in  a  long  inter* 
course  betwixt  the  French  and  Scotch  oatiaDt; 
that  the  modem  English,  from  affectation  and  falae 
refinement,  had  weakened,  and  even  comipied  tbeir 
language,  by  throwinji^  out  the  guttnial  sounds,  il- 
tering  the  pronunciation  and  the  cpiantitj,  snd  dii- 
using  many  words  and  terms  of  peat  sigmticnet. 
In  consequence  of  these  innovations,  the  woib  of 
our  best  poets,  such  as  Chancer,  Spenser,  and  eta 
Shakspeare,  were  become,  in  man^  parts,  nniste!- 
ligible  to  the  natives  of  South  Britau ;  wbenas  tbe 
Scots,  who  retain  the  ancient  language,  undentud 
them  without  the  help  of  a  glossary.  ''For  in- 
stance," said  he,  ''how  have  your  comnaititDn 
been  punled  by  the  fbUowing  expressioo  m  tbe 
TempeH — Ht^s  gende,  amd  noi  fearful;  as  if  it  «s> 
paralogism  to  say,  that,  being  gende,  be  mmt  i 
course  be  ccwageous;  but  the  truth  is,  one  of  dtc 
original  meanings,  if  not  the  sole  meaning  of  ^ 
WQ^  was,  iio62e,  high-minded;  and  to  this  dar,  i 
Soots  woman,  in  the  sitoation  of  the  yoong  bdj  3 
the  Tempett,  would  express  herself  nearlr  in  tb« 
same  terms — ^Don*t  provoke  hun ;  for  bong  ^ati^ 
that  is  higk-qnriUd,  he  won't  tamely  bear  an  insuL 
Spenser,  in  the  very  fiirst  stanxa  of  his  Fury 
Queene,  says, — 

A  gtnOe  knight  wm  pricUnf  00  the  pbdn ; 
which  knight,  fiir  fh>m  being  tame  and  feaifbl,  w 
so  stout,  t£«t 

Nothing  did  he  dread,  hnt  ever  wn  jrdnd. 

To  prove  that  we  had  impaired  the  energy  (f 
our  language  by  false  refinement,  he  mention^  tbe 
following  words,  which,  though  widely  diffierent  ia 
signification,  are  pronounced  exacUy  in  the  suk 
manner — wright,  write;  right,  rUe;  but,  among  tbe 
Scotch,  these  words  areas  different  in  pronimciitica 
as  they  are  in  meaning  and  ordiography ;  and  tbii 
is  the  case  with  many  others  which  he  mentrowd 
by  way  of  illustration.  He  moreover  took  notice. 
that  we  had  (for  what  reason  he  could  nerer  ionV 
altered  the  sound  of  our  vowels  from  that  vbic^s 
retained  by  all  the  nations  in  Europe ;  an  altenoa 
which  rendered  the  language  extremely  diifieckto 
foreigners,  and  made  it  almost  impracticable  to  lir 
down  general  rules  for  orthography  and  prose* 
elation.  Besides,  the  vowels  were  no  longer  sia!F>« 
sounds  in  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  vho  ^ 
noimced  both  t  and  a  as  diphthongs.  Flnalij,^ 
affirmed,  that  we  mumbled  our  spe^  with  oar  lips 
and  teeth,  and  ran  the  words  together  witbootpan* 
or  distinction,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  foreigi^> 
though  he  understood  English  tolerabljr  well,  **> 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  ScoAchmio  ^ 
explain  what  a  native  of  ^gland  had  aid  in  ^ 
own  language. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  was  confirmtd  by  >tf| 
Bramble  fit>m  his  own  experience ;  bat  he  ^'^^^^'^ 
for  it  on  another  principle.  He  said,  the  saise  co> 
servation  would  hold  in  aU  languages ;  thst  a  Svdi 
talking  French  was  more  easily  understood  ^0j 
Parisian  by  a  foreigner  who  had  not  made  bav 
master  of  the  langua^ ;  becaose  entrj  langsir 
had  its  peculiar  recitative,  and  it  woqM  alvaT>>^ 
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qiire  more  paint,  attentioii,  and  practice,  to  acquire 
both  the  vorda  and  the  mnaic,  than  to  learn  the 
words  onlj ;  and  yet  no  body  woald  deny,  that  the 
one  was  imperfect  without  the  other ;  he,  there- 
fore, apprehended  that  the  Scotchman  and  the  Swiss 
were  better  understood  by  learners,  because  they 
ipoke  the  words  only,  without  the  music,  which 
they  could  not  rehearse.  One  would  imagine  this 
eheck  might  have  damped  the  North  Briton ;  but 
it  served  only  to  agitate  his  humour  for  disputation. 
He  said,  if  every  nation  had  its  own  recitative  or 
music,  the  Scotch  had  theirs,  and  the  Scotchman, 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  the  cadence  of  the 
English,  would  naturally  use  his  own  in  spmking 
their  language ;  therefore,  if  he  was  better  under- 
stood than  the  native,  his  recitative  must  be  more 
intelli^blethan  that  df  the  English ;  of  consequence 
the  dialect  of  the  Scotch  had  an  advantage  over 
that  of  their  fellow-Bubjects,  and  this  was  another 
ftrong  presumption  that  the  modem  EnffUsh  had 
corrupted  their  language  in  the  article  of  pronun- 
ciation. 

The  lieutenant  was,  by  this  time,  become  so 
polemical,  that  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 
oat  flew  a  paradox,  which  he  maintained  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  altercation ;  but  all  his  paradoxes 
savoured  strongly  of  a  partiality  for  his  own  coun- 
trj.  He  undertook  to  prove  that  poverty  was  a 
blessing  to  a  nation  ;  that  oatmeal  iru  preferable  to 
wheat  flow;  and  that  the  worship  of  Cloacina,  in 
temples  which  admitted  both  sexes,  and  every  rank 
of  votaries  promiscuously,  was  a  filthy  species  of 
idolatry  that  outraged  every  idea  of  delicacy  and 
decorum.  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  his  broach- 
ing these  doctrines,  as  at  the  arguments,  equally 
whimsical  and  ingenious,  which  he  adduced  in 
support  of  them. 

In  fine.  Lieutenant  Lismahago  is  a  cnriosi^ 
which  I  have  not  yet  sufficiency  perused;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  be  sorry  when  we  lose  his  com- 
pany, though,  God  knows,  there  is  nothing  very 
amiable  in  his  manner  or  disposition,    ^s  he  goes 
directly  to  the  south-west  division  of  Scotland,  and  i 
we  proceed  in  the  road  to  Berwick,  we  shall  part  j 
to-morrow  at  a  place  called  Feltonbridge ;  and,  I  I 
dare  say,  this  separation  will  be  very  grievous  to  ' 
oar  aunt  Mrs.  Tabitha,  unless  she  has  received 
some  flattering  assurance  of  his  meeting  her  again. 
If  I  fiul  in  my  purpose  of  entertaining^  you  with 
these  unimportant  occurrences,  they  wiU  at  least 
serve  as  exercises  of  patience,  for  which  you  are 
indebted  to  Yours  always, 

Mcnpetli,  Jalj  IS.  J.  MELFORD. 

To  Db.  Lewis. 
Dear  Doctor, — ^I  have  now  reached  the  northern 
extremity  of  England,  and  see,  close  to  my  chamber 
window,  the  Tweed  gliding  through  the  arches  of 
that  bridge  which  connects  this  suburb  to  the  town 
of  Berwick.  Yorkdiire  you  have  seen,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  say  nothing  of  that  opulent  province. 
The  city  of  Ihurham  appears  like  a  confused  heap 
of  stones  and  brick,  accumuUited  so  as  to  cover  a 
mountain,  round  which  a  river  winds  its  brawling 
course.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  dark, 
and  unpleasant,  and  many  of  them  almost  impassa- 
ble in  c<>nsequence  of  their  declivity.  The  cathedral 
is  a  huge  gloomy  pile ;  but  the  derey  are  well 
lodged.  The  bishop  lives  in  a  ^ncely  manner — 
the  golden  prebends  keep  plentiful  tables — and  I 
am  told  thm  is  some  good  sociable  company  in 


the  place;  but  the  country,  when  viewed  from  the 
top  of  Gateshead  Fell,  which  extends  to  Newcastle, 
exhibits  the  highest  scene  of  cultivation  that  ever 
I  beheld.  As  for  Newcastle,  it  lies  mostly  in  a 
bottom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  makes  an 
appearance  still  more  disagreeable  than  that  of 
Durham ;  but  it  is  rendered  populous  and  rich  by 
industry  and  commerce ;  and  the  country  lying  on 
both  sides  the  river,  above  the  town,  yields  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  agriculture  and  plantation. 
Morpeth  and  Alnwick  are  neat  pretty  towns,  and 
this  last  is  famous  for  the  castie  which  has  belonged 
so  many  ages  to  the  noble  house  of  Percy,  Earls  of 
Northumberland.  It  is,  doubUess,  a  large  edifice, 
containinga  great  number  of  apartments,  and  stands 
in  a  commanding  situation ;  but  the  strength  of  it 
seems  to  have  consisted  not  so  much  in  its  site,  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  fortified,  as  in  the  valour 
of  its  defendants. 

Our  adventures,  since  we  left  Scarborough,  are 
scarce  worth  reciting ;  and  vet  I  must  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  sister  Tabby's  progress  in  hus- 
band-hunting. After  her  disappomtments  at  Bath 
and  London,  she  had  actually  begun  to  practise 
upon  a  certain  adventurer,  who  was  in  fkct  a  high 
wayman  by  profession ;  but  he  had  been  used  to 
snares  much  more  dangerous  than  any  she  could 
lay,  and  escaped  accordmgly.  Then  she  opened 
her  batteries  upon  an  old  weather-beaten  Scotch 
lieutenant,  called  lismahago,  who  joined  us  at  Dur- 
ham, and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  sinj^ular  per- 
sonages I  ever  encountered.  His  manner  u  as  harsh 
as  his  countenance ;  but  his  peculiar  turn  of  think- 
ing, and  his  pack  of  knowledge,  made  up  of  the 
remnants '^rarities,  rendered  his  conversation  de- 
sirable, in  spite  of  his  pedantry  and  ungracious 
address.  I  have  often  met  with  a  crab-apple  in  a 
hedge,  which  I  have  been  tempted  to  eat  for  its 
flavunr,  ^ven  while  I  was  dis^tedby  its  austerity. 
The  spirit  of  contradiction  is  naturally  so  strong 
in  Lismahago,  that  I  believe  in  my  conscience  he 
has  rummaged,  and  read,  and  studied  with  inde- 
fatigable attention,  io  order  to  qualify  himself  to 
refute  established  maxims,  and  thus  raise  trophies 
for  the  ^tification  of  polemical  pride.  Such  is 
the  aspen^  of  his  self-conceit,  that  he  will  not  even 
acquiesce  in  a  transient  compliment  made  to  his 
own  individual  in  particular,  or  to  his  country  in 
general. 

When  I  observed  that  he  must  have  read  a  vast 
number  of  books  to  be  able  to  discourse  on  such  a 
variety  of  subjects,  he  declared  he  had  read  litUe  or 
nothing,  and  asked  how  he  should  find  books  among 
the  woods  of  America,  where  he  had  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life.  My  nephew  remarking, 
that  the  Scotch  in  general  were  famous  for  their 
learning,  he  denied  Sie  imputation,  and  defied  him 
to  prove  it  fh>m  their  works.  **  The  Scotch,"  said 
he,  **  have  a  slight  tincture  of  letters,  with  which 
they  make  a  pwade  among  people  who  are  more 
illiterate  than  themselves ;  but  they  may  be  said 
to  float  on  the  surface  of  science,  and  tiiey  have 
made  very  small  advances  in  the  useful  arts.  "At 
least,"  cried  Tabby,  **aU  the  world  allows  that  the 
Scotch  behaved  gloriously  in  fighting  and  conquer- 
ing the  savages  of  America.*'  "  I  can  assure  you, 
madam,  you  have  been  misinformed,"  replied  the 
lieutenant;  *'in  that  continent  the  Scotch  did  no- 
thing more  than  their  duty,  nor  was  there  one 
corps  in  his  Migesty's  service  that  distinguished 
itself  more  than  another.    Those  who  affected  Io 
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extol  the  Sooteb  fbr  superior  merit»  were  no  friendB 
to  that  DsdoD.* 

ThoDgb  he  himself  made  fiee  with  his  eomitry- 
meo,  he  would  not  suffer  any  other  person  to  glance 
a  sarcasm  at  them  with  unpnnitj.  One  of  the 
company  chancing  to  mention  Lord  B — *b  inglorious 
peace,  the  lieutenant  immediately  took  up  the 
cudgels  in  his  lordship's  fitvour,  and  argued  rery 
strenuously  to  prore  that  it  was  the  most  honour- 
able and  adyantageous  peace  that  England  had  erer 
made  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Nay, 
between  friends,  he  offered  such  reasons  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  was  really  confounded,  if  not  convinced. 
He  would  not  allowthat  the  Scotch  abounded  abore 
their  proportion  in  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  that  the  English  had  any  reason  to  say  his 
countrymen  had  met  with  extraordinary  encourage- 
m<mt  in  the  serrice.  **  When  a  South  and  NorUi 
Britain,"  said  he,  ''are  competitorsforaplaoeorcom- 
mission,  which  is  in  the  disposal  of  an  English  mini- 
ster or  an  English  genend,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  prdbrenoe  would  not  be  given  to 
the  native  of  England,  who  has  so  many  advantages 
over  his  rival  First  and  foremost,  he  has  in  his 
£ivour  that  laudable  partiality,  which  Mr.  Addison 
says  never  fails  to  cleave  to  the  heart  of  an  Englidi- 
man ;  secondly,  he  has  more  powerftd  connexions, 
and  a  greater  share  of  parliamentary  interest,  by 
which  those  contests  are  generally  decided;  and, 
lastly,  he  has  a  greater  command  of  money  to 
smooth  the  way  to  his  success.  For  my  own  part," 
said  he,  **  I  know  no  Scotch  officer  who  has  risen  in 
the  army  above  the  rank  of  a  subahera,  without  pur- 
chasing every  degree  of  preferment  eitiber  with 
money  or  recruits ;  but  I  know  many  gentlemen  of 
that  country,  who,  for  want  of  money  and  interest, 
have  srown  grey  in  the  rank  of  lieutenants ;  whereas 
very  few  instances  of  this  ill  fortune  are  to  be  found 
among  the  natives  of  South  Britain.  Not  that  I 
would  insinuate  that  my  countrymen  have  the  least 
reason  to  complain.  Freferment  in  the  service, 
like  success  in  any  other  branch  of  traffic,  will 
naturally  fiivour  those  who  have  the  greatest  stock 
of  cash  and  credit,  merit  and  capacity  bemg  sup- 
posed equal  on  all  sides." 

But  the  most  haidy  of  all  this  original's  positions 
were  these: — ^That  commerce  would,  sooner  or 
later,  prove  the  ruin  of  every  nation,  where  it 
flourishes  to  any  extent— that  the  parliament  was  the 
rotten  part  of  the  British  constitution— that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  a  national  evil— and  that 
the  boasted  institution  of  juries,  as  managed  in 
England,  was  productive  of  shamefbl  peijury  and 
flagrant  injustice.  He  observed,  that  traffic  was  an 
enemy  to  all  the  liberal  passions  of  the  soul,  founded 
on  the  thirst  of  lucre,  a  sordid  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
He  affirmed,  the  nature  of  commerce  was  such,  that 
it  could  not  be  fixed  or  perpetuated,  but,  having 
flowed  to  a  certain  height,  would  immediately  begin 
to  ebb^  and  so  continue  till  the  channels  should  be 
left  alinost  dry ;  but  there  was  no  instance  of  the 
tide's  rising  a  second  time  to  any  considerable  in- 
flux in  the  same  nation.  Meanwhile,  the  sudden 
affluence  occasioned  bv  trade,  forced  open  all  the 
sluices  of  luxury,  and  overflowed  the  land  with 
every  species  of  profligacy  and  corruption ;  a  totel 
depravity  of  manners  would  ensue,  and  this  must  be 
attended  with  bunkruptcy  and  ruin.  He  observed 
at  the  parliament,  that  the  practice  of  buyins 
boMM|^  and  canvassing  for  votes,  was  an  avowed 


S3rstem  of  venality,  already  established  oo  tte 
OT  principle,  integrity,  mith,  and  good  order;  b 
consequence  of  which,  the  elected,  and  the  deetor, 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  were 
equaUy  and  universally  contaminated  md  cor> 
rupted.  He  affirmed,  that  of  a  parHament  tbm 
constituted,  the  crown  would  alwa^  hare  infloeoee 
enough  to  secure  a  great  m^ofity  m  its  depeodeDee, 
hwn  the  great  number  of  posts,  piaees,  and  peosioBs, 
it  had  to  bestow;  that  such  a  pailianent  would,  ii 
it  had  already  done,  tengthen  the  term  of  its  sitdag 
and  authority,  whenever  the  prinee  sfaoold  think  it 
for  his  interest  to  continue  the  representatives;  fbr. 
without  doubt,  the^  had  &e  same  right  to  pntiact 
their  anthority  <td  m/EatraiM,  as  they  nad  to  extend 
it  fhmi  three  to  seven  yean.  With  a  pariiaBiC9t» 
therefore,  dependent  upon  the  crown,  devolad  to  the 
prince,  and  supported  by  a  standing  army,  garbled 
and  modelled  for  the  purpose,  any  king  of  "Rngfaiwi 
may,  and  probably  some  ambitions  luneieign  wifl, 
totally  overthrow  all  the  bulwiika  of  tiie  oonstitB- 
tion ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  prince  of  s 
high  spirit  will  tamely  submit  to  be  thwarted  in 
all  his  measures,  abused  and  insulted  by  apt^mlac* 
of  unbridled  ferocity,  when  he  haa  it  in  his  power 
to  crush  all  oppontion  under  his  feet  with  the  con- 
currence  of  the  legislature.  He  said,  he  should 
always  conrider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  a  na- 
tional evil,  while  it  enabled  the  vilest  reptile  to  soil 
the  lustre  of  the  most  shining  merit,  and  f^imidi  tin 
most  infkmous  incendiary  with  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing the  peaces  and  destroying  the  good  order  of 
the  conamunity.  He  owned,  however,  that,  under 
due  restrictions,  it  would  be  a  valnidtle  priyil^; 
but  afllrmed,  that,  at  present,  there  waa  no  law  ia 
Bnglandsufficientto  restrain  it  within  proper  boondi. 

With  respect  to  juries  he  expressed  luniself  to 
this  effect  ^--Juries  are  generally  compoeed  of  illi- 
terate plebeians,  apt  to  be  mistaken,  easily  mided, 
and  open  to  sinister  influence ;  lor  if  either  of  the 
parties  to  be  tried  can  gain  over  one  of  the  twehe 
jurors,  he  has  secured  ue  verdict  in  his  &voiir ;  the 
juryman  thus  brought  over,  will,  in  de^te  of  all 
evidence  and  conviction,  gezicrally  hold  out  till  hii 
fellows  are  fatigued,  and  harwssed,  and  starved  into 
concurrence ;  in  which  case  the  verdict  is  mjatf, 
and  the  jurors  are  all  peijured ; — bntcascswill  oAes 
occur  when  the  jurors  are  really  divided  in  opimon, 
and  each  side  is  convinced  in  opposition  to  ^ 
other ;  but  no  verdict  will  be  received  imlcss  they 
are  unanimous,  and  they  are  all  bound,  not  only  in 
conscience,  but  by  oath,  to  judge  and  dedare  ac- 
cording to  their  conviction.  What  then  will  be  the 
consequence?  They  must  either  starve  in  com- 
pany, or  one  side  must  sacrifioe  their  conscience  to 
their  convenience,  and  join,  in  a  verdict  which  thej 
believe  to  be  fidae.  This  abnrdity  is  avoided  in 
Sweden,  where  a  bare  majority  is  suffident ;  and  ia 
Scotland,  where  two-third^  of  the  jury  are  required 
to  concur  in  the  verdict 

Ton  must  not  imagine  that  all  these  dedocti  as 
were  made  on  his  part,  without  coQtndktion  oa 
mine.  No — ^the  troth  is,  I  found  myself  piqued  ia 
point  of  honour,  at  his  pretending  to  be  so  mack 
wiser  than  his  neighbours — ^I  questioned  all  his 
assertions,  started  innumerable  ^^ectieos^  aigneu 
and  wrangled  with  uncommon  persevcnoioe,  and 
grew  very  warm,  and  even  violent  in  the  debate. 
Sometimes  he  was  puixled,  and  once  or  twice.  I 
think,  fldriy  refb^ed;  but  from  those  fidls  he  rosr 

•  A  migtoks-<i  mi^ty  to  luadwit  to  Btetltt  . 
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gain,  like  AntaBos,  with  redoubled  Tigonr,  till  at 
engtfa  I  was  tired,  ezhansted,  and  reallY  did  not 
BOW  how  to  proc^d,  when  luckily  he  dropped  a 
lint,  by  whicii  he  discovered  he  had  been  bred 
D  the  law;  a  con£»8ion  which  enabled  me  to  retire 
ram  the  ^Uspnte  with  a  good  grace,  as  it  could  not 
«  sapposed  that  a  man  like  me,  who  had  been 
ffed  to  nothings  should  be  able  to  cope  with  a 
reteran  in  his  own  profession.  I  belieye,  however, 
bst  1  shall  for  some  time  continoe  to  chew  the  cod 
{  reflection  upon  many  observations  which  this 
fiiginsl  discharged. 

Whether  our  sister  Tabby  was  really  struck  with 
OS  conversation,  or  is  resolved  to  throw  at  every- 
hing  she  meets  in  the  shape  of  a  man  till  she  can 
itten  the  matrimonial  noose,  certain  it  is,  she  has 
iken  desperate  strides  towards  the  affection  of 
uismahago,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  met  her 
itif  way,  though  he  does  not  seem  altogether  in- 
eimble  to  her  civilities.  She  insinuated  more  than 
face,  how  happy  we  should  be  to  have  his  company 
hioagh  that  part  oS  Scotland  which  we  proposed 
0  Tisit,  till  at  length  he  plainly  told  us,  that  his 
tad  was  totally  different  firom  that  which  we  in- 
eoded  to  take;  that,  for  his  part,  his  company 
nmld  beof  very  little  service  to  us  in  our  progress, 
i  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
rhich  he  bad  left  in  his  early  youth ;  consequently, 
le  coald  neither  direct  us  in  our  inquiries,  nor  in- 
rodnee  as  to  any  fiunily  of  distinction.  He  said 
ie  was  stimulated  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  re- 
risit  the  paUrmu  lor,  or  patria  domuSf  though  he 
xpected  little  satis&ction,  inasmuch  as  he  under- 
tmid  that  his  nephew,  the  present  possessor,  was 
At  ill  qualified  tosupport  the  honour  of  the  &inily. 
9e  assured  jo,  however,  as  we  designed  to  return 
tj  the  west  road,  that  he  would  watch  our  motions, 
uid  endeavour  to  pay  his  respects  to  us  at  Dumfries. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  leave  of  us  at  a  place  half 
^betwixt  Morpeth  and  Aluwick,  and  pranced 
iva J  in  great  state,  mounted  on  a  tall,  meagre, 
iv-boned,  shambling  grey  gelding,  without  e'er  a 
Doth  in  his  head,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  rider ; 
ind,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  two  was  so  pic- 
vesqoe,  that  I  would  give  twenty  guineas  to  have 
^  tolerably  represented  on  canvass. 

Nortfanmb^land  is  a  fine  county,  extending  to 
^  Tweed,  which  is  a  pleasant  peroral  stream ; 
^  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
^lidi  side  of  that  river  is  neither  so  well  cultivated 
lor  so  populous  as  the  other.  The  fkrms  are  thinly 
icsttered,  the  lands  unenclosed,  and  soarce  a  gen- 
'Icman's  seat  is  to  be  seen  in  some  miles  from  the 
leveed ;  whereas  the  Scots  are  advanced  in  crowds 
^  the  ?ery  brink  of  the  river,  so  that  you  may 
^on  above  thirty  good  houses  in  the  compass  of 
i  few  miles,  belongmg  to  proprietors  whose  anoes- 
^  had  fortified  castles  m  the  same  situations,  a 
2>Kiiinstance  that  shows  what  dangerous  neighbours 
^  Seotch  must  have  formerly  been  to  the  northern 
KooQties  of  En^hmd. 

Oar  domestic  economy  continues  on  the  old 
»>otuig.  My  sister  Tabby  still  adheres  to  Method- 
an,  ud  had  the  benefit  of  a  sermon  at  Wesley's 
Dieting  in  Newcastle ;  but  I  believe  the  passion  of 
ove  has  in  some  measure  abated  the  Mrvour  ot 
kfc6oiL,  both  in  her  and  ha  woman  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
tt^ont  whose  good  graces  there  has  been  a  violent 
Booteat  betwixt  my  nephew's  valet,  Mr.  Dutton,  and 
>g  mso,  Humphry  Clinker.  Jerry  has  been 
QMii^  to  mterpose  his  authority  to  keep  the  peace. 


and  to  him  I  have  left  the  discussion  of  that  ii 
portant  afiair,  which  had  like  to  have  kindled  toe 
flames  of  discord  in  the  fiunily  o^  yours  always, 
Tweedmoa^  July  15.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Sir  Watsin  Fhiijjps,  Bart  at  Oxon, 
Deab  Wat, — In  my  two  last  you  had  so  much 
of  lismahago,  that  I  suppose  you  are  glad  he  is 
gone  off  the  stage  for  the  present  I  must  now 
descend  to  domestic  occurrences.  Love,  it  seems, 
is  resolved  to  assert  his  dominion  over  all  the 
fomales  of  our  fiunily.  After  having  practised 
upon  poor  laddy's  heart,  and  played  strange  vagaries 
wiih.  our  aunt  Mrs.  Tabitha,  he  began  to  run  riot 
in  ttie  affections  of  her  woman,  Mrs.  Winifred 
Jenkins,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  our  memoirs. 
Nature  intended  Jenkins  for  something  very 
different  fix>m  the  character  of  the  mistress,  yet 
custom  and  habit  have  effected  a  wonderful 
resemblance  betwixt  them  in  many  particulars. 
Win,  to  be  sure,  is  much  youn^r,  and  more 
agreeable  in  her  person;  she  is  hkewise  tender^ 
hearted  and  benevolent,  qualities  for  which  her 
mistress  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  no  more  than 
she  is  for  being  of  a  timorous  dispootion,  and  much 
subject  to  fits  <?  the  mother,  which  are  the  infirmities 
of  Win's  constitution ;  but  then  she  seems  to  have 
adopted  Mrs.  Tabby's  manner  with  her  cast  clothes. 
She  dresses  and  endeavours  to  look  like  her  mia- 
tress,  although  her  own  looks  are  much  more  en- 
gaging. She  enters  into  her  schemes  of  economy, 
learns  her  phrases,  repeats  her  remarks,  imitates 
her  style  in  scolding  tiie  inferior  servants,  and, 
finally,  subscribes  implicitly  to  her  system  of  devo- 
tion. This,  indeed,  she  found  the  more  agreeable, 
as  it  was  in  a  great  measure  introduced  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ministry  of  Clinker,  with  whose 
personal  merit  she  seems  to  have  been  struck  ever 
since  he  exhibited  the  pattern  of  his  naked  skin  at 
Marlborough. 

Nevertheless,  though  Humphrv  had  this  double 
hank  upon  her  inclinations,  ana  exerted  all  his 
power  to  maintain  the  conquest  he  had  made,  he 
found  it  impossiUe  to  guard  it  on  the  side  of  vanity, 
where  poor  Win  was  as  frail  as  any  female  in  the 
kingdom.  In  short,  my  rascal  Dutton  professed 
himself  her  admirer,  and  b^  dint  of  his  outlandish 
qualifications,  threw  his  nval  Clinker  out  of  the 
saddle  of  her  heart  Humphry  may  be  compared 
to  an  Englidi  pudding,  composed  of  good  wholesome 
flower  and  suet,  and  Dutton  to  a  syllabub  or  iced 
fi^oth,  which,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  has 
nothing  soUd  or  substantiaL  The  traitor  not  only 
daxsled  her  with  his  second-hand  finery,  but  he 
fiiwned,  and  flattered,  and  cringed ;  he  taught  her 
to  take  rappee,  and  presented  her  with  a  snuff-box 
of  papier  machi ;  he  supplied  her  with  a  powder 
for  her  teeth ;  he  mended  her  complexion,  and  he 
drewed  her  hair  in  the  Paris  tSashion ;  he  undertook 
to  be  her  French  master  and  her  dancing  master, 
as  well  as  friseur,  and  thus  imperceptibly  wound 
himself  into  her  good  graces.  Clinker  perceived 
the  progress  he  lad  m»le,  and  repined  m  secret 
He  attempted  to  open  her  eyes  in  the  way  of  ex- 
hortation, and,  finding  it  produced  no  effect,  had 
recourse  to  prayer.  At  Newcastle,  while  be  at- 
tended Mrs.  Tabby  to  the  Methodist  meeting,  his 
rival  accmnpanied  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  the  play.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  silk  coat,  made  at  Parisfor  his 
Humer  master,  with  a  tawdry  waistcoat  of  tarnished 
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brocade ;  he  wore  his  hair  in  a  great  hag,  with  a 
huge  solitaire,  and  a  long  sword  dangled  fh>m  his 
thigh.  The  lady  was  afi  of  a  flatter  with  fided 
lutestring,  wash^  gaiue,  and  ribhons  three  times 
refreshed  bat  she  was  most  remarkable  for  the 
fHssure  of  her  head,  which  rose,  Uke  a  pyramid, 
seven  inches  above  the  scalp,  and  her  face  was 
primed  and  patched  from  the  chin  np  to  the  eyes ; 
nay,  the  gallant  himself  had  spared  neither  red  nor 
white  in  improving  the  nature  of  his  own  com- 
plexion. In  this  attire,  they  walked  together 
through  the  high  street  to  the  theatre,  and  as  they 
passed  for  players,  ready  dressed  for  acting,  they 
reached  it  unmolested;  but  as  it  was  stiB  light 
when  the^  returned,  and  by  that  time  the  people 
had  got  mformation  of  their  real  character  and 
condition,  they  hissed  and  hooted  all  the  way,  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  was  all  bespattered  with  dirt,  as  well 
as  insulted  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  painted 
Jezabd,  so  that  her  fright  and  mortification  threw 
her  into  an  hysteric  fit  the  moment  she  came  home. 

Clinker  was  so  incensed  at  Dutton,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  cause  of  her  disgrace,  that  he  up- 
braided him  severely  for  having  turned  the  poor 
young  woman's  brain.  The  other  affected  to  treat 
him  with  contempt;  and,  mistaking  his  forbearance 
foi  want  of  courage,  threatened  to  horsewhip  him 
into  good  manners.  Humphry  then  came  to  me, 
humbly  begginff  I  would  give  him  leave  to  chastise 
my  servant  for  nis  insolence.  "  He  has  challenged 
me  to  fight  him  at  sword's  point,"  said  he,  ''but  I 
might  as  well  challenge  him  to  make  a  horseshoe 
or  a  ploughiron,  for  I  know  no  more  of  the  one 
than  he  does  ot  the  other.  Besides,  It  does  not 
become  servants  to  use  those  weapons,  or  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  gentlemen  to  kill  one  another, 
when  they  fidl  out;  moreover,  I  would  not  have 
his  blood  upon  my  conscience  for  ten  thousand 
times  the  profit  or  satis&ction  I  should  get  by  his 
death ;  but  if  your  honour  won't  be  angry,  FU  en- 
gage to  gee  'en  a  good  drubbing,  that,  mayhap,  will 
do  'en  service,  and  111  take  care  it  diall  do  en  no 
harm."  I  said,  I  had  no  objection  to  what  he  pro- 
posed, provided  he  could  manage  matters  so  as  not 
to  be  found  the  aggressor,  in  case  Dutton  should 
prosecute  him  for  an  assault  and  battery. 

Thus  licensed,  he  retired ;  and  that  same  evening 
easily  provoked  his  rival  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
which  Clinker  returned  with  such  interest,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  cidl  for  quarter,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  exact  severe  and  bloody 
satis&ction  the  moment  we  should  pass  the  Border, 
when  he  could  run  him  through  the  body  without 
fear  of  the  consequence.  This  scene  passed  in  pre- 
sence of  lieutenant  lismahago,  who  encouraged 
Clinker  to  hazard  a  thrust  of  cold  iron  with  his  an- 
tagonist **  Cold  iron,"  cried  Humphry,  "  I  shall 
never  use  against  the  life  of  an^  human  creature ; 
but  I  am  so  fiir  from  being  afraid  of  his  cold  iron, 
that  I  shall  use  nothing  in  my  defence  but  a  good 
cudgel,  which  shaU  always  be  at  his  service."  In 
the  mean  time  the  fiur  cause  of  this  contest,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jenkins,  seemed  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion, and  Mr.  Clinker  acted  much  on  the  reserve, 
though  he  did  not  presqpie  to  find  fiiult  with  her 
conduct 

The  dispute  between  the  two  rivals  was  soon 
brought  to  a  very  unexpected  issue.  Among  our 
fellow-lodgers  at  Berwick,  was  a  couple  from  Lon- 
don, bonnd  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  voyage  of  matri- 
B'Kij.    The  female  was  the  daughter  and  heiress 


of  a  pawnbroker  deceased,  who  had  giTen  her  |0i^ 
dians  the  slip,  and  put  herself  under  the  toitioB  rf 
a  tall  Hibernian,  who  had  conducted  her  thmftrio 
quest  of  a  clergyman  to  unite  them  in  nurria^ 
without  the  formalities  required  by  the  law  <a  E^- 
land.  I  know  not  how  the  lover  had  behaved  oa 
the  road,  so  as  to  decline  in  the  Ikvoor  of  his  ins* 
morata ;  but,  in  all  probability,  Dutton  perceiTd  i 
coldness  on  her  side,  which  encouraged  him  to 
whisper,  it  was  a  pity  she  should  have  cast  her  af- 
fections upon  a  tailor,  which  he  aflirmed  the  Insb* 
man  to  be.  This  discovery  completed  her  disgnsi 
of  which  my  man  taking  the  advantage,  begu  to 
recommend  himself  to  her  good  graces ;  ud  tbe 
smooth-tongued  rascal  found  no  diffienlty  to  iss- 
nuate  himself  into  the  place  of  her  heart  fraia 
which  the  other  had  been  discarded.  Thdr  reso- 
lution was  immediately  taken;  in  the  monisg 
before  day,  while  poor  Teagne  lay  snoring  a-bei 
his  indefatigable  rival  ordered  a  post-chaise,  aod  set 
out  with  the  lady  for  Coldstream,  a  Hew  mile  sp 
the  Tweed,  where  there  was  a  parson  who  dealt  a 
this  branch  of  commerce,  and  there  they  vere 
noosed  before  the  Irishman  ever  dreamed  of  ^ 
matter ;  but  when  he  got  up  at  ox  o'clock,  and  fosad 
the  bird  was  flown,  he  made  such  a  noise  as  alanaed 
the  whole  house.  One  of  the  first  persaos  he  es- 
countered  was  the  postilion  returned  tram  C6A- 
stream,  where  he  had  been  witness  to  the  mania^ 
and,  over  and  above  a  handsome  gratuity,  had  re- 
ceived a  bride's  fikvour,  which  he  now  woie  in  ks 
cap.  When  the  forsaken  lover  andetatood  thej 
were  actually  married,  and  set  out  for  LondoD.  sod 
that  Dutton  had  discovered  to  the  lady  that  he  (ihc 
Hibernian)  was  a  tailor,  he  had  like  to  have  ns 
distracted.  He  tore  the  ribbon  fixun  ihe  felknr's 
cap,  and  beat  it  about  his  ean.  He  swore  he  woeld 
pursue  him  to  the  gates  of  hdl,  and  oidereda  post- 
chaise  and  four  to  be  ^t  ready  at  soon  as  posnbie; 
but  recollecting  that  his  finances  would  not  admit  cf 
this  way  of  travelling,  he  was  obliged  to  ooimtcr- 
mand  this  order. 

For  my  part,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  wbat  lof- 
pened,  tiU  the  postilion  brought  me  the  keys  of  my 
trunk  and  portmanteau,  whidb  he  had  received  fixaa 
Dutton,  who  sent  me  his  respects,  hoping  I  voold 
excuse  him  for  his  abrupt  departure,  as  it  was  a  step 
upon  which  his  fortune  depended.    Before  I  bad 
time  to  make  my  uncle  acquainted  with  this  ev^ot 
the  Irishman  burst  into  my  chamber,  without  laf 
introduction,  exclaiming,  '*  By  my  sool,  yo«r  tf^ 
vant  has  robbed  me  of  five  thonnnd  poundii  ssd 
m  have  satisfaction,  if  I  should  be  hanged  to-siar- 
row  I "  When  I  asked  him  who  he  was,  **  My  naate.* 
said  he,  "  is  Master  Macloughlin,  but  it  ahoold  be 
Leighlin  Oneale,  for  I  am  come  from  Ter<K<B 
the  Great;  and  sol  am  as  good  a  gentleman  asisf 
in  Ireland ;  and  that  rogue,  your  sarvant,  said  I  ns 
a  tailor,  which  was  as  big  a  lie  as  if  he  had  caiki 
me  the  Pope.  Fm  a  man  of  fortune,  and  have  apsz 
all  I  had ;  and  so  being  in  distress,  Mr.  CoshgnTt» 
the  fashioner  in  Suffolk-street,  tuck  me  out  vA 
made  me  his  own  private  shecre^ary ;  by  the  sane 
token,  I  was  the  last  he  bailed;  for  his  frieodi 
obliged  him  to  tie  himself  up,  that  he  would  bailea 
more  above  ten  pounds ;  for  why,  beeaause  as  bov 
he  could  not  refuse  any  body  that  asked,  and  tbfi»- 
fore  in  time  would  have  robbed  himself  of  his  wio> 
fortune,  and,  if  he  had  lived  long  at  that  rate,  naf 
have  died  bankrupt  very  soon ;  and  so  I  made  mj 
addresses  to  Miss  ^dimer,  a  yonag  lady  of  five 
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tboosand  pounds  fintane,  who  agreed  to  take  me  for 
lietter  nor  irone ;  and,  to  be  sure,  this  day  would 
have  pat  me  in  possession,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  rogue  your  sarrant,  who  came  like  a  tief,  and 
stole  away  my  property,  and  made  her  believe  I  was 
a  tailor,  and  that  she  was  going  to  marry  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man ;  but  the  devil  bum  my  soul,  if  ever 
I  catch  him  on  the  mountains  of  Tulloghobegly,  if  I 
don't  show  him  that  Fm  nine  times  as  good  a  man 
as  he,  or  e*er  a  bug  of  his  country." 

When  he  had  rung  out  his  first  alarm,  I  told  him 
I  was  sorry  he  had  aUowed  himself  to  be  so  jockied, 
bat  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  that  the  fellow 
vho  robbed  him  of  his  bride,  had  likewise  robbed 
me  of  my  servant  *'  Didn't  I  tell  you  then,**  cried 
he,  "  that  Rogue  was  his  true  Christian  name;  Oh! 
if  I  had  but  one  £ur  trust  with  him  upon  the  sod. 
Yd  give  him  leave  to  brag  all  the  rest  of  his  life." 

My  uncle  hearing  the  noise,  came  in,  and  being 
iafonned  of  this  adventure,  began  to  comfort  Mr. 
Oneale  for  the  lady's  elopement,  observing,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  liad  a  lucky  escape ;  that  it  was 
better  she  should  elope  before  than  after  marriage. 
The  Hibernian  was  of  a  very  different  opinion.  He 
said,  if  he  had  been  once  married,  she  might  have 
eloped  as  soon  as  she  plrased ;  he  would  have  taken 
care  that  she  should  not  have  carried  her  fortune 
along  with  her.  '*  Ah  l"  said  he,  **  she's  a  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  has  betrayed  me  with  a  kiss ;  and,  like 
Jodas,  she  carried  the  bag,  and  has  not  left  me 
money  enough  to  bear  my  expenses  back  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  so  as  I  am  come  to  this  pass,  and  the 
rogue  that  was  the  occasion  of  it  has  left  you  with- 
out a  sarvant,  you  may  put  me  in  his  place ;  and, 
by  Jasus,  it  is  uie  best  thing  you  can  do."  I  begged 
to  be  excused,  declaring  I  could  put  up  with  any 
inconvenience,  rather  than  treat  as  footman  the 
descendant  of  Ter-Owen  the  Great.  I  advised  him 
to  return  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cosgrave,  and  take  his 
parage  from  Newcastle  by  sea,  towards  which  I 
made  him  a  small  present,  and  he  retired,  seem- 
ingly resigned  to  his  evil  fortune.  I  have  taken 
upon  trial  a  Scotchman,  called  Archy  M*Alpin,  an 
uld  soldier,  whose  last  master,  a  colonel,  lately  died 
at  Berwick.  The  fellow  is  old  and  withered,  but  he 
has  been  recommended  to  me  for  his  fidelity  by 
lin,  Humphreys,  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman, 
who  keeps  the  inn  at  Tweedmouth,  and  is  much 
respected  by  all  the  travellers  on  this  road. 

Clinker,  without  doubt,  thinks  himself  happy  in 
the  removal  of  a  dangerous  rival,  and  he  is  too 
good  a  Christian  to  repine  at  Dutton's  success. 
Kven  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  nave  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  upon  this  event,  when  she  cooly  reflects 
npon  the  matter;  for,  howsoever  she  was  forced 
from  her  poise  for  a  season,  by  snares  laid  for  her 
vanity,  Humphry  is  certainly  the  north  star  to 
which  the  needle  of  her  affection  would  have  pointed 
at  the  long-run ;  at  present  the  same  vanity  is  ex- 
ceedingly mortified,  upon  finding  herself  abandoned 
by  her  new  admirer,  in  favour  of  another  ina- 
morata. She  received  the  news  with  a  riolent 
burst  of  laughter,  which  soon  brought  on  a  fit  of 
crying,  and  this  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
patience  of  her  mistress,  which  had  held  out  bevond 
all  expectation.  She  now  opened  all  those  flood- 
gates of  reprehension  which  had  been  shut  so  long. 
!5he  not  only  reproached  her  with  her  levity  and 
indiscretion,  but  attacked  her  on  the  score  of  rell- 
^on,  declaring  roundly-,  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
^pi  stasy  and  reprobation ;  and,  finally,  threatened 


to  send  her  a-packing  at  this  extremity  of  the 
kingdom.  All  the  fkmily  interceded  for  poor  Wi- 
nifred, not  even  excepting  her  slighted  swain,  Mr. 
Clinker,  who,  on  his  knees,  implored  and  obtained 
her  pardon. 

There  was,  however,  another  consideration  that 
gave  Mrs.  Tabitha  some  disturbance.  At  New- 
castle the  servants  had  been  informed  by  some  wag, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  Scotland  but  oat- 
meal and  sheep-heads ;  and  Lieutenant  Lismahago 
being  consulted,  what  he  said  served  rather  to  con- 
firm than  to  refute  the  report.  Our  aunt  being 
apprized  of  this  cireumstance,  very  gravely  advised 
her  brother  to  provide  a  sumpter-horse,  with  store 
of  hams,  tongues,  bread,  biscuit,  and  other  articles 
for  our  subsistence  in  the  course  of  our  peregrina- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Bramble  as  gravely  replied,  that  he 
would  take  the  hint  into  consideration ;  but,  finding 
no  such  provision  was  made,  she  now  revived  the 
proposal,  observing  that  there  was  a  tolerable  mar- 
ket at  Berwick,  where  we  might  be  supplied ;  and 
that  my  man's  horse  would  serve  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den ;  the  'squire,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  eyed 
her  askance  with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  and, 
after  some  pause, "  Sister,"  said  he,  **  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  you  are  serious."  She  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  island,  that 
she  imagined  we  could  not  go  to  Scotland  but  by 
sea ;  and,  after  we  had  passed  through  the  town  of 
Berwick,  when  we  told  her  we  were  upon  Scottish 
ground,  she  could  hardly  belieire  the  assertion.  If 
the  truth  must  be  told,  the  South  Britons  in  general 
are  wofully  ignorant  in  this  particul9r.  What  be- 
tween want  of  curiosity  and  traditional  sarcasms, 
the  effiect  of  ancient  animosity,  the  people  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island  know  as  little  of  Scotland  as 
of  Japan. 

If  I  had  never  been  in  Wales,  I  should  have  been 
more  struck  with  the  manifest  difference  in  appear- 
ance betwixt  the  peasant  and  commonalty  on  the 
different  sides  of  the  Tweed.  The  boors  of  Nor- 
thumberland are  lusty  fellows,  fresh  complexioned, 
cleanly,  and  well-clothed;  but  the  labourers  in 
Scotland  are  generally  laiik,  lean,  hard-featured, 
sallow,  soiled,  and  shabby ;  and  their  little  pinced 
blue  caps  have  a  beggarly  effect.  The  cattle  are 
much  in  the  same  style  with  their  drivers,  meagre, 
stunted,  and  ill-equipped.  When  I  talked  to  my 
uncle  on  this  subject  he  said,  ^  Though  all  the 
Scottish  hinds  would  not  bear  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  rich  counties  of  South  Britain,  they 
would  stand  very  well  in  competition  with  the 
peasants  of  France,  Italv,  and  Savoy — ^not  to  men- 
tion the  mountaineers  of  Wales,  and  the  red  shanks 
of  Ireland." 

We  entered  Scotland  by  a  frightful  muir  of  six- 
teen miles,  which  promises  verv  little  for  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  prospect  mended 
as  we  advanced.  Passing  through  I>unbar,  which 
is  a  neat  little  town,  situated  on  the  sea-side,  we  lay 
at  a  country  inn,  where  our  entertainment  far  ex- 
ceeded our  expectation ;  but  for  this  we  cannot  give 
the  Scotch  credit,  as  the  landlord  is  a  native  of 
England.  Yesterday  we  dined  at  Haddington,  which 
has  been  a  place  of  some  consideration,  but  is  now 
gone  to  decay  ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  this 
metropolis,  of  which  I  can  say  but  verv  little.  It 
is  very  romantic,  from  its  situation  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  having  a  fortified  castle  at  the  top,  and  a 
royal  palace  at  the  bottom.  The  first  thbg  thai 
Stnkes  the  nose  of  a  stranger  shall  be  nameless ' 
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but  vhat  first  strikes  the  eve  is  the  unconscionable 
height  of  the  booses,  which  generally  rise  to  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  stories,  and,  in  some  pbices 
(as  I  am  assured),  to  twelve.  This  manner  of  build- 
ing, attended  with  numberless  inconveniences,  must 
have  been  originally  owing  to  want  of  room.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  the  town  seems  to  be  full  of  people ;  but 
their  looks,  their  language,  and  their  customs,  are 
so  different  fnm  ours,  that  I  can  hardly  believe 
myself  in  Great  Britain. 

The  inn  at  which  we  put  up  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  was  so  filthy  and  disagreeable  in  all  respects, 
that  my  uncle  began  to  fret,  and  his  gouty  symptoms 
to  recur.  Recollecting,  however,  that  he  had  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  one  Mr.  Mitchelson,  a 
lawyer,  he  sent  it  by  his  servant,  with  a  compliment, 
importing,  that  he  would  wait  upon  him  next  day 
in  person;  but  that  gentleman  visited  us  imme- 
diately, and  insisted  upon  our  going  to  his  own 
house,  until  he  could  provide  lodgings  for  our  ac- 
commodation. We  gladly  accepted  of  his  invita- 
tion, and  repaired  to  his  house,  where  we  were 
treated  with  equal  elegance  and  hospitality,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  our  aunt,  whose  prejudices,  though 
beginning  to  give  way,  were  not  yet  entirely  re- 
moved. To-&y,  by  the  assistance  of  our  friend, 
we  are  settled  in  convenient  lodgings,  up  four  pair 
of  stairs,  in  the  High  Street,  the  fourth  story  being, 
in  this  city,  reckoned  more  genteel  than  the  first. 
The  air  is,  in  all  probability,  the  better;  but  it 
requires  good  lungs  to  breathe  it  at  this  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Wliile  I  do  remain 
above  it,  whether  higher  or  lower,  provided  I 
breathe  at  all,  I  shall  ever  be,  dear  Phillips,  yours, 
Edlnbugh,  July  18.  J.  MELFORD. 

7b  Dr.  Lewis. 

Dear  Lewis, — That  part  of  Scotland  contiguous 
to  Berwick  nature  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
barrier  between  two  hostile  nations.  It  is  a  brown 
desart,  of  considerable  extent,  that  produces  nothing 
but  heath  and  fern ;  and  what  rendered  it  the  more 
dreary  when  we  passed,  there  was  a  thick  fog  that 
hindered  us  from  seeing  above  twentv  yards  from 
the  carriage.  My  sister  began  to  make  wry  faces, 
and  use  her  smelling  bottle,  Liddy  looked  blank, 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  dejected ;  but  in  a  few  hours  these 
clouds  were  dissipated ;  the  sea  appeared  upon  our 
right,  and  on  the  left  the  mountains  retired  a  little, 
leaving  an  agreeable  plain  betwixt  them  and  the 
beach ;  but,  what  surprised  us  all,  this  plain,  to  the 
extent  of  several  miles,  was  covered  with  as  fine 
wheat  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
South  Britain.  This  plentiful  crop  is  raised  in  the 
open  field,  without  any  enclosure,  or  other  manure 
than  the  alga  marina,  or  sea-weed,  which  abounds 
on  this  coast ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the 
soil  and  climate  are  fiivourable,  but  that  agriculture 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  brought  to  that  perfection 
which  it  has  attained  in  England.  Enclosures 
would  not  only  keep  the  grounds  warm,  and  the 
several  fields  distinct,  but  would  also  protect  the 
crop  from  the  high  winds,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
this  part  of  the  island. 

Dunbar  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  has  a 
curious  basin,  where  ships  of  small  burden  may  be 
perfectly  secure ;  but  there  is  little  appearance  of 
Dusiness  in  the  place.  From  thence,  all  the  way  to 
Edinburgh,  there  is  a  contmual  succession  of  fine 
seats  belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and, 
as  each  is  surrounded  by  its  own  parks  and  plan- 


tation, they  prodnoe  a  very  pleasing  cAeet  is  i 
country  whicn  lies  otherwise  open  and  expofcd.  At 
Dunbar  there  is  a  noble  park,  with  a  lodge,  belonf* 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Boxbnrg^  where  Obrer  Ctdid- 
well  had  his  head-quarters,  when  Leslie,  at  the 
head  of  a  Scotch  army,  took  possession  of  the  moan- 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hampered  kim  is 
such  a  manner,  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
embark  and  get  away  by  sea,  had  not  tiie  fimstkisin 
of  the  enemy  fbrfieited  the  advantage  whidi  tbey 
had  obtained  by  their  general's  conduct  Dttsr 
ministers,  by  exhortation,  prayer,  asBursiiee,  aod 
prophecy,  instigated  them  to  go  down  and  sIst  tk 
Philistines  in  Gilgal,  and  they  quitted  their  grooDd 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  all  that  Leslie  cotld 
do  to  restrain  the  madness  of  their  enthosaasn. 
When  Oliver  saw  them  in  motion,  be  exchdiDed— 
**  Praised  be  the  Lord,  he  hath  deUvered  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  servant  !**  and  ordered  his  troopi 
to  sing  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  while  tiiej  id- 
vanced  in  order  to  the  plain,  where  the  Seotefa 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington  there  it  i 
gentleman's  house,  in  the  building  of  which,  vA 
me  improvements  about  it,  he  is  said  to  hare  a- 
pended  forty  thousand  pounds:  but  I  cannot  bt  I 
was  much  pleased  with  either  the  architecture  or 
the  situation,  though  it  has  in  finont  a  pastonl 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  laid  out  in  a  Ten 
agreeable  manner.  I  intended  to  pay  my  respeea 
to  Lord  Elibank,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  koov 
at  London  many  years  ago.  fie  lives  in  this  par: 
of  Lothian,  but  was  gone  to  the  north  on  a  yisit 
You  have  often  heard  me  mention  this  noUenao. 
whom  I  have  long  revered  for  his  humanitj  i»i 
universal  intelligence,  over  and  above  the  eDtf> 
tainment  arising  from  the  originality  <tf  bis  cbt- 
racter.  At  Musselburgh,  however,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  drink  tea  with  my  old  IHend  Mr.  Cs^ 
donel ;  and  at  his  house  I  met  with  Dr.  C — -i  ^ 
parson  of  the  parish,  whose  humour  and  cooTn^ 
sation  inflamed  me  with  a  desire  of  being  l)ettff 
acquainted  with  his  person.  I  am  not  at  aD  ser- 
prued  that  these  Scotch  make  their  way  in  ertrr 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

This  place  is  but  four  miles  fnm  Edinbo^ 
towards  which  we  proceeded  along  the  sea-di««. 
upon  a  firm  bottom  of  smooth  sand,  which  the  tidtf 
had  left  uncovered  in  its  retreat  Edinburgh,  ftm 
this  avenue,  is  not  seen  to  much  advantage:  ^ 
had  only  an  imperfect  view  of  the  castle  and  ajfer 
parts  of  the  town,  which  varied  incessantly  aceoR* 
mg  to  the  inflections  of  the  road,  and  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  detached  spires  and  turrets,  bekos- 
ing  to  some  magnificent  edifice  in  ruins.  Tbr 
psSiace  of  Holyrood-house  stands  on  the  left  as  j«* 
enter  the  Canongate.  This  is  a  street  contiBsed 
from  hence  to  the  gate  called  the  Ketherbo*. 
which  is  now  taken  away ;  so  that  there  is  do 
interruption  for  a  long  mile,  from  the  bottom  totbe 
top  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  castle  stands  in  aaoft 
imperial  situation.  Conudering  its  fine  paTCOMnt, 
its  width,  and  the  lofty  houses  on  each  side,  thtf 
would  be  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest  «*'**^ 
Europe,  if  an  ugly  mass  of  mean  bnildinga.  caM 
the  Luckenbooths,  had  not  thrust  itself  by  vbit 
accident  I  know  not,  into  the  middle  of  the  vit, 
like  Middle  Bow  in  Holbom.  The  city  stands  spoa 
two  hills,  and  the  bottom  between  them ;  and*  viu 
all  its  defects,  may  very  well  pass  for  the  capital  tj 
a  moderate  kingdom.    It  is  iWl  of  people;  aad 
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eoBtiniuiUy^  resounds  vith  the  noise  of  coaches,  and 
other  carriages,  for  loxmy  as  well  as  commerce. 
As  £»*  as  I  can  perceive,  here  is  no  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  beef  and  mutton  are  as  delicate  here 
as  in  Wales ;  the  sea  affords  plenty  of  good  fish ; 
the  bread  is  remarkably  fine;  and  the  water  is 
excellent,  though  Fm  afraid  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and 
convenienoe ;  articles  in  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
our  fellow-sutjects  are  a  litUe  defective.  The 
water  la  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  a  mountain 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  cistern  on  the  castle-hill, 
from  whence  it  is  distributed  to  public  conduits  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  From  these  it  is  carried 
in  barrels,  on  the  backs  of  male  and  ftmale  porters, 
np  two,  three,  fi>ur,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  pair 
of  stairs,  for  the  use  of  particular^  fiunilies.  Every 
Btor^  is  a  complete  house,  occupied  by  a  separate 
family ;  and  the  stair  being  common  to  them  all, 
is  generally  left  In  a  very  filthy  condition ;  a  man 
most  tread  with  great  circumspection  to  get  safe 
hooaed  with  unpolluted  shoes.  Nothing  can  form 
a  stronger  contrast  than  the  difference  betwixt  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  door ;  for  the  ^ood  women 
of  this  metropolis  are  remarkably  nice  m  the  orna- 
ments and  propriety  of  their  apartments,  as  if  they 
were  resolved  to  transfer  the  imputation  fh>m  the 
individual  to  the  public.  Tou  are  no  stranger  to 
their  method  of  discharging  all  their  impurities 
from  their  windows,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night, 
as  the  custom  is  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some  parts 
of  France  and  Italy ;  a  practice  to  which  I  can  bv 
no  means  be  reconciled;  for  notwithstanding  ul 
the  care  that  is  taken  by  their  scavengen  to  re- 
moTC  this  nuisance  every  morning  by  break  of  day, 
enough  still  remains  to  offend  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  cSlher  organs  of  those  whom  use  has  not  hard- 
ened against  all  delicacy  of  sensation. 

The  inhabitants  seem  insensible  to  these  impres- 
sions, and  are  apt  to  imagine  the  disgust  that  we 
avow  is  little  better  than  affectation ;  but  they  ought 
to  have  some  compassion  for  strangers,  who  have  not 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  sufferance,  and  consider 
whether  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  take  some 
pains  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  reproach  that 
on  this  account  they  bear  among  their  neighbours. 
As  to  ihe  surprising  height  of  their  houses,  it  is 
absurd  in  many  respects;  but  in  one  particular 
light  I  cannot  view  it  without  horror ;  that  is,  the 
dreadful  situation  of  all  the  fiimilies  above,  in  case 
the  common  stair-case  should  be  rendered  impass- 
able by  a  fire  in  the  lower  stories.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  shocking  consequences  that  must 
attend  such  an  accident,  it  would  be  a  right  mea- 
sure to  open  doors  of  communication  from  one 
house  to  another  on  every  story,  by  which  the 
people  might  fly  firom  such  a  terrible  visitation. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  we  see  the  force  of  habit 
preTailing  over  all  the  dictates  of  convenience  and 
sagacity.  All  the  people  of  business  at  Edinburgh, 
and  even  the  genteel  company,  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing in  crowds  every  day,  from  one  to  two  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  open  street,  at  a  place  where 
formerly  stood  a  market  cross,  which  (by  the  by) 
-was  a  curious  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  still  to 
be  seen  in  Loid  Somerville's  garden  in  this  neigh- 
bonrhood:  I  say,  the  people  stand  in  the  open 
street  from  the  force  of  custom,  rather  than  move  a 
few  yards  to  an  exchange,  that  stands  empty  on 
one  side,  or  to  the  Parlisonent-close  on  the  other, 
which  is  a  noble  square,  adorned  with  a  fine  eques- 


trian statue  of  King  Charles  IL  The  company 
thus  assembled  are  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
tunes,  played  upon  a  set  of  bells,  fixed  in  a  steeple 
hard  by.  As  mese  bells  are  well  toned,  and  ibe 
musician,  who  has  a  salary  from  the  citj  for  pla}  - 
ing  upon  them  with  keys,  is  no  bad  perrormer,  the 
entertainment  is  really  agreeable,  and  very  striking 
to  the  can  of  a  stranger. 

The  public  inns  at  JSdinburgh  are  still  worse  than 
those  of  London ;  but,  by  means  of  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  I  was  recommended,  we  have  got 
decent  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  widow  gentlewo- 
man of  the  name  of  Lockhart ;  and  here  I  shall 
stay  until  I  have  seen  every  thing  that  is  remark- 
able in  and  about  this  capital  I  now  begin  to  feel 
the  good  effects  of  exercise.  I  eat  like  a  fiemner, 
sleep  from  midnight  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
without  interruption,  and  eii^oy  a  constant  tide  of 
spirits,  equally  distant  from  inanition  and  excess ; 
but  whatever  ebbs  or  flows  my  constitution  may 
undergo,  my  heart  will  still  declare  that  I  am. 

Dear  Lewis,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
Edinbwsli,  July  18.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

To  Mbs.  Mart  Joivss,  at  BramhUUm-haiL 
Dear  Mart, — The  squire  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  rap  my  bit  of  nonsense  under  the  kiver  of  his 
own  sheet.  O  Mary  Jones  I  Mary  Jones  \'  I  have 
had  trials  and  trembulation.  God  help  me!  I  have 
been  a  vixen  and  a  griffin  these  many  days.  Sattin 
has  had  power  to  temp  me  in  the  shape  of  van 
Ditton,  the  young  s<]^uire*s  wally-de-shamble ;  but 
by  God's  grease  he  did  not  purvaiL  I  thoft  as  how 
there  was  no  arm  in  going  to  a  play  at  Newcastle, 
with  my  hair  dressed  in  the  Parish  fashion ;  and 
as  for  the  trifle  of  paint,  he  said  as  how  my  com- 
plexion wanted  rouch,  and  so  I  let  him  put  it  on 
with  a  little  Spanish  owl ;  but  a  mischievous  mob 
of  colliers,  and  such  promiscous  ribble  rabble,  that 
could  bare  no  smut  but  their  own,  attacked  us  in 
the  street,  and  called  me  hoar  and  painted  IssaSelt 
aiid  splashed  my  close,  and  spoiled  me  a  complete 
set  of  blond  lace  triple  ruffles,  not  a  pin  the  worse 
for  the  ware.  They  cost  me  seven  good  sillings 
to  Lady  Griskin's  woman  at  London. 

When  I  axed  Mr.  Clinker  what  the^  meant  by 
calling  me  Issabel,  he  put  the  byebill  into  my 
hand,  and  I  read  of  van  Issabel,  a  painted  harlot, 
that  vas  thrown  out  of  a  vindore,  and  the  dogs 
came  and  licked  her  blood.  But  I  am  no  harlot ; 
and,  with  God's  blessing,  no  dog  shall  have  my 
poor  blood  to  lick.  Many,  Heaven  forbid,  amen ! 
As  for  Ditton,  after  all  his  courting  and  his  com- 
pliment, he  stole  away  an  Irishman's  bride,  and 
took  a  French  leave  of  me  and  his  master ;  but  I 
vally  not  his  going  a  fSEUling;  but  I  have  had 
hanger  on  his  account  Mistress  scoulded  like 
mad ;  thof  I  have  the  comfit  that  all  the  funily 
took  mv  part,  and  even  Mr.  Clinker  pleaded  for 
me  on  nis  bended  knee ;  thof^  God  he  knows,  he 
had  raisins  enuff  to  complain ;  but  he's  a  good 
sole,  abounding  with  christian  meekness,  and  one 
day  will  meet  with  his  reward. 

And  now,  dear  Mary,  we  have  got  to  Hadding- 
borough,  among  the  Scots,  who  are  civil  enuff  for 
our  money,  thof  I  don't  speak  their  lingo.  But 
they  should  not  go  for  to  impose  upon  foreigncra ; 
for  the  bills  on  their  houses  say,  they  have  different 
easements  to  let ;  and  behold  there  is  nurra  geaks 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  any  thing  for  pore  sar- 
vants,  but  a  barrel  with  a  pair  of  tongt  thrown 
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across ;  and  aU  the  chain  in  the  fiunily  are  emptied 
into  this  here  barrel  once  a  day ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  the  whole  cargo  is  flnng  out  of  a  back 
windore  that  looks  into  some  street  or  lane,  and 
the  maid  calls  Gardy  loo  to  the  passengers,  ▼hich 
signifies,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you  I  and  this  is 
done  every  night  in  every  house  in  Hadding- 
borough ;  so  yon  may  guess,  Mary  Jones,  what  a 
sweet  sarour  comes  m>m  such  a  number  of  pro- 
fuming  pans.  But  they  say  it  is  wholesome,  and 
truly  I  l^lieve  it  is ;  for  being  in  the  raponrs,  and 
thinkine  of  Issabel  and  Mr.  Clinker,  I  was  going 
into  a  nt  of  astericks,  when  this  fiff,  saying  your 
presence,  took  me  by  the  nose  so  powerfully,  that  I 
sneezed  three  times,  and  found  myself  wonderfully 
refreshed ;  and  this  to  be  sure  is  the  raisin  why 
there  are  no  fits  in  Haddin^borough. 

I  was  likewise  made  bekeye,  that  there  was  no- 
thinff  to  be  had  but  out-meal  and  seep's  heads;  but 
if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool,  I  mought  have  known  there 
could  be  no  heads  without  karcasses.  This  yery 
blessed  day  I  dined  upon  a  delicate  leg  of  Yelsn 
mutton  and  cully-flower ;  and  as  for  the  oat-meal, 
I  leave  that  to  the  sarvants  of  the  country,  which 
are  pore  drudges,  many  of  them  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  Mr.  CUnker  tells  me  here  is  a  great 
call  of  the  gospel ;  but  I  wish,  I  wish  some  of  our 
fiimily  be  not  fallen  off  from  the  rite  way.  O,  if 
I  was  given  to  tail-baring,  I  have  my  own  secrets 
to  discover.  There  has  been  a  deal  of  huggling 
and  flurtation  betwixt  Mrs.  and  an  ould  Scots 
officer  called  Kismycago.  He  looks  for  all  the  orld 
like  the  scarecrow  that  our  gardener  set  up  to  frite 
away  the  sparrows ;  and  what  will  come  of  it  the 
Lord  nows  *,  but  come  what  will,  it  shall  never  be 

said  that  I  mentioned  a  syllabub  of  the  matter 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  Saul  and  the  kitten.    I 
hope  they  got  the  horn-buck,  and  will  put  it  to  a 
good  ynse,  which  is  the  constant  prater  oi^ 
Dear  Molly,  your  loving  fhend, 

AddingboroQgh,  Jaly  18  WIN.  JENKINS. 

To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart  of  Jesus  College, 

Oxon, 

Dear  Phillips, — If  I  stay  much  longer  at 
Edinburjjh,  I  shall  be  changed  into  a  downright 
Caledonian.  My  uncle  observes,  that  I  have  al- 
ready acquired  something  of  the  country  accent 
The  people  here  are  so  social  and  attentive  in  their 
civilities  to  strangers,  that  I  am  insensibly  sucked 
into  the  channel  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
although  they  are  in  fact  much  more  different  from 
ours  than  you  can  imagine.  That  difference,  how- 
ever, which  struck  me  very  much  at  my  first 
arrival,  I  now  hardly  perceive,  and  my  ear  is  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  the  Scotch  accent,  which  I 
find  even  agreeable  in  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man. It  is  a  sort  of  Doric  dialect,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  amiable  simplicity.  Yon  cannot  imagine 
how  we  have  been  caressed  and  feasted  in  the  good 
ioum  of  Edmbur^hf  of  which  we  are  become  free 
denizens  and  guild-brothers,  by  the  special  favour 
of  the  magistracy. 

^  I  had  a  whimsical  cominissiY>n  from  Bath,  to  a 
citizen  of  this  metropolis.  Quin,  understanding 
our  intention  to  visit  Edinburgh,  pulled  cut  a 
guinea,  and  deshred  the  favour  I  would  diink  it  at 
a  tavern,  with  a  particular  friend  and  bottle  com- 
panion of  his,  one  Mr.  R C— — ,  a  lawyer  of 

thie  city.    I  charged  myself  with  the  commission. 


and  taking  the  guinea,  **  Ton  see,"  said  I,  "  I  Itsn 
pocketed  your  bounty."  "  Yea,"  replied  Qu), 
laughing,  **  and  a  headache  into  the  bu^gain,  if  ^ca 
drink  frtir."  I  made  use  of  this  introductiou  te 
Mr.  C ,  who  received  me  with  open  arau,  acd 

SLve  me  the  rendezvous,  according  to  the  caiteL 
e    had  provided  a  company  of  jolly  fellon, 
amon^  whom  I  found  myself  extremely  haj^; 

and  did  Mr.  C and  Quin  all  the  justice  in  ir.j 

power ;  but,  alas !  I  was  no  more  than  a  tyro 
among  a  troop  of  veterans,  who  had  compasaoa 
upon  my  youth,  and  conveyed  me  home  in  the 
morning,  by  what  means  I  know  noit.  Qoin  tra 
mistaken,  however,  as  to  the  headache ;  the  danet 
was  too  good  to  treat  me  so  roughly. 

While  Mr.  Bramble  holds  conferences  with  tie 
graver  literati  of  the  place,  and  onr  females  are  e> 
tertaincd  at  visits  by  Uie  Scotch  ladies,  who  are  tie 
best  and  kindest  creatures  upon  earth,  I  pass  nsj 
time  among  the  bucks  of  Edinburgh ;  who^  n'lth  i 
great  share  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  have  a  certaia 
shrewdness  and  self-command  Uiat  is  not  olWa 
found  among  their  neighbours  in  the  hey-daj  <i 
youth  and  exultation.  Not  a  hint  escapes  a  Scotcb 
man  that  can  be  interpreted  into  offence  by  anj  ir- 
dividual  in  the  company ;  and  national  reflectioiji 
are  never  heard.  In  this  particular,  I  must  otx, 
we  are  both  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  the  Scotch : 
for,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  they  have  a  real 
esteem  for  the  natives  of  South  Britain ;  and  ne% <  r 
mention  onr  country,  but  with  expressions  of  re 
gard.  Nevertheless,  they  are  fiir  from  being  so 
vile  imitators  of  our  modes  and  fashionable  victrs. 
All  their  customs  and  regulations  of  public  ar>-. 
private  economy,  of  business  and  diversion,  an;  lU 
their  own  style.  This  remarkably  predominates  h 
their  looks,  their  dress,  and  manner,  their  mtt>k% 
and  even  their  cookery.  Our  squire  declares,  thac 
he  knows  not  another  people  upon  earth  so  stroo^T 
marked  with  a  national  character.  Now  we  are 
upon  the  article  of  cookery,  I  must  own,  tome  rf 
their  dishes  are  savoury,  and  even  delicate ;  but  I 
am  not  yet  Scotchman  enough  to  relish  their  sngtd 
sheep's  head  and  haggis,  which  were  provided,  s: 
our  request,  one  day  at  Mr.  Mitchelson'is  where  ve 
dined.  The  first  put  me  in  mind  of  the  htstoiT  of 
Con^,  in  which  I  had  read  of  negroes'  heads  uM 
pubhcly  in  the  markets ;  the  last,  being  a  mess  of 
minced  lights,  livers,  suet,  oatmeal,  onions,  asd 
pepper,  enclosed  in  a  sheep's  stomach,  had  a  vat 
sudden  effect  upon  mine,  and  the  delicate  lln. 
Tabby  changed  colour;  when  the  canse  of  oir 
disgust  was  instantaneously  removed  at  the  nod  <tf 
our  entertainer.  The  Scotch  in  general  are  st- 
tached  to  this  composition  with  a  sort  <^  nattcotl 
fondness,  as  well  as  to  their  oatmeal  bread ;  which 
is  presented  at  every  table,  in  thin  triangular  caka* 
baked  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  called  a  girdle ;  asd 
these  many  of  the  natives,  even  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  prefer  to  wheaten  bread,  which  they  hart 
here  in  perfection.  You  know  we  used  to  vex 
poor  Murray  of  Balliol  College,  by  asking,  if  there 
was  really  no  fruit  but  turnips  in'Scotland.  inire 
enough,  1  have  seen  turnips  make  their  appear- 
ance, not  as  a  desert,  but  by  way  of  hors  d'tn- 
vres,  or  whets,  as  radishes  are  served  op  betvixt 
more  substantial  dishes  in  France  and  Italy;  but  ii 
must  be  observed,  that  the  turnips  of  this  coostiy 
are  as  much  superior  in  sweetness,  delicacy,  ssd 
flavour,  to  those  of  England,  as  a  muak-mdoo  tf 
to  the  Etock  of  a  common  cabbage     They  sre 
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small  and  conical,  of  a  yellowish  colonr,  with  a 
very  thin  skin  I  and,  over  and  above  their  agree- 
able taste,  are  valuable  for  their  antiscorbutic 
qiudity.  As  to  the  firuit  now  in  season,  such  as 
cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  there  is  nu 
want  of  them  at  Edinburgh ;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  some  gentlemen,  who  hved  in  this  neighbonr- 
hood,  there  is  now  a  very  &vourable  appearance  of 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  even  grapes  nay,  I 
have  seen  a  yer^  fine  show  of  pine-apples  withm  a 
few  miles  of  this  metropolis.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  these  particulars,  when  we 
consider  how  little  difference  there  is,  in  hcU  be- 
twixt this  climate  and  that  of  London. 

Ail  the  remarkable  places  in  the  city  and  its 
avennes,  for  ten  miles  around,  we  have  visited  much 
to  our  satisfaction.  In  the  castle  are  some  royal 
apartments,  where  the  sovereign  occasionally  re- 
sided ;  and  here  are  carefully  preserved  the  regalia 
of  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  crown,  said  to  be 
of  great  value,  a  sceptre,  and  a  sword  of  state, 
adorned  with  jewels.  Of  these  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty, the  people  are  exceedingly  jealous.  A 
report  being  spread,  during  the  sittmgof  the  Union 
parliament,  that  they  were  removed  to  London, 
such  a  tumult  arose,  that  the  lord  commissioner 
woald  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  pro- 
duced them  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  populace. 

The  palace  of  Holyrood-house  is  an  elegant  piece 
of  architecture,  but  sunk  in  an  obscure,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  unwholesome  bottom,  where  one  would 
imagine  it  had  been  placed  on  purpose  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  apartments  are  lofty,  but  unfurnished ; 
and  as  for  the  pictures  of  the  Scottish  kings,  from 
Fergus  I.  to  King  William,  they  are  paltry  dauh- 
ings,  mostly  by  the  same  hand,  painted  either  from 
the  ima^nation,  or  porters  hired  to  sit  for  the 
purpose.  All  the  diversions  of  London  we  enjoy 
at  Edinburgh,  in  a  small  compass.  Here  is  a  well- 
conducted  concert,  in  which  several  gentlemen 
perform  on  different  instruments.  The  Scotch  are 
all  musicians.  Every  man  yon  meet  plays  on  the 
flute,  the  violin,  or  violincello;  and  there  is  one 
nobleman,  whose  compositions  are  universally 
admired.  Our  company  of  actors  is  very  tolerable ; 
and  a  subscription  is  now  on  foot  for  building  a  new 
theatre.  But  their  assemblies  please  me  alKive  all 
other  public  exhibitions. 

We  have  been  at  the  hunters'  ball,  where  I  was 
really  astonished  to  see  such  a  number  of  fine 
women.  The  English,  who  have  never  crossed 
the  Tweed,  imagine  erroneously,  that  the  Scotch 
ladies  are  not  remarkable  for  personal  attractions  ; 
bat  I  can  declare  with  a  safe  conscience,  I 
never  saw  so  many  handsome  females  together  as 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion.  At  me  Leith 
races,  the  best  company  comes  hither  fh>m  the 
remoter  provinces;  so  that,  I  suppose,  we  had  all 
the  beauty  of  the  kingdom  concentrated  as  it  were 
into  one  focus ;  which  was  indeed  so  vehement, 
that  my  heart  could  hardlv  resist  its  power.  Be- 
tween friends,  it  has  sustained  some  damage  from 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  eharminff  Miss  B— n,  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  dance  wiUi  at  the  balL  The 
Countess  of  Melville  attracted  all  eyes,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  present.  She  was  accompanied 
by  the  agreeable  Miss  Grieve,  who  made  many 
conquests ;  nor  did  my  sister  Liddy  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  assembly.  She  is  become  a  toast  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  name  of  the  Eair  Cambrian,  and  has 
alr^y  been  the  occasion  of  much  wine-shed  *, — 


but  the  poor  girl  met  with  an  accident  at  the  bail 
which  has  given  us  great  disturbance. 

A  young  gentleman,  the  express  image  of  that 
rascal  Wibon,  went  up  to  ask  her  to  dance  a 
minuet ;  and  his  sudden  appearance  shocked  her 
so  much,  that  she  fainted  away.    I  call  Wilson  a 
rascal,  biDcause,  if  he  had  been  really  a  gentle- 
man, with  honourable  intentions,  he  would  have, 
ere  now,  appeared  in  his  own  character.    I  must 
own,  my  blood  boils  with  indignation  when  I  think 
of  that  fellow's  presumption ;  and  Heaven  confound 
me  if  I  don't — ^But  I  won't  be  so  womanish  as  to 
rail — Time  will,  perhaps,  furnish  occasion — Thank 
God,  the  cause  of  Liddy's  disorder  remains  a 
secret    The  lady-directress  of  the  ball,  thinking 
she  was  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  place,  had 
her  conveyed  to  another  room,  where  she  soon 
recovered  so  well,  as  to  return  and  join  in  the 
country  dances,  in  which  the  Scotch  lasses  acquit 
themselves  with  such  spirit  and  agility,  as  put  their 
partners  to  the  height  of  their  mettle.    I  believe 
our  aunt,  Mrs.  Tabitha,  had  entertained  hopes  of 
being  able  to  do  some  execution  among  the  cava- 
liers at  this  assembly.    She  had  been  several  days 
in  consultation  with  milliners  and  mantua-makers, 
preparing  for  the  occasion,  at  which  she  made  her 
appearance  in  a  full  suit  of  damask,  so  thick  and 
heavy,  that  the  Bight  of  it  alone,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  was  sufficient  to  draw  drops  of  sweat 
from  any  man  of  ordinary  imagination.  She  danced 
one  minuet  with  our  friend  Mr.  Mitchelson,  who 
fiivoured  her  so  far,  in  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
politeness ;  and  she  was  called  out  a  second  time  by 
the  young  laird  of  Balymawhaple,  who,  coming  in 
by  accident,  could   not   readily  find  any  oUier 
partner ;  but  as  the  first  was  a  married  man,  and 
the  second   paid  no   particular   homage   to  her 
charms,  which  were  also  overlooked  by  the  rest  of 
the  company,  she  became  dissatisfied  and  censorious. 
At  supper,  she  observed  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen 
made  a  very  good  figure,  when  they  were  a  little 
improved  by  travelling ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  pity 
they  did  not  all  take  the  benefit  of  going  abroad. 
She  said  the  women  were  awkwaid  masculine 
creatures ;  that,  in  dancing,  they  lifted  their  legs 
like  so  many  colts;   that  they  had  no  idea  of 
graceful  motion;  and  put  on  their  clothes  in  a 
nightful  manner ;  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told* 
Tabby  herself  was  the  most  ridiculous  figure,  and 
the  worst  dressed  of  the  whole  assembly.    The 
neglect  of  the  male  sex  rendered  her  malcontent 
and  peevish ;  she  now  found  fault  with  every  thing 
at  Edinburgh,  and  teazed  her  brother  to  leave  the 
place,  when  she  was  suddenly  reconciled  to  it  on  a 
religious  consideration.    There  is  a  sect  of  fanatics, 
who  have  separated  themselves  fk-om  the  established 
kirk,  under  the  name  of  Seceders.  They  acknowledge 
no  earthly  head  of  the  church,  reject  lay  patronage, 
and  maintain  the  methodist  doctrines  of  the  new 
birth,  the  new  light,  the  efficacy  of  grace,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  works,  and  the  operations  of  the  Spirit.  Mrs. 
Tabitha,  attended  hj  Humphry  Clinker,  was  mtro- 
duced  to  one  of  their  conventicles,  where  they  both 
received  much  edification ;  and  she  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acauainted  with  a  pious  Chri^ian, 
called  Mr.  Moffat,  who  is  very  powerftd  in  prayer, 
and  often  assists  her  in  private  exercises  of  devotion, 

I  never  saw  such  a  concourse  of  genteel  company 
at  any  races  in  England,  as  appeared  on  the  course 
of  Leith.  Hard  by,  m  the  fields  called  the  links,  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  divert  themselves  at  a  game 
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called  golf,  in  vhich  tiiey  nse  a  curious  kind  of 
bats  tipt  with  horn,  and  small  elastic  balls  of 
leather,  stuffed  with  feathers,  rather  less  than  tennis- 
balls,  but  of  a  much  harder  consistence.  This 
they  strike  with  such  force  and  dexterity  from  one 
hole  to  another,  that  they  will  fly  to  an  incredible 
distance.  Of  this  diversion  the  Scotch  are  so  fond, 
that,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  yeu  may  see  a 
multitude  of  all  ranks,  from  the  senator  of  justice 
to  the  lowest  tradesman,  mingled  together  in  their 
shirts,  and  following  the  balls  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  Among  others,  I  was  shown  one  parti- 
cular set  of  golfers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
turned  of  fourscore.  They  were  all  gentlemen  of 
independent  fortunes,  who  had  amused  themselves 
with  this  pastime  for  the  best  part  of  a  century, 
without  having  ever  felt  the  least  alarm  from  sick- 
ness or  disgust ;  and  they  never  went  to  bed  without 
having  eacn  the  best  part  of  a  gallon  of  claret  in 
his  belly.  Such  uninterrupted  exercise,  cooperating 
with  the  keen  air  from  the  sea,  must,  without  all 
doubt,  keep  the  appetite  always  on  edge,  and  steel 
the  constitution  against  all  the  common  attacks  of 
distemper. 

The  Leith  races  gave  occasion  to  another  enter- 
tainment of  a  very  singular  nature.  There  is  at 
Edinburgh  a  society  or  corporation  of  errand-boys 
called  Cadies,  who  ply  in  the  streets  at  night  with 
paper  lanterns,  and  are  very  serviceable  in  carrying 
messages.  These  fellows,  though  shabby  in  their 
appearance,  and  rudely  familiar  in  their  address, 
are  wonderfully  acute,  and  so  noted  for  fidelity, 
that  there  is  no  mstance  of  a  cadie's  having  betrayed 
his  trust.  Such  is  their  intelligence,  that  they  know 
not  only  every  individual  of  the  place,  but  also 
every  stranger,  by  the  time  he  has  been  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  Edinburgh ;  and  no  transaction, 
even  the  most  private,  can  escape  their  notice. 
They  are  particularly  famous  for  their  dexterity  in 
executing  one  of  the  functions  of  Mercury ;  though 
for  my  own  part  I  never  employed  them  in  this 
department  of  business.  Had  I  occasion  for  any 
service  of  this  nature,  my  own  man  Archy  M' Al- 

Sine,  is  as  well  qualified  as  e'er  a  cadie  m  Edin- 
urgh;  and  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  he  has  not 
been  heretofore  of  their  fraternity.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  resolved  to  give  a  dinner  and  a  ball  at 
Leith,  to  which  they  formally  invited  all  the  young 
noblemen  and 'gentlemen  that  were  at  the  races; 
and  this  invitation  was  reinforced  by  an  assurance, 
that  all  the  celebrated  ladies  of  pleasure  would  grace 
the  entertainment  with  their  company.    I  received 
a  card  on  this  occasion,  and  went  thither  with 
half  a  dosen  of  my  acquaintance.    In  a  large  hall, 
the  doth  was  laid  on  a  long  range  of  tables  joined 
together,  and  here  the  company  seated  themselves 
to  the  number  of  about  fourscore,  loids  and  lairds, 
and  other  gentlemen,  courtezans  and  cadies,  mingled 
together,  as  the  slaves  end  their  masters  were  in 
the  time  of  the  Saturnalia  in  ancient  Bome.    The 
toastmaster,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end,  was  one 
Cadie  Eraser,  a  veteran  pimp,  distinguished  for  his 
humour  and  sagacity,  well  known  and  much  re- 
spected in  his  profession  by  all  the  guests,  male  and 
female,  that  were  here  assembled.  He  had  bespoke 
the  dinner  and  the  wine.    He  had  taken  care  that 
all  his  brethren  should  appear  in  decent  apparel 
and  clean  linen;  and  he  himself  wore  a  periwig 
with  three  tails,  in  honour  of  the  festivsJ.    I  assure 
you  the  banquet  was  both  elefi^ant  and  plentiful, 
and  seasoned  with  a  thousand  sallies,  that  promoted 


a  genral  spirit  of  mirth  and  good  humour.  After 
the  desert,  Mr.  Eraser  proposed  iJie  following  txwli 
which  I  don't  pretend  to  explain — **  The  bat  ia 
Christendom."— •*  Gibb's  contract."— "  The  beg- 

Sir's  benison."  — •*Kmg  and  kirit."- "Gnat 
ritain  and  Ireland.**  Then,  ^ling  a  bumper,  tad 
turning  to  me,  **  Mester  Malford,"  said  be,  ''ma^ 
a'  unkindness  cease  betwixt  John  Bull  snd  his 
sister  Moggy." — The  next  person  he  singled  out. 
was  a  nobleman  who  had  been  long  abroad.  **Ma 
lord,"  cried  Eraser,  "  here  is  a  bumper  tn  a'  thoM 
noblemen  who  have  virtue  enoiish  to  spend  tbeir 
rents  in  their  ain  coontray."  He  aftenrardi  ad< 
dressed  himself  to  a  member  of  parliament  in  tbeie 
words : — **  Mester — Vm  sure  yell  ha'  nae  objectkn 
to  my  drinking.  Disgrace  and  dool  to  ilka  Scot, 
that  sells  his  conscience  and  his  vote."  He  dis- 
charged a  third  sarcasm  at  a  person  very  gailj 
dressed,  who  had  risen  from  small  beginnbp,  lad 
made  a  considerable  fortune  at  play.  Filling  bi 
glass,  and  calling  him  by  name,  **  Lang  life,"  sud 
he,  **  to  the  wy  lie  loon  that  gangs  afield  with  a  tooa 
poke  at  his  lunsie,  and  comes  hame  with  a  sackful 
o'  siUer."  All  these  toasts  being  received  vitli 
loud  bursts  of  applause,  Mr.  Eraser  called  for  piat 
glasses,  and  filled  his  own  to  the  brim.  Tbeo 
standing  up,  and  all  his  brethren  following  ht 
example,  **  Ma  lords  and  gentlemen,"  cried  be» 
**  here  is  a  cup  of  thanks  for  the  great  and  unde- 
served honour  you  have  done  your  poor  errand- 
boys  this  day."  So  saying,  he  and  they  drank  off 
their  glasses  in  a  trice,  and,  quitting  their  seats, 
took  their  station  each  behind  one  of  the  otbff 
guests;  excliuming — **Noo  we're  your  honocn 
cadies  again." 

The  nobleman  who  had  bore  the  first  brant  d 
Mr.  Eraser's  satire,  objected  to  his  abdication.  He 
said,  a*)  the  company  was  assembled  by  inritaiioa 
from  the  cadies,  he  expected  they  were  to  be  en- 
tertained at  their  expense.  **By  no  means,  my 
lord,"  cried  Eraser,  **  i  wad  na  be  guilty  of  sic  pre- 
sumption for  the  wide  warld — ^I  never  afrosted  i 
fntleman  since  I  was  bom ;  and  sore,  at  tbis  s^ 
wonnot  offer  an  indignity  to  sic  an  honoonblt 
convention."—"  Well,"  said  his  lordship.  "  m  y« 
have  expended  some  wit,  you  have  a  right  to  ojt 
your  money.  Ton  have  given  me  good  canxoii 
and  I  take  it  in  good  part  As  yon  have  vdiiB- 
tarily  quitted  your  seat,  I  will  take  your  place  vitk 
the  leave  of  the  good  company,  and  think  mjidf 
happy  to  be  hailed.  Father  of  Ae  Fetut"  Hev« 
forthwith  elected  into  the  chair,  and  complimeotrf 
in  a  bumper  in  his  new  character. 

The  claret  continued  to  circulate  without  iotti^ 
mption,  till  the  glasses  seemed  to  dance  npoa  the 
table ;  and  this,  perha}^  was  a  hint  to  the  ladies  to 
call  for  music  At  eight  in  the  evening  tbe  tall 
began  in  another  apartment.  At  midnight  we  ▼«< 
to  supper ;  but  it  was  broad  day  before  I  fonod  tbe 
way  to  my  lodgings ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  lordibip 
had  a  swinging  bill  to  discharge. 

In  short,  I  luive  lived  so  riotonsly  for  some  weeb. 
that  my  unde  begins  to  be  alarm^  on  the  icoR  " 
my  constitution,  and  very  seriously  obsems,  that 
all  his  own  infirmities  are  owing  to  sacb  eiceatf 
indulged  m  his  youth.  Mrs.  Tabitha  says  it  wodd 
be  more  for  the  advantage  of  my  soul  as  vf  Q  ^ 
body,  if,  instead  of  frequenting  these  scenes  of  d^ 
bauchery,  I  would  accompany  Mr.  Moibt  snd  ber 
to  hear  a  sermon  of  the  Iteverend  Mr.  M*Corka- 
dale.    Clinker  often  exhorts  me,  with  a  gross,  to 
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take  cure  of  my  precious  health ;  and  even  Archy 
M* Alpine,  when  he  happens  to  be  overtaken  (which 
hi  oftener  the  case  thut  I  could  wish),  reads  me  a 
long  lecture  apon  temperance  and  sobriety ;  and  is 
so  rery  wise  and  sententious,  that  if  I  could  pro- 
vide him  with  a  professor's  chair,  I  would  willingly 
gire  up  the  benefit  of  his  admonitions  and  semce 
together  ;  for  I  was  tutor-sick  at  Alma  Mater. 

I  am  not,  however,  so  much  engrossed  by  the 
gaieties  of  Edinburgh,  but  that  I  find  time  to  make 
parties  in  the  familjr  way.    We  have  not  only  seen 
All  the  villas  and  villages  within  ten  miles  of  the 
capital,  but  we  have  aJso  crossed  the  Frith,  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  sea  seven  miles  broad,  that  divides 
Lothian  from  the  shire,  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  it, 
T%e  kingdom  ofFift,    There  is  a  number  of  large 
open  sea  boats  that  ply  on  this  passage  from  Leith 
to  Kingfaom,  which  is  a  borough  on  the  other  side. 
In  one  of  these  our  whole  family  embarked  three 
days  ago,  excepting  my  sister,  who,  being  exceed- 
ingly feauful  of  the  water,  was  left  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Mitchelson.    We  had  an  easy  and  quick  pas- 
sage into  Fife,  where  we  visited  a  number  of  poor 
towns  on  the  sea-side,  including  St  Andrew's, 
which  is  the  skeleton  dT  a  venerable  city ;  but  we 
were  much  better  pleased  with  some  noble  and 
elegant  seats  and  castles,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
namber  in  that  part  of  Scotland.    Yesterday  we 
took  boat  again  on  our  return  to  Leith,  with  a  fair 
wind  and  agreeable  weather ;  but  we  had  not  ad- 
vanced half  way,  when  the  sky  was  suddenly  over- 
cast, and  the  wind  changing,  blew  directly  in  our 
teeth ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  turn,  or  tack,  the 
rest  of  the  way.    In  a  won{  the  gale  increased  to 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  attended  with  such  a  fog, 
that  we  could  not  see  the  town  of  Leith,  to  which 
we  were  bound,  nor  even  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
notwithstanding  its  high  situation.    It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  we  were  all  alarmed  on  this  occa- 
sion. And,  at  the  same  time,  most  of  the  passengers 
were  seized  with  a  nausea  that  produced  violent 
retchings.    My  aunt  desired  her  brother  to  order 
the  boatmen  to  put  back  to  Eonghom,  and  this  ex- 
pedient he  actually  proposed ;  but  they  assured  him 
there  was  no  danger.    Mrs.  Tabitha  finding  them 
obstinate,  bepan  to  scold,  and  insisted  upon  my 
uncle's  exertmg  his  authority  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.    Sick  and  peevish  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  at  tins  wise  proposal,  telling  her,  that 
his  commission  did  not  extend  so  fiur,  and,  if  it  did, 
he  should  let  the  people  take  their  own  wa^ ;  for 
he  thought  it  would  be  great  presumption  m  him 
to  direct  tiiem  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  pro- 
fession.   Mrs.  Winifk«d  Jenkins  made  a  general 
clearance,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Humphry 
Clinker,  who  joined  her  both  in  prayer  and  qacu- 
lation.    As  he  took  it  for  granted  that  we  should 
not  be  long  in  tiiis  world,  he  offered  some  spiritual 
consolation  to  Mrs.  Tabitha,  who  rejected  it  with 
great  disgust,  biddinghimkeep  his  sermons  for  those 
who  had  leisure  to  hear  such  nonsense.    My  uncle 
sat,  recollected  in  himself  without  speaking ;  my 
man  Archy  had  recourse  to  a  brandy  bottle,  with 
which  he  made  so  firee,  that  I  imagined  he  had  sworn 
to  die  of  drinking  any  thing  rather  than  sea-water; 
hut  the  brandy  had  no  more  effect  upon  him  in  the 
way  of  intoxication,  than  if  it  had  been  sea- water 
in  good  earnest    As  lor  myself^  I  was  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  sickness  at  my  stomach,  to  think 
of  any  thinff  else.    Meanwhile,  the  sea  swelled 
mountains  high  ;  the  boat  pitched  with  such  vio- 


lence, as  if  it  had  been  going  to  pieces ;  the  cord- 
age, rattled,  the  wind  roared,  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  thunder  bellowed,  and  the  rain  descended  in  a 
deluge.  Every  time  the  vessel  was  put  about,  we 
shipped  a  sea  that,  drenched  us  all  to  the  skin. 
When,  by  dint  of  turning,  we  thought  to  have 
cleared  the  pier-head,  we  were  driven  to  leeward, 
and  then  the  boatmen  themselves  began  to  fear 
that  the  tide  would  fail  before  we  shomd  fetch  up 
our  lee  way  :  the  next  trip,  however,  brought  us 
into  smooth  water,  and  we  were  safely  landed  on 
the  quay  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "  To 
be  sure,"  cried  Tabby,  when  she  found  herself  on 
terra  firmoLf  *'  we  must  all  have  perished,  if  we  had 
not  been  the  particular  care  of  Providence.** 
'*  Yea;"  replied  my  uncle,  **  but  I  am  much  of  the 
honest  Highlander's  mind:  after  he  had  made 
such  a  passage  as  this,  his  friend  told  him  he  was 
much  indebted  to  Providence."  "  Certainly,"  said 
Donald;  ** but,  by  my  saul,  mon,  Tese  ne'er  trouble 
Providence  again,  so  long  as  the  brig  of  Stirling 
stands."  You  must  know,  the  brig,  or  bridge  of 
Stirling,  stands  above  twenty  miles  up  the  river 
Forth,  of  which  this  is  the  outlet  I  don't  find  that 
our  squire  has  suffered  in  his  health  from  this  ad- 
venture; but  poor  Liddy  is  in  a  peaking  way. 
Fm  afraid  this  unfortunate  girl  is  uneasy  in  her 
mind ;  and  this  apprehension  distracts  me,  for  she 
is  really  an  amiable  creature. 

We  shall  set  out  to-morrow  or  next  day  for 
Stirling  and  Glasgow;  and  we  propose  to  pene- 
trate a  little  way  into  the  Highlands,  before  we 
turn  our  course  to  the  southward.  In  the  mean 
time,  commend  me  to  all  our  friends  round  Carfax, 
and  believe  me  to  be  ever  yours, 

Edinr.  Aug.  8.  J.  MELFORD. 


To  Dr.  Lewis. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  ungrateful,  dear  Lewis,  if  I 
did  not  find  myself  disposed  to  think  and  speak 
favourably  of  this  people,  amon^  whom  I  have 
met  with  more  kindness,  hospitahty,  and  rational 
entertainment,  in  a  few  weeks,  than  ever  I  received 
in  an^  other  country  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Perhaps  the  ^^titude  excited  by  these 
benefits  may  interfere  with  the  impartiality  of  my 
remarks;  for  a  man  is  as  apt  to  be  prepossessed  by 
particular  favours,  as  to  be  prejudiced  by  private 
motives  of  disgust  K  I  am  partial,  there  is  at 
least  some  merit  in  my  conversion  from  Uliberal 
pr^udices  which  had  grown  up  with  my  consti- 
tution. 

The  first  impressions  which  an  Englishman  re- 
ceives in  this  country,  will  not  contribute  to  the  re- 
moval of  his  prejudices ;  because  he  refers  every 
thing  he  sees  to  a  comparison  with  the  same  ar- 
ticles in  his  own  country ;  and  this  comparison  is 
unfiivourable  to  Scotland  in  all  its  exteriors,  such 
as,  the  fiice  of  the  country  in  respect  to  cultivation, 
the  appearance  of  die  bulk  of  the  people,  and  the 
language  of  conversation  in  general.  I  am  not  so 
far  convinced  by  Mr.  Lismahago's  arg^nments,  but 
that  I  think  the  Scotch  would  do  well,  for  their 
own  sakes,  to  adopt  the  English  idioms  and  pro- 
nunciation ;  those  of  them  especially  who  are  re- 
solved to  posh  their  fortunes  m  South  Britain.  I 
know,  by  experience,  how  easily  an  Englishman  is 
influenced  by  the  ear,  and  how  apt  he  is  to  laugh« 
when  he  hears  his  own  language  spoken  with  a 
foreign  or  provincial  accent    I  have  known  a 
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member  of  the  House  of  Commons  speak  with 
great  energy  and  precision,  without  being  able  to 
engage  attention,  because  his  observations  were 
ma^e  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  which  (no  offence  to 
Lieutenant  Lismahago)  certainly  gives  a  clownish 
air  even  to  sentiments  of  the  greatest  dignity  and 
decorum.  I  have  declared  my  opinion  on  this 
head  to  some  of  the  most  sensible  men  of  this 
country,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  ther 
would  employ  a  few  natives  of  England  to  teach 
the  pronunciation  of  our  vernacular  ton^e,  in 
twenty  years  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  point 
of  dialect,  between  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
Ix)ndon. 

The  civil  regulations  of  this  kingdom  and  metro- 
polis are  taken  from  very  different  models  from 
those  of  England,  except  in  a  few  particular  esta* 
blishmentSyUieneoessary  consequences  of  the  Union, 
Their  collej^e  of  justice  is  a  bench  of  ^at  dignity, 
filled  with  judges  of  character  and  ability.  I  have 
heard  some  causes  tried  before  this  venerable  tri- 
bunal ;  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  plead- 
ings of  their  advocates,  who  are  b^  no  means  defi- 
cient either  in  argument  or  elocution.  The  Scot- 
tish legislation  is  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  civil  law ;  consequently,  their  proceedings  vary 
from  those  of  the  English  tribunals ;  but,  I  think, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  their  method  of 
examining  witnesses  apart,  and  in  the  constitution 
of  their  jury ;  by  which  they  certainly  avoid  the 
evil  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  from  lisma- 
hago*s  observatioiu 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  is  supplied  with 
excellent  professors  in  all  the  sciences;  and  the 
medical  school,  in  particular,  is  famous  all  over 
Europe.  The  students  of  this  art  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  learning  it  to  perfection,  in  all  its 
branches,  as  there  are  different  courses  for  the 
theory  of  medicine,  and  ihe  practice  of  medicine;  for 
anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  materia  medica, 
over  and  above  those  of  mathematics  and  experi- 
mental  philosophy;  and  all  these  are  given  by  men 
of  distinguished  talents.  What  renders  this  part 
of  education  still  more  complete,  is  the  advantage 
of  attending  the  Infirmary,  which  is  the  best  insti- 
tuted charitable  foundation  that  I  ever  knew.  Now 
we  are  talking  of  charities  here  are  several  hospi- 
tals, exceedingly  well  endowed,  and  maintained 
under  admirable  regulations;  and  these  are  not 
only  useful,  but  ornamental  to  the  city.  Among 
these,  I  shall  only  mention  the  general  workhouse, 
in  which  all  the  poor,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
are  employed,  according  to  their  different  abilities, 
with  such  judgment  and  effect,  that  they  nearly 
maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  there  is 
not  a  beggar  to  be  seen  within  the  precincts  of  tiiis 
metropolis.  It  was  Glasgow  that  set  the  example 
of  this  establishment,  about  thirty  years  ago.  Even 
the  kirk  of  Scotland,  so  long  reproached  with  fana- 
ticism and  canting,  abounds  at  present  with  mini- 
sters celebrated  for  their  learning,  and  respectable 
for  their  moderation.  I  have  heard  their  sermons 
with  equal  astonishment  and  pleasure.  The  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  no  longer  think  dirt  and  cob- 
webs essential  to  the  house  of  Grod.  Some  of 
their  churches  have  admitted  such  ornaments  as 
would  have  excited  sedition  even  in  England,  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago ;  and  psalmody  is 
here  practised  and  taught  by  a  professor  from  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  in 
a  few  years,  to  hear  it  accompanied  with  an  organ. 


Edinburgh  is  a  hot- bed  of  gemns.    I  bare  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  made  acquainted  with  many 
authors  of  the  first  distinction ;  such  as  the  twp 
Humes,  Robertson,  Smith,  Wallace,  Blair.  Fer- 
guson, Wilkie,  &c.  and  I  have  found  them  all  as 
agreeable  in  conversation  as  they  are  iDstrsctiTe 
and  entertaining  in   their  writings.     These  ac- 
quaintances I  owe  to  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Cartyle, 
who  wants  nothing  but  inclination  to  figure  with 
the  rest  upon  paper.  The  magistracy  of  Edinburgh 
is  changed  every  year  by  election,  and  teems  to  be 
very  wdl  adapted  both  for  state  and  anthori^.  Hie 
Lord  Provost  is  equal  in  dignity  to  the  Jjord  Mayor 
of  London ;  and  uie  four  Barnes  are  equivalent  to 
the  rank  of  Aldermea     There  is  a  DeoRofGrnUd, 
who  takes  cognizance  of  mercantile  amin;  s 
Treasurer,  a  Town-cleiiL ;  and  the  Comicil  n  con- 
posed  of  Deacons,  one  of  whom  is  Tetumed  every 
year  in  rotation,  as  representative  of  every  cirb- 
pany  of  artificers  or  handicraftsmen.    Though  this 
city,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  can  never  be 
made  either  very  convenient  or  very  cleanly,  it 
has  nevertheless  an  air  of  magnifieence  that  coa- 
mands  respect    The  CasUe  is  an  instance  of  the 
sublime  in  site  and  architecture.    Its  fortificatioBf 
are  kept  in  good  order,  and  there  is  always  in  it  s 
garrison  of  regular  soldiers,  which  is  relieved  everv 
year ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  si<fge  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  modem  operations  of 
war.    The  CasUe-hill,  which  extends  from  the 
outward  gate  to  the  upper  end  of  the  high  street, 
is  used  as  a  public  walk  for  the  citiaeoa,  and  eooi- 
mands  a  prospect,  equally  extensive  and  delight- 
fhl,  over  the  county  of  Fife,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Frith,  and  all  alon^  the  sea-coast,  which  a 
covered  with  a  succession  of  towns  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  share  of  commerce ; 
but  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  these  towns  have  been 
falling  to  decay  ever  since  the  Union,  by  which 
the  Scotch  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
their  trade  with  France.    The  palace  of  Uolj- 
roodhonse  is  a  jewel  in  architecture,  thrust  into  a 
hollow  where  it  cannot  be  seen ;  a  situation  which 
was  certainly  not  chosen  by  the  ingenioos  artbi- 
tect,  who  must  have  been  confined  to  the  site  of 
the  old  palace,  which  was  a  convent    Edinburgh 
is  considerably  extended  on  the  south  aide,  whov 
there  are  divers  littie  elegant  squares  baih  m  the 
English  manner;  and  the  citiaens  have  planned 
some  improvements  on  the  north,  which,  whee 
put  in  execution,  will  add  greaUy  to  the  beaerf 
and  convenience  of  this  capitaL 

The  sea-port  is  Leith,  a  flourishing  town,  aboat 
a  mile  from  the  city,  in  the  harbov  of  which  1 
have  seen  above  one  hundred  shipa  lyin^  all  to- 
gether. Tou  must  know  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
cross  the  Frith  in  a  passage-boat,  and  staid  tvo 
days  in  Fife,  which  is  remarkably  fruitful  in  cora, 
and  exhibits  a  surprising  number  of  fine  seats. 
eleganUy  built  and  magnifieentiy  famished.  There 
is  an  incredible  number  of  noble  houses  in  every 
part  of  Scotland,  that  I  have  seen — Dalkeith, 
Pinkie,  Tester,  and  Lord  Ho^otm's^  all  of  them 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  Edmburgfa,  are  princely 
palaces,  in  every  one  of  which  a  soveregn  might 
reside  at  his  ease.  I  suppose  the  Scoteh  affect 
these  monuments  of  grandeur.  If  I  may  he  allowed 
to  mingle  censure  with  mv  remarks  upon  a  people 
I  revere,  I  must  observe,  that  their  weak  side  seems 
to  be  vanity.  I  am  afraid  that  even  thdr  hospitality 
is  not  quiiv  free  of  ostentation.    I  think  I  ban* 
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discoveiwd  among  them  ancommon  pains  taken  to 
display  their  fine  linen,  of  which  indeed  they  have 
great  plenty,  their  ftumitore,  plate,  honae^keeping, 
and  variety  of  wines,  in  which  article,  it  must 
be  owned,  they  are  proftise,  if  not  prodigal.  A 
burgher  of  Edinburgh,  not  content  to  vie  with  a 
citizen  of  London  who  has  ten  times  his  fortune, 
most  excel  him  in  the  expense  as  well  as  elegance 
of  his  entertainments. 

Though  the  villas  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
gentry  have  generally  an  air  of  grandeur  and  state, 
I  think  their  gardens  and  parks  are  not  comparable 
to  those  of  England;  a  circumstance  the  more 
remarkable,  as  I  was  told  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Philip  IVfiUer  of  Chelsea,  that  almost  all  the  gar- 
deners of  South  Britain  were  natives  of  Scotland. 
The  verdure  of  this  country  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
England.  The  pleasure  grounds  are,  in  my  opinion, 
not  so  well  laid  out  according  to  the  genius  loci; 
nor  are  the  lawns,  and  walks,  and  hedges,  kept  in 
such  delicate  order.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
prudish  rows,  which  have  not  such  an  agreeable 
natural  effect,  as  when  they  are  thrown  into  ir- 
regular groups,  with  intervening  glades ;  and  the 
firs,  which  they  generally  raise  around  their  houses, 
look  doll  and  fimereal  in  the  summer  season.  I 
must  confess,  indeed,  that  they  yield  serviceable 
timber,  and  good  shelter  against  the  northern  blasts ; 
that  they  grow  and  thrive  in  the  most  barren  soil, 
and  continually  perspire  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine, 
which  must  render  the  air  very  salutary  and  sanative 
to  langs  of  a  tender  texture. 

Tabby  and  I  have  been  both  frightened  in  our 
return  by  sea  from  the  coast  of  Fife.  She  was 
afraid  of  drowning,  and  I  of  catching  cold,  in  con- 
E^>quence  of  being  drenched  with  sea- water ;  but  my 
fears,  as  well  as  hers,  have  been  happily  disap- 
pointed. She  is  now  in  perfect  health ;  I  wish  I 
could  say  the  same  of  Liddy.  Something  uncommon 
is  the  matter  with  that  poor  child;  her  colour  fades, 
her  appetite  fails,  and  her  spirits  flag.  She  is 
become  moping  and  melancholy,  and  is  often  found 
in  tears.  Her  brother  suspects  internal  uneasiness 
on  account  of  Wilson,  and  denounces  vengeance 
against  that  adventurer.  She  was,  it  seems,  strongly 
affected  at  the  ball  by  the  sudden  app«'arance  of 
one  Mr.  Gordon,  who  strongly  resembles  the  said 
Wilson  ;  but  I  am  rather  suspicious  that  she  caught 
cold  by  being  overheated  with  dancing.  I  have 
consulted  Dr.  Gregory,  an  eminent  physician  of  an 
amiable  character,  who  advises  the  Highland  air, 
and  the  use  of  goat-milk  whey,  which  surely  cannot 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  a  patient  who  was  bom  and 
bred  amouff  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  doctor's 
opinion  is  the  more  agreeable,  as  we  shall  find  those 
remedies  in  the  very  place  which  I  proposed  as 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  expedition — I  mean  the 
borders  of  Argyle. 

Mr.  Smollett,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  commissary 
court,  which  is  now  sitting,  has  very  kindly  insisted 
upon  our  lodging  at  his  country  house,  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Lomond,  about  fourteen  miles  beyond 
Glasgow.  For  this  last  city  we  shall  set  out  in 
two  days,  and  take  Stirling  in  our  way,  well  pro- 
vided with  recommendations  from  our  friends  at 
Edinburgh,  whom,  I  protest,  I  shall  leave  with 
much  regret  I  am  so  fur  from  thinking  it  any 
hardship  to  live  in  this  country,  that,  S  I  was 
obliged  to  lead  a  town  life,  Edinburgh  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  head-quarters  of      Yours  always, 

Edior.  Aug  8.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  BarL  ofJetug  Cot  Oxon 
Dear  Knioht, — I  am  now  little  short  of  the 
Ultima  Thule,  if  this  appellation  properly  belongs 
to  the  Orkneys  or  Hebrides.  These  last  are  now 
lying  before  me,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  af- 
fording the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  prospect 
I  ever  beheld.  I  write  this  letter  in  a  ^ntleman's 
house,  near  the  town  of  Inverary,  which  may  be 
deemed  the  capital  of  the  West  Highlands,  famous 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  stately  castle  begim 
and  actually  covered  in  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle, 
at  a  prodigious  expense.  Whether  it  will  ever  be 
completely  finished  is  a  question. 

But,  to  take  things  in  order.  We  left  Edinburgh 
ten  days  ago— and  the  farther  north  we  proce^, 
we  find  Mrs.  Tabitha  the  less  manageable ;  so  that 
her  inclinations  are  not  of  the  nature  of  the  load- 
stone— they  point  not  towards  the  pole.  What  made 
her  leave  Edinburgh  with  reluctance  at  last,  if  we 
may  believe  her  own  assertions,  was  a  dispute  which 
she  left  unfinished  with  Mr.  Moffat,  touching  the 
eternity  of  hell-torments.  That  gentleman,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  began  to  be  sceptical  on  this 
head,  till  at  lengUi  he  declared  open  war  against 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  eternal.  He 
is  now  persuaded  that  eternal  signifies  no  more  than 
an  indefinite  number  of  years ;  and  that  the  most 
enormous  sinner  may  be  quit  for  nine  millions  nine 
hundred  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years 
of  heU-fire ;  which  term  or  period,  as  he  very  well 
observes,  forms  but  an  inconsiderable  drop,  as  it 
were,  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  For  this  mitigation 
he  contends,  as  a  system  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of 
goodness  and  mercy  which  we  annex  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Our  aunt  seemed  willing  to  adopt 
this  doctrine  in  fietvonr  of  the  wicked.  But  he 
hinted,  that  no  person  whatever  was  so  righteous  as 
to  be  exempted  entirely  from  punishment  in  a 
future  state ;  and  that  the  most  pious  Christian  upon 
earth  might  think  himself  very  happy  to  get  off  for 
a  fast  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  in  the  midst 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  Mrs.  Tabitha  revolted  at 
this  dogma,  which  filled  her  at  once  with  horror 
and  indignation.  She  had  recourse  to  the  o])inion 
of  Humphrey  Clinker,  who  roundly  declared  it  was 
the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  quoted 
Scripture  in  defence  of  the^e  everlasting  praxured 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Mac  Corkendale,  and  all  the  theologists  and  saints 
of  ^at  persuamon,  were  consulted,  and  some  of 
them  had  doubts  about  the  matter,  which  doubts 
and  scruples  had  begun  to  infect  our  aunt  when  we 
took  our  departure  fit)m  Edinburgh. 

We  passed  through  linlith^w,  where  there  was 
an  elegant  royal  palace,  which  is  now  gone  to 
decay,  as  well  as  the  town  itself.  This  too  is  pretty 
much  the  case  with  Stirling,  though  it  still  boasts 
of  a  fine  old  castle,  in  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
were  wont  to  reside  in  their  minority.  But  Glasgow 
is  the  pride  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  it  might  very 
well  pass  for  an  elegant  and  fiourishing  city  in  any 
part  of  Christendom.  There  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  received  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Moore, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  to  whom  we  were  recommended 
by  one  of  our  friends  at  Edinburgh ;  and  truly  he 
could  not  have  done  us  more  essential  service.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  merry  facetious  companion,  sensible  and 
shrewd,  with  a  considerable  fund  of  humour ;  and 
his  wife  an  agreeable  woman,  well-bred,  kind,  and 
obliging.   Kindness,  which  I  take  to  be  the  essence 
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of  good  nature  and  homanitj,  is  the  distingraiBlung 
chvacteristic  of  the  Scotch  ladies  in  their  own 
country.  Our  landlord  showed  us  every  thing,  and 
introduced  us  to  all  the  world  at  Glasg-ow,  where, 
through  his  recommendation,  we  were  complimented 
with  the  fireedom.  of  the  town.  Considering  the 
trade  and  opulence  of  this  place,  it  cannot  hut 
ahound  with  gaiety  and  diyersions.  Here  is  a  great 
numher  of  ^oun^  fellows  that  rival  the  youth  of 
the  capital  m  spirit  and  expense ;  and  I  was  soon 
oonvinced,  that  all  the  female  beauties  of  Scotland 
were  not  assembled  at  the  hunters'  hsdl  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  town  of  Glasgow  flourishes  in  learning, 
as  well  as  in  commerce.  Here  is  an  university, 
with  professors  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
science,  liberally  endowed,  and  judiciously  chosen. 
It  was  vacation  time  when  I  passed,  so  that  I  could 
not  entirely  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  but  their  mode  of 
education  is  certainly  preferable  to  ours  in  some 
respects.  The  students  are  not  left  to  the  private 
instruction  of  tutors,  but  taught  in  public  schools 
or  classes,  each  science  by  its  particular  professor 
or  regent. 

My  uncle  is  in  raptures  with  Glasgow.  He  not 
only  visited  all  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  but 
made  excursions  all  round,  to  Hamilton,  Paisley, 
Renfrew,  and  eYery  other  place  within  a  dozen 
miles,  where  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  to 
be  seen  in  art  or  nature.  I  believe  the  exercise  oc- 
casioned by  these  jaunts  was  of  service  to  my 
sister  liddy,  whose  appetite  and  spirits  begin  to 
revive.  Mrs.  Tabitha  displayed  her  attractions  as 
usual,  and  actually  believed  she  had  entangled  one 
Mr.  M'Clellan,  a  rich  inkle  manufacturer,  in  her 
snares ;  but  when  matters  came  to  an  explanation, 
it  appeared  that  his  attachment  was  altogether  spi- 
ritual, founded  upon  an  intercourse  of  devotion  at  the 
meeting  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  evangelical  mission,  had  come  hither  in 
person.  At  length  we  set  out  for  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  passing  through  the  little  borough 
of  Dumbarton,  or  (as  my  uncle  will  have  it)  Ihm- 
britton,  where  there  is  a  castle  more  curious  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  It  is 
honoured  with  a  particular  description  by  the  ele- 
^nt  Buchanan,  as  an  arx  inexpvgnamlu ;  and, 
indeed,  it  must  have  been  impregnable  by  the 
ancient  manner  of  besieging.  It  is  a  rock  of  con- 
siderable extent,  rising  with  a  double  top,  in  an 
angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Clyde  and  the  Leven,  perpendicular  and  inacces- 
sible on  all  sides,  except  in  one  place  where  the 
entrance  is  fortified ;  and  there  is  no  rising  ground 
in  the  neighbonrhood  fh>m  whence  it  could  be 
damaged  by  any  kind  of  battery.  From  Dum- 
barton the  West  Highlands  appear  in  the  form  of 
huge  dusky  mountains,  piled  one  over  another ;  but 
this  prospect  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  a  native  of 
Glamorgan.  We  have  fixed  our  head-quarters  at 
Cameron,  a  very  neat  country-house,  belonging  to 
Commissary  Smollett,  where  we  found  every  sort  of 
accommodiution  we  could  deure.  It  is  situated  like 
a  Druid's  temple,  in  a  grove  of  oak,  close  by  the 
side  of  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  a  surprising  body  of 
pure  transparent  water,  nnfiithomably  deep  in  many 
places,  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  four-and- twenty 
miles  in  length,  displaying  above  twenty  green 
islands,  covered  witii  wood,  some  of  them  cultivated 
for  com,  and  many  of  them  stocked  with  red  deer. 
They  belong  to  difiierent  gentiemen,  whose  seats 
are  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 


are  agreeably  romantic  beyond  all  eoneeplioD.  U j 
uncle  and  I  have  left  the  women  at  Camcrao,  ai 
Mrs.  Tabitha  would  by  no  means  tnist  bexsetf 
again  upon  the  water,  and,  to  come  hither,  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  a  small  inlet  of  tbe  aea  in  an 
open  ferry-boat  This  country  appears  nn.oie  and 
more  wild  and  ttyage  the  farther  we  advance ;  aad 
the  people  are  as  dinerent  from  the  Lowland  Scotch, 
in  their  looks,  garb,  and  language,  as  the  moun- 
taineers of  Bredcnock  are  frran  the  inbahitanti  d 
Herefordshire. 

When  the  Lowlanders  want  to  drink  a  ehecr- 
upping  cup,  they  go  to  the  public-hoase,  called  iht 
Change-house,  and  call  for  a  chopin  of  twopensj, 
which  is  a  thin  yeasty  beverage,  made  of  matt,  not 
quite  so  strong  as  the  table-beer  of  £o|g;land.  Tbs 
is  brought  in  a  pewter  stoup,  shaped  like  a  akittk ; 
from  whence  it  is  emptied  into  a  qoal^  that  it,  a 
curious  cup  made  of  different  pieces  oi  wood,  sach 
as  box  and  ebony,  cut  into  littie  staves,  joined  alter- 
nately, and  secured  with  delicate  hoops,  having  tro 
ears  or  handles.  It  holds  about  a  giU,  is  sometimes 
tint  round  the  mouth  with  silver,  and  baa  a  plate 
of  the  same  metal  at  the  bottom,  with  the  landlord'» 
cypher  engraved.  The  Highlanders,  on  tbe  coe- 
trary,  despise  this  liquor,  and  regale  themarirvs 
with  whisky,  a  malt  spirit,  as  strong  as  genera, 
which  they  swallow  in  great  quantities,  without  acT 
signs  of  inebriation :  they  are  used  to  it  from  the 
cradle,  and  find  it  an  excedent  preservative  agaiast 
the  winter  cold,  which  must  be  extreme  on  these 
mountains — ^I  am  told  that  it  is  ^ven  with  great 
success  to  infimts,  as  a  cordial,  in  the  ccKiflueot 
small-pox,  when  the  eruption  seems  to  flag,  and  the 
symptoms  grow  nn&vourable.  The  Highlander! 
are  used  to  eat  much  more  animal  food  than  hSk 
to  the  share  of  their  neighbours  in  the  Low  Conntry. 
They  delight  in  hunting— have  plenty  of  deer  and 
other  game,  with  a  great  number  of  sheep,  goats, 
and  black  cattie,  runninj^  wild,  which  they  scmpk 
not  to  kill  as  venison,  without  being  at  much  pains 
to  ascertain  the  property. 

Inverary  is  but  a  poor  town,  thongifa  it  stands 
immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who  is  a  mighty  prince  in  this  part  of 
Scotland.  The  peasants  live  in  wretched  cabins, 
and  seem  very  poor ;  but  the  gentiemen  are  tole- 
rably well  lodged,  and  so  loving  to  strangers,  that  a 
man  runs  some  risk  of  his  life  from  their  hosphabtr. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  poor  Highlanders  ue 
now  seen  to  disadvantage.  They  have  been  S3t 
only  disarmed  by  act  of  parliament,  but  also  ot- 

S rived  of  their  ancient  garb,  which  was  both  grace- 
il  and  convenient ;  and,  what  is  a  greater  hard- 
ship still,  they  are  compiled  to  wear  hreechcs--a 
restraint  which  they  cannot  bear  with  any  degree 
of  patience ;  indeed,  the  majority  wear  thesn,  aot 
in  the  proper  place,  but  on  poles  or  long  staves  ovrr 
their  shoulders ;  they  are  even  debarred  the  use  of 
their  striped  stuff,  odled  Tartan,  which  was  tbeii 
own  manufacture,  priced  by  them  above  all  the 
velvets,  brocades,  and  tissues  of  Europe  and  Asol 
They  now  lounge  along  in  loose  great  eoats,  cf 
coarse  russet,  equally  mean  and  cambersoiiie,  and 
betray  manifest  marks  of  direction.  Certain  it  is^ 
the  government  could  not  have  taken  a  wan 
effectual  method  to  break  their  national  qarit 

We  have  had  princeW  sport  in  hunting  the  stag 
on  these  mountains,  ^ese  are  the  lonely  hills  « 
Morven,  where  Fingal  and  his  hoboes  eigoyed  tbe 
same  pastime.    I  fe^  an  enthusiastte  plcarare  wbea 
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I  ranrey  the  hronn  heath  that  Ossian  was  wont  to 
tread;  and  hear  the  wind  whistle  through  the 
bendiD^  grasa.  When  I  enter  oar  landlorcTs  haU^ 
I  look  for  the  suspended  harp  of  that  divine  bard, 
and  listen  in  hopes  of  hearing  the  aerial  soond  of 
his  respected  spirit  The  poems  of  Ossian  are  in 
vrerj  mouth.  A  fiunous  antiquarian  of  this  country, 
the  Laird  of  M'Farlane,  at  whose  house  we  dined  a 
few  days  apo,  can  repeat  them  ail  in  the  original 
Gaelic,  which  has  a  great  affinity  to  the  Welsh,  not 
only  in  the  ^nend  sound,  but  also  in  a  great 
number  of  raucal  words ;  and  I  make  no  douU  bat 
that  they  are  both  sprang  from  the  same  orinn.  I 
was  not  a  little  sorprised,  when  asking  a  Hiffh- 
lander  one  day,  if  he  knew  where  we  should  find 
aoy  game  r  he  replied,  "*  Hu  nid  Saaamaghy**  which 
signifies,  NoEmyuMk;  the  very  same  answer  I  should 
have  reoeiyed  from  a  Welshman,  and  almost  in  the 
same  wordsi  The  Highlanders  have  no  other  name 
for  the  people  of  the  Low  Coontry  but  Sassenagh, 
or  Saxons ;  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Lowlimd 
Scotch  and  the  English  are  derived  from  the  same 
stock.  The  peasants  of  these  hills  strongly  re- 
semble those  of  Wales  in  their  looks,  their  manners, 
and  habitations ;  every  thing  I  see,  and  hear,  and 
feel,  seems  Welsh — ^the  monntains,  rales,  and 
streams ;  the  air  and  climate ;  the  beef,  mutton, 
and  game  are  all  Welsh.  It  mast  be  owned,  how- 
ever, that  this  people  are  better  provided  than  we 
are  in  some  articles — they  haye  plenty  of  red  deer 
and  roeboek,  which  are  hX.  and  dehcious  at  this 
season  of  the  vear.  Their  sea  teems  with  amaxing 
quantities  of  the  finest  fish  in  the  world;  and  they 
find  means  to  procure  very  good  claret  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

Oar  landlord  is  a  man  of  consequence  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  a  cadet  from  the  £unily  of 
Argy  le,  and  hereditary  captain  of  one  of  his  castles 
— bis  name,  in  plain  English,  is  Dougal  Campbell ; 
but  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  the  same  appella- 
tion, they  are  distinguished  (Uke  the  Welsh)  by 
patronymics;  and  as  I  have  known  an  ancient 
Briton  called  Bladoc  ap-Morgan,  ap-Jenkin,  ap- 
Jones,  our  Highland  chief  designs  himself  Doa*l 
Mac-amish,  mac-'oul  ich-ian,  signifying  Dougal, 
the  son  of  James,  the  son  of  Dougal,  Sie  son  of 
John,    fie  has  travelled  in  the  course  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  is  disposed  to  make  certain  alterations 
in  his  domestic  economy ;  but  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  abolish  the  ancient  customs  of  the  family ;  some 
of  which  are  lodicrous  enongh.    His  piper,  for  ex- 
ample, who  is  an  hereditary  officer  of  the  household, 
will  not  part  with  the  least  particle  of  his  priyileges. 
He  has  axi^  to  wear  the  kilt,  orandent  Highland 
dress,  with  the  parse,  pistol,  and  dirk — a  broad  yellow 
ribbon,  fixed  to  the  chanter-pipe,  is  thrown  over 
his  shoolder,  and  trails  along  the  ground,  while  he 
performs  the  ftmctions  of  his  minstrelsy ;  and  this, 
I  suppose,  is  analogous  to  the  pennon  or  flag,  which 
was  formerly  carried  before  everv  knight  in  battle. 
He  plsys  before  the  laird  every  Sunday  in  his  way 
to  the  kirk,  which  he  circles  three  times,  perform- 
ing the  ftmily  march,  which  implies  defiance  to  all 
the  enonies  of  the  clan;  and  every  mominff  he 
plays  a  full  hour  by  the  dock,  in  the  great  hall, 
marchinff  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time, 
with  a  soTenui  pace,  attended  by  the  laird's  kinsmen, 
who  seem  much  delighted  with  the  music    In  this 
exercise,  he  indulges  them  with  a  number  of 
pibrochs  or  airs,  suited  to  the  different  passions 
which  he  would  either  exdte  or  assuage. 


Hr.  Campbell  himself,  who  performs  rery  well 
on  the  violin,  has  an  invincible  antipathy  to  the 
sound  of  the  Highland  bag-pipe,  which  sings  in  the 
nose  with  a  most  alarming  twang,  and,  indeed,  is 
quite  intolerable  to  ears  of  common  sensibility,  when 
aggravated  by  the  echo  of  a  vaulted  haU.  He^ 
therefore,  begged  the  piper  would  have  some  mercy 
upon  him,  and  dispense  with  this  part  of  the  morn- 
ing service.  A  consultation  of  the  clan  being  hdd 
on  this  occasion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
the  laird's  request  could  not  be  grantd^  without 
a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  customs  of  the 
family.  The  piper  declared  he  could  not  give  up 
for  a  moment  the  privilege  he  derived  from  his 
ancestors ;  nor  would  the  laird's  relations  fi>rego  an 
entertainment  which  they  valued  above  all  others. 
There  was  no  remedy ;  Mr.  Campbell  being  obliged 
to  acquiesce,  is  fain  to  stop  his  ears  with  cotton,  to 
fortify  his  head  with  three  or  four  nightcaps,  and 
every  morning  retire  into  the  penetralia  of  his 
habitation,  in  order  to  avoid  this  diurnal  annoyance. 
When  themusic  ceases,  he  produces  himself  atan  open 
window  that  looks  into  Uie  court-yard,  which  is  by 
this  time  filled  with  a  crowd  of  his  vassals  and  depen- 
dents, who  worship  his  first  appearance,  by  uncover- 
ing their  heads,  and  bowing  to  the  earth  with  the  most 
humble  prostration.  As  ali  these  people  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  in  the  wa^  of  proposal,  com- 
plaint, or  petition,  they  wait  patiently  till  the  laird 
comes  forth,  and,  following  him  in  his  walks,  are 
favoiffed  each  with  a  short  audience  in  his  turn. 
Two  days  ago,  he  despatched  above  an  hundred 
different  solicitors,  in  walking  with  us  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  where  we  dined  by 
invitation.  Our  landlord's  house-keeping  is  equally 
rou^h  and  hospitable,  and  sayours  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  times.  The  great  hall,  paved  with 
flat  stones,  is  about  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-two, 
and  serves  not  only  for  a  dining-room,  but  also 
for  a  bed-chamber  to  gentlemen-dependents  and 
hangers-on  of  the  family.  At  night  half  a  dozen 
occasional  beds  are  ranged  on  each  side  along  the 
wall.  These  are  made  of  fresh  heath,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
a  very  agreeable  couch,  where  they  lie,  without  any 
other  covering  than  the  plaid.  My  uncle  and  X 
were  indulged  with  separate  chambers  and  down- 
beds,  which  we  beffged  to  exchange  for  a  layer  of 
heath ;  and,  indeed  I  never  slept  so  much  to  my 
satisfaction.  It  was  not  only  soft  and  elastic,  but 
the  plant,  being  in  flower,  diffused  an  a^preeable 
fragrance,  whidi  is  wonderfully  refreshmg  and 
restoratiye. 

Yesterday  we  were  invited  to  the  funeral  of  an 
old  lady,  the  grandmother  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  foond  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
fiffcy  people,  who  were  regaled  with  a  sumptuous 
feast,  acoompmied  with  the  music  of  a  dozen  pipers. 
In  short,  this  meeting  had  all  the  air  of  a  grand 
festival ;  and  the  guests  did  such  honour  to  the  en- 
tertainment, that  many  of  them  could  not  stand 
when  they  were  reminded  of  the  business  on  which 
we  had  met  The  company  forthwith  taking 
hone,  rode  in  a  very  irregular  cavalcade  to  the  place 
of  interment,  a  church,  at  the  distance  of  two  long 
miles  from  the  castle.  On  our  arrival,  however,  we 
found  we  had  committed  a  small  oversight  in  leav- 
ing the  corpse  behind;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to 
whed  about  and  met  the  old  gentlewoman  half- 
way, carried  upon  poles  by  the  nearest  relations  of 
her  family,  and  attended  by  the  coronncK  composed 
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of  a  multitade  of  old  hags,  wfao  tore  their  hair,  beat 
their  breasts,  and  howled  most  hideously.  At  the 
grave  the  orator  or  senackie,  pronounced  the  pane- 
gyric  of  the  defunct,  every  period  being  confGrmed 
by  a  yell  of  the  coronach.  The  body  was  Qommitted 
to  the  earth,  the  pipers  playing  a  pibroch  all  the 
time,  and  all  the  company  standing  uncovered. 
The  ceremony  was  closed  with  the  discharge  of 
pistols ;  then  we  returned  to  the  castle,  resumed  the 
bottle,  and  by  midnight  there  was  not  a  sober  person 
in  the  family,  the  females  excepted.  The  squire 
and  I  were,  with  some  difficulty,  permitted  to  retire 
with  the  landlord  in  the  evening ;  but  our  enter- 
tainer  was  a  little  chagrined  at  our  retreat ;  and 
afterwards  seemed  to  think  it  a  disparagement  to 
his^  family,  that  not  above  an  hundred  gallons  of 
whisky  had  been  drank  upon  such  a  solemn  occasion* 
This  morning  we  got  up  by  four,  to  hunt  the  roe- 
buck, and,  in  half  an  hour,  found  breakfiEist  ready 
served  in  the  halL  The  hunters  consisted  of  Sir 
George  Colquhoun  and  me,  as  strangers,  (my  uncle 
not  choosing  to  be  of  the  party,)  of  the  taird  in 
person,  the  laird's  brother^  Ae  lairds  brother*s  son, 
the  laird's  sister's  son,  the  laird's  father's  brother's  son, 
and  all  their  foster  brothers,  who  are  counted  parcel 
of  the  family.  But  we  were  attended  by  an  infinite 
number  of  Gadlys,  or  ragged  Highlanders,  without 
shoes  or  stockings. 

The  following  articles  formed  our  morning's  re- 
past : — One  kit  of  boiled  eggs ;  a  second,  nill  of 
butter ;  a  third,  full  of  cream ;  an  entire  cheese, 
made  of  goat*s  milk ;  a  large  earthem  pot,  full  of 
honey;  the  best  part  of  a  ham;  a  cold  venison 
pasty ;  a  bushel  of  oatmeal,  made  in  thin  cakes  and 
bannocks,  with  a  small  whcaten  loaf  in  the  middle 
for  the  strangers ;  a  large  stone  bottle  full  of  whisky, 
another  of  brandy,  and  a  kilderkin  of  ale.  There 
was  a  ladle  chained  to  the  cream-kit,  with  curious 
wooden  bickers,  to  be  filled  from  this  reservoir. 
The  spirits  were  drank  out  of  a  silver  quaff,  and  the 
ale  out  of  horns :  great  justice  was  done  to  the  col- 
lation by  the  guests  in  general ;  one  of  them,  in 
particular,  ate  above  two  dozen  of  hard  eggs,  with 
a  proportionable  qiumtity  of  bread,  butter,  and 
honey;  nor  was  one  drop  of  liquor  left  upon  the 
l)oard.  Finally,  a  large  roll  of  tobacco  was  pre- 
sented by  way  of  dessrt,  and  every  individual  took 
a  comfortable  quid,  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the 
inominff  air.  We  had  a  fine  chase  over  the  moun- 
tains, alter  a  roebuck,  which  we  killed,  and  I  got 
home  time  enough  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Camp&ll 
and  our  squire.  To-morrow  we  shall  set  out  on 
our  return  for  Cameron.  We  propose  to  cross  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  and  take  the  towns  of  Greenock  and 
Port  Glasgow  in  our  way.  This  circuit  being 
finished,  we  shall  turn  our  faces  to  the  south,  and 
follow  the  sun  with  augmented  velocity,  in  order  to 
enjoy  tiie  rest  of  the  autunm  in  England,  where 
Boreas  is  not  quite  so  biting,  as  he  begins  already 
to  be  on  the  tops  of  these  northern  hills.  But  our 
progress  from  place  to  place  shall  continue  to  be 
specified  in  these  detached  journals  of  yours  always, 

Argyleshire,  Sept.  3.  J.  MELFORD. 


To  Dr.  Lewis. 

I>EAR  Dick, — ^About  a  fortnight  is  now  elapsed 
since  we  left  the  capital  of  Scotland,  .directing  our 
course  towards  Stirling,  where  we  lay.  The  castle 
of  this  place  is  such  another  as  that  of  Edinburgh, 
and  affords  a  surprising  prospect  of  the  windings  of 


the  river  Forth,  which  are  so  eztraoidmaiT.  tb^ 
the  distance  from  hence  to  Alloa,  by  lBiid,'is  baf 
four  miles,  and  by  water  it  is  twenty-toar.  Alka 
is  a  neat  thriving  town,  that  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  commerce  of  Gbisgoir,  the  mrr- 
chants  of  which  send  hither  tobacco,  and  oth^r 
articles,  to  be  deposited  in  warehouses  for  exporta- 
tion from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  our  vay  hitbrr 
we  visited  a  flourishing  iron-work,  where,  in«;«iid 
of  burning  wood,  they  nse  coal,  which  they  bare 
the  art  of  clearing  in  such  a  manner  as  frees  it  frcra 
the  tolphur,  that  would  otherwise  render  the  metal 
too  brittle  for  working.  Excellent  coal  is  Ibond  b 
almost  every  part  of  Scotland. 

The  soil  of  this  district  produces  scarce  asr 
other  grain  but  oats  and  barley ;  perhaps,  because 
it  is  poorly  cultivated,  and  almost  altogether  qq- 
endosed.  The  few  enclosures  they  have  ooasist  v: 
paltry  walls  of  loose  stones  gathered  from  Cx 
fields,  which  indeed  they  cover,  as  if  they  had  brrs 
scattered  on  purpose.  When  I  expressed  ar 
surprise  that  the  peasants  did  not  disencual^v 
their  grounds  of  these  stones,  a  gentleman,  vt:^ 
acquainted  with  the  theory  as  weU  as  practice  d 
fanning,  assured  me  that  the  stones,  &r  from  \jm 
prejudicial,  were  serviceable  to  the  cropi  TIj 
philosopher  had  ordered  a  field  of  his  own  to  W 
cleared,  manured,  and  sown  with  hariey,  and  the 
produce  was  more  scanty  than  before.  He  cao^i 
the  stones  to  be  replaced,  and  next  year  the 
crop  was  as  good  as  ever.  The  stones  were  rt- 
moved  a  second  time,  and  the  harvest  fiuled ;  tikr 
were  a^n  brought  back,  and  the  ground  rethertd 
its  fertility.  The  same  experiment  has  been  tritd 
in  different  parts  of  Scotland  with  the  same  5a^ 
cess.  Astonished  at  this  information,  I  desired  va 
know  in  what  manner  he  accounted  for  this  strai  se 
phenomenon ;  and  he  said,  there  were  three  vsrj 
in  which  the  stones  might  be  servioeable.  T^j 
might  possibly  restrain  an  excess  in  ^e  perspira- 
tion of  the  earai,  analogous  to  colliquative  sveaflt 
by  which  the  human  body  is  sometimes  wasted  sad 
consumed.  They  might  act  as  so  many  fences  to 
protect  the  tender  blaide  from  the  pierdng  viods  of 
the  spring ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  reflectioo  of  tbe 
sun,  they  might  increase  the  warmth,  so  as  t» 
mitigate  the  natural  chillness  of  the  soil  aod  eb* 
mate.  But  surely  this  excessive  perspiratioD  oi|bt 
be  more  effectually  checked  by  different  kinds  o^ 
manure,  .such  as  ashes,  lime,  chsJk,  or  maii^^ 
which  last  it  seems  there  are  many  pits  ia  tbs 
kingdom.  As  for  the  warmth,  it  would  be  mc^ 
more  equally  obtained  by  enclosures ;  one  half  d 
the  ground  which  is  now  covered  would  be  re- 
trieved ;  the  cultivation  would  require  less  labosr: 
and  the  ploughs,  harrows,  and  horses,  wooU  nx 
suffer  half  the  damage  which  they  now  sostaio. 

These  north-western  parts  are  by  no  naa 
fertile  in  corn.  The  ground  is  natonlly  bams 
and  moorish.  The  peasants  are  pooriy  lodfci 
meagre  in  their  looks,  mean  in  their  apparel  ^ 
remarkably  dirty.  This  last  reproach  they  atif bi 
easily  wasli  o^  by  means  of  those  lakes,  nTei\ 
and  rivulets  of  pure  water,  with  which  they 
are  so  liberally  supplied  by  nature.  A^cul- 
ture  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  wh«rc  tbe 
fiirms  are  small,  the  leases  short,  and  the  hosbtBd- 
man  begins  upon  a  rack-rent,  without  a  sofficiec^ 
stock  to  answer  the  purposes  of  improrenieat. 
The  granaries  of  Scothmd  are  the  haaks  of  tb 
Tweed,  the  counties  of  East  and  Mid  Lothup- 1^ 
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Parse  of  Cowrie,  in  Perthshire,  equal  in  fertility  to 
KQj  part  of  England,  and  some  tracks  in  Aber- 
Jeeoshire  and  Btoray,  where  I  am  told  the  harvest 
is  iDore  early  than  in  Northumberland,  although 
thej  lie  aboye  two  degrees  farther  north.  I  have 
I  ttrong  cariosity  to  yisit  many  places  beyond  the 
Forth  and  the  Tay,  sach  as  Perth,  Dundee,  Mon- 
troM,  and  Aberdeen,  which  are  towns  equally 
elegant  and  thriying;  but  the  season  is  too  fiir 
idraaeed  to  admit  m  this  addition  to  my  original 
pbn. 

I  am  so  fiir  happy  as  to  haye  seen  Glasgow, 
vhich,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  judg* 
meat,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Europe ;  and, 
vithout  all  doubt,  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  Great  Britain.  In  short,  it  is  a  perfect  bee-hive 
to  p<nnt  of  industry.  It  stands  partly  on  a  gentle 
laclirity;  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  in  a  plain, 
ntered  by  the  nver  Clyde.  The  streets  are 
itnight,  open,  ainr,  and  well  paved;  and  the 
booses  lofty  and  well  built  of  hewn  stone.  At  the 
ipper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  venerable  cathe- 
tnl,  that  may  be  compared  with  York  Minster  or 
(Westminster ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  descent 
Vom  this  to  the  cross  is  the  College,  a  respectable 
Hie  of  building,  with  all  manner  of  accommodation 
br  the  professors  and  students,  including  an  ele- 
pmt  library,  and  an  observatory  well  provided 
rith  astronomical  instruments.  The  number  of 
ahabitants  is  said  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand ; 
tad  marl^  of  opulence  and  independency  appear 
n  every  quarter  of  this  commercial  city,  which, 
Mnrever,  is  not  without  its  inconveniences  and 
lefects.  The  water  of  their  public  pumps  is  gene- 
Ally  hard  and  brackish,  an  miperrection  the  less 
excusable,  as  the  river  Clyde  runs  by  their  doors, 
n  the  lower  part  of  the  town;  and  there  are 
ivalets  and  springs  above  the  cathedral,  sufficient 
0  fill  a  large  reservohr  with  excellent  water,  which 
night  be  thence  distributed  to  all  the  di£ferent 
larts  of  the  city.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to 
XMisalt  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  article 
htn  to  employ  so  much  attention  in  beautifying 
heir  town  with  new  streets,  squares,  and  churches. 
Inother  defect,  not  so  easily  remedied,  is  the 
hallowneas  of  the  river,  wmch  will  not  float 
retsels  of  any  burden  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
if  the  city ;  so  that  the  merchants  nr**  obliged  to 
oad  and  unload  their  ships  at  Greenock  and  Port 
jlasgow,  situated  about  fourteen  miles  nearer  the 
oouth  of  the  Prith,  where  it  is  about  two  miles 
road. 

The  people  of  Glasgow  have  a  noble  spirit  of 
surprise.  Mr.  Moore,  a  surgeon,  to  whom  I  was 
ccommended  from  Edinburgh,  introduced  me  to 
ill  the  principal  merchants  of  the  place.  Here  I 
(ecune  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cochran,  who  may  be 
tyied  one  of  the  sages  of  this  kingdom.  He  was 
trst  magistrate  at  the  time  of  the  last  rebellion.  I 
at  as  member  when  he  was  examined  in  the 
loose  of  Commons;    upon  which  occasion  Mr. 

' observed  he  had  never  heard  such  a  sen- 

ible  evidence  given  at  that  bar.  I  was  idso 
Qtrodnced  to  I>r.  John  Gordon,  a  patriot  of  a 
roly  Roman  spirit,  who  is  the  &ther  of  the 
men  manufacture  in  this  place,  and  was  the  great 
vomoter  of  the  city  workhouse,  infirmary,  and 
<her  works  of  public  utility.  Had  he  lived  in 
mcient  Rome,  he  would  have  been  honoured  with 
i  statue  at  the  public  expense.  I  moreover  con- 
ersed  with  one  Mr.  G — ss— d,  whom  I  take  to  be 


one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  Europe.  In  the 
last  war,  he  is  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  five- 
and-twenty  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  to  have  traded  for  alwve  half  a  million 
sterUng  a  year.  The  last  war  was  a  fortunate 
period  for  the  commerce  of  Glasffow.  The  mer- 
chants, considering  that  their  ships  bound  for 
America,  launching  out  at  once  into  the  Atlantic 
by  the  north  of  Ireland,  pursued  a  track  very  little 
frequented  by  privateers,  resolved  to  ensure  one 
another,  and  saved  a  very  considerable  sum  by 
this  resolution,  as  few  or  none  of  their  ships  were 
taken.  You  must  know  I  have  a  sort  of  national 
attachment  to  this  part  of  Scotland^  The  great 
church  dedicated  to  St  Mongah,  the  river  Clyde, 
and,  among  other  particulars,  that  smack  of  our 
Welsh  language  and  customs,  contribute  to  flatter 
me  with  the  notion,  that  these  people  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Britons,  who  once  possessed 
this  countnr.  Without  all  question,  this  was  a 
Cumbrian^  kingdom.  Its  capital  was  Dumbarton 
(a  corruption  of  Dunbritton),  which  etill  exists  as  a 
royal  borough,  at  the  influx  of  the  Clyde  and 
Leven,  ten  miles  below  Glasgow.  The  same 
neighbourhood  gave  birth  to  St  Patrick,  the  apo- 
stle of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  there  is  still  a 
church  and  village,  which  retain  his  name.  Hard 
by  are  some  vestiges  of  the  famous  Roman  wa^, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Antonine,  from  the  Gyde  to 
the  Forth,  and  fortified  with  castles  to  restrain  the 
incursions  of  the  Scotch  or  Caledonians,  who  in- 
habited the  West  Highlands.  In  a  line  parallel  to 
this  wall,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  deter- 
mined to  make  a  navigable  canal  betwixt  the  two 
Friths,  which  will  be  of  incredible  advantage  to 
their  commerce,  in  transporting  merchandise  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

From  Glasgow  we  travelled  along  the  Clyde, 
which  is  a  delightful  stream,  adorned  on  both 
sides  with  villas,  towns,  and  villages.  Here  is  no 
want  of  groves  and  meadows,  and  com  fields  inter- 
spersed ;  but  on  this  side  of  Gla^^w,  there  is  little 
other  grain  than  oats  and  barley ;  the  first  are  much 
better,  the  last  much  worse,  than  those  of  the 
same  species  in  England.  I  wonder  there  is  so 
little  r^e,  which  is  a  grain  that  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil ;  and  it  is  still  more  surprising,  that  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes  should  be  so  much  neglected 
in  the  Highlands,  where  the  poor  people  have  not 
meal  enough  to  supply  them  with  bread  through 
the  winter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  are  the 
towns  of  Paisley  and  Renfrew.  The  first,  from  an 
inconsiderable  village,  is  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  of  the  kingdom,  enriched  by  the 
linen,  cambric,  flowered  lawn,  and  silk  manufac- 
tures. It  was  formerly  noted  for  a  rich  monastery 
of  the  monks  of  Clugny,  who  wrote  the  famous 
Scoti-Chronicorit  called  TTie  Black  Book  of  Paisley. 
The  old  abbey  still  remains,  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 
Renfrew  is  a  pretty  town,  on  the  banks  of  Clyde, 
capital  of  the  shire,  which  was  heretofore  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  Stuart  family,  and  gave  the  title  of 
baron  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  which  is  still  assumed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Clyde  we  left  a  little  on  our  left  hand  at 
Dunbritton,  where  it  widens  into  an  estuary  or  frith, 
being  augmented  by  the  influx  of  the  Leven.  On 
this  spot  stands  Ae  castle  formerly  called  Alclnyd, 
washed  by  these  two  rivers  on  all  sides,  except  a 
narrow  isuimus,  which  at  every  spring  tide  is  over* 
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flowed*  The  whole  u  a  great  curiosity,  from  the 
quality  and  form  of  the  rock,  as  well  as  ftom  the 
nature  of  its  situation.  We  now  crossed  the  water 
of  Leven,  which,  though  nothing  near  so  con- 
siderable as  the  Clyde,  is  much  more  transparent, 
pastoral,  and  delightfuL  This  eharming  stream  is 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  through  a  track  of 
four  miles  pursues  its  winding  course,  murmuring 
oyer  a  bed  of  pebbles,  till  it  joins  the  frith  at 
Dunbritton.  A  Tcry  little  abore  its  source,  on  the 
lake,  stands  the  house  of  Cameron,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Smollett,  so  embosomed  in  an  oak  wood,  that 
we  did  not  see  it  till  we  were  within  fift;^  yards  of 
the  door.  I  hsTe  seen  the  Lago  di  Grardi,  Albano, 
De  Vico,  Bolsena,  and  Greneva,  and,  upon  my 
honour,  I  prefer  Loch  Lomond  to  them  all;  a  pre- 
ference which  is  certainly  owing  to  the  Terdant 
islands  that  seem  to  float  upon  its  surftce,  affording 
the  most  enchanting  objects  of  repose  to  the  ex- 
cursiTe  view.  Nor  are  the  banks  destitute  of 
beauties,  which  even  partake  of  the  sublime.  On 
this  side  they  display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland, 
corn-field,  and  pasture,  with  seyeral  agreeable  villas 
emerging  as  it  were  out  of  the  lake,  till,  at  some 
distance,  the  prospect  terminates  in  huge  mountains, 
covered  witn  heath,  which  being  in  the  bloom, 
affords  a  very  rich  covering  of  purple.  Ever^ 
thing  here  is  romantic  beyond  imagination.  This 
country  is  justly  styled  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland ; 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  it  may  vie  with  Arcadia  in 
every  thing  but  climate.  I  am  sure  it  excels  it 
in  verdure,  wood,  and  water.  What  say  you  to  a 
natural  bason  of  pure  water,  near  thirty  miles  long, 
and  in  some  places  seven  miles  broad,  and  in  many 
above  an  hundred  fathoms  deep,  having  four-and- 
twenty  habitable  islands,  some  of  them  stocked 
with  deer,  and  all  of  them  covered  with  wood; 
containing  immense  quantities  of  delicious  fish, 
salmon,  pike,  trout,  perch,  flounders,  eels,  and 
powans,  the  last  a  delicate  kind  of  fresh-water 
herring  peculiar  to  this  lake ;  and,  finally,  com- 
municadng  with  the  sea,  by  sending  off  the  Leven, 
through  which  all  those  species  (except  the  powan), 
make  their  exit  and  entrance  occasionally! 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  little  ode  to  this 
river,  by  Dr.  SmoUett,  who  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  it,  withm  two  miles  of  the  place  where  I  am  now 
writing.  It  is  at  least  picturesque  and  accurately 
descriptive,  if  it  has  no  other  merit  There  is  an 
idea  of  truth,  in  an  agreeable  landscape  taken  from 
nature,  wliich  pleases  me  more  than  the  gayest 
fiction  which  the  most  luxuriant  fancy  can  display. 

I  have  other  remarks  to  make ;  but  as  my  paper 
is  full,  I  must  reserve  them  till  the  next  occasion.  I 
shall  only  observe  at  present,  that  I  am  determined 
to  penetrate  at  least  forty  miles  into  the  High- 
lands, which  now  appear  like  a  vast  fantastic  vision 
in  the  clouds,  inviting  the  approach  of^  yours  always, 

Cameron,  Aug.  28.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


ODE  TO  LEVEN  WATER. 

Ov  Leven'i  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trode  th'  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  1  In  whose  transparent  wave 

My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave; 

No  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source ; 

No  rocks  impede  thy  dimplinf^  course, 

That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 

With  white,  round,  poli^h'd  pebbles  spread  ; 

While,  lightly  puis'd,  the  scaly  brood 

Jo  mrtiads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood ; 


The  aprlofiaf  tioot  !b  ipiicklfid  filisf 
The  aalrooa  monarch  of  tbo  tide ; 
The  ruihleM  pike,  intent  on  war; 
Tho  ailver  eel,  and  mottled  p«.* 

DeTolving  ftom  thy  parent  lako, 
A  dianniny  nose  thy  watcn 
By  bow'rs  of  birch,  sumI  gnrm  of 
And  hedges  flowered  with  cglaDti 
Btill  on  thy  bank,  so  gayly  grcca. 
May  nnmYona  hoids  bhI  ioeko  ho  nea* 
And  laaaes  chanting  o*er  ikm  pail. 
And  shepherda  piping  in  the  dalo. 
And  ancient  faith  tha^  knowa  no  guile. 
And  industry  embrown'd  with  toil. 
And  hesrta  raaolv'd,  aad  handa  pv^ar'd. 
The  hlraainp  they  oqjoy  to  gawd. 


Dbab  Doctor^ — ^If  I  was  disposed  to  be  criticd 
I  should  say  this  house  of  Cameron  is  too  near  the 
lake,  whieh  approaches  on  one  side  to  within  ax  or 
seven  ymrdB  of  the  window.  It  might  have  bm 
placed  in  a  higher  site,  which  would  Iwve  affiuM 
a  more  extensive  prospect  and  a  drier  atmoqrfMR; 
but  this  imperfection  is  notchaigeable  on  the  pfeaatt 
proprietor,  who  purchased  it  ready  boih,  niba 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  repairing  hia  own  fisih 
house  at  BonhiU,  which  stands  two  miles  fnm 
hence  on  the  Leven,  so  surrounded  with  pbsth 
tion,  that  it  used  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  tLe 
Mavis  (or  thrush)  Nest  Above  that  boose  is  a 
romantic  glen  or  cleft  of  a  mountain,  covered  witk 
hanging  woods,  having  at  bottom  a  stream  of  fine 
water  that  forms  a  number  of  csspades  in  its 
descent  to  join  the  Leven ;  so  that  the  scene  is 
quite  enchanting.  A  captain  of  a  man  of  wsr,  wiM 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  ^be  with  Mr.  Asam, 
being  conducted  to  this  glen,  exclaimed,  ''Jias 
Femandes,  by  G — d  1" 

Indeed,  this  country  would  be  a  perfect  paraitse. 
if  it  was  not,  like  Wales,  cursed  with  a  weepiag 
climate,  owing  to  the  same  causes  in  both,  tte 
neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  and  a  weitnij 
situation,  exposed  to  the  vapoon  of  the  Atlaaac 
ocean.  This  air,  however,  notwithstanding  iti 
humidity,  is  so  healthy,  that  the  nativea  are  seme 
ever  visited  by  any  other  disease  than  the  Bsail* 
pox,  and  certain  cutaneous  evils,  which  are  the 
effects  of  dirty  living,  the  great  and  general  re- 
proach of  the  eonuKmslty  of  this  kingdom  Here 
are  a  great  many  living  monuments  of  losgevit;, 
and,  among  the  rest,  a  person  whom  I  neat  vi^ 
singular  respect,  as  a  venerable  dmid,  who  hu 
lived  near  mnety  jears,  without  pain  or  sicksea. 
among  oaks  of  his  own  planting.  He  was  oaee 
proprietor  of  these  lands ;  but,  bein^  of  a  projectag 
spirit,  some  of  his  schemes  miseamed,  and  fac  m 
obliged  to  part  with  his  possession,  which  kath 
shifted  hands  two  or  three  times  since  that  period; 
but  every  succeeding  proprietor  hath  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  his  old  age  essf  mi 
comfortable.  He  has  a  sufficiency  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  he  and  his  old  woana 
reside  in  a  small  convenient  fiurm-hoose,  haviog  a 
little  garden  which  he  cultivates  with  lus  ova 
hands.  This  ancient  couple  live  in  great  heahh. 
peace,  and  harmony,  and,  knowing  no  wanti;  egof 
the  perfection  of  content  Mr.  SmoUett  calls  hia 
the  admiral,  because  he  insists  iqMn  steering  hif 
pleasure  boat  upon  the  lake ;  and  he  spends  oute: 
of  his  time  in  ranging  through  the  woodi^  wiaA  he 
declares  he  eigoys  as  much  as  if  they  were  still  h§ 


*  llie  par  Is  a  small  flsh,  not  unlike  the  smdt, 
rivals  in  delicacy  and  flavour. 
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<nm  property.  I  asked  him  the  other  daj,  if  he 
was  nerer  sick?  and  he  answered.  Tea;  he  had  a 
slight  ferer  the  year  before  the  Union.  If  he  was  not 
deal,  I  dioiild  take  moch  pleasure  in  his  conyersation ; 
for  he  18  Tery  intelligent,  and  his  memory  is  sur- 
prisingly retentiye.  These  are  the  happy  effects  of 
temperance,  exercise,  and  good-natnre.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  innocence,  howeyer,  he  was  the 
cause  of  great  perturbation  to  my  man  Clinker, 
whose  natural  superstition  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  histories  of  witches,  fairies,  ghosts,  and 
goblins,  which  he  has  heard  in  this  country.  On 
the  eyening  after  our  arriyal,  Humphry  strolled 
into  the  wood  in  the  course  of  his  meditation,  and 
all  at  once  the  admiral  stood  before  him,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  spreading  oak.  Though  the 
fellow  ia  fiur  from  being  timorous  in  cases  that  are 
not  supposed  preternatural,  he  could  not  stand  the 
sight  of  this  apparition,  but  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
with  his  hair  starding  on  end,  staring  wildly,  and 
depriyed  of  utterance.  Mrs.  Jenkins,  seeing  him 
in  this  condition,  screamed  aloud,  **Lord  haye 
mercy  apon  us,  he  has  seen  something!"  Mrs. 
Tttbitha  was  alarmed,  and  the  whole  house  in 
confosion.  When  he  was  recruited  with  a  dram,  I 
desired  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  all  this 
agitation ;  and,  with  some  reluctance,  he  owned  he 
had  seen  a  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  with 
a  white  beard,  a  black  cap,  and  a  plaid  night-gown. 
He  was  nndeceiyed  by  the  admiral  in  person,  who 
coming  in  at  this  juncture,  appeared  to  be  a  creature 
of  real  flesh  and  blood. 

Do  you  know  how  we  fare  in  this  Scottish  para- 
dise ?  We  make  free  with  our  landlord's  mutton, 
which  is  excellent,  his  poultry-yard,  his  garden,  his 
dairy,  and  his  cellar,  which  are  all  well  stored.  We 
haye  delicious  salmon,  pike,  trout,'  perch,  par,  &c. 
at  the  door,  for  the  taking.  The  Frith  of  Clyde,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bill,  supplies  us  with  muUet, 
red  and  grey,  cod,  mackerel,  whiting  and  a  yariety 
of  sea  fish,  including  the  finest  herrings  I  eyer 
tasted.  We  haye  sweet  juicy  beef,  and  tolerable 
yeal,  with  delicate  bread,  from  the  little  town  of 
Dunbritton ;  and  plenty  of  partridge,  grouse,  heath- 
cock,  and  other  g^e  in  presents. 

We  haye  been  yisited  by  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  have  entertained  us  at 
their  houses,  not  barely  with  hospitality,  but  with 
such  marks  of  cordial  affection,  as  one  would  wish 
to  find  among  near  relations,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years. 

I  told  yon,  in  my  last,  I  had  projected  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Highlands,  which  project  I  haye  now 
happily  executed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Greorge 
Colquhonn,  a  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  who 
offered  himself  as  our  conductor  on  this  occasion. 
Leaying  our  women  at  Cameron,  to  the  care  and 

inspection  of  Lady  H —  C 1  we  set  out  on 

horseback  for  Inyerary,  the  county  town  of  Ar- 
fryle,  and  dined  on  the  road  with  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
fariane,  the  greatest  genealogist  I  ever  knew  in 
any  country,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
aatiquities  of  Scotland, 

l*he  Duke  of  Argyle  has  an  old  castle  at  Inyera- 
ry, where  he  resides  when  he  is  in  Scotland ;  and 
bard  by  is  the  shell  of  a  noble  Gothic  palace,  built 
by  the  last  duke,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  a 
great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  Highlands.  As 
for  Inyerary,  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  importance. 
This  country  is  amazingly  wild,  especially 
towards  the  mountains,  which  are  heaped  npon 


the  backs  of  one  another,  makmg  a  most  sta% 
pendous  appearance  of  sayage  nature,  with  hardly 
any  signs  of  cultivation,  or  even  <^  population. 
AU  is  sublimity,  silence,  and  solitude.  The  people 
liye  together  m  glens  or  bottoms,  where  they  are 
sheltered  from  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter.  But 
there  is  a  margin  of  plain  ground  spread  along  the 
sea-side,  which  is  well  inhabited  and  improvM  by 
the  arts  of  husbandry ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  tracts  of  the  whole  island  i 
the  sea  not  only  keeps  it  warm,  and  supplies  it  with 
fish,  but  affords  one  of  the  most  ravishing  pro- 
spects in  the  whole  world ;  I  mean  the  appearance 
of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  scattered  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  in  the  most  agreeable  confusion.  As  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Highlands  are  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  Sf  com,  the  people 
apply  themselves  chiefly  to  the  breeding  and 
feedmg  of  black  caXde,  which  turn  to  good  ac- 
count Those  animals  run  wild  all  the  winter, 
without  any  shelter  or  subsistence,  but  what  they 
can  find  among  the  heath.  When  the  snow  lies 
so  deep  and  hard,  that  they  cannot  penetrate  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  they  make  a  diurnal  pro- 
gress, guided  by  a  sure  instinct,  to  the  sea-side  at 
low  water,  where  they  feed  on  the  aJ^a  marina, 
and  other  plants  that  grow  on  the  beach. 

Perhaps  this  branch  of  husbandry,  which  re- 
quires very  little  attendance  and  labour,  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  that  idleness  and  want  of 
industry  which  distinguishes  these  mountaineers 
in  their  own  country.  When  they  come  forth 
into  the  world,  they  become  as  diligent  and  alert 
as  any  people  upon  earth.  They  are  undoubt- 
edly a  yery  distinct  species  fnm  their  fellow-sub- 
jects of  the  Lowlands,  against  whom  they  indulge 
an  ancient  spirit  of  animosity ;  and  this  difference 
is  very  discernible  even  among  persons  of  family 
and  education.  The  Lowlanders  are  generally  cool 
and  circumspect,  the  Highlanders  fiery  and  fero- 
cious ;  but  this  violence  of  their  passions  serves 
only  to  inflame  the  leal  of  their  devotion  to 
strangers,  which  is  truly  enthusiastic. 

We  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  beyond  Inye- 
rary, to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  our 
conductor,  where  we  staid  a  few  days,  and  were 
feasted  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  began  to  dread  the 
consequence  to  my  constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  solitude  that  prevails  among 
these  mountains,  Uiere  is  no  want  of  people  in  the 
Highlands.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  can  assemble  liye  thousand  men  in  arms, 
of  his  own  clan  and  surname,  which  is  Campbell ; 
and  there  is  besides  a  tribe  of  the  same  appellation, 
whose  chief  is  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  The 
M'Donalds  are  as  numerous,  and  remaikably  war- 
like. The  Camerons,  M'Leods,  Frasers,  Grants, 
M*Kenzies,  M'Elays,  M'Fhersons,  M'Intoshes,  are 
powerful  clans;  so  that,  if  all  the  Highlanders, 
including  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles,  were  united, 
they  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  fighting  men,  capable  of  undertaking  the 
most  dangerous  enterprise.  We  have  lived  to  see 
four  thousand  of  them,  without  discipline,  throw 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  into  oonfiision. 
They  attacked  and  defeated  two  armies  of  regular 
troops  accustomed  to  service.  They  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  England ;  and  afterwards 
marched  back  with  deliberation,  in  the  fiue  of 
two  other  armies,  through  an  enemy's  eountry 
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where  erery  precaution  was  taken  to  cat  off  their 
retreat.  I  know  not  any  other  people  in  Europe, 
who,  without  the  use  or  knowledge  of  arms,  will 
attack  regular  forces  sword  in  hand,  if  their  chief 
will  head  them  in  hattle.  When  disciplined,  they 
cannot  tail  of  being'  excellent  soldiers.  They  do 
not  walk  like  the  generality  of  mankind,  but  trot 
and  bounce  like  deer,  as  if  they  moved  upon  springs. 
They  greatly  excel  the  Lowlanders  in  all  the  exer- 
cises that  require  agility ;  they  are  incredibly  ah- 
stemious,  and  patient  of  hanger  and  fatigue ;  so 
steeled  against  the  weather,  that,  in  travelling,  even 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  never 
look  for  a  house,  or  any  other  shelter  but  their 
plaid,  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  up,  and  go 
to  sleep  under  the  cope  of  heaven.  Such  people, 
in  Quality  of  soldiers,  mast  be  invincible,  when  the 
busmcss  is  to  perform  quick  marches  in  a  difficult 
country,  to  strike  sudden  strokes,  beat  up  the  ene- 
my's quarters,  harass  their  cavalry,  and  perform 
expeditions  without  the  formaliu^  of  magaiines, 
baggage,  forage,  and  artillery.  The  chieradnship 
of  the  Highluiders  is  a  very  dangerous  influence, 
operating  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  where  the 
eyes  and  hands  of  government  cannot  be  supposed 
to  see  and  act  with  precision  and  vigour.  In  order 
to  break  the  force  of  clanship,  administration  has 
always  practised  the  political  maxim.  Divide  et  tm- 
pera.  The  legislature  hath  not  only  disarmed  these 
mountaineers,  but  also  deprived  them  of  their  an- 
cient garb,  which  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  keep  up  their  militaxr  spirit;  and  their  slavish 
tenures  are  all  dissolved  by  act  of  parliament ;  so 
that  they  are  at  present  as  free  and  udependent  of 
their  cmeft  as  the  law  can  make  them :  but  the 
original  attachment  still  remains,  and  is  founded  on 
something  prior  to  the/etukU  system^  about  which 
the  writers  of  this  age  have  made  such  a  pother,  as 
if  it  was  a  new  discovery,  like  the  Ccpemicaan  system. 
Every  peculiarity  of  policy,  custom,  and  even  tem- 
perament, is  affectedly  traced  to  this  origin,  as  if 
the  feudal  constitution  had  not  been  common  to 
almost  zil  the  natives  of  Europe.  For  my  part,  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  use  of  trunk-hose  and  buttered  ale 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  ihe  feudal  system.  The 
connexion  between  the  clans  and  their  chiefs  is 
without  all  doubt  patriarchal.  It  is  founded  on 
hereditary  regjard  and  affection,  cherished  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  The  clan  consider  toe 
chief  as  their  father,  Siey  bear  his  name,  they  be- 
lieve themselves  descended  from  his  family,  and 
they  obey  him  as  their  lord,  with  all  the  ardour  of 
filial  love  and  veneration ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
exerts  a  paternal  authority,  commanding,  chastis- 
ing, rewarding,  protecting,  and  maintaining  them 
as  his  own  children.  If  the  legislature  would  en- 
tirely destroy  this  connexion,  it  must  compel  the 
Highlanders  to  change  their  habitation  and  their 
names.  Even  this  experiment  has  been  formerly 
tried  without  success.  In  the  reign  of  James  VL 
a  battle  was  fought  within  a  few  short  miles  of  chis 
place,  between  two  clans,  the  M'Gregors  and  the 
Colquhouns,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
The  Laird  of  M'Gregor  made  such  a  barbarous  use 
of  his  victory,  that  he  was  forfeited  and  outlawed 
by  act  of  parliament  His  lands  were  given  to  the 
tamily  of  Montrose,  and  his  clan  were  obliged  to 
change  their  name.  They  obeyed  so  flir,  as  to  call 
themiselves  severally  Campbell,  Graham,  or  Drum- 
mond,  the  surnames  of  the  fiunilies  of  Argyle,  Mon- 
trose, and  Perth,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  pro- 


tection of  those  houses;  bat  they  still  t&M 
M'Gregor  to  their  new  appellation ;  and  as  tfarir 
chief  was  deprived  of  his  estate,  they  robbed  rd 
plundered  for  his  sabsistence.  Mr.  Cameroo  of 
Lochiel,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  whose  father  vii 
attainted  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  hs 
rebellion,  returning  from  France,  in  obedience  to 
a  proclamation  and  act  of  parliament  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war,  paid  a  vbit  to  his  ova 
country,  and  hired  a  fiirm  in  the  neighbooihood 
of  his  Other's  house,  which  had  been  bant  to  the 
ground.  The  clan,  though  ruined  and  tcattered. 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival,  than  thej  flocked 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  to  welcome  hu  retara, 
and  in  a  few  days  stocked  his  farm  with  eeren 
hundred  black  cattle,  which  they  had  sa^ed  in  th? 
general  wreck  of  their  affairs.  'But  their  belorii 
chief,  who  was  a  promising  youth,  did  not  live  ti 
exgoy  the  fruits  of  their  fidelity  and  attaehmeDt 

The  most  effectual  method  I  know  to  weaken. 
and  at  length  destroy  this  influence,  is  to  tmfkj 
the  commonalty  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gire  theo 
a  taste  of  property  and  independence.  In  Tain  tke 
government  grants  them  advantageous  leases  oa 
the  forfeited  estates  if  they  have  no  propeitj  to 
prosecute  the  means  of  improvement  The  lea  i 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  riches,  but  the  fishery 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  vessels,  casks»  sli. 
lines,  nets,  and  other  tackle.  I  convened  with  i 
sensible  man  of  this  country,  who,  from  a  ml 
spirit  of  patriotism,  had  set  up  a  fishery  on  the 
coast,  and  a  manufactory  of  coarse  linen,  for  th( 
employment  of  the  poor  Highlanders.  Cod  is  hire 
in  such  plenty  that  he  UM  me  he  had  seen  seren 
hundred  taken  on  one  line  at  one  hauL  It  most  t« 
observed,  however,  that  the  line  was  of  immecK 
length,  and  had  two  thousand  hooks,  baited  vith 
mussels;  but  the  fish  was  so  superior  to  theeod 
caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  thathiscone* 
spondent  at  Lisbon  sold  them  imme^ately  at  hisovs 
price,  althooghLent  was  jost  overwhen  thejarriTdl 
and  ihe  people  might  be  supposed  quite  chyA  witk 
this  kind  of  diet  His  linen  manu&ctare  was  like- 
wise in  a  prosperous  way,  when  the  late  war  inter- 
vening, all  his  best  hands  were  pressed  into  the 
service. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 
country  should  execute  commercial  schemes  to 
render  their  vassals  independent,  nor  indeed  are 
such  schemes  suited  to  their  way  of  li£s  and  ioc**^* 
nation,  but  a  company  of  merchants  migbtt  ^^ 
proper  management,  turn  to  good  account  a  fishery 
established  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Our  p»[>^ 
have  a  strange  itch  to  colonise  America,  when  the 
uncultivated  parts  of  our  own  island  might  be 
settled  to  greater  advantage.  , 

After  having  rambled  through  the  moontains  asd 
glens  of  Argyle,  we  visited  the  adjacent  islands « 
Isla,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Icobnkill.  In  the  first  «e 
saw  the  remains  of  a  castle,  built  in  a  lake,  where 
McDonald,  Lord  or  King  of  the  Isles,  fonneriT 
resided.  Jura  is  &mous  for  having  given  birth  <<» 
one  M*Crain,  who  lived  one  hundred  and  eigj^ 
years  in  one  house,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  CharW 
the  Second.  Mull  affords  several  bays,  where  therf 
is  safe  anchorage,  in  one  of  which,  the  Florida,  a 
ship  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  blown  np  by  one 
of  Mr.  Smollett's  ancestors.  About  forty  ye»r» 
ago,  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  is  said  to  have  consaltrf 
the  Spanish  registers,  by  which  it  appeared  tbn 
this  ship  had  the  military  chest  on  board.    HeeV' 
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p]  lyed  experienced  diTers  to  ezsmine  the  wreck, 
and  they  found  the  hull  of  the  Teasel  still  entire, 
but  so  covered  with  sand,  thatthejcoald  not  make 
their  way  between  decks,  howcTer,  they  picked  up 
sereral  pieces  of  pUte  that  were  scattered  about  in 
the  bay,  and  a  couple  of  fine  brass  cannon. 

IcoLmkill,  or  lona,  is  a  small  island  which  St 
Colnmba  chose  for  his  habitation ;  it  was  respected 
for  its  sanctity,  and  college  or  seminary  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Part  of  its  church  is  still  standing,  with  the 
tombs  of  several  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Dimish  soye- 
reigns,  who  were  here  interred.  These  islanders 
are  yery  boldand  dexterous  watermen,  consequently, 
the  better  adapted  to  the  fishery.  In  their  manners 
they  are  less  savage  and  impetuous  than  their 
countrymen  on  the  continent,  and  they  speak  the 
£rse  or  Graelic  in  its  greatest  purity. 

Having  sent  round  our  horses  by  land,  we  em- 
barked in  the  district  of  Cowal  for  Greenock, 
which  is  a  neat  little  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Frith,  with  a  curious  harbour,  formed  by  three 
stone  jetties,  carried  out  a  good  way  into  the  sea. 
New  Port  Glasgow  is  such  another  place,  about 
two  miles  higher  up.  Both  have  a  fiice  of  business 
and  plenty,  and  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
shipping  of  Glasgow,  of  which  I  counted  sixty 
large  vessels  in  these  harbours.  Taking  boat  again 
at  Newport,  we  were  in  less  than  an  hour  landed  on 
the  other  side,  within  two  short  mUes  of  our  head- 
quarters, whexe  we  found  our  women  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  They  had  been,  two  days  before, 
joined  bv  Mr.  Smollett  and  hiis  lady,  to  whom  we 
have  such  obligations  as  I  cannot  mention  even  to 
you,  without  blushing. 

To-morrow  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  the  Scots 
Arcadia,  and  begin  our  progress  to  the  southward, 
taking  our  way  by  Lanark  and  Nithsdale,  to  the 
west  borders  of  England.  I  have  received  so 
much  advantage  and  saUsfiustion  from  this  tour, 
that,  if  my  health  suffers  no  revolution  in  the 
winter,  I  believe  I  shall  be  tempted  to  undertake 
another  expedition  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Caithness,  unencumbered  by  those  impediments 
which  now  clog  the  heels  of  yours, 

Cameron,  Sept.  6.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


7b  Mist  Ljbtitia  Willis,  at  Ghucester. 

Mr  Dearest  Lettt, — Never  did  poor  prisoner 
long  for  deliverance  more  than  I  have  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  disburden  my  cares  into  your 
friendly  bosom ;  and  the  occasion  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  is  little  less  than  miraculous.  Honest 
Saunders  M'Awley,  the  travelling  Scotohman,  who 
^oes  every  year  to  Wales,  is  now  at  Glasgow,  buy- 
ing goods,  and  coming  to  pay  his  respects  to  our 
fimdly,  has  undertaken  to  deliver  this  letter  into 
your  own  hand.  We  have  been  six  weeks  in 
Scotland,  and  seen  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, where  we  have  been  treated  with  great 
civility.  The  people  are  very  courteous,  and  the 
country  being  exceiedingly  romantic,  suits  my  turn 
and  inclinations.  I  contracted  some  fhendships  at 
Edinburgh,  which  is  a  large  and  lofty  city,  fall  of 
pay  company;  and,  in  particular,  commenced  an 
intimate  correspondence  with  one  Miss  B— t — ^n, 
an  amiable  young  lady  of  my  own  age,  whose 
charms  seemed  to  soften,  and  even  to  subdue,  the 
stubborn  heart  of  my  brother  Jerry ;  but  he  no 
aoaner  left  the  place,  than  he  relapsed  into  his 
fcrmer  insensibility.     I  feel,  however,  that  t^is 


indifference  is  not  the  fiunily  constitution.  I  never 
admitted  but  one  idea  of  love,  and  that  has  taken 
such  root  in  my  heart,  as  to  be  equally  proof 
against  all  the  pulls  of  discretion,  and  the  frosts  of 
ne^ect 

Dear  Letty  I  I  had  an  alarming  adventure  at  the 
hunters'  ball  in  Edinburgh.  While  I  sat  discoursing 
with  a  ftiend  in  a  comer,  all  at  once  the  venr  imafe 
of  Wilson  stood  before  me,  dressed  exactly  as  he 
was  in  the  character  of  Aimwell !  It  was  one  Mr. 
Gordon,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before.  Shocked  at 
the  sudden  apparition  I  fainted  away,  and  threw 
the  whole  assembly  into  confusion.  However,  the 
cause  of  my  disorder  remained  a  secret  to  every- 
body but  my  brother,  who  was  likewise  struck 
with  the  resemblance,  and  scolded  after  we  came 
home.  I  am  very  sensible  of  Jerry's  affection,  and 
know  he  spoke  as  weU  with  a  view  to  my  own 
interest  and  happiness,  as  in  regard  to  the  honour 
of  the  family;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  have  my 
wounds  probed  severely.  I  was  not  so  much  af- 
fected b^  the  censure  he  passed  upon  my  own 
indiscretion,  as  with  the  reflection  he  made  on  the 
conduct  of  Wilson.  He  observed,  that  if  he  was 
really  the  gentleman  he  pretended  to  be,  and  har- 
boured nothing  but  honourable  designs,  he  would 
have  vindicated  his  pretensions  in  the  face  of  day. 
This  remark  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind ;  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  my  thoughts,  and 
this  endeavour  had  a  bad  effect  upon  my  health  and 
spirits,  so  it  was  thought  necessary  tluit  I  should 
go  to  the  Highlands,  and  drink  soat-milk  whey. 

We  went  accordingly  to  Loch  Lomond,  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  spots  in  the  whole  world ;  and 
what  with  this  remedy,  which  I  had  every  morning 
fresh  trom  the  mountains,  and  the  pore  air,  and 
cheerful  company,  I  have  recovered  my  flesh  and 
appetite,  though  there  is  something  still  at  bottom 
which  is  not  in  the  power  of  air,  exeroise,  company, 
or  medicine,  to  remove.  These  incidents  would 
not  touch  me  so  nearly  if  I  had  a  sensible  confidant 
to  lympathize  with  my  afiiiction,  and  comfort  me 
with  wholesome  advice.  1  have  nothing  dT  this 
kind,  except  Win  Jenkins,  who  is  really  a  good 
body  in  the  main,  but  very  ill  qualified  for  such  an 
oflSice.  The  poor  creature  is  weak  in  her  nerves, 
as  well  as  in  her  understanding,  otherwise  I  might 
have  known  the  true  name  and  character  of  that 
unfortunate  youth.  But  why  do  I  call  him  im/br- 
tunate  f  perhaps  the  epithet  is  more  applicable  to 
me,  for  having  listened  to  the  false  professions 

of ^But  hold,  I  have  as  yet  no  right,  and  sure  I 

have  no  inclination,  to  believe  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  honour.  In  that  reflection  I  shall 
stiU  exert  my  patience.  As  for  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she 
herself  is  really  an  object  of  compassion ;  between 
vanity,  Methodism,  and  love,  her  head  is  almost 
turned.  I  should  have  more  regard  for  her,  how- 
ever, if  she  had  been  more  constant  in  the  object 
of  her  affection ;  but,  truly,  she  aimed  at  conquest, 
and  flirted  at  the  same  time  with  my  uncle's  foot- 
man, Humphry  Clinker,  who  is  really  a  deserving 
young  man,  and  one  Dutton,  my  brother's  valet-de- 
chambre,  a  debauched  fellow,  who,  leaving  Win  in 
the  lurch,  ran  away  with  another  man's  bride  at 
Berwick. 

My  dear  Willis,  I  am  truly  ashamed  of  my  own 
sex.  We  complain  of  advantages  which  the  men 
take  of  our  voutih,  inexperience,  sensibility,  and  all 
that ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  believe,  that  our 
sex  in  general  make  it  their  business  to  ensnare 
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the  other ;  and  for  this  purpose  employ  arts  which 
are  by  no  means  to  be  jostified.  In  point  of  con- 
stancy, they  certainly  have  nothing  to  reproach  the 
male  p«rt  of  the  creation.  My  poor  aun^  without 
any  regard  to  her  years  and  miperfections,  has 
gone  to  market  with  her  charms  in  every  place 
where  she  thooght  she  had  the  least  chance  to  dis- 
pose of  her  person,  which,  however,  hangs  still 
heavy  on  her  hands.  I  am  afraid  she  has  used 
even  religion  as  a  decoy,  though  it  has  not  answered 
her  expectation.  She  has  been  praying,  preaching, 
and  catechising,  among  the  Metnodists,  with  whom 
this  country  abounds ;  and  pretends  to  have  such 
manifestations  and  revelations,  as  even  Clinker 
himself  can  hardly  believe,  though  the  poor  fellow 
is  half  crazy  with  enthusiasm.  As  for  Jenkins^ 
she  affects  to  take  all  her  mistress's  reveries  for 
£[06pel.  She  has  also  her  heart  heavings  and  mo- 
tions of  the  Spirit ;  and,  God  forgive  me  if  I  think 
uncharitably,  but  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  down- 
right hypocrisy  and  deceit  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
poor  girl  imposes  on  herself  She  is  generally  in  a 
flutter,  and  is  much  subject  to  vapours.  Since  we 
came  to  Scotland,  she  has  seen  apparitions,  and 
pretends  to  prophecy.  If  I  could  put  faith  in  all 
these  supernatural  visitations,  I  should  think  myself 
abandoned  of  grace ;  for  I  have  neither  seen,  heard, 
nor  felt,  any  thing  of  this  nature,  although  I  en- 
deavour to  discharge  the  duties  of  religion  with  all 
the  sincerity,  zeal  and  devotion,  that  is  in  the 
power  o^        Dear  Letty,  your  ever  affectionate, 

GlMgow,  Sept.  7.  LYDIA  MELFORD. 

We  are  so  fleff  on  our  return  to  Brambleton-hall, 
and  I  would  fidn  hope  we  shall  take  Gloucester  in  our 
way ;  in  which  case  I  shall  have  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  embracing  my  dear  Willis.  Pray  re- 
member me  to  my  worthy  governess. 


To  Mrs.  Mart  Jones,  at  JBraoMeton-halL 

Dear  Mart, — Sunders  Macully,  the  Scotchman, 
who  pushes  directly  for  Vails,  has  promised  to  give 
it  you  into  your  own  hand,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  let  you  now  as  I  am 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  and  yet  I  hove  been 
on  the'brink  of  the  other  world  since  I  sent  you  my 
last  letter.  We  went  by  sea  to  another  kingdom, 
called  Fife,  and,  coming  back,  had  like  to  have 
gone  to  pot  in  a  storm.  What  between  the  frite 
and  sickness,  I  thought  I  should  have  brought  my 
heart  up ;  even  Mr.  Clinker  was  not  his  own  man 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  after  we  got  ashore.  It 
was  well  for  some  folks  that  we  'scaped  drownding ; 
for  mistress  was  very  frexious,  and  seemed  but  in- 
differently prepared  for  a  change ;  but,  thank  God, 
she  was  soon  put  in  a  better  frame  by  the  private 
exaltations  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Macrocodile.  We 
afterwards  churned  to  Starling  and  Glascow,  which 
are  a  kipple  of  handsome  towns;  and  then  we 
went  to  a  gentleman's  house  at  Loff  Loming,  which 
is  a  wonderful  sea  of  fresh  water,  with  a  power  of 
hylands  in  the  midst  on't.  They  say,  as  how  it  has 
got  ne'er  a  bottom,  and  was  made  by  a  musician— > 
and,  truly,  I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  coarse 
of  nature.  It  has  got  waves  without  wind,  fish 
without  fins,  and  a  floating  h/land;  and  one  of 
them  is  a  crutch-yai^  where  the  dead  are  buried ; 
and  always  before  the  person  dies,  a  bell  rmgs  of 
itself  to  give  warning. 

O  Mary  1  this  is  the  land  of  congyration.    The 
.bell  knolled  when  we  were  there.    I  saw  lights. 


and  heard  lamentations.  The  gentleiiian,  oat 
landlord,  has  got  another  house,  which  he  was  faia 
to  quit,  on  account  of  a  mischievous  ghost,  that 
would  not  suffer  people  to  lie  in  their  beds.  The 
fairies  dwell  in  a  hole  of  Kairmann,  a  monntiiip 
hard  by  *,  and  they  steal  away  the  good  women  that 
are  in  die  straw,  if  so  be  as  how  there  an*t  a  horshce 
nailed  to  the  door.  And  I  was  shown  an  old  vitch, 
called  Elspath  Bingavey,  with  a  red  pettieoat, 
bleared  eyes,  and  a  mould  of  gray  bristles  on  her 
sin.  That  i^e  mought  do  me  no  harm,  I  crocsed 
her  hand  with  a  taster,  and  bid  her  tell  my  fortune; 
and  she  told  me  such  things — deseriving  &lr. 
Clinker  to  a  hair — but  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  that  I 
minchioned  a  word  of  the  matter.  As  I  vat 
troubled  with  fits,  she  advised  me  to  bathe  in  tie 
loff,  which  was  holy  water ;  and  so  I  went  in  the 
morning  to  a  private  place,  along  with  the  house- 
maid, and  we  bathed  m  our  birth-day  coot,  after 
the  fjBshion  of  the  country ;  and  behold,  whilst  ve 
dabbled  in  the  lofi^  Sir  Greorge  Coon  started  q> 
with  a  gun ;  but  we  clapt  our  hands  to  our  fiue&, 
and  passed  by  him  to  the  place  where  we  had  left 
our  smocks.  A  civil  gentleman  would  have  tnni«d 
his  head  another  way.  My  comfit  is,  he  knew  sot 
which  was  which ;  and,  as  the  saying  is,  aU  cats  a 
the  darh  are  gray.  While  we  staid  at  Lotiff  Lominf  . 
he  and  our  two  squires  went  three  or  four  da}Y 
churning  among  the  wild  men  of  the  mountings ;  i 
parcel  of  selvidges  that  lie  in  eaves  among  the 
rocks,  devour  young  children,  and  speak  Yelch,  bat 
the  vords  are  different  Oiur  ladies  woold  not  part 
with  Mr.  Clinker,  because  he  is  so  stoat,  and  so 
pyehouse,  that  he  fears  neither  man  nor  devils,  if 
so  be  as  they  don't  take  him  by  surprise.  Indeed, 
he  was  once  so  flurried  by  an  opention,  that  he  had 
like  to  have  founded.  He  made  believe  as  if  it 
had  been  the  ould  edmiral ;  but  the  onld  edminl 
could  not  have  made  his  air  to  stand  on  end,  and 
his  teeth  to  shatter ;  but  he  said  so  in  prudence, 
that  the  ladies  mought  not  be  affeard.  Mis  liddy 
has  been  puny,  and  like  to  go  into  a  decline.  I 
doubt  her  pore  art  is  too  tinder — but  the  got's  fej 
has  sat  her  on  her  legs  again.  Ton  nows  goi's  fey 
is  mother's  milk  to  a  Velch  voman.  Ab  tar  mis- 
tress, blessed  be  God,  she  ails  nothing.  Her  stomadi 
is  good,  and  she  improves  in  grease  and  eodliness; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  may  have  infections  like  other 
people ;  and,  I  believe,  she  wouldn't  be  sorry  to  b 
called  yowr  Ladyship,  whenever  Sir  George  thinks 
proper  to  ax  the  question.  But,  for  my  part. 
whatever  I  may  see  or  hear,  not  a  pratical  shall 
ever  pass  the  lips  of. 

Dear  Molly,  your  loving  friend, 

Oraseo.  Sept  7.  WIN.  JENKINS. 

Remember  me  as  usual,  to  SanL  We  are  now 
coming  home,  though  not  the  nearest  road.  I  do 
suppose  I  shall  find  the  kitten  a  fine  boar  at  mr 
return. 


To  Sib  Watkin  Fhoxips,  BarL  at  Oxm, 

DsAB  Kniqht, —  Once  more  I  tread  upon 
English  ground,  which  I  like  not  the  worse  for  the 
six  weelu'  ramble  I  have  made  amovg  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  Caledonia;  no  offence  io  the 
land  of  cakes,  where  bannochs  anm  ufon  strafe.  I 
never  saw  my  uncle  in  such  health  and  spirits  as 
he  now  enjoys.  Liddy  is  perfectly  recovered; 
and  Mrs.  Tabitha  has  no  reason  to  oomplaia. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe,  she  was,  till  yesterday. 
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inclined  to  give  the  whole  Scotch  nation  to  the 
deyilt  as  a  pack  of  insensible  brutes  upon  whom 
her  accomplishments  had  been  displayed  in  yain. 
At  CTery  place  where  we  halted  did  she  mount  the 
stage,  and  floorished  her  rusty  arms,  without  being 
able  to  make  one  conquest  One  of  her  last  essays 
was  against  the  heart  of  Sir  George  Ck>lquhoun, 
with  whom  she  fought  all  the  weapons  more  than 
twice  over.  She  was  graye  and  gay  by  turns — 
she  moralized  and  methodised — she  laughed,  and 
romped,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and  si^ed,  and 
ogled,  and  lisped,  and  fluttered,  and  flattered—  but 
all  was  preaching  to  the  desert  The  Baronet, 
being  a  well-bred  man,  carried  his  civilities  as  far 
as  she  could  in  conscience  expect,  and,  if  evil 
tongues  are  to  be  belieyed,  some  degrees  fiirther ; 
but  he  was  too  much  a  yeteran  in  gallantry,  as  well 
as  in  war,  to  fiill  into  any  ambuscade  that  she 
could  lay  for  his  affection.  While  we  were  absent 
in  the  Highlands,  she  practised  also  upon  the  Laird 
of  Ladrishmore,  and  even  gaye  him  the  rendezvous 
in  the  wood  of  Drumscailloch ;  but  the  Laird  had 
such  a  reverend  care  of  his  own  reputation,  that 
he  came  attended  with  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
and  nothing  passed  but  spiritual  communications. 
After  all  ttiese  miscarriages,  our  aunt  suddenly 
recollected  lieutenant  Lismahago,  whom,  ever 
since  our  first  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  she  seemed  to 
haye  utterly  forgot;  but  now  she  expressed  her 
h^'pes  of  seeing  him  at  Dumfries,  according  to  his 
promise. 

We  set  out  fhim  Glasgow  by  the  way  of  Lanark, 
the  county  town  of  Clydesdale,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  whole  river  Clyde,  rushing  down 
a  steep  rock,  forms  a  very  noble  and  stupendous 
cascade.  Next  day  we  were  obliged  to  halt  in  a 
small  borough,  until  the  carriage,  which  had  re- 
ceived some  damage,  should  be  repaired  -,  and  here 
we  met  with  an  incident  which  warmly  interested 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  Mir.  Bramble.  As  we  stood 
at  the  window  of  an  inn  that  fh>nted  the  public 
prison,  a  person  arrived  on  horseback,  genteelly 
though  plainly  dressed,  in  a  blue  fh>ck,  with  his 
own  hair  cut  short,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  upon  his 
head.  Alighting,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  land- 
lord, he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who  was  at  work 
in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these 
words : — **  This  is  hard  work  for  such  an  old  man 
as  yon."  So  saying,  he  took  the  instrument  ont  of 
his  hand,  and  began  to  thump  the  pavement  After 
a  few  strokes,  **  Have  you  never  a  son,"  said  he, 
**  to  ease  yon  of  this  labour?**  "  Tes,  an' please  your 
honour,"  replied  the  senior,  **  I  have  three  hopeful 
lads,  but,  at  present,  fhey  are  out  of  the  way." — 
**  Honour  not  me,"  cried  the  stranger ;  **  it  more 
becomes  me  to  honour  your  grey  hairs.  Where  are 
those  sons  you  talk  of?  The  ancient  pavior  said, 
his  eldest  son  was  a  captain  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  youngest  had  lately  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  in 
hopes  of  prospering  like  his  brother.  The  gentle- 
man desiring  to  know  what  was  become  of  the 
second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned  he  had  taken 
upon  him  his  old  father's  debts,  for  which  he  was 
DOW  in  the  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  three  qnick  steps  towards  the 
gaol,  then  turning  short,  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  '*  has 
that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  to  relieve 
your  distresses  ?  "  "  Call  him  not  unnatural,"  replied 
the  other,  **  God's  blessing  be  upon  him  I  he  sent  me 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it ; 
I  lost  it  by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that 


was  my  landlord,  and  was  stripped  of  all  I  had  in 
the  world  besides."  At  that  instant  a  young  man, 
thrusting  out  his  head  and  neck  between  two  iron 
bars  in  the  prison- window,  exclaimed,  "  Father  I 
father !  if  my  brother  William  is  in  life,  that's  he." 
"  I  am !  I  am  I "  cried  the  stranger,  clasping  the 
old  man  in  his  arms,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  tears, 
**  I  am  your  son  Willy,  sure  enough ! "  Before  the 
father,  who  was  quite  confounded,  could  make  any 
return  to  this  tenderness,  a  decent  old  woman,  bolt- 
ing out  from  the  door  of  a  poor  habitation,  cried, 
**  Where  is  my  bairn?  where  is  my  dear  Willy  ?" 
The  captain  no  sooner  beheld  her,  than  he  quitted 
his  father,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I  can  assure  yon,  my  uncle,  who  saw  and  heard 
every  thing  that  passed,  was  as  much  moved  as  any 
one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  pathetic  recogni- 
tion. He  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  clappsd  his  hands,  and 
halloed,  and  finally  ran  down  into  the  street  By 
this  time  the  captain  had  retired  with  his  parents, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  assembled 
at  the  door.  Mr.  Bramble,  nevertheless,  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  entering  the  house, "  Cap- 
tain," said  he,  **  I  beg  the  fiivour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to 
see  this  affecting  scene ,  and  I  shall  think  myself 
happy  if  you  and  your  parents  will  dine  with  me  at 
the  public  house."  The  captain  thanked  him  for 
his  kind  invitation,  which,  he  said,  he  would  accept 
with  pleasure ;  bnt,  in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not 
think  of  eating  or  drinking,  while  his  ^oor  brother 
was  in  trouble.  He  forthwith  deposited  a  sum, 
equal  to  the  debt,  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
who  ventured  to  set  his  brother  at  liberty,  without 
fiuther  process ;  and  then  the  whole  family  repaired 
to  the  inn  with  my  uncle,  attended  by  the  crowd, 
the  individuals  of  which  shook  their  townsman  by 
the  hand,  while  he  returned  their  caresses  without 
the  least  sign  of  pride  or  affectation. 

This  honest  favourite  of  fortune,  whose  name  was 
Brown,  told  my  uncle,  that  he  had  been  bred  a 
weaver,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago  had,  from  a 
spirit  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  that 
in  the  course  of  duty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  and  approbation  of  Lord  Clive, 
who  preferred  him  fh)m  one  step  to  another,  till  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  captain  and  paymaster  to 
the  regiment  in  which  capacities  he  had  honestiy 
amassed  above  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the 
peace  resigned  his  commission.  He  had  sent  several 
remittances  to  his  father,  who  received  the  first 
only,  consisting  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  second 
had  fallen  into  tiie  hands  of  a  bankrupt ;  and  the 
third  had  been  consigned  to  a  gentieman  o£  Scot- 
land, who  died  before  it  arrived,  so  that  it  stiU  re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for  by  his  executors.  He 
now  presented  the  old  man  with  fifty  pounds  for 
his  present  occasions,  over  and  aboye  bank-notes 
for  one  hundred,  which  he  had  deposited  for  his 
brother's  release.  He  brouftht  along  with  him  a 
deed  ready  executed,  by  which  he  setUed  a  perpe- 
tuity of  fourscore  pounds  npon  his  parents,  to  be 
inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  decease. 
He  promised  to  purchase  acommission  for  his  young- 
est brother ;  to  take  the  other  as  his  own  partner  in  a 
manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up,  to  give 
employment  and  bread  to  the  industrious,  and  to  give 
five  hundred  pounds  by  way  of  dower  to  his  sister, 
who  had  married  a  fisumer  in  low  circumstances. 
Finally,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the 
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town  where  he  was  born,  and  feasted  all  the  inha- 
hitants  without  exception. 

My  ancle  was  so  charmed  with  the  character  of 
Captain  Brown,  that  he  drank  his  health  three  times 
■accessively  at  dinner.  He  said,  he  was  proud  of 
his  acquaintance;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his 
country,  and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed  hu- 
man nature  from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfish- 
ness, and  ingratitude  ;  for  my  part,  I  was  as  much 
pleased  with  the  modesty  as  with  the  filial  virtue  of 
this  honest  soldier,  who  assumed  no  merit  from  his 
success,  and  said  very  little  of  his  own  transactions, 
though  the  answers  he  made  to  our  inquiries  were 
equally  sensible  and  laconic.  Mrs.  Tabitha  be- 
haved very  graciously  to  him,  until  she  understood 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  tender  of  his  hand  to 
a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had  been  his  sweetheart 
while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  weaver.  Our 
aunt  was  no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  this 
design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour  with  a 
double  portion  of  reserve ;  and,  when  the  company 
broke  up,  she  observed,  with  a  toss  of  her  nose, 
that  Brown  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  considering 
the  lowness  of  his  origin ;  but  that  Fortune,  though 
she  had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to 
raise  his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian. 

On  the  daj  that  succeeded  this  adventure,  we 
went  some  miles  out  of  our  road  to  see  Drumlanriff, 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  whiim 
appears  like  a  magnificent  palace  erected  by  magic, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness ;  it  is  indeed  a  princely 
mansion,  with  suitable  parks  and  plantations,  ren- 
dered stUl  more  striking  bv  the  nakedness  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  one  of  ihe  wildest 
tracts  in  all  Scotland.  This  wilderness,  however, 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Highlands;  fbr  here 
the  mountains,  instead  of  heath,  are  covered  with  a 
fine  green  sward,  affording  pasture  to  innumerable 
flocks  of  sheep.  But  the  fleeces  of  this  country, 
called  Nithsdale,  are>  not  comparable  to  the  wool  of 
Galloway,  which  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Salisbury 
Plain.  Having  passed  the  night  at  ihe  castle  of 
Drumlanrig,  by  invitation  from  the  Duke  himself, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  breathed,  we 
prosecuted  our  journey  to  Dumfries,  a  very  elegant 
trading  town  near  the  borders  of  England,  where 
we  found  plenty  of  good  provision  and  excellent 
wine,  at  very  reasom^le  pnces,  and  the  accommo- 
dation as  good  in  all  respects  as  in  any  part  of  South 
Britain.  If  I  was  confined  to  Scotland  for  life,  I 
would  choose  Dumfries  as  the  place  of  my  residence. 
Here  we  made  inquiries  about  Captain  Idsnahago, 
of  whom  hearing  no  tidings,  we  proceeded  by  &e 
Solway  Frith  to  Carlisle.  You  must  know,  that  the 
Solway  sands,  upon  which  travellers  pass  at  low 
water,  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  because,  as  the 
tide  makes,  they  become  quick  in  different  places, 
and  the  flood  rushes  in  so  impetuously,  that  pas- 
sengers are  often  overtaken  by  the  sea,  and  perish. 

In  crossing  these  treacherous  syrtes  with  a  guide, 
we  perceived  a  drowned  horse,  which  Humphry 
CUnker,  after  due  inspection,  declared  to  be  the 
very  identical  beast  which  Mr.  Lismaha^  rode 
when  he  parted  with  us  at  Felton-bridge  m  Nor- 
thumberland. This  information,  which  seemed  to 
intimate  that  our  friend  the  lieutenant  had  shared 
the  &te  of  his  horse,  affected  us  all,  and  above  all 
Mr  aunt  Tabitha,  who  shed  salt  tears,  and  obliged 
Clinker  to  pull  a  few  hairs  out  of  the  dead  horse's 
taU,  to  be  worn  in  a  ring  as  a  remembrance  of  his 
master     But  her  grief  and  ours  was  not  of  long 


duration ;  for  one  of  the  first  persons  we  nw  c 
Carlisle  was  the  lieutenant  in  propria  penona^  ha* 
gaining  with  a  horse-dealer  for  another  steed,  b 
the  yard  of  the  inn  where  we  alighted.  Mn. 
Bramble  was  the  first  that  perceived  him,  and 
screamed  as  if  Ehe  had  seen  a  ghost ;  and,  trdy, 
at  a  proper  time  and  place,  he  might  very  veil 
have  passed  for  an  inhabitant  of  another  world; 
for  he  was  more  meagre  and  grim  than  before. 
We  received  him  the  more  cordially  for  bsviog 
supposed  he  had  been  drowned ;  and  he  was  dm 
deficient  in  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  this  meet- 
ing. He  told  us  he  had  inquired  for  us  at  Doni- 
fries,  and  been  informed  by  a  travelling  merchiat 
from  Glasgow,  that  we  had  resolved  to  reum  bj 
the  way  of  Coldstream.  He  said,  that,  in  ptssag 
the  sands,  without  a  guide,  his  horse  had  knocked 
up ;  and  he  himself  must  hare  perished,  if  he  bd 
not  been  providentially  reliered  by  a  retnm  port- 
chaise.  He  moreover  gave  us  to  understand,  tk3t 
his  scheme  of  settling  in  his  own  country  hsTiag 
miscarrried,  he  was  so  fiu:  in  his  way  to  Loodcs, 
with  a  view  to  embark  for  North  America,  wltere 
he  intended  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  among  bis 
old  fHends  the  Miamis,  and  amuse  himielf  m 
finishing  the  education  of  the  son  he  had  by  bii 
beloved  Squinkinacoosta. 

This  project  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  osr 
good  aunt,  who  expatiated  upon  the  fatigues  md 
dangers  that  would  attend  such  a  long  voyige  bj 
sea,  and  afterwards  such  a  tedious  jooinej  bj 
land.  She  enlarged  particularly  on  the  risk  be 
would  run,  with  respect  to  the  concerns  ctf  his  pR> 
cious  soul,  among  savages  who  had  not  vet  received 
the  glad  tidmgs  of  salvation ;  and  she  hinted,  tbat 
his  abandoning  Great  Britain  might,  perhaps,  prove 
fatal  to  the  indinations  of  some  desoring  person, 
whom  he  was  qualified  to  make  happy  for  li&- 
My  uncle,  who  is  really  a  Don  Quixote  in  gene- 
rosity, understanding  that  liamahago's  real  ressoo 
for  leaving  Scotland  was  the  impossibility  of  ssb- 
sisting^  in  it  with  any  decency  upon  the  wretched 
provision  of  a  subaltern's  half  pay,  began  to  be 
warmly  interested  on  the  side  of  compassioo.  Be 
thought  it  very  hard,  that  a  gentieman,  who  bsd 
serv^  his  country  with  honour,  should  be  drives 
by  necessity  to  spend  his  old  age  among  the  refas^ 
of  mankind,  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  world 
He  discoursed  with  me  upon  the  sulgect,  obserr- 
ing,  that  he  would  willingly  offer  the  Uentenut  sa 
asylum  at  Brambleton-haU,  if  he  did  not  finesee  ^ 
his  singularities  and  humour  of  contradiction  woald 
render  him  an  intolerable  house-mate,  tfaoogh  bis 
conversation  at  some  times  might  be  both  instrG^ 
tive  and  entertaining ;  but,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
something  particular  in  his  attention  to  Kn> 
Tabitha  he  and  I  agreed  in  opinion,  that  this  i> 
tercourse  should  be  encouraged,  and  improved,  if 
possible,  into  a  matrimoniad  union  ;  in  which  case 
there  would  be  a  comfortable  provisioa  for  both ; 
and  they  might  be  settied  in  a  house  of  their  own, 
so  that  Mr.  Bramble  should  have  no  more  of  their 
company  than  he  desired. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  lismahago  hss  been 
invited  to  pass  the  winter  at  Brambletan-hsll,  tf  i^ 
will  be  time  enough  to  execute  his  American  pt>- 
ject  in  the  spring.  He  has  taken  time  to  consider 
of  this  proposal ;  meanwhile,  he  will  keep  "•  ®*J* 
pany  as  frir  as  we  travel  in  the  road  to  Bristol, 
where  he  has  hopes  of  getting  a  passage  for  An^ 
rica.    I  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  wul  postptae 
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his  Tojage,  and  proaecate  his  addrenes  to  a  hap^ 
consummation ;  and  sure,  if  it  produces  any  fruit, 
it  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  flavour.  As  the 
weather  continues  favourable,  I  believe  we  shall  take 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  Buxton  Wells  in  our 
way.  At  any  rate,  from  the  first  place  where  we  make 
any  stay,  you  shall  hear  again  from  yours  always, 
Carlisle,  Sept.  XI.  J.  MELFORD. 

ToDb.  Lewis. 

Deab  Doctob, — ^The  peasantry  of  Scotland  are 
certainly  on  a  poor  footing  all  over  the  kingdom ; 
and  yet  they  look  better,  and  are  better  clothed,  than 
those  of  the  same  rank  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
other  places  of  France  and  Italy ;  nay,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  they  are  better  fed,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  wine  df  these  foreign  countries.  The 
country  people  of  North  Britain  live  chiefly  on 
oat-meal,  and  milk-cheese,  butter,  and  some  gar- 
den 6tu^  with  now  and  then  a  pickled  herring,  by 
way  of  delicacy ;  but  flesh-meat  they  seldom  or 
never  taste,  nor  any  kind  of  strong  liquor,  except 
twopenny,  at  times  of  uncommon  festivity.  Their 
breakfast  is  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding,  of  oat-meal, 
or  peas-meal,  eaten  with  milk.  They  have  com- 
monly pottage  to  dinner,  composed  of  cale  or  cole, 
leeks,  l^ley,  or  big,  and  butter,  and  this  is  rein- 
forced with  bread,  and  cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk. 
At  night  tiiey  sup  on  sowens  or  flummery  of  oat- 
meaL  In  a  scarcity  of  oats,  they  use  the  meal  of  bar- 
ley and  peas,  which  is  both  nourishingand  palatable. 
Some  of  them  have  potatoes ;  and  you  find  par- 
snips in  every  peasant  s  garden.  They  are  clothed 
with  a  coarse  kind  of  msset  of  their  own  making, 
which  is  botii  decent  and  warm.  They  dwell  m 
poor  huts,  built  of  loose  stones  and  turf,  without 
any  mortar,  having  a  fire-place  or  hearth  in  the 
middle,  generally  made  of  an  old  mill-stone,  and 
a  hole  at  top  to  let  out  the  smoke. 

These  people,  however,  are  content,  and  won- 
derfully sagacious.  All  of  them  read  the  Bible, 
and  are  even  qualified  to  dispute  upon  the  articles 
of  their  &ith,  which,  in  those  parts  I  have  seen, 
is  entirely  Presbyterian.  I  am  told,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Aberdeenshire  are  still  more  acute. 
I  once  knew  a  Scotch  gentieman  at  London, 
who  had  declared  war  against  this  part  of  his 
country,  and  swore  that  the  impudence  and  kna- 
very of  the  Scotch  in  that  (Quarter  had  brought  a 
reproach  upon  the  whole  nation. 

The  river  Clyde,  above  Glasgow,  is  quite  pas- 
toral, and  the  banks  of  it  are  every  where  adorned 
with  fine  villas.  From  the  sea  to  its  source,  we  may 
reckon  the  seats  of  many  &milles  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Roseneath,  the  Earl 
of  Bate  in  the  isle  of  tluit  name,  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
caim  at  Finlayston,  Lord  Blantyre  at  Areskine,  the 
Duchess  of  Douglas  at  Bothwell,  Dnke  of  Hamil- 
ton at  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Douglas  at  Douglas, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hyndford  at  Carmichael.  Hamil- 
ton is  a  noble  palace,  magnificentiy  furnished; 
and  hard  hj  is  the  village  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  neatest  little  towns  I  have  seen  in  any  country. 
The  old  castie  of  Douglas  being  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  accident,  the  late  Duke  resolved,  as 
bead  of  the  first  fiimily  in  Scotiand,  to  have  the 
largest  house  in  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  a  plan 
for  this  purpose ;  but  there  was  only  one  wing  of 
it  finished  when  he  died.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Wa  nephew,  who  is  now  in  possession  of  his  great 
fctrtxtDtf  will  c<»nplete  the  design  of  his  prede- 


cessor. Clydesdale  is  in  general  popnloos  and 
rich,  containing  a  great  number  of  eentiemen, 
who  are  independent  in  their  fortune ;  but  it  pro- 
duces more  cattie  than  com.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  Tweeddale,  through  part  of  which  we  passed, 
and  NLsdale,  which  is  ^nerally  rough,  wild,  and 
mountainous.  These  hills  are  covered  with  sheep ; 
and  this  is  the  small  delicious  mutton,  so  much 
preferable  to  that  of  the  London  market  As  their 
feeding  costs  so  little,  tiie  sheep  are  not  killed  till 
&ve  jean  old,  when  their  flesh,  juices,  and  flavour 
are  m  perfection ;  but  their  fleeces  are  much 
damaged  by  the  tar  with  which  fhey  are  smeared 
to  preserve  them  finom  the  rot  in  winter,  during 
which  they  run  wild  night  and  day,  and  thousandi 
are  lost  under  huge  wreaths  of  snow.  'Tis  a  pity 
the  fiirmers  cannot  contrive  some  means  to  shdter 
this  useful  animal  horn  the  inclemencies  of  a 
ri^rous  climate,  especially  from  the  perpetual 
rams,  which  are  more  prejudicial  than  the  greatest 
extremity  of  cold  weather. 

On  the  littie  river  Nid,  is  situated  the  castle  of 
Drumlanrig,  one  of  the  noblest  seats  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  one 
of  those  few  noblemen  whose  goodness  of  heart 
does  honour  to  human  nature.  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  this  palace,  which  is 
really  an  instance  of  the  sublime  in  magnificence, 
as  well  as  in  situation,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
beantiM  city  of  Palmyra,  rising  like  a  vision  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  His  Grace  keeps 
open  house,  and  lives  with  great  splendour.  He 
did  us  the  honour  to  receive  us  with  great  courtesy, 
and  detain  us  all  night,  together  with  above  twenty 
other  guests,  with  ul  their  servants  and  horses,  to 
a  very  considerable  number.  The  Duchess  was 
equally  gracious,  and  took  our  ladies  under  her 
immeoiate  protection.  The  longer  I  Uve,  I  see 
more  reason  to  believe  that  prcjuoUces  of  education 
are  never  wholly  eradicated,  even  when  they  are 
discovered  to  be  erroneous  and  absurd.  Such 
habits  of  thinking,  as  interest  the  grand  passions, 
cleave  to  the  human  heart  in  such  a  manner,  that 
though  an  effort  of  reason  may  force  them  from 
their  hold  for  a  moment,  this  violence  no  sooner 
ceases,  than  they  resume  their  grasp  with  an  in- 
creased elasticity  and  adhesion. 

I  am  led  into  this  reflection  by  what  passed  at  the 
Duke's  table  after  supper.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  vulgar  notions  of  spirits  and  omens,  that 
prevul  among  the  commonalty  of  North  Britain, 
and  all  the  companv  agreed,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  ridiculous.  One  gentieman,  however,  told  a 
remarkable  story  of  himself,  byway  of  speculation. 
— **  Being  on  a  party  of  hunting  in  the  north,"  said 
he,  *'  I  resolved  to  visit  an  old  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years.  So  long  he  had  been 
retired  and  sequestrated  from  all  his  acquaintance, 
and  lived  in  a  moping,  melancholy  way,  much  af- 
flicted witii  lowness  of  spirits,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  loved  with  uncom- 
mon affection.  As  he  resided  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  and  we  were  five  gentiemen,  with  as 
many  servants,  we  carried  some  provision  with  us 
fh)m  the  next  market  town,  lest  we  should  find  him 
unprepared  for  our  recention.  The  roads  being  bad, 
we  did  not  arrive  at  tne  house  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  very  good  dinner  ready  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
cloth  laid  with  six  covers.  My  friend  himself  ap- 
peared in  his  best  apparel  at  the  gate,  aoi  received 
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vs  with  open  anna,  telling  me  he  had  been  expecting 
us  these  two  hours.  Astonished  at  this  declaration, 
I  asked  who  had  given  him  intelligence  of  our 
coming  ?  and  he  smiled,  without  makmg  any  other 
reply.  However,  presuming  upon  our  former  in- 
timacy, I  alterwaids  insisted  upon  knowing ;  and 
he  told  me,  very  gravely,  he  had  seen  me  in  a 
vision  of  the  second  sight :  nay,  he  called  in  the 
evidence  of  his  steward,  who  solemnly  declared, 
that  his  master  had  the  day  before  apprized  him  of 
my  coming,  with  four  other  strangers,  and  ordered 
him  to  provide  accordingly;  in  consequence  of 
which  intimation,  he  had  prepared  the  dinner 
which  we  were  now  eating,  and  laid  the  covers  ac- 
cording to  the  number  foretold.**  The  incident  we 
all  owned  to  be  remarkable,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it  bv  natural  means.  I  observed,  that 
as  the  old  gentleman  was  of  a  visionary  turn,  the 
casual  idea,  or  remembrance  of  his  old  fnend,  might 
suggest  those  circumstances  which  accident  had  for 
once  realized ;  but  that  in  all  probability  he  had 
seen  man^  visions  of  the  same  kind,  which  were 
never  verified.  None  of  the  company  directly  dis- 
sented from  my  opinion,  but  from  the  objections 
that  were  hinted,  I  could  plainly  perceive  that  the 
minority  were  persuaded  there  was  something  more 
extraordinary  m  the  case." 

Another  gentleman  of  the  company,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  **  Without  all  doubt,''  said  he,  "  a 
diseased  imagination  is  very  apt  to  produce  visions ; 
but  we  must  find  some  other  method  to  account  for 
something  of  this  kind,  that  happened  within  these 
eight  da^s  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  gentleman  of 
a  good  family,  who  cannot  be  deemed  a  visionary 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  was,  near  his  own  gate, 
in  the  twilight,  visited  by  his  grandfather,  who  has 
been  dead  these  fifteen  years.  The  spectre  was 
inounted,  seemingly,  on  the  very  horse  he  used  to 
ride,  wiUi  an  angry  and  terrible  countenance,  and 
said  something,  which  his  grandson,  in  the  confu- 
«ion  of  his  fear,  could  not  understand.  But  this 
was  not  all — he  lifted  up  a  huge  horse-whip,  and 
applied  it  with  great  violence  to  his  back  and 
shoulders,  on  which  I  saw  the  impression  with  my 
own  eyes.  The  appariUon  was  afterwards  seen  by 
the  sexton  of  the  parish,  hoveringr  about  the  tomb 
where  his  body  lies  interred ;  as  uie  man  declared 
to  several  persons  in  the  village,  before  he  knew 
what  had  happened  to  the  gentleman;  nay,  he 
actually  came  to  me,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
order  to  make  oath  of  these  particulars,  which, 
however,  I  declined  administering.  As  for  the 
grandson  of  the  defunct,  he  is  a  sober,  sensible, 
worldly-minded  fellow,  too  intent  upon  schemes  of 
interest  to  give  into  reveries.  He  would  have  wil- 
lingly concealed  the  affair,  but  he  bawled  out  in  the 
first  transport  of  his  fear,  and,  running  into  tiie 
house,  exposed  his  back  and  his  sconce  to  the  whole 
family;  so  that  there  was  no  denying  it  in  the 
sequel  It  is  now  the  common  discourse  of  the 
country,  that  this  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the 
old  man's  spirit  portends  some  great  calamity  to 
the  fiunily,  and  the  good  woman  has  actually  tsJien 
to  her  bed  in  this  apprehension." 

Though  I  did  not  pretend  to  explain  thia  mystery, 
I  said  I  did  not  at  ail  doubt»  but  it  would  one  day 
appear  to  be  a  deception ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
a  scheme  executed  by  some  enemy  of  the  person 
who  had  sustained  the  assault ;  but  still  the  ppentle- 
man  insisted  upon  the  clearness  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  concurrenoe  of  testimony,  by  which  two 


credible  witnesses,  without  baidng  any  eomnuii. 
cation  one  with  another,  affirmed  the  appearastt 
of  the  same  man,  with  whose  person  they  were  hotk 
weU  acquainted.  From  Drumlanrig  we  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Nid  to  Dumfries,  which  stands  seimi 
miles  above  the  place  where  the  river  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  is,  after  Glasgow,  the  handsomest  tovn  I 
have  seen  in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  indeed* 
seem  to  have  proposed  that  city  as  their  model;  not 
onl^  in  beautifymg  their  town  and  legnbting  its 
pohce,  but  also  in  prosecuting  their  schemes  of 
commerce  and  manufiicture,  by  which  thej  ire 
grown  rich  and  opulent. 

We  re-entered  England  by  the  way  of  Cazfide, 
where  we  accidentally  met  wiUi  our  friend  lismiha- 
go,  whom  we  had  in  vain  inquired  after  at  Domfnes 
and  other  places.  It  would  seem  that  the  capttiii, 
like  the  prophets  of  old,  is  but  little  honoucd  in 
his  own  country,  which  he  has  now  renoonoed  for 
ever.  He  gave  me  the  following  particulsn  of  his 
visit  to  his  native  soil :  in  his  way  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  he  learned  that  his  nephew  hid  nar- 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  bourgeois,  who  directed  a 
weaving  manufacture,  and  had  gone  into  paitDer- 
ship  with  his  fiither-in-law :  chagrined  with  thk 
information,  he  had  arrived  at  the  gate  m  the 
twilight,  where  he  heard  the  sound  of  treddks  m 
the  great  hall,  which  had  exasperated  him  to  sadi 
a  degree,  that  he  had  like  to  have  lost  his  seistL 
While  he  was  thus  transported  with  indignitiioii 
his  nephew  chanced  to  come  forth,  when,  being  co 
longer  master  of  his  passion,  he  cried,  "  Degene- 
rate rascal,  you  have  made  my  fiaither's  house  adto 
of  thieves ;  and  at  the  same  time  chastised  him 
with  his  horse-whip ;  then,  riding  round  the  a4ioiii- 
ing  village,  he  had  visited  the  burying-gnnmd  cf 
his  ancestors  by  moonlight;  and,  having  paid  bis 
respects  to  their  manes^  travelled  all  night  to  as- 
other  part  of  the  country.  Finding  the  l^ad  of  bis 
fimuly  in  such  a  disgraoeful  situation,  all  his  on 
friends  dead  or  removed  from  the  places  of  their 
former  residence,  and  the  expense  of  liviB^  io- 
creased  to  double  of  what  it  had  been  whn  he 
first  left  his  native  country,  he  bad  bid  it  an  etenal 
adieu,  and  was  determined  to  seek  for  repose  anoof 
the  forests  of  America. 

I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  aooount  for  the  ap 
parition,  which  had  been  described  at  DromlaDngt 
and  when  I  repeated  the  story  to  the  lieutensDt.  be 
was  much  pleaised  to  think  his  resentment  had  bees 
so  much  more  effectual  than  he  intended ;  and  be 
owned,  he  might  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  soch  as 
eouipage,  very  well  pass  for  the  ghost  of  his  &tber, 
whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble— betveev 
friends,  I  fancy  Lismahago  will  find  a  retreat  viih* 
out  going  so  far  as  the  wigwams  of  the  Miamis> 
My  sister  Tabby  is  making  continual  advances  io 
him  in  the  way  of  affection ;  and,  if  I  may  tnist  to 
appearances,  me  captsum  is  disposed  to  take  opfxir- 
tunity  br  the  forelock.  For  my  part,  I  intend  to 
encourage  this  correspondence,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  &em  united ;  in  that  case,  we  shall  find  a 
way  io  settle  them  comfortably  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I,  and  my  servants,  will  get  rid  of  a  tcit 
troublesome  and  tpannic  govemante ;  and  I  ihall 
have  the  benefit  of  Usmahago's  conversation  inth- 
out  being  obliged  to  take  more  of  his  company  than 
Idesire ;  for  though  an  ollais  ahigh-flavoweddish,! 
could  not  bear  to  dine  upon  it  every  day  of  mj  life. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Manchester,  vhicb  ii 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  flourishing  towns  is 
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Great  Britain;  and  I  pereeWe,  that  this  is  the 
place  which  hath  animated  the  spirit,  and  suggested 
the  chief  mann&ctnres  of  Gla4^w.  We  propose 
to  visit  Chatsworth,  the  Peak,  and  Buxton,  mm 
which  last  place  we  shall  proceed  directly  home- 
wards, though  hy  easy  journeys.  If  the  season 
has  been  as  &TOurable  in  Wales,  as  in  the  north, 
your  harvest  is  happily  finished ;  and  we  have  no- 
thing left  to  think  of  but  our  October,  of  which  let 
Barnes  be  properly  reminded.  Ton  will  find  me 
much  better  in  flesh  than  I  was  at  our  parting ;  and 
this  short  separation  has  given  a  new  edge  to  those 
sentiments  of  friendship  with  which  I  always  have 
been,  and  ever  shall  be,  Yours, 

Manchester,  Sept.  15.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Mrs  GwTLLm,  Housekeeper  at  Brambhton-halL 

Mbs.  GwnxDC, — ^It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
bring  118  safe  back  to  England,  and  partake  us  in 
many  pearls  by  land  and  water,  in  particular,  the 
DeviTs  Harat'O-pike,  and  HoydetCa  Hole,  which 
hath  got  no  bottom ;  and,  as  we  are  drawing  houm- 
wards,  it  may  be  proper  to  uprise  you,  that  Bram- 
bleton-  hall  may  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  us, 
after  this  long  jnmey  to  the  islands  of  Scotland. 
By  the  first  of  next  month  you  may  beg^n  to  make 
constant  fires  in  my  brother^s  chamber  and  mine ; 
and  bum  a  fiigget  every  day  in  the  yeUow  damask 
room ;  have  the  tester  and  curtains  dusted,  and  the 
feather-bed  and  matrosses  well  haired;  because, 
perhaps,  with  blissing  of  Heaven,  they  may  be 
yuaed  on  some  occasion.  Let  the  ould  hogsheads 
be  well  skewred  and  seasoned  for  bear,  as  Mat  is 
resolved  to  have  his  seller  choak-fooL 

If  the  house  was  mine  I  would  turn  over  a  new 
leafl  I  don't  see  why  the  sarvants  of  Wales 
shouldn't  drink  fiiir  water,  and  eat  hot  cakes  and 
barley  cale,  as  the}' do  in  Scotland,  without  troubling 
the  botcher  above  once  a  quarter.  I  hope  you  keep 
accixnt  of  Boger'f  purseeding  in  reverence  to  the 
butter-milk.  I  expect  my  due  when  I  come  huom, 
without  baiting  an  ass,  rll  assure  you.  As  vou 
must  have  layed  a  great  many  more  eggs  than 
would  be  eaten,  I  do  suppose  there  is  a  power  of 
turka,  chickings,  and  guazling  about  the  house; 
and  a  brave  kergo  of  cheese  ready  for  market ;  and 
that  the  owl  has  been  sent  to  Crickhowel,  saving 
what  the  maide  spun  in  the  fiunily. 

Piray  let  the  whole  house  and  furniture  have  a 
through  cleaning  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the  honour 
of  W^es ;  and  let  Roger  search  into,  and  make  a 
general  clearance  of  die  slit  holes  wludi  the  maids 
have  in  secret;  for  I  know  they  are  much  given  to 
sloath  and  undeanness.  I  hope  you  have  worked 
a  reformation  among  them,  as  I  exhorted  you  in 
my  last,  and  set  their  hearts  upon  better  things 
than  they  can  find  in  junkitting  and  caterwauling 
with  the  fellows  of  the  country. 

As  for  Win  Jenkins,  she  hss  undergone  a  per- 
fect metamurphysis,  and  is  become  a  new  creeter 
from  the  ammunition  of  Humphry  Clinker,  our 
new  footman,  a  pious  young  man,  who  has  laboured 
exceedingly,  that  she  may  bring  forth  fruits  of  re- 
pentance. I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  take  the 
same  pains  with  that  pert  hussy  Mary  Jones,  and 
all  of  you ;  and  that  he  may  have  power  given  to 
penetrate  and  instill  his  goodness,  even  into  your 
most  inward  parts,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of. 

Your  friend  in  the  spirit, 

S&VL  IB.  TAB.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Dr.  Lswn. 


Deab  Lewis, — Lismahago  is  more  paradoxical 
than  ever.  The  late  gulp  he  had  of  his  native  air 
seems  to  have  blown  fresh  spirits  into  all  his  pole- 
mical faculties.  I  con^tulated  him  the  other  day 
on  the  present  flourishing  state  of  his  country,  ob- 
serving, that  the  Scotch  were  now  in  a  fidr  way  to 
wipe  off  the  national  reproach  of  poverty,  and  ex- 
pressing my  satisfaction  at  the  happy  effects  of  the 
Union,  so  conspicuous  in  the  improvement  of  their 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  manners, 
inie  lieutenant,  screwing  up  his  features  into  a  look 
of  dissent  and  disgust,  commented  on  my  remarks 
to  this  effect : — **  Those  who  reproach  a  nation  for 
its  poverty,  when  it  is  not  owing  to  the  profligacy 
or  vice  of  the  people,  deserve  no  answer.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  poorer  than  the  Scotch,  when 
they  took  the  lead  among  all  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  and  were  esteemed  above  them  all  for  their 
valour  and  their  virtue.  The  most  resectable  he- 
roes of  ancient  Bome,  such  as  Fabricius,  Cincin- 
natus,  and  Begulus,  were  poorer  than  the  poorest 
freeholder  in  Scotland ;  and  there  are  at  this  chiy 
individuals  in  North  Britain,  one  of  whom  can  pro- 
duce more  gold  and  silver  than  the  whole  republic 
of  Bome  could  raise  at  those  times  when  her  public 
virtue  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre ;  and  poverty 
was  so  fiir  from  being  a  reproach,  that  it  added 
fresh  laurels  to  her  fSeune,  because  it  indicated  a 
noble  contempt  of  wealth,  which  was  proof  against 
all  the  arts  of  corruption.  If  poverty  be  a  subject 
of  reproach,  it  follows,  that  w^th  is  the  object  of 
esteem  and  veneration.  In  that  case  there  are  Jews 
and  others  in  Amsterdam  and  London,  enriched 
by  usury,  peculation  and  different  species  of  fraud 
and  extortion,  who  are  more  estimable  than  the 
most  virtuous  and  illustrious  members  of  the  com-  • 
munity ;  an  absurdity  which  no  man  in  his  senses 
will  offer  to  maintain.  Biches  are  certainly  no 
proof  of  merit  Nay,  they  are  often,  if  not  most 
commonly,  acquired  by  persons  of  sordid  minds 
and  mean  talents.  Nor  do  they  give  any  intrinsic 
worth  to  the  possessor ;  but,  on  ue  contrary,  tend 
to  pervert  his  understanding,  and  render  his  morals 
more  depraved.  But  granting  that  poverty  were 
really  matter  of  reproach,  it  cannot  be  justly  im- 
puted to  Scotland.  No  country  is  poor  that  cac 
supply  its  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  even  afford  articles  fbr  exportation.  Scotland 
is  rich  in  natural  advantages.  It  produces  every 
species  of  provision  in  abundance,  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  and  nocks  of  sheep,  with  a  great  number  of 
horses;  prodigious  quantities  of  wool  and  flax, 
with  plenty  of  copse  wood,  and  in  some  parts  large 
forests  of  timber.  The  earth  is  still  more  rich 
below  than  above  the  surfiuse.  It  yields  inex- 
haustible stores  of  coal,  free-stone,  marble,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  and  silver,  with  some  gold.  The  sea 
abounds  with  excellent  fish,  and  salt  to  cure  them 
for  exportation ;  and  there  are  creeks  and  har- 
bours round  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  conveni«> 
ence  and  security  of  navigation.  The  fbce  of  the 
country  displays  a  surprising  number  of  cities, 
towns,  villas,  and  villages,  swarming  with  people ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of  art,  industry, 
government,  and  police. — Such  a  kingdom  never 
can  be  called  poor,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
though  there  may  be  many  others  more  powerful 
and  opulent  But  the  proper  use  of  those  adnm* 
tages,  and  the  present  prosperity  of  the  Sootoh, 
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Ton  seem  to  deriye  from  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.**  - 

I  said,  I  siroposed  he  wonld  not  deny  that  the 
appearance  of  the  country  was  mnch  mended; 
that  the  people  liyed  better,  had  more  trade,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  circulating  since  the 
Union  than  before.  *'I  may  safely  admit  these 
premises,'*  answered  the  lieutenant,  *' without  sub- 
scribing to  your  inference.  The  difference  you 
mention,  I  should  take  to  be  the  natural  progress 
of  improvement — Since  that  period,  other  nations, 
such  as  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  in  particular 
the  French,  nave  greatly  increiued  in  commerce, 
without  any  such  cause  assigned.  Before  the 
Union,  there  was  a  remarkable  spirit  of  trade 
among  the  Scotch,  as  appeared  in  the  case  of 
their  Darien  Company,  m  which  they  had  em- 
barked no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  and  in  the  flourishing  state  of  the  mari- 
time towns  in  Fife,  and  on  the  esstem  coast,  en- 
riched by  their  trade  with  France,  which  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  Union.  The  only  solid  com- 
mercial advantaf^e  reaped  from  that  measure,  was 
the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  English  plantations ; 
vet,  excepting  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  I  don*t 
know  any  other  Scotch  towns  concerned  in  that 
traffic,  in  other  respects,  I  conceive  the  Scotch 
were  losers  bv  the  Union.  They  lost  the  inde- 
^denc^  of  their  state,  the  greatest  prop  of  na- 
tional spirit ;  they  lost  their  parliament,  and  their 
courts  of  justice  were  suligected  to  the  revision  and 
supremacy  of  an  English  tribunal." 

"  Softly,  captain,**  cried  I,  *'  you  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lost  your  own  parliament,  while  you  are 
represented  in  that  of  Great  Britain."  "True,** 
said  he,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  **  in  debates  of  na- 
tional competition,  the  sixteen  peers  and  fortv-five 
commoners  of  Scotland  must  make  a  formidable' 
fi^^ure  in  the  scale,  against  the  whole  English  le- 
gislature.*' *'Be  that  as  it  may,**  I  observed, 
**  while  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  the  lower  house, 
the  Scotch  members  had  always  the  migority  on 
their  side.**  **!  understand  you,  sir,**  said  he, 
"  they  generally  side  with  the  majority ;  so  much 
the  worse  for  their  constituents.  But  even  this 
(•vil  is  not  the  wont  they  have  sustained  by  the 
Union.  Their  trade  has  been  saddled  with  griev- 
ous impositions,  and  every  article  of  living  se- 
verely taxed,  to  pay  the  interest  of  enormous 
debts  contracted  by  the  Engli^  in  support  of 
measures  and  connexions  in  which  the  Scotch  bad 
no  interest  nor  concern.**  '  I  begged  he  would  at 
least  allow,  that,  by  the  Union,  the  Scotch  were 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
English  sulijects;  by  which  means,  multitudes  of 
them  were  provided  for  in  the  Anny  and  navy, 
and  got  fortunes  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
its  dominions.  "All  these,**  said  he,  ''become 
English  suljects  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
are  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  their  mother  country. 
The  spirit  of  rambling  and  adventure  has  been 
always  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Scotland.  If 
they  had  not  met  with  encouragement  in  England, 
they  wDuld  have  served  and  settled,  as  formerly, 
in  other  countries,  such  as  Muscovy,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Poland,  Germany,  France,  Piedmont,  and 
Italy,  in  all  which  nations  their  descendants  con- 
tinue to  flourish  even  at  this  day.** 

By  this  time  nay  patience  began  to  £ul,  and  I 
exclaimed,  **  For  God*s  sake,  what  has  England  got 
by  this  Union,  which,  you  say,  has  been  so  pro- 


ductive of  misfortune  to  the  SeoCehr  '^Qreatand 
manifold  are  the  advantages  which  Englaiid  deriftt 
ft^m  ihe  Union,**  said  Lismahago,  in  a  solemn  tooe. 
"First  and  foremost,  the  settlement  of  the  Fro> 
testant  succession,  a  point  which  the  Englirii 
ministry  drove  with  such  eagerness,  thai  no  itooe 
was  left  unturned  to  c^ole  and  bribe  a  few  lesdin; 
men,  to  cram  the  Union  down  the  throats  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  who  were  surprisin^y  averse  to 
the  expedient  They  gained  by  it  a  oonsidenUe 
addition  of  territory,  extending  their  dominion  to 
the  sea  on  all  sides  of  the  islai^  thereby  shattrng 
up  all  back  doors  against  the  enterprises  of  their 
enemies.  They  got  an  accession  of  above  a  miUun 
of  useftd  subjects,  constituting  a  never-fritinf 
nursery  of  seamen,  soldiers,  laboniers,  and  me- 
chanics ;  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  a  trading 
country,  exposed  to  foreign  wars,  and  obliged  to 
maintain  a  number  of  settlements  in  aU  the  fiwr 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  course  of  seven  yean, 
during  the  last  war,  Scotland  fhmished  the  Eng^ 
army  and  navy  with  seventy  thousand  men,  otct 
and  above  those  who  migrated  to  their  colooies,  or 
mingled  with  them  at  home  in  the  civil  defisn- 
ments  of  life.  This  was  a  very  considerable  and 
seasonable  supply  to  a  natioi^  whose  people  had 
been  for  many  years  decreaang  in  nomter,  and 
whose  lands  and  manufactures  were  actnallv  sulEer^ 
ing  for  want  of  hands.  I  need  not  remind  you  of 
the  hackneyed  maxim,  that,  to  a  nation  in  sach 
circumstances,  a  supply  of  industrious  peo{^  is  a 
supply  of  wealth ;  nor  repeat  an  observaition,  which 
is  now  received  as  an  eternal  truth,  even  amo^g 
the  Eufflish  themselves,  that  the  Scotch  who  teitle 
in  Soum  Britain  are  remarkably  sober,  ovderly,  and 
industrious.** 

I  allowed  the  truth  of  this  remariE,  adding,  that, 
by  their  industry,  economy,  and  circomqiection, 
many  of  them  in  England,  as  well  as  in  her  cokmin^ 
amassed  large  fortunes,  with  which  they  retaraed 
to  tiieir  own  coimtry,  and  this  was  so  much  kKt  to 
South  Britain.  **  Give  me  leave,  sir,**  said  he,  '^to 
assure  you,  that  in  your  &ct  you  are  mistaken,  ssd 
in  your  deduction  erroneous.  Not  one  in  tvo 
hundred  that  leave  Scotland  ever  returns  to  settle 
in  his  own  country ;  and  the  few  that  do  retBra. 
carry  thither  nothmg  that  can  possibly  diminish 
the  stock  of  South  Britain ;  for  none  of  tbcir  txva* 
sure  stagnates  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  oooonna) 
circulation,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  the  human 
body,  and  England  is  the  heart,  to  which  all  the 
streams  which  it  distributes  are  rounded  and  re- 
turned ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  that  luxury,  whkh 
our  connexion  with  England  hath  greatly  es- 
couraged,  if  not  introduoed,  all  the  produce  of  our 
lands,  and  all  the  profits  of  our  trade,  are  en^irosaed 
by  the  natives  of  South  Britain;  for  you  will  fine 
that  tiie  exchange  between  the  two  kingdoms  is 
always  against  Scotland,  and  that  she  retaias 
neither  gold  nor  silver  sufficient  for  her  own  drcn- 
lation.  The  Scotch,  not  content  with  their  own 
manufactures  and  produce,  which  would  very  well 
answer  all  necessary  occasions,  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  purchaang  superfluities  from  England, 
such  as  broad  cloth,  velvets,  stuffs,  silks,  bee,  furs, 
jewels,  furniture  of  all  sorts,  sugar,  rum,  lea,  cbxh 
colate,  and  coffee ;  in  a  word,  not  only  every  mode 
of  the  most  extravagant  luxury,  bi&  even  many 
articles  of  convenience,  which  Uiey  might  find  as 
good,  and  much  cheaper  in  their  own  oountry.  For 
aU  these  particulars,  England,  I 
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loach  about  one  mUlion  sterling  a  year.  I  don't 
pretend  to  make  an  exact  calcmation ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  something  less,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal 
laore.  The  annual  revenne  arising  from  aU  the 
pri^vmte  estates  of  Scotland  cannot  &11  short  of  a 
million  sterling ;  and  I  should  imagine  their  trade 
will  amoont  to  as  much  more.  I  know,  the  linen 
manufacture  alone  returns  near  half  a  million,  ex- 
clnsiye  of  the  home  consumption  of  that  article. 
1£,  therefore,  North  Britain  pajs  a  balance  of  a 
million  annually  to  England,  I  msist  upon  it,  that 
coontry  is  more  yaluable  to  her,  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, than  any  colony  in  her  possession,  over  and 
above  the  other  advantages  which  I  have  specified; 
therefore,  they  are  no  mends  either  to  England  or 
to  truth,  who  affect  to  depreciate  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

I  must  own,  I  was  at  first  a  little  settled  to  find 
myself  schooled  in  so  many  particulars.  Though 
I  did  not  receive  all  his  assertions  as  gospel,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  refute  them ;  and  I  cannot  help 
now  acquiescing  in  his  remarks,  so  fiir  as  to  think, 
that  the  contempt  for  Scotland,  which  prevails  too 
much  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  is  founded  onpre- 
judice  and  error.  After  some  recollection,  **  Well, 
captain,"  said  I,  *'  you  have  argued  stoutly  for  the 
importance  of  your  own  country.  For  my  part,  I 
have  such  a  regard  for  our  fellow-Bubjects  of  North 
Britain,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when 
your  peasants  can  afford  to  give  all  their  oats  to 
their  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  indulge  them- 
selves with  good  wheaten  loaves,  instead  of  such 
poor,  unpalatable,  and  inflammatory  diet"  Here 
a^^n  I  brought  myself  into  a  premunire  with  the 
dispntatious  Caledonian.  He  said,  he  hoped  he 
should  never  see  the  common  people  lifted  out  of 
that  sphere  for  which  they  were  intended  by  nature 
and  the  course  of  things  •,  tiiat  they  might  have 
scnne  reason  to  complain  of  their  bread,  u  it  were 
mixed,  like  that  of  Norway,  with  saw-dust  and 
fish-bones ;  but  that  oat-meal  was,  he  apprehended, 
as  nourishing  and  salutary  as  wheat-flour,  and  the 
Scotch  in  general  thought  it  at  least  as  savoury. 
He  affirmed,  that  a  mouse,  which  in  the  article  of 
self-presenration,  might  be  supposed  to  act  fh>m 
infallible  instinct,  would  always  prefer  oats  to 
wheat,  as  appeared  from  experience ;  for,  in  a  place 
where  there  was  a  parcel  d  each,  that  animal  had 
never  begun  to  feed  upon  the  latter  till  all  the  oats 
were  consumed.  For  their  nutritive  quality,  he 
appealed  to  the  hale  robust  constitutions  of  the 
people,  who  lived  chiefly  upon  oat-meal ;  and  in- 
steiul  of  being  inflammatory,  he  asserted,  that  it 
was  cooling;  subacid,  balsamic,  and  mucilaginous  ; 
Insomuch,  that,  in  all  inflammatory  distempers, 
recourse  was  had  to  water-gruel,  and  flummery 
made  of  oat-meaL 

^  At  least,"  said  I,  **  give  me  leave  to  wish  them 
such  a  degree  of  commerce  as  mayenable  them  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations."  *'IIeaven  forbid  I" 
cried  the  philosopher.  ''Woe  be  to  that  nation 
where  the  multitude  is  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations !  Commerce  is  undoubtedly  a  blessing, 
while  restrained  within  its  proper  channels ;  but  a 
glut  of  wealth  brings  along  with  it  a  glut  of  evils. 
It  brings  false  taste,  faHae  appetite,  false  wants,  pro- 
fusion, venality,  contempt  of  order,  engendering  a 
spirit  of  licentiousness,  insolence,  and  faction,  that 
keeps  the  community  in  continual  ferment,  and  in 
time  destroys  all  the  distinctions  of  civil  society ; 
so  that  nniverml  anarchy  and  uproar  must  ensue. 


Will  any  sensible  man  affirm,  that  the  natiooal  ad- 
vantages of  opulence  are  to  be  sought  on  these 
terms  ?  No,  sure ; — ^but  I  am  one  Sf  those  who 
think,  that,  by  proper  regulations,  commerce  may 
produce  every  national  l^nefit,  without  the  allay 
of  such  concomitant  evils." 

So  much  for  the  dogmata  of  my  friend  Lisma- 
hago,  whom  I  describe  the  more  circumstantially, 
as  I  firmly  believe  he  will  set  up  his  rest  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. Yesterday,  while  I  was  alone  with 
him,  he  asked,  in  some  confusion,  if  I  should  have 
any  objection  to  the  success  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  provided  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
eng^ige  my  sister's  affection  ?  I  answered,  without 
hesitation,  that  my  sister  was  old  enough  to  judge 
for  herself;  and  that  I  should  be  very  fiir  fh»n 
disapproving  any  resolution  she  might  take  in  his 
favour.  His  eyes  sparkled  at  this  declaration.  He 
declared,  he  should  think  himself  the  happiest  man 
on  earth  to  be  connected  with  my  family ;  and  that 
he  should  never  be  weary  of  giving  me  proofii  of 
his  gratitude  and  attachment  I  suppose  Tabby  and 
he  are  already  agreed,  in  which  case  we  shall  have 
a  wedding  at  Brambleton  Hall,  and  you  shall  give 
away  the  bride.  It  is  the  least  thing  you  can  do, 
by  way  of  atonement  for  your  former  cruelty  to 
that  poor  love-sick  maiden,  who  has  been  so  long 
a  diom  in  the  side  of  Yours, 

Sept.  20.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

Wehave  been  at  Buxton ;  but,  asl  did  not  much 
relish  either  the  company  or  the  accommodations, 
and  had  no  occasion  for  the  water,  we  staid  but 
two  nights  in  the  place. 

To  Sib  Watkin  Phillips,  Babt.  at  Oxon. 

Deab  Wat, — ^Adventures  be^in  to  thicken  as  we 
advance  to  the  southward.  Lismahago  has  now 
professed  himself  the  admirer  of  our  aunt,  and 
carries  on  his  addresses  under  the  sanction  of  her 
brother's  approbation;  so  that  we  shall  certainly 
have  a  wed£ng  by  Christmas.  I  should  be  glad 
you  was  present  at  the  nuptials,  to  help  me  to  throw 
the  stockmg,  and  perform  other  ceremonies  pecu- 
liar to  the  occasion.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  produc- 
tive of  some  diversion ;  and,  truly,  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  come  across  the  country  on  purpose 
to  see  two  such  original  figures  in  bed  together, 
with  their  laced  night-caps ;  ne  the  emblem  of  good 
cheer,  and  she  the  picture  of  good  nature.  All  Uiis 
agreeable  prospect  was  clouded,  and  had  well  ni^h 
vanished  entirely,  in  consequence  of  a  late  mis- 
understanding between  the  f&ture  brothers-in-law, 
which,  however,  is  now  happily  removed. 

A  few  days  ago,  my  uncle  and  I,  goin^  to  visit 
a  relation,  met  wiUi  Lord  Oxmington  at  his  house, 
who  asked  us  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  and  we 
accepted  the  invitation.  Accordingly,  leaving  our 
women  under  the  care  of  Captain  Lismahago,  at 
the  inn  where  we  had  lodged  the  preceding  ni^ht, 
in  a  little  town,  about  a  mile  from  his  Lordship's 
dwelling,  we  went  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  had 
a  fashionable  meal,  served  up  with  much  ostenta- 
tion, to  a  company  of  about  a  dozen  persons,  none 
of  whom  we  had  ever  seen  before.  His  Lordship 
is  much  more  remarkable  for  his  pride  and  caprice 
than  for  his  hospitality  and  understanding;  and, 
indeed,  it  appeared  that  he  considered  his  guests 
merely  as  objects  to  shine  upon,  so  as  to  reflect 
the  lustre  of  his  own  magnificence.  There  was 
much  state,  but  no  courtesy ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
compliment,  without  any  conversation.    Before  the 
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denert  wai  removed,  our  noble  entertuner  proposed 
three  general  toasts;  then  calling  for  a  glius  of 
winp,  and  boinng  all  round,  wished  us  a  good  after- 
noon. This  was  the  signal  for  the  company  to 
break  np,  and  they  obeyed  it  immediately,  all 
except  our  squire,  who  was  greatly  shocked  at  the 
manner  of  this  dismission.  He  changed  counte- 
nance, bit  his  lip  in  silence,  but  still  kept  his  seat, 
so  that  his  Lor&hip  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
us  another  hint,  by  sapng  he  sliould  be  ^lad  to 
see  us  another  time.  **  There  is  no  time  like  the 
present  time,**  cried  Mr.  Bramble;  *'your  Lord- 
ship has  not  yet  drank  a  bumper  to  the  best  in  Chris- 
tenaom."  "  Til  drink  no  more  bumpers  to-day," 
answered  our  landlord ;  **  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  have  drank  too  many— order  the  gentleman's 
carriage  to  the  gate."  So  saying,  he  rose  and  re- 
tired abruptly ;  our  squire  starting  up  at  the  same 
time,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  swoid,  and  eyeing 
him  with  a  most  ferocious  aspect  The  master 
having  vanished  in  this  manner,  our  uncle  bade  one 
of  the  servants  see  what  was  to  pay;  and  the 
fellow  answering,  **  This  is  no  inn :" — **  I  cry  you 
mercy,"  said  the  other,  *'  I  perceive  it  is  not ;  if  it 
were,  the  landlord  would  be  more  civiL  There's 
a  guinea,  however ;  take  it,  and  tell  your  Lord,  that 
I  shall  not  leave  the  country  till  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  thank  him  in  person  for  his  politeness 
and  hospitality." 

We  then  walked  down  stairs  through  a  double 
range  of  lacqueys,  and  getting  into  the  chaise,  pro- 
ceeded homewards.  Perceivmg  the  squire  much 
ruffled,  I  ventured  to  disapprove  of  his  resentment, 
observing,  that,  as  Lord  Oxmington  was  well  known 
to  have  ms  brain  verv  ill  timbered,  a  sensible  man 
should  rather  laugh  tnan  be  angry  at  his  ridiculous 
want  of  breeding.  Mr.  Bramble  took  umbrage  at 
my  presuming  to  be  wiser  than  he  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  told  me,  that,  as  he  had  always  thought 
for  himself  in  every^  occurrence  in  life,  he  would 
still  use  the  same  pnvilege,  with  my  good  leave. 

When  we  returned  to  our  inn,  he  closeted  Lis- 
mahago ;  and  having  explained  his  grievance,  de- 
sired that  gentleman  to  go  and  demand  satisfaction 
of  Lord  Oxmington  in  his  name.  The  lieutenant 
charged  himself  with  this  commission,  and  imme- 
diately set  out  a-horseback  for  his  Lordship's  house, 
attended,  at  his  own  request,  by  my  man  Archy 
Macalpine,  who  had  been  used  to  military  service ; 
and  truly,  if  Macalpine  had  been  mounted  upon  an 
ass,  this  couple  might  have  passed  for  the  knight 
of  La  Mancha  and  his  squire  Fanza.  It  was  not 
till  after  some  demur,  that  Lismahago  obtained  a 
private  audience,  at  which  he  formally  defied  his 
Lordship  to  single  combat,  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bramble,  and  desired  him  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place.  Lord  Oxmington  was  so  confounded  at  this 
unexpected  messa^,  that  he  could  not,  fbr  some 
time,  make  any  articulate  reply ;  but  stood  staring 
at  the  lieutenant  with  manifest  marks  of  pertur- 
bation. At  len^^th,  nz^gmg  a  bell  with  great  vehe- 
mence, he  exclaimed,  **  What !  a  commoner  send  a 
challenge  to  a  peer  of  the  realm ! — ^Privilege  I  privi- 
lege I— Here's  a  person  brings  me  a  challenge  from 
the  Welshman  that  dined  at  my  table.  An  im- 
pudent fellow! — ^My  wine  is  not  yet  out  of  his 
head." 

The  whole  house  was  immediately  in  commotion. 
Macalpine  made  a  soldierly  retreat  with  the  two 
horses;  but  the  captain  was  suddenly  surrounded 
and  disarmed  by  the  footmen,  whom  a  French 


valet-de-duunbre  headed  in  this  exploit ;  his  swori 
was  passed  through  a  close-stool,  and  his  peraon 
through  the  horse-pond.  In  this  plight  he  returned 
to  the  inn,  half  mad  with  his  disgrace.  So  violent 
was  the  rage  of  his  indignation,  tiiat  he  mistook  its 
object  He  wanted  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bramble; 
he  said  he  had  been  dishonoured  on  his  aeeoont, 
and  he  looked  for  reparation  at  his  hands.  My 
uncle's  back  was  up  in  a  moment ;  and  he  deaind 
him  to  explain  his  pretensions.  **  Either  compel 
Lord  Oxmington  to  give  me  satisftctioa,"  cried  be, 
**  or  give  it  me  in  your  person."  "  The  latter  pan 
of  the  alternative  is  the  most  easy  and  expeditMMi&'* 
replied  the  squire,  starting  up ;  "  if  yon  are  diqwsed 
for  a  walk,  I'll  attend  yon  this  moment" 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Tabby,  who 
had  overheard  all  that  passed,  ^e  now  borit 
into  the  room,  and  running  betwixt  them,  in  grot 
agitation,  "  Is  this  your  regard  fbr  me,"  said  ^ 
to  the  lieutenant,  **  to  seek  the  life  of  my  btrother?'" 
Lismahago,  who  seemed  to  grow  cool  as  my  mide 
grew  hot,  assured  her  he  had  a  very  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Bramble,  but  he  had  still  more  for  his  ovn 
honour,  which  had  suffered  poUntioa ;  but  if  tkat 
could  be  once  purified,  he  should  have  do  ftrtber 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The  squire  said,  he  ahoiiM 
have  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  vindicate 
the  lieutenant's  honour ;  but  as  he  now  carved  for 
himself^  he  might  swallow  and  digest  it  as  well  as 
he  could.  In  a  word,  what  betwixt  the  mediatsoo 
of  Mrs.  Tabitha,  the  recollection  of  the  captaia, 
who  peroeived  he  had  gone  too  £ar,  and  the  remoo- 
strances  of  your  humlne  servant,  who  joined  them 
at  this  juncture,  those  two  originals  were  perfectlj 
reconciled;  and  then  we  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  the  means  of  taking  vengeance  for  the  insolK 
they  had  received  from  tiie  petulant  peer ;  for  antil 
that  aim  shouldbe  accomplished,  Mr.  Bramble  swore, 
with  great  emphasis,  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
inn  where  we  now  lodged,  even  if  he  dionld  pass 
his  Christmas  on  the  spot 

In  consequence  of  our  deliberations^  we  next  day, 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  his  Lord- 
ship's house,  all  of  us,  with  our  servants^  inclndiiig 
the  coachman,  mounted  a-horseback,  with  oar 
pistols  loaded  and  ready  primed.  Thus  prepared 
fbr  action,  we  paraded  solemnly  and  slowly  biefare 
his  Lordship's  gate,  which  we  passed  three  times* 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  coidd  not  but  see  us,  and 
suspect  the  cause  of  our  appearance.  After  dinner 
we  returned,  and  performed  the  same  cavalcade, 
which  was  again  repeated  the  morning  fbUowing ; 
butwehad  no  occasion  to  persistin  these  mancenvres. 
About  noon  we  were  visited  by  the  gentieman  at 
whose  house  we  had  first  seen  Lord  Oxniingtoe. 
He  now  came  to  make  apologies  in  the  name  A  hb 
Lordship,  who  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  gire 
offence  to  my  uncle,  in  practising  what  had  bees 
always  the  custom  of  his  house ;  and  that  as  for  the 
indignities  which  had  been  pnt  upon  the  oficiT. 
they  were  offered  without  ms  Lordship's  knov- 
ledge,  at  the  instigation  of  his  valet-de-chambn. 
**  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  my  unde,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone,  *'  I  shall  be  contented  with  Lord  Oxming- 
tou%  personal  excuses ;  and  I  hope  my  friend  viil 
be  satisfied  with  his  Lordship's  tnmingtbat  iasoleot 
rascal  out  of  his  service."  **  Sir,"  cri^  Lismahago, 
"  I  must  insist  upon  taking  peisiimal  vengeance  ftr 
the  personal  injuries  I  have  sustained." 

Alter  some  debate,  the  affidr  was  a^nsted  in  ihm 
manner.    His  Lordships  meeting  ua  at  our  frieod'i 
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faoose,  declared  heiras  sorry  for -what  had  happened ; 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  to  give  omhrage.  The 
valet-de-chambre  asked  pardon  of  the  lieutenant 
upon  his  knees,  when  lismahago,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  gave  him  a  violent  kick  on  the 
&ce,  which  laid  him  on  his  back,  exclaiming  in  a 
fiirioiui  tone,  "  Out,  je  te  pardoimt,  gensfoutreJ* 

Sach  vas  the  fortunate  issoe  of  tliis  perilous  ad- 
ventore,  which  threatened  abundance  of  vexation  to 
our  fisunily ;  for  the  squire  is  one  of  those  who  will 
sacrifice  both  life  and  fortune,  rather  than  leave 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  least  speck  or  blemish 
upon  his  honour  and  reputation.  His  Lordship  had 
no  sooner  pronounced  nis  apology,  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  than  he  went  away  in  some  disorder,  and,  I 
dare  say,  he  will  never  invite  another  Welshman  to 
his  table. 

Vie  forthwith  quitted  the  field  of  this  achieve- 
ment, in  order  to  prosecute  our  journey ;  but  we 
followed  no  determinate  course.  We  make  small 
deviations  to  see  the  remarkable  towns,  villas, 
and  curiosities  on  each  side  of  our  route ;  so  that 
we  advance  by  slow  steps  towards  the  borders  of 
Monmouthshire.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  irre- 
gular motions,  there  is  no  aberration  nor  eccen- 
tricity in  that  affection  with  which  I  am,  dear  Wat, 
yours  always, 

September  2S.  J.  M ELFORD. 

To  Doctor  Lewu. 

Dbab  Dick, — ^At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man 
think  himself  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
ficing his  repose  to  the  punctilios  of  a  contemptible 
world  ?  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  ridiculous  ad- 
venture, which  I  shidl  recount  at  meeting;  and 
thisy  I  hope,  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  as  we 
have  now  performed  almost  all  our  visits,  and  seen 
every  thing  that  I  think  hasany  right  to  retard  us  in 
our  journey  homewards.  A  few  days  ago,  under- 
standing, by  accident,  that  my  old  mend  Baynard 
was  in  the  country,  I  would  not  pass  so  near  his 
habitation  without  paying  him  a  visit,  though  our 
correspondence  had  been  interrupted  Ibr  a  long 
course  of  years. 

I  felt  myself  very  sensibly  afiEected  by  the  ideas 
of  our  past  intimacy,  as  we  approached  the  place 
where  we  had  spent  so  many  happy  days  together; 
but  when  we  arrived  at  the  house,  I  could  not  re- 
cognise any  one  of  those  oljects  which  had  been  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  remembrance.  The  tall 
oaks  that  shaded  the  avenue  had  been  cut  down, 
and  the  iron  gates  at  the  end  of  it  removed,  together 
with  the  hi^  wall  that  surrounded  the  court-yard. 
The  house  itself  which  was  formerly  a  convent  of 
Cistercian  monks,  had  a  venerable  appearance; 
and  along  the  front  that  looked  into  the  garden, 
was  a  stone  gallery,  which  afforded  me  many  an 
agreeable  waU:,  woen  I  was  disposed  to  be  con- 
templative. Now  the  old  frt>nt  is  covered  with  a 
screen  of  modem  architecture ;  so  that  all  without 
is  Grecian,  and  all  within  Gfothic.  As  for  the 
garden,  which  was  well  stocked  with  the  best  fruit 
which  England  could  produce,  there  is  not  now  the 
least  vestige  remaining  of  trees,  walls,  or  hedges. 
Nothing  appears  but  a  naked  circus  of  loose  sand, 
with  a  dry  bason  and  a  leaden  Triton  in  the  middle. 

Ton  must  know  that  Bavnard,  at  his  Other's 
death,  had  a  clear  estate  of  mkeen  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  was  in  other  respects  extremely  well 
qualified  to  make  a  respectable  figure  iu  the 
eommonwealth ;  but,  what  with  some  excesses  of 


youth,  and  the  expense  of  a  contested  election,  he, 
in  a  few  years,  found  himself  incumbered  with  a 
debt  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he  resolved  to 
discharge  by  means  of  a  prudent  marriage.  He  ac- 
cordingly married  a  Miss  Thomson,  whose  fortune 
amounted  to  double  the  sum  that  he  owed.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  who  had  ikiled  in 
trade ;  but  her  fortune  came  by  an  uncle,  who  died 
in  the  East  Indies.  Her  own  parents  being  dead, 
she  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt,  who  had  superin- 
tended her  education,  and,  in  all  appearance,  was 
well  enough  qualified  for  the  usual  purposes  of  the 
married  state.  Her  virtues,  however,  stood  rather 
upon  a  negative  than  a  positive  foundation.  She 
was  neither  proud,  insolent,  nor  capricious,  nor 
given  to  scandal,  nor  addicted  to  gaming,  nor  in- 
clined to  gallantry.  She  could  read,  and  write,  and 
dance,  and  sing,  and  play  upon  the  harpsichord, 
and  smatter  French,  and  take  a  hand  at  whist  and 
ombre;  but  even  these  accomplishments  she  pos- 
sessed by  halves.  She  excelled  in  nothing.  Her 
conversation  was  flat,  her  style  mean,  and  her  ex- 
pression embarrassed.  L:i  a  word,  her  character  was 
totally  insipid.  Her  person  was  not  disagreeable ; 
but  there  was  nothing  graceful  in  her  address,  nor 
engaging  in  her  manners ;  and  she  was  so  ill  quali- 
fied to  &  the  honours  of  the  house,  that  when  she 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  was  always  looking 
fer  the  mistress  of  the  family  in  some  oUier  place. 

Baynard  had  fiattered  himself  that  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  mould  such  a  subject  after  his 
own  fashion,  and  that  she  would  cheerfully  enter 
into  his  views,  which  were  wholly  turned  to  do- 
mestic happiness.  He  proposed  to  reside  always  in 
the  country,  of  which  he  was  fond  to  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm ;  to  cultivate  his  estate,  which  was  very 
improvable;  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  rural  diversions ; 
to  maintain  an  mtimacy  of  correspondence  with 
some  friends  that  were  settled  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  to  keep  a  comfortable  house,  without  suffer- 
ing his  expenses  to  exceed  the  lindts  of  his  income ; 
and  to  find  pleasure  and  employment  for  his  wife  in 
the  management  and  avocations  of  her  own  family. 
This,  however,  was  a  visionary  scheme,  which  he 
never  was  able  to  reaHae.  His  wife  was  as  ignorant 
as  a  new-bom  babe  of  every  thing  that  related  to 
the  conduct  of  a  fiunily ;  and  she  had  no  idea  of  a 
country  life.  Her  understanding  did  not  reach  so 
fiur  as  to  comprdiend  the  first  prmciples  of  discre- 
tion ;  and  indeed,  if  her  capacity  had  been  better 
than  it  was,  her  natural  indolence  would  not  have 
permitted  her  to  abandon  a  certain  routine  to  which 
she  had  been  habituated.  She  had  not  taste  enough 
to  relish  any  rational  enjoyment ;  but  her  ruling 
passion  was  vanity,  not  that  species  which  arises 
from  self-conceit  of  superior  accomplishments,  but 
that  which  is  of  a  bastard  and  idiot  nature,  excited 
by  show  and  ostentation,  which  implies  not  even 
the  least  consciousness  of  any  personal  merit. 

The  nuptial  peal  of  noise  and  nonsense  being  rung 
out  in  all  the  usual  changes,  Mr.  Baynard  thought  it 
high  time  to  make  her  acquainted  wim  the  particulars 
of  the  plan  which  he  had  projected.  He  told  her  that 
his  fortune,  though  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  was  not  ample  enough  to  command  all 
the  superfiuities  of  pomp  and  pageantry,  which,  in- 
deed, were  equally  absurd  and  intolerable.  He 
therefore  *hoped  she  would  have  no  objection  to 
their  leaving  London  in  the  spring,  when  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  some  unnecessary 
domestics,  whom  he  had  hired  for  the  occasion  oif 
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fheir  marriage.  She  heard  him  in  silence,  and, 
after  some  pause,  **  So,"  said  she,  "  I  am  to  be 
buried  in  the  country  V*  He  was  so  confounded  at 
this  reply,  that  he  could  not  speak  for  some  minutes : 
at  length  he  told  her  he  was  much  mortified  to 
find  he  had  proposed  any  thing  that  was  disagree- 
able to  her  ideas.  "I  am  sure,**  added  he,  **I 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  lay  down  a  comfortable 
plan  of  living  within  the  bounds  of  our  fortune, 
which  is  but  moderate."  **  Sir,"  added  she,  **  you 
are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs.  My  fortune, 
I  know,  does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
yet,  eyen  with  that  pittance,  I  might  have  had  a 
husband  who  would  not  haye  begrudged  me  a 
house  in  London — **  **Good  G^I  my  dear," 
cried  poor  Baynard,  in  the  utmost  agitation,  **  you 
don't  think  me  so  sordid — ^I  only  hinted  what  I 
thought — ^but  I  don't  pretend  to  impose — "  •*  Yes, 
sir,"  resumed  the  lady,  **  it  is  your  prerogatiye  to 
command,  and  my  du^  to  obey." 

So  saying,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  was  joined  by  her  aunt  He 
endeavoured  to  recollect  himself,  and  act  with 
vigour  of  mind  on  this  occasion ;  but  was  betrayed 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  which  was  the 
greatest  defect  of  his  constitution.  He  found  the 
aunt  in  tears,  and  the  niece  in  a  fit,  which  held  her 
the  best  part  of  eight  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  she  began  to  talk  incoherently  about  death 
and  her  dear  mubandf  who  had  sat  by  her  all  this 
time,  and  now  pressed  her  hand  to  iiis  lips,  in  a 
transport  of  grief  and  penitence  for  the  offence  he 
had  given.  From  thenceforward  he  carefblly 
avoid^  mentioning  the  country;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  be  sucked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
vortex  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  leading 
what  is  called  a  fashionable  life  in  town.  About 
the  latter  end  of  July,  however,  Mrs.  Baynard,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a  proof  of  conjugal  obedience, 
desired,  of  her  own  accord,  that  they  might  pay  a 
visit  to  his  country  house,  as  there  was  no  com- 
pany left  in  London.  He  would  have  excused 
hinuelf  from  this  excursion,  which  was  no  part  6f 
the  economical  plan  he  had  proposed ;  but  she  in- 
sisted upon  making  this  sacrifice  to  his  taste  and 
prejudices,  and  away  they  went  with  such  an 
equipage  as  astonished  the  whole  country.  All  that 
remained  of  the  season  was  engrossed  by  receiving 
and  returning  visits  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  in 
this  intercourse,  it  was  discovered  that  Sir  John 
Chickwell  had  a  house  steward  and  one  footman  in 
livery  more  than  the  complement  of  Mr.  Bayuard's 
household.  This  remark  was  made  by  the  aunt  at 
table,  and  assented  to  by  the  husband,  who  ob- 
served, that  Sir  John  Chickwell  might  very  well 
afford  to  keep  more  servants  than  were  found  in 
the  fkmily  of  a  man  who  had  not  half  his  fortune. 
Mrs.  Baynard  eat  no  supper  that  evening ;  but  was 
seized  with  a  violent  nt,  which  completed  her 
triumph  over  the  spirit  of  her  consort  The  two 
supernumerary  servants  were  added.  The  family 
plate  was  sold  for  old  silver,  and  a  new  service 
procured ;  £uhionable  furniture  was  provided,  and 
the  whole  house  turned  topsy-turvy. 

At  their  return  to  London,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  he,  witii  a  heavy  heart,  communicated  these 
particulars  to  me  in  confidence.  Before  his  mar- 
riage he  had  introduced  me  to  the  lady  as  his 
particular  friend ;  and  I  now  offered,  in  that  cha- 
racter, to  lay  before  her  the  necessity  of  reforming 
her  economy,  if  she  had  any  regard  to  the  interest 


of  her  own  fiunily,  or  complaisance  lor  the  inclii» 
tions  of  her  husband.  But  Baynard  dectined  my 
offer,  on  the  supposition  that  his  wife's  nerves  voe 
too  delicate  to  bear  expostulation;  and  thst  it 
would  only  serve  to  overwhelm  her  with  such  dis- 
tress as  would  make  himself  miserable. 

Baynard  is  a  man  of  spirit,  and  had  she  proftd 
a  termagant,  he  would  have  known  how  to  dal 
with  her ;  but,  either  by  accident  or  instinct,  ike 
fiutened  upon  the  weak  side  of  his  soul,  and  hdd  ii 
so  fast,  that  he  has  been  in  salgection  erer  iiaee: 
I  afterwards  advised  him  to  carry  her  abroad  to 
Prance  and  Italy,  where  he  miffat  gratify  ker 
vanity  for  half  the  expense  it  cost  him  in  Englmd; 
and  this  advice  he  followed  accordingly.  Sbe  vis 
agreeably  fiattered  with  the  idea  of  seei&g  ud 
knowing  foreign  parts  and  forei^  fashions,  of 
being  presented  to  soverei^:n8,  and  hving  femiliuiy 
with  princes.  She  forthwith  seized  the  hint,irlucb 
I  had  thrown  out  on  purpose,  and  even  prssed 
Mr.  Baynard  to  hasten  his  departure ;  so  that,  in  i 
few  weeks,  they  crossed  the  sea  to  Prance,  irith  a 
moderate  train,  still  including  the  aunt,  wbovai 
her  bosom  counsellor,  and  abetted  her  in  all  ber 
opposition  to  her  husband's  wilL  Since  thst  period 
I  have  had  little  or  no  opportonity  to  renev  ov 
former  correspondence.  All  that  I  knew  of  bis 
transactions  amounted  to  no  more  than  thst,  fita 
an  absence  of  two  years,  they  returned  so  littie 
improved  in  economy,  that  they  launched  out 
into  new  oceans  of  extravagance,  which  at  length 
obliged  him  to  mortgage  his  estate.  By  this  time 
she  nad  borne  him  tltfee  children,  of  which  tb« 
last  only  survives,  a  puny  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteeo, 
who  will  be  ruined  m  his  education  by  the  iodol- 
gence  of  his  mother. 

As  for  Baynard,  neither  his  own  ^ood  sense,  nor 
the  dread  of  mdigence,  nor  the  consideration  of  his 
children,  has  been  of  force  sufficient  to  stimulate 
him  into  the  resolution  of  breaking  at  once  the 
shameM  spell  by  which  he  seems  enchaotd. 
With  a  taste  capable  of  the  most  refined  enjojnKst. 
a  heart  glowing  wiih  all  the  warmth  of  fneodihip 
and  humanity,  and  a  dispontion  strongly  toned  to 
the  more  rational  pleasures  of  a  retired  and  coontiy 
life,  he  is  hurried  about  in  a  perpetual  tmnvK 
amidst  a  mob  of  beings  pleased  with  nB^ 
baubles,  and  gewgaws,  so  void  of  sense  snd  dis- 
tinction, that  even  the  most  acute  pbiloeophj 
would  find  it  a  very  hard  task  to  discover  for  vbst 
wise  purposes  of  Providence  they  were  created. 
Priendship  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  can  the  tmvst- 
ments  for  which  he  sighs  be  enjoyed,  within  the 
rotation  of  absurdity  to  which  he  is  doomed  for 
life.  He  has  long  resigned  all  views  of  improriog 
his  fortune  by  management  and  attentioQ  to  the 
exercise  of  husbandry,  in  which  he  delighted;  tod. 
as  to  domestic  happiness,  not  the  least  glimpse  et 
hope  remains  to  amuse  his  imagination.  Thos 
blasted  in  all  his  prospects,  he  could  not  ftil  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  melancholy  and  chagnii, 
which  have  preyed  upon  his  hodth  and  spirits  io 
such  a  manner,  that  he  is  now  threatened  with  a 
consumption. 

I  have  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  msn  wbom  the 
other  day  I  went  to  visit  At  the  gate  we  found  a 
great  number  of  powdered  lackeys,  but  no  ciTili^. 
After  we  had  sat  a  considerable  time  in  the  coack 
we  were  told,  that  Mr.  Baynard  had  rode  oo^  aB° 
that  his  lady  was  dressing;  but  we  were  intirt^ 
dnced  to  a  parlour,  so  very  fine  and  delieste,  thsi 
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in  all  appcAitmce  it  iraa  designed  to  be  seen  only, 
not  inhabited.  The  chairs  and  coaches  were 
carved,  gilt,  and  covered  with  rich  damask,  so 
smooth  and  sleek,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  been  sat  upon.  There  was  no  carpet  on  the 
floor ;  bat  the  boards  were  rubbed  and  waxed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  we  could  not  walk,  but  were 
oblig^ed  to  slide  along  them ;  and,  ais  for  the  stove, 
it  was  too  bright  and  polished  to  be  polluted  wiUi 
sea-coal,  or  stained  by  the  smoke  of  any  gross 
material  fire.  When  we  had  remained  above  half 
an  hour,  sacrificing  to  the  inhospitable  powers  in 
this  iea^fle  of  cola  reception,  my  friend  Baynard 
arrived,  and,  understanding  we  were  in  the  house, 
made  his  appearance,  so  meagre,  yellow,  and  de- 
jected, that  I  really  should  not  have  known  him, 
had  I  met  with  him  in  any  other  place.  Running 
up  to  me,  with  great  eagerness,  he  strained  me  in 
his  embrace,  and  his  heart  was  so  full,  that  for  some 
minates  he  could  not  speak.  Having  saluted  us 
all  round,  he  perceived  our  uncomfortable  situadon, 
and,  conducting  us  into  another  apartment,  which 
had  fire  in  the  chimney,  called  for  chocolate ;  then 
withdrawing,  he  returned  with  a  compliment  from 
his  wife,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  presented  his  son 
Harry,  a  shambling  blear-eyed  bo^,  in  the  habit  of 
a  hussar,  very  rude,  forward,  and  impertinent  His 
father  woold  have  sent  him  to  a  boarding-school, 
but  his  mamma  and  aunt  would  not  hear  of  his 
lyin^  out  of  the  house ;  so  that  there  was  a  dergy- 
man  engaged  as  his  tutor  in  the  fiunily. 

As  it  was  but  just  turned  of  twelve,  and  the 
whole  house  was  in  a  commotion  to  prepare  a 
formal  enterteinment,  I  foresaw  it  would  be  late 
before  we  dined,  and  proposed  a  walk  to  Mr. 
Baynard,  that  we  might  converse  together  fl'eely. 
In  the  course  of  this  perambulation,  when  I  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  that  he  had  returned  so  soon 
from  Italy,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  that  his 
going  abroad  had  not  at  all  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  he  left  England;  that,  although  the  ex- 
pense of  living  was  not  so  great  in  Italy  as  at 
home,  respect  being  had  to  the  same  rank  of  life  in 
both  countries,  it  had  been  found  necessary  for 
him  to  lift  himself  above  his  usual  style,  that  he 
might  be  on  some  footing  with  the  counts,  mar- 
quisses,  and  cavaliers,  with  whom  he  kept  com- 
pany. He  was  obliged  to  hire  a  great  number  of 
servants,  to  take  off  a  great  variety  of  rich  clothes, 
and  to  keep  a  sumptuous  table  for  the  f^hionable 
8oro<MM>ni  of  the  country,  who^  without  a  considera- 
tion of  this  kind,  would  not  have  paid  any  attention 
to  an  ontitied  foreiffner,  let  his  family  or  fortune 
be  ever  so  respectable.  Besides,  Mrs.  Baynard  was 
continually  surrounded  by  a  train  of  expensive 
loungers,  under  the  denomination  of  language- 
masters,  musicians,  painters,  and  ciceroni ;  and  had 
actually^  fallen  into  the  disease  of  buying  pictures 
and  antiques  upon  her  own  judgment,  which  was 
far  from  being  infallible.  At  length  she  met  with 
an  affiont,  which  gave  her  a  disgust  to  Italy, 
and  drove  her  back  to  England  wiu  some  preci- 
pitation.   By  means  of  fte<^uenting  the  Duchess  of 

B 's  conversazione  while  her  Grace  was  at 

Bome,  Mrs.  Baynard  became  ac(|uainted  with  all 
the  fiuhionable  people  of  that  city,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  assemblies  without  scruple.  Thus 
favoared,  she  conceived  too  great  an  idea  of  her 
own  importance,  and,  when  the  duchess  left  Bome, 
Tesolved  to  have  a  conversazione  that  should  leave 
tile   Romans   no   room   to   regret    her    grace's 


departure.  She  provided  hands  for  a  musical  en- 
tertainment, and  sent  bighetti  of  invitation  to 
every  person  of  distinction ;  but  not  one  Roman  of 
the  female  sex  appeared  at  her  assembly.  She 
was  that  night  seized  with  a  violent  fit,  and  kept 
her  bed  three  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  she 
declared  that  the  air  of  Italy  would  be  the  ruin  of 
her  constitution.  In  order  to  prevent  this  cata- 
strophe, she  was  speedily  removed  to  Geneva,  from 
whence  they  returned  to  England  by  the  way  ot 
Lyons  and  Paris.  By  the  time  they  arrived  at 
Calais,  she  had  purchased  such  a  quantity  of  silks, 
stuffs,  and  laces,  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a 
vessel  to  smuggle  them  over,  and  this  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  custom-house  cutter ;  so  that  they  lost 
the  whole  cargo,  which  had  cost  them  above  eight 
hundred  pounds. 

It  now  appeared  that  her  travels  had  produced  no 
effect  upon  her,  but  that  of  making  her  more  ex' 
pensive  and  fantastic  than  ever.  She  affected  to 
lead  the  fashion,  not  only  in  point  of  female  dress, 
but  in  every  article  of  taste  and  connoisseurship. 
She  made  a  drawing  of  the  new  £Bi9ade  to  the  house 
in  the  country ;  she  pulled  up  the  trees,  and  pulled 
down  the  walls  of  the  g^mlen,  so  as  to  let  m  the 
easterly  wind,  which  Mr.  Baynard's  ancestors  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  exclude.  To  show  her  taste 
in  laying  out  ground,  she  seized  into  her  own  hand 
a  fiirm  of  two  hundred  acres,  about  a  mile  from  thr 
house,  which  she  parcelled  out  into  walks  and 
shrubberies,  having  a  great  bason  in  the  middle, 
into  which  she  poured  a  whole  stream  that  turned 
two  mills,  and  afforded  tiie  best  trout  in  the  country. 
The  bottom  of  the  bason,  however,  was  so  ill  se- 
cured that  it  would  not  hold  the  water,  which 
strained  through  the  earth,  and  made  a  bog  of  the 
whole  plantation.  In  a  word,  the  ground  which 
formerly  paid  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  now  cost  him  two  hundred  pounas  a-year 
to  keep  it  in  tolerable  order,  over  and  above  the 
first  expense  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  turf,  and 
gravel  There  was  not  an  inch  of  garden  ground 
left  about  the  house,  nor  a  tree  that  product  fhiit 
of  any  kind ;  nor  did  he  raise  a  truss  of  hay  or  a 
bushel  of  oats  for  his  horses,  nor  had  he  a  single 
cow  to  afford  milk  for  his  tea,  far  less  did  he  ever 
dream  of  feeding  his  own  mutton,  pigs,  and  poultry , 
every  article  of  housekeeping,  even  the  most  incon 
siderable,  was  brought  from  the  next  market-town, 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  and  thither  they  sent 
a  courier  every  morning  to  fetch  hot  rolls  for  break- 
fast In  short,  Baynaitl  fairly  owned  that  he  spent 
double  his  income,  and  that  in  a  few  years  he  should 
be  obliged  to  sell  his  estate  for  the  payment  of  his 
creditors.  He  said,  his  wife  had  such  delicate 
nerves,  and  such  imbecility  of  spirit,  that  she  could 
neither  bear  remonstrance,  be  it  ever  so  gentie,  nor 
practise  any  scheme  of  retrenchment,  even  if  she 
perceived  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  He 
had,  therefore,  ceased  struggling  against  the  stream, 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  ruin,  bj 
reflecting,  that  his  child,  at  least,  would  inherit  his 
mother's  fortune,  which  was  secured  to  him  by  the 
contract  of  marriage. 

The  detail  which  he  gave  me  of  his  affairs  filled 
me  at  once  with  grief  and  indication.  I  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  indiscretion  of  his  wife,  and 
reproached  him  with  his  unmanly  acquiescence 
under  the  absurd  tyranny  which  she  exerted.  I 
exhorted  him  to  recollect  his  resolution,  and  make 
one  effectual  effort  to  disengage  himself  fimn  a 
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thraldom  equally  snameful  and  pernicioiu.  I  offered 
him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  I  undertook 
to  regulate  his  affidrs,  and  even  to  bring  about  a 
reformation  in  hisfkmily,  if  he  would  only  authorize 
me  to  execute  the  plan  I  should  form  for  his  advan- 
tage. I  was  so  affected  by  the  subject,  that  I  could 
not  help  mingling  tears  with  my  remonstrances ; 
and  Baynard  was  so  penetrated  with  these  marks 
of  my  affection,  that  he  lost  all  power  of  utterance. 
He  pressed  me  to  his  breast  with  great  emotion, 
and  wept  in  silence.  At  length  he  exclaimed, 
"  Friendiship  is  undoubtedly  the  most  precious  balm 
of  life  1  Tour  words,  dear  Bramble,  lutve  in  a  great 
measure  recalled  me  iit>m  an  abyss  of  despondence 
in  which  I  have  been  long  overwhelmed ;  I  will, 
upon  honour,  make  you  acquainted  with  a  distinct 
state  of  my  affidrs,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  go, 
will  follow  the  course  you  prescribe.    But  there  are 

certain  lengths  which  my  nature ^Che  truth  is, 

there  are  tender  connexions,  of  which  a  bachelor 
has  no  idea.  Shall  1  own  my  weakness  ?  I  cannot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  making  that  woman  uneasy.** 
**  And  jret,**  cried  I,  "  she  has  seen  yon  unhappy 
for  a  series  of  years,  unhappy  from  her  misconduct, 
without  ever  showing  the  least  inclination  to  allevi- 
ate your  distress."  ''Nevertheless,"  said  he,  "I 
am  persuaded  she  loves  me  with  the  most  warm 
affection ;  but  these  are  incongruities  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  human  mind  which  I  hold  to  be  inex- 
plicable." 

I  was  shocked  at  his  infatuation,  and  changed 
the  subject,  after  we  had  agreed  to  maintain  a  close 
correspondence  for  the  future.  He  then  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  had  two  neighbomrs,  who, 
like  himself,  were  driven  by  their  wives  at  full 
speed  in  the  high  road  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
All  the  three  husbands  were  of  dispositions  veij 
different  firom  each  other,  and,  according  to  this 
variation,  their  consorts*  were  admirably  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  all  three  in  subjection. 
The  views  of  the  ladies  were  exactly  the  same. 
They  vied  in  grandeur,  that  is,  in  ostentation,  with 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Ghickwell,  who  had  four 
times  their  fortune ;  and  she  again  piqued  herself 
upon  making  an  equal  figure  with  a  neighbouring 
peeress,  whose  revenue  trebled  her  own.  Here 
then  was  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  ox  realized 
in  four  different  instances  within  the  same  county ; 
one  large  fortune  and  three  moderate  estates  in  a  fair 
way  of  bein^  burst  by  the  inflation  of  female 
vanity ;  and,  m  three  of  these  instances,  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  female  tyranny  were  exercised. 
Mr.  Baynard  was  subjugated  by  practising  upon  the 
tenderness  of  his  nature.  Mr.  Milksan,  being  of  a 
timorous  disposition,  truckled  to  the  insolence  of  a 
termagant  Bir.  Sowerby,  who  was  of  a  temper 
neither  to  be  moved  by  fits,  nor  driven  by  menaces, 
had  the  fortune  to  be  fitted  with  a  helpmate  who 
assailed  him  with  the  weapons  of  irony  and  satire, 
sometimes  sneering  in  the  way  of  compliment, 
sometimes  throwing  out  sarcastic  comparisons  im- 
plying reproaches  upon  his  want  of  taste,  spirit, 
and  generosi^,  by  which  means  she  stimulated  his 
passions  from  one  act  of  extravagance  to  another, 
just  as  the  circumstances  of  her  vanity  required. 

All  these  three  ladies  have  at  this  time  the  same 
number  of  horses,  carriages,  and  servants  in  and 
out  of  livery,  the  same  variety  of  dress,  the  same 
quantity  of  plate  and  china,  the  like  ornaments  in 
iorniture,  and  in  their  entertainments  they  endea- 
vour lo  exceed  one  another  in  the  variety,  delicacy, 


and  expense  of  their  dishes.  I  believe  it  win  he 
found  upon  inquiry,  that  nineteen  oat  of  tweoty 
who  are  mined  by  extravagance,  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ridiculous  pride  and  vanity  of  nil j  wDmea, 
whose  parts  are  held  in  contempt  by  tiie  very  mea 
whom  they  pillage  and  enslave.  Tliank  Heaven, 
Dick,  that  among  all  the  follies  and  weakseaes  of 
human  nature,  I  have  not  yet  ftUen  into  that  of 
matrimony. 

After  Baynard  and  I  bad  discoased  all  these 
matters  at  leisure,  we  returned  towards  the  boose, 
and  met  Jerry  with  onr  two  women,  who  had  cook 
forth  to  take  the  air,  as  the  lady  of  the  mansioD 
had  not  yet  made  her  appearance.  In  sbort,  Mn. 
Baynard  did  not  produce  herself  till  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  dinner  was  upon  the  table.  Tbn 
her  husband  brought  her  into  the  parloar,  aocon- 
panied  by  her  aunt  and  son,  and  she  reeaved  as 
with  a  coldness  of  reserve  sufficient  to  freeze  Uie 
very  soul  of  hospitality.  Though  she  knew  I  had 
been  the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband,  and  had 
often  seen  me  with  him  in  London,  she  showed  oc 
marks  aS  reception  or  regard,  when  I  addreastd 
myself  to  her  m  the  most  friendly  terms  of  salnti- 
tion.  She  did  not  express  the  common  oompliiDem 
o^  I  am  dad  to  §ee  you ;  or,  /  hope  yom  hac€  eyo^ 
your  health  since  we  had  the  pleasure  ofseeimg  jw. 
or  some  such  words  of  course ;  nor  did  slie  once 
open  her  mouth  in  the  way  of  weloome  to  my  sister 
and  my  niece,  but  sat  in  silence  like  a  atatae,  with 
an  aspect  of  insensibility.  Her  wbA,  iSut  model 
upon  which  she  had  been  fbrmed,  was  indeed  th« 
very  essence  of  insipid  formality ;  hot  the  boy  vs 
verv  pert  and  impudent,  and  prated  withont  ccasiiig. 

At  dinner,  the  lady  maintained  the  same  ungra- 
cious indifference,  never  speaking  but  in  whi^xn 
to  her  aunt ;  and  as  to  the  repast,  it  was  made  n^ 
of  a  parcel  of  kickshaws,  contrived  \tj  a  French 
cook,  without  one  substantial  article  adapted  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  an  English  appetite^  The 
pottage  was  little  better  than  brohd  aoaked  io 
dish-washings,  lukewarm.  The  rasouta  lotted  m 
if  they  had  been  once  eaten  and  hau  digested :  the 
fricasses  were  involved  in  a  nasty  yellow  ponhice, 
and  the  rotis  were  scorched  and  stinking,  for  the 
honour  of  the  fumet  The  dessert  consisted  of  £»kd 
fruit  and  iced  froth,  a  good  emblem  of  onr  laad- 
lady's  character ;  the  table-beer  was  sour,  the  water 
foul,  and  the  wine  vapid;  but  there  was  a  parade  of 
plate  and  china,  and  a  powdered  lackey  stood  be* 
hind  every  chair,  except  those  of  the  master  aad 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  were  served  by  tv: 
valets  dressed  like  gentlemen.  We  ^ned  in  a 
large  old  Gothic  parlour,  which  was  formeriy  the 
hall.  It  was  now  paved  with  marble,  and  nocvitb- 
standing  the  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  about  m 
hour,  struck  me  with  such  a  chill  sensadon,  that, 
when  I  entered  it,  the  teeth  chattered  in  my  javk 
In  short,  everything  was  cold,  comfortless,  sad 
disgusting,  except  the  looks  of  my  friend  Baynard, 
which  declared  the  warmth  of  his  affection  lad 
humanity. 

After  dinner,  we  withdrew  into  another  apart- 
ment, where  the  boy  began  to  be  impertinently 
troublesome  to  mv  niece  Liddy.  He  wanted  a 
playfellow,  forsooth,  and  would  have  romped  with 
her,  had  she  encouraged  his  advances.  He  vis 
even  so  impudent  as  to  snatch  a  kiss,  at  which  »be 
changed  countenance,  and  seemed  nneasy;  aad 
though  his  father  checked  him  for  the  mdeness  <i 
his  behaviour,  he  became  so  outrageous  aa  to  thrast 
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aim  used  in  her  bosom  ;  an  insult  to  which  she  did 
nit  tamely  sabmit,  though  one  of  the  mildest  creatures 
upon  earth.  Her  eyes  spariiled  with  resentment, 
she  started  up,  and  lent  him  such  a  box  in  the  ear, 
as  sent  him  staggering  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
^  Miss  Melford,"  cried  his  father,  **70u  have 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  propriety.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  the  impertinence  of  any  child  of  mine 
should  have  occasioned  this  exertion  of  your  spirit, 
which  I  cannot  but  applaud  and  admire.*'  His 
wife  was  so  feur  from  assenting  to  the  candour  of 
his  apology,  that  she  rose  from  table,  and  taking 
her  son  by  the  hand,  ''Come,  child,'*  said  she, 
**  your  father  cannot  abide  tou."  So  saying,  she 
retired  with  this  hopeful  youth,  and  was  followed  by 
her  ^oremante.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
dei^;ned  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  company. 

Baynard  was  exceedingly  disconcerted ;  but  I 
perceived  his  uneasiness  was  tinctured  with  resent- 
ment, and  derived  a  good  omen  from  this  discovery. 
I  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to  the  carriage ; 
and,  though  he  made  some  efforts  to  detain  us  all 
night,  I  insisted  upon  leaving  the  house  immediately ; 
but  before  I  went  away,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  again  in  private.  I  said  every 
thing  I  could  recollect,  to  animate  his  endeavours 
in  shaking  off  those  shiuneful  trammels.  I  made  no 
scruple  to  declare,  that  his  wife  was  unwortiiy  of 
that  tender  complaisance  which  he  had  shown  for 
her  foibles.  That  she  was  dead  to  all  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  conjugal  affection ;  insensible  of  her 
own  honour  and  interest,  and  seemingly  destitute 
of  common  sense  and  reflection.  I  conjured  him 
to  remember  what  he  owed  to  his  father's  house,  to 
his  own  reputation,  and  to  his  family,  including 
even  this  unreasonable  woman  herself,  who  was 
drivinff  ^  on  blindly  to  her  own  destruction.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  form  a  plan  for  retrenching  super- 
flnoaa  expense,  and  try  to  convince  the  aunt  of  the 
necesnty  for  such  a  reformation,  that  she  might 
gradually  prepare  her  niece  for  its  execution ;  and 
I  exhorted  him  to  turn  that  disagreeable  piece  of 
formality  out  of  the  house,  if  he  should  find  her 
averse  to  his  proposal 

Here  he  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh,  observmg, 
that  such  a  step  would  undoubtedly  be  fatal  to 
Mrs.  Baynard.  '*  I  shall  lose  all  patience,"  cried  I, 
"  to  hear  you  talk  so  weakly.  Mrs.  Baynard's  fits 
will  never  hurt  her  constitution.  I  beheve  in  my 
conscience  they  are  all  affected.  I  am  sure  she  has 
no  feeling  for  your  distresses ;  and  when  you  are 
ruined,  she  will  appear  to  have  no  feeling  for  her 
own."  Finally,  I  took  his  word  and  honour,  that 
he  would  make  an  effort,  such  as  I  had  advised ; 
that  he  would  form  a  plan  of  economy,  and  if  he 
found  it  impracticable  without  my  assistance,  he 
would  come  to  Bath  in  the  winter,  where  I  pro- 
mised to  give  him  the  meeting,  and  contribute 
all  in  my  power  to  the  retrieval  of  his  affairs. 
'With  this  mutual  engagement  we  parted;  and  I 
shall  think  myself  supremely  happy,  i^  by  my 
means  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  love  and  esteem,  can 
be  saved  from  misery,  disgrace,  and  despair. 

I  have  only  one  friend  more  to  visit  m  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  he  is  of  a  complexion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Baynard.  You  have  heard  me 
mention  Sir  Thomas  Bulford,  whom  I  knew  in 
Italy.  He  is  now  become  a  country  gentleman ; 
bat,  being  disabled  by  the  gout  from  enjoying  any 
amusement  abroad,  he  entertains  himself  within 
doors,  by  keeping  open  house  for  all  comers,  and 


playing  upon  the  oddities  and  humours  of  his  com- 
pany. But  he  himself  is  generally  the  greatest 
original  at  his  table.  He  is  very  good-humoured, 
talks  much,  and  laughs  without  ceasing.  I  am  told, 
that  all  the  use  he  makes  of  his  understanding  at 
present  is,  to  excite  mirth,  by  exhibiting  his  guests 
m  ludicrous  attitudes.  I  know  not  how  far  we 
may  furnish  him  with  entertainment  of  this  kind ; 
but  I  am  resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters,  partly 
with  a  view  to  laugh  with  the  knight  himself,  and 
partly  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  lady,  a  good- 
natured,  sensible  woman,  with  whom  he  Uvea  upon 
very  easy  terms,  although  she  has  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bring  him  an  heir  to  his  estate. 

And  now,  dear  Bick,  I  must  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  that  you  are  the  only  man  upon  earth  to 
whom  I  would  presume  to  send  such  a  long-winded 
epistle,  which  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
curtail,  because  the  subject  interested  the  warmest 
passions  of  my  heart;  neither  will  I  make  any 
other  apology  to  a  correspondent  who  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  impertinence  of 

Sept.  90.  MATT.  BRAMBLE. 

To  Su-  Watsjs  Pbiujps,  Bart,  at  Oxon, 

Dear  Knight, — I  believe  there  is  something 
mischievous  in  my  disposition,  for  nothing  diverts 
me  so  much  as  to  see  certain  characters  tormented 
with  false  terrors. — ^We  last  night  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Bulford,  an  old  friend  of 
my  imcle,  a  jolly  fellow,  of  moderate  intellects, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  gout,  which  hath  lamed  him, 
is  resolved  to  be  merry  to  the  last ;  and  mirth  he 
has  a  particular  knack  in  extracting  from  his 
guests,  let  their  humour  be  never  so  caustic  or  re- 
fractory. Besides  our  company,  there  was  in  the 
house  a  fat-headed  justice  of  the  peace,  called 
Frogmore,  and  a  country  practitioner  in  surgery, 
who  seemed  to  be  our  landlord's  chief  companion 
and  confidant  We  found  the  knight  sitting  on  a 
couch,  with  his  crutches  by  his  side,  and  his  feet 
supported  on  cushions ;  but  he  received  us  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  seemed  greatly  rejoiced  at  our 
arrival.  After  tea,  we  were  entertained  with  a 
sonata  on  the  harpsichord,  by  Lady  Bulford,  who 
sung  and  played  to  admiration ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
seemed  to  be  a  little  asinine  in  the  article  of  ears, 
though  he  affected  to  be  in  raptures ;  and  begged 
his  wife  to  fiivour  us  with  an  arietta  of  her  own 
composing.  This  arietta,  however,  she  no  sooner 
began  to  perform,  than  he  and  the  justice  fell 
asleep;  but  the  moment  she  ceased  playing,  the 
knight  waked  snoring,  and  exclamed,  **  O  cam  I 
what  d'ye  think,  gentlemen  ?  Will  you  talk  any 
more  of  your  Pargolesi  and  your  Corelli  ?"  At 
the  same  time,  he  thrust  his  tongue  in  one  cheek, 
and  leered  with  one  eye  at  the  doctor  and  me,  who 
sat  on  his  left  hand.  He  concluded  the  pantomime 
with  a  loud  laugh,  which  he  could  command  at  all 
times  extempore.  Notwithstanding  his  disorder, 
he  did  not  do  penance  at  supper,  nor  did  he  ever 
refuse  his  glass  when  the  toast  went  roimd,  but  ra- 
ther encouraged  a  quick  circulation  both  by  precept 
and  example. 

I  soon  perceived  the  doctor  had  made  himself 
very  necessary  to  the  baronet  He  was  the  whet- 
stone of  his  wit,  the  butt  of  his  satire,  and  his 
operator  in  certain  experiments  of  humour,  which 
were  occasionally  tried  upon  strangers.  Justice 
Frogmore  was  an  excellent  subject  for  this  species 
of  philosophy.    Sleek  and  corpulent,  solemn  and 
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shallow,  he  had  studied  Bom  with  uncommon  ap- 
plication ;  biit  he  studied  nothing  so  much  as  the 
art  of  li^iiigf  that  is,  eating,  wefi.  This  fat  buck 
had  often  afforded  good  sport  to  our  landlord ;  and 
he  was  frequently  started  with  tolerable  success,  in 
the  course  of  this  evening ;  but  the  baronet's  ap- 
petite for  ridicule  seemed  to  be  chiefly  excited  hy 
the  appearance,  address,  and  conversation,  of  lis- 
mahago,  whom  he  attempted  in  all  the  different 
modes  of  exposition ;  but  he  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
contest  that  I  once  saw  betwixt  a  young  hound  and 
an  old  hedgehog.  The  doff  turned  him  over  and 
over,  and  bounced,  and  barked,  and  mumbled ;  but 
as  often  as  he  attempted  to  bile,  he  felt  a  prickle  in 
his  jaws,  and  recoiled  in  manifest  confusion.  The 
captain,  when  left  to  himself,  will  not  fiiil  to  turn 
his  ludicrous  side  to  the  company ;  bat  if  any  man 
attempts  to  force  him  into  that  attitude,  he  becomes 
stubborn  as  a  mule,  and  unmanageable  as  an  ele- 
phant unbroke. 

Divers  tolerable  jokes  were  cracked  upon  the 
justice,  who  eat  a  most  unconscionable  supper,  and 
among  other  things,  a  large  plate  of  broiled  mush- 
rooms, which  he  had  no  sooner  swallowed  than  the 
doctor  observed,  with  great  gravity,  that  they  were 
of  the  kind  called  champignons,  which,  in  some  con- 
stitutions, had  a  poisonous  effect  Mr.  Frogmore, 
startled  at  this  remark,  asked,  in  some  coxaiision, 
wh^  he  had  not  been  so  kind  as  to  give  him  that 
notice  sooner.  He  answered,  that  he  took  it  for 
granted,  by  his  eating  them  so  heartily,  that  he 
was  used  to  the  dish;  but  as  he  seemed  to  be 
under  some  apprehension,  he  prescribed  a  bumper 
of  plague-water,  which  the  justice  drank  off  im- 
mediately, and  retired  to  rest,  not  without  marks 
of  terror  and  disquiet. 

At  midnight  we  were  shown  to  our  different  cham- 
bers, and  in  half  an  hour  I  was  fast  asleep  in  bed ; 
but  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  waked 
with  a  dismal  cry  of  Fire  I  and  starting  up,  ran  to 
the  window  in  my  shirt  The  night  wss  dark  and 
stormy ;  and  a  number  of  people,  half-dressed,  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  tiirough  the  court-yard, 
with  links  and  lanterns,  seemingly  in  the  utmost 
hurrj  and  trepidation.  Slipping  on  my  clothes  in 
a  twinkling,  I  ran  down  stairs,  and,  upon  inquiry, 
found  the  fire  was  confined  to  a  back-stair,  which 
led  to  a  detached  apartment  where  lismahago  lay. 
By  this  timc^  the  lieutenant  was  alarmed  by  a  bawl- 
ing at  his  window,  which  was  in  the  second  story, 
but  he  could  not  find  his  clothes  in  the  dark,  and 
his  room-door  was  locked  on  the  outside.  The 
servants  called  to  him,  that  the  house  had  been 
robbed ;  that,  without  all  doubt,  the  villains  had 
taken  away  his  clothes,  &stened  the  door,  and  set 
the  house  on  fire,  for  the  staircase  was  in  fiames. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  poor  lieutenant  ran  about 
the  room  naked,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  popping 
out  his  head  at  the  window  between  whiles,  and 
imploring  assistance.  At  length,  the  knight  in 
person  was  brought  out  in  hb  chair,  attended  by 
my  uncle  and  all' the  family,  including  our  aunt 
Tabitha,  who  screamed,  and  cried,  and  tore  her 
hair,  as  if  she  had  been  distracted.  Sir  Hiomas 
had  already  ordered  his  people  to  bring  a  long 
ladder,  which  was  applied  to  tiie  captain's  window, 
and  now  he  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  descend. 
Tliere  was  no  need  of  much  rhetoric  to  persuade 
Lismahago,  who  forthwith  made  his  exit  by  the 
window,  roaring  all  the  time  to  the  people  below 
to  hold  &st  the  ladder. 


Notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  tiie  occaaoo,  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  this  scene  without  bdof 
seized  with  an  inclination  to  laugh.  The  me&l 
aspect  of  the  lieutenant  in  his  shirt,  with  a  qmhd 
night-cap  &stened  under  his  chin,  and  his  lo&| 
lank  limbs  and  posteriors  exposed  to  the  viod. 
made  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  when  iUimu- 
nated  by  the  links  and  torches  whidi  the  semoti 
held  up  to  light  him  in  his  descent  All  the  com- 
pany stood  round  the  ladder,  except  the  ksigbi, 
who  sat  in  the  chair,  exclaiming,  from  time  to  time* 
**  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! — save  the  gentkman'i 
life — ^mind  your  footing,  dear  captain!  nlUj!— 
stand  fast! — clasp  the  ladder  with  both  hasds!- 
there ! — ^well  done,  my  dear  boy ! — 0  bravo  !-«i 
old  soldier  for  ever ! — ^bring  a  blanket— bring  i 
warm  blanket  to  comfort  his  poor  carcase>-inm& 
the  bed  in  the  green  room — ^give  me  year  bmi 
dear  captain — Vm  rgoiced  to  see  thee  safe  and  socod, 
with  all  my  heart"  lismaha^  was  reeeiTed  it 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  by  his  inamorato,  vk^ 
snatching  a  blanket  from  one  of  the  rasiii. 
wrapped  it  about  his  body;  two  men  serrsss 
took  nim  under  the  arms,  and  m  female  condocttc 
him  to  the  green  room,  still  accomponied  by  Mn. 
Tabitha,  who  saw  him  fhirly  put  to  bed.  Doria^ 
this  whole  transaction,  he  spoke  not  a  syllable,  bi: 
looked  exceeding  grim,  sometimes  at  ooe,  warn- 
times  at  another  of  the  spectators,  who  now  ad- 
journed in  a  body  to  the  parlour  where  we  hai 
supped,  every  one  surveying  another  with  nui^ 
of  astonishment  and  curiosity. 

The  knight  being  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  sasd 
my  uncle  by  the  hand,  and,  bnisting  into  a  )tat 
and  loud  laugh,  ^  Mat,"  cried  he,  **  crown  me  vitb 
oak,  or  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  parsley,  or  what  joa  vi£. 
and  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  etnip  de  wuUrein  the 
way  of  waggery — ^ha,  ha,  ha  I — Such  a  auMwa, 
Bcadiata  beffata  t—O  che  roba  /— O,  what  a  snlject: 
— O,  what  caricatura  /— O,  for  a  Bosa,  a  Bembnistt, 
a  Schalken ! — Zooks,  Fll  give  a  hundred  gvtiKii 
to  have  it  painted — what  a  fine  descent  firam  tbe 
cross,  or  ascent  to  the  gallows !  what  lighti  aad 
shadows ! — ^what  a  group  below  !  what  expitsso* 
above ! — ^what  an  aspect  !~did  you  mind  the  aipect? 
—ha,  ha,  ha !— and  the  limbs,  and  the  muscle*- 
every  toe  denoted  terror! — ^ha,  ha,  ha!— then  tbe 
blanket!— O,  what  costume!  St  Andrew!  Stis* 
zarus!  St  Barrabas!— ha,  ha,  hal"  «*AfieriIt 
then,"  cried  Mr.  Bramble  very  gravely,  *'this  »» 
no  more  than  a  false  alarm.  We  have'been  fri^* 
ened  out  of  our  beds,  and  almost  out  of  our  soists. 
for  the  joke's  sake  1"  *' Ay,  and  such  a  joker 
cried  our  landlord,  ^  such  a  &rce  I  such  a  dts9^ 
meni  I  such  a  catastrt^ke  f* 

"  Have  a  littie  patience,"  replied  our  squire,  *  *« 
are  not  yet  come  to  tiie  catastrophe;  and  m) 
God  it  may  not  turn  out  a  tragedy  instead  of  a 
farce.  The  captain  is  one  of  those  satomine  sb> 
jects,  who  have  no  idea  of  humour.  He  iW 
laughs  in  his  own  person ;  nor  can  he  bear  tbfi 
other  people  should  laugh  at  his  expense.  ^^^^ 
if  the  subject  had  been  properly  chosen,  the  joM 
was  too  severe  in  all  conscience."  •"Sdeath: 
cried  the  knight,  **  I  could  not  have  bated  him  u 
ace,  had  he  been  my  own  father ;  and  as  for  tbe 
subject,  such  another  does  sot  present  itKlf  oQce 
in  half  a  century."  Here  Mrs.  Tabitha  interpoW- 
and  bridling  up,  declared,  she  did  not  tee  that  Mr- 
Lismahago  was  a  fitter  snlgeet  for  ndicok  tbtf 
the  knight  himself;  and  that  she  was  very  in«^ 
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•fraid,  he  would  very  soon  find  he  had  mistaken 
his  man.  The  haronet  was  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed hj  this  intimation,  saying,  that  he  must  he 
a  Goth  and  a  harharian,  if  he  did  not  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  such  a  happy  and  humorous  con- 
trivance. He  hegged,  however,  that  Mr.  Bramhle 
and  his  sister  would  hring  him  to  reason ;  and  this 
request  was  reinforced  hy  Lady  Bulford,  who  did 
not  fail  to  read  the  baronet  a  lecture  upon  his  in- 
diMsretion,  which  lecture  he  received  with  suh- 
mission  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  a  leer  upon 
the  other. 

We  now  went  to  bed  for  the  second  time ;  and 
before  I  got  up,  my  uncle  had  visited  Lismahago 
in  the  green  room,  and  used  such  arguments  with 
him,  that,  when  we  met  in  the  parlour,  he  seemed 
to  be  quite  appeased.  He  received  the  knight's 
apology  with  a  good  fnce,  and  even  professed 
himself  pleased  at  finding  he  had  contnVnted  to 
the  diversion  of  the  company.  Sir  Thomas  shook 
him  bj  the  hand,  laughing  heartily;  and  then 
desired  a  pinch  of  snuff,  in  token  of  perfect  recon- 
ciliation. The  heutenant  putting  his  hand  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  pulled  out,  instead  of  bis  own 
Scotch  mull,  a  very  fine  gold  snuff-box,  which  he 
no  sooner  perceived  than  he  said,  ^  Here  is  a  small 
mistake."  **  No  mistake  at  all,"  cried  the  baronet ; 
"  a  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery.  Oblige  me  so  far, 
captain,  as  to  let  me  keep  your  mull  as  a  memo- 
rial." ^'Sir,"  said  the  heutenant,  ''^e  mull  is 
much  at  your  service ;  but  this  machine  I  can  by 
no  means  retain.  It  looks  like  compounding  a  sort 
of  felony  in  the  code  of  honour.  Besides,  I  don't 
know  but  there  may  be  another  joke  in  this  con- 
veyance ;  and  I  don't  find  myself  disposed  to  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  again.  I  won't  presume 
to  make  free  with  your  pockets,  but  I  beg  you  will 
put  it  up  a^n  with  your  own  hand."  So  saying, 
with  a  certain  austerity  of  aspect,  he  presented  the 
snufif-box  to  the  knight,  who  received  it  in  some 
confusion,  and  restored  the  mull,  which  he  would  by 
no  means  keep,  except  on  the  terms  of  exchange. 

This  transaction  was  like  to  give  a  grave  cast  to 
the  conversation,  when  my  uncle  took  notice  that 
Mr.  Justice  Frogmore  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance either  at  the  night  alarm,  or  now  at  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous.  The  baronet  hearing  Frogmore 
mentioned,  **  Odso !"  cried  he,  **  I  had  forgot  the 
justice.  Prithee,  doctor,  go  and  bring  him  ont 
of  his  kenneL"  Then  laughing  till  his  sides  were 
well  shaken,  he  ^aid  he  would  show  the  captain, 
that  he  was  not  the  only  person  of  the  drama  exhi- 
bited for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  As  to 
the  night  scene,  it  could'not  affect  the  justice,  who 
had  been  purposely  lodged  in  the  farther  end  of 
the  house,  remote  from  the  noise,  and  lulled  with 
a  dose  of  opium  into  the  bargain.  In  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Justice  was  led  into  the  parlour  in  his  night- 
cap, and  loose  morning-gown,  rolling  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  groaning  piteously  all  the 
way.  "Jesu!  neighbour  Frogmore,"  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  **  what  is  the  matter ;  you  look  as  if 
yoa  was  not  a  man  for  this  world.  Set  him  down 
softly  on  the  couch — poor  gentleman !  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us! — What  makes  him  so  pale,  and 
yeUow,  and  bloated !"  **  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  1"  cried 
the  justice,  **  I  doubt  it  is  all  over  with  me.  These 
mushrooms  I  ate  at  your  table  have  done  my  busi- 
ness—ah! oh!  hey!"  "Now  the  Lord  forbid!" 
said  the  other,  "what!  man — have  a  good  heart 
How  does  thy  stomach  feel  ?— hah." 


To  this  interrogation  he  made  no  reply,  but 
throwing  aside  his  nightgown,  discovered  that  his 
waistcoat  would  not  meet  upon  his  belly  by  five 
good  inches  at  least  "Heaven  protect  as  all," 
cried  Sir  Thomas ;  "  what  a  melancholy  spectacle : 
— ^never  did  I  see  a  man  so  suddenly  swelled,  but 
when  he  was  either  just  dead,  or  just  dying — 
Doctor,  canst  thou  do  nothing  for  this  poor  object?" 
"  I  don't  think  the  case  is  quite  desperate,"  said  the 
surgeon,  "but  I  would  advise  Mr.  Frogmore  to 
setUe  his  affiiirs  with  all  expedition ;  the  parson 
may  come  and  pray  by  him,  while  I  prepare  a 
clyster  and  an  emetic  draught"  The  justice  rolling 
his  languid  eyes,  ejaculated  with  j^eat  fervency, 
"Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  Christ  have  mercy 
upon  us!"  Then  he  begged  the  surgeon,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  despatch — "As  for  my  worldly 
affairs,"  said  he^  "they  are  all  settled  but  one 
mortgage,  which  must  be  left  to  my  heirs — ^but,  my 
poor  soul !  my  poor  soul  I  what  wUl  become  of  my 
poor  soul  ? — ^miserable  sinner  that  I  am !"  "  Nay, 
prithee,  my  dear  boy,  compose  thyself"  resumed 
the  knight;  "consider  the  mercy  of  Heaven  is 
infinite ;  thou  canst  not  have  any  sins  of  a  very 
deep  dye  on  thy  conscience,  or  the  devil's  in't 
"Name  not  the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  terrified 
Frogmore,  "  I  have  more  sins  to  answer  for  than 
the  world  dreams  of.  Ah  I  friend,  I  have  been 
sly — sly — d — n'd-sly ! — Send  for  the  parson  without 
loss  of  time,  and  put  me  to  bed,  for  I  am  posting 
to  eternity."  He  was  accordingly  raised  from  the 
couch,  and  supported  by  two  servants,  who  led  him 
back  to  his  room ;  but  before  he  quitted  the  par- 
lour, he  entreated  the  good  company  to  assist  him 
with  their  prayers.  He  added, "  Tid&e  warning  by 
me,  who  am  suddenly  cut  off  in  my  prime,  like  a 
flower  of  Uie  field;  and  God  forgive  you.  Sir 
Thomas,  for  suffering  such  poisonous  trash  to  be 
eaten  at  your  table." 

He  was  no  sooner  removed  out  of  hearing  than 
the  baronet  abandoned  himself  to  a  violent  fit  of 
laughing,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  company;  but  we  could  hardly  prevent 
the  ^ood  lady  from  going  to  undeceive  the  patient, 
by  discorering,  that,  while  he  slept,  his  waistcoat 
had  been  straitened  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
surgeon ;  and  that  the  disorder  in  his  stomach  and 
bowels  was  occasioned  by  some  antimonial  wine, 
which  he  had  taken  over  night,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  plague-water.  She  seemed  to  think 
that  his  apprehension  might  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
The  knight  swore  he  was  no  such  chicken,  but  a 
tough  old  rogue,  that  would  live  lon^  enough  to 
plague  all  his  neighbours.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
his  character  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  com- 
passion or  respect  &nd  therefore  we  let  our  land- 
lord's humour  take  its  course.  A  clyster  was 
actually  administered  by  an  old  woman  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  Sir  Thomas's  nurse,  and  the 
patient  took  a  draught  made  of  oxymel  of  squills 
to  forward  the  operation  of  the  anumonial  wine, 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  opiate  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  He  was  visited  by  the  vicar,  who 
read  prayers,  and  began  to  take  an  account  ot  the 
state  of  his  soul,  when  those  medicines  produced 
their  effect :  so  that  the  parson  was  obliged  to  hold 
his  nose  while  he  poured  forth  spiritual  consolation 
firom  his  mouth.  The  same  expedient  was  used  by 
the  knight  and  me,  who,  with  the  doctor,  entered 
the  chamber  at  this  juncture,  and  found  Frogmor^ 
enthroned  on  an  easing-chair,  under  the  pressure  ol 
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a  double  emonatioiL  The  short  intenrals  betwixt 
every  heave  he  employed  in  crying  for  mercy, 
confening  his  sins,  or  asking  the  vicars  opinion  of 
his  case;  and  the  vicar  answered,  in  a  solemn 
snuffling  tone,  that  heightened  the  ridicule  of  the 
scene.  The  emetic  having  done  its  office,  the 
doctor  interfered,  and  ordered  the  patient  to  be  pnt 
in  bed  again.  When  he  examined  the  egesta,  and 
felt  his  pulse,  he  declared  that  much  of  the  viru$ 
was  discharged;  and,  giving  him  a  composing 
draught,  assured  him  he  had  good  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  This  welcome  hint  he  received  with 
tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  protesting,  that.  If  he 
should  recover,  he  would  always  tiiink  himself 
indebted  for  his  life  to  the  great  skill  and  tender- 
ness of  his  doctor,  whose  luinds  he  squeezed  with 
great  fervour ;  and  thus  he  was  left  to  his  repose. 

We  were  pressed  to  stay  dinner,  that  we  might 
be  witnesses  of  his  resuscitation ;  but  my  uncle 
insisted  upon  our  departing  before  noon,  that  we 
might  reach  this  town  before  it  should  be  dark.  In 
the  mean  time.  Lady  Bulford  conducted  us  into  the 
nutlen  to  see  a  fish  pond^  just  finished,  which  Mr. 
Bramble  censured  as  being  too  near  the  parlour, 
where  the  knight  now  sat  b^  himself,  dosing  in  an 
elbow  chair,  after  the  fati^es  of  his  morning 
achievement  In  this  situation  he  reclined-  with 
his  feet  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  supported  in  a  line 
with  his  body,  when  the  door  flying  open  witii  a 
violent  shock.  Lieutenant  Lismahago  rushed  into 
the  room,  with  horror  in  his  looks,  exclaiming,  **A 
mad  dog  I  a  mad  dog !"  and  Uirowing  up  the  wuidow 
sash,  leaped  into  the  garden.  Sir  Thomas^  waked  by 
this  tremendous  exclamation,  started  up,  and  for- 
getting his  goul;  followed  the  lieutenant's  example 
by  a  kind  of  instinctive  impulse.  He  not  only 
bolted  through  the  window  like  an  arrow  fii'om  a 
bow,  but  ran  up  to  his  middle  in  the  pond  before  he 
gave  the  least  sign  of  recollection.  Then  the  captain 
began  to  bawl,  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !  pray 
take  care  of  the  gentleman  I — ^for  God's  sake  mind 
your  footing,  my  dear  boy  ! — get  warm  blankets — 
comfort  his  poor  carcase — warm  the  bed  in  the 
green  room." 

Lady  Bulford  was  thunderstruck  at  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  rest  of  the  company  gazed  in 
silent  astonishment,  while  the  servants  hastened  to 
assist  their  master,  who  si^ered  himselfto  be  carried 
back  into  tfie  parlour  without  speaking  a  word. 
Beiuff  instantly  accommodated  with  dry  clothes 
and  flannels,  comforted  with  a  cordial,  and  replaced 
m  statu  9V0,  one  of  tiie  maids  was  ordered  to  chafe 
his  lower  extremities,  an  operation  in  consequence 
of  which  his  senses  seemed  to  return,  and  his  good 
humour  to  revive.  As  we  had  followed  him  into  the 
room,  he  looked  at  every  individual  in  his  turn,  with 
a  certun  ludicrous  expression  in  his  countenance, 
but  fixed  his  eve  in  particular  upon  Lismahago, 
who  presented  him  with  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  and  when 
he  took  it  in  ulence,  **Sir  Thomas  Bulford,"  said 
he,  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  favours, 
and  some  of  them  I  have  endeavoured  to  repay  in 
your  own  coin."  •*  Give  me  ih^  hand,"  cried  the 
baronet :  **  thou  hast  indeed  paid  me  scot  and  lot ; 
and  even  left  a  balance  in  my  hands,  for  which,  in 
presence  of  this  company,  I  promise  to  be  account- 
able." So  saying,  he  laughed  verjr  heartilv,  and 
even  seemed  to  eigoy  the  retaliation  which  had 
been  exacted  at  his  own  expense ;  but  Lady  Bulford 
looked  very  grave ;  and,  in  all  probability,  thought 
the  lieutenant  had  carried  his  resentment  too  far, 


considering  that  her  husband  was  valHnilhHify^ 
but,  according  to  the  proverb,  he  Aat  wSl  jdojf  a 
bowU  tmut  expect  to  meet  with  mbben, 

I  have  seen  a  tame  bear,  very  diverting  when 
properly  managed,  become  a  very  dangerous  wild 
beast  when  teazed  for  the  entertainment  of  tfa^ 
spectators.  As  for  Lismahago^  he  seemed  to  think 
the  fright  and  the  cold  bam  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  his  patient's  eonstitntion ;  but  the 
doctor  hinted  some  apprehension  that  the  gooty 
matter  might,  by  such  a  sudden  shock,  be  repelkd 
from  the  extxemities,  and  thrown  upon  some  of  the 
more  vital  parts  of  the  machine.  1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  this  prognostic  verified  upon  oar  ftc^• 
tioos  landlord,  who  txM  Mrs.  Tabitha  at  partial 
that  he  hoped  she  would  remember  him  in  the 
distribution  of  the  bride's  fiivoun,  as  he  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  put  the  captain's  parts  and  mettle 
to  the  proof.  After  all,  I  am  aft'aid  our  squire  will 
appear  to  be  the  ^atest  sufferer  by  the  barooet's 
wit;  for  his  constitution  is  by  no  means  caleulated 
for  night  alarms.  He  has  yawned  and  shivered 
all  day,  and  gone  to  bed  without  supper ;  so  thai, 
as  we  have  got  into  good  quarters^  I  iaiagine  «e 
shall  make  a  halt  to-morrow ;  in  which  ease,  yoa 
will  have  at  least  one  da/s  respite  ttom  the  per- 
secution of 


Oct.  8. 


J.  MSLFORD. 


.  To  TiSss,  Hilary  JovES,  eU  BramNetem-haBL 

De4.r  Mart, — ^Miss  Liddy  is  so  good  as  to  mi- 
olose  me  in  akiver  as  fur  as  Uloster,  and  the  carrier 
will  bring  it  to  hand,    God  send  us  all  safe  to 
Monmouthslure,  for  I'm  quite  jaded  with  ramblis;. 
'Tis  true  saying^  Uve  aai  Uarn.    O  woman,  whi^ 
chuckling  and  (Slanging  have  I  seen ! — Well,  there'i 
nothin  sartin  in  this  world — Who  would  have 
thought  that  mistriss,  after  all  the  pains  taken  Sot 
the  good  of  her  prusia&sole,  would  go  for  to  throv 
away  her  poor  body  ?  that  she  would  cast  the  heys 
of  infection  upon  such  a  carrying  crow  as  La&luny- 
hagol  as  old  as  MathewsiUlin,  as  dry  as  a  red 
herring,  and  as  pore  as  a  starved  veezel — O  Moll; ! 
hadst  thou  seen  him  come  down  the  ladder,  io  a 
shurt  so  scanty,  that  it  could  not  kiver  his  naked- 
ness I    The  young  squire  called  him  Dunqnickset , 
but  he  looked  for  all  the  worid  like  Cndoc^p- 
Morgan,  the  ould  tinker  that  suffered  at  Aberfaoj 
for  iSealing  of  kettle.    Then  he's  a  profone  srafle. 
and,  as  ]£r.  Clinker  says,  no  bettor  than  an  iBp* 
fiddle,  continually  playing  upon  the  pyebiU,  aad 
the  new  burth.    1  doubt  he  has  aa  Uttle  raannenai 
money ;  for  he  can't  say  a' civil  word,  much  moie 
make  me  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gloves  for  good 
will ;  but  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  very 
foreward  and  fkmiliar.    01   that  ever  a  gentle- 
woman of  years  and  discretion  should  tare  her  air, 
and  cry,  and  disporridge  hersdf  for  such  a  nob- 
jack  1  as  the  song  goes — 

**  I  vow  the  would  fain  bcve  a  bwd 
That  Mdt  auoh  a  pries  for  an  ««L* 

But,  for  sartin,  he  must  have  dealt  with  warn 
Scotch  musician  to  bring  her  to  this  pass ;  as  ftr 
me,  I  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  I  have  act  a 
slice  of  witch-elm  sowed  in  the  gathers  or  nj 
under  petticoat ;  and  Mr.  Clinker  asaores  me  that, 
by  the  new  light  of  grease,  I  flsay  dcff  the  devil 
and  all  his  works ;  but  I  nose  what  I  nose.  If  oui- 
tress  should  take  up  with  Lashmyhago^  this  is  se 
sarvice  for  me.    Thank  God,  thm'a  not  wasl  ^ 
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placeB,  and  if  I  want  for  one  thing,  I  wonld^bnt, 
ao  matter.  Miidam  Baynar's  woman  has  twenty 
good  poonda  a-year  and  paraointet,  and  drenes 
like  a  paraon  of  diatinkaon.  1  dined  with  her  and 
the  Talej  de  shamhles,  with  bags  and  golden  Jack- 
ets ;  bat  there  waa  nothing  kimnttable  to  eat,  being 
as  how  they  lire  npon  bwd,  and  having  nothing 
bot  a  piss  i  could  cuddling  tart  and  some  blaman- 
gey,  I  waa  tuck  with  the  cuIUckt  and  a  murcy  it 
was  that  mistress  had  her  viol  of  assin^  in  the  cox. 
Bat,  as  I  waa  saying,  Ithink  for  aartmthia  match 
will  go  forewood ;  for  thinga  are  come  to  a  creesua, 
and  I  have  aeen  with  my  own  heya  auch  smuggling 
—bat  I  acorn  for  to  exclose  the  secrets  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  if  it  wance  comes  to  marrying,  who  nose 
but  the  Irolie  may  go  round.  I  believes  as  how  Mias 
liddy  would  have  no  reversion  if  her  swan  would 
appear;  and  vou  would  be  surprised,  Molly,  to  re- 
ceive a  bride  s  fever  from  your  humble  aarvant ;  but 
this  ia  all  suppository,  dear  girl,  and  I  have  sullenly 
promised  to  Mr.  Clinker,  that  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  shall  no  that  arrow  said  a  civil  thing  to 
me  in  the  way  of  infection.  I  hopes  to  drink  your 
health  at  Brambleton-hall,  in  a  horn  of  October,  be- 
fore the  month  be  out  Fray  let  my  bed  be  turned 
oDce  Arday,  and  the  windore  opened,  while  the 
weather  is  dry ;  and  bum  a  few  billets  with  some 
brash  in  the  footman's  garret,  and  see  their  mat- 
trash  be  dry  as  a  bone ;  for  both  our  gentlemen 
have  got  a  sad  could  by  lying  in  damp  shits  at  Sir 
Tommus  Ball&rt's.  No  more  at  present,  but  my 
service  to  Saul  and  the  rest  of  our  fellow-sarvants, 
being  Dear  Mary  Jones,  always  yours, 

Oct.  4.  WIN.  JENKINS. 

To  Miss  Ljetitia  Wiujs,  ai  Cfhucuter. 

Mt  dear  Lettt, — ^This  method  of  writinff  to 
you  from  time  to  time,  without  any  hopes  of  an 
answer,  afforda  me,  I  own,  aome  eaae  and  aatiafac- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  my  disquiet,  as  it  in  some  de- 
gree lightens  the  burden  of  affliction ;  but  it  is  at 
best  a  very  imperfect  enjoyment  of  friendship,  be- 
cause it  admits  of  no  return  of  confidence  and  good 
coonseL  I  would  give  the  whole  world  to  have 
your  company  for  a  single  day.  I  am  heartily  tired 
Gi  thia  itinerant  wa^  of  Ufe.  I  am  quite  dizz^r  with 
a  perpetual  auccession  of  objects ;  besides,  it  is  im- 
possible to  travel  such  a  length  of  way,  without 
being  exposed  to  inconveniences,  dangers,  and  dis- 
agreeable accidents,  which  prove  very  grievous  to 
a  poor  creature  of  weak  nerves  like  me,  and  make 
me  pay  very  dear  for  the  gratification  of  my  cu- 
riosity. 

Nature  never  intended  me  for  the  busy  world ;  I 
long  for  repose  and  solitude,  where  I  can  enjoy  that 
disinterested  friendship  which  is  not  to  be  found 
amonff  crowds,  and  indulge  those  pleasing  reveries 
that  wun  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Unexperienced  as  I  am  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  I  have  seen  enough  to  give  me  a  disgust  to  the 
generality  of  those  who  carry  it  on ;  there  is  such 
malice,  treachery,  and  dissimulation,  even  among 
professed  friends  and  intimate  com^nions,  aa  can- 
not fail  to  atrike  a  virtuous  mind  with  horror ;  and 
vhen  vice  quits  the  stage  for  a  moment,^  her  place 
is  immediately  occupied  by  folly,  which  is  often  too 
serious  to  excite  any  thing  but  compassion.  Per- 
haps I  oo^^t  to  be  ulent  on  the  foibles  of  my  poor 
Skont ;  but  with  you,  my  dear  Willis,  I  have  no 
Pi>cret8 ;  and  truly  her  weaknesses  are  such  as  can- 
be  concealed.  Since  the  first  moment  we  arrived 


at  Bath,  she  has  been  empfeyed  eoBStantly  iu 
sprttding  nets  for  tha  other  sex ;  and  at  leng|th  sht 
has  caught  a  superannuated  lieutenant,  who  ia  in  a 
fiur  way  to  make  her  change  her  name.  ^  My  uncle 
and  my  brother  seem  to  have  no  oljection  to  thia 
extraordinary  match,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  wiU 
afford  abundance  of  matter  of  conversation  and 
mirth ;  for  my  part,  I  am  too  sensible  of  my  own 
weaknesses  to  be  diverted  with  those  of  other 
people.  At  present  I  have  something  at  heart  that 
employs  my  whole  attention,  and  keeps  my  mind 
in  the  utmost  terror  and  suspense. 

Yesterday,  in  the  forenoon,  aa  I  atood  with  my 
brother  at  the  parlour  window  of  an  inn  where  we 
had  lodged,  a  person  passed  a-horseback,  whom, 
gracious  Heaven!  I  instantly  discovered  to  be  Wil- 
son! He  wore  a  white  riding  coat,  with  the  cap 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin ;  looked  remarkably  pale, 
and  passed  at  a  round  trot,  without  seeming  to  ob- 
serve us ;  indeed  he  could  not  see  us,  for  there  was 
a  blind  that  concealed  us  from  the  view.  You  may 
guess  how  I  was  afiected  at  this  apparition.  The 
fight  forsook  my  eyes,  and  I  was  seised  with  such 
a  palpitation  and  trembling  that  I  could  not  stand. 
I  sat  down  upon  a  couch,  and  strove  to  compose 
myself,  that  my  brother  might  not  pereeive  my 
agitation ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  escape  his  piring 
eyes.  He  had  observed  the  object  that  alarmed  me^ 
and  doubtless  knew  him  at  the  first  glance.  He  now 
looked  at  me  with  a  stern  countenance,  then  he  ran 
out  into  the  street,  to  see  what  road  the  unfortunate 
horseman  had  taken.  He  afterwards  despatched  hia 
man-  for  farther  intelligence,  and  seemed  to  medi- 
tate some  violent  design.  My  uncle  being  out  of 
order,  we  remained  another  night  at  the  inn ;  and 
all  day  long  Jerry  acted  the  part  of  an  indefatigable 
spy  upon  my  conduct ;  he  watched  my  very  looks 
with  such  eagerness  of  attention,  as  if  he  would 
have  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
heart  This^  may  be  owing  to  his  regard  for  my 
honour,  if  it  is  not  the  effect  of  his  own  pride ;  but 
he  is  so  hot,  and  violent,  and  unrelenting,  that  the 
sight  of  him  alone  throwa  me  into  a  flutter ;  and 
really  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  afford  him  any 
ahare  of  my  affection,  if  he  persists  in  persecuting 
me  at  this  rate.  I  am  afhdd  he  has  formed  some 
scheme  of  vengeance,  which  will  make  me  com- 
pletely wretched !  I  am  afraid  he  suspects  some 
collusion  from  this  appearance,  of  Wilaon.  Good 
God !  did  he  really  appear  1  or  was  it  only  a  phan- 
tom, a  pale  spectre  to  apprise  me  <tf  his  death ! 

O  Letty,  what  shall  I  do  ?  where  shall  I  turn  for 
advice  and  consolation  ?  shall  I  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  my  uncle,  who  has  been  always  kind  and 
compassionate  ? — ^thia  must  be  my  last  resource.  I 
dread  the  thou^^ts  of  making  him  uneasy,  and 
would  rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than  hve  the 
cause  of  dissension  in  the  family.  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  meaning  of  Wilson's  coming  hither ;  per- 
haps he  was  in  quest  of  us,  in  order  to  disclose  his 
real  name  and  situation ;  but  wherefore  pass  without 
staying  to  make  the  least  inquiry  ?  My  dear  Willis, 
I  am  lost  in  conjecture ;  I  have  not  closed  an  eye 
since  I  saw  him.  All  night  long  have  I  been  tossed 
about  from  one  imagination  to  another.  The  reflec- 
tion finds  no  resting-place.  I  have  prayed,  and 
sighed,  and  wept  plentifully.  If  this  terrible  sus- 
pense continues  much  longer,  I  shall  have  another 
fit  of  illness,  and  then  the  whole  fiunily  will  be  in 
conf^on.  If  it  waa  conaistent  with  the  wiae  pur- 
poses of  Providence,  would  I  were  in  my  giave ; 
*'  3  M  2 
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but  it  is  my  duty  to  be  resigned.  My  dearest  Letty, 
excuse  my  weakness,  excuse  tbese  blots ;  my  tears 
fall  so  fast  that  I  cannot  keep  the  paper  dry ;  yet  I 
ought  to  consider  that  I  have  as  yet  no  cause  to 
despair ;  but  I  am  such  a  faint-hearted  timorous 
creature ! 

Thank  Grod,  my  uncle  is  much  better  than  he 
was  yesterday ;  he  is  resoWed  to  pursue  our  journey 
straight  to  Wales.  I  hope  we  shall  take  Gloucester 
m  our  way ;  that  hope  cheers  my  poor  heart :  I 
shall  once  more  embrace  my  best  beloved  Willis, 
and  pour  all  my  griefs  into  her  friendly  bosom. 

0  Heaven  I  is  it  possible  that  such  happiness  is  re- 
senred  for        The  dejected  and  forlorn 

October  4.  LYDIA  MELFORD. 

To  Sib  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart  qfJesua  College^ 

Oxon, 

Dear  Watkin, — I  yesterday  met  with  an  incident 
which  I  belieye  you  will  own  to  be  yery  surprising. 
As  I  stood  with  Liddy  at  the  window  of  the  inn  where 
we  had  lodged,  who  should  pass  by  but  Wilson 
a^horseback  ?  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  person, 
for  I  had  a  toll  view  of  him  as  he  advanced ;  I 
plainly^  perceived  by  my  sister*s  confhsion  that  she 
recognised  him  at  the  same  time.  I  was  equally 
astonished  and  incensed  at  his  appearance,  which  I 
could  not  but  interpret  into  an  insult,  or  something 
worse.  I  ran  out  at  the  gate,  and,  seeing  him  turn 
the  corner  of  the  street,  I  despatched  my  servant 
to  observe  his  motions,  but  the  fellow  was  too  late 
to  bring  me  that  satisfaction.  He  told  me,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  an  inn,  called  the  Red  lion, 
at  that  end  of  the  town,  where  he  supposed  the 
horseman  had  alighted,  but  that  he  would  not  in- 
quire without  farther  orders.  I  sent  him  back 
immediately  to  know  what  strangers  were  in  the 
house,  and  he  returned  with  a  report  that  there  was 
one  Mr.  Wilson  lately  arrived.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  I  charged  him  with  a  note  directed 
to  that  gentleman,  desinng  him  to  meet  me  in  half 
an  hour,  in  a  certain  field  at  the  town's  end,  with  a 
case  of  pistols,  in  order  to  decide  the  difference 
which  could  not  be  determined  at  our  last  ren- 
counter ;  but  I  did  not  think  proper  to  subscribe 
the  billet  My  man  assured  me  he  had  delivered 
it  into  his  own  hand ;  and  that,  having  read  it,  he 
declared  he  would  ^ait  upon  the  gentleman  at  the 
place  and  time  appointed. 

M*  Alpine  being  an  old  soldier,  and  luckily  sober 
at  the  time,  I  entrusted  him  with  my  secret  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  within  call ;  and,  having  given  him 
a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  my  uncle  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, I  repaired  to  the  rendezvous,  which  was  an 
enclosed  neld  at  a  little  distance  from  the  highway. 

1  found  my  antagonist  had  already  taken  his  ground, 
wrapped  m  a  dark  horseman's  coat,  with  a  laced 
hat  napped  over  his  eyes :  but  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment, when,  throwing  off  this  wrapper,  he 
appeared  to  be  a  person  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before !  He  had  one  pistol  stuck  in  a  leather  belt, 
and  another  in  his  hand  ready  for  action,  and,  ad- 
vancing a  few  steps,  called  to  know  if  I  was  ready ;  I 
answered  **  No,"  and  desired  a  parley ;  upon  which 
he  turned  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  towards  the  earth, 
then  replaced  it  in  his  belt,  and  met  me  half  way. 
When  I  assured  him  he  was  not  the  man  I  expected 
to  meet,  he  said,  it  might  be  bo;  that  he  had  received 
a  slip  of  paper  directed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  requesting 
him  to  come  hither;  and  that,  as  there  was  no 


other  in  the  place  of  that  name,  he  natmally  cob* 
eluded  the  note  was  intended  for  him,  and  him 
only.    I  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  had 
been  injured  by   a   person    who  assumed  thai 
name,  which  person  I  nod  actually  seen  within  the 
hour,  passing  through  the  street  on  horseback; 
that  hearing  there  was  a  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  Red 
Lion,  I  took  it  for  granted  he  was  the  aoan,  and 
in  that  belief  had  writ  the  billet ;  and  I  exprnsed 
my  surprise,  that  he,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me  and 
my  concerns,  should  give  me  such  a  rendezroos, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  demand  a  preriocf 
explanation.    He  replied,  that  there  was  no  other 
of  hi^  name  in  the  whole  country ;  that  no  such 
horseman  had  alighted  at  the  Red  Lion  since  mat 
o'clock,  when  he  arrived;   that  having  had  the 
honour  to  serve  his  Majesty,  he  thought  he  eonid 
not  decently  decUne  any  mvitation  of  this  kind, 
fi*om  what  quarter  soever  it  might  come ;  and  that, 
if  any  explanation  was  necessary,  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  demand  it,  but  to  Uie  gentleman  vh^ 
summoned  him  into  the  field.    Vexed  as  I  wis  it 
this  adventure,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  cooi- 
ness  of  this  officer,  whose  open  eountenance  pre> 
possessed  me  in  his  fiivour.  He  seemed  to  betani«d 
of  forty;  wore  his  own  short  black   hair,  which 
curled  naturally  about  his  ears,  and  was  very  {^aln 
in  his  appareL     When  I  begj^  pardon  for  the 
trouble  I  had  given  him,  he  received  my  apology 
with  great  good  humour.    He  told  me  that  be  fixed 
about  ten  miles  o£^  at  a  small  fivm  hoose,  whieh 
would  afibrd  me  tolerable  lodging,  if  I  wonldcoBe 
and  take  the  diversion  of  hunting  with  him  fart 
few  weeks ;  in  which  case,  we  inijpt  perhaps  find 
out  the  man  who  had  given  me  oronoe.    I  thanked 
him  veij  sincerely  for  his  courteous  offer,  whidi, 
I  told  hmi,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  accept  at  pRKot 
on  account  of  my  being  engaged  in  a  family  party; 
and  so  we  parted,  with  mui^  pmftisiona  A  good- 
will and  esteem. 

Now  iell  me,  dear  knight,  what  am  I  to  make  «f 
this  singular  adventure  ?  Am  I  to  suppose  that  the 
horseman  I  saw  was  really  a  thing  of  fiesb  aad 
blood,  or  a  bubble  that  vanished  into  air;  or 
must  I  imagine  Liddy  knows  more  of  the  matter 
than  she  chooses  to  disclose?  If  I  thought  her 
capable  of  carrying  on  any  clandestine  eonespoa- 
deuce  with  such  a  fellow,  I  should  at  once  discaid 
all  tenderness,  and  forgert  that  she  was  coaneded 
with  me  by  the  ties  of  blood.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  girl  of  her  simplicity  and  inexperiepo^ 
should  maintain  such  an  mtercourse,  sorrouaded. 
as  she  is  with  so  many  eyes,  destitute  of  all  oppcc^ 
tunity,  and  shifting  quarters  every  day  of  her  lifr? 
Besides,  she  has  solemnly^  promised — No,  I  caa't 
think  the  ^rl  so  base,  so  insensible  to  the  hoeoor 
of  her  family.  Wliat  disturbs  me  ^cfiy  is  the 
impression  which  these  occurrences  seem  to  nuike 
upon  her  spirits.  These  are  the  symptoms  from 
which  I  conclude  that  the  rascal  has  stOl  a  h<4d  on 
her  affection — surely  I  have  a  right  to  call  him  s 
rascal,  and  to  conclude  that  his  designs  are  in- 
fhmous ;  but  it  shall  be  my  &ult  if  he  does  not  ore 
day  repent  his  presumption.  I  confess  I  caniint 
think,  much  less  write  on  tiiis  subject  with  aav 
degree  of  temper  or  patience ;  I  shall  tbereforv 
conclude  with  telling  you,  that  we  hope  to  be  ia 
Wales  by  the  latter  end  of  the  month  ;  but  before 
that  periof^  you  will  probably  hear  again  from 

Your  idfectionate, 

October  4.  J.  UKl,rOU> 
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To  Sir  Watkin  Phillips,  Bart,  at  Oxon. 

Dbar  Phillips, — ^When  I  wrote  yon  by  last 
post,  I  did  not  imagine  I  should  be  tempted  to 
trouble  yon  again  so  soon ;  but  I  now  sit  down  with 
a  heart  so  full,  that  it  cannot  contain  itself;  though 
I  am  under  such  agitation  of  spirits,  that  you  are 
to  expect  neither  method  nor  connexion  in  this 
address.  We  haye  been  this  day  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  losing  honest  Matthew  Bramble,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  cursed  accident,  which  I  will  endea- 
Tour  to  explain.  In  crossing  the  country  to  get 
into  the  post-road,  it  was  necessary  to  ford  a  river, 
and  we  that  were  a-horseback  passed  withont  any 
danger  or  difficulty  ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
hariDg  fidlen  last  night  and  this  morning,  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  of  water,  that  a  mill-head 
gave  way,  just  as  the  coach  was  passing  under  it, 
and  the  flood  rushed  down  with  such  impetuosity, 
as  first  floated,  and  then  fairly  oyertumed  the  car- 
riage in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Lismahago  and 
I,  and  the  twi;  servants,  alighting  instantaneously, 
ran  into  the  river  to  five  all  the  assistance  in  our 
power.  Our  aunt,  Mrs.  Tabitha,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  uppermost,  was  already  half  way  out 
of  the  coach  window,  when  her  lover  approaching, 
disengaged  her  entirely ;  but,  whether  his  foot 
slipped,  or  the  burthen  was  too  great,  they  fell  over 
head  and  ears  in  each  other's  arms.  He  endea- 
voured more  than  once  to  get  up,  and  even  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  her  embrace,  but  she  hung 
about  his  neck  like  a  millstone  (no  bad  emblem  of 
matrimony) ;  and  if  my  man  had  not  proved  a 
staunch  auxiliary,  those  two  lovers  would  in  all 
probability  have  gone  hand  in  hand  to  the  shades 
below.  For  my  part,  I  was  too  mndi  engaged  to 
take  any  cognisance  of  their  distress.  I  snatched 
out  my  sister  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and,  dragging 
her  to  the  bank,  recollected  that  my  uncle  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Rushinff  again  into  the  stream,  I  met 
Clinker  haling  ashore  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  looked  like 
a  mermaid  with  her  hair  dishevelled  about  her  ears ; 
but,  when  I  asked  if  his  master  was  safe,  he  forthwith 
shook  her  from  him,  and  she  must  have  gone  to  pot, 
if  a  miller  had  not  seasonably  come  to  her  relief. 
As  for  Humphry,  he  flew  Uke  liffhtning  to  the 
coach,  that  was  by  this  time  filled  with  water,  and, 
diving  into  it,  brought  up  the  poor  squire,  to  all 
appearance  deprived  of  life.  It  is  not  in  my  power 
to  describe  wluit  I  felt  at  this  melancholy  spectacle. 
It  was  such  an  agony  as  baffles  all  description! 
The  faithful  Clinker,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  of  six  months,  carried 
him  ashore,  howling  most  piteously  all  tiie  way, 
and  I  followed  him  in  a  transport  of  grief  and  con- 
sternation. When  he  was  laid  upon  the  grass,  and 
turned  from  side  to  side,  a  great  quantity  of  water 
ran  out  at  his  mouth,  then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
fetched  a  deep  sigh.  Clinker,  perceiving  these 
signs  of  life,  immediately  tied  up  his  arm  with  a 
garter,  and,  pulling  out  a  horse-fleam,  let  him  bipod 
in  the  farrier  style.  At  first  a  few  drops  only 
issued  from  the  orifice ;  but  the  arm  being  chafed, 
in  a  little  time  the  blood  began  to  flow  in  a  con- 
tinued stream;  and  he  uttered  some  incoherent 
words,  which  were  the  most  welcome  sounds  that 
ever  saluted  my  ear.  There  was  a  country  inn 
hard  by,  the  landlord  of  which  had  by  this  time 
come  with  his  people  to  give  their  assistance. 
Thither  my  uncle  being  carried,  was  undressed, 
and  put  to  bed,  wrapped  in  warm  bhuikets ;  but 


having  been  moved  too  soon,  he  fiunted  away,  and 
once  more  lay  without  sense  or  motion,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  CUnker  and  the  landlord, 
who  bathed  his  temples  with  Hungary-water,  and 
held  a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose.  As  I  had  heard 
of  the  efficacy  of  salt  in  such  cases,  I  ordered  all 
that  was  in  the  house  to  be  laid  under  his  head  and 
body ;  and  whether  this  application  had  the  desired 
effect,  or  l^ature  of  herself  prevailed,  he,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  began  to  breathe  regu- 
larly, and  soon  retrieved  his  recollection,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  all  the  bystanders.  As  for 
Clinker,  his  brain  seemed  to  be  affected.  He 
laughed  and  wept,  and  danced  about  in  such  a 
distracted  manner,  that  the  landlord  very  judi- 
ciously conveyed  him  out  of  the  room.  My  uncle, 
seeing  me  dropping  wet,  comprehended  the  whole 
of  what  had  hjappened,  and  asked  if  all  the  com- 
pany was  safe.  JBeing  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  insisted  upon  my  putting  on  dry  clothes ;  and 
having  swallowed  a  bttle  warm  wme,  desired  he 
might  be  left  to  his  repose.  Before  I  went  to  shift 
myself;  I  inquired  about  the  rest  of  the  family.  I 
found  Mrs.  Tabitha  still  delirious  from  her  fright, 
discharging  very  copiously  the  water  she  had  swal- 
lowed. She  was  supported  by  the  captain,  distil- 
ling drops  from  his  uncurled  periwig,  so  lank  and 
so  dank,  that  h^  looked  like  father  Thame  withont 
his  sedges,  embracing  Isis,  while  she  cascaded  in 
his  urn..  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  present  also,  in  a  loose 
bed-ffown,  without  either  cap  or  handkerchidf; 
but  she  seemed  to  be  as  little  compot  maUis  as  her 
mistress,  and  acted  so  many  cross  purposes  in  the 
coune  of  her  attendance,  that,  between  the  two, 
Lismahay)  had  occasion  for  all  his  philosophy. 
As  for  Idddy,  I  thought  the  poor  girl  would  have 
actually  lost  her  senses.  The  good  woman  of  the 
house  had  shifted  her  linen,  and  put  her  into  bed; 
but  she  was  seised  with  the  idea  that  her  uncle  had 
perished,  and,  in  this  persuasion,  made  a  dismal 
outcry ;  nor  did  she  pay  the  least  regard  to  what 
I  said,  when  I  solemnly  assured  her  he  was  safe. 
Mr.  Bramble  hearing  the  noise,  and  being  informed 
of  her  apprehension,  desired  she  might  be  brought 
into  his  chamber ;  and  she  no  sooner  received  this 
intimation,  than  she  ran  thither  half  naked,  with 
the  wildest  expression  of  eagerness  in  her  coun- 
tenance. Seeing  the  squire  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
she  sprung  forwards,  and  throwins  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  excUimed,  in  a  most  pathetic  tone,  **  Are 
you — are  you  indeed  my  uncle — ^my  dear  uncle ! — 
my  best  friend  I — mj  father  1  Are  you  really 
living?  or  is  it  an  illusion  of  my  poor  brain?** 
Honest  Matthew  was  so  much  affected,  that  he 
could  not  help  shedding  tears,  while  he  kissed  her 
forehead,  saying,  "  My  dear  Liddy,  I  hope  I  shall 
live  long  enough  to  show  how  sensible  I  am  of  your 
affection.  But  your  spirits  are  flattered,  child — 
you  want  rest — go  to  bed  and  compose  yourself—" 
**  Well;  I  will,"  she  lepUed ;  **  but  still  methinks 
this  cannot  be  real  The  coach  was  full  of  water — 
my  uncle  was  under  us  alL  Gracious  God ! — ^yon 
was  under  water— how  did  yon  get  out?  Tell  me 
that ;  or  I  shall  think  this  is  alia  deception."  ,  **  In 
what  manner  I  was  brought  out,  I  know  as  little 
as  you  do,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire :  **  and  truly 
that  is  a  circumstance  of  which  I  want  to  be  in- 
formed." I  would  have  given  him  a  detail  of  the 
whole  adventure,  but  he  would  not  hear  me  until 
I  should  change  my  clothes;  so  tfiat  I  had  only 
time  to  tell  him,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  courage 
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and  fldditj  of  Clinker ;  and  having  given  him  thia ' 
liint,  I  eondneted  my  aister  to  her  own  chamber. 

lliia  accident  happened  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour 
the  hurricane  was  all  over ;  but  as  the  carriage  was 
found  to  be  so  much  damaged,  that  it  could  not 
proceed  without  considerable  repairs,  a  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright  were  immediately  sent  for  to  the 
next  market-town,  and  we  congratulated  ourseWes 
upon  being  housed  at  an  inn,  which,  though  remote 
f^om  the  post-road,  afforded  exceeding  good  lodg^ 
ing.  The  women  being  pretty  well  composed,  and, 
the  men  all  afoot,  my  uncle  sent  for  his  serrant, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  Lismahago  aold  me,  ac- 
costed him  in  these  words — **  So,  Clinker,  I  find 
you  are  resolved  I  shan't  die  by  water.  As  you 
have  fished  me  up  from  the  bottom  at  your  own 
risk,  you  are  at  least  entitled  to  all  the  money  that 
was  in  my  pocket,  and  there  it  is."  So  saying,  he 
presented  him  with  a  purse  containing  thirty 
guineas,  and  a  ring  nearly  of  the  same  value. 
**  God  forbid  I"  cried  Clinker — **  your  honour  shall 
excuse  me.  lam  a  poor  fellow;  but  I  have  a 
heart  O!  if  your  honour  did  but  know  how  I  re- 
joiced to  see — blessed  be  his  holy  name,  that  made 
me  the  humble  instrument — ^bnt  as  for  the  lucre  cf 
gain,  I  renounce  it — ^I  have  done  no  more  than  my 
duty — ^no  more  than  I  would  have  done  for  the 
most  worthless  of  my  fellow-creatures — ^no  more 
than  I  would  have  done  for  Captain  liismahago,  or 
Archer  M*Alpine,  or  anv  sinner  upon  earth — ^but 
for  your  worship,  I  would  go  through  fire  as  well 
as  water."  **  I  do  believe  it,  Humphry,"  said  the 
squire  \  **  but  as  you  think  it  was  your  dut^  to  save 
m^  life  at  the  liazard  of  your  own,  I  thmk  it  is 
mme  to  express  the  sense  I  have  of  your  extraor- 
dinary fidehty  and  attachment  I  insist  upon  your 
receiving  this  small  token  of  m^  gratitude;  but 
don't  imagine  that  I  look  upon  this  as  an  adequate 
recompense  for  the  service  you  have  done  me.  I 
have  determined  to  settle  thirty  pounds  a-year  upon 
you  for  life ;  and  I  desire  these  gentlemen  will  bear 
witness  to  this  my  intention,  of  which  I  have  a 
memorandum  in  my  pocket-book."  **  Lord  make 
me  thankfiil  for  all  these  mercies  I"  cried  Clinker, 
sobbing ;  *'  I  have  been  a  poor  bankrupt  from  the 
beginmng.  Tour  honour^s  goodness  found  me 
when  I  was — naked — ^when  I  was — sick  and  for- 
lorn— ^I  understand  your  honour's  looks — I  would 
not  give  offence— but  mj  heart  is  very  fUl— and 
if  your  worship  won't  give  me  leave  to  speak — ^I 
must  vent  it  in  prayers  to  Heaven  for  my  bene- 
factor." When  he  quitted  the  room,  Lismahago 
said,  he  should  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  ms 
honesty,  if  he  did  not  whine  and  cant  so  abomi- 
nabljr;  but  that  he  had  always  observed  those 
weeping  and  praying  fellows  were  hypocrites  at 
bottom.  Mr.  Bramble  made  no  reply  to  this  sar- 
castic remark,  proceeding  from  uie  lieutenant's 
resentment  of  Chnker's  having,  in  pure  simplicity 
of  heart,  ranked  him  with  M'Alpine  and  the 
sinners  of  the  earth.  The  landlord  being  called  to 
receive  some  orders  about  the  beds,  told  uie  squire, 
that  his  house  was  very  much  at  his  service,  but  he 
was  sure  he  should  not  have  the  honour  to  lodge 
him  and  his  company.  He  gave  ns  to  understand, 
that  his  master,  who  Uved  hard  by,  would  not  suffer 
us  to  be  at  a  public-house,  when  there  was  accom- 
modation for  us  at  bis  own ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not 
dined  abroad  in  ihk  neighbourhood,  he  would  have 
undoubtedly  come  to  offer  his  services  at  our  first 


arrival  He  then  ]anr<ched  out  i&  fniae  of  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  had  served  as  bader,  repie- 
senting  hun  as  a  perfect  miracle  of  goodness 
and  ^erosity.  He  said  he  wasa  person  of  grest 
learning,  and  allowed  to  be  the  best  farmer  m  the 
country — that  he  had  a  lady  who  was  as  much  be- 
loved as  himself  and  an  only  son,  a  very  bopelQl 
young  gentleman,  just  recovered  fhnn  a  dangerous 
fever,  which  had  like  to  have  proved  frlal  to  the 
whole  fiunily ;  for,  if  the  son  had  died,  he  was  snre 
the  parents  would  not  have  survived  tlfeeir  lorn. 
He  had  not  yet  finished  the  encomium  of  Mr.  Dea- 
nison,  when  this  gentleman  arrived  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  his  appearance  seemed  to  justify  all 
that  had  been  said  in  his  favour.  He  is  pRtty 
well  advanced  in  years,  but  hale,  robust,  sad 
fiorid,  with  an  ingenuous  countenance,  ezpRswre 
of  good  sense  ai^  humanity.  Having  oandoied 
with  us  on  the  accident  which  had  faa^peaed, 
he  said  he  was  come  to  conduct  ns  to  bis 
habitation,  where  we  should  be  less  iBwnmoded 
than  at  such  a  paltry  inn,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  ladies  would  not  be  the  worae  for  going 
thither  in  his  carriage,  as  the  distance  was  ast 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  My  unde  having  made 
a  proper  return  to  this  courteous  exhibitkn,  eyed 
him  attentively,  and  then  asked  if  he  had  not  bea 
at  Oxford,  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College.  Whea 
Mr.  Dennison  answered,  **  Tes,"  with  aonie  marki 
of  surprise.  "  Look  at  me,  then,"  said  ovr  aqniie, 
"  and  let  us  see  if  yon  can  recollect  the  features  of 
an  old  firiend,  whom  you  have  not  seen  thew  fartw 
years."  The  gentleman,  taking  him  by  the  haa^ 
and  gaaing  at  him  earnestly,  **  I  protestr  cried 
he,  **  I  do  think  I  recall  the  idea  of  Matthew  Uoyd 
of  Glamorganshire,  who  was  student  of  Jcsoa'* 
**  Well  remembered,  my  dear  friend  Charles  Den- 
nison !"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  pressing  him  to  his 
breast,  **  I  am  that  very  identical  Matthew  IkrrA 
of  GUunorgan."  Clinker,  who  had  just  entered  we 
room  with  some  coals  for  the  fire,  no  aooncr  heard 
these  words,  than,  throwing  down  the  acottle  oa 
the  toes  of  Lismahaao,  he  began  to  caper  as  if  ke 
was  mad,  crying,  **  Matthew  Uoyd  of  GJanofgaB ! 
— O  Providence  !--Matthew  Uoyd  of  Glamoipn  r 
Then,  clasping  my  uncle's  knees,  he  went  oo  m  this 
manner.  "  Your  worship  must  forgive  me— 
Matthew  Lloyd  of  Glamorgan! — O  Lord,  sir!-^ 
I  can't  contain  myself! — I  diall  loee  my  sensc»— * 
''Nay,  thou  hast  lost  them  already,  I  beUevc,*  and 
the  squire,  peevishly ;  **  prithee,  Clinker,  be  qoKi 
— ^What  is  the  matter?"  Humphry,  fronbling  ia 
his  bosom,  pulled  out  an  old  wooden  anvff-boB* 
which  he  presented  in  a  great  trepidation  to  hit 
master,  who,  opening  it  immediately,  perceived  a 
small  cornelian  seal,  and  two  scraps  of  p^ier.  At 
sight  of  these  articles  he  started,  and  changed 
colour,  and  casting  his  eye  upon  the  inacriptianB, 
•^  Ha  !— how !— what!— where  I"  cried  he,  **  is  the 
person  here  named ! — " — Clinker,  knocking  his 
own  breast,  could  hardlv  pronounce  these  wonls^ 
**  Here — ^here—here  is  Matthew  Lloyd,  as  the  cer- 
tificate showeth — ^Humphry  Clinker  was  the  naaK 
of  the  frorier  that  took  me  'pren^ce."  **■  And  who 
gave  you  these  tokens?"  said  my  unele,  hastily. 
"  My  poor  moUier  on  her  death-bed,"  n^ed  the 
other.  "  And  who  was  your  mothei?  "  ''Dorothy 
Twyford,  an'  please  your  honour,  heretdbre  bar- 
keeper at  the  Angel  at  Chippenham."— "And  why 
were  not  these  tokens  produced  before?**  My 
m<»ther  told  me  she  had  wrote  to  Glamoiganshiie, 
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at  the  time  of  my  births  bat  had  no  answer ;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  she  made  inqmry,  there  was 
no  SQch  person  in  that  connty.'*    *^  And  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  changing  my  name,  and  going 
abroad  at  that  very  time,  thy  i>oor  moUier  and  thou 
have  been  left  to  want  and  misery.    I  am  really 
shocked  at  the  consequence  of  my  own  folly. 
Then,  laying  his  hand  on  Clinker's  head,  he  ad- 
ded,  "  Stand  forth,  Matthew  Lloyd.     Ton  see, 
gentlemeo,  how  the  sins  of  my  youth  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  me.    Here  is  my  direction  writ- 
ten wi^  mv  own  hand,  and  a  seal  which  I  left  at 
the  woman  s  request ;  and  this  is  a  certificate  of  the 
child's  baptism,  signed  by  the  curate  of  the  parish." 
The  company  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  this 
diacoTcry ;  upon  which  BIr.  Dennison  fiicetiously 
congratulated  both  the  &ther  and  the  son:   for 
my  part,  I  shook  my  new-found  cousin  heartily  by 
the  hand ;  and  Tnsmahago  complimented  him  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  he  had  been  hopping 
aboat  the  room,  swearing  in  broad  Scotch,  and 
bellowing  with  the  pun  occasioned  by  the  fall 
of  the  ooal-scuttle  upon  his  fbot    He  had  even 
▼owed  to  driTe  the  satd  out  of  the  body  of  that 
mad  rascal ;  but,  perceiying  the  unexpected  turn 
which  things  had  taken,  he  wished  him  joy  of  his 
good  fortune,  obsenring  that  it  went  very  near  his 
heart,  as  he  was  like  to  be  a  great  toe  out  of 
pocket  by  the  discorery.    Mr.  Dennison  now  de- 
sired to  know  for  what  reason  my  uncle  had 
changed  the  name  by  which  he  knew  him  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  our  souire  satisfied  him,  by  answering 
to  this  effect    **  I  took  my  mother's  name,  which 
was  Lloyd,  as  heir  to  her  lands  in  Glamorganshire ; 
bat,  when  I  came  of  age,  I  sold  that  property,  in 
order  to  clear  my  patenial  estate,  and  resumed  my 
real  name ;  so  that  I  am  now  Matthew  Bramble  of 
Brambleton-hall,  in  Monmouthshire,  at  your  ser- 
Tice ;    and  this  is  my  nephew,  Jeremy  Melford 
of  Bdfield,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan."    At 
that  instant  the  ladies  entering  the  room,  he  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Tabitba  as  his  sister,  and  Liddy  as  his 
niece.     The  old   gentleman  saluted   them  very 
cordially,  and  seemed  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
my  sister,  whom  he  could  not  help  siirreyin^  with 
a  mixture  of  complacency  and  surprise.   **  Sister," 
said  my  uncle,  **  there  is  a  poor  relation  that  re- 
commends himself  to  your  good  graces.     The 
quondam  Humphry  Clinker  is  metamorphosed  into 
Matthew  Lloyd,  and  claims  the  honour  of  being 
your  carnal  kinsman.    In  short,  the  rogue  prores 
to  be  a  crab  of  my  own  planting,  in  the  days  of 
hot  blood  and  unrestrained  libertinism."    Clmker 
had  by  this  time  dropped  upon  one  knee,  by  the 
tide  of  Mrs.  Tabitha,  who,  eyeing  him  askance,  and 
flirting  her  &n  with  marks  of  agitation,  thought 
proper,  after  some  conflict,  to  hold  out  her  hand  for 
him  to  kiss,  saying,  with  a  demure  aspect,  **  Bro- 
ther, you  have  been  very  wicked;  but  I  hope 
you'll  live  to  see  the  folly  of  your  ways.    I  am 
ver>  sorry  to  say,  the  young  man,  whom  you  have 
this  day  acknowledged,  has  more  grace  and  reli- 
gion, by  the  ^ft  of  God,  than  you  with  all  your 
profane  leammg,  and  repeated  opportunity.    I  do 
think  he  has  got  the  trick  of  the  eye,  and  the  tip 
of  the  nose  m  ray  uncie  Lloyd  of  Fllnydwellin ; 
and,  as  for  the  long  chin,  it  is  the  very  moral  of 
the  governor's.    Brother,  as  you  have  changed 
bis  name,  pray  change  his  dress  also ;  that  livery 
doth  not  become  any  person  that  hath  got  our 
Uood  in  his  vans."    Liddy  seemed  much  pleased 


with  this  acquisition  to  the  flmiily.  She  took  him 
by  the  hand,  declaring  she  should  always  be  proud 
to  own  her  connexion  with  a  virtuoos  young  man, 
who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  gratitude  and 
affection  to  her  unde.  Idrs.  Winifred  Jenkins, 
extremely  fluttered  between  her  suiprise  at  this 
discovery,  and  Uie  apprehension  of  losing  her 
sweetheart,  exclaimed  in  a  giggling  tone,  ''fwish 
you  joy,  Mr.  Clinker— Floyd,  I  would  say — hi,  hi, 
hi ! — you'll  be  so  proud,  you  won't  look  at  your 
poor  fellow-servants,  oh,  on,  oh  1"  Honest  Clinker 
owned  he  was  oveijoyed  at  his  good  fortune^ 
which  was  greater  than  he  deserved.  **But  where- 
fore should  I  be  proud  ?"  said  he ;  **  a  poor  object, 
conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  m  iniquity, 
nursed  in  a  parish  workhouse,  and  bred  in  a  smithy. 
Whenever  I  seem  proud,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  I  beg  of 
you  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  condition  I  was  in 
when  I  first  saw  you  between  Chippenham  and 
Marlborough." 

When  this  momentous  affair  was  discussed  to 
the  satisfiuition  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  wea- 
ther being  dry,  the  ladies  declined  the  carriage ; 
so  that  we  walked  all  together  to  Mr.  Dennison's 
house,  where  we  found  the  tea  ready  prepared  by 
his  lady,  an  amiable  matron,  who  received  us  with 
all  the  benevolence  of  hospitality.  The  house  is 
old  fiuhioned  and  irregular,  but  lodgeable  and 
commodious.  To  the  south  it  has  the  river  in 
front,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces ;  and  on 
the  north  there  is  a  rising  ground,  covered  with  an 
agreeable  plantation;  the  greens  and  walks  are 
kept  in  the  nicest  order,  and  all  is  rural  and  ro- 
mantic. I  have  not  yet  seen  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  is  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  whose  house  he  is  not  expected 
till  to-morrow. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  there  is  a  man  going  to  the 
next  market-town  with  letters  for  the  post,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  you  the  history  of  this 
day,  which  has  been  remarkably  full  of  adven- 
tures ;  and  you  wiU  own  I  give  you  them  like  a 
bed'-steak  at  Dolly's,  hot  and  hit,  without  cere- 
mony and  parade,  just  as  they  come  from  the  re- 
collection of  yours, 

J.  MELFORD 

ToDb.  Lewis. 

Beab  Dick,— Since  the  last  trouble  1  gave  you, 
I  have  met  with  a  variety  of  incidents,  some  of 
them  of  a  singular  nature,  which  I  reserve  as  a 
fund  for  conversation ;  but  there  are  others  so  in- 
teresting, that  they  will  not  keep  in  peilo  till 
meeting. 

Know  then,  it  was  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  six- 
pence, that  you  should  now  be  executing  my  will, 
instead  of  perusing  my  letter  I  Two  days  agv, 
our  coach  was  overturned  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid 
river,  where  my  life  was  saved  with  the  utmost 
diifficulty,  by  the  coun^e,  activity,  and  presence  of 
mind  of  my  servant  E&mphry  Clinker.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  surprising  circumstance  of  the  ad- 
venture. The  said  Humphry  Clinker  proves  to 
be  Matthew  Lloyd,  natural  son  of  one  Matthew 
Lloyd  of  Glamorgan,  if  you  know  any  such  per- 
son. You  see,  doctor,  that  notwithstanding  all 
your  philosophy,  it  is  not  without  some  reason 
that  we  Welshmen  ascribe  such  ener^  to  the 
force  of  blood.  But  we  shall  discus?  this  point  ou 
soma  future  occasion. 
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Tliis  is  not  the  only  diacoTenrwbicb  1  uiade  in 
eonseqaence  of  our  disaster.  We  happened  to  be 
wTicked  upon  a  friendly  shore.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  is  no  other  than  Charles  Dennison,  oar 
fellow-rake  at  Oxford.  We  are  now  happily  boosed 
with  that  gentleman,  who  has  really  attamed  to  that 
pitch  of  rural  felicity  at  which  I  haye  been  aspiring 
these  twenty  years  m  yain.  He  is  blesssed  with  a 
consort  whose  disposition  is  suited  to  bis  own  in  all 
respects ;  tender,  generous,  and  benevolent.  She, 
moreover,  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of  under- 
standing,  fortitude,  and  discretion,  and  is  admirably 
qualified  to  be  his  companion,  confidant,  counsellor, 
and  coa^jutriz.  These  excellent  persons  have  an 
only  son,  about  niueteen  years  of  age,  just  such  a 
youth  as  they  could  have  wished  that  Heaven  would 
bestow,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  enjoyment 
In  a  word,  they  know  no  other  allay  to  their  hap- 
piness, but  their  apprehension  and  anxiety  about 
the  life  and  concerns  of  their  beloved  object 

Our  old  friend,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
second  brother,  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  even 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  he  did  not  find  himself  quali- 
fied to  shine  in  that  province,  and  had  very  little 
inclination  for  his  profession.  He  disobliged  his 
father  by  marrying  for  love,  without  any  considera- 
tion of  fortune ;  so  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to 
depend  upon  for  some  years  but  his  practice,  which 
afforded  him  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  the  prospect 
of  an  increasing  family  began  to  give  him  disturb- 
ance and  disquiet  m  the  meantime,  his  father 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  bis  elder  brother,  a  fox- 
hunter  and  a  sot,  who  neglected  his  afEairs,  insulted 
and  oppressed  his  servants,  and  in  a  few  years  had 
well  nigh  ruined  the  estate,  when  he  was  happily 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  a  debauch.  Charles,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
wife,  immediately  determined  to  out  business,  and 
retire  into  the  country,  although  tnis  resolution  was 
strenuously  and  zealously  opposed  by  every  indi- 
yidual  whom  he  consulted  on  the  suoject  Those 
who  had  tried  the  experiment  assured  him,  that  he 
could  not  pretend  to  breathe  in  the  country  for  less 
than  the  double  of  what  his  estate  produced ;  that, 
in  order  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  keep  horses,  hounds,  carriages, 
with  a  suitable  number  of  servants,  and  maintain 
an  elegant  table  for  the  entertainment  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  that  farming  was  a  mystery  known  only  to 
those  who  had  been  bred  up  to  it  from  the  cradle, 
the  success  of  it  depending  not  only  upon  skill  and 
industry,  but  also  upon  such  attention  and  economy 
as  no  gentleman  could  be  supposed  to  give  or 
practise ;  accordingly,  every  attempt  made  by 
gentlemen  miscarried,  and  not  a  few  had  been 
rained  by  their  prosecution  of  a^cultnre.  Nay, 
they  affirmed,  that  he  would  find  it  cheaper  to  buy 
hay  and  oats  for  his  cattle,  and  to  go  to  market  for 
poultry,  e^gs,  kitchen  herbs,  and  roots,  and  every 
the  most  mconsiderable  article  of  housekeeping, 
than  to  haye  those  articles  produced  on  his  own 
ground. 

These  objections  did  not  deter  Mr.  Dennison,  be- 
canse  they  were  chiefly  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  would  be  obliged  to  lead  a  lire  of 
extravagance  and  dissipation,  which  he  and  his 
consort  equally  detested,  despised,  and  determined 
to  avoid.  The  objects  he  had  in  view  were,  health 
of  body,  peace  of  mind,  and  the  private  satisfkction 
of  domestic  quiet,  unallayed  by  actual  want,  and 
uninterrupted  by  the  fears  of  indigence.    He  was 


very  moderate  in  his  estimate  of  the  neeeasarie^ 
and  even  of  the  comforts  of  life.  He  required  no- 
thing but  wholesome  air,  pure  water,  agreeabie 
exercise,  plain  diet,  convenient  lodging,  and  deceat 
appareL  He  reflected  that,  if  a  peasant,  without 
education,  or  any  great  shan  of  natural  sagacity, 
could  maintain  a  large  fiunily,  and  eyen  become 
opulent,  upon  a  farm  ror  which  be  paid  an  annual 
rent  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  laod- 
lord,  surely  he  himself  might  hope  for  some  socc&s 
from  his  industry,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  but  od  the 
contrary,  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
receive.  He  considered  that  the  earth  was  an  in- 
dulgent mother,  that  yielded  her  fruits  to  all  her 
children  without  distmction.  He  had  studied  the 
theory  of  agriculture  with  a  degree  of  eagvrnea 
and  delight ;  and  he  could  not  oonoeive  there  was 
any  mystery  in  the  practice  but  what  he  should  be 
able  to  disclose  by  dint  of  care  and  applicatiop. 
With  respect  to  household  expense,  he  entered  into 
a  minute  detail  and  investigation,  by  which  he  per- 
ceived the  assertions  of  his  friends  were  altogether 
erroneous.  He  found  he  should  save  sixty  poonds 
a  year  in  the  single  article  of  house-rent,  and  as 
much  more  in  pocket-money  and  oontingencie: 
that  even  butchers*  meat  was  twenty  per  cent, 
cheaper  in  the  country  than  in  London ;  but  that 
poultry,  and  almost  every  other  circumstance  of 
housekeeping,  might  be  had  for  less  than  one-balf 
of  what  tiiey  cost  in  town ;  besides  a  oonsiderabte 
saving  on  the  side  of  dress,  in  being  deliyered  from 
the  oppressive  imposition  of  ridiculous  modes  in- 
venteid  by  ignorance,  and  adopted  by  folly. 

As  to  tiie  danger  of  vyeing  with  the  rich  in  posp 
and  equipage,  it  never  gave  him  the  least  di^urb* 
ance.  He  was  now  turned  of  forty,  and  having 
lived  half  that  time  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  was 
well  skilled  in  the  science  of  mankind.  There  caa- 
not  be  in  nature  a  more  contemptible  figure  thaa 
that  of  a  man  who,  with  five  hundred  a  year,  pre- 
sumes to  rival  in  expense  a  neighbour  who  pos- 
sesses five  times  that  mcome.  His  ostentatum,  far 
from  concealing,  serves  only  to  discoyer  his  indi- 
^nce,  and  render  his  vanity  the  more  shocking ;  for 
It  attracts  the  eyes  of  censure,  and  excites  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  Tnere  is  not  a  family  m  the  coantv. 
nor  a  servant  in  his  own  house,  nor  a  Curmer  in  the 
parish,  but  what  knows  the  utmost  farthing  that 
nis  lands  produce  ;  and  all  these  behold  him  with 
scorn  or  compassion.  I  am  surprised  that  these  re- 
flections do  not  occur  to  persons  in  this  unhappy 
dilemma,  and  produce  a  salutary  effect  But  the 
truth  is,  of  all  the  passions  incident  to  hnmac 
nature,  vanity  is  that  which  most  effectnally  per- 
verts the  fisusulties  of  the  understanding;  nay,  it 
sometimes  becomes  so  incredibly  depraved,  as  to 
aspire  at  infiuny,  and  find  pleasure  in  bearing  the 
stigmas  of  reproach. 

I  have  now  given  yon  a  sketch  of  the  character 
and  situation  of  Mr.  Dennison,  when  he  came  dova 
to  take  possession  of  this  estate ;  but  as  the  mes- 
senger, who  carries  the  letters  to  the  next  town,  is 
just  setting  off^  I  shall  reserve  what  further  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject  till  the  next  post,  when  }oa 
shall  certainly  hear  firom  yours  always, 

Oct.  8.  KATT.  BBAMBLt. 


To  Db.  LEyrxs. 
Oncb  more,  dear  Doctor,  I  resume  the  pen  iisr 
your  amusement    It  was  on  the  morning  after  ccr 
arrival,  that  walking  out  with  my  friend  Mr.  Des- 
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nison,  1  could  not  help  breaking  forth  into  the 
warmest  expressions  of  applause  at  the  beanty  of 
the  scene,  which  is  really  enchanting ;  and  I  signi- 
fied, in  particolar,  how  much  I  was  pleased  with  the 
disposinon  of  some  detached  groyes,  that  afforded 
at  once  shelter  and  ornament  to  his  habitation. 

^  When  I  took  possession  of  these  lands,  abont 
two-and-twenty  years  ago,"  said  he,  *' there  was  not 
a  tree  standing  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  except 
those  of  an  old  neglected  orchard,  which  produced 
nothing  bat  leaves  and  moss.  It  was  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  NoTcmber  when  I  arrived,  and  found  the 
house  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  might  have  been 
justly  styled  the  tower  of  deeoi<Uion.  The  court- 
yard, was  covered  with  nettles  and  docks,  and  the 
garden  exhibited  such  a  rank  plantation  of  weeds 
as  I  had  never  seen  before ;  the  window-shutters 
were  &Ubg  in  pieces — ^the  sashes  broken,  and  owls 
and  jackdaws  had  taken  possession  of  the  chimneys. 
The  prospect  within  was  still  more  dreary.  All 
was  dark  and  damp,  and  dirty  beyond  description 
— the  rain  penetrated  into  several  parts  of  the  roof 
— in  some  apartments,  the  very  floors  had  given 
way — ^the  hangings  were  parted  from  the  walls, 
and  shaking  in  mouldy  remnants — the  glasses  were 
dropping  out  of  their  frames — ^the  fiimilv  pictures 
were  covered  with  dust — and  all  the  chairs  and 
tables  worm-eaten  and  crazy.  There  was  not  a  bed 
in  the  house  that  could  be  used,  except  one  old- 
fashioned  machine  with  a  high  gilt  tester,  and 
fi'inged  curtains  of  yellow  mohair,  which  had  been, 
for  aught  I  know,  two  centuries  in  the  family.  In 
short,  there  was  no  furniture  but  the  utensils  of  the 
kitchen ;  and  the  cellar  afforded  nothing  but  a  few 
empty  butts  and  barrels,  that  stunk  so  aboniinabl^jr, 
that  I  would  not  suffer  any  body  to  enter  it,  until 
I  had  flashed  a  considerable  quantity  of  gunpowder 
to  qualify  the  foul  air  within. 

^  An  old  cottager  and  his  wife,  who  were  hired 
to  lie  in  the  house,  had  left  it  with  precipitation, 
alleging,  among  other  causes  of  retreat,  that  they 
could  not  sleep  for  frightful  noises,  and  that  my 
poor  broUier  certainly  walked  after  his  death.  In 
a  word,  the  house  appeared  uninhabitable;  the  bam, 
stable,  and  out-houses  were  in  ruins,  all  the  fences 
broken  down,  and  the  fields  lying  waste. 

"  The  fanner  who  kept  the  key,  never  dreamed 
I  had  any  intention  to  live  upon  the  spot  He  rented 
a  farm  of  sixty  pounds,  and  his  lease  was  just 
expiring.  He  had  formed  a  scheme  of  being  ap- 
pointed bailiff  to  the  estate,  and  of  converting  the 
house  and  the  adjacent  grounds  to  his  own  use.  A 
hint  of  his  intention  I  received  fh>m  the  curate  at 
my  first  arrival ;  I  therefore  did  not  pay  much 
Tt'gard  to  what  he  said  by  way  of  discouraging  me 
from  coming  to  settle  in  the  country ;  but  I  was  a 
little  startled  when  he  gave  me  warning,  that  he 
should  quit  the  farm  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
unless  I  would  abate  considerably  in  the  rent 

**  At  this  period  I  accidentally  became  acquainted 
with  a  person,  whose  friendship  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  my  prosperity.  In  the  next  market  town,  I 
chanced  to  dine  at  an  inn  with  a  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  lately  come  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood.^  He 
had  been  lieutenant  of  a  man  of  war ;  but  quitted 
the  sea  in  some  disgust,  and  married  the  only 
daughter  of  farmer  Bland,  who  lives  in  this  parish, 
and  has  acquired  a  good  fortune  in  the  way  of 
husbandry.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  best-natured  men 
1  ever  knew ;  brave,  frank,  obliging,  and  ingenuous. 
Hr  liked  my  conversation ;  I  was  charmed  with  his 


liberal  manner.  An  acquaintance  immediately 
commenced,  and  this  was  soon  improved  into  a 
friendship  without  reserve.  There  are  characters, 
which,  like  similar  particles  of  matter,  strongly 
attract  each  other.  He  forthwith  introduced  me  to 
his  father-in-law,  &rmer  Bland,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  acre  of  my  estate,  of  conse- 
quence well  qualified  to  advise  me  on  this  occasion. 
Finding  I  was  inclined  to  embrace  a  country  life* 
and  even  to  amuse  myself  with  the  occupations  of 
farming,  he  approved  of  my  design.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  all  my  farms  were  underlet;  that 
the  estate  was  capable  of  great  improvement ;  that 
there  was  plenty  of  chalk  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  that  my  own  ground  produced  excellent  marl 
for  manure.  With  respect  to  the  farm,  which  was 
like  to  fall  into  my  hands,  he  said  he  would  wil- 
lingly take  it  at  the  present  rent ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  owned,  that  if  I  would  expend  two  hundred 
pounds  in  enclosures,  it  would  be  worth  more  than 
double  the  sum. 

**  Thus  encouraged,  I  began  the  execution  of  my 
scheme  without  fiirther  delay,  and  plunged  into  a 
sea  of  expense,  though  I  had  no  fund  in  reserve, 
and  the  whole  produce  of  the  estate  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  poimds  a  year.  In  one  week  my 
house  was  made  weather-tight,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  top  to  bottom;  then  it  was  well 
ventilated,  by  throwing  all  the  doors  and  windows 
open,  and  making  blazing  fires  of  wood  in  every 
chimney  firom  the  kitchen  to  the  garrets.  The 
floors  were  repaired,  the  sashes  new  glazed,  and, 
out  of  the  old  furoiture  of  the  whole  house,  I  made 
shift  to  fit  up  a  parlour  and  three  chambers,  in  a 
plain,  yet  decent  manner.  The  court-^ard  was 
cleared  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  my  fhend  Wil- 
son charged  himself  with  the  dressing  of  the  garden. 
Bricklayers  were  set  at  work  upon  the  bi^  and 
stable ;  and  labourers  engaged  to  restore  the  fences, 
and  begin  the  work  of  hedging  and  ditching,  under 
the  direction  of  farmer  Bland,  at  whose  recom- 
mendation I  hired  a  careful  hind  to  lie  in  the  house, 
and  keep  constant  fires  in  the  apartments* 

**  Having  taken  these  measures,  I  returned  to 
London,  where  I  forthwith  sold  off  my  household 
furniture,  and  in  three  weeks  from  my  first  visit, 
brought  my  wife  hither  to  keep  her  Christmas.  Con- 
sidenng  the  gloomy  season  of  the  year,  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  decayed  aspect  of  our 
habitation,  I  was  afraid  that  her  resolution  would 
sink  under  the  sudden  transition  from  a  town  life 
to  such  a  melancholy  state  of  rustication;  but  I  was 
agreea\>ly  disappointed.  She  found  the  reality  less 
uncomfortable  than  the  picture  I  had  drawn.  By 
this  time,  indeed,  things  were  mended  in  appearance. 
The  out-houses  had  risen  out  of  their  ruins ;  the 
pigeon-house  was  rebuilt  <uid  replenished  by  Wil- 
son, who  also  put  my  garden  in  decent  order,  and 
provided  a  good  stock  of  poultry,  which  made  an 
agreeable  figure  in  my  yard;  and  the  house,  on  the 
wiiole,  looked  like  the  habitation  of  human  crea- 
tures. Farmer  Bland  spared  me  a  milch  cow  for 
my  fifimily,  and  an  ordinary  saddl<!-horse  for  my 
servant  to  go  to  market  at  the  next  town.  I  hired 
a  country  lad  for  a  footman ;  the  hind's  daughter 
was  my  house-maid;  and  my  wife  had  brought  a 
cook -maid  from  London. 

**  Such  was  my  family  when  I  began  housekeepiog 
in  this  place,  with  three  hundr^  pounds  in  my 
pocket  raised  from  the  sale  of  my  superfluous 
furniture.  I  knew  we  should  find  occupation  enough 
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throngli  the  day  to  emploj  oar  time ;  bat  Xdieaded 
the  long  winter  eyening*;  yet  for  these  too  we 
found  a  remedy.  The  curate,  who  was  a  single 
f nan,  soon  became  so  natoraliaed  to  the  fionily,  that 
Le  generally  lay  in  the  boose,  and  his  company  was 
equally  agreeable'  and  vsefol.  He  was  a  modest 
nuin,  a  gwA  scholar,  and  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
instruct  me  in  such  country  matters  as  I  wanted  to 
know.  Mr.  Wilson  brought  his  wife  to  see  us,  and 
she  became  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Dennison,  that  she  said 
she  was  nerer  so  happy  as  when  she  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  her  conyersation.  She  was  then  a  fine 
buxom  country  lass,  exceedingly  docile,  and  as 
good-natured  as  her  husband  Jack  Wilson ;  so  that 
a  friendship  ensued  among  the  w  imen,  which  hath 
continued  to  this  day. 

"  As  for  Jack,  he  hath  been  my  constant  com- 
panion, counsellor,  and  commissary.  I  would  not 
for  a  hundred  poimds  you  should  leaye  my  house 
without  seeing  him ; — Jack  is  an  universal  genius 
— ^his  talents  are  really  astonishing.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent carpenter,  joiner,  and  turner,  and  a  cunning 
artist  in  iron  and  brass.  He  not  only  superintended 
my  economy,  but  also  presided  oyer  m^  pastimes. 
He  taught  me  to  brew  beer,  to  make  cider,  perry, 
mead,  usquebaugh,  and  plague-water;  to  cook 
seyeral  outlandish  delicacies,  such  as  o/Zos,  ncp/ier- 
potM^  piliaws,  corysj  chah(A»,  and  stuffatas.  He  un- 
derstands all  manner  of  games,  from  chess  down  to 
chuck-fiirthing,  sings  a  good  song,  plays  upon  the 
yiolin,  and  dances  a  hornpipe  with  surprising  agility. 
He  and  I  walked,  and  rode^  and  hunted,  and  fished 
together,  without  minding  the  yicissitudes  of  the 
weather  $  and  I  am  persu»ied,  that  in  a  raw,  moist 
climate,  like  this  of  England,  continual  exercise  is 
as  necessary  as  food  to  the  preseryation  of  the  in- 
diyiduaL  In  the  course  of  two-and-twenty  years, 
there  has  not  been  one  hour's  interruption  or  abate- 
ment in  the  friendship  subsisting  between  Wilson's 
family  and  mine ;  and,  what  is  a  rare  instance  of 
good  fortune,  that  friendship  is  continued  to  our 
children.  His  son  and  mine  are  nearly  of  the  same 
age  and  the  same  disposition ;  they  haye  been  bred 
up  together  at  the  same  school  and  college,  and 
loye  each  other  with  the  warmest  afiection. 

**  By  Wilson's  means,  I  likewise  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  sensible  physician,  who  liyes  in 
the  next  market  town ;  and  his  sister,  an  agreeable 
old  maiden,  passed  the  Christmas  holidays  at  our 
house.  Meanwhile  I  began  my  farming  with  great 
eagerness,  and  that  yery  winter  planted  these  groyes 
that  please  you  so  much.  As  for  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  I  had  no  trouble  from  that  quarter  during 
my  first  campaign;  they  were  all  gone  to  town 
before  I  had  settled  in  the  country;  and  by  the 
summer,  I  had  taken  measures  to  defend  myself 
from  their  attacks.  When  a  gay  equipage  came  to 
my  gates,  I  was  never  at  home ;  those  who  yisited 
me  in  a  modest  way,  I  receiyed ;  and  according  to 
the  remarks  I  made  on  their  characters  and  con- 
versation, either  rqected  their  advances,  or  returned 
their  civility.  I  was  in  general  despised  among  the 
fashionable  company,  as  a  low  fellow,  both  in  breed- 
ing and  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  I  found  a  few 
individuals  of  moderate  fortune,  who  gladly  adopted 
my  style  of  livinff ;  and  many  others  would  have 
acceded  to  our  society,  had  Ihej  not  been  prevented 
by  the  pride,  envy,  and  ambition  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Those,  in  times  cf  luxury  and  disupa- 
tion,  are  the  rocks  upon  which  all  the  small  estates 
in  the  country  are  wrecked. 


**I  reserved  in  mr  crwa  bands  acme  fteres  ci 
ground  adjacent  to  the  house,  lor  making  experi- 
ments in  agriculture,  acoording  to  die  direetioiis  at 
Lyle,  Tull,  Hart,  Duhamel,  and  others,  who  have 
written  on  this  sulijiect ;  and  qaalified  their  theory 
with  the  practicable  observations  of  &nner  Bland, 
who  was  my  great  master  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  In 
short,  I  became  enamoured  of  a  country  life;  and 
my  success  greatly  exceeded  my  expectatioo.  I 
drained  bogs,  burned  heath,  grubbed  np  fane  aad 
fern ;  I  planted  copse  and  willowa  where  Bothiag 
else  would  grow;  I  gradually  endoaed  aU  my 
farms,  and  made  such  improvements,  that  my  estite 
now  yields  me  clear  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
All  this  time  my  wife  and  I  have  eigoyed  uiinter- 
rupted  health,  and  a  regular  flow  of  apiiita,  exeqit 
on  a  very  few  occanons,  when  our  ^eerfhlness  was 
invaded  b^  such  accidents  as  are  inaepaiable  from 
the  condition  of  life.  I  lost  two  childrai  in  their 
infancy,  by  the  small-pox,  so  that  I  have  one  k» 
only,  in  whom  all  our  hopes  are  centered.  He  west 
yesterday  to  visit  a  friend,  with  whona  he  has  st^ 
all  night,  but  he  will  be  here  to  dinner.  I  diaU 
this  day  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  him  to  yoe 
and  your  family ;  and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find 
him  not  altogether  unworthy  of  your  affectaoo. 

"  The  tnSk  is,  either  I  am  blinded  by  the  par^ 
tiality  of  a  parent,  or  he  is  a  boy  of  a  Tery  amiaUe 
character ;  and  yet  his  conduct  has  given  us  ub- 
speakable  disquiet.  Ton  must  know,  we  had  pro- 
jected a  match  between  him  and  a  gentleman's 
daughter  in  the  next  county,  who  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  heiress  of  a  considerable  fbrtone ;  but  it 
seems,  he  had  a  personal  disgust  to  the  aliiaaee. 
He  was  then  at  Cunbridge,  and  tried  to  gain  time 
on  various  pretences ;  but  being  pressed  in  letters, 
by  his  mother  and  me,  to  give  a  definitive  answer, 
he  fairly  gave  his  tutor  ue  slip,  and  disappeared 
about  eight  months  ago.  Before  he  took  thu  rash 
step,  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  explaining  his  olgectioes 
to  the  match,  and  declaring  that  he  would  keep 
himself  cono^ed  until  he  should  und^stand  that 
his  parents  would  dispense  with  his  contraetiBg  aa 
engagement  that  must  make  him  miserable  fbr 
life ;  and  he  prescribed  the  form  of  adrertisiag  ia 
a  certain  newspaper,  by  which  he  might  be  ap- 
prised of  our  sentiments  on  this  subgeet. 

**  You  may  easily  conceive  how  mnch  we  were 
alarmed  and  afflicted  by  this  elopement,  which  ke 
had  made  without  drop|ung  the  least  hint  to  his 
companion  Charles  Wilson,  who  belonged  to  tiie 
same  college.  We  resolved  to  punish  him  whb 
the  appearance  of  neglect,  in  hones  that  he  wcoM 
return  of  his  own  accord;  but  he  maintained  hii 
purpose  till  the  young  lady  chose  a  partner  fv 
herself;  then  he  produced  himself  and  made  his 
peace  by  the  mediation  of  Wilson.  Suppose  «e 
should  unite  our  fiimilies  by  joining  him  with  joar 
niece,  who  is  one  of  the  mo^  lovely  creatures  I 
ever  beheld.  My  wife  is  already  as  mod  of  her  as 
if  she  were  her  own  child,  and  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  my  son  will  be  captivated  by  b«r  at  fint 
sight"  **  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  all 
our  fhmUy,"  said  I,  "  than  such  an  alliance ;  bet 
my  dear  friend,  candour  obliges  me  to  tell  you  thst 
I  am  afraid  liddy's  heart  is  not  wholly  disoigaged. 

There  is  a  cursed  obstacle "    **Y\m  mean  the 

youn^  stroller  at  Gloucester,"  said  he.  **  Ton  are 
surprised  that  I  should  know  this  dreumataaoe ; 
but  you  will  be  more  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
stroller  is  no  other  than  my  son  George  DainisoB: 
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tbit  was  the  ebaneier  be  atramed  in  bia  eelipae." 
M I  am,  indeed,  aatoniriied  and  OTeijoyed,**  cried  I, 
**  and  abaU  be  bappj  beyond  expression  toaee  yoor 
propoHd  take  eflfect" 

He  tben  gaTe  me  to  understand,  that  the  yoong 
gentleman,  at  bis  emerging  from  conceabnent,  bad 
disclosed  bis  passion  for  Miss  Melford,  tbe  niece 
of  Mr.  Bramble  of  Monmouthsbire.  Tboogb  Mr. 
Dennison  little  dreamed  that  this  was  bis  old  friend 
Matthew  Lloyd,  be  nerertbeless  famished  his  son 
witb  proper  credentials ;  and  he  had  been  at  Bath, 
London,  and  many  other  pbMsea  in  qnest  of  vs,  to 
make  himself  and  his  pretensions  known.  The  bad 
aocoess  of  bis  inqnirj  bad  soch  an  effect  npon  his 
apirits,  that,  immediately  at  bis  retnm,  be  was 
seiaed  with  a  dangeroos  ferer,  which  oyerwhelmed 
hia  parents  with  terror  and  affliction;  but  be  is 
now  happily  recovered,  though  still  weak  and  dis- 
coDSolate.  My  nephew  joimng  os  in  oar  walk,  I 
infbnncd  him  of  these  circmnstanoes,  with  which 
be  waa  wooderfnlly  pleased.  He  declared  be  would 
promote  tibe  match  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power,  and 
that  he  longed  to  embrace  young  Mr.  Dennison  as 
bia  friend  and  brother.  Meanwhile,  the  £itber 
went  to  desire  bis  wife  to  communicate  this  dis- 
covery gradually  to  Liddy,  that  her  delicate  nerves 
might  not  suffer  too  sudden  a  shock ;  and  I  im- 
parted the  particulars  to  my  sister  Tabb;^,  who 
expressed  some  surprise,  not  altogether  unmixed,  I 
believe,  with  an  emotion  of  envy ;  for,  though  she 
could  have  no  objection  to  an  alliance  at  once  so 
honourable  and  advantageous,  she  hesitated  in 
^ving  her  consent  on  pretence  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  parties :  at  leng^  however, 
she  acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  having  consulted 
-with  Captain  Lismahaga 

Mr.  Dennison  took  care  to  be  in  tbe  waj  when 
his  son  arrived  at  the  gate,  and  wkboat  givmg  him 
time  or  opportunity  to  make  any  inquiry  about  tibe 
strangers,  brought  him  up  stairs  to  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  and  his  ftmiiy.  The  first  person*  he 
saw  when  be  entered  the  room,  was  liddy,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  her  preparation,  stood  trembling 
in  tbe  utmost  eonfutton.  At  sight  of  this  ojbject, 
he  waa  fixed  motionless  to  the  floor,  and,  gaxing  at 
her  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  astonishment,  ex- 
claimed, ** Sacred  heaven!  what  is  this  I — ^ha! — 

wherefore "    Here  his  speech  failing,  he  stood 

stnuning  bis  eyes,  in  the  most  emphatic  silence. 
''  George,"  sud  bis  father,  "  this  is  my  friend  Mr. 
LJoyd."  Boused  at  this  intimation,  be  turned  and 
received  my  Mlute,  when  I  said,  **  Toung  gentle- 
man, if  yon  had  trusted  me  with  your  secret  at 
our  last  meeting,  we  should  have  parted  upon 
better  terms."  Befbre  he  could  make  any  answer, 
Jerry  came  round  and  stood  before  him  with  open 
arms.  At  first,  be  started  and  changed  colour; 
but,  after  a  short  pause,  he  rushed  into  his  em- 
brace, and  they  bugged  one  another  as  if  theybad 
been  intimate  friends  from  their  in£uicy.  Then 
be  paid  bis  respects  to  Mrs.  Tsbitha,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Liddy,  "Is  it  possible,**  cried  be,  *'that 
my  seDses  do  not  play  me  frlse !  that  I  see  Miss 
Melford  under  my  Other's  roof!  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  her  without  giving  offence ! 
and  that  her  relations  have  honoured  me  with 
their  countenance  and  protectifm?''  Liddy  blushed, 
and  trembled,  and  fUtered  -.r^**  To  be  sure,  sir,"  said 
she,  **  it  is  a  v^  surprising  circumstance — a  great 
—a  providential-— I  really  know  not  what  I  say,  but 
J  beg  yoQ^  think  I  have  said  wbat*s  agreeable." 


Mr8.Dennison  interposing,  said,  '^Oom^xM^  your- 
selves, my  dear  children ;  your  mutual  bi^piness 
shall  be  our  peculiar  care."  Tbe  son  g<nng  up  to 
his  mother,  kissed  one  band ;  my  niece  bathed  the 
other  with  her  tears ;  and  the  good  old  ladv  pressed 
them  both  in  their  turns  to  her  breast  The  lovers 
were  too  much  affected  to  get  rid  of  their  embar- 
rassment for  one  day;  but  the  acene  was  much 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  Jack  Wilson,  who 
brought,  as  usual,  some  game  of  his  own  killing. 
His  honest  countenance  was  a  good  letter  of  re- 
commendation. I  received  him  uke  a  dear  friend 
after  a  long  separation;  and  I  could  not  help 
wondering  to  see  him  shake  Jerry  by  the  band  as 
an  old  acquaintance.  They  had,  indeed,  been  ac- 
quainted some  days,  in  consequence  of  a  diverting 
incident,  which  I  shall  explain  at  meeting.  That 
same  night  a  consultation  was  held  upon  tbe  con 
cems  of  the  lovers,  when  the  match  was  formally 
agreed  to,  and  all  the  marriage  articles  were  set- 
tkd  without  tbe  least  dispute.  My  nephew  and  I 
promised  to  make  Liddy's  fortune  five  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Dennison  declared,  be  would  make 
ov^  one  half  of  his  estate  immediately  to  his  son, 
and  that  his  daughter-in-law  should  be  secured  in 
a  jointure  of  four  hundred.  Tabby  proposed,  that 
considering  their  youth,  they  sbocdd  undergo  one 
vear  at  leMt  of  probation,  before  tbe  indissoluble 
knot  should  be  tied;  but  the  young  gentleman 
being  very  impatient  and  importunate,  and  tbe 
scheme  implying  that  tbe  young  couple  should  live 
in  the  bouse  under  the  wings  of  his  parents,  we 
resolved  to  make  them  happy  without  farther 
delay. 

As  the  law  reauires  that  the  parties  sLould  be 
some  weeks  resiaent  in  the  parish,  we  shall  stay 
here  till  Uie  ceremony  is  penonned.  BIr.  Lisma- 
hago  requests  that  be  may  take  the  benefit  of  the 
same  occasion ;  so  that  next  Sunday  tbe  banns  will 
be  published  for  all  torn  together.  I  doubt  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pass  my  Christmas  with  you  at 
Brsmbleton-balL  indeed,  I  am  so  agreeabl^j^  situ- 
ated in  this  place,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  shiit  my 
quarters ;  and  I  foresee,  that  when  the  day  of  sepa- 
ration comes,  there  will  be  abundance  of  sorrow  on 
all  sides.  In  tbe  meantime,  we  must  make  tbe 
most  of  those  blessings  which  Heaven  bestows. 
Considering  bow  you  are  tethered  by  your  pro- 
fession, I  cannot  ho^  to  see  you  so  fhr  from  home, 
yet  the  distance  does  not  exceed  a  summer  day's 
journey,  and  Charies  Dennison,  who  desires  to  be 
remembered  to  yon,  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  bis 
old  compotator ;  but  as  I  am  now  stationary,  I  ex- 
pect regular  answers  to  the  epistles  of^ 

Tours  invariably, 
October  11.  M ATT.  BRAMBLE. 


To  Sib  Watun  Pbilupb,  Bart  ai  Oxmu 

Deab  Wat,— Everv  day  is  now  bi^  with  inci- 
dent and  discovery.  Young  Mr.  Dennison  proves 
to  be  no  other  than  that  identical  person  whom  I 
have  execrated  so  long  under  the  name  of  Wilson. 
He  had  eloped  from  college  at  Cambridf^e,  to  avoid 
a  match  that  he  detested,  and  acted  m  different 
parts  of  tbe  country  as  a  stroller,  until  tbe  lady  in 

auestion  made  choice  of  a  husband  for  herself; 
ien  he  returned  to  his  &ther,  and  disclosed  bis 
passion  for  Liddy,  which  met  with  tbe  approbation 
of  bis  parents,  Uiougb  the  fritber  little  imagined 
that  Mr.  Bramble  was  bis  old  companion  Matthew 
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Lloyd.  The  yoang  gentlexnan  being  empowered 
to  make  honourable  proposals  to  my  uncle  and  me, 
had  been  in  search  of  us  all  orer  England  without 
effect ;  and  he  it  was  whom  I  had  seen  pass  on 
horseback  by  the  window  of  the  inn,  where  I  stood 
with  my  sister,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  we  were 
in  the  house.  As  for  the  real  Mr.  Wilson,  whom 
I  called  forth  to  combat,  by  mistake,  he  is  the 
neighbour  and  intimate  triend  of  old  Mr.  Denni- 
son,  and  this  connexion  had  suggested  to  the  son 
the  idea  of  taking  that  name  while  he  remained  in 
obscurity. 

Tou  may  easily  conceiye  what  pleasure  I  must 
hare  felt  on  discovering  that  the  honour  of  our 
family  was  in  no  danger  from  the  conduct  of  a 
sister  whom  I  love  with  uncommon  affection ;  that, 
instead  of  debasing  her  sentiments  and  views  to  a 
wretched  stroller,  she  had  really  captivated  the 
heart  of  a  gentleman,  her  equal  in  rank,  and 
superior  in  fortune;  and  that,  as  his  parents  ap- 
proved of  his  attachment,  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
acquiring  a  brother-in-law  so  worthy  of  my  fHend- 
ship  and  esteem.  George  Dennison  is,  without  all 
question,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young 
fellows  in  England.  His  person  is  at  once  elegant 
and  nianlhr,  and  his  understanding  hiphlv  culti- 
vated. Though  his  spirit  is  lofty,  his  heart  is 
kind ;  and  his  manner  so  engaging,  as  to  command 
veneration  and  love,  even  from  malice  and  in- 
difference. When  I  weigh  my  own  character  with 
his,  I  am  ashamed  to  find  myself  so  light  in  the 
baUnce;  but  the  comparison  excites  no  envy — I 
propose  him  as  a  model  for  imitation — I  have 
endeavoured  to  recommend  nnrself  to  his  friend- 
ship, and  hope  I  have  already  K»und  a  place  in  his 
affection.  I  am,  however,  mortified  to  reflect  what 
flagrant  injustice  we  every  day  commit,  and  what 
absurd  judgment  we  form,  in  viewing  objects 
through  the  fiidsifying  medium  of  pr<ji:&oe  and 
passion.  Had  you  asked  me  a  few  days  ago  the 
picture  of  Wilson  the  player,  I  should  have  drawn 
a  portrait  very  unlike  the  real  person  and  character 
of  Greorge  Dennison.  Without  all  doubt,  the 
greatest  advanta^  acquired  in  travelling  and  pe- 
rusing mankind  m  the  original,  is  that  of  dispellmg 
those  shameful  clouds  that  darken  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  preventing  it  from  judging  with  candour 
and  precision. 

The  real  Wilson  is  a  great  original,  and  the  best 
tempered  companionable  man  I  ever  knew.  I 
Question  if  ever  he  was  angij  or  low-spirited  in  his 
life.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  letters;  but  he 
is  an  adept  in  every  thing  else  that  can  be  either 
useful  or  entertaining.  Among  other  qualifications, 
he  is  a  complete  sportsman,  and  counted  the  best 
shot  in  the  county.  He  and  Dennison,  and  Lis- 
mahago  and  I,  attended  by  Clinker,  went  a  shoot- 
ing yesterday,  and  made  great  havoc  among  the 
partridges.  To-morrow  we  shall  take  the  field 
agunst  the  woodcocks  and  snipes.  In  the  evening 
we  dance  and  sing,  or  play  at  commerce,  loo,  and 
quadrille. 

Mr.  Denmson  is  an  elegant  poet,  and  has  written 
some  detached  pieces  on  the  subject  of  his  passion 
for  Liddv,  which  must  be  very  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  young  woman.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of 
the  greatest  theatrical  geniuses  that  ever  appeared. 
He  sometimes  entertains  us  with  reciting  nvourite 
speech^  from  our  best  plays.  We  are  resolved  to 
convert  the  great  hall  into  a  theatre,  and  ^t  up 
the  Beaux  Siratagem  without  delay.    I  think  I 


shall  make  no  contemptible  figure  in  the  ehanem 
of  Scrub';  and  Lismahago  wul  be  very  great  in 
Certain  Gibbet  Wilson  undertakes  to  entertab 
the  country  people  with  Harlequin  Skdetom^  for 
which  he  has  got  a  jacket  ready  painted  with  hU 
own  hand. 

Our  society  is  really  enchanting.  Even  the 
severity  of  Lismahago  relaxes,  and  the  vinegar  of 
Mrs.  Tabby  is  remarkably  dulcified  ever  since  it 
was  agreed  that  she  should  take  the  preoedeDcy  of 
her  mece  in  being  first  noosed.  Por,  ^on  most 
know,  the  day  is  fixed  for  Liddy's  marriage ;  ind 
the  banns  for  both  couples  have  been  already  once 
published  in  the  parish  church.  The  captaia 
earnestly  be^wed  that  one  trouble  might  serve  for 
all,  and  Tabitha  assented  with  a  vile  affectation  of 
reluctance.  Her  inamorata,  who  came  hither  Terr 
slenderly  eqjuipped,  has  sent  for  his  baggage  to 
London,  which,  in  all  probabili^,  will  not  arrive 
in  time  for  the  wedding ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  coo- 
sequence,  as  every  thing  is  to  be  transacted  vitk 
the  utmost  privacy.  Meanwhile,  directions  are 
given  for  making  out  the  contracts  of  marriage, 
which  are  very  favourable  for  both  females.  liddy 
will  be  secured  in  a  good  jointure ;  and  her  asst 
will  remain  mistress  of  her  own  fortune,  exeepc 
one  half  of  the  interest,  which  her  husband  shall 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  for  his  natural  lile.  I  think 
this  is  as  little  in  conscience  as  can  be  done  lor  a 
man  who  yokes  with  such  a  partner  for  life. 

These  expectants  seem  to  be  so  happy,  that  if 
Mr.  Dennison  had  an  agreeable  dan^ter,  I  be- 
lieve I  shonld  be  for  making  the  third  coupk  ia 
this  country  dance.  The  humour  seems  to  be  is- 
feetious ;  for  Clinker,  alias  Lloyd,  haa  a  month's 
mind  to  play  the  fool  in  the  same  fishioD  with 
Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins.  He  has  even  soiaided  ate 
on  the  sulrject  i  but  I  have  given  him  no  eneoange- 
ment  to  prosecute  this  seheme.  I  told  him  I 
thought  he  might  do  better,  as  there  was  no  en- 
gagement nor  promise  subsisting;  that  I  did  sot 
know  what  designs  my  uncle  might  have  formed 
for  his  advantage;  but  I  was  of  oinnion,  that  be 
should  not  at  present  run  the  risk  of  disofaligisg 
him  by  any  premature  application  of  this  natore. 
Honest  Humphry  protested,  he  would  suffer  death 
sooner  than  say  or  do  any  thing  that  should  give 
offence  to  the  squire;  but  he  owned  he  had  a 
kindness  for  the  young  woman,  and  had  reason  to 
think  she  looked  upon  him  with  a  favourable  eye; 
that  he  considered  this  mutual  manifestation  of 
good  will  as  an  engagement  understood,  which 
ought  to  be  binding  to  3ie  conscience  of  an  booe^t 
man ;  and  he  hop^  the  squire  and  I  would  be  d 
the  same  opinion,  when  we  should  be  at  leisoie  to 
bestow  an^  tiiought  about  the  matter.  I  believe  be 
is  in  the  right ;  and  we  shall  find  time  to  take  his 
case  into  consideration.  Tou  see  we  are  fibied  for 
some  weeks  at  least ;  and  as  you  have  had  a  long 
respite,  I  hope  you  will  begin  immediately  to  dis- 
chiurge  the  arrears  due  to  your  affectionate 

October  14.  J.  M£LFORD. 

To  Miss  LJErrriA  Wnxis,  at  Ghmeeaier, 

Mt  deab  dear  Lettt, — ^Never  did  I  sit  down 
to  write  in  such  agitation  as  I  now  fSeeL  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  we  have  met  with  a  number 
of  incidents  so  wonderful  and  interesting,  that  all 
my  ideas  are  thrown  into  confusion  and  perj^exity 
You  must  not  expect  either  method  or  coliereDee 
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in  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  my  dearest  Willis. 
&tDC«  my  last,  the  aspect  of  alfairs  is  totally 
changed  1 — and  so  changed !  but  I  vould  fain  give 
you  a  regular  detail.  In  passing  a  riyer,  about 
eight  days  ago,  our  coach  was  overturned,  and 
lome  %J[  us  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  My  uncle 
had  well  nigh  periled.  O  Heayen,  I  cannot  re- 
flect upon  that  circumstance  without  horror.  I 
should  have  lost  my  best  friend,  my  father  and 
protector,  but  for  the  resolution  and  activity  of  hjs 
servant  Humphry  Clinker,  whom  Providence  really 
seems  to  have  placed  near  him  for  the  necessity  of 
this  occasion.  I  would  not  be  thought  snpersti- 
tioos ;  but  surely  he  acted  from  a  stronger  impulse 
than  common  fidelity.  Was  it  not  the  voice  of 
nature  that  loudly  ciidled  upon  him  to  save  the 
life  of  his  own  father? — for,  O  Letty,  it  was  dis- 
eovered  that  Humphry  Clinker  was  my  uncle's 
natural  son. 

.  Almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  gentleman,  who 
came  to  offer  us  his  assistance,  and  invite  us  to  his 
hoase,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Bramble.  His  name  is  Mr.  Dennison,  one  of  the 
worthiest  men  living,  and  his  lady  is  a  perfect  saint 
upon  eurth.  They  have  an  only  son ;  who  do  j<m 
think  is  this  only  son?  O  Letty!  O  gracious 
Heaven !  how  my  heart  palpitates,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  this  only  son  of  Mr.  Dennison,  is  that  very 
identical  youth,  who,  under  the  name  of  Wilson, 
has  made  such  ravage  in  my  heart  I  Tes,  my  dear 
friend  1  Wilson  and  I  are  now  lodged  in  the  same 
house,  and  converse  together  freely.  His  father 
approves  of  his  sentiments  in  my  favour;  his 
m^er  loves  me  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent ; 
mj  uncle,  mv  aunt,  and  my  brother,  no  longer  op- 
poee  my  indmations ;  on  me  contrary,  they  have 
agreed  to  make  us  happy  without  dehiy,  and,  in 
thKe  weeks  or  a  month,  if  no  unforeseen  accident 
intervenes,  your  friend  Lydia  Melford,  will  have 
changed  her  name  and  condition.  I  say,  if  no 
acci&U  intervenes^  because  such  a  torrent  of  success 
makes  me  tremble !  I  wish  there  may  not  be 
something  treacherous  in  this  sudden  reconciliation 
of  fortune ;  I  have  no  merit,  I  have  no  title  to  such 
felicity  1  Far  from  enjoying  the  prospect  that  lies 
before  me,  my  mind  is  harassed  with  a  continued 
tumult,  made  up  of  hopes  and  wishes,  doubts  and 
apprehensions.  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and 
my  spirits  are  in  perpetual  flutter.  I  more  than 
ever  feel  that  vacancy  in  my  heart,  which  your 
presence  alone  can  filL  The  mind,  in  every  dis- 
quiet, seeks  to  repose  itself  on  the  bosom  of  a 
friend ;  and  this  is  such  a  trial  as  I  really  know  not 
how  to  support  without  your  company  and  counsel ; 
1  must  therefore,  dear  Letty,  put  your  friendship  to 
the  test.  I  must  beg  you  will  come  and  do  the 
last  offices  of  maidenhood  to  your  companion  Lydia 
Melford. 

This  letter  goes  enclosed  in  one  to  our  worthy 
governess,  from  Mrs.  Dennison,  entreating  her  to 
interpose  with  your  mamma,  that  you  may  be  al- 
lowed to  favour  us  with  your  company  on  this 
occasion ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  no  material  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  our  request  The  distance 
from  hence  to  Gloucester  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  miles,  and  the  roads  are  good.  Mr. 
Clinker,  alias  Lloyd,  shall  be  sent  over  to  attend 
your  motions.  If  you  step  into  the  post-chaise, 
with  your  maid  Betty  Barker,  at  seven  in  the  mom- 
uigf  you  will  arrive  by  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
hidf-way  house,  where  there  is  good  accommodation. 


There  you  shall  be  met  by  my  brother  and  myself 
who  will  neztduy  conduct  you  to  this  place,  where 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  yourself  perfectly  at  your 
ease  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  society.  Dear 
Letty,  I  will  take  no  refusal;  if  you  have  any 
friendship,  any  humanity,  you  will  come.  I  desire 
that  immediate  application  may  be  made  to  your 
mamma,  and  that  the  moment  her  permission  is 
obtained,  you  will  apprize  your  ever  faithful, 
Oct.  14.  LYDIA  MJvLFORD. 

To  MbS.  Jebmtn,  at  her  house  in  Gloucester, 
DxAR  Madam, — Though  I  am  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  favoured  with  an  answer  to  the  letter  with 
which  I  troubled  you  in  the  spring,  I  still  flatter 
myself  that  you  retain  some  regard  for  me  and  my 
concerns.  I  am  sure  the  care  and  tenderness  with 
which  I  was  treated,  under  your  roof  and  tuition, 
demand  the  warmest  returns  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection on  my  part,  and  these  sentiments,  I  hope,  I 
shall  cherish  to  my  dying  day.  At  present  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  happy 
issue  of  that  indiscretion  by  which  I  incurred  ^our 
displeasure  1  Ah  I  Madam,  the  slighted  Wilson 
is  metamorphosed  into  George  Dennison,  onl^ 
son  and  heir  of  a  gentleman,  whose  character  is 
second  to  none  in  England,  as  you  may  understand 
upon  inquiry.  My  guardians,  my  brother,  and  I, 
are  now  in  his  house,  and  an  immediate  union  of 
the  two  young  families  is  to  take  place  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  youn^  gentleman  and  your  poor  Lydia 
Melford.  Tou  will  easily  conceive  how  embarrass- 
ing this  situation  most  be  to  a  young  unexperienced 
creature  like  me,  of  weak  nerves  and  strong  ap- 
prehensions, and  how  much  the  presence  of  a  ftiend 
and  confidant  would  encourage  and  support  me  on 
this  occasion.  You  know  that,  of  all  the  young 
ladies.  Miss  Willis  was  she  that  possessed  the 
greatest  share  of  my  confidence  and  affection,  and, 
therefore,  I  fervently  wish  to  have  toe  happiness 
of  her  company  at  this  interesting  crisis. 

Mrs.  Dennison,  who  is  the  object  of  universal 
love  and  esteem,  has,  at  my  request,  written  to  you 
on  this  subject,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  reinforce  her 
solicitation.  My  dear  Mrs.  Jermyn!  my  ever 
honoured  governess  I  let  me  conjure  you  by  that 
fondness  which  once  distinguished  your  fa- 
vourite Liddy!  by  that  benevolence  of  heart, 
which  disposes  you  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
your  fellow  creatures  in  general  1  lend  a  favour- 
able ear  to  my  petition,  and  use  your  influence 
with  Letty's  mamma,  that  my  most  earnest  desire 
may  be  gratified.  Should  I  be  indulged  in  this 
parti.:ular,  I  will  engage  to  return  her  safe,  and 
even  to  accompany  her  to  Gloucester,  where,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  present  to  you,  under 
another  name,  dear  Madam,  your  most  affectionate 

humble  servant,  and  i>enitent, 

LYDIA  MELFORD. 

To  Mas.  Mart  Jones,  at  BrambUUm-haJL 

O  Mart  JoxesI  Mart  Jones  I— I  have  met 
with  so  many  axidents,  surprisals,  and  terrifications, 
that  I  am  in  a  perfect  fanti^  and  believe  I  shall 
never  be  my  own  self  agam.  Last  week  I  was 
dragged  out  of  a  river  like  a  drowned  rat,  and  lost 
a  bran  new  nightcap,  with  a  sulfur  stay-hook,  that 
cost  me  a  good  half  a  crown,  and  an  odd  shoe  of 
green  gallow-monkey,  besides  wetting  my  clothes, 
and  taring  my  smuck,  and  an  ugly  gash  made  in 
the  back  part  of  my  thy,  by  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
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To  be  fare,  Mr.  Clinker  tuck  me  out  of  the  coz, 
but  he  left  me  on  my  back  in  the  water,  to  go  to 
the  acquire,  and  I  mon^t  haye  had  a  wa^  gnve, 
if  a  miliar  had  not  brought  me  to  the  dry  land.  But 
O !  what  choppings  and  changes,  girL  Hie  player 
man  that  came  ^ter  Miss  Liddy,  and  frighten^ 
me  with  a  beard  at  Bristol  Well,  is  now  matthew- 
mnrphy'd  into  a  fine  young  gentleman,  son  and 
hare  of  Squire  Dollison.  We  are  all  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  all  parties  have  a^eed  to  the 
match,  and  in  a  fortnite  the  surrymony  will  be 
performed. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  wedding  we  are  to  have, 
Mistriss  is  resolved  to  have  the  same  frolick,  in  the 
naam  of  God  I  Last  Sunday  in  the  parish  crutch, 
if  my  own  ars  may  be  trusted,  the  clerk  called  the 
banes  of  marridge  betwixt  Opaniah  Lashraeheygo 
and  Tapitba  Bramble,  spinster ;  he  mought  as  well 
have  called  her  inkle-weayer,  for  she  never  spun  an 
hank  of  yam  in  her  life.  Young  Squire  Dollison 
and  Miss  Liddy  make  the  second  kipple,  and  there 
might  have  been  a  turd,  but  times  are  changed  with 
Mr.  Clinker.  O  Molly!  what  do'st  think?  Mr. 
Clinker  is  found  to  be  a  pye-blow  of  our  own 
squire,  and  his  right  naam  is  Mr.  Mattew  Loyd, 
(thof  Ood  he  nose  how  that  can  be,)  and  he  is  now 
out  of  livery,  and  wares  ruffles ;  but  I  new  him 
when  he  was  out  at  elbows,  and  had  not  a  rag  to 
kiver  his  pistereroes,  so  he  need  not  hold  his  head  so 
high.  He  is  for  sartin  very  umble  and  compleasant, 
and  purtests  as  how  he  has  the  same  regard  as 
before,  but  that  he  is  no  longer  his  own  master,  and 
cannot  portend  to  marry  without  the  squire's  con- 
sent ;  he  says  we  must  wait  with  patience,  and  trust 
to  Providence,  and  such  nonsense.  But  if  so  be  as 
how  his  regurd  be  the  same,  why  stand  shilly  shally? 
Why  not  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  speak  to 
the  squire  without  loss  of  time  ?  What  suljection 
can  the  squire  make  to  our  coming  together? 
Thof  my  father  wan't  a  gentleman,  my  mother  was 
an  honest  woman.  I  did*nt  come  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  blanket,  girL  My  parents  were  married 
according  to  the  rights  of  holy  mother  crutch,  in  the 
face  of  men  and  angels.    Mark  that,  Mary  Jones. 

Mr.  Clinker,  (Loyd  I  would  say,)  had  best  look 
to  his  tackle.  There  be  other  chaps  in  the  market, 
as  the  saying  is.  What  would  he  say  if  I  should 
except  the  soot  and  sarvice  of  the  young  squire's 
valley  ?  Mr.  Machappy  is  a  gentleman  '^m,  and 
has  been  abroad  in  the  wars.  He  has  a  world  of 
buck  learning,  and  speaks  French,  and  Ditch,  and 
Scotch,  and  all  manner  of  outlandish  lingos ;  to  be 
sure  he's  a  little  the  worse  for  the  ware,  and  is 
much  ^ven  to  drink,  but  then  he's  good-tempered 
in  his  liquor,  and  a  prudent  woman  mought  wind 
him  about  her  finger.  But  I  have  no  Noughts  of 
him,  I'll  assure  you,  I  scorn  for  to  do,  or  to  say,  or 
to  think  anything  that  mought  ^ve  umbreech  to 
Mr.  Loyd,  without  furder  occasion.  But  then  I 
have  such  vapours,  Molly ;  I  sit  and  cry  by  myself, 
and  take  ass  of  etida,  and  smill  to  burnt  fathers 
and  kindal-snuffs ;  and  I  pray  constantly  for  grease, 
that  I  may  have  a  glimpse  of  the  new  light,  to 
show  me  the  way  through  this  wretched  veil  of 
tares.  And  yet  I  want  for  nothing  in  this  family 
of  love,  where  every  sole  is  so  kind  imd  so  courteous, 
that  wan  would  think  they  are  so  many  saints  in 
haven.  Dear  Molly,  I  recommend  myself  to  your 
prayers,  being,  with  my  sarvice  to  Saul, 

Your  ever  loving  and  discounselled  friend, 

Oct.  14.  WIN  JENKINS. 
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DxAm  Dick, — ^You  eannot  imagine  what  pleMm 
I  have  in  seeing  your  hand-writing,  after  such  t 
long  cessation  on  your  side  of  onr  oorrespondeaee; 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  often  seen  your  faaad- 
writinf^  with  disgust — ^I  mean  when  it  appeared  is 
abbreviations  of  apothecary's  Latin.  I  like  your 
hint  of  making  interest  for  the  revernoa  of  the 
collector's  plaM  for  Tiismahago^  who  is  mock 
pleased  with  the  scheme,  and  presents  you  with  hit 
compliments  and  best  thanks  for  thinking  so  kindly 
of  his  concerns.  The'man  seems  to  mend  upoo 
further  acquaintance.  That  harsh  resenre,  vhick 
formed  a  disagreeable  husk  about  his  chaneter, 
beffins  to  peel  off  in  the  course  of  oor  eommnni- 
cation.  I  have  ^eat  hopes  that  he  and  Tabby  viU 
be  as  happily  paired  as  any  two  draught  aninuJs  ia 
the  kinfijkom ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  be 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  little  aocietj, 
in  the  article  of  eonveraation  by  the  fixeade  is 
winter. 

Your  objection  to  my  passing  this  season  of  the 
year  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  would  have 
more  weight  if  I  did  not  find  myself  perfectly  at  my 
ease  where  I  am ;  and  my  health  so  much  improved, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  bid  defiance  to  goat  and 
rheumatism.  I  begin  to  think  I  have  put  myself 
on  the  superannui^Bd  list  too  soon,  and  abamdly 
sought  for  health  in  the  retreats  of  lazineaa.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  all  valetudinarians  are  too  sedentary, 
too  regular,  and  too  cautions.  We  should  lome- 
times  increase  the  motion  of  the  machine^  to  ndof 
the  wheda  of  life;  and  now  and  then  take  a  plonge 
amidst  the  waves  of  excesi^  in  nder  to  case-baideo 
the  constitution.  I  have  even  found  a  change  of 
company  as  necesaary  as  a  change  of  air,  to  proooote 
a  vigorous  circulation  of  the  spirits,  which  is  the 
very  essence  and  criterion  of  good  health. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  been  perfonning  the  dodo 
of  friendship,  that  reqmred  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
fh>m  which  I  hope  to  derive  some  benefit  UDde^ 
standing,  by  the  greatest  accident  in  the  ▼arid, 
that  Mr.  Baynard's  wifSe  was  dangerously  ill  of  a 
pleuritic  fever,  I  borrowed  Dennison's  post-diaiie, 
and  went  across  the  country  to  his  habitatioD, 
attended  only  by  Llc^  (quondam  Clinker)  oa 
horseback.  As  the  distance  b  not  above  thirtj 
miles,  I  arrived  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  loi 
meeting  the  physician  at  the  door,  was  infonned 
that  his  patient  had  just  expired.  I  was  instantly 
seixed  with  a  violent  emotion ;  but  it  was  not  gneC 
The  fkmily  being  in  confusion,  I  ran  up  stain  into 
the  chamber,  where,  indeed,  they  were  all  asaembied. 
The  aunt  stood  wringing  her  hands  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction  of  sorrow,  but  my  friend  acted  all  the 
extravaganciea  of  afiliction.  He  held  the  body  ia 
his  arms,  and  poured  forth  such  a  lamentatioa, 
that  one  would  have  thought  he  had  hist  the  most 
amiable  consort,  and  valoable  companion  apoo 
earth. 

AfTection  may  certainly  exist  independent  d 
esteem ;  nay,  the  same  object  may  be  k>Tdy  in  one 
respect  and  detestable  in  another.  The  mind  has  a 
surprising  fitculty  of  accommodating,  and  etea 
attaching  itself  in  such  a  manner,  by  ^t  of  otf* 
to  things  that  are  in  ^eir  own  natore  disagreeable^ 
and  even  pernicious,  that  it  cannot  bear  to  be 
delivered  from  them  withoot  relnctanee  and  regi^ 
Baynard  was  so  absorbed  in  his  dcdiriom,  ^^ 
did  not  perceive  mc  when  I  entered,  and  dennd 
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one  of  the  women  to  eondact  tbe  aunt  into  her 
<nrn  cbamher.  At  the  same  time,  I  begged  the 
tutor  to  withdraw  the  hoy,  who  itood  gapmg  in  a 
comer,  Tery  little  affected  with  the  diatreaa  of  the 
acene.  Theae  steps  being  taken,  I  waited  till  the 
firat  violence  of  my  friend's  transport  was  abated, 
then  disengaged  hun  gently  from  the  melancholy 
ob}«*ct,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  another 
apartment ;  though  he  struggled  so  hard,  that  I  waa 
obliged  to  hare  fecoorse  to  the  assistance  of  his 
Talet-de-chambie.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he 
recollected  himseU^  and  folding  me  in  his  arms, 
**  Thia,"  cried  he,  "  is  a  friendly  office,  indeed  I  I 
know  not  how  ycu  came  hither,  bat  I  think  Heaven 
sent  you  to  prevent  my  going  distracted.  O  Mat- 
thew I  I  have  lost  my  dear  Harriet ! — my  poor, 
gentle,  tender  creature,  that  loved  me  with  such 
warmdk  and  parity  of  affection — ^my  constant  com- 
panion of  twenty  years !— She's  gone— she's  gone 
for  ever!  Heaven  and  earth,  where  is  she? — 
IXeath  shall  not  part  us  I" 

So  saying,  he  started  up,  and  could  hardly  be 
withheld  from  returning  to  the  scene  we  had 
quitted.  Yoa  will  perceive  it  would  have  been 
very  absurd  for  me  to  argue  with  a  man  that  talked 
so  madly.  On  all  such  occasions,  the  first  torrent 
of  passion  must  be  allowed  to  subside  gradually. 
I  endeavoured  to  beguile  hia  attention  by  start- 
ing little  hints,  and  insinuating  other  olgects  of 
discourse  imperceptibly;  and  being  exceedingly 
pleased  in  my  own  mmd  at  this  event,  I  exeited 
myself  with  such  an  extraordinary  flow  of  spirits 
as  was  attended  with  success.  In  a  few  hours,  he 
was  calm  enough  to  hear  reason,  and  even  to  own 
that  Heaven  could  not  have  interposed  more 
effectually  to  rescue  him  from  disgrace  and  ruin. 
That  he  might  not,  however,  relapse  into  weak- 
nesses for  want  of  company,  I  passed  the  night  in 
his  chamber,  in  a  little  tent-bed  brought  thither  on 
purpose;  and  well  it  was  that  I  took  this  pre- 
caution, for  he  started  up  in  bed  several  times,  and 
woald  have  played  the  fool,  if  I  had  not  been 
presenL 

Next  day  he  was  in  a  condition  to  talk  of  business, 
sod  vested  me  with  Aill  authority  over  his  house- 
hold, which  I  began  to  exercise  without  loss  of 
tinae,  though  not  before  he  knew  and  approved  of 
the  scheme  I  had  projected  for  his  adrantaffe.  He 
would  have  quitted  the  house  immediatdy;  but 
this  retreat  I  opposed.  Far  from  encouraging  a 
temporary  disgust,  which  might  degenerate  into  an 
babitual  aversion,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  attach 
liim  more  than  ever  to  his  household  gods.  I  gave 
lirections  for  the  Ameral  to  be  as  private  as  was 
ironststent  with  decency ;  I  wrote  to  London  that  an 
nventory  and  estimate  might  be  made  of  the 
^amiture  and  effects  in  his  town  house,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  landlord,  that  BIr.  Baynard  should 
{ult  the  premises  at  I^idy-day ;  I  set  a  person  at 
irork  to  take  an  account  of  every  thing  in  the 
rountry-house,  including  hones,  carriages,  and 
larness;  I  settled  the  young  gentleman  at  a 
>oardiog-school,  kept  by  a  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
K>urhood,  and  thither  he  went  without  reluctance, 
IS  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be  troubled  no 
nore  with  his  tutor,  whom  we  dismissed.  The 
lant  continued  very  sullen,  and  never  appeared  at 
able,  though  Mr.  Baynard  paid  his  respects  to  her 
rvery  day  in  her  own  chamber;  there  also  she 
leld  conferences  with  the  wuting  women  and 
iCher  ■emmts  of  the  fiunily :  but  tbe  moment  her 


niece  was  interred,  she  went  away  in  a  post-cliaise 

Erepared  for  that  purpose.  She  did  not  leave  the 
ouse,  however,  without  giving  Mr.  Baynard  to 
understand,  that  the  wardrobe  cSf  her  niece  was  the 
perquisite  of  her  woman ;  accordingly,  that  worth- 
less drab  received  all  the  clothes,  laras,  and  linen  of 
her  deceased  mistress,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  at  a  moderate  computation. 

The  next  step  I  took  was  to  disband  that  legion 
of  supernumerary  domestics,  who  had  preyed  so 
long  upon  the  viuls  of  m^  friend ;  a  parcel  of  idle 
drones  so  intolerably  insolent,  that  they  even 
treated  their  own  master  with  the  most  confemp- 
tuous  neglect  They  had  been  generally  hired  by 
his  wife,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  her 
woman,  and  these  were  the  only  patrons  to  whom 
they  paid  the  least  deference.  I  had  therefore  un- 
common satisfkction  in  clearing  the  house  of  those 
vermin.  The  woman  of  the  deceased,  and  a 
chambennaid,  a  valet'de-chambre,  a  butler,  aFrench 
cook,  a  master  gardener,  two  footmen,  and  a  coach- 
man, I  paid  off,  and  turned  out  of  the  house  im- 
mediately, paying  to  each  a  month's  wages  in  lieu 
of  warning.  Those  whom  I  retained  consisted  of 
a  female  cook,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the 
Frenchman,  a  housemaid,  an  old  lackey,  a  postilion, 
and  under-gardener.  Thus  I  removed  at  once  a 
huge  mountain  of  expense  and  care  from  the 
shoulden  of  my  friend,  who  coidd  hardly  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  when  he  found 
himself  so  suddenly  and  so  effectually  relieved. 
His  heart,  however,  was  still  subject  to  vibrations 
of  tenderness,  which  returned  at  certain  intervals, 
extorting  sighs  and  tears,  and  exclamations  of  grief 
and  impatience ;  but  these  fits  grew  every  day  less 
violent  and  less  frequent,  till  at  length  his  reason 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  infirmities  of 
his  nature. 

Upon  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  I  find  his  debts  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  for  eighteen  thousand  pounds  of  which 
sum  his  estate  is  mortgaged ;  and  as  he  pays  five 
per  cent  interest,  and  some  of  his  fiirms  are  unoc- 
cupied, he  does  not  receive  above  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  clear  from  his  lands,  over  and  above 
the  interest  of  his  wife's  fortune,  which  produced 
ei^ht  hundred  pounds  annuallv.  For  lightening 
this  heary  burden,  I  devised  the  following  expe- 
dient His  wife's  jewels,  together  with  his  super 
fluous  plate  and  furniture  in  both  houses,  his  horses 
and  carriages,  which  are  already  advertised  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  will,  according  to  the  estimate,  prrv. 
duoe  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  in  ready 
money,  with  which  the  debt  will  be  immediately 
reduced  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  I  have 
undertaJLcn  to  find  him  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
four  per  cent  b^  which  means  he  will  save  one 
hundred  a-year  m  the  article  of  interest,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  be  able  to  borrow  the  other  eight 
thousand  on  the  same  terms.  According  to  his 
own  scheme  of  a  country  life,  he  says  he  can  live 
comfortably  for  three  hundred  pounds  a-year ;  but, 
as  he  has  a  son  to  educate,  we  will  allow  him  five 
hundred ;  then  there  will  be  an  accumulating  fund 
of  seven  hundred  a-year,  principal  and  interest,  to 
pay  off  the  encumbrance ;  and,  I  think,  we  may 
modestly  add  three  hundred  on  the  presumption  of 
new-leasing  and  improving  the  vacant  ftrms ;  so 
Uiat,  m  a  couple  of  years,  1  suppose  there  will  be 
above  a  thousand  a-year  appropriated  to  Uqiiidate 
a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand* 
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We  forthwith  began  to  cmbs  and  set  apart  the 
articles  designed  for  sale,  under  the  direction  of  an 
upholder  from  London;  and,  that  nobody  in  the 
house  might  be  idle,  commenced  our  reformation 
without  doors,  as  well  as  within.  With  Baynard*8 
good  leare,  I  ordered  the  gardener  to  turn  the 
rivulet  into  its  own  channel,  to  refresh  the  hunting 
Naiads,  who  had  so  long  languished  among  moul- 
dering roots,  withered  leaves,  and  dry  pebbles. 
The  shrubbery  is  condemned  to  extirpation ;  and 
the  pleasure  ground  will  be  restored  to  iis  original 
use  of  com-neld  and  pasture.  Orders  are  given 
for  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  for  planting  clumps  of  firs,  inter- 
mingled with  beech  and  chesnut,  at  the  east  end, 
which  is  now  quite  exposed  to  the  surly  blasts  that 
come  fVom  that  quarter.  All  these  works  being 
actually  begun,  and  the  house  and  auction  left  to 
the  care  and  management  of  a  reputable  attorney, 
I  brought  Baynard  along  with  me  in  the  chaise, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  Dennison,  whose 
goodness  of  heart  would  not  fail  to  engage  his 
esteem  and  affection.  He  is  indeed  charmed  with 
our  society  in  general,  and  declares  that  he  never 
saw  the  theory  of  true  pleasure  reduced  to  practice 
before.  I  really  believe  it  would  not  be  an  easy 
task  to  find  such  a  number  of  individuals  assembled 
under  one  ro3f  more  happy  than  we  are  at  present 

I  must  tell  you,  however,  in  confidence,  I  suspect 
Tabby  of  tergiversation.  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  that  original,  that  I  know  all  the 
caprices  of  her  heart,  and  can  often  perceive  her 
designs  while  they  are  vet  in  embryo.  She  attached 
herself  to  Lismahago  ror  no  other  reason  but  that 
she  despaired  of  muing  a  more  a^eeable  conquest. 
At  present,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  in  my  ob- 
servation, she  would  gladly  convert  the  widowhood 
of  Baynard  to  her  own  advantage.  Since  he  ar- 
rived, she  has  behaved  very  col£y  to  the  captain, 
and  strove  to  fiisten  on  the  other's  heart  with  the 
hooks  of  overstrained  civility.  These  must  be  the 
instinctive  efforts  of  her  constitution,  rather  than 
the  effects  of  anv  deliberate  design ;  for  matters 
are  carried  to  such  a  length  with  the  lieutenant,  that 
she  could  not  retract  with  any  regard  to  conscience 
or  reputation.  Besides,  she  will  meet  with  nothing 
but  indifference  or  aversion  on  the  side  of  Baynard, 
who  has  too  much  sense  to  think  of  such  a  partner 
at  any  time,  and  too  much  delicacy  to  admit  a 
thought  of  any  such  connexion  at  the  present 
juncture.  Meanwhile  I  have  prevailed  upon  her  to 
let  him  have  four  thousand  pounds  at  four  per  cent 
towards  paying  off  his  mortgage.  Young  Dennison 
has  agreed  that  Liddy*s  fortune  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  same  purpose,  on  the  same  terms.  His 
father  will  sell  out  three  thousand  pounds  stock  for 
his  accommodation.  Farmer  Bland  has,  at  the 
desire  of  Wilson,  undertaken  for  two  thousand; 
and  I  must  make  an  effort  to  advance  what  farther 
will  be  required  to  take  my  friend  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines.  He  is  so  pleased  with  the  improve- 
ments made  on  this  estate,  which  is  all  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  that  he  has  entered  himself  as  a  pupil 
in  farming  to  Mr.  Dennison,  and  resolved  to  attach 
himself  wholly  to  the  practice  of  husbandry. 

Every  thing  is  now  prepared  for  our  double 
wedding.  The  marriage  articles  for  both  couples 
are  drawn  and  executed ;  and  the  ceremony  only 
waits  until  the  parties  shall  have  been  resident  in 
the  parish  the  term  prescribed  by  law.  Young 
Dennison  betrays  some  symptoms  of  impatience ; 


but  Lismahago  bears  this  necessary  delay  vitb  ihe 
temper  of  a  philosopher.  Yon  most  knov,  the 
captain  does  not  stand  altogether  on  the  foandatioo 
of  personal  merit  Besides  his  half-|n]^,  amoaotrng 
to  two-and-forty  pounds  a-year,  this  inde&tigabie 
economist  has  amassed  eight  hundred  pomds. 
which  he  has  secured  in  the  funds.  Ibis  torn 
arises  partly  from  his  pay's  running  up  while  he 
remained  among  the  Indians ;  partly  from  what  be 
received  as  a  consideration  for  the  difference  be- 
tween his  tail  appointment  and  the  half-psj,  to 
which  he  is  now  restricted ;  and  partly  from  the 

Srofits  of  a  little  traffic  he  drove  in  peltry,  duhog 
is  sachemship  among  the  Miamis. 
Liddy's  fears  and  perplexities  have  been  mocb 
assuaged  by  the  company  of  one  Miss  WiUis,  wbc 
had  l^en  her  intimate  companion  at  th«  botrdiEg- 
school.  Her  parents  had  been  earnestly  solkitdi 
to  allow  her  making  this  friendly  vict  on  nch  as 
extraordinary  occasion ;  and  two  days  ago  sbe 
arrived  with  her  mother,  who  did  not  chooM  tbu 
she  should  come  without  a  proper  ^rerBame- 
The  young  lady  is  veir  handsome,  sprightly,  ib4 
agreeable,  and  the  motner  a  mighty  good  son  of  i 
woman ;  so  that  tiieir  coming  aidds  conndenUy  to 
our  enjoyment  But  we  shall  have  a  third  cooplt 
yoked  in  the  matrimonial  chain.  Mr.  Clinker 
Lloyd  has  made  humble  remonstrance,  through  t^e 
channel  of  my  nephew  setting  forth  the  siDcere 
love  and  affection  mutually  subsisting  betweeB 
him  and  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins,  and  pnyiognj 
consent  to  their  coming  together  for  life.  I  wouM 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Clinker  had  kept  ovt  d 
this  scrape;  but  as  the  nvmph's  happinctt  istf 
stake,  and  she  has  had  ateady  some  fits  intbe 
way  of  despondence,  I,  in  order  to  preyent  uj 
tra^cal  catastrophe,  have  given  him  leave  to  p^y 
the  fool,  in  imitation  of  his  betters ;  and  I  fapp«e 
we  shall  in  time  have  a  whole  litter  of  his  progecj 
at  Brambleton-halL  The  fellow  is  stout  ud  lost;. 
very  sober  and  conscientious  ;  and  the  weochtcfBi 
to  be  as  great  an  enthusiast  in  love  as  in  religioo- 
I  wish  you  would  think  of  employing  him  fomt 
other  way,  that  the  parish  may  not  be  ovenJoekei 
You  know  he  has  been  bred  a  fiuTier,conseqQ«s^T 
belongs  to  the  faculty ;  and,  as  he  is  very  doeur. 
I  make  no  doubt,  but,  with  your  good  iostnctioii, 
he  may  be,  in  a  little  time,  qualified  toaet  as  a  ^  f\' 
apothecary.  Tabby,  who  never  did  a  fiiTOur»ru- 
a  good  grace,  has  consented,  with  great  reloctuci- 
to  this  match.  Perhaps  it  hurts  her  pride,  as  sbe 
now  considers  Clinker  in  the  light  ofarelatice: 
but  I  believe  her  objections  are  of  a  more  sel&b 
nature.  She  declares  she  cannot  think  of  retaiaiil 
the  wife  of  Matthew  Lloyd  in  the  cfaarscter  at  > 
servant ;  and  she  foresees,  that,  <m  such  an  occj 
sion,  the  woman  will  expect  some  gratificatioo  »^ 
her  past  services.  As  for  Clinker,  exclosi^?  '^ 
other  considerations,  he  is  so  trusty,  brare,  aft^ 
tionate  and  alert,  and  I  owe  him  such  persi^-*' 
obligations,  that  he  merits  more  than  all  the  lu^' 
gence  that  can  possibly  be  shown  him  by  yours. 
October  26.  MATT.  BRAMBL/- 

To  Sir  Watkih  Fhillip8,  Sort  at  Oion. 
Dear  Knight,— The  fatal  knots  arc  now  tJe-i 
The  comedy  is  near  a  close,  and  the  curtain  i- 
ready  to  drop;  but  the  latter  scenes  of  this  act  • 
shall  recapitulate  in  order.  About  a  fortnight  >?  •• 
my  uncle  made  an  excursion  across  the  csmv^- 
and  brought  hither  a  particolar  friend,  an«  '^ 
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Baynard,  #ho  has  iust  lost  his  wife,  and  was  for 
some  time  disconsolate,  though,  hy  aU  accounts,  he 
had  much  more  cause  for  Joy  than  for  sorrow  at 
this  eTent.  His  coontenance,  however,  clears  up 
apace ;  and  he  appears  to  he  a  person  of  rare  ac- 
complishments. But  we  have  received  another 
still  more  agreeable  reinforcement  to  our  company, 
by  the  arrival  of  Miwi  Willis  from  Gloucester.  She 
was  Liddy's  bosom-friend  at  boarding-school,  and 
being  earnestly  solicited  to  assist  at  the  nuptials,  her 
mother  was  so  obliging  as  to  grant  my  sister's 
request,  and  even  to  come  with  her  in  person.  Liddy 
accompanied  by  Oeorge  Dennison  and  me,  gave 
them  the  meeting  half  way,  and 'next  day  conducted 
them  hither  in  safety.  Miss  Willis  is  a  charming 
girl,  and,  in  point  of  disposition,  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  my  sister,  who  is  rather  too  grave  and  sen- 
timental for  my  turn  of  mind ;  the  other  is  gay, 
frank,  a  Uttle  giddy,  and  always  good  humoured. 
She  has,  moreover,  a  genteel  fortune,  is  well  bom, 
and  remarkably  handsome.  Ah,  Phillips !  if  these 
qualities  were  permanent — if  her  humour  would 
never  change,  nor  her  beauties  decay,  what  efforts 
would  I  not  make.  But  these  are  idle  reflections — 
my  destiny  must  one  day  be  fulfilled. 

At  present  we  pass  the  time  as  agreeably  as  we 
can.  We  have  got  up  several  forces,  which  afforded 
unspeakable  entertainment,  by  the  effects  they  pro- 
duced among  the  country  people,  who  are  admitted 
to  all  our  exhibitioas.  Two  nights  a^.  Jack 
Wilson  acquired  great  applause  in  Harlequin  Skele- 
ton, and  Lismahago  surprised  us  all  in  the  character 
of  Pierot  His  long  lank  sides,  and  strong  marked 
features,  were  all  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  part 
He  appeared  with  a  ludicrous  stare,  from  which  he 
had  discharged  all  meaning.  He  adopted  the  im- 
pressions of  fear  and  amazement  so  naturally,  that 
many  of  the  audience  were  infected  by  his  looks ; 
but  when  the  skeleton  held  him  in  chase,  his  horror 
became  most  divertingly  picturesque,  and  seemed 
to  endow  him  with  such  preternatural  agility,  as 
confounded  all  the  spectators.  It  was  a  lively  re- 
presentation of  Death  in  pursuit  of  Consumption ; 
and  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  commonalty,  that 
some  of  them  shrieked  aloud,  and  others  ran  out 
of  the  hall  in  the  utmost  consternation. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  lieu- 
tenant had  lately  excited  our  wonder.  His  temper, 
which  had  been  soured  and  shrivelled  by  disap- 
pointment and  cha^^rin,  is  now  swelled  out  and 
smoothed  like  a  raisin  in  plum-porrid^  From 
being  reserved  and  punctilious,  he  is  become 
easy  and  obliging.  He  cracks  jokes,  laughs,  and 
banters,  with  the  most  facetious  familiarity ;  and, 
in  a  word,  enters  into  all  our  schemes  of  merriment 
and  pastime.  The  other  day  his  baggage  arrived 
in  the  waggon  from  London,  contained  in  two  large 
trunks,  and  a  long  deal  box,  not  unlike  a  coffin. 
The  trunks  were  filled  widi  his  wardrobe,  which 
be  displayed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  companv ; 
and  he  freely  owned,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
opima  gpclia  taken  in  battle.  What  he  selected  for 
his  wedding  suit,  was  a  tarnished  white  cloth,  fiiced 
with  blue  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver ;  but  he 
.valued  himself  most  upon  a  tye  periwig,  in  which 
he  had  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lawyer,  about 
thirty  vears  ago.  This  machine  had  been  in  buckle 
ever  smce,  and  now  all  the  servants  in  the  ikmily 
were  employed  to  frixz  it  out  for  the  ceremonv, 
which  was  yesterday  celebrated  at  the  parish  church. 
George  Doinison  and  his  bride  were  distinguished 


by  nothing  extraordinary  in  thdr  apparet  His 
eyes  lightened  with  eagerness  and  joy,  and  she 
trembl^  with  coyness  and  confusion.  My  unde 
gave  her  away,  and  her  friend  Willis  supported  her 
during  the  ceremony. 

But  my  aunt  and  her  paramour  took  the  pas,  and 
formed  indeed  such  a  pair  of  ori^^als,  as,  I  believe^ 
all  England  could  not  parallel  She  was  dressed 
in  the  style  of  1739  ;  and  the  day  being  cold,  put 
on  a  mantle  of  green  velvet  laced  with  eold ;  but 
this  was  taken  off  by  the  bridegroom,  who  threw 
over  her  shoulders  a  fur  cloak  of  American  sables, 
valued  at  fourscore  guineas,  a  present  equally  agree- 
able and  unexpected.  Thus  accoutred,  she  was  led 
up  to  the  altar  by  Mr.  Dennison,  who  did  the  office 
of  her  &ther.  Lismahago  advanced  in  the  military 
step,  with  his  French  coat  reaching  no  fiirther  than 
the  middle  c^his  thigh,  his  campai^  wig  that  sur- 
passes all  description,  and  a  languishing  leer  upon 
his  countenance,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be 
something  arch  and  ironical  The  ring  which  he 
put  upon  her  finger,  he  had  concealed  till  the 
moment  it  was  used.  He  now  produced  it  with  an 
air  of  self-complacency.  It  was  a  curious  antique, 
set  with  rose  diamonds :  he  told  us  afterwards  it 
had  been  in  his  family  two  hundred  years,  and  was 
a  present  from  his  grandmother.  These  circum- 
stances agreeably  flattered  the  pride  of  our  aunt 
Tabitha,  which  had  already  found  uncommon  grati- 
fication in  the  captain's  generosity ;  for  he  had,  in 
the  morning,  presented  my  uncle  with  a  fine  bear's 
skin,  and  a  Spanish  fowling-piece,  and  me  with  a 
case  of  pistols  curiously  mounted  with  silver.  At 
the  same  time,  he  gave  Mrs.  Jenkins  an  Indian 
purse,  made  of  silk  grass,  containing  twenty  crown 
pieces.  Ton  must  know,  this  young  Udy,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  formed  the  third  couple 
who  yesterday  sacrificed  to  Hymen.  I  wrote  yon 
in  my  last  that  he  had  recourse  to  my  mediation, 
which  I  employed  successfhllv  with  my  uncle ;  but 
Mrs.  Tabitha  held  out  till  tne  love-sick  Jenkins 
had  two  fits  of  the  mother ;  then  she  relented,  and 
those  two  cooing  turtles  were  caged  for  life;  Our 
aunt  made  an  effort  of  generosity  in  fHimishin^  the 
bride  with  her  surperfluities  of  clothes  and  bnen. 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  my  sister ;  nor 
did  Mr.  Bramble  and  I  neglect  her  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  indeed  a  day  of  peace-offering.  Mr.  Den- 
nison insisted  apon  Liddy's  accepting  two  bank- 
notes of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  as  pocket- 
money  ;  and  his  lady  gave  her  a  diamond  necklace 
of  double  that  value.  There  was,  besides,  a  mutual 
exchange  of  tokens  among  the  individuals  of  the 
two  fiimilies  thus  happily  united. 

As  George  Dennison  and  his  partner  were  judged 
improper  objects  of  mirth.  Jack  Wilson  had  re- 
solved to  execute  some  jokes  on  Lismahago,  and, 
after  supper,  began  to  ply  him  with  bumpers, 
when  the  ladies  had  retired  -,  but  the  captain  per- 
ceiving his  drift,  begged  for  quarter,  alleging  that 
the  adventure  in  whidi  he  had  engaged  was  a  very 
serious  matter ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  the  part 
of  a  good  Christian  to  pray  Uiat  he  might  be 
strengtiiened,  than  to  impede  his  endeavours  to 
finish  the  adventure.  He  was  spared  accordingly, 
and  permitted  to  ascend  the  nuptial  couch  with  all 
his  senses  about  him.  There  ne  and  his  consort 
sat  in  state,  like  Saturn  and  Cybele,  while  the 
benediction  posset  was  drank;  and  a  cake  being 
broken  over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Lismahago^ 
the  fhtfments  were  distributed  among  the  vf* 
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fltanden,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  on  Uie  supposition  that  eyery  person  vho 
ate  of  this  hallowed  cake  should  that  night  have  a 
▼ision  of  the  man  or  woman  whom  Heaven  designed 
shodld  be  his  or  her  wedded  mate. 

The  weight  of  Wilson's  waggery  fell  upon  honest 
Humphry  and  his  spouse,  who  were  bedded  in  an 
upper  room,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  throwing 
the  stocking.  This  being  performed,  and  the  com- 
pany withdrawn,  a  sort  of  catterwauling  ensued, 
when  Jack  found  means  to  introduce  a  real  cat 
shod  with  walnut-shells,  which,  galloping  along  the 
boards,  made  such  a  dreadful  noise  as  effectually 
discomposed  our  lovers.  Winifred  screamed  aloud, 
and  shrunk  under  the  bed-clothes — Mr.  XJoyd,  be- 
lieving that  Satan  was  come  to  buffet  him  in  pro- 
pria peraonoj  laid  aside  all  carnal  thoughts,  and 
began  to  pray  aloud  with  great  fervency.  At 
length,  tiie  poor  animal  being  more  afraid  than 
either,  leaped  into  the  bed,  and  mewled  with  the 
most  piteous  exclamation.  Lloyd,  thus  informed 
of  the  nature  of  ^e  annoyance,  rose  and  set  the 
door  wide  open,  so  that  this  troublesome  visitant 
retreated  with  great  expedition;  then  securing 
himself,  by  means  of  a  double  bolt,  from  a  second 
intrusion,  he  was  left  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune 
without  disturbance. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  looks  of  the  parties, 
they  are  all  very  well  satisfied  with  what  has 
passed.  George  Dexmison  and  his  wife  are  too 
delicate  to  exhibit  any  strong  marked  signs  of  their 
mutual  satisflMtion,  but  their  eyes  are  sufficiently 
expressive.  Mrs.  Tabitha  Lismahago  is  rather 
fiilsome  in  signifying  her  approbation  of  the  cap- 
tain's love ;  while  his  deportment  is  the  very  pink 
of  gallantry  He  sighs,  and  ogles,  and  languishes 
at  Uiis  amiable  object ;  he  kisses  her  hand,  mutters 
ejaculations  of  rapture,  and  sings  tender  airs ;  and, 
no  doubt,  laughs  internally  at  her  folly  in  believing 
him  sincere.  In  order  to  show  how  little  his 
vigour  was  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  this  morning  danced  a  Highknd 
saraband  over  a  naked  back-sword,  and  leaped  so 
high,  that  I  believe  he  would  make  no  contemptible 
figure  as  a  vaulter  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Mr.  Matthew 
Lloyd,  when  asked  how  he  relishes  his  bargain, 
throws  up  his  eyes,  crying,  **  For  what  we  have 
received.  Lord  make  us  thankful:  Amen."  His 
help-mate  giggles,  and  holds  her  hand  before 
her  eyes,  a&cting  to  be  ashamed  of  having  been  in 
bed  with  a  man.  Thus  all  these  widgeons  enjoy 
the  novelty  of  their  situation ;  but  perhaps  their 
note  will  be  changed,  when  they  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  decoy. 

As  Mrs.  Willis  cannot  be  persuaded  to  stay,  and 
Liddy  is  engaged  by  promise  to  accompany  her 
daughter  back  to  Gloucester,  I  fancy  there  will  be 
a  general  migration  from  hence,  and  that  most  of  us 
will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Bath ;  in  which 
case,  I  shall  certainly  find  an  opportunity  to  beat  up 
your  quarters.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  are  sick  of 
alma  mater ^  and  even  ready  to  execute  that  scheme 
of  pereg^ation  which  was  last  year  concerted  be- 
tween you  and  Tour  affectionate 
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Dkab  Doctob, — 'Niy  niece  Liddy  is  now  happily 
settled  for  life ;  and  C^iptain  Lismahago  has  taken 
Tabby  off  my  hands :  so  that  I  have  nothing  far- 


ther  to  do  but  to  comfort  my  fHend  Bayoard,  sad 
provide  for  my  son  Llo^d,  who  is  also  fairly  joined 
to  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins.  Ton  are  an  excellent 
genius  at  hints.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  but  a  type  of 
Dr.  Lewis  in  that  respect  What  yon  obscaTe  of 
Uie  vestry-clerk  deserves  consideradon.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  Matthew  Lloyd  is  wdU  eoough  qua- 
lified for  the  office ;  but,  at  present,  yon  most  find 
room  for  him  in  the  house.  His  incorruptible 
honesty  and  indefatigable  care  will  be  serriceable 
in  superintending  the  economy  of  my  farm,  thoagk 
I  don't  mean  that  he  shall  interfere  with  Barnes,  U 
whom  I  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I  am  just  re- 
turned with  Baynard  from  a  second  trip  to  hii 
house,  where  every  thing  is  regulated  to  hit  sadi- 
faction.  He  could  not,  however,  review  the  apart- 
ments without  tears  and  lamentation,  so  that  he  is 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  left  alone ;  therefore,  I 
will  not  part  with  him  till  the  spring,  when  he  in- 
tends to  plunge  into  the  avocations  of  hnshandry, 
which  wUl  at  once  employ  and  amuse  his  attention. 
Charles  Dennison  has  promised  to  stay  with  him  a 
fortnight,  to  set  him  fairly  afloat  in  his  improvements; 
and  Jack  Wilson  will  see  him  from  time  to  time; 
besides,  he  has  a  few  friends  in  the  country,  vhom 
his  new  plan  of  life  wiU  not  exclude  from  his  so- 
ciety. In  less  than  a  year,  I  make  no  doabt  but  he 
will  find  himself  perfectly  at  ease,  both  in  his  mind 
and  body,  for  the  one  had  dangerously  affected 
the  other ;  and  I  shall  enjoy  the  exquisite  pteacnie 
of  seeing  my  ifriend  rescued  fbcm  misery  and  ooa- 
tempL 

Mrs.  Willis  being  determined  to  retam  with  her 
daughter,  in  a  few  days,  to  Gloucester,  our  plan  has 
imdergone  some  alteration.  Jerry  has  pmnaded 
his  brother-in-law  to  carry  his  wife  to  Bath ;  and  I 
believe  his  parents  will  accompany  him  thither.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  intention  to  take  that  route ;  it 
must  be  something  very  extraordinary  that  vill  in- 
duce me  either  to  revisit  Bath  or  London.  Uj 
sister  and  her  husband,  Baynard  and  I,  wiQ  tak« 
leave  of  them  at  Gloucester,  and  make  the  best  of 
our  way  to  Brambleton-hall,  where  I  desire  yon  vill 
prepare  a  good  chine  and  turkey  for  our  Chzistnas 
dinner.  You  must  also  employ  your  medieal  skill 
in  defending  me  from  the  attacks  of  the  goot,  that  I 
maybe  in  good  case  to  receive  the  rest  <h  our  com- 
pany, who  promise  to  visit  us  in  their  retoin  firom 
Bath.  As  I  have  laid  in  a  considerable  stock  of 
health,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will  not  have  modi 
trouble  with  me  in  the  way  of  physic,  but  I  intead 
to  work  you  on  the  side  of  exercise.  I  have  got 
an  excellent  fowling-piece  frt>m  Mr.  Lismahago^ 
who  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  we  shall  take  the 
heath  in  all  weathers.  That  this  scheme  of  lite 
may  be  prosecuted  the  more  effectually,  I  intend 
to  renounce  all  sedentary  amusements,  paiticBlarly 
that  of  writing  long  letters ;  a  resolution  vhich, 
had  I  taken  it  sooner,  might  have  saved  yon  the 
trouble  which  you  have  lately  taken  in  reading  the 
tedious  epistles  <tf 

November  14.  If  ATT.  BRAiatLK 

To  Mrs.  Gwtllim,  ai  BramUetim-kdL 

Good  Mbs.  Gwtlux, — ^Heaven,  for  wise  pio^ 
poses,  hath  ordained  that  I  should  change  my  nane 
and  citation  in  life,  so  that  I  am  not  to  be  eooa- 
dered  any  more  as  manger  of  my  brother's  iamilf' 
But  as  I  cannot  surrender  up  my  stewaidship  till 
I  have  settled  with  you  and  Williams,  Idesire  jos 
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«ill  get  your  aecantt  ready  for  infpeetioD,  as  we 
aie  coming  hamewHlumtfiiither  delay.  Myapocise, 
the  captain,  b«?iig  subject  to  rommatticks,  I  beg 
yoa  will  take  geat  care  to  have  the  bloo  chamber, 
np  two  pair  of  stairs,  well  warmed  for  his  reception. 
Let  the  sashes  be  secured,  the  crevices  stopt,  the 
carpets  laid,  and  the  beds  well  tousled.  Mrs.  Loyd, 
late  Jenkins,  being  married  to  a  relation  of  the 
faniily,  cannot  remain  in  the  capacity  of  a  sarvant; 
therefore,  I  wish  you  would  cast  about  for  some 
creditable  body  to  be  with  me  in  her  room.  If 
she  can  spin,  and  is  mistress  of  plain  work,  so  much 
the  better:  but  she  must  not  expect  extrayagant 
wages ;  having  a  &mily  of  mr  own,  I  must  be 
more  occnmemcal  than  ever.  iS'o  more  at  present, 
bat  rests  Tour  loving  friend, 

KoTemter  20.  TAB.  LISMAHAOO. 

To  Mrs.  Mart  Jones,  at  BrambUUm-halL 

Mas.  Jones, — ^Proyidinch  hath  bin  pleased  to 
make  great  halteration  in  the  pasture  of  our  affairs. 
We  were  yesterday  three  kiple  chined  by  the  grease 
of  God,  m  the  holy  bands  of  mattermoney ;  and  I 
now  subscrive  myself  Loyd  at  your  sarrice.  All  the 
parish  allowed  that  young  squire  Ballison  and  his 
bride  was  a  comely  pear  for  to  see.  As  for  Madam 
Lashmiheygo,  you  nose  her  picklearities — her  head, 
to  be  sure,  was  fintastical ;  and  her  spouse  had  rapt 
her  with  a  long  marokin  furze  clock  from  the  land 
of  the  selvedges,  thof  they  say  it  is  of  immense  vally. 


The  captain  himself  had  a  hucige  nassock  of  air 
with  three  tails,  and  a  tumtawdry  coat,  boddered 
with  sulfur.  Wan  said  he  was  a  monkeybank  { 
and  the  ould  botler  swore  he  was  bom  imich  of 
UtidalL  For  my  part,  I  says  nothing,  being  as 
how  the  captain  hi^  done  the  handsome  thing  by 
me.  Mr.  Loyd  was  dressed  in  a  little  frog  and 
checket  with  gould  binding;  and  thof  he  don*t 
enter  in  caparison  with  great  folks  of  quality, 
yet  he  has  got  as  good  blood  in  his  veins  as  arrow 
private  squire  in  the  county  ;  and  then  his  pursing 
IS  far  from  contentible.  Your  humble  sarvant  had 
on  a  plain  pea  green  tabby  sack,  with  my  Runnela 
cap,  ruff  toupee,  and  side  curls.  They  said.  I  was 
the  very  moral  of  Lady  Rickmanstone,  but  not  so 
pale — that  may  well  be,  for  her  ladyship  is  my 
elder  by  seven  good^ears  and  more.  Now,  Mrs. 
Mary,  our  satiety  is  to  suppurate.  Mr.  Millfart 
goes  to  Bath  along  with  the  Dallisons,  and  the  rest 
of  us  push  home  to  Wales  to  pass  our  Christmadi 
at  Brampleton-halL  As  our  appartments  is  to  be 
the  yallow  pepper,  in  the  thurd  story,  pray  carry 
my  thin^  thitner.  Present  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Gwillim,  and  I  hope  she  and  I  will  live  upon 
dissent  terms  of  civility.  Being,  by  God's  blessing, 
removed  to  a  higher  spear,  you'll  excuse  mj  being 
familiar  with  the  lower  sarvants  of  the  family ;  but 
as  I  trust  you'll  behave  respectful,  and  keep  a 
proper  distance,  you  may  always  depend  upon  the 
good-will  and  purtection  of  Tours, 

November  SO.  W.  LOYD 
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#aoK  TIB  ruBuiaaa  to  trx  ajtABam. 

Ih  these  tickliih  timet,  it  may  be  neeessary  to'glye  inch  an 
aecoont  of  the  following  thMtt,  as  will  exempt  me  from  the 
pla^e  of  pToeecation. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  in  the  preeent  year  1748,  they  were 
cyfleied  to  me  for  tale,  by  a  tall  thin  woman,  aboat  the  age  of 
threeaeore,  dreieed  in  a  gown  of  bombasin,  with  a  cloak  and 
bonnet  of  black  lUk,  both  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
She  called  herself  Dorothy  Hatchet,  spinster,  of  the  parish 
of  Old-street,  administratrix  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Peacock,  who 
died  in  the  said  parish  on  the  fifth  day  of  last  April,  and  lies 
baried  in  the  eborch-yard  of  Islington,  in  the  north-west 
comer,  where  his  grave  is  distinguisbed  by  a  monumental 
board  inscribed  with  the  following  tristich  : 

HiCt  h^te,  koct 

Here  lies  the  block 

Of  old  Nathaniel  Peacock. 

In  this  pazticnlar,  any  person  whatever  may  satisfy  him- 
self, by  t^ing  an  afternoon's  walk  to  Islington,  where,  at 
the  White  House,  he  may  recreate  and  refresh  himself  with 
excellent  tea  and  hot  rolls  for  so  small  a  charge  as  eightpence. 

As  to  the  MS.  before  I  would  treat  for  it,  I  read  it  over 
attentively,  and  found  it  contained  divers  curious  particulars 
of  a  foreign  history,  without  any  allusion  to,  or  resemblance 
with,  the  transactions  of  these  times.  I  likewise  turned 
over  to  Kempfer  and  the  Universal  History,  and  found  in 
their  several  accounts  of  J^wn,  many  of  the  names  and 
Biiieh  of  the  matter  specified  in  the  following  sheets,  finally, 
that  I  might  mn  no  risk  of  misconstruction,  I  had  recourse 
te  Ml  •miaant  ehamber-oounael  of  my  seqvaintanee,  who 


diligently  perused  the  whole,  and  declared  it  was  no  more 
actionable  than  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  Thus  assured,  I  purchased  the 
copy,  which  I  now  present  in  print,  with  my  best  respects,  to 
the  courteous  Reader,  being  bis  very  humble  servant, 
Buckiersbnry.  8.  ETHER INOTON 

Vivant  Rex  et  Regfaia. 


THE  EDITOR'S  DECLARATION. 

I  Nathaniel  Peacock  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles's, 
haberdasher  and  author,  solemnly  declare,  That,  on 
the  third  of  last  August,  sitting  alone  in  my  study, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night,  meditating  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  sublunary  enjoyment,  I  heard  a  shrill, 
small  voice,  seemingly  proceeding  from  a  chink  or 
crevice  in  my  own  pericranium,  call  distinctly 
three  times, — "  Nathaniel  Peacock,  Nathaniel  Pea- 
cock, Nathaniel  Peacock."  Astonished,  yea,  even 
affrighted  at  this  citation,  I  replied  in  a  Altering 
tone,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  what  art  thou  r' 
Thus  adjured,  the  voice  answered,  and  said,  '*  I  am 
an  Atom."  I  was  now  thrown  into  a  violent  per- 
turbation  of  spirit,  for  I  never  could  behold  an 
atomy  without  fear  and  trembling,  even  when  I 
knew  it  was  no  more  than  a  composition  of  dry 
bones ;  but  the  conceit  of  being  in  presence  of  an 
atomy,  informed  with  spirit,  that  is,  animated  by  a 
ghost  or  goblin,  increased  my  terrors  exceedingly. 
I  durst  not  lift  up  mine  eyes,  lest  I  should  behoUl 

SnS 
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an  wparitMiii  more  dreadful  than  the  hand-vriting 
on  tne  walL  My  knees  knocked  together:  my 
teeth  chattered:  mine  hair  bristled  up  so  as  to 
raise  a  cotton  night-cap  from  the  scalp :  my  tongue 
deaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth :  my  temples 
were  bedewed  with  a  cold  sweat.  Verily  I  was 
for  a  season  entranced. 

At  length,  b^  the  blessing  of  God,  I  recollected 
myself,  and  cried  aloud,  "Avaunt,  Satan,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost" 
" White-liTered  caitiff!"  said  the  voice,  with  a 
pecidiar  tartness  of  pronunciation,  "what  art  thou 
afraid  of,  that  thou  ^ouldest  thus  tremble,  and  dif- 
fuse around  thee  such  an  unsavoury  odour  ?  What 
thou  hearest  is  within  thee — is  part  of  thyself.  I 
am  one  of  those  atoms,  or  constituent  particles  of 
matter,  which  can  neither  be  annihilated,  divided, 
nor  impaired:  the  different  arrangements  of  us, 
atoms,  compose  all  the  variety  of  oljects  and 
essences  which  nature  exhibits,  or  art  can  obtain. 
Of  the  same  shape,  substance,  and  quality  are  the 
component  particles,  that  harden  in  rock,  and 
flow  in  water;  that  blacken  in  the  negro,  and 
brighten  in  the  diamond ;  that  exhale  from  a  rose, 
and  steam  from  a  dunghilL  Even  now,  ten  millions 
of  atoms  were  dispersed  in  air  by  that  odoriferous 
gale  which  the  commotion  of  thy  fear  produced ; 
and  I  can  foresee  that  one  of  them  will  be  consoli- 
dated in  a  fibre  of  the  ol&ctory  nerve,  belonging  to 
a  celebrated  beauty,  whose  nostril  is  excoriated  by 
tiaie  immoderate  use  of  plain  Spanish.  Know, 
Nathaniel,  that  we,  atoms,  are  singly  endued  with 
such  efficacv  of  reason,  as  cannot  be  expected  in  an 
aggregate  body,  where  we  crowd  and  squeeze, 
and  embarrass  one  another  I  Tet,  those  ideas 
which  we  singly  possess,  we  cannot  communicate, 
except  once  m  a  thousand  years,  and  then  only 
when  we  fiU  a  certain  place  in  the  pineal  gland  of  a 
human  creature,  the  very  station  whi^  I  now 
maintain  in  thine.  For  the  benefit  of  you  miser- 
able mortals,  I  am  determined  to  promulge  the 
history  of  one  period,  during  which  I  underwent 
some  strange  revolutions  in  the  empire  of  Japan, 
and  was  conscious  of  some  political  anecdotes  now 
to  be  divulged  for  the  instruction  of  British  mini- 
sters. T^e  up  the  pen,  therefore,  and  write  what 
I  shall  unfold. 

By  this  time  my  first  apprehension  vanished ; 
but  another  fear,  almost  as  terrible,  usurped  its 
place.  I  began  to  think  myself  insane,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  voice  was  no  other  than  the  fiim- 
tastio  undulation  of  a  disturbed  brain.  I  therefore 
preferred  an  earnest  orison  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  X  might  be  restored  to  the  firuition  of  my  right 
understanding  and  judgment  **  O  incredulous 
wretch,"  excUimed  the  voice,  **  I  will  now  convince 
thee  that  this  is  no  phantasma  or  hideous  dream. 
Answer  me,  dost  thou  know  the  meaning  and  deri- 
vation of  the  word  atom  ?"  I  replied,  **  No,  verily." 
''Then  I  will  tell  thee,"  said  the  voice,  **thou  shalt 
write  it  down  without  delay,  and  consult  the  curate 
of  the  parish  on  the  same  sulgect  If  his  expla- 
nation and  mine  agree,  thou  wilt  then  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  I  am  an  actual,  independent  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  this  address  is  not  the  vague  deli- 
rium of  a  disordered  brain.  Alomot  is  a  Greek 
woid,  signifying  an  indivisible  particle,  derived 
f^^om  o^Mus  privativa,  and  temno  to  cut" 

I  marvelled  much  at  this  iignnction,  which,  how- 
ever, I  literally  obeyed,  and  next  morning  sallied 
Ibrth  to  visit  tbe  habitation  of  the  curate ;  but  in 


goin^  thither,  it  was  my  hap  to  encounter  a  leaned 
physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  hath  read  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  published  in  any  nation  or 
language ;  to  him  I  referred  for  the  derivation  of 
the  word  atom.  He  paused  a  little,  threw  up  bis 
eyes  to  heaven,  stroked  his  chin  witii  great  solem- 
mty,  and  hemming  three  times,  **  Greek,  sir,"  said 
he,  **  is  more  familiar  to  me  than  my  native  tongue. 
I  have  conversed,  sir,  with  Homer  and  Flato,  He- 
siod  and  Hieophrastus,  Herodotus,  Thncydides, 
Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  Pindar,  and  Sophodo,  and 
all  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiqui^.  ^,  my 
library  cost  me  two  thousand  pounds ;  1  have  spent 
as  much  more  in  making  experiments,  and  you  must 
know  that  I  have  discovered  certain  chemical  spe 
cifics,  which  I  would  not  divulge  for  fifty  times  the 
sum.  As  for  the  word  atamoa  or  a<nie,  it  signifies 
a  scoundrel,  sir,  or  as  it  were,  sir,  a  thing  of  no  es- 
timation. It  is  derived,  sir,  from  a^Aa  privativa, 
and  time,  honour;  hence  we  call  a  skeleton  an 
atomy ;  because,  sir,  the  bones  are,  as  it  were,  dis- 
honoured by  being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  snd 
exposed  in  their  nakedness." 

I  was  sorely  vexed  at  this  interpretation,  and  my 
apprehension  of  lunacy  recurred;  nevertheless  I 
proceeded  in  my  wav  to  the  lod^gs  of  the  curate, 
and  desired  his  explanation,  which  tallied  exactly 
with  what  I  had  written.  At  my  retnm  to  my 
own  house,  I  ascended  to  mv  study,  asked  pardon 
of  my  internal  monitor ;  and,  taking  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  sat  down  to  write  what  it  dictated*  in  the 
following  strain : — 

It  was  in  the  era  of  Foggien,*  one  thousand 
years  ago,  that  fate  determined  I  should  exist  in 
the  empire  of  Japan,  where  I  underwent  a  great 
number  of  vicissitudes,  till,  at  lengUi,  I  was  en- 
closed in  a  grain  of  rice,  eaten  by  a  Doteh  mariner 
at  Firando,  and,  becomins  a  partide  of  his  body, 
brought  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  there  I  was 
discharged  in  a  scorbutic  dysentery,  taken  up  in  a 
heap  of  soil  to  manure  a  garden,  raised  to  vegeta- 
tion in  a  salad,  devoured  by  an  English  snpercaifo, 
assimulated  to  a  certain  organof  his  body,  whi£li,st 
his  return  to  London,  being  diseased  in  consegnrnce 
of  impure  contact,  I  was  again  separated,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  putrdled  flesh,  thrown  upon  a 
dunghill,  gobbled  up,  and  digested  by  a  dock,  of 
whidi  duck  vour  father,  Ephnim  Peacoek,  haviu 
eaten  plentmdly  at  a  feast  of  the  cordwatners,  I 
was  mixed  witii  Ids  circulating  juices,  and  finally 
fixed  in  the  principal  part  of  tnat  animalcule  whidt, 
in  process  of  time,  expanded  itself  into  thee,  Ka- 
tluuiiel  Peacock. 

Having  thus  particulariaed  my  transmigraticos 
since  my  conveyance  from  Japan,  I  shall  retain 
thither,  and  unfold  some  curious  particulars  of  state 
intrigue,  carried  on  during  the  short  period,  the 
history  of  which  I  mean  to  record.  I  need  not  tA 
thee  tiiat  the  empire  of  Japan  oonaista  of  three 
large  islands ;  or,  that  the  ^ple  who  inhabit  them 
are  such  inconsistent,  capricious  animals,  that  one 
would  imagine  they^  were  created  for  the  poi^oseof 
ridicule.  Their  minds  are  in  continual  agitation, 
like  a  shuttiecock  tossed  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  di- 
vert the  demons  of  plulosophy  and  foXij-  A  Japan- 
ese, without  tiie  intervention  of  any  visible  motiTe, 
is,  by  turns,  merry  and  pensive,  superficial  and 
profound,  generous  and  illiberal,  xish  and  ciicnm- 
speet,  conrageous  and  faaifnl,  benevolent  and  craeL 

*  The  history  of  Japan  fa  divided  into  thraa 
of  whldi  Foggfon  is  the  most  oonaidenbte. 
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They  Mem  to  haTe  no  fixed  principle  of  action,  no 
eertain  plan  of  condnet,  no  effisctual  rodder  to  steer 
tbem  throogh  the  Yoyage  of  life ;  but  to  be  hurried 
down  the  rapid  tide  of  each  rerol  ving  whim,  or  driyen, 
the  sport  of  every  gust  of  passion  that  happens  to 
blow.  A  Japanese  will  sing  at  a  funeral,  and  si^h  at 
a  wedding ;  he  will  this  hour  talk  ribaldry  with  a 
prostitute,  and  the  next  immerse  himself  in  the 
study  of  metaphysics  or  theology.  In  fiivour  of  one 
stranger,  he  will  exert  all  the  virtues  of  hospitality ; 
against  another  he  will  exercise  all  the  animosity 
<tf  the  most  sordid  prejudice :  one  minute  sees  him 
hazarding  his  all  on  the  success  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant project ;  another  beholds  him  hesitating  in 
lending  a  few  copans*  to  his  friend  on  undeniable 
security.  To-day,  he  is  afraid  of  paring  his  corns ; 
to-morrow,  he  scruples  not  to  cut  his  own  throat 
At  one  season  he  will  give  half  his  fortune  to  the 
poor ;  at  another  he  will  not  bestow  the  smallest 
pittance  to  save  his  brother  frt>m  indigence  and 
distress.  He  is  elated  to  insolence  by  the  least 
^eam  of  success ;  he  is  dejected  to  despondence  by 
the  slightest  turn  of  adverse  fortune.  One  hour  he 
doubts  the  best  established  truths;  the  next,  he 
swallows  the  most  improbable  fiction.  His  praise 
and  his  censure  are  wnat  a  wise  man  would  cnoose 
to  avoid,  as  evils  equally  pernicious;  the  first  is 
generally  raised  without  foundation,  and  carried  to 
such  extravagance,  as  to  expose  the  olgect  to  the 
ridicule  of  mankind ;  the  last  is  often  unprovoked, 
yet  usually  inflamed  to  all  the  rage  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant persecution.  He  will  extol  above  Alexan- 
der the  &reat,  a  petty  officer  who  robs  a  hen-roost ; 
and  damn  to  infamy  a  general  for  not  performing 
impossibilities.  The  same  man  whom  he  yesterday 
flattered  with  the  most  fiilsome  adulation,  he  will 
to-morrow  revile  with  the  most  bitter  abuse ;  and, 
at  the  turning  of  a  straw,  take  into  his  bosom  Uie 
very  person  whom  he  has  formerly  de&med  as  the 
most  perfidious  rascaL 

The  Japanese  value  themselves  much  upon  their 
constitution,  and  are  very  clamorous  about  the 
words  liberty  and  property ;  yet,  in  fact,  the  only 
liberty  they  enjoy  is  to  get  drunk  whenever  they 
pleaae,  to  revile  the  government,  and  quarrel  with 
one  another.  With  respect  to  their  property,  they 
are  the  tamest  animals  m  the  world ;  and,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  undergo,  without  wincins,  such 
impositions  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  would 
bear.  In  this  particular  they  may  be  compared  to 
an  asa,  that  will  crouch  under  the  most  unconscion- 
able burden,  provided  you  scratch  his  long  ears, 
and  allow  him  to  bray  his  belly-fuIL  They  are  so 
practicable,  that  they  have  suffered  their  pockets  to 
be  drained,  their  veins  to  be  emptied,  and  their  cre- 
dit to  be  cracked,  by  the  most  bungling  adminis- 
trations, to  gratify  the  avarice,  pride,  ana  ambition, 
of  the  most  sordid  and  contemptible  sovereigns  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne. 

The  methods  used  for  accomplishing  these  pur- 
poses are  extremely  simple.  You  fiave  seen  a 
dancing  bear  incensed  to  a  dangerous  degree  of 
rage,  and  all  at  once  appeased  by  firing  a  pistol 
over  his  nose.  The  Japanese,  even  in  Uieir  most 
ferocious  moods,  when  they  denounce  vengeance 
against  the  cuboy,  or  minister,  and  even  threaten 
the  throne  itself,  are  easily  softened  into  meekness 
and  condescension.  A  set  of  tall  fellows,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  tickle  them  under  the  noses  widi  long 

•  Cop«n  U  a  gold  eoin  UMd  in  Japan,  vaiue  about  forty- 
thive  ahillinga. 


Straws,  into  a  gentle  conyulaion,  during  which  thcry 
shut  their  eyes  and  smile,  and  quietly  suffer  their 
pockets  to  be  turned  innde  out  Nay,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  the  ministry  is  in  possession  of 
a  pipe,  or  rather  bullock's  horn,  which  being  sounded 
to  a  particular  pitch,  has  such  an  effect  on  the  ears 
and  understanding  of  the  people,  that  they  allow 
their  pockets  to  be  picked  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
are  bribed  to  betra^r  their  own  interests  with  their 
own  money,  as  easily  as  if  the  treasure  had  come 
from  the  remotest  comer  of  the  globe.  Notwith- 
standing these  capricious  peculiarities,  Uie  Japanese 
are  become  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people,  partly 
from  their  insular  situation,  and  partly  frt>m  a  spirit 
of  commercial  adventure,  sustained  by  all  the  ob- 
stinacy of  perseverance,  and  conducted  by  repeated 
flashes  of  good  sense,  which  almost  incessantly 
gleam  through  the  chaos  of  their  absurdities. 

Japan  was  originally  governed  bv  monarchs  who 
possessed  an  alwolute  power,  and  succeeded  by 
hereditary  right,  under  the  title  of  Dairo ;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  period  Foggien,  this  emperor 
became  a  cipher,  and  the  whole  administration 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister,  or 
cuboy,  who  now  exercises  all  the  power  and  autho- 
rity, leaving  the  trappings  of  royalty  to  the  inactive 
Dairo.  The  prince,  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  the  snort  period  which  I  intend  to  record, 
was  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Dairoa, 
the  immediate  succession  having  failed,  but  spnmg 
firom  a  collateral  branch  which  was  invited  from  a 
foreign  country  in  the  person  of  Bupo,  in  honour 
of  whom  the  Japanese  erected  EiddLu-basi,*  or  the 
temple  of  the  white  horse.  So  much  were  all  his 
successors  devoted  to  the  culture  of  tbis  idol,  which, 
by  the  by,  was  made  of  the  vilest  materials,  that,  in 
order  to  enrich  his  shrine,  they  impoverished  tiie 
whole  empire,  yet  still  widi  the  connivance  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  cuboy,  who  gpitifled  Uiis  sordid 
passion  or  superstition  of  the  Dsoro^  with  a  view  to 
prevent  him  from  employing  his  attention  on  mat- 
ters of  greater  consequence. 

Natlumiel,  you  have  heard  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  a  doctrine  avowed  by  one  Pythagoras, 
a  philosopher  of  Crotona.  This  doctrine,  though 
discarded  and  reprobated  by  Christians,  is  never- 
theless sound  and  orthodox,  I  affirm  on  the  inte- 
grity of  an  atom.  Further  I  shall  not  explain 
myself  on  this  sulject,  though  I  might  with  safety 
set  the  convocation  and  the  whole  hierarchy  at 
deflance,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  make  me  bate  one  particle  of  what  I  ad- 
vance ;  or,  if  they  should  endeavour  to  reach  me 
through  your  organs,  and  even  condemn  you  to 
the  suke  at  Smithfleld,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  I 
should  be  a  gainer  by  tiie  next  remove.  I  should 
shift  my  quarters  from  a  very  cold  and  empty 
tenement,  which  I  now  occupy  in  the  brain  of  a 
poor  haberdasher,  to  the  nervous  plexus  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach  of  a  fiit  alderman  fed 
with  venison  and  turtle. 

But  to  return  to  Pythagoras,  whom  one  of  your 
wise  countrymen  denominated  Pettr  Gore,  the 
wiaeaere  of  Croton ;  you  must  know  that  philoso- 
pher was  a  type,  which  hath  not  yet  been  fully 
unveiled.  That  he  taught  the  metempsychosis, 
explained  the  nature  and  property  of  hannonies, 
demonstrated  the  motion  of  the  eurth,  discovered 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  adjoined 
his  disciples  silence,  and  abstained  from  eating  aoy 
*  Vld.  Kempfar,  Lib.  I. 
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thing  that  was  erer  informed  by  the  breath  of 
life,  are  cirennutances  known  to  all  the  learned 
world;  but  his  yeneration  for  beans,  which  cost 
him  his  life,  his  golden  thigh,  his  adventares  in 
the  character  of  a  courtesan,  his  golden  verses,  his 
epithet  of  avror  1^  the  &ble  of  his  being  bom  of 
a  virgin,  and  his  descent  into  hell,  are  mysteries 
in  wUch  some  of  the  most  important  truths  are 
concealed.  Between  friends,  honest  Nathaniel,  I 
myself  constituted  part  of  that  sage's  body ;  and  I 
could  say  a  great  deal— but  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  Philip  Tessier 
had  some  reason  for  supposing  Pythagoras  to  have 
been  a  monk ,  and  there  are  shrewd  hints  in  Meyer's 
dissertation,  Utrum  PtfUiagoras  Jvdatua  fuii,  an 
monacluta  CarmeUia. 

Waiving  these  intricate  discussions  for  the  pre- 
sent (though  I  cannot  help  disclosing  that  Pytha- 
goras was  actuaUy  circumcised),  know.  Peacock, 
that  the  metempsychosis,  or  transnugration  of 
souls,  is  the  method  which  nature  and  fiite  con- 
stantly pursue  in  animating  the  creatures  produced 
on  the  fitce  of  the  euth;  and  this  process,  with 
some  variation,  is  such  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
imported,  and  such  as  you  have  read  in  Dryden*8 
translation  of  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  JBneid. 
The  g|ods  have  provided  a  great  magazine  or  di- 
versorium,  to  which  the  departed  souls  of  all 
animals  repair  at  their  dismission  ftom  the  body. 
Here  they  are  bathed  in  the  waters  of  oblivion 
until  they  retain  no  memory  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  have  passed;  but  they  still  preserve 
their  original  crasis  and  capacity.  From  this  re- 
pository, all  new  created  bein^  are  supplied  with 
souls;  and  these  souls  transmigrate  into  different 
animals,  according  to  the  pl^ure  of  the  great 
disposer.  For  example,  my  good  friend  Natluniel 
Peacock,  your  own  soul  has  within  these  hundred 
yean  thraded  a  poat,  a  spider,  and  a  bishop ;  and 
Its  next  stage  will  be  the  carcase  of  a  brewer's 
horse. 

In  what  manner  we  atoms  come  by  these  articles 
of  intelligence,  whether  by  intuition  or  communi- 
^ation  of  ideas,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
conceive.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  gods  were  merry 
on  the  follies  of  mankind,  and  Mercury  undertook 
to  exhibit  a  mighty  nation  ruled  and  governed  by 
the  meanest  intellects  that  could  be  found  in  the 
repository  of  pre-existing  spirits.  He  laid  the  scene 
in  Japan,  about  the  middle  of  the  period  Foggien, 
when  that  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  her  neigh- 
bours. Into  the  mass  destined  to  sway  the  sceptre, 
he  infused,  at  the  very  article  of  conception,  the 
spirit  which  in  course  of  strangulation  had  been 
expelled  a  poHeriori  from  a  goose,  killed  on  pur- 
pose to  regale  the  appetite  of  the  mother.  The 
animalcule,  thus  inspired,  was  bom,  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Grot-hama-baba. 
His  whole  life  and  conversation  was  no  other  than 
a  repetition  of  the  humours  he  had  displayed  in  his 
last  character.  He  was  rapacious,  shallow,  hot- 
headed, and  perverse ;  in  point  of  understanding, 
just  sufficieLt  to  appear  in  public  without  a  slaver- 
mg  bib ;  imbued  with  no  knowledge,  illumed  by  no 
sentiment,  and  warmed  with  no  affection;  except 
a  blind  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Fakku-basi, 
which  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  disease  in  his  con- 
stitution. His  heart  was  meanly  selfish,  and  his 
disDOsition  altogether  unprincel^. 

Of  all  his  recreations,  that  wmch  he  delighted  in 
most  was  kicking  the  breech  of  his  Cuboy,  or 


prime  minister,  an  exercise  which  he  eveiydsf 
performed  in  private.  It  was  therefore  necetwy 
that  a  Cuboy  should  be  found  to  undergo  this 
diurnal  operation  without  repining.  This  wsi  i 
circumstance  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  Mercury, 
who,  a  little  after  the  conception  of  Got-hama-balia, 
impregnated  the  ovum  of  a  foture  Cuboy,  and  im- 
planted in  it  a  changling  soul,  which  had  tuoees- 
sively  passed  through  the  bodies  of  an  asi,  a  dottri^ 
an  apple-woman,  and  a  cow-bo^.  It  wb  divertiDg 
enough  to  see  the  rqoicings  with  which  the  faiith 
of  thu  Quanbukn*  was  celebrated;  and  stiDmore 
so  to  observe  the  marks  of  fond  admiiatioD  in  the 
parents,  as  the  soul  of  the  cow-boy  proceeded  to 
expand  itself  in  the  young  Cuboy.  This  is  a  species 
of  diversion  we  atoms  ofl^  enjoy.  We  at  different 
times  behold  the  same  spirit  hmited  dovn  in  a 
hare,  and  cried  up  in  an  Hector;  fowmng  in  s  pfo- 
stitute,  and  bribing  in  a  minister ;  breaking  forth  in 
a  whistle  at  the  plough,  and  in  a  sermon  from  the 
pulpit ;  impelling  a  h<^  to  the  sty,  and  a  eosn- 
seller  to  the  cabinet;  prompting  a  shoe-boy  to 
filch,  and  a  patriot  to  harangae ;  squintiiig  in  a 
goat,  and  smiling  in  a  matron. 

Tutors  of  all  sorts  were  provided  betimes  for  the 
young  Quanbuku,  but  his  genius  rejected  all  enlti- 
vation;  at  least,  the  crops  it  produced  were  banvD 
and  ungratefioL  He  was  distmgiushed  by  the  name 
of  i^ka-kaka,  and  caressed  as  the  heir  of  an  im- 
mense fortune.  Nay,  he  was  really  considered  is 
one  of  ^e  most  hopdul  jonng  Quanbukns  in  the 
empire  of  Ji^mn ;  for  his  want  of  ideas  was  at- 
tended with  a  total  absence  of  pride,  insolenoe,  or 
any  other  disagreeable  vice ;  indeed,  his  chander 
was  founded  upon  negatives.  He  had  no  onder 
standing,  no  economy,  no  coura^  no  indnitry,  so 
steadiness,  no  discernment,  no  vigour,  no  retenooo. 
He  was  reputed  generous  and  good-humoored ;  bat 
was  really  premise,  chicken-hearted,  neglicent. 
fickle,  blundering,  weak,  and  leaky.  All  umk 
qualifications  were  agitated  by  an  eagemcsa,  haste, 
and  impatience,  that  completed  the  most  Indicnms 
composition  which  human  natnre  ever  prodseed. 
He  appeared  always  in  hurry  and  coofiisKsi,  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  wits  in  the  morning,  and  vas  is 
quest  of  them  adl  day.  Let  me  whisper  a  secret  to 
you,  my  good  friend  Peacock.  All  this  bostie  and 
trepidiUion  proceeded  from  a  hollowness  m  the 
brauD,  forming  a  kind  of  edd^r,  in  which  his  anixrisi 
spirita  were  hurried  about  in  a  peipeCosl  sviii 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  htsug  nabmt^  iht  cirenh- 
tion  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  pofp^ 
of  animal  Ufe.  Had  the  whole  workl  been  searehei! 
by  the  princes  thereof^  it  would  not  have  prodoecd 
another  to  have  matched  this  half-witted  origioil 
to  whom  the  administration  of  a  mighty  empiR 
was  wholly  consigned.  Notwithstandiiu;  all  the 
care  that  was  taken  of  lus  edocation,  fus-haka 
never  could  comprehend  any  art  or  scieaee,  except 
that  of  dancing  bare-headed  among  the  Bonxas  a: 
the  great  festival  of  Cambadoxi.  The  extent  d 
his  luiowled^  in  arithmetic  went  no  farther  than 
the  numeration  of  his  ten  fingeiB.  In  history,  be 
had  no  idea  of  what  preceded  a  certain  treaty  with 
the  Chinese,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Syk<v  who  died 
within  his  own  remembrance ;  and  was  so  ignoraat 
of  geography,  that  he  did  not  know  that  his  natire 
country  was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  No  system  of 
morality  could  he  ever  understand ;  and  of  the 
fourteen  sects  of  religion  that  are  permitted  ia 
•  Qaubuku  is  adignity  oftha  ftnt«vteiD  Jaftt- 
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Japan,  the  only  dudpltne  he  oooid  imhibe  was  a 
SQperstitioas  devotion  for  Euik-basi,  the  temple  of 
the  white  hone.  This,  indeed,  was  neither  the 
fruit  of  doctrine,  nor  ihe  result  of  reason ;  bat  a 
real  instinct,  implanted  in  his  nature  for  fnlfilling 
the  ends  of  ProTidence.  His  person  was  extremely 
awkward;  his  eye  vacant,  thon^h  alarmed;  his 
speech  thick  and  embarrassed ;  his  utterance  un- 
graceful ;  and  his  meaning  perplexed.  With  much 
diffictilty  fie  learned  to  write  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  the  Dairo ;  and  picked  up  a  smattering  of 
the  Chinese  language,  which  was  sometimes  used 
at  court  In  his  youth,  he  freely  cbnversed  with 
women ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  age,  he  placed  his 
chief  felicity  in  the  delights  of  the  table.  He  hired 
cooks  from  China  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
drank  huge  quantities  of  the  strong  liquor  distilled 
from  rice,  which,  by  producing  repeated  intoxica- 
tion, had  an  unlucky  effect  upon  his  brain,  that 
was  naturally  of  a  loose,  flimsy  texture.  The  im- 
moderate use  of  this  potation  was  likewise  said  to 
have  greatly  impaired  his  retentive  faculty  ;  inas- 
much as  he  was  subject  upon  every  extraordinary 
emotion  of  spirit  to  an  involuntary  discharge  fh>m 
the  last  of  the  intestines. 

Sach  was  the  character  of  Fika-kaka,  entitled 
by  his  birth  to  a  prodigious  estate,  as  well  as  to 
the  honours  of  Quanbuku,  the  first  hereditary  dig- 
nity in  the  empire.  In  consequence  of  his  high 
station,  he  was  connected  with  all  the  great  men  in 
Japan,  and  used  to  the  court  from  nis  infimcy. 
Here  it  was  he  became  acquainted  with  young 
Got-hama-baba,  his  fixture  sovereign;  and  their 
souls  being  congenial,  they  soon  contracted  an  in- 
timacy, which  endured  for  life.  They  were  like 
twin  particles  of  matter,  which  havine  been  di- 
vorced frt>m  one  another  by  a  most  violent  shock, 
had  floated  many  thousand  yean  in  the  ocean  of 
the  nniverse,  till  at  length  meeting  by  accident, 
and  approaching  within  me  spheres  of  each  other's 
attraction,  they  rush  together  with  an  eager  em- 
brace, and  continue  united  ever  after. 

The  favour  of  the  sovereign,  added  to  the  natu- 
ral influence  arising^  fh)m  a  vast  fortune  and  great 
alliances,  did  not  £ul  to  elevate  Fika-kaka  to  the 
most  eminent  offices  of  the  state,  until,  at  length, 
he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Cuboy,  or  chief-mini- 
ster, which  virtually  comprehends  all  the  rest 
Here  then  was  the  strangest  phenomenon  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  political  world.  A  statesman 
without  capacity,  or  the  smallest  tincture  of  human 
learning;  a  secretary  who  could  not  write;  a 
financier  who  did  not  underatand  the  multiplica- 
tion table;  and  the  treasurer  of  a  vast  empire 
who  never  could  balance  accounts  with  his  own 
butler. 

He  was  no  sooner,  for  the  diversion  of  the  gods, 
promoted  to  the  Cuboyship,  than  his  vanity  was 
pampered  with  all  sorts  of  adulation.  He  was  in 
magnificence  extolled  above  the  first  Meckaddo, 
or  line  of  emperors,  to  whom  divine  honoura  had 
been  paid ;  equal  in  wisdom  to  Tensio-dai-sin,  the 
first  founder  of  the  Japanese  monarchy ;  braver 
than  Whey-vang,  of  the  dynasty  of  Chew ;  more 
learned  tiian  Jacko,  the  chief  pontiff  of  Japan  ; 
more  liberal  than  Shi-wang-ti,  who  was  possessed 
of  the  universal  medicine;  and  more  religious 
than  Bupo,  aHas  Xobot,  who,  fh>m  a  foreign  country, 
brought  with  him  on  a  white  hone,  a  book  called 
Kio,  containing  the  mysteries  of  his  religion. 
But,  by  none  was  he  more  cultivated  than  by  the 


Bonzas  or  clergy,  especially  those  of  the  univenity 
Frenoxena,*  so  renowned  for  their  learning,  ser- 
mons, and^  oratory,  who  actually  chose  him  their 
supreme  director,  and  every  morning  adored  him 
with  a  very  singular  rite  of  wonhip.  This  attach- 
ment was  the  more  remarkable,  as  Fika-kaka  was 
known  to  favour  the  sect  of  Nem-buds-ju,  who  dis- 
tin^shed  themselves  by  the  ceremony  of  circum- 
cision. Some  malicious  people  did  not  scruple  to 
whisper  about,  that  he  himself  had  privately  un- 
dergone the  operation :  but  these,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  were  the  suggestions  of  falsehood  and 
slander.  A  slight  scarification,  indeed,  it  was 
once  necessary  to  make,  on  account  of  his  health ; 
but  this  was  no  ceremony  of  any  religious  wor- 
ship. The  truth  was  this.  The  Nem-buds-ju, 
being  few  in  number,  and  generally  hated  by  the 
whole  nation,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Fika-kaka,  which  they  obtained  for  a  valuable 
consideration.  Then  a  law  was  promulgated  in 
their  ikvour;  a  step  which  was  so  far  fit>m  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  Bonzas,  that  there  was  no^ 
above  three,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand,  that  opened  their  lips  in  disapprobation 
of  the  measure.  Such  were  the  virtue  and  mo- 
deration of  the  Bonzas,  and  so  loth  were  they  to 
disoblige  their  great  director  Fika-kaka. 

What  rendered  the  knot  of  connexion  between 
Dairo  Grot-hama-baba,  and  this  Cuboy,  altogether 
indissoluble,  was  a  singular  circumstance,  which  I 
shall  now  explain,  ilka-kaka  not  only  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  gratification  of  his  master's 
prejudices  and  rapacity,  even  when  they  interfered 
the  most  with  the  interest  and  reputation  of  Japan ; 
but  he  also  submitted  personally  to  his  capricious 
humoun  with  the  most  placid  resignation.  He  pre- 
sented his  posterion  to  be  kicked  as  regularly  as  the 
day  revolved ;  ana  presented  them  not  barely  with 
submission,  but  with  all  the  appearance  of  fond  de- 
sire :  and  truly  this  diurnal  exposure  was  attended 
with  such  delectation  as  he  never  enjoyed  in  any 
other  attitude. 

To  explain  this  matter,  I  must  tell  thee,  Peacock, 
that  Fika-kaka  was  firom  his  infancy  afflicted  with 
an  itching  of  the  podex,  which  the  learned  Br. 
Woodward  would  have  termed  inananis  alBoloiv pru- 
ritus. That  great  naturalist  would  have  imputed 
it  to  a  redundancy  of  cholicky  salts,  got  out  of  the 
stomach  and  guts  into  the  blood,  and  thrown  upon 
these  parts,  and  he  would  have  attempted  to  break 
their  coUuctations  with  oil,  &c. ;  but  I,  who  know 
the  real  causes  of  this  disorder,  smile  at  these 
whims  of  philosophy. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  all  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  in  Japan  were  consulted  about  this 
strange  tickling  and  tingling,  and  among  these  the 
celebrated Fansey,  whose  spirit  afterwards  informed 
the  body  of  Babelais.  This  experienced  leech,  hav- 
ing prescribed  a  course  of  cathartics,  balsamics, 
and  sweeteners,  on  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
was  tainted  with  a  scorbutical  itch,  at  length  found 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  local  He 
therefore  tried  the  method  of  gentle  Ariction :  for 
which  purpose  he  used  almost  tne  very  same  sub- 
stances which  were  many  centuries  after  applied 
by  Gargantua  to  his  own  posterion ;  such  as  a 
mght-cap,  a  pillow-bier,  a  slipper,  a  poke,  a  pannier, 
a  beaver,  a  hen,  a  cock,  a  chicken,  a  calf-skin,  a 
hare-skin,  a  pigeon,  a  cormorant,  a  lawyer's  bag,  a 
lamprey,  a  coif,  a  lure,  nay,  even  a  goose's  neck 
•  Vld.  Hist.  Ecclet.  Japan,  Vol.  I. 
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without  finding  that  vthq^  merifigue  an  trou  de  cut, 
which  was  the  portion  of  the  son  of  Grangoosier. 
In  short,  there  was  nothing  that  ^ye  Fika-kaka 
such  respite  finom  this  tonnenting  titillation  as  did 
smearing  the  parts  with  thick  cream,  which  was 
afterwards  licked  ap  hj  the  rough  tongue  of  a 
hoar-cat  But  the  administration  of  this  remedy 
was  once  productive  of  a  disagreeahle  incident 
In  the  mean  time,  die  distemper  gaining  ground 
became  so  troublesome,  that  the  unKirtunate  Quan- 
buku  was  incessantly  in  the  fidj;ets,  and  ran  ahout 
distracted,  cackling  like  a  hen  m  labour. 

The  source  of  aU  this  misfortune  was  the  juxta- 
position of  two  atoms  quarrelling  for  precedency, 
m  this  the  Cuboy's  seat  of  honour.  Their  pressing 
and  squeezing  and  elbowing  and  jostling,  though 
of  no  effect  m  ^Momposing  one  another,  occa- 
sioned all  this  irritation  and  titillation  in  the  poste- 
riors of  Fika-kaka.  What  I  dost  thou  mutter. 
Peacock?  dost  thou  presume  to  question  my 
veracity  ?  now,  by  the  mdivisible  rotundity  of  an 
atom,  I  have  a  good  mind,  caitiff^  to  raise  such  a 
buxzing  commotion  in  thy  glandula  pinealis,  that 
thou  shalt  run  distracted  over  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  like  lo  when  she  was  stung  by  Juno's  gad- 
fly 1  What  1  thou  who  hast  been  rapt  fh)m  the 
cradle  in  visions  of  mjstery  and  revelation,  swal- 
lowed impossibilities  like  UunVs  wool,  and  digested 
doctrines  Jbarder  than  iron  three  times  quenched 
in  the  Ebro  I  thou  to  demur  at  what  I  assert  upon 
the  evidence  and  faith  of  my  own  consciousness 
and  consistency  I  Oh !  you  capitulate  I  well,  then 
beware  of  a  rdapse — ^you  know  a  relapsed  heretic 
finds  no  mercy. 

I  say,  while  Fika-kaka's  podex  was  the  scene  of 
contention  between  two  turbulent  atoms,  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  posted  immediately  under  the 
nail  of  the  Dairo's  great  toe,  which  happened  one 
day  to  itch  more  than  usual  for  occupation.  The  Cu- 
boy  presenting  himself  at  that  instant,  and  turning 
his  ftce  from  his  master,  Got-hama-baba  performed 
the  exercise  with  such  uncommon  vehemence,  that 
first  his  slipper,  and  then  his  toe-nail  flew  ofi^ 
after  having  made  a  small  breach  in  the  perineum 
of  Fika-kaks.  By  the  same  effort,  I  was  divorced 
from  the  great  toe  of  Uie  sovereign,  and  lodged 
near  the  great  gut  of  his  minister,  exactly  in  the 
interstice  between  the  two  hostile  particles,  which 
were  thus  in  some  measure  restrained  from 
wrangling;  though  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
keep  the  peace  entirely.  Nevertheless,  Fika- 
kaka's  torture  was  immediately  suspended;  and 
be  was  even  seized  with  an  orpasm  of  pleasure,  ana- 
logons  to  that  which  characterises  the  ecstasy  of  love. 

Think  not,  however.  Peacock,  that  I  would  ad- 
duce this  circumstance  as  a  proof  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  mere  relations,  which  can  exist  only  as 
they  are  contrasted.  No— pleasure  and  pain  are 
simple,  independent  ideas,  incapable  of  definition ; 
and  this  which  Fika-kaka  felt  was  an  ecstasy  com- 
pounded of  pontive  pleasure  ingrafted  upon  the  re- 
moval of  pain ;  but  whether  tUs  positive  pleasure 
depended  upon  a  particular  centre  of  percussion  hit 
upon  by  accident,  or  was  the  inseparable  effect  of  a 
kicking  and  scratching  conferred  by  a  royal  foot 
and  toe,  I  shiUl  not  at  present  unfold ;  neither  will 
I  demonstrate  the  moaua  operandi  on  the  nervous 
papilbe  of  Uka-kaka's  breech,  whether  by  irrita- 
tion, relaxation,  undulation,  or  vibration.  Were 
these  essential  discoveries  communicated,  human 
philosophy  would  become  too  arrogant    It  was  but 


the  other  day  that  Newton  made  shift  to  dhre  into 
some  subaltern  laws  of  matter ;  to  explain  tbe  re- 
volution of  the  planets,  and  analyse  tbe  oompontioD 
of  light ;  and  ever  since  that  reptile  man  has  be- 
liev^  itself  a  demi-sod.  I  hope  to  see  the  dav 
when  the  petulant  phuosopher  shall  be  driven  back 
to  his  Cate^ries  and  the  Organun  UniTersale  of 
Aristotie,  his   otfrio.  Ids  9yi^  and  his  vomi/u  w. 

But  wuvmg  these  digressions, the  pleasore  whicli 
the  Cuboy  felt  from  the  application  of  the  Dairo*s 
toe-nail  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  tension  or  stiff- 
ness, which  began  to  grow  troublesome  just  sa  he 
reached  his  own  palace,  where  the  Bonzas  were 
assembled  to  offer  up  their  diurnal  incense.  Instinct, 
on  this  occasion,  penormed  what  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  from  the  most  extraordinaiy  talents. 

At  sight  of  a  grizzled  beard  belonging  to  one  of 
those  venerable  doctors,  he  was  stmek  with  the 
idea  of  a  powerftil  assuager ;  and  taking  him  into 
his  cabinet,  proposed  that  he  should  make  oral  ap- 
plication to  the  part  affected.  The  proposal  was 
embraced  without  hesitation,  and  the  effect  even 
transcended  the  hope  of  the  Cuboy.  The  oscula- 
tion itself  was  soft,  warm,  emollient,  and  comfbit- 
able;  but  when  the  nervous  papillsB  were  gently 
streaked,  and,  as  it  were,  londled  by  the  kng 
elastic,  peristaltic,  abstersive  fibres  that  compoted 
this  reverend  verriculum,  such  a  delectable  titilla- 
tion ensued,  that  Fika-kaka  was  quite  in  raptures. 

That  which  he  intended  at  first  for  a  medicine  be 
now  converted  into  an  article  of  luxury.  All  tbe 
Bonzas  who  enrolled  themselves  in  the  number  of 
his  dependants,  whether  old  or  young,  Uack  or 
fair,  rough  or  smooth,  were  eigoined  every  day  to 
perform  this  additional  and  posterior  riteofwonihip, 
so  productive  of  delight  to  the  Cuboy,  that  he  was 
every  morning  impatient  to  receive  the  Dairo^s 
calcitration,  or  rather  his  pedestrian  digitaaoo; 
after  which  he  flew  with  all  the  eagerness  of  desire 
to  the  subsequent  part  of  his  entertainment. 

The  transports  thus  produced  seemed  to  disar- 
range his  whole  nervous  system,  and  produce  sn 
odd  kind  of  revolution  in  his  fancy ;  for  though  he 
was  naturally  grave,  and  indeed  overwhehned  vxtk 
constitutional  hebetude,  he  became,  in  coosequeoce 
of  this  periodical  tickling,  the  most  giddy,  pert 
buffoon  in  nature.  All  was  grinning,  gig|fang, 
laughing,  and  prating,  except  when  his  fears  mter- 
vened ;  then  he  started  and  stared,  and  cursed  and 
prayed  by  turns.  There  was  but  one  barber  in  the 
whole  empire  that  would  undertake  to  shave  him, 
so  ticklish  and  unsteady  he  was  under  the  huidscf 
the  operator.  He  could  not  sit  above  one  nunote 
in  the  same  attitude,  or  on  the  same  seat,  bat 
shifted  about  ftrom  couch  to  chair,  from  duur  to 
stool,  from  stool  to  close-stool,  with  incessant  rota- 
tion, and  all  the  time  gave  audience  to  thoee  «bo 
solicited  his  favour  and  protection.  To  all  and 
several  he  promised  his  bc^  offices,  and  coafiinied 
these  promises  with  oathtf  and  proCcstatioDs.  Oae 
he  shook  by  the  hand;  another  he  hugged ;  a  third 
he  kissed  on  both  sides  the  fiu% ;  with  a  fimrth  he 
whispered;  a  fifth  he  honoured  with  a  femifiar 
horse-laugh.  He  never  had  courage  to  leAise  even 
that  which  he  could  not  possibly  grant;  and  at  isst 
his  tongue  actually  forgot  how  to  proDonaoe  the 
negative  particle :  but  as  in  the  Knglish  laagoage 
two  negatives  amount  to  an  affirmative,  five  handifd 
affirmatives  in  the  mouth  ci  Fika-kaka  did  not 
altogether  destroy  the  efficacy  of  simple  negatkm 
A  promise  five  himdred  times  repeated,  and  st 
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e^erj  repetition  eonfinned  byoath,  barely  •mounted 
to  a  compntable  chance  of  pierfonnance. 

Jjt  must  be  allowed,  howerer,  he  promoted  a  great 
■nmber  of  Bonsas,  and  in  this  promotion  he  mani- 
fested an  uncommon  taste.  Thtj  were  preferred 
according  to  the  colour  of  their  bearda.  He  found, 
Ij  experience,  that  beards  of  different  colours 
Yielded  him  different  degrees  of  pleasure  in  the 
friction  we  haTC  described  above ;  and  the  provi- 
sion he  made  for  each  was  in  proportion  to  the 
satisfaction  the  candidate  could  anord.  The  sensa- 
tion ensuing  from  the  contact  of  a  grey  beard  was 
soft  and  delicate,  and  agreeably  demulcent,  when 
the  parts  were  unusually  inflamed ;  a  red,  yellow, 
or  brindled  beard,  was  in  request  when  the  business 
was  to  thrill  or  tingle ;  but  a  black  beard  was  of  all 
others  the  most  honoured  by  Fika-kaka,  not  ouly 
on  account  of  its  fleecy  feeC  e<^ually  spirited  and 
balsamic,  but  also  for  another  philosophical  reason, 
which  I  shall  now  explain.  You  know,  Peacock, 
that  black  colour  absorbs  the  rays  of  light,  and  de- 
tains them  as  it  were  in  a  repository.  Thus  a  black 
beard,  like  the  back  of  a  blibck  cat,  becomes  a  phos- 
phorus in  the  dark,  and  emits  sparkles  upon  friction. 
Tou  must  know  that  one  of  the  gravest  doctors  of 
the  Bonzas,  who  had  a  private  request  to  make, 
desired  an  audience  of  Fika-kaka  in  his  closet  at 
night,  and  the  taper  fidling  down  by  accident,  that 
very  instant  when  his  beard  was  in  contact  wiUi  the 
Cuboy's  seat  of  honour,  the  electrical  snap  was 
heard,  and  the  part  illuminated,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  spectators,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  prelude 
to  the  apotheosis  of  Fika-kaka.  Being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  phenomenon,  the  minister  was 
exceedingly  elevated  in  his  own  mind.  He  r^oiced 
in  it  as  a  communication  of  some  divine  efficacy, 
and  raised  the  happy  Bonza  to  the  rank  of  Pontifex 
Manimns,  or  chief  priest,  in  the  temple  of  Fakku- 
basi.  In  the  course  of  experiments,  he  found  that 
all  black  beards  were  electrical  in  the  same  decree, 
and  being  ignorant  of  philosophy,  ascribed  it  to 
some  supernatural  virtue,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  promoted  as  the  holiest  of  the  Bonsas. 
But  you  and  I  know,  that  such  a  phosphoms  is  ob- 
tained from  the  most  worthless  and  corrupted  ma- 
terials, such  as  rotten  wood,  putrefied  veal,  and 
stinking  whiting. 

Fika-kaka,  such  as  I  described  him,  could  not 
possibly  act  in  the  character  of  Cuboy  without 
the  assistance  of  counsellors  and  subalterns,  who 
understood  the  detail  of  government  and  the  forms 
of  business.  He  was  accordingly  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  satellites,  who  reflected  his  lustre  in  their 
several  spheres  of  rotation ;  and  though  their  im- 
mersions and  emersions  were  apparently  abrupt  and 
irregular,  formed  a  kind  of  luminous  belt  as  pale 
and  comfortless  as  the  ring  of  Saturn,  the  most 
distant,  cold,  and  baleful  of  ul  the  planets. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  subordinates  was 
Sti-phi-rum-poo,  a  man  who,  from  a  low  plebeian 
origin,  had  raised  himself  to  one  of  the  first  offices 
of  the  empire,  to  the  dignity  of  Quo,  or  nobleman, 
and  a  considerable  share  of  the  Dairo's  personal  re- 
gard. He  owed  his  whole  success  to  ms  industry, 
assiduity,  and  circumspection.  During  the  former 
part  of  his  life  he  studied  the  laws  of  Japan  with 
such  severity  of  application,  that,  though  unassisted 
by  the  least  gleam  of  genius,  and  destitute  of  the 
smallest  pretension  to  tuent,  he  made  himself  master 
of  all  Uie  written  ordinances,  all  the  established 
customs  and  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  different 


tribunals  of  the  empire.  In  the  progress  of  his  vo- 
cation he  became  an  advocate  of  some  eminence, 
and  even  acquired  reputation  for  polemical  elo- 
quence, though  his  manner  was  ever  dry,  laboured, 
and  unpleasant.  Being  elevated  to  the  station  of 
a  judge,  he  so  fkr  justified  the  interest  by  which  he 
had  been  promoted,  that  his  honesty  was  never 
called  in  question ;  and  his  sentences  were  generally 
allowed  to  be  just  and  upright  He  heard  causes 
with  the  most  painful  attention,  seemed  to  be  inde- 
fatigable in  his  researches  after  truth ;  and  though 
he  was  forbidding  in  his  aspect,  slow  in  delibera- 
tion, tedious  in  discussion,  and  cold  in  his  address ; 
yet  I  must  own,  he  was  also  unbiassed  in  his  de- 
cisions. I  mean,  unbiassed  by  any  consciousness  of 
sinister  motive ;  for  a  man  may  be  biassed  by  the 
nature  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  by  prejudices  ac- 
quired,andyetnotguiltyofintentional  partiality.  Sti- 
phi-rum-poo  was  scrupulously  just,  according  to  his 
own  ideas  of  justice,  and  consequently  well  qualified  to 
decide  in  common  controversies.  Butindelicatecasea. 
which  required  an  uncommon  share  of  penetration  ; 
when  the  province  of  a  supreme  judge  is  to  mitigate 
the  severity,  and  sometimes  even  deviate  from  the 
dead  letter  of  the  common  law,  in  favour  of  particular 
institutions,  or  of  humanity  in  ceneral ;  he  had 
neither  genius  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  sen- 
timent to  elevate  his  mind,  nor  courage  to  surmount 
the  petty  enclosures  of  ordinary  practice.  He  was 
accused  of  avarice  and  cruelty,  but,  in  fact,  these 
were  not  active  passions  in  his  heart  The  conduct 
which  seemed  to  justify  these  imputations  was 
wholly  owing  to  a  total  want  of  taste  and  generosity. 
The  nature  of  his  post  furnished  him  with  oppor- 
tunities to  accumulate  riches,  and  as  the  narrowness 
of  his  mind  admitted  no  ideas  of  elegance  or  refined 
pleasure,  he  knew  not  how  to  use  his  wealth  so  as 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  a  sordid  disposition.  His 
temper  was  not  rapacious  but  attentive ;  he  knew 
not  the  use  of  w^th,  and  therefore  did  not  use  it 
at  all,  but  was  in  this  particular  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  a  strong  box  for  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  his  heur.  The  appearance  of  cruelty 
reinarkf9>le  in  his  counsels,  relating  to  some  wretched 
insurgents  who  had  been  taken  m  open  rebellion, 
and  Uie  rancorous  pleasure  he  seemed  to  feel  in 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  by  self-exenter- 
ation,*  was  m  fact  the  gratification  of  a  dastardly 
heart,  which  had  never  acknowledged  the  least  im- 
pulse of  any  liberal  sentiment  This  being  the 
case,  mankind  ou^t  not  to  impute  that  to  his  guilt 
which  was,  in  effect,  the  consequence  of  his  in- 
firmi^r.  A  man  might,  with  equal  justice,  be 
punished  for  being  purbljjid.  Sti-phi-rum-poo  was 
much  more  culpable  for  seeking  to  shine  in  a  sphere 
for  which  nature  never  intended  him,  I  mean  for 
commencing  statesman,  and  intermeddling  in  the 
machine  of  government ;  yet  even  into  this  character 
he  was  forced,  as  it  were,  by  the  opinion  and  in- 
junctions of  Fika-kaka,  who  employed  him  at  first 
in  making  speeches  for  the  Dairo,  which  that  prince 
used  to  pronounce  in  public,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  These  speeches  being  tolerably  well  re- 
ceived by  tiie  populace,  the  Cuboy  conceived  an 
extraordmary  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  thought 
him  extremely  well  qualified  to  ease  him  of  great 
part  of  the  burden  of  government  He  found  him 
very  well  disposed  to  engage  heartily  in  his  inter- 

*  A  gentleman  capitally  oonvicted  in  Japan  fa  allowed  the 
privilege  of  antldoating  the  common  czectttioncr,  tqr  rippiag 
oat  bit  own  boweia. 
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esta.  Then  he  was  admitted  to  the  oficnlation 
ft  posteriori;  and  though  his  beard  was  not  black, 
bat  rather  of  a  subfuscan  hae,  he  managed  it  with 
such  dexterity,  that  Eika-kaka  dechired  the  salute 
gave  him  unspeakable  pleasure,  while  the  bystand- 
ers protested  that  the  contact  produced,  not  simply 
electrical  sparks  or  scintillations,  but  even  a  perfect 
irradiation,  which  seemed  altogether  supematoraL 
From  this  moment  Sti-phi-rum-poo  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  cabinet,  and  even  introduced 
to  the  person  of  the  Dairo  Grot-hama-baba,  whose 
pedestrian  favours  he  shared  with  his  new  patron. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  even  after  ms  pro- 
motion and  nobilitation,  he  still  retained  his  original 
awkwardness,  and  never  could  acquire  that  graceful 
ease  of  atdtude  with  which  the  Cuboy  presented 
his  parts  averse  to  the  contemplation  of  his  sove- 
reign. Indeed  this  minister's  body  was  so  well 
moulded  for  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  that  one 
would  have  imagined  nature  had  formed  him  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  with  his  head  and  body 
projectiUi;;  forwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  with  the  horizon,  while  the  glutsei  muscles 
swelled  backwards  as  if  ambitious  to  meet  half  way 
the  imperial  encounter. 

The  third  connexion  that  strengthened  this  po- 
litical band  was  Nin-kom-poo-po,  commander  of 
the  Fune,  or  navy  of  Japan,  who,  if  ever  man  was, 
might  surely  be  termed  the  child  of  fortune.  He 
was  bred  to  the  sea  from  his  infancy,  and,  in  the 
course  of  pacific  service,  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
*onkh,  when  he  was  so  lucky  as  to  detect  a  crew  of 
pirates  employed  on  a  desolate  shore,  in  concealing 
a  hoard  of  money  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
merchants  of  Corea.  Nin-kom-poo-po  fjBdling  in 
with  them  at  night,  attacked  them  unawares,  and 
having  obtained  an  easy  victory,  carried  ofT  the 
treasure.  1  cannot  help  being  amused  at  the  folly 
of  you  silly  mortals  when  I  recollect  the  transports 
of  the  people  at  the  return  of  this  fortunate  officer, 
with  a  paltry  mass  of  silver,  parading  in  covered 
waggons,  escorted  by  his  crew  m  arms.  The  whole 
city  of  Meaco  resounded  with  acclamation ;  and  Nin- 
kom-poo-po  was  extolled  as  the  greatest  hero  that 
ever  the  empire  of  Japan  produced.  The  Cuboy 
honoured  him  with  five  kisses  in  public,  accepted 
of  the  osculation  in  private,  recommended  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  the  Dairo,  who  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  of  Sey-seo-gun,  or  general  at  sea.  He 
professed  himself  an  adherent  to  the  Cuboy,  entered 
mto  a  strict  alliance  with  Sti-phi-rum-poo,  and  the 
whole  management  of  the  Ftate  was  consigned  into 
his  hands.  With  respect  to  his  understanding,  it 
was  just  sufficient  to  comprehend  the  duties  of  a 
common  mariner,  and  to  follow  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  most  sordid  avarice.  As  to  his  heart,  he 
might  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  total  apathy,  with- 
out principle  or  passion,  for  I  cannot  afford  the 
name  of  passion  to  such  a  vile  appetite  as  an  in- 
satiable thirst  of  lucre.  He  was,  mdeed,  so  cold 
and  forbidding,  that,  in  Japan,  the  people  distin- 
guished him  by  a  nick-name  equivalent  to  the 
English  word  Salamander ;  not  that  he  was  inclined 
to  Uve  in  fire,  but  that  the  coldness  of  his  heart 
would  have  extinguished  any  fire  it  had  approached. 
Some  individuals  imagined  that  he  had  been  begot 
upon  a  mermaid  by  a  sailor  of  Kamschatka,  but 
this  was  a  mere  fable.  I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  when  lus  lips  were  in  contact  widi  the  Cuboy's 
Msteriors  Fika-kaka's  teeth  were  seen  to  chatter, 
llie  pride  of  this  animal  was  equal  to  his  frigidity. 


He  affected  to  establish  new  r^;nlationt  at  the 
council  where  he  presided ;  he  treated  his  eqnali 
with  insolence,  and  his  superiors  with  contempt 
Other  people  generally  rejoice  in  obliging  their 
fellow-creatures  when  they  can  do  it  without  prgu- 
dice  to  their  own  interest.  Nin-com-poo-po  had  a 
repulsive  power  in  his  disposition,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  denying  a  request  When  this 
vain  creature,  selfish,  inelegant,  arrogant,  and  un- 
couth, appeared  in  all  his  trappings  at  the  Dairo's 
court,  upon  a  festival,  he  might  have  been  jnstly 
compared  to  a  Lapland  idol  of  ice,  adorned  with  a 
provision  of  brass  leaf  and  trinkets  of  pewter.  In 
the  direction  of  the  Fune,  he  was  provided  with 
a  certain  number  of  assessors,  connseDors,  or  co- 
adjutors, but  these  he  never  consulted  more  dian  if 
they  had  been  wooden  images.  He  distributed  his 
conmiands  among  his  own  dependants,  and  left  all 
the  forms  of  the  office  to  the  care  o^  the  scribe, 
who  thus  became  so  necessary,  that  his  infloeoee 
sometimes  had  well  nigh  interfered  with  that  of  the 
president,  nay,  they  have  been  seen,  like  the 
electrical  spheres  of  two  bodies,  rq}eUing  eaeh 
other.  Hence,  it  was  observed,  that  the  office  of  the 
Sey-seo-gunsiality  resembled  the  serpent  called 
Amphisbeena,  wmch,  contrary  to  the  formation  of 
other  animals  in  head  and  tail,  has  a  head  where 
the  tail  should  be.  Well,  inde^  might  they  com- 
pare them  to  a  serpent,  in  creeping,  conxung,  cold- 
ness, and  venom ;  but  the  comparison  would  have 
held  with  more  propriety  had  nature  produced  a 
serpent  without  ever  a  head  at  alL 

The  fourth  who  contributed  his  credit  and 
capacity  to  this  coalition,  was  Foksi-rokn,  a  maa 
who  greatly  surpassed  them  all  in  the  science  of 
politics,  bold,  subtle,  interested,  insinuating,  am- 
bitious, and  indeiatipable.  An  adventurer  mm  his 
cradle,  a  latitudinanan  in  principle,  a  libertine  in 
morals,  without  the  advantages  of  birth,  fbrtuoe, 
character,  or  interest ;  by  his  own  natural  sagactty, 
a  close  attention  to  the  follies  and  foibles  of  man- 
kind, a  projecting  spirit,  an  invincible  assunnce, 
and  an  obstinacy  of  perseverance,  proof  against  sii 
the  shocks  of  disappomtment  and  repulse ;  he  forced 
himself  as  it  were,  into  the  scale  of  prefexment ; 
and  beingfound  equally  capable  and  compliant,  rose 
to  high  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  dete^ed  by  the 
people  as  one  of  the  most  desperate  tools  of  a  wicked 
administration,  and  odious  to  his  colleagues  in  the 
y  for  his  superior  talents,  his  restless  am- 


m 


bition,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  attachment 

As  interest  prompted  him  he  hovered  between 
the  triumvirate  we  have  described,   and  another 

knot  of  competitors  for  the  ad n,  headed  hy 

Quamba-cun-dono,  a  great  Quo  related  to  the 
Dairo,  who  had  borne  the  supreme  conunand  in  the 
army,  and  was  styled  Fatzman,*  tear  l^od^r,  or  hj 
way  of  eminence.  This  accomplished  ynaoe  wis 
not  only  the  greatest  in  his  mind,  but  also  tlie 
greatest  in  his  person  of  all  the  sulgects  of  Japan ; 
and  whereas  your  Shakspeare  makes  Faistsff 
urge  it  as  a  plea  in  his  own  favour,  that  as  be  bad 
more  flesh,  so  likewise  he  had  more  frailty  thin 
other  men ;  I  may  justly  convert  the  proposition 
in  favour  of  Quamba-cun-dono,  and  affirm,  that  as 
he  had  more  fiesh,  so  he  had  more  virtue  than 
any  other  Japanese ;  more  bowels,  more  humanity, 
more  beneficence,  more  afiabllity.  He  was  on- 
doubtedly,  for  a  Fatzman,  the  most  coorteoos,  the 
most  gallant,  the  most  elegant,  generous  and  nfaif 
*  Vide  KempCBr,  Anuenitat.  Jayaa. 
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fioent  Qno  that  erer  adorned  the  court  of  Japan. 
So  consummate  in  the  art  of  war,  that  the  whole 
world  could  not  produce  a  general  to  match  him  in 
foresight,  vigilance,  conduct,  and  ahilitj.  Indeed 
his  intellects  were  so  extraordinary  and  extensive, 
that  he  seemed  to  sentimentize  at  every  pore,  and 
to  have  the  faculty  of  thinking  diffused  all  over  his 
frame,  even  to  his  fingers'  ends ;  or,  as  the  Latins 
call  it,  ad  unguem ;  nay,  lo  wonderful  was  his  or- 
ganicai  conformation,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
Japanese  philosophers,  his  whole  body  was  en- 
Teloped  in  a  kind  of  poultice  of  brain,  and  that  if 
he  had  lost  his  head  in  battle,  the  damage  with 
regard  to  his  power  of  reflection  would  have  been 
scarce  perceptible.  After  he  had  achieved  many 
glorious  exploits  in  a  war  against  the  Chinese  on 
the  continent,  he  was  sent  with  a  strong  army  to 
quell  a  dangerous  insurrection  in*Uie  northern  parts 
of  Ximo,  which  is  one  of  the  Japanese  islands.  He 
accordingly  by  his  valour  crushed  the  rebellion ; 
and  afterwards,  by  dint  of  clemency  and  discretion, 
extinguished  the  last  embers  of  disaffection.  When 
the  insurgents  were  defeated,  dispersed,  and  dis- 
armed, and  a  sufficient  number  selected  for  example, 
his  humanity  emerged,  and  took  full  possession  of 
his  breast  He  considered  them  as  wretched  men, 
misled  by  false  principles  of  honour,  and  sympa- 
thised with  their  distress ;  he  pitied  them  as  men 
and  fellow-citixens ;  he  regarded  them  as  useful 
fellow-suljects,  who  might  be  reclaimed  and  re- 
united to  Uie  conununity.  Instead  of  sending  out 
the  ministers  of  blood,  rapine,  and  revenge,  to  ravage, 
bum,  and  destroy,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  principle ;  he  extended  the  arms  <^  mercy  to  all 
who  would  embrace  that  indulgence ;  he  protected 
the  lives  and  habitations  of  the  helpless,  and  di- 
minished the  number  of  the  malcontents  much 
more  effectually  by  his  benevolence  than  by  his 
sword. 

The  soathem  Japanese  had  been  terribly  alarmed 
at  this  insurrection,  and  in  the  first  transports  of 
th«ir  deliverance,  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  with 
a  considerable  yearly  tribute  to  the  hero  Quamba- 
can-dono.  In  all  probability,  they  would  not  have 
appeared  so  gratefhU  had  they  staid  to  see  the  effects 
of  his  mercmil  dispoution  towards  the  vanquished 
rebeb ;  for  mercy  is  surely  no  attribute  of  the 
Japanese,  considered  as  a  people.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  form  a  more  striking  contrast  than  appeared 
in  the  transactions  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  empire  at  this  juncture.  While  the 
amiable  Quamba-cun-dono  was  employed  in  the 
godlike  office  of  gathering  together,  and  cherishing 
under  his  wings  the  poor,  dispersed,  forlorn  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  savage  hand  of  war  had 
deprived  of  parent,  husband,  home,  and  sustenance ; 
while  he,  in  the  north,  gathered  these  miserable 
creatures  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens ; 
Sti-phi-rum-poo,  and  other  judges  in  the  south, 
were  condemning  such  of  their  parents  and  hus- 
bands, as  survived  the  sword,  to  crucifixion,  caul- 
drons of  boiling  oil,  or  exenteration ;  and  the 
people  were  indulging  their  appetites  by  feasting 
upon  the  viscera  thus  extracted.  The  liver  of  a 
Ximian  was  in  such  request  at  this  period,  that  if 
the  market  had  been  properly  managed  and  sup- 
plied, this  deUcacy  would  have  sold  for  two  obans 
a  pound,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling.  The  troops 
in  the  north  might  have  provided  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  head  per  month  for  the  demand  of  Meaco ; 
and  though  the  other  parts  of  the  carcass  would  not 


have  sold  at  so  high  a  price  as  the  liver,  heart» 
harrigals,  sweet-bread  and  pope's  eve;  yet  the 
whole,  upon  an  average,  would  have  fetched  at  the 
rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  head ;  especially  if 
those  animals,  which  are  but  poorly  fed  in  their 
own  countiT,  had  been  fattened  up  and  kept  upon 
hard  meat  for  the  slaughter.  This  new  branch  of 
traffic  would  have  produced  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  annually ;  for  the  re- 
bellion might  easily  have  been  fomented  from  year 
to  year ;  and  consequently  it  would  have  yielded  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  emperor's  revenue,  by 
a  proper  taxation. 

The  philosophers  of  Japan  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  new  taste  for  Ximian 
flesh,  which  suddenly  sprung  up  among  the  Ja- 
panese. Some  ascribed  it  to  a  principle  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  agreeable  to  the  common  expression 
of  animosity  among  the  multitude.  '*  Ton  dog,  I'll 
have  your  liver.**  Others  imputed  it  to  a  notion 
analogous  to  the  vulgar  conceit,  that  the  liver  of  a 
mad  dog  beins  eaten,  is  a  preventive  against  mad- 
ness ;  ergo,  ue  liver  of  a  traitor  is  an  antidote 
against  treason.  A  third  sort  derived  this  strange 
appetite  from  the  belief  of  the  Americans,  who 
imagine  they  shall  inherit  all  the  virtues  of  the 
enemies  they  devour ;  and  a  fourth  affirmed,  that 
the  demand  for  this  dainty  arose  from  a  very  high 
and  peculiar  flavour  in  Ximian  flesh,  which  flavour 
was  discovered  by  accident ;  moreover,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  who  supposed  this  banquet  was 
a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  sorcery ;  as  we 
find  that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  charm  pre- 
pared in  Shakspeare's  cauldron  was  **  the  liver  of 
blaspheming  Jew;"  and  indeed  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  liver  of  a  rebellious  Ximian 
might  be  altogether  as  effectual.  I  know  that  Fika- 
kaka  was  stimuiated  by  curiosity  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  held  divers  consultations  with  his  cooks 
on  this  subject  They  all  declared  in  favour  of  the 
trial ;  and  it  was  accordingly  presented  at  the  table, 
where  the  Cuboy  eat  of  it  to  such  excess  as  to 
produce  a  surfeit  He  underwent  a  severe  evacua- 
tion both  ways,  attended  with  cold  sweats  and 
swoonings.  In  a  word,  his  agony  was  so  violent 
that  he  ever  after  loathed  the  sight  of  Ximian  flesh, 
whether  dead  or  alive. 

With  the  Fatzman  Quamba-cnn-donj  was  con- 
nected another  Quo  called  Gotto-mio,  viceroy  of 
Xicoco,  one  of  the  islands  of  Japan.  If  his  under- 
standing had  been  as  large  as  his  fortune,  and  his 
temper  a  little  more  tractable,  he  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Cuboy.  But  if  their  brains 
had  been  weighed  against  each  other,  the  nineteenth 
part  of  a  grain  would  have  turned  either  scale ;  and 
as  Fika-kaka  had  negative  qualities,  which  sup- 
ported and  extended  his  personal  influence,  so  Gotto- 
mio  had  positive  powers,  that  defended  him  from 
all  approaches  of  popularity.  His  pride  was  of  the 
insolent  order ;  his  temper  extremely  irascible ; 
and  his  avarice  quite  rapacious ;  nay,  he  is  said  to 
have  once  declined  the  honour  of  a  kicking  from 
the  Daria  Conceited  of  his  own  talents,  he  affected 
to  harangue  in  the  council  of  Twenty-eight ;  but 
his  ideas  were  embarrassed ;  his  language  was  mean ; 
and  his  elocution  more  discordant  than  the  braying 
of  fifty  asses.  When  Fika-kaka  addressed  himsetf 
to  speech,  an  agreeable  simper  played  upon  the 
countenances  of  bXI  the  audience :  but  soon  as  Gotto- 
mio  stood  up,  every  spectator  raised  his  thumbs  to 
his  ears,  as  it  were  instinctively.    The  Dario,  Chit- 
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hama-baba,  by  the  advice  of  the  Cuboy,  sent  him 
over  to  govem  the  people  of  Xicoco,  and  a  more 
effectual  method  conld  not  have  been  taken  to 
mortify  his  arrogance.  His  deportment  was  so  in- 
solent, his  economy  so  sordid,  and  his  fforemment 
80  arbitrary,  that  those  islanders,  Who  are  re- 
markably ferocioos  and  impatient,  expressed  their 
hatred  and  contempt  of  him  on  every  occasion. 
His  Quanbokuship  was  hardly  safe  from  outrage  in 
the  midst  of  his  goards ;  and  a  cross  was  actually 
erected  for  the  execution  of  his  favourite  Kow-kin, 
who  escaped  with  some  difficulty  to  the  island  of 
Niphon,  whither  also  his  patron  soon  followed  him, 
attended  by  the  curses  of  the  people  whom  he  had 
been  sent  to  rule. 

He  who  presided  at  the  council  of  Twenty-eight 
was  called  Soo-san-sin-o,  an  old  experienced  shrewd 
politician,  who  conveyed  more  sense  in  one  single 
sentence,  than  could  huve  been  distilled  from  all  the 
other  brains  in  council,  had  thev  been  macerated  in 
one  alembic  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  elegant  taste.    He  saw  through  the  chatacters 

of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  ad n.  He  laughed 

at  the  folly  of  one  Action,  and  detested  the  arro- 
gance and  presumption  of  the  other.  In  an  as- 
sembly of  sensible  men,  his  talents  would  have 
shone  with  superior  lustre ;  but  at  the  council  of 
Twenty-eiffht,  they  were  obscured  bv  the  thick 
clouds  of  Ignorance  that  enveloped  his  brethren. 
The  Dario  had  a  personal  respect  for  him,  and  is 
said  to  have  conferred  frequent  favours  on  his  pos- 
teriors in  private.  He  kicked  the  Cuboy  often  ex 
officio^  as  a  husband  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  caress  his  wife ;  but  he  kicked  the  president  for 
pleasure,  as  a  voluptuary  embraces  his  mistress. 
Soo-san-sin-o,  conscious  that  he  had  no  fiunily 
interest  to  support  him  in  cabals  among  the  people, 
and,  careless  of  his  country's  fate,  resolved  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  life  in  quiet.  He  laughed  and 
quaffed  with  his  select  companions  in  private ;  re- 
ceived his  appointments  thankfully ;  cmd  swam  with 
the  tide  of  politics  as  it  happened  to  flow.  It  was 
pretty  extraordinary  that  the  wisest  man  should  be 
the  greatest  cypher ;  but  such  was  the  will  of  the 
gods. 

Besides  these  great  luminaries  that  enlightened 
the  cabinet  of  Japan,  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative,  to  describe  many  other 
stars  of  an  inferior  order.  At  this  board  there  was 
as  great  a  variety  of  characters,  as  we  find  in  the 
celebrated  table  of  Cebes.  Nay,  indeed,  what  was 
objected  to  the  philosopher,  might  have  been  more 
justly  said  of  the  Japanese  councils.  There  was 
neither  invention,  unitv,  nor  design  among  them. 
They  consisted  of  mobs  of  sauntering,  strolling, 
vagrant,  and  ridiculous  politicians.  Their  schemes 
were  absurd,  and  their  deliberations  like  the 
sketches  of  anarohy.  All  was  bellowing,  bleating, 
brayinff,  grinning,  grumbling,  confusion,  and  up- 
roar. It  was  more  like  a  dream  of  chaos  than  a 
picture  of  human  life.  If  the  AAIMON,  or  genius, 
was  wanting,  it  must  be  owned  that  Fika-kaka 
exactly  answered  Cebes*8  description  of  TTXH,  or 
fortune,  blind  and  frantic,  running  about  every 
where;  giving  to  some  and  taking  fhom  others, 
without  rule  or  distinction ;  while  her  emblem  of 
the  round  stone,  fidrlv  shows  lus  aiddy  nature; 
HoXmt  fifpf6fi  4f6ffiy  airris.  Here,  however,  one 
might  have  seen  many  other  figures  of  the  painter's 
allegory ;  such  as  Deception  tendering  the  cup  of 
ignofanoe  and  error,  opimons  and  appetites ;  Dis- 


appointment and  Anguish ;  Debauchery,  ProAigaey, 
Gluttony,  and  Adulation ;  Luxury,  Frand,  Bi^nne, 
Peijury,  and  Sacrilege ;  but  not  the  least  traces  of 
the  virtues  which  are  described  in  the  group  of  tne 
education,  and  in  the  grove  of  happiness. 

The  two  factions  that  divided  the  coandl  of 
Japan,  though  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other, 
heartily  and  cordially  concurred  in  one  paitioilar, 
which  was  the  worship  established  in  the  temple  of 
Fakku-basi,  or  the  White  Horse.  This  was  the 
orthodox  faith  in  Japan,  and  was  certainly  founded, 
as  8t  Paul  saith  of  the  Christian  religion,  upon  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  All  ue  votaries  of 
this  superstition  of  Fakku-basi  subscribed  and 
swore  to  the  followmg  creed,  implicitly,  without 
hesitation  or  mental  reservation,  "  I  bebeve  in  the 
White  Horse,  that  he  descended  from  Heaven, 
and  6€Joumed  in  Jeddo,  which  is  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. I  believe  in  Bupo  his  apostle,  who  first  de- 
clared to  the  children  of  Niphon,  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  ffospel  of  Fakku-basL  I  believe  that  the 
White  Horse  was  begot  by  a  black  mole,  and 
brought  forth  b^  a  green  dragon  ;  that  his  head  ii 
of  silver,  and  his  hoofs  are  of  brass ;  that  he  ests 
gold  as  provender,  and  discharges  diamonds  as 
dun^;  that  the  Japanese  are  ordained  and  pre- 
destmed  to  fiirnish  him  with  food,  and  the  people 
of  Jeddo  to  clear  away  his  litter.  I  believe  tbat 
the  island  0(  Niphon  is  joined  to  the  cootinent  of 
Jeddo,  and  that  whoever  thinks  otherwise  shall  be 
damned  to  all  eternity.  I  believe  that  the  amalkst 
portion  of  matter  may  be  practicallv  divided  ad  a|/S- 
nitum :  that  equal  quantities  taken  nom  equal  quas- 
tities,  an  unequal  quantity  will  remain ;  that  two 
and  two  make  seven ;  that  the  sun  rules  the  night, 
the  stars  the  day ;  and  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  Finally,  I  believe  that  a  man  cannot  be 
saved  without  devolting  his  goods  and  hia  chattds, 
his  children,  relations,  and  fnends,  his  senses;  and 
ideas,  his  soid  and  his  body,  to  the  religioa  of  the 
White  Horse,  as  it  is  prescribed  in  the  ritoal  of 
Fakku-basi."  These  are  the  teneU  which  the 
Japanese  ministers  swallowed  as  glib  as  the  EngfiiA 
clergy  swallowed  the  thirtj-nine  articles. 

luving  thus  characterised  the  chiefs  that  dis- 
puted the  administration,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
empire  of  Japan,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  plaia 
narration  of  historical  incidents,  without  pretend- 
ing to  philosophize  like  H e,  or  dngmatiae  like 

S ^tt    I  shall  only  tell  thee,  Nathaniel,  that 

Britain  never  ^ve  birth  but  to  two  historiaw 
worthy  of  credit,  and  they  were  Taliesnn  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  FU  tell  yon  another  secret 
The  whole  world  has  never  bc«n  able  to  prodaoe 
six  good  historians.  Herodotus  is  ftbokm,  eren 
to  a  proverb;  Thucydides  is  perplexed,  ofascnre, 
and  unimportant;  Poly  bins  is  dry  and  inefe«Bt; 
Livy  superficial ;  and  Tacitus  a  ooxcomK  Goic^ 
ciardini  wants  interest;  DavUa digestion ;  and  Sarpi 
truth.  In  the  whole  catalogue  of  French  hiatnrians, 
there  is  not  one  of  tolerable  authenticity. 

In  the  year  of  the  period  Foggien  one  huodred 
and  fifty-four,  the  tranquillity  of  Japan  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  encroachments  of  the  ChincK  adven- 
turers, who  made  descents  upon  certain  islands 
belonging  to  the  Japanese,  a  great  way  to  the 
southwanl  of  Xicooo.  They  even  setUed  cokioics» 
and  built  forts  on  some  of  them,  while  the  two  em- 
pires were  at  peace  with  each  other.  When  the 
Japanese  governors  expostulated  with  die  CShxseK 
officers  on  this  intrusion,  they  were  treated  with 
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fidiciile  and  contempt ;  then  they  had  recourse  to 
force  of  arms,  and  some  skirmishes  were  fought 
vith  Tarions  success.  When  the  tidings  of  these 
hostilities  arriyed  at  Meaco,  the  whole  council  of 
Twentj-eight  was  oyerwhelmed  with  fear  and  con- 
fusion. The  Dairo  kicked  them  all  round,  not  from 
passion,  hut  hy  way  of  giving  an  animating  fillip 
to  their  deliheratiye  feusulties.  The  disputes  had 
happened  in  the  island  of  Fatsissio ;  hut  there  were 
•nly  three  members  of  the  council  who  knew  that 
Fatsiasio  was  an  island,  although  the  commerce 
there  carried  on  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  empire  of  Japan.  They  were  as  much  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  its  situation.  Fika-kaka,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  adjoined  to  the  coast  of  Gorea, 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  Chinese  would 
inyade  it  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  was  so  trans- 
ported when  Foksi-roku  assured  him  it  was  an  island 
at  a  yast  distance  from  any  continent,  that  he  kissed 
him  five  times  in  the  ftce  of  the  whole  council ;  and 
his  royal  master,  Got-hama-haba,  swore  he  should 
be  indulged  with  a  double  portion  of  kicking  at  his 
next  private  audience.  The  same  counsellor  pro- 
posed, that  as  the  Fune,  or  navy  of  Japan,  was  much 
more  numerous  than  the  fleet  of  China,  they  should 
immediately  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage. 
Quamba-cnn-dono  the  Fatxman  was  of  opmion 
that  war  should  be  immediately  declared,  and  an 
army  transported  to  the  continent  Sti-phi-rum- 
poo  thought  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  Chinese  trading  vessels,  without 
giving  them  any  previous  intimation ;  and  to  this 
opinion  Admiral  Nin-kom-poo-po  subscribed,  not 
only  out  of  deference  to  the  superior  understanding 
of  his  sage  ally,  who  undertook  to  prove  it  was  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  to  plunder 
the  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  who  trade  on  the 
^th  of  treaties ;  but  also  from  his  own  inclination, 
which  was  much  addicted  to  pillage  without  blood- 
shed. To  him,  therefore,  the  task  was  left  of 
scouring  the  seas,  and  intercepting  the  succours 
which,  they  had  received  intelligence,  were  ready 
to  sail  from  one  of  the  puts  of  China  to  the  island 
of  Fatsissia  In  the  mean  time  junks  were  pro- 
vided for  transporting  thither  a  body  of  Japanese 
troops,  under  the  conunand  of  one  Koan,  an  obscure 
officer,  without  conduct  or  experience,  whom  the 
Fatsman  selected  for  this  service ;  not  that  he  sup- 
posed him  possessed  of  superior  merit,  but  because 
no  leader  of  distinction  cared  to  engage  in  such  a 
disagreeable  expedition. 

Nin-kom-noo-po  acted  accor^g  to  the  justest 
ideas  which  had  been  formed  of  his  understanding. 
He  let  loose  his  cruisers  among  the  merchant  ships 
of  China,  and  the  harbours  of  Japan  were  quickly 
filled  wiUi  prizes  and  prisoners.  The  Chinese  ex- 
claimed against  these  proceedings  as  the  most  per- 
fidious acts  of  piracy ;  and  all  the  other  powers  of 
Asia  beheld  them  with  astonishment  But  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  the  sea  Sey-seo-gun  appeared 
most  conspicuous  in  another  stroke  of  generalship 
which  he  now  struck.  Instead  of  blocking  up  in  the 
Chinese  harbour  the  succours  destined  to  reinforce 
the  enero^  in  Fatsissio,  until  they  should  be  driven 
fh>m  their  encroachments  on  that  island,  he  very 
wisely  sent  a  strong  squadron  of  Fune  to  cruise  in 
the  open  sea,  midway  between  China  and  Fatsissio, 
m  the  most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  fogs  are  so  thick  and  so  constant  in  that  latitude 
as  to  rival  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night;  and 
•upported  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  in  council, 


by  observing,  that  the  enemy  would  be  thus  decoyed 
from  their  harbour,  and  undoubtedly  intercepted 
in  their  passage  by  the  Japanese  sqiuidron.  This 
plan  was  applauded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
stratagems  that  ever  was  devised ;  and  Fika-kaka 
insist^  upon  kissing  his  posteriors,  as  the  most 
honourable  mark  of  his  approbation. 

Philosophers  have  observed,  that  the  motives  of 
actions  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  events.  Fortune 
did  not  altogether  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 
counciL  General  Koan  suffered  himself  and  his 
army  to  be  decoyed  into  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
where  diey  stood  like  sheep  in  the  shambles,  to 
be  slaughtered  by  an  unseen  enemy.  The  Chinese 
succours  perceivmg  their  harbour  open,  set  sail  for 
Fatsissio,  which  they  reached  in  safety,  by  changing 
their  course  about  one  degree  from  the  common 
route ;  while  the  Japanese  Fune  continued  cruising 
among  the  fogs,  until  the  ships  were  shattered  by 
storms,  and  the  crews  more  than  half  destroyed  by 
cold  and  distemper. 

When  the  news  of  these  disasters  arrived,  great 
commotion  arose  in  the  counciL  The  Dairo  Gk>t- 
hama-baba  fiuttered,  and  clucked,  and  cackled,  and 
hissed,  like  a  goose  disturbed  in  the  act  of  incuba- 
tion. Quamba-cun-dono  shed  bitter  tears;  the 
Cuboy  snivelled  and  sobbed  ;  Sti-phi-rum-poo 
groaned;  Grotto-mio  swore;  but  the  sea  Sey-seo- 
gun  Nin-kom-poo-po  underwent  no  alteration.  He 
sat  as  the  emblem  of  insensibility',  fixed  as  the 
north  star,  and  as  cold  as  that  luminary,  sending 
fortii  emanations  of  frigidity.  Fika-kaka,  mis 
taking  this  congelation  for  fortitude,  went  round 
and  embraced  him  whero  he  sat,  exclaiming,  **  My 
dear  Day,  Sey-seo-gun,  what  would  you  advise  in 
this  dilemma  ?"  But  the  contact  had  almost  cost 
him  his  life;  for  the  touch  of  Nin-kom-poo-po, 
thus  congealc^d,  had  tiie  same  effect  as  that  of  the 
fish  called  Torpor.  The  Cuboy's  whole  body  was 
instantly  benumbed ;  and  if  his  friends  had  not  in- 
stantiy  poured  down  his  throat  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  strong  spirit,  the  cirouUtion  would  have 
ceased.  This  is  what  philosophers  call  a  genera- 
tion of  cold,  which  became  so  intense,  that  the 
mercury  in  a  Japanese  thermometer,  constructed 
on  the  same  pnnciples  which  wero  afterwards 
adopted  by  Fahrenheit,  and  fixed  in  the  apartment, 
immediately  sunk  thirty  degrees  below  the  fhiczing 
point 

The  first  astonishment  of  the  council  was  suc- 
ceeded by  critical  remarks  and  argumentation.  The 
Dairoconsoled  himself  by  observing,  that  his  troops 
made  a  very  soldierly  appearance  as  they  lay  on 
the  field  in  their  new  clothing,  smart  caps,  and 
clean  buskins;  and  that  the  enemy  allowed  they 
had  never  seen  beards  and  whiskers  in  better 
order.  He  then  declared,  that  should  a  war  ensue 
with  China,  he  would  go  abroad  and  expose  him- 
self for  the  glory  of  Japan.  Foksi-roku  expressed 
his  surprise  that  a  general  should  roaroh  his  army 
through  a  wood  in  an  unknown  country,  without  hav 
ing  it  first  reconnoitred ;  but  the  Fatsman  assured 
him  that  was  a  practice  never  admitted  into  the  dis- 
cipline of  Japan.  Grotto-mio  swore  the  man  was 
mad  to  stand  with  his  men,  like  oxen  in  a  staU,  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  without  using  any  means 
of  defence.  ••  Why  the  devil,"  said  he,  ••  did  not 
he  either  retreat,  or  advance  to  close  engagement 
with  the  handful  of  Chinese  who  formed  the  am- 
buscade ?"  *'  I  hope,  my  dear  Quan-buku,"  replied 
tiie  Fatzman,  "  that  the  troope  of  Japan  will  always 
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irtand  withoat  flmching.  I  should  have  been  mor- 
tified beyond  measare,  had  they  retreated  without 
seeing  the  face  of  the  enemy : — ^that  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  which  never  befel  any  troops 
formed  under  my  direction ;  and  as  for  advancing, 
the  ground  would  not  permit  any  manoeuvre  of  that 
nature.  They  were  engaged  inactdde  aac^  where 
they  could  not  form  either  in  hollow  square,  front 
line,  potcDce,  column,  or  platoon.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  war,  and  they  bore  it  like  men : — ^we  shall 
be  more  fortunate  on  another  occasion."  The  pre- 
sident Soo-san-sin-o  took  notice,  that  if  there  had 
been  one  Spaniel  in  the  whole  Japanese  army,  this 
disaster  could  not  have  happened  as  the  animal 
would  have  heat  the  bushes,  and  discovered  the 
ambuscade.  He  therefore  proposed,  that  if  the 
war  was  to  be  prosecuted  in  Fatsissio,  which  is  a 
country  overgrown  with  wood,  a  number  of  blood- 
hounds might  be  provided  and  sent  over,  to  run 
upon  the  foot  in  the  front  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
army,  when  it  should  be  on  its  march  through  such 
impediments.  Quamba-cun-dono  declared,  that 
soldiers  had  much  better  die  in  the  bed  of  honour, 
than  be  saved  and  victorious,  by  such  an  unmili- 
tary  expedient ;  that  such  a  proposal  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  scheme  of  enlist- 
ing dogs  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
service,  that  if  ever  it  should  be  embraced,  he 
would  resign  his  command,  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement  This  canine 
project  was  equally  disliked  by  the  Dairo,  who 
approved  of  the  Fatzman*s  objection,  and  sealed 
his  approbation  with  a  pedestrian  salute  of  such 
momentum,  that  the  Fatzman  could  hardly  stand 
under  the  weight  of  Uie  compliment  It  was 
agreed  that  new  levies  should  be  made,  and  a  new 
squadron  of  Fune  equipped  with  all  expedition ; 
and  thus  the  assembly  broke  up. 

Fortune  had  not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  the 
pride  of  Japan.  That  body  of  Chinese  which 
defeated  Koan,  made  several  conquests  in  Fatsissio, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  reducing  the 
whole  island.  Tet  the  court  of  China,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  success,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  that 
should  be  equally  humiliating  to  the  Japanese,  in 
another  part  of  the  world.  Having  by  specious 
remonstrances  already  prepossessed  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  against  the  government  of  Japan, 
as  the  patrons  of  perfidy  and  piracy,  they  fitted  out 
an  armament,  which  was  intended  to  subdue  the 
island  of  Motao  on  the  coast  of  Corea,  which  the 
Japanese  had  taken  in  a  former  war,  and  now 
occupied  at  a  very  great  expense,  3S  a  place  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  empire. 
Repeated  advices  of  the  enemy's  design  were  sent 

from  different  parts  to  the  m y  of  Japan ;  but 

they  seemed  all  overwhelmed  by  such  a  lethargy  of 
infatuation,  that  no  measures  of  prevention  were 
concerted. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  pe^le;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  were  fast  asleep.  The  Japanese  hold 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Americans, 
that  dreams  are  from  heaven;  and  in  any  per- 
plexing emergency,  they,  like  the  Indians,  Jews, 
and  natives  of  Madagascar,  have  recourse  to 
dreaming  as  to  an  oracle.  These  dreams  or  divi- 
nations are  preceded  by  certain  religions  rites  analo- 
gous to  the  ceremony  of  the  ephod,  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim.  The  ntes  were  religiously  performed 
y^  the  council  of  Twenty-Eight ;  and  a  deep  sleep 
overpowered  the  Dairo  and  all  his  counsellors. 


Got-hama-baba,  the  emperor,  who  reposed  his 
head  upon  the  pillowy  sides  of  Quamha-ean-dom, 
dreamed  that  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of 
Fakku-basi,  and  saw  the  deity  of  the  White  Hone 
devouring  pearls  by  the  budiel  at  one  end,  and 
voiding  corruption  by  the  ton  at  the  other.    The 
Fatzman  dreamed  that  a  great  number  of  Chinesr 
cooks  were  busy  buttering  his  brains.     Gotto- 
mio  dreamed  of  lending  money,  and  borrowing 
sense.    Sti-phi-rum-poo  thought  he  had  procured 
a  new  law  for  clapping  padlocks  upon  the  chastity 
of  all  the  females  m  Japan,  under  twenty,  of  which 
padlocks  he  himself  kept  the  keys.  Nin-c(mi-poo-po 
dreamed  he  was  metamorphosed  into  a  sea-Uon,  in 
pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  golden  gudgeons.     One  did 
laugh  in*s  deep,  and  one  cried  maarder.    The  first 
was  Soo-san-sin-o,  who  had  precisely  the  same 
vision  that  disturbed  the  imagination  of  the  Cuboy 
He  thought  he  saw  the  face  of  a  right  reverend 
prelate  of  the  Bonzas,  united  with,  and  growing  to 
the  posteriors  of  the  minister,    f^ka-kska  under- 
went the  same   disagreeable   illusion,  with    this 
agi^ravating  circumstance,  that  he  already  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  said  Bonza.    The  president  laughed 
aloud  at  the  ridiculous  phenomenon:  the  Cuboy 
exclaimed  in  the  terror  of  being  eneumb^cd  with 
such  a  monstrous  appendage.    It  was  not  withoat 
some  reason  he  cried,   "Murder!**    Foksi-roku, 
who  happened  to  sleep  on  the  next  chair,  dreamed 
of  money-bags,  places,  and  reversions ;  and  in  the 
transport  of  his  eagerness,  laid  fiut  bokl  on  the 
trunk-breeches  of  the  Cuboy,  including  certain  iuo- 
damentals,  which  he  grai^ied  so  violently,  as  to 
excite  pain,  and  extort  the  exclamation  fromFika- 
kaka,  even  in  his  sleep. 

The  coimcil  being  at  last  waked  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  who  surrounded  the  palace^  and 
proclaimed  that  Motao  was  in  danger  of  an  inva- 
sion; the  sea  Sey-seo-gnn  Nin-kom-poo-po^  was 
ordered  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  Fune,  for  the  relief  of 
that  island;  and  directions  were  |pven  that  the 
commander  of  these  Fune  should,  m  his  vorage, 
touch  at  the  garrison  of  Foutao,  axid  take  on  boud 
from  thence  a  certain  number  of  troops,  to  rein- 
force the  Japanese  governor  of  the  place,  that  was 
in  danger.  Nin-kom-poo-po  for  this  service  chose 
the  commander  Bihn-goh,  a  man  who  had  never 
signalised  himself  by  any  act  of  valonr.  He  seat 
hun  out  with  a  squadron  of  Fune  ill  manned, 
wretchedly  provided,  and  inferior  in  number  to  the 
fleet  of  China,  which  was  by  this  time  known  to  be 
assembled,  in  order  to  support  the  invasion  of  the 
island  of  Motao.  He  sailed,  nevertheless,  on  this 
expedition,  and  touched  at  the  garrison  of  Foatao. 
to  take  in  the  reinforcement :  but  the  orders  sect 
for  this  purpose  from  Nob-od-i,  minister  for  the 
department  of  war,  appeared  so  contradictorr  and 
absurd,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  obeyed ;  £o 
that  Bihn-goh  proceeded  without  the  rdnforcemest 
towards  Motao,  the  principal  fortress  of  which  was 
by  this  time  invested.  He  had  been  accidentally 
joined  by  a  few  cruisers,  which  rendered  him  eqaai 
in  strength  to  the  Chinese  squadron  which  be  now 
descried.  Both  commanders  seemed  afiraid  of  each 
other.  The  fleets,  however,  engaged;  bat  little 
damage  was  done  to  either.  They  paited  aa  if  by 
consent  Bihn-goh  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  Foutao,  without  making  the  least  attempt  to 
succour,  or  open  a  communicati<m  with  Fi-de-ta- 
da,  the  governor  of  Motao,  who^  looking  npon  kim* 
seLf  as  abandoned  by  his  coontry,  snrreBdered  hii 
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with  the   whole  island,  to  the  Chinese 
generaL    These  disgraces  happening  on  the  back 
of  the  Fatsissian  disasters,  raised  a  prodigious  fer- 
ment in  Japan,  and  the  ministry  haul  almost  sank 
under  the  first  fhry  of  the  people's  resentment 
The^  not  only  excliumed  against  the  folly  of  the 
admioistration,  bnt  they  also  accused    them    of 
treachery ;  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  gloryand 
adrmntage  of  the  empire  had  been  betrayed.    What 
increased  the  commotion,  was  the  terror  of  an 
inrasion,  with  which  the  Chinese  threatened  the 
islands  of  Japan.    The  terrors  of  Fika-kaka  had 
already  cost  him  two  pair  of  tnmk  hose,  which 
were  defiled  by  sudden  sallies  or  irruptions  from 
the    postern  of  his  microcosm;    and  these  were 
attended  with  such  noisome  effluvia,  that  the  Bon- 
zas  conld  not  perform  the  barbal  abstersion  without 
marks  of  abhorrence.  The  emperor  himself  was  seen 
to  stop  his  nose,  and  turn  away  his  head,  when  he 
approached  him  to  perform  the  pedestrian  exercise. 
Here  I  intendol  to  insert  a  dissertation   on 
trowsers  or  trunk-breeches,  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Bp€utotj  et  wtplfufuera;  by  the  Latins,  bracca  laxa ;  by 
the  Spaniards,  bragas  ancfuu;  by  the  Italians,  cahone 
largo  ;  by  the  French,  hautdechausses;  by  the  Saxons, 
bricee ;   by  the  Swedes,  brackor;  by  the  Irish, 
briechan;  by  the  Celtss,  6ra^ ;  and  by  the  Japanese, 
bra-ak.    I  could  make  some  curious  discoveries 
tooching  the  analogy  between  the  Xlcp^JW/tara  and 
Zmrtor  yvraucuov,  uid  point  out  the  precise  time  at 
which  the  Grecian  women  began  to  wear  the 
breeches.    I  would  have  demonstrated  that  the 
cimmtbtm  muHebre  was  originally  no  other  than  the 
wife's  literally  wearing  the  husband's  trowsers  at 
certain  orffia^  as  a  mark  of  dominion  transferred 
pro  tempore,  to  the  female.    I  would  have  drawn  a 
curious  parallel  between  the  iMPtov  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  skim  or  middle  cloth  worn  by  the  black 
ladies  in  Guinea.  I  would  have  proved  that  breeches 
were  not  first  used  to  defend  tli^  central  parts  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
first  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  a  warm  climate ;  as  you 
may  see  in  Persius,  Braccatis  iUita  medis—portiau, 
I  wonJd  have  shown  that  breeches  were  first  brought 
from  Asia  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
Celtse,  sprung  from  the  ancient  Gomanaus:  that 
trowsers  were  worn  in  Scotland  long  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras ;  and  indeed  we  are  told  hj  Jambly- 
ehus,  that  Abaris,  the  fiunous  Highland  philosopher, 
cotemporary,  and  personally  acquainted  with  the 
sage  of  Crotona,  wore  long  trowsers.    I  myself  can 
attest  the  truth  of  that  description,  as  I  well  re- 
member the  person  and  habit  of  that  learned 
mountaineer.    I  would  have  explained  the  reasons 
that  compelled  the  posterity  of  those  mountaineers 
to  abandon  the  breeches  of  their  forefiithers,  and 
expose  their  posteriors  to  the  wind.    I  would  have 
conrinced  the  English  antiquaries  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yorkshire  came  originally  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  before  the  Scots  had  laid  aside 
their  breeches,  and  wore  this  part  of  dress,  long  after 
their   ancestors,  as  well  as  the  southern  Britons, 
were  unbreeched  by  the  Romans.    From  this  dis- 
tinction they  acquired  the  name  of  Brigantes,  quasi 
Bragantes;  and  hence  came  the  verb  to  braa,  or 
boast  contemptuously ;  for  the  neighbours  of  the 
Brigantes  being  at  variance  with  that  people,  used, 
by  way  of  contumelious  defiance,  when  they  saw 
any  of  them  passing  or  repassing,  to  clap  their 
hands  on  their  posteriors,  and  cry  Brag-Brag,    I 
would  have  drawn  a  levned  comparison  between 


the  shield  of  Ajax  and  the  seven-fold  breeches  of 
a  Dutch  Skipper.    Finally,  I  would  have  promul- 
gated the  original  use  of  trunk-breeches,  which 
would  have  led  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  rites  of 
Cloacina,  so  differently  worshipped  by  the  southern 
and  northern  inhabitants  of  this  kingdouL    These 
disquisitions  would  have  unveiled  Sie  mysteries 
that  now  conceal  the  origin,  migration,  superstition, 
language,  laws,  and  connexions  of  different  nations 
— sed  nunc  non  erit  his  locus,    I  shall  only  observe, 
that  Linscot  and  others  are  mistaken  in  deriving 
the  Japanese  frx>m  their  neighbours  the  Chinese ; 
and  that  Dr.  Kempfer  is  right  in  his  conjecture, 
supposing  them  to  nave  come  from  Media  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  confusion  of  Babel.    It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  being  Brcuxatorvm  JUii,  they 
should  retain  the  wide  breeches  of  their  progenitors. 
Having  dropped  these  hints  concerning  the  origin 
of  breeches,  i  shall  now  return  to  the  great  per- 
sonage that  turned  me  into  this  train  of  thinking. 
The  council  of  Twenty-eight  being  assembled  in  a 
great  hurry,  Fika-kaka  sat  about  five  seconds  in 
silence,  having  in  his  countenance  nearly  the  same 
expression  which  you  have  seen  in  the  fkce  and 
attitude  of  Felix  on  his  tribunal,  as  represented  by 
the  facetious  Hogarth,  in  his  print  done  after  the 
Dutch  taste.  After  some  pause,  he  rose,  and  survey- 
ing every  individual  of  the  council  though  a  long 
tube,  began  a  speech  to  this  effect    ""  Imperial  Got- 
hama-baba,  my  ever  glorious  master ;  and  you,  ye 
illustrious  nobles  of  Japan,  Quanbnkus,  Quos,  Days, 
and  Davgos,  my  fellows  and  colleagues,  in  the 
work  of  administration ;  it  is  well-known  to  vou 
all,  and  they  are  rascals  that  deny  it,  I  have  watched 
and  fasted  for  the  public  weaL    By  G — d,  I  have 
deprived  myself  of  two  hours  of  my  natural  rest, 
every  night  for  a  week  together.    Then  I  have 
been  so  hurried  with  state  affiurs,  that  I  could  not 
eat  a  comfortable  meal  in  a  whole  fortnight :  and 
what  rendered  this  misfortune  the  greater,  my 
chief  cook  had  dressed  an  olio  d  la  Chine,    I  say 
an  olio,  my  Lords,  such  an  olio  as  never  appeared 
before  upon  a  table  in  Japan — ^by  the  Lord,  it  cost 
me  fifty  obans;  and  I  had  not  time  to  taste  a 
morsel.    Well,  then,  I  have  watched,  that  my 
fellow-subjects  should  sleep;  I  have  fasted,  that 
they  should  feed.    I  have  not  only  watched  and 
fasted,  but  I  have  prayed, — ^no,  not  much  of  that — 
yes,  by  the  Lord,  I  have  prayed,  as  it  were — I  have 
ejaculated — I  have  danced  and  sung  at  the  Matsuris, 
which,  you  know,  are  religious   rites — I  have 
headed  the  multitude,  and  treated  all  the  ragga- 
muffins  in  Japan.    To  be  certain,  I  could  not  do 
too  much  for  our  most  excellent  and  sublime  em- 
peror, an  emperor  unequalled  in  wisdom,  and  un- 
rivalled in  generosity.    Were  I  to  expatiate  from 
the  rising  or  the  sun  to  the  setting  thereof  I  should 
not  speak  half  his  praise.    O  happy  nation !    O 
fortunate  Japan !  happy  in  such  a  Dairo  to  wield 
the  sceptre ;  and  let  me  add,  vanity  apart,  fortunate 
in  such  a  Cuboy  to  conduct  the  administration. 
Such  a  prince!  and  such  a  minister! — a  ha!  my 
noble  fnend  Soo-san-sin-o,  1  see  your  Dayship 
smile.    I  know  what  you  think,  ha!  ha!     Very 
well,  my  Lord — ^you  may  think  what  you  please, 
but  two  such  head-pieces — ^pardon,my  royal  master, 
my  presumption  in  laying  our  heads  together, — vou 
won't  find  again  In  the  whole  universe,  ha !  na ! 
Ill  be  d— ed  if  you  do,  ha!  ha!  ha!"    The  tu- 
mult without  doors  was,  by  this  time,  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  Uiat  the  Cuboy  could  utter  nothing 
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more  ab  anteriori ;  and  the  mfjorit^  of  the  roemhen 
■at  aghast  in  silence.  The  Dairo  decUred  he 
would  throw  his  cap  out  of  the  window  into  the 
midst  of  the  populace,  and  challenge  an  j  single 
man  of  them  to  bring  it  up ;  but  he  was  dissuaded 
from  haxarding  bis  sacred  person  in  such  a  manner. 
Quamba-cun-dono  proposeid  to  let  loose  the  guards 
among  the  multitude ;  but  Fika-kaka  protested  he 
could  never  agree  to  an  expedient  so  big  with 
danger  to  the  persons  of  all  present.  Sti-phi-rum- 
poo  was  of  opinion  that  thej  should  proceed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  indict  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
for  a  riot.  Nin-kom-poo-po  exhorted  the  Dairo 
and  the  whole  council  to  take  refuge  on  board  the 
fleet  Grotto-mio  sweated  in  silence :  he  trembled 
for  his  money  bags,  and  dreaded  another  encounter 
with  the  mob,  by  whom  he  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  flesh,  upon  a  former  occasion.  The  president 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  kept  his  eye  fixed 
upon  a  postern  or  backdoor.  In  this  general  conster- 
nation Foksi-roki^  stood  up,  and  offered  a  scheme, 
which  was  immediately  put  m  execution.  '*  The  multi- 
tude, my  LordSt"  said  he,  **ia  a  many  headed  monster 
— it  is  a  Cerberus  that  must  have  a  sop : — it  is  a  wild 
beast  BO  rayenoua  that  nothing  but  blood  will 
appease  its  appetite :  it  is  a  whale  that  must  have  a 
barrel  for  its  amusement : — ^it  is  a  demon  to  which 
we  must  offer  up  human  sacrifice.  Now,  the 
question  is,  Who  is  to  be  this  sop,  this  barrel,  this 
scape-goat  ?  Tremble  not,  illustrious  Fika-kaka — 
be  not  afraid — your  life  is  of  too  much  consequence. 
But  I  perceive  that  the  Cuboy  is  moved — ^an  un- 
savoury odour  assails  my  nostrils — ^brief  let  me  be 
— ^Bihn-goh  must  be  the  victim — chappy,  if  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  single  Ufe  can  appease  the  conotmotions 
of  his  country.  To  him  let  us  impute  the  loss  of 
Motaa  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  soothe  the  rabble 
with  solemn  promises  that  national  justice  shall  be 
done ; — ^let  us  employ  emissaries  to  mingle  in  all 
places  of  plebeian  resort ;  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and 
prevaricate ;  to  exaggerate  the  misconduct  of  Bihn- 
goh ;  to  traduce  his  character  with  retrospective 
reproach  ;  strain  circumstances  to  his  prqndice ; 
inflame  the  resentment  of  the  vulgar  against  that 
devoted  officer ;  and  keep  up  the  flame,  by  feeding 
it  with  continual  fuel." 

The  speech  was  heard  with  universal  applause. 
Foksi-roku  was  kicked  by  the  Dairo,  and  kined  by 
the  Cuboy,  in  token  of  approbation.  The  populace 
were  dispersed  by  means  of  fair  promises.  Bihn- 
goh  was  put  under  arrest,  and  kept  as  a  maleflictor 
in  close  prison.  Asents  were  employed  through 
the  whole  metropohs,  to  vilify  his  character,  and 
accuse  him  of  cowardice  and  treachery.  Authors 
were  enlisted  to  defame  him  in  pubhc  writings ; 
and  mobs  hired  to  hang  and  bum  him  in  effigy. 
By  these  means,  the  revenge  of  the  people  was  art- 
fully transferred,  and  their  attention  effectually  di- 
verted from  the  ministry,  which  was  Uie  first  opject 
of  their  indignation.  At  length,  matters  being  duly 
prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  such  an  extraordinary 
spectacle,  Bihn-goh  underwent  a  public  trial,  was 
unanimously  found  guilty,  and  unammously  declared 
innocent ',  by  the  same  mouths  condemned  to  death, 
and  recommended  to  mercy ;  but  mercy  was  in- 
compatible with  the  designs  of  the  ad ^n.    The 

unfortunate  Bihn-goh  was  crucified  for  cowardice, 
and  bore  his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  coura^. 
His  behaviour  at  his  death  was  so  inconsistent  with 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  doomed  to  die,  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Cuboy  were  fain  to  pro* 


pagate  a  report,  that  Bihn-goh  had  bribed  a  peiaon 
to  represent  him  at  his  execution,  and  be  crucified 
in  his  stead. 

This  was  a  stratagem  very  well  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  the  Japanese  populace ;  and  it  would 
have  satisfied  them  entir^y,  had  not  their  fears 
been  concerned.  But  the  Chinese  had  for  some 
time  been  threatening  an  invasion,  the  terror  of 
which  kept  the  people  of  Japan  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion and  disquiet.  The^  n^ected  their  business, 
and  ran  about  in  distraction,  inquiring  news,  listen- 
ing to  reports,  staring,  whispering,  whimpering, 
clamouring,  neglecting  their  food,  and  renonncing 
their  repose.  The  Dams  who  believed  the  Tartars 
of  Tesso  (from  whom  he  himself  was  descended) 
had  more  valour,  and  skUl  and  honesty,  than  was 
possessed  by  any  other  nation  on  esirth,  took  a 
large  body  of  them  into  his  pay,  and  brought  them 
over  to  the  island  of  Niphon,  ror  the  defence  of  his 
Japanese  dominions.  The  truth  is,  he  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  that  people :  he  had  been  norsed 
among  them,  and  sucked  it  from  the  nipple.  His 
father  had  succeeded  as  heir  to  a  paltry  frrm  in 
that  country,  and  there  he  fitted  up  a  cabin,  which 
he  preferred  to  all  the  palaces  of  Meaco  and  Jedda 
The  son  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edoca- 
tion  among  these  Tartars,  whose  country  had  givea 
birth  to  his  progenitor  Bupo.  He  therefore  loved 
Uieir  country ;  he  admired  their  manners,  because 
they  were  conformable  to  his  own ;  and  he  was  in 
particular  captivated  by  the  taste  they  showed  in 
trimming  and  curling  their  mustacluos. 

In  fuU  belief  that  the  Tessites  stood  as  high  ia 
the  estimation  of  his  Japanese  subjects  as  in  his 
own,  he  imported  a  body  of  them  into  Niphoo, 
where  at  fint  they  were  received  as  saviours  and 
protectors;  but  the  apprehension  of  danger  no 
sooner  vanished,  than  they  were  exposed  to  a 
thousand  insults  and  mortmeations,  arisin|^  frtw 
the  natural  prejudice  to  foreigners  which jprevails 
among  the  people  of  Japan.  They  were  reviled, 
calumniated,  and  maltreated  in  ertrj  different 
form,  by  every  class  of  people ;  and  when  the 
severe  season  set  in,  the  Japanese  lefuaed  shelter 
from  the  extremities  of  the  weather  to  those  very 
auxiliaries  they  had  hired  to  defend  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them,  from  the  swords  of  an 
enemy  whom  they  themselves  durst  not  look  in  the 
fkce.  In  vain  Fika-kaka  employed  a  double  band 
of  artists  to  tickle  their  noses..  They  shut  l&dr 
eyes,  indeed,  as  usual :  but  their  eyes  no  soooer 
closed  than  tiieir  mouths  opened,  and  out  flew  the 
tropes  and  figures  of  obloquy  and  execraticB. 
They  exclaimed  that  they  had  not  bought,  bat 
caught  the  Tartar ;  that  they  had  hired  the  wolves 
to*  guard  the  sheep;  that  they  were  simple  beascs 
who  could  not  defend  themselves  from  Uie  dog 
with  their  own  horns ;  but  what  could  be  expected 
from  a  flock  which  was  led  by  such  a  pnsilianimoas 
bell-wether? — In  a  word,  the  Tessites  were  soit 
home  in  disgrace :  but  the  fierment  did  not  sabside ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  administration  was  snm- 
moned  before  the  venerable  tribunal  of  the  populace. 

There  was  oneTTaycho  who  had  raised  himself 
to  great  connderation  in  this  self-constitoted  college 
of  the  mob.  He  was  distinguished  br  a  kmi 
voice,  an  unabashed  countenance,  a  finency  of 
abuse,  and  an  inireindity  of  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Cuboy,  who  was  far  from  being  s 
favourite  with  the  plebeians.  Orator  Tayeho*s 
eloquence  was  admirably  suited  to  his  andieDce;  fee 
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rottzed  and  he  brayed,  and  he  bellowed  against  the 

m r :  he  threw  oat  personal  sarcasms  against  the 

Dairo  himself.  He  inveighed  against  his  partial  at- 
tachment to  the  land  of  Yesso^which  he  had  more  than 
once  manifested  to  the  detriment  of  Japan :  he  in- 
flamed the  national  prejudice  against  foreigners ;  and 
as  he  professed  an  inviolable  x^  for  the  commons  of 
Japan,  he  became  the  first  demagogue  of  the  empire. 
Tlie  truth  is,  he  generally  happened  to  be  on  the 
right  aide.  The  partiality  of  the  Dairo,  the  errors, 
absurdities,  and  corruption  of  the  ministry,  pre- 
sented such  a  palpable  mark  as  could  not  be  missed 
by  the  arrows  of  his  declamation.  This  Cerberus 
had  been  silenced  more  than  once  with  a  sop ;  but 
whether  his  appetite  was  not  satisfied  to  the  ftdl,  or 
be  was  still  stimulated  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
disposition,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest,  he 
began  to  shake  his  chains  anew,  and  open  in  the  old 
cry :  which  was  a  species  of  music  to  the  mob,  as 
agreeable  as  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe  to  a  moun- 
taineer of  North  Britain,  or  the  strum-strum  to  the 
swarthy  natives  of  Angola.  It  was  a  strain  which 
bad  the  wonderful  effect  of  efGeicing  from  the 
memory  of  his  hearers  every  idea  of  his  former 
fickle uess  and  apostasy. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  effect  of  Orator  Taycho's 
harangaes,  the  Cuboy  had  found  means  to  intrude 
apon  the  councils  of  the  mob,  a  native  of  Ximo, 
called  Mora-clami,  who  had  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion for  eloouence,  as  an  advocate  in  the  tribunals 
of  Japan.  He  certainly  possessed  an  uncommon 
share  of  penetration,  with  a  silver  tone  of  voice, 
and  a  great  ma^^axine  of  words  and  phrases,  which 
flowed  from  him  in  a  pleasing  tide  of  elocution. 
He  had  withal  the  art  of  soothmg,  wheedling,  in- 
sinuating, and  misrepresenting  with  such  a  degree 
of  plausibility,  that  nis  talents  were  admired  even 
by  the  few  who  had  sense  enough  to  detect  his 
sophistry.  He  had  no  idea  of  principle,  and  no 
feeling  of  humanity.  He  had  renounced  the 
maxims  of  his  family,  after  having  turned  them  to 
the  beat  account  by  execrating  the  rites  of  Fakku- 
basi,  or  the  White  Horse,  in  private  among  mal- 
contents, while  he  worshipped  him  in  public  with 
the  appearance  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  When 
detected  in  this  double  dealing,  he  fairly  owned  to 
the  Cuboy,  that  he  cursed  the  White  Horse  in 
private  for  his  private  interest,  but  that  he  served 
him  in  public  from  inclination* 

The  Cuboy  had  just  sense  enough  to  perceive 
that  he  would  always  be  true  to  his  own  interest ; 
and  therefore  he  made  it  his  interest  to  serve  the 
m y  to  the  full  extent  of  his  faculties.  Ac- 
cordingly Mnra-clami  fought  a  good  battle  with 
orator  Taycho,  in  the  occasional  assemblies  of  the 
populace.  But  as  it  is  much  more  easy  to  inflame 
than  to  allay,  to  accuse  than  to  acquit,  to  asperse 
than  to  puiiy,  to  unveil  truth  than  to  varnish 
falsehood;  in  a  word,  to  patronise  a  good  cause 
than  to  support  a  bad  one ;  the  majesty  of  the  mob 
snnffed  up  the  excrementitious  sidts  of  Taycho's 
invectives,  until  their  jugulars  ached,  while  they 
rejected  with  signs  of  l(»thing  the  flowers  of  Mura- 
clami's  elocution ;  just  as  a  citizen  of  Edinburgb 
stops  his  nose  when  he  passes  by  the  shop  of  a 
perfumer. 

While  the  constitution  of  human  nature  remains 
unchanged,  satire  will  be  always  better  received 
than  panegyric,  in  those  popular  harangues.  The 
Athenians  and  Romans  were  better  pleased  with 
the  philippics  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  tbnn  they 


would  have  been  with  all  the  praise  thosu  two 
orators  could  have  culled  firom  the  stores  of  their 
eloquence.  A  man  feels  a  secret  satisfbction  in 
seeing  his  neighbour  treated  as  a  rascaL  If  he  be 
a  knave  himself  (which  ten  to  one  is  the  case),  he 
rejoices  to  see  a  character  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  his  own,  and  a  new  member  added  to  his 
society ;  if  he  be  one  degree  removed  firom  actual 
roguery  (which  is  the  case  with  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  enjo^  the  reputation  of  virtue),  he  indulges 
himself  with  the  Pharisaical  consolation  of  thanking 
Grod  he  is  not  like  that  publican. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  Mura-clami, 
though  he  could  not  with  all  his  talents  maintain 
any  sort  of  competition  with  Taycho,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  mob ;  he  nevertheless  took  a  more  effectual 
method  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  opposition.  He 
pointed  out  to  Fika-kaka  the  proper  means  for 
amending  the  errors  of  his  administration ;  he  pro- 
posed measures  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour ; 
he  projected  plans  of  conquest  in  Fatsissio ;  re- 
commended active  officers;  forwarded  expeditions; 
and  infused  such  a  spirit  into  the  councib  of  Japan, 
as  had  not  before  appeared  for  some  centuries. 

But  his  patron  was  precluded  from  the  benefit  of 
these  measures,  by  the  obstinate  prejudice  and  pre 
cipitation  of  the  Dairo,  who  vidued  his  Yessian 
farm  above  all  the  empire  of  Japan.  This  precious 
morsel  of  inheritance  bordered  upon  the  territories 
of  a  Tartar  chief  called  Brut-an-tiffi,  a  famous  free- 
booter, who  had  inured  his  Kurd  to  bloodshed,  and 
enriched  himself  with  rapine.  Of  all  mankind  he 
hated  most  the  Dairo,  though  his  kinsman ;  and 
sought  a  pretence  for  seizing  the  farm,  which  in 
three  days  he  could  have  made  his  own.  The 
Dairo  Got-hama-baba,  was  not  ignorant  of  his  sen- 
timents. He  trembled  for  his  cabin,  when  he  con- 
sidered its  situation  between  hawk  and  buzzard; 
exposed  on  one  side  to  the  talons  of  Brut-an-tiffi, 
and  open  on  the  other  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Chinese,  under  whose  auspices  the  said  Brut-an- 
tiffi  had  acted  formerly  as  a  zealous  partizan.  He 
had,  indeed,  in  a  former  quarrel  exerted  him- 
self with  such  activity  and  rancour,  to  thwart  the 
politics  of  the  Dairo,  and  accumulate  expenses  on 
the  subjects  of  Niphon,  that  he  was  universally  de- 
tested through  the  whole  empire  of  Japan  as  a 
lawless  robber,  deaf  to  every  suggestion  of  humanity, 
respecting  no  law,  restricted  by  no  treaty,  scoffing 
at  all  rehgion,  goaded  by  ambition,  instigated  by 
cruelty,  and  attended  by  rapine. 

In  order  to  protect  the  farm  from  sncn  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour,  Grot-hama-baba,  by  an  effort  of 
sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  granted  a  large  subsidy 
from  the  treasury  of  Jupan,  to  a  remote  nation  cf 
Mantchoux  Tartars,  on  condition  that  they  should 
march  to  the  assistance  of  his  farm,  whenever  it 
should  be  attacked.  With  the  same  sanity  of  fore- 
sight, the  Dutch  might  engage  in  a  defensive  league 
with  the  Ottoman  rorte,  to  screen  them  from  the 
attempts  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  who  is  already 
on  their  frontiers.  Brut-an-tiffi  knew  his  advan- 
tage, and  was  resolved  to  enjoy  it  He  had  formed 
a  plan  of  usurpation,  which  could  not  be  executed 
without  considerable  sums  of  money.  He  gave  the 
Dairo  to  understand,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how 
much  the  farm  lay  at  his  mercy:  then  proposed 
that  Got-hama-baba  should  renounce  his  subsiiUary 
treaty  with  the  Mantchoux ;  pay  a  yearly  tribute 
to  him  Brut-an-tiffi,  in  coosideratioa  of  his  for-* 
bearing  to  seize  the  farm ;  and  mairtain  an  army 
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to  protect  it  on  the  other  side  from  the  irrnptioiis  of 
theChinefle. 

Grot-hama-babs,  alarmedat  this  declaratioii,  began 
by  his  emissaries  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his 
Japanese  subjects  touching  a  continental  war,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  farm ;  but  he  found  them  totally 
averse  to  this  wise  system  of  politics.  Taycho,  in 
particular,  began  to  bawl  and  bellow  among  the 
mob,  upon  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  defend  a 
remote  cabin,  which  was  not  defensible ;  upon  the 
iniquity  of  ruining  a  mighty  empire,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  few  barren  acres,  a  naked  common, 
a  poor,  pitiful,  pelting  farm,  the  interest  of  which, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  had  already,  on  many  occasions, 
swallowed  up  all  regard  and  consideration  for  the 
advantage  of  Japan.  He  inveighed  against  the 
shamefm  and  senseless  partiality  <?  Got-hama-baba: 
he  mingled  menaces  with  his  representations.  He 
expatiated  on  the  folly  and  pernicious  tendency  of 
a  continental  war :  he  enlarged  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Japan,  secure  in  her  insular  situation.  He 
declared,  tnat  not  a  man  should  be  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent, nor  a  subsidy  granted  to  any  greedy,  mer- 
cenary, f^booting  TUtar ;  and  thieatened,  that  if 
any  corrupt  minister  should  dare  to  form  such  a 
connexion,  he  would  hang  it  about  his  neck,  like  a 
millstone,  to  sink  him  to  perdition.  The  bellows 
of  Taycho's  oratory  blew  up  such  a  flame  in  the 
nation,  that  the  Cuboy  and  all  his  partisans  were 
afiaid  to  whisper  one  syllable  about  the  farm. 

Meanwhile,  Brut-an-tiffi,  in  order  to  quicken 
iheir  determinations,  withdrew  the  garrison  he  had 
in  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately occupied  by  the  Chinese ;  an  army  of 
whom  poured  in,  like  a  deluge,  through  this  open- 
iiigt  iipon  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  farm.  Got- 
huna-baba  was  now  seized  with  a  fit  of  temporary 
distraction.  He  foamed  and  raved,  and  cursed  and 
swore  in  the  Tartarian  language :  he  declared  he 
would  challenge  Brut-an-tim  to  single  combat  He 
not  only  kicked,  but  also  cuffed  the  whole  council 
of  Twenty-eight,  and  played  at  foot-ball  with  his 
imperial  tiara.  Fika-kaka  was  dumb-founded :  Sti- 
phi-rum-poo  muttered  something  about  a  commis- 
sion of  lunacy :  Nin-kom-poo-po  pronounced  the 
words,  flat-bottomed  junks ;  but  his  teeth  chat- 
tered so  much,  that  his  meaning  could  not  be 
understood.  The  Fatzman  offered  to  cross  the  sea 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  light 
horse,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy :  and  Gk>t- 
to-mio  prayed  fervently  within  himself  that  God 
Almighty  would  be  pleased  to  annihilate  that 
accursed  farm,  which  mid  been  productive  of  such 
mischief  to  Japan.  Nay,  he  even  ventured  to 
exclaim,  *'  Would  to  God  the  farm  was  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  the  Tartarian  ocean!"  **  Heaven  forbid  T* 
cried  the  president  Soo-san-sin-o,  "  for  in  that  case, 
Japan  must  be  at  the  expense  of  wdghing  it  up 
again." 

In  the  midst  of  tb|s  perplexity,  they  were  sud- 
denly surprised  at  the  apparition  of  Taycho's  head 
nod<ung  from  a  window  that  overlooked  their  de- 
liberations. At  sight  of  this  horrid  spectacle  the 
council  broke  up.  The  Dairo  fled  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  palace,  and  all  his  counsellors 
vanished,  except  the  unfortunate  ]Blka-kaka,  whose 
fear  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  sort  of 
motion  but  one,  and  that  he  instantly  had  to  a  very 
efficacious  degree.  Taycho  bolting  in  at  the 
wAdow  advanced  to  the  Cuboy  wi  nout  ceremony, 
and  accosted  him  in  thes<*  f  ords :  **  It  depends  upon 


the  Cuboy,  whether  Taycho  continnes  to  oppose  hv 
measures,  or  becomes  his  most  ohseqaioai  serranL 
Arise,  illustrious  Qnanbuku,  and  cast  your  eyes 
upon  the  steps  by  which  I  ascended.**  Accord- 
ingly Fika-kaka  looked,  and  saw  a  multitude  of 
people  who  had  accompanied  thdr  orator  into  th« 
court  of  the  palace,  and  raised  for  him  an  occa- 
sional stair  of  various  implements.  The  first  step 
was  made  by  an  old  fig-box,  the  second  by  a  night- 
man's bucket,  the  third  by  a  cask  of  hempseed,  the 
fourth  by  a  tar-barrel,  the  fifUi  by  an  empty  kil- 
derkin, the  sixth  by  a  keg,  the  seventh  Vy  &  ba^  of 
soot,  the  eighth  by  a  fish-woman's  basket,  the  nmth 
by  a  rotten  pack-saddle,  and  the  tenth  by  a  hkxk 
of  hard  wood  from  the  island  of  Fatsiaaa  It  was 
supported  on  one  side  by  a  varnished  lettered  poet, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  crazy  hogshead.  Tlie  arti- 
ficers who  erected  this  dimax,  and  now  exulted 
ov«*«-  it  with  hideous  clamour,  oonsisted  of  grocers, 
scavengers,  halter^makers,  carpenters,  diaymea, 
distillers,  chimney-sweepers,  oysterwomeo,  aai- 
drivers,  aldermen,  and  detders  in  waste-paper.  To 
make  myself  understood,  I  am  obliged,  Feaeock. 
to  make  use  of  those  terms  and  deDOOiiiiatioos 
which  are  known  in  this  metropdlia. 

Fikarkaka,  having  considered  this  woik  with 
astonishment,  and  hound  the  populace  declare  npoo 
oath,  that  they  would  exalt  their  orator  above  all 
competition,  was  again  addressed  by  the  inrincible 
Taycha  ''Tour  Qnanbuknship  perectTes  how 
bootless  it  will  be  to  strive  against  the  toneoL 
What  need  is  there  of  many  words?  admit  me  toa 
share  of  ihe  administration — I  will  commence  your 
humble  slave — ^I  will  protect  the  £um  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Japan,  while  there  is  an  oban  left  in  the 
island  of  Niphon ;  and  I  will  muzzle  these  bean  so 
effectually,  that  they  shall  not  show  tbeir  tectK 
except  in  applauding  our  proceedings."  An  anther 
who  sees  the  apparition  of  a  bailiff  standing  before 
him  in  his  garret,  and  instead  of  being  Skum  a 
capias,  is  presented  with  a  bank  note ;  an  impatiei: 
lover  stopped  upon  Bagshot  Heath  by  a  person  is  i 
masque,  who  proves  to  be  his  sweetheart  come  to 
meet  him  in  disguise  for  the  sake  of  the  frolic ;  a  cod- 
demned  criminal,  who,  on  the  morning  of  execuwi 
day,  instead  of  being  called  upon  by  the  finisher  of  tb« 
law,  is  visited  by  uie  sheriff  with  a  free  pardon : 
could  not  be  more  agreeably  surprised  than  vas 
Fika-kaka  at  the  demagogue's  declaration.  He 
flew  into  his  embrace  and  wept  aloud  with  joj, 
calling  him  his  dear  Taycha  He  squeezed  his 
hand,  kissed  him  on  both  che^s,  and  swore  be 
should  share  the  better  half  of  all  his  power :  then 
he  laughed  and  snivelled  by  turns,  lolled  out  his 
tongue,  waddled  about  the  chamber,  wriggled  asd 
niggled  and  noddled.  Finally,  he  undertook  to 
prepare  the  Dairo  for  his  receptioo,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  orator  should  wait  on  his  new  cd- 
leaffue  next  morning.  This  matter  bong  settled  to 
their  mutual  satisfiustion,  Taycho  retreated  throi^h 
the  window  into  the  court>yard,  and  was  eoavoy«d 
home  in  triumph  by  that  many-headed  hydra,  tht 
mob,  which  shook  its  multitudinous  tail,  and  bnytd 
through  every  throat  with  hideous  exultstion. 

The  Cuboy,  mean  while,  had  another  trial  to 
undergo,  a  trial  which  he  had  not  fatesetn- 
Taycho  was  no  sooner  departed,  than  he  hied  him 
to  the  Dairo's  cabinet,  in  order  to  commimicafte  th€ 
happy  success  of  his  negotiation.  But  at  certaii 
periods,  Got-hama-baba's  resentment  was  more  thsa 
a  match  for  any  other  pasnon  that  beloBged  to  hit 
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Tisposition,  and  now  it  was  its  turn  to  reign.  The 
Dairo  was  made  of  very  combustible  materials,  and 
bese  had  been  kindled  up  by  the  appearance  of 
irator  Taycho,  who,  he  knew,  had  treated  his 
lerson  with  indecent  freedoms,  and  publicW  Tilified 
he  worship  of  the  White  Horse.  When  Fika-kaka, 
herefore,  told  him  he  had  made  peace  with  the 
lemagogue,  the  Dairo,  instead  of  giving  him  the 
(ick  of  approbation,  turned  his  own  back  upon  the 
[?nboy,  and  silenced  him  with  a  boh!  Had  Fika- 
uka  assailed  him  with  the  same  syllogistical 
(ophism,  which  was  used  by  the  Stagyrite  to 
Alexander  in  a  passion,  perhaps  he  might  have 
dstened  to  reason :  ii  ipyii  ol  irp6s  laws  iikxa  v^bf 
rovs  Kpttrroras  yiifrrat,  Xm  8i  odScb  taos — **  Anger 
iboold  be  raised  not  by  our  equals,  but  by  our 
taperiors  ;  but  you  have  no  equaL"  Certain  it  is, 
that  Got-haina*baba  had  no  equal ;  but  Fika-kaka 
was  no  more  like  Aristotle,  Uian  his  master  '««- 
lembled  Alexander.  The  Dairo  remained  deaf  to 
all  his  remonstrances,  tears,  and  entreaties,  until 
he  declared  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  saving 
the  farm,  but  that  of  giving  carte  blanche  to 
Taycho.  This  argument  seemed  at  once  to  dispel 
the  clouds  which  had  been  compelled  by  his  indi^- 
oatioo:  he  consented  to  receive  the  orator  in 
quality  of  minister,  and  next  day  was  appointed  for 
his  introduction. 

In  the  morning  Taycho  the  Great  repaired  to  the 
pthice  of  the  Cuboy,  where  he  privatelv  performed 
the  ceremony  of  osculation  apoetenorij  sung  a 
solemn  palinodia  on  the  suhject  of  political  system, 
repeatea  and  signed  the  Buponian  creed,  embraced 
the  religion  of  Fakku-basi,  and  adored  the  White 
Horse  with  marks  of  unfeigned  piety  and  contri- 
tion. Then  he  was  conducted  to  the  antechamber 
of  the  emperor,  who  could  not,  without  great  diffl- 
colty,  so  far  master  his  personal  dislike,  as  to  ap- 
pear before  him  with  any  degree  of  composure. 
He  vas  brought  forth  by  Fika-kaka  like  a  tame 
bear  to  the  stake,  if  that  epithet  of  tame  can  be 
given  with  any  propriety  to  an  animal  which  no- 
body but  his  keeper  dares  approach.  The  orator, 
perceiving  him  advance,  made  a  low  obeisance, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Japan,  that  is,  by  bend- 
ing the  body  averse  fh>m  the  Dairo,  and  laying  the 
ri^ht  hand  upon  the  left  buttock,  and  pronounced 
>rith  an  audible  voice,  **  Behold,  invincible  Got- 
hama-baba,  a  sincere  penitent  come  to  make  atone- 
ment for  his  virulent  opposition  to  your  govern- 
ment, for  his  atrocious  msolence  to  your  sacred 
person.  I  have  calumniated  your  favourite  farm,  I 
nave  questioned  your  integrity,  I  have  vilified  your 
character,  ridiculed  your  understanding,  and  de- 
spised your  authority.'*  This  recapitulation  was  so 
disagreeable  to  the  Dairo,  that  he  suddenly  flew  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  retreated  growling  to  his  den ; 
from  whence  he  could  by  no  means  be  lugged  again 
by  the  Cuboy,  until  Taycho,  exalting  ms  voice, 
uttered  these  words : — **  But  I  will  exalt  your  au- 
thority more  than  ever  it  was  debased ;  I  will  extol 
>0Qr  wisdom,  and  expatiate  on  your  generosity ;  I 
*iil  glorify  the  White  Horse,  and  sacrifice  all  the 
treasures  of  Japan,  if  needful,  for  the  protection  of 
the  farm  of  Yesso."  By  these  cabalistical  sounds 
the  wrath  of  Got-hama-baba  was  entirely  appeased. 
He  now  returned  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  strutting, 
sideling,  circling,  fluttering,  and  cobbling  like  a 
turkey-cock  in  his  pride,  when  he  displays  his  fea- 
thers to  the  sun.  Taycho  hailed  the  omen,  and 
turning  his  face  from  the  emperor,  received  such  a 


salutation  on  the  of  mctmsi,  that  the  parts  continued 
vibrating  and  tingling  for  several  days. 

An  indenture  tripartite  was  now  drawn  up  and 
executed.  Fika-kaka  was  continued  treasurer,  with 
his  levees,  his  bonzas,  and  his  places ;  and  orator 
Taycho  undertook,  in  the  character  of  chief  scribe, 
to  protect  the  farm  of  Yesso,  as  well  as  to  bridle 
and  manage  the  blatant  beast  whose  name  was  Le- 
gion. That  a  person  of  his  kidney  should  have  the 
presumption  to  undertake  such  an  affair,  is  not  at 
all  surprising ;  the  wonder  is,  that  his  performance 
should  even  exceed  his  promise.  The  truth  is,  he 
promised  more  than  he  could  have  performed,  had 
not  certain  unforeseen  incidents  in  which  he  had 
no  concern,  contributed  towards  the  in&tuation  of 
the  people. 

The  first  trial  to  which  he  brought  his  ascen- 
dancy over  the  mob,  was  his  procuring  from  them 
a  free  gift,  to  enable  the  Dairo  to  arm  his  own  pri- 
vate tenants  in  Yesso,  together  with  some  rag* 
gamufiln  Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the 
defence  of  the  fiitm.  They  winked  so  hard  upon 
this  first  overt  act  of  his  apostasy,  that  he  was  ftillj 
persuaded  they  had  resigned  up  all  their  senses  to  his 
direction,  and  resolved  to  shew  them  to  all  Europe, 
as  a  surprising  instance  of  bis  art  in  monster-taming. 
This  furious  beast  not  only  suffered  itself  to  he 
bridled  and  saddled,  but  frisked  and  Pawned,  and 

{mrred  and  yelped,  and  crouched  before  the  orator, 
icking  his  feet,  and  presenting  its  back  to  the 
burdens  which  he  was  pleased  to  impose.  Imme- 
diately after  this  first  essay,  Quamba-cun-dono  the 
Fatzman  was  sent  over  to  assemble  and  command 
a  body  of  light  horse  in  Yesso,  in  order  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  motions  of  the  enemy ;  and  indeed  this 
vigilant  and  sagacious  commander  conducted  him- 
self with  such  activity  and  discretion,  that  he  soon 
brought  the  war  in  those  parts  to  a  point  of  termi- 
nation. 

Meanwhile,  Brut-an-tiffi  continuing  to  hover  on 
the  skirts  of  the  farm,  at  the  head  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, and  demanding  of  the  Dairo  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  hints  he  had  given,  Got-hama-baba 
underwent  several  successive  fits  of  impatience  and 
distraction.  The  Cuboy,  instigated  by  his  own  par- 
tisans, and  in  particular  by  Mura-clami,  who  hoped 
to  see  Taycho  take  some  desperate  step  that  would 
ruin  his  popularity ;  I  say  the  Cuboy,  thus  stimu- 
lated, began  to  ply  the  orator  with  such  pressing 
entreaties  as  he  could  no  longer  resist ;  and  now  be 
exhibited  such  a  specimen  of  his  own  power  and 
the  people's  insanity,  as  transcends  the  flight  of 
ordinary  £uth.  Without  taking  the  trouble  to 
scratch  their  long  ears,  tickle  their  noses,  drench 
them  with  mandragora  or  geneva,  or  make  the 
least  apology  for  his  own  turning  tail  to  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  all  his  life  so  strenuously  incul- 
cated, he  crammed  down  their  throats  an  obligation 
to  paj  a  yearly  tribute  to  Brut-an-tiffi,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  forbearing  to  seize  the  Dairo's  fiirm, 
a  tribute  which  amounted  to  seven  times  the  value 
of  the  lands,  for  the  defence  of  which  it  was  paid. 
When  I  said  crammed,  I  ought  to  have  used  another 
phrase.  The  beast,  far  from  showing  any  signs  of 
loathing,  closed  its  eyes,  opened  its  hideous  jaws, 
and  as  it  swallowed  the  inglorious  bond,  wagged 
its  tail  in  token  of  entire  satisfaction. 

No  fritter  on  Shrove  Tuesday  was  ever  more 
dexterously  turned,  than  were  the  hydra*s  brains  bj 
this  mountebaik  in  patriotism,  this  juggler  in  pob- 
tics,  this  cat  in  pan,  or  vM(e  in  pan,  or  mtra  way  in 
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principle.  Some  people  gave  oat  that  he  dealt  with 
a  coi^aror,  and  others  scrupled  not  to  insinuate  that 
he  had  sold  himself  to  the  evil  spirit ;  hut  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  conjuror  to  deceive  those 
whom  the  demon  of  folly  had  previously  confounded ; 
and  as  to  selling,  he  sold  nothing  hut  the  interest 
of  his  country,  and  of  that  he  made  a  very  had 
hargain ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Japanese  now  viewed 
Brnt-an-tiffi  either  through  a  new  perspective,  or 
else  surveyed  him  with  organs  entirely  metamor- 
phosed.   Yesterday  they  detested  him  as  a  profli- 
gate ruffian,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honesty  and  shame* 
addicted  to  all  manner  of  vice,  a  scoffer  at  religion, 
particularly  that  of  Fakku-basi,  the  scourge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Japan. 
To-day,  they  glorified  him  as  an  unblemished  hero, 
the  protector  of  good  faith,  the  mirror  of  honesty, 
the  pattern  of  everyvirtue,  a  saint  in  piety,  a 
devout  votary  to  the  white  Horse,  a  friend  to  man- 
kind, the  finst  ally  and  the  firmest  prop  of  the  Ja- 
panese empire.  The  farm  of  Yesso,  which  they  had 
so  long  execrated  as  a  putrid  and  painful  excres- 
cence upon  the  breech  of  their  country,  which  would 
never  be  quiet  until  this  cursed  wart  was  either 
exterminated  or  taken  away ;  they  now  fondled  as 
a  favourite  mole,  nay,  and  cherished  as  the  apple  of 
their  eye.    One  would  have  imagined  that  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  which  characterize 
the  Japanese  nation,  had  taken  their  turns  to  reign, 
just  as  the  interest  of  Taycho's  ambition  required. 
When  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  establish  new 
principles,  at  that  very  instant  their  levity  prompted 
them  to  renounce  their  former  maxims.    Just  as 
he  had  occasion  to  fascinate  their  senses,  the  demon 
of  caprice  instigated  them  to  shut  their  eyes,  and 
hold  out  their  necks,  that  they  might  be  led  by  the 
nose.    At  the  very  nick  of  time  when  he  adopted 
the  cause  of  Bnit-an-tiffl,  in  a  diametrical  opposition 
to  all  his  former  professions,  the  spirit  of  whim  and 
singularity  disposed  them  to  kick  against  the  shins  of 
common  sense,  deny  the  light  of  day  at  noon,  and 
receive  in  their  bosoms  as  a  dove,  the  man  whom 
before  they  had  shunned  as  a  serpent   Thus  every 
thing  concurred  to  establish  for  orator  Taycho  a 
despotism  of  popularity,  and  that  not  planned  by 
reason,  or  raised  by  art,  but  founded  on  fatality  and 
finished  by  accident      Quos  Jupiter  vuU  perdere 
print  dementoL 

Brut-an-tiffi  being  so  amply  gratified  by  the 
Japanese  for  his  promise  of  forbearance  wim  re- 
spect to  the  farm  of  Yesso,  and  determined  at  all 
events  to  make  some  new  acquisition,  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  domains  of  Pol-hassan-akonsti, 
another  of  his  neighbours,  who  had  formed  a 
most  beaatiful  colony  in  this  part  of  Tartary ; 
and  rushed  upon  it  at  a  minute's  warning.  His 
resolution  in  this  respect  was  so  suddenly  taken, 
and  quickly  executed,  that  he  had  not  yet  formed 
any  excuse  for  this  outrage,  in  order  to  save  ap- 
pearances. Without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  pretence,  he  drove  old  Pol-hassan-akousti 
out  of  his  residence,  compelled  the  domestics  of 
that  prince  to  enter  among  his  own  banditti,  plun- 
dered his  house,  seized  the  archives  of  his  ^mily, 
threatened  to  shoot  the  ancient  gentlewoman  his 
wife,  exacted  heavy  contribution  ftx)m  the  tenants, 
then  dispersed  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared 
himself  the  best  friend  of  the  siud  Akousti  and  his 
spouse,  assuring  him  he  would  take  care  of  his 
estate  as  a  precious  deposit  to  be  restored  to  him  in 
due  season.    In  the  mean  time,  he  thought  proper 


to  sequester  the  rents,  thatthey  might  not  euableFol- 
hassan  to  take  any  measures  that  should  condooe  to 
his  own  prejudice.  As  for  the  articles  of-meat,  drink, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  for  him  and  hia  wife,  and  a 
large  family  of  small  children,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  depend  upon  Providence,  until  the  pre- 
sent troubles  should  be  appeased.  His  behaviour 
on  this  occasion.  Peacock,  puts  me  in  mind  of  tbe 
Spaniard  whom  Philip  II.  employed  to  assassinate 
his  own  son  Don  Carlos.  This  compassionate 
Castilian,  when  the  prince  began  to  deplore  his 
fiite,  twirled  his  mustachio,  pronouncing  with  great 
gravity  these  words  of  comfort "  OaBa^  caSla^  Semor, 
todo  que  se  haze  es  por  eu  bien/*  **  I  beg  your 
Highness  won't  make  any  noise,  this  is  all  for  your 
own  good  ;**  or  the  politeness  of  Gibbet  in  the  play 
called  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  who  aays  to  Sirs. 
Sullen,  "Your  jewels.  Madam,  if  yoa  please — 
don't  be  under  any  uneasiness.  Madam — if  you 
make  any  noise  I  shall  blow  yonr  brains  oat— I 
have  a  particular  regard  for  the  ladies.  Madam.* 

But  tne  possession  of  Pol-hassan's  demesnes  was 
not  the  ultimate  aim  of  Brut-an-tiiB.  He  had  an 
^e  to  a  fair  and  fertile  province  belonging  to  a 
Tartar  princess  of  the  house  of  Ostrog.  He  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  banditti  trained 
to  war,  fleshed  in  carnage,  anl  eager  for  rapine ; 
hi^  coffers  were  filled  with  the  spoils  he  had 
gathered  in  his  former  freebooting  expeditions ; 
and  the  incredible  sums  paid  him  as  an  annual  tri- 
bute from  Japan,  added  to  his  other  advantages, 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  formidable  chieft  ia 
all  Tartary.  Thus  elated  with  the  conscioitSDets 
of  his  own  strength,  he  resolved  to  make  a  snddeD 
irruption  into  the  dominions  of  Ostrog,  at  a  seasoa 
of  the  year  when  that  house  could  not  avail  itself 
of  the  alliances  they  had  formed  with  the  other 
powers  ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  hat  that,  in  a  fef 
weeks,  he  should  be  able  to  subdae  the  wbote 
countiy  belonging  to  the  Amazonian  prinoMs. 
But  I  can  tell  thee.  Peacock,  his  views  exteode  ^ 
even  fiirther  than  the  conquest  of  the  Ostrag  doiDi- 
nions.  He  even  aspired  at  the  empire  of  Tartan 
and  had  formed  the  design  of  deposing  the  grni  , 
Cham,  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
princess  of  Ostrog.  Inspired  by  these  projects,  he, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  suddenly  poored  like 
a  deluge  into  one  of  the  provinces  that  owned  this 
Amazon's  sway;  but  he  had  hardly  gained  the  , 
passes  of  the  mountains,  when  he  found  himself 
opposed  by  a  numerous  body  of  forces,  assembled 
under  the  command  of  a  celebrated  general,  who 
gave  him  battle  without  hentation,  and  handled 
him  so  roughly,  that  he  was  fiun  to  retreat  istc 
the  demesnes  of  Pol-hassan,  where  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  winter  in  exacting  oontribo- 
tions  and  extending  the  reign  of  desolation. 

All  the  petty  princes  and  states  who  hold  of  tlie 
great  Cham,  b^gan  to  tremble  for  their  dominion^ . 
and  the  Cham  lumself  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
lawless  proceedings  of  Brut-an-tiffi,  that  he  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  all  the  potentates  who 
possessed  fiefs  in  the  empire,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  measures  for  restraining  the  imihition  of  this 
ferocious  fretsbooter.  Among  others,  the  Dairo  o4 
Japan,  as  lord  of  the  fium  of  Yesso,  sent  a  depoty 
to  this  convention,  who,  in  his  master's  name, 
solemnly  disclaimed  and  professed  his  detcstatioo 
of  Brut-an-tifl&'s  proceedings,  which  indeed  were 
universally  condemned.  The  tnith  is.  he  at  das 
period  dreaded  the  resentment  of  all  tbe  other 
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I  nther  more  thau  he  feared  the  menaces  of 
Bmt-an-tiffi;  and.  m  particular,  apprehended  a 
K«nteoce  of  outlawry  from  the  Cham,  hy  which  at 
once  he  would  have  forfeited  all  legal  title  to  his  be- 
loTed  fiirm.  Brut-an>tififi,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to 
raise  a  piteous  clamour,  as  if  he  meant  to  excite 
compassion.  He  declared  himself  a  poor  injured 
priace,  who  had  been  a  dupe  to  the  honesty  and 
buinanity  of  his  own  heart  He  affirmed  that  the 
Amazon  of  Ostrog  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
a^inst  him,  with  the  Mantchoux  Tartars,  and 
Prince  Akousti :  he  published  particulars  of  this 
dreadful  conjuration,  which  appeared  to  be  no 
other  than  a  defensiTe  alliance  formed  in  the  ap« 
prehension  that  he  would  fall  upon  some  of  them, 
withoat  any  regard  to  treaty,  as  he  had  done  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  he  seized  one  of  the  Ama- 
zon's best  proYinces.  He  publicly  taxed  the  Dairo 
of  Japan  with  having  prompted  him  to  commence 
hostilities,  and  hinted  that  the  said  Dairo  was  to 
have  shared  his  conquests.  He  openly  entreated 
his  co-estates  to  interpose  their  influence  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  the  empire :  and 
gave  them  privately  to  understand,  that  he  would  ra- 
vage their  territories  without  mercy,  should  they  con- 
car  with  the  Cham  in  any  sentence  to  his  prejudice. 

As  he  had  miscarried  in  his  first  attempt,  and 
perceiTed  a  terrible  cloud  gathering  around  him, 
in  all  probability  he  would  have  been  glad  to  com- 
pound matters  at  this  juncture,  on  condition  of  being 
left  in  statu  quo ;  but  this  was  a  condition  not  to  be 
obtained.    The  Princess  of  Ostrog  had  by  this  time 
formed  such  a  confederacy  as  threatened  him  with 
utter  destmction.   She  had  contracted  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Chinese,  the  Mant- 
choux, and  the  Serednee  Tartars;  and  each  of 
these  powers  engaged  to  furnish  a  senarate  army 
to  humble  the  insolence  of  Bmt-an-tim.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  Tartar  fiefs  agreed  to  raise  a  body  of 
forces  to  act  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  the  great  Cham  threatened  him  with  a 
decree  of  outlawry  and  rebellion ;  and  the  Amazon 
herself  opposed  mm  at  the  head  of  a  Tcry  nume- 
rous and  warlike  tribe,  which  had  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  formidable  in  that  part  of 
Tartary.    Thus  powerfully  sustained,  she  resolved 
to  enjoy  her  revenge ;  and  at  any  rate  retrieve  the 
province  which  had  been  ravished  from  her  by 
Brut-an-tiffi,    at   a    time    when    she    was    em- 
barrassed with  other  difficulties.    Brut-an-tiffi  did 
not   think    himself  so  reduced  as    to    purchase 
peace  with  such  a  sacrifice.    The    Mantchoux 
were  at  a  great  distance,  naturally  slow  in  their 
motions,  and  had  a  very  long  march  through 
a  desert  country,  which  they  would  not  attempt 
without  having  fint  provided  prodigious  magazines. 
The  Serednee  were  a  divided  people,  among  whom 
he  had  made  shift  to  foment  intestine  divisions, 
that  would  impede  the  national  operations  of  the 
war.     The  Japanese  Fatzman  formed  a  strong 
barrier  between  him  and  the  Chinese ;  the  armj 
famished  by  the  fiefk,  he  despised  as  raw,  undisci- 
plined militia:    besides,  their   declaring  against 
aim  afforded  a  specious  pretence  for  laying  their 
respective  dominions  under  contribution.    But  he 
chiefly  depended  upon  the  coffers  of  Japan,  which 
he  firmly   believed  would  hold  out  until  all  his 
enemies  should  be  utterly  exhausted. 

As  this  freebooter  was  a  principal  character  in 
the  drama  which  I  intend  to  rehearse,  I  shall 
sketch  his  portrait  according  to  the  information  I 


received  fh>m  a  fellow-atom  who  once  resided  at 
his  court,  constituting  part  in  one  of  the  organs 
belonging  to  his  first  chamberlain.  His  slatum 
was  under  the  middle  size ;  his  aspect  mean  and 
forbidding,  with  a  certain  expression  which  did 
not  at  all  prepossess  the  spectator  in  favour  of  his 
morals.  Had  an  accurate  observer  beheld  him  with- 
out an^  exterior  distinctions,  in  the  streets  of  this  me- 
tropolis, he  would  have  naturally  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  pockets.  Thou  hast  seen  the  character  of 
Gibbet  represented  on  the  stage  by  a  late  comedian 
of  expressive  feature.  Nature  sometimes  makes  a 
strange  contrast  between  the  interior  workmanship 
and  the  exterior  form ;  but  here  the  one  reflected 
a  true  image  of  the  other.  His  heart  never  felt  an 
impression  of  tenderness  *,  his  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  did  not  refer  to  any  idea  of  benevolence, 
but  were  founded  entirely  on  the  convenience  of 
human  commerce ;  and  there  was  nothing  social 
in  the  turn  of  his  disposition.  By  nature  he  was 
stem,  insolent,  and  rapacious ;  uninfluenced  by 
any  motive  of  humanity  ;  unawed  by  any  precept 
of  religion.  With  respect  to  religion,  he  took  all 
opportunities  of  exposing  it  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt. Liberty  of  conscience  he  allowed  to  such 
extent,  as  exceeded  the  bounds  of  decorum,  and 
disgraced  all  legislation.  He  pardoned  a  criminal 
convicted  of  bestiality ;  and  publicly  declared  that 
all  modes  of  religion,  and  every  species  of  amour 
might  be  freely  practised  and  prosecuted  through 
all  his  dominions.  His  capacity  was  of  the  middling 
mould,  and  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  cultivate 
his  understanding.  He  had  studied  the  Chinese 
language,  which  he  spoke  with  fluency;  and 
piquedlmnself  upon  his  learning,  which  was  but 
superflciaL  His  temper  was  so  capricious  and  in- 
constant, that  it  was  impossible  even  for  those  who 
knew  him  best  to  foresee  any  one  particular  of  his 
personal  demeanour.  The  same  individual  he 
would  caress  and  insult  by  turns,  withoat  the  least 
apparent  chan^  of  circumstance.  He  has  been 
known  to  dismiss  one  of  his  favourites  with  parti  - 
cular  marks  of  regard,  and  the  most  flattering  pro- 
fessions of  affection ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
Eull  off  his  buckskins  at  his  own  house,  he  has  been 
urried  on  horseback  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers.  Thus  harassed, 
without  refreshment  or  repose,  he  was  brought 
back  by  another  party,  and  re-conveyed  to  the 
presence  of  Brut-an-tiflS,  who  embraced  him  at 
meeting,  and  gentiy  chidhim  for  having  boen  so  long 
absent  The  fixed  principles  of  this  Tartar  were 
these :  insatiable  rapacity,  restiess  ambition,  and 
an  insuperable  contempt  for  the  Japanese  nation. 
His  maxims  of  government  were  entirely  despotic. 
He  considered  his  subjects  as  slaves,  to  be  occa- 
sionally sacrificed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
capital  designs ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  indulged 
them  with  the  protection  of  equitable  laws,  and 
encouraged  them  to  industry  for  his  own  emolument 
His  virtues  consisted  of  temperance,  vigilance, 
activity,  and  perseverance.  His  folly  chiefly  ap- 
peared in  childish  vanity  and  self-conceit  He 
amused  himself  with  riding,  reviewing  his  troops, 
reading  Chinese  authors,  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
strument in  use  amon^  the  Tartars,  trifling  with 
buffoons,  conversing  with  supposed  wits,  and  rea 
soning  with  pretended  philosophers ;  but  he  had  do 
communication  with  the  female  sex ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  there  any  ease,  comfort,  or  enjoyment,  to  be 
derived  from  a  participation  of  his  pastime.  IIU 
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wits,  philoeophera,  and  boffoons,  were  composed  of 
Chinese  refngees,  who  soon  d]iMK>Yered  his  weak 
side,  and  flattered  his  vanity  to  an  incredible  pitch 
of  in&tuation.  Thej  persuaded  him  that  he  was 
an  nniTersal  genius,  an  invincible  hero,  a  sage 
legislature,  a  sublime  philosopher,  a  consummate 
politician,  a  divine  poet,  and  an  elegant  historian. 
They  wrote  systems,  compiled  memoirs,  and  com- 
posed  poems,  which  were  published  in  his  name ; 
nay,  they  contrived  witticisms,  which  he  uttered 
as  his  own.  They  had,  by  means  of  commercial 
communication  with  the  bulks  of  the  Ganges,  pro- 
cured the  history  of  a  western  hero,  called  Raska- 
lander,  which,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  the  Me- 
moirs of  Alexander,  wrote  by  Quintus  Curtius, 
translated  from  the  Indian  language,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Oriental  fables.  This  they  recommeoded, 
with  many  hyperbolical  encomiums,  to  the  perusal 
of  Brut-an-tim,  who  became  enamoured  of  the 
performance,  and  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of 
rivalling,  if  not  excelling,  Raskalander  not  only  as 
a  warrior,  but  likewise  a  patron  of  taste,  and  a  pro- 
tector of  the  liberal  arts.  As  Alexander  depo- 
sited Homer's  Iliad  in  a  precious  caket,  soBrut-an- 
tiffi  procured  a  golden  box  for  preserving  this  so- 
phistication of  Quintus  Curtius.  It  was  his  con- 
stant comi>anion ;  he  affected  to  read  it  in  public, 
and  to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  at  night. 

Thus  pampered  with  adulation,  and  intoxicated 
with  dreams  of  conquest,  he  made  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  establish  a  new  empire  in  Tartary, 
which  should  entirely  eclipse  the  kmgdom  of  Tum- 
ming-qua,  and  raise  a  reputation  that  should  infi- 
nitely transcend  the  fame  of  Tan,  or  any  emperor 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Thibet  He  now 
took  the  field  against  the  Amazon  of  the  house  of 
Ostrog ;  penetrated  into  her  dominions ;  defeated 
one  of  her  generals  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  one  of  her  principal  cities,  in  full 
confidence  m  seeing  her  kneeling  at  his  gate  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  In  uie  mean  time,  her 
scattered  troops  were  rallied,  and  reinforced  by 
another  old  experienced  commander,  who,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  his  adversary, 
pitched  upon  an  advantageous  situation,  where  be 
wuted  for  another  attack.  Brut-an-tiffi,  flushed 
with  his  former  victory,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
no  mortal  power  could  withstand  ms  prowess,  gave 
him  battle  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  The  con- 
sequence was  natural:  he  lost  great  part  of  his 
army ;  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege,  and  re- 
treat with  disgrace.  A  separate  body,  commanded 
by  one  of  his  ablest  captains,  met  with  the  same 
fate  in  a  neighbouring  country;  and  a  third  detach- 
ment at  the  furthest  extremity  of  his  dominions, 
having  attacked  an  army  of  die  Mantchonx,  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

These  were  not  all  the  mortifications  to  which 
he  was  exposed  about  this  period.  The  Fatzman 
of  Japan,  who  had  formed  an  arzny  for  the  defence 
of  the  farm  of  Tesso  against  the  (jhinese,  met  with 
a  terrible  disaster.  Notwithstanding  his  being  out- 
numbered by  the  enemy,  he  exhibit^  many  proofs 
of  uncommon  activity  and  valour.  At  length  they 
came  to  blows  with  him,  and  handled  him  so  roughly, 
tnat  he  was  fain  to  retreat  from  post  to  pillar,  and 
leave  the  farm  at  their  mercv.  Had  he  pursued 
his  route  to  the  right,  he  might  have  found  shelter 
in  the  dominions  of  Brut-an-tiffi ;  and  this  was  his 
intention ;  but,  instead  of  marching  in  a  straight 
line  he  revolved  to  the  right,  like  a  planet  round 


the  sun,  impelled  as  it  were  by  a  compound  impobe. 
until  he  had  described  a  regular  semidrele ;  and 
then  he  found  himself  with  all  his  foUowera  en- 
gaged in  a  sheep-pen,  from  whence  there  was  no 
egress;  for  the  enemy,  who  followed  his  steps, 
immediately  blocked  up  the  entrance.  The  nnfor- 
tunate  Fatzman  bein^  thus  pounded,  must  hare 
fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  his  centnpetal  force,  had  not 
he  been  delivered  by  the  interposition  of  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Chinese 
general  to  let  Quamba-cun-dono  escape,  provide-d 
his  f  ollowera  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return 
peaceably  to  their  own  habitations.  This  was  a 
bitter  pill,  which  the  Fatzman  was  obliged  to 
swallow,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  five  stone  of 
suet.  He  returned  to  Japan  in  obscorit^;  the 
Chinese  general  took  possession  of  the  ftim  m  the 
name  of  his  emperor ;  and  all  the  damage  which 
the  tenants  sustained,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  masters,  which  they  had  no  great  caose 
to  regret 

To  the  thinking  part  of  the  Japanese,  nothmg 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  this  event,  by  which 
they  were  at  once  delivered  from  a  pemicioos 
excrescence,  which,  like  an  ulcerated  tnmoor,  ex- 
hausted the  juices  of  the  body  by  which  it  was  fed 
Brut-an-tiffi  considered  the  transaction  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  He  foresaw  that  the  Chinese  forces 
would  now  be  at  liberty  to  join  his  enemies,  the 
tribe  of  Ostrog,  with  whom  the  Chinese  emperor 
was  intimately  connected;  and  that  it  wookl  be 
next  to  impossible  to  withstand  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  confederacy,  which  he  had  broogfat  upon  his 
own  head.  He  therefore  raised  a  hid^ns  clamour. 
He  accused  the  Fatzman  of  misconduct,  and  insisted, 
not  without  a  mixture  of  menaces,  upon  the  Dairo*! 
reassembling  his  forces  in  the  country  of  Tessa 

The  Dairo  himself  was  inconsolable.     He  neg- 
lected his  food,  and  refused  to  confer  with  1^ 
ministers.    He  dismissed  the  Fatzman  from  h^ 
service.  He  locked  himself  in  his  calttnet»  and  speat 
the  houn  in  lamentation.    **  O  my  dear  farm  of 
YessoT  cried  he,  *' shall  I  never  moreeojojtbT 
charms !    Shall  I  never  more  r^ale  my  eye  with 
thy  beauteous  prospects,  thy  hills  of  heaui ;  thy 
meads  of  broom ;  and  thy  wastes  of  sand  !  Shall  I 
never  more  eat  thy  black  bread,  drink  thy  brovn 
beer,  and  feast  upon  thy  delicate  poikers !    Shall 
I  never  more  receive  the  homage  of  the  sallov 
Tessites,  with  their  meagre  &oes,  ragged  skirts, 
and  wooden  shoes  I  Shall  I  never  more  improve 
their  huts  and  regulate  their  pigsties!    O  cmel 
Fate!  in  vain  did  I  face  thy  mud- vailed  mansioa 
with  a  new  freestone  firont !  In  vain  did  I  cultivate 
thy  turnip-garden !  In  vain  did  I  enclose  a  piece  of 
ground  at  a  great  expense,  and  raise  a  crop  of 
barley,  the  firat  that  ever  was  teen  in  Yesso !  In 
vain  did  I  send  over  a  breed  of  mules  and  Mack 
cattle  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry !  In  Tain  did  1 
supply  you  with  all  the  implements  of  agriculture  I 
In  vam  did  I  sow  grass  and  grain  for  food,  and 
plant  trees,  and  furze  and  fern  for  shelter  to  the 
game,  which  could  not  otherwise  subsist  upcm  your 
naked  downs !  In  vain  did  I  furnish  yoor  hooseless 
sides,  and  fill  your  hungry  bellies  with  the  good 
things  of  Japan  I  In  vain  did  I  expend  the  treasorvs 
of  my  empire  for  thy  melioration  and  defence!  In 
vain  did  I  incur  the  execrations  of  my  people,  if  1 
must  now  lose  thee  for  ever ;  if  thou  must  now 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent  alien,  who  has  no 
affection  for  thy  soil,  and  no  regard  fbr  thy  interest  * 
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^  QoaailMireim-dofiio !  Qumba-eim-doiio !  how 
hast  fhoa  disappointed  my  hope  1  I  thought  thou 
wast  too  ponderous  to  flinch ;  that  thou  wonldst 
hare  stood  thy  ground,  fixed  as  the  temple  of  Fak- 
ku-basi,  and  larded  the  lean  earth  with  uiy  carcase, 
rather  Uian  leare  my  farm  nncoyered ;  bnt,  alas ! 
thou  hast  fled  before  the  enemy  like  a  partridge  on 
the  mountains ;  and  suffered  thyself  at  last  to  be 
taken  in  a  snare  like  a  foolish  dotterel  !'* 

The  Cnboy,  who  oyerheard  this  exclamation,  at- 
tempted to  comfort  him  through  the  key-hole.  He 
soothed,  and  whined,  and  wheedled,  and  laughed, 
and  ^ept,  all  in  a  breath.  He  exhorted  the  lUus- 
trioos  Got-hama-baba  to  bear  this  misfortune  with 
his  wonted  greatness  of  mind.  He  offered  to  present 
his  Imperial  Majesty  with  lands  in  Japan  that 
should  be  equal  in  vdne  to  the  fium  he  had  lost; 
or,  if  that  should  not  be  agreeable,  to  make  good  at 
the  peace,  all  the  damage  that  should  be  done  to  it 
by  the  enemy.  Finally,  he  cursed  the  &rm,  as  the 
caose  of  his  master's  chagrin,  and  fairly  wished  it 
at  the  deyil. — ^Here  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
with  a  **Bub-ub-ub-boh!  my  Lord  Cuboy,  your 
Grace  talks  like  an  apothecary.  Oo  home  to  your 
own  palace,  and  direct  your  cooks ;  and  may  your 
bonzes  kiss  your  a —  to  your  heart's  content  I 
swear  by  the  horns  of  the  moon  and  the  hoofli  of  the 
White  Morse,  that  my  foot  shall  not  touch  your  pos- 
teriors these  three  days." — ^Fika-kaka  haTing  re- 
ceived this  severe  check,  craved  pardon  in  a  whim- 
pering tone,  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken,  and  retired 
to  consult  with  Mura-clami,  who  advised  him  to 
summon  orator  Taycho  to  his  assistance. 

This  mob-driver  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
passion  of  the  Dairo,  and  the  cause  of  his  distress^ 
readily  undertook  to  make  such  a  speech  through 
the  key-hole  as  should  effectually  dispel  the  Em- 
peror s  despondence ;  and  to  this  enterprise  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  hyperbolical  praises  of  Mura- 
clami,  who  exhausted  all  the  tropes  of  his  own 
rhetoric  in  extolling  the  eloquence  of  Taycho. 
This  triumvirate  imm^iately  adjourned  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  Got-hama-baba  was 
sequestered,  where  the  orator,  kneeling  upon  a 
a  cushion,  with  his  mouth  applied  to  the  kev-hole, 
opened  the  sluices  of  his  elocution  to  this  efiJect : 

••Most  gracious  I"  **Bo,  bo, boh !"— ''Most  iUustri- 
ous!"  **Bo,  boh  r—**  Most  invincible  Got-hama- 
baba  I**—**  Boh  I"—**  When  the  sun,  that  glorious 
luminary,  is  obscured  by  envious  clouds,  all  nature 
saddens,  and  seems  to  s^pathize  with  his  apparent 
distress.    Tour  Imperial  Majesty  is  the  sun  of  our 
hemisphere, whose  splendour Uluminatesourthrone ; 
and  whose  genial  warmth  enlivens  our  hearts ;  and 
shall  we,  your  subjects,  your  slaves,  the  creatures 
of  your  nod— shall  we  unmoved  behold  your  ever- 
glorious  efiblgence  overcast  ?    No!  while  the  vital 
stream  bedews  our  veins,  while  our  souls  retain  the 
faculty  of  resson,  and  our  tongues  the  power  of 
speech,  we  shall  not  cease  to  embalm  your  sorrow 
with  our  tears ;  we  shall  not  cease  to  pour  the  over- 
flowings of  our  affection — our  filial  tenderness, 
which  will  always  be  reciprocal  with  your  parental 
care:  these  are  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  the 
nation's  happiness.    They  may  be  compared  to  the 
rivers  Jodo  and  Jodo-gava,  which  derive  their 
common  origin  from  the  vast  lake  of  AmL  The  one 
winds  its  silent  course,  calm,  clear,  and  migestic, 
reflecting  the  groves  and  palaces  that  adorn  its 
banks,  and  fertilizing  the  delightful  country  through 
which  it  runs :  the  other  gushes  impetuous  through 


arug^  channel  and  less  fertile  soil;  yet  serves  to 
beautify  a  number  of  wild  romantic  scenes ;  to  fill  an 
hundr^  aoueduc^  and  to  tnm  a  thousand  mills  : 
at  length,  they  j<Mn  their  streams  below  the  impe- 
rial city  of  Meaco,  and  form  a  mighty  flood  devolv- 
ing to  the  bay  of  Osaca,  bearing  on  its  spacious 
bosom  the  riches  of  Japan."  Here  the  orator 
paused  for  breath :  the  Cuboy  chipped  him  on  the 
Imck,  whispering,  "  Super-excellent !  O  charming 
simile !  Another  such  will  sink  the  Dairo's  grief  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea :  and  his  heart  will  float  like 
a  blown  bladder  upon  the  waves  of  Kugava."  Mura- 
clami  was  not  silent  in  his  praise,  while  he  squeezed 
an  orange  between  the  lips  of  Taycho ;  and  Got- 
hama-bAa  seemed  all  attention;  at  lengUi  the 
orator  resumed  the  sutject:  **  Think  not,  august 
emperor,  that  the  cause  dfyour  disquiet  is  unknown, 
or  nnlamentedby  your  weeping  servants.  We  have 
not  only  perceived  your  echpse,  but  discovered  the 
invidious  bodyby  whose  interposition  that  eclipse 
is  effected.  The  rapacious  arms  of  the  hostile 
Chinese  have  seized  the  farm  of  Yesso  1"  "  Oh, 
oh,  oh  1"  "  That  fium  so  cherished  by  vour  imperial 
fiivour ;  that  farm  which,  in  the  north  of  Tartary, 
shone  like  a  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear ;  yes,  that 
jewel  hath  been  snatched  by  the  savage  liand  of  a 
Chinese  freebooter :  but,  dry  your  tears,  my  prince ; 
that  jewel  shall  detect  his  theft,  and  liffht  us  to 
revenge.  It  shall  become  a  rock  to  crush  him  in 
his  retreat ;  a  net  of  iron  to  entangle  his  steps ;  a 
fiillen  trunk  over  which  his  feet  shall  stumble.  It 
shall  hang  like  a  weight  about  his  neck,  and  sink 
him  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  perdition.  Be  comforted, 
then,  my  liege !  your  farm  is  rooted  to  the  centre ; 
it  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  removed.  Nay, 
should  he  hide  ^it  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  or 
place  it  among  the  constellations  in  the  heavens; 
your  faithful  Taycho  would  fish  it  up  entire,  or 
tear  it  headlong  irom  the  starrr  firmament — ^We 
will  retrieve  the  farm  of  Tessa  "  But,  how,  how, 
how,  dear  orator  Taycho?"  ''The  empire  of  Ja- 
pan shall  be  mortgaged  for  the  sake  of  thiat  precious 
— that  sacred  spot,  which  produced  the  patriarch 
apostle  B^qxf,  and  resounded  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
holy  steed.  Your  people  of  Japan  shall  chant  the 
litany  of  Fakkn-basi.  They  shall  institute  crusades 
for  the  recovery  of  the  fium ;  they  shall  pour  their 
treasniy  at  your  imperial  feet ;  they  shall  clamour 
for  imposition ;  they  shall  load  tnemselves  with 
tenfold  burdens,  desolate  their  country,  and  beggar 
their  posterity  in  behalf  of  Tessa  With  these 
funds  I  could  undertake  even  to  overturn  the 
councils  of  Fekin.  While  the  Tartar  princes  deal 
in  the  trade  of  blood,  there  will  be  no  want  of 
hands  to  cut  away  those  noxious  weeds  which  have 
taken  root  in  the  farm  of  Yesso ;  those  vermin  that 
have  preyed  upon  her  delightfhl  blossoms  I  Amidst 
such  a  variety  of  remedies,  there  can  be  no  difficult 
in  choosing.  Like  a  weary  traveller,  I  will  break 
a  bough  from  the  first  pine  that  presents,  and  brush 
away  those  troublesome  insects  that  gnaw  the  fruits 
of  Yesso.  Should  not  the  mercenary  bands  of 
Tartary  suffice  to  repel  those  insolent  invaders, 
I  will  engage  to  chain  this  island  to  the  continent ; 
to  build  a  bridge  from  shore  to  shore,  that  shall 
afford'  a  passage  more  free  and  ample  than  the 
road  to  hdL  Through  this  avenue  I  will  ride  the 
mighty  beast  whose  name  is  Legion.  I  have  studied 
the  art  of  war,  my  liege : — ^I  had  once  the  honour 
to  serve  my  country  as  Lance-presado  in  the  militia 
of  Niphon.    I  wul  unpeople  these  realms,  and 
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overspread  the  land  of  Teiso  with  the  forces  of 
Japan." 

Got-hama-baba  could  no  longer  resist  the  energy 
of  such  expressions.  He  flew  to  the  door  of  his 
cabinet,  and  embraced  the  orator  in  a  transport  of 
joj ;  while  Fika-kidLa  feU  upon  his  neck  and  wept 
lUond;  and  Mnra-clami  kissed  the  hem  of  his 
garment. 

Ton  must  know,  Peacock,  I  had  by  this  time 
changed  my  situation.  I  was  discharged  in  the  per- 
spiratory vapour  from  the  perinaeum  of  the  Cuboy, 
and  sucked  into  the  lungs  of  Mura-clami,  through 
which  I  pervaded  into  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
and  visited  every  part  of  his  composition.  I  found 
the  brain  so  full  and  compact,  that  there  was  not 
room  for  another  particle  of  matter.  But  instead  of 
a  heart,  be  had  a  membranous  sac,  or  hollow  viscus, 
cold  and  callous,  the  habitation  of  sneaking  caution, 
servile  flattery,  griping  avarice,  creeping  malice, 
and  treacherous  deceit  Among  these  tenants  it 
was  my  fate  to  dwell ;  and  there  I  discovered  the 
motives  by  which  the  lawyer's  conduct  was  influ- 
enced. He  now  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  presump- 
tion of  Taycho,  which  he  hoped  had  already 
prompted  him  to  undertake  more  than  he  could 
perform  ;  in  which  case  he  would  infallibly  incur 
disgrace  either  with  the  Dairo  or  the  people.  It  is 
not  impossible  but  this  hope  might  have  been  rea- 
lized, bad  not  fortune  unexpect^y  interposed,  and 
operated  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  orator's  presumption. 
Success  began  to  dawn  upon  the  arms  of  Japan  in 
the  island  of  Fatsissio ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  Brut-an-tiffi  obtained  two  petty  advan- 
tages in  Tartary  against  one  body  of  Chinese,  and 
another  of  the  Ostro^.  All  these  were  magnified 
into  astonishing  victones,  and  ascril^ed  to  the  -vnsdom 
and  courage  of  Taycho,  because  during  his  ministry 
they  were  obtained ;  though  he  neither  knew  why, 
nor  wherefore ;  and  was  in  this  respect  as  innocent 
as  his  master  Got-hama-baba,  and  his  coUea^e 
Fika-kaka.  He  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive, 
however,  that  these  events  had  intoxiciSed  the  rabble, 
and  began  to  pervert  their  ideas.  Success  of  any 
kind  is  apt  to  perturb  the  weak  brain  of  a  Japanese ; 
but  the  acquisition  of  any  military  trophy  produces 
an  actual  delirium.  The  streets  of  Meaco  were 
filled  with  multitudes  who  shouted,  whooped,  and 
hallooed.  The^  made  processions  with  iags  and 
banners ;  they  illuminated  their  houses ;  they  ex- 
tolled lan-on-i,  a  provincial  captain  of  Fatsissio» 
who  had  by  accident  repulsed  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
and  reduced  an  old  bara  which  they  had  fortified. 
They  magnified  Brut-an-tiffi ;  they  deified  orator 
Tavcho;  they  drank,  they  damned,  they  squabbled, 
and  acted  a  thousand  extravagancies  which  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  enumerate  or  particularize.  Taycho, 
who  knew  their  trim,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot  He  forthwith 
mounted  an  old  tub,  which  was  his  public  rostrum, 
and  waving  his  hand  in  an  oratorial  attitude,  was 
immediately  surrounded  with  the  thronging  popu- 
lace. I  have  already  given  you  a  specimen  of  his 
manner,  and  therefore  shall  not  repeat  the  tropes 
and  figures  of  his  harangue  *,  but  only  sketch  out 
the  plan  of  his  address,  and  specify  the  chain  of 
his  argument  alone.  He  assailed  them  in  the  way 
of  paradox,  which  never  fails  to  produce  a  wonder- 
ful effect  upon  a  heated  imagination  and  a  shallow 
anderstanding.  Having,  in  his  exordium,  artftdly 
ikscinated  their  faculties  like  a  juggler  iuBartholo- 
mew-fidr,  by  means  of  an  assemblage  of  words 


without  meaning  or  iraport,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
monstrate, that  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to 
discard  his  maxims  the  moment  he  finds  tbey  are 
certainly  established  on  the  foundation  of  etenisJ 
truth ;  tfiat  the  people  of  Japan  ought  to  preserve 
the  farm  of  Yesso  as  the  ap^de  of  their  eye,  be- 
cause nature  had  diqoined  it  from  their  empirp, 
and  the  maintenance  of  it  would  involve  them  in 
all  the  quarrels  of  Tartary ;  that  it  was  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  hazards,  because  it  was  not  worth 
5 reserving ;  that  all  the  power  and  opulence  t>i 
apan  ought  to  be  exerted  and  employed  in  its 
defence,  because,  by  the  nature  of  its  aiioation,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  defended ;  that  Bmi-an-tiiE 
was  the  great  protector  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bonzas,  because  he  had  never  ehown  the  least 
regard  to  any  religion  at  all ;  that  he  was  the  Cut 
friend  of  Japan,  because  he  had  more  than  once 
acted  as  a  rancorous  enemy  to  this  empire,  and 
never  let  slip  die  least  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  contempt  for  the  subjects  of  luphon ;  that  hi 
was  an  invincible  hero,  because  he  had  been  thrice 
beaten,  and  once  compelled  to  raise  a  siege,  in  the 
course  of  two  campaigns;  that  he  was  a  prince  of 
consummate  honour,  because  he  had,  in  the  time 
of  profound  peace,  usurped  the  dominions,  and  ra- 
vaged the  countries  of  his  neighboors,  in  defiance 
of  common  honesty,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
treaties ;  that  he  was  the  most  hononiable  and  im- 
portant ally  that  the  empire  of  Japan  oonid  choose, 
because  his  alliance  was  to  be  purchased  with  an 
enormous  annual  tribute,  for  which  he  was  bound 
to  perform  no  earthly  office  of  friendship  or  ss- 
sistance;  because  connexion  with  him  effectnsllj 
deprived  Japan  of  the  friendship  of  all  the  other 
pnnces  and  states  of  Tartary,  and  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  his  power  could  never  conduce,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  the  interest  or  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  empire. 

Such  were  the  propositions  orator  Taycho  under 
took  to  demonstrate ;  and  the  success  justified  his 
undertaking.  After  a  weak  mind  has  been  dnly 
prepared,  and  turned,  as  it  were,  by  openinfr  a 
sluice  or  torrent  of  high-sounding  wends,  the 
greater  the  contradiction  proposed,  the  sifuiigcf 
impression  it  makes,  because  it  increases  the  pos- 
zle,  and  lays  fast  hold  on  the  admiration ;  deposit' 
ing  the  small  proportion  of  reason  with  which  it 
was  before  impregnated,  like  the  vitriol  acid  in  the 
copper  mines  of  Wicklow,  into  which  if  yon  in- 
merse  iron,  it  immediately  qmts  the  copper  which 
it  had  before  dissolved,  and  unites  with  the  other 
metal,  to  which  it  has  a  stronger  attnetioii.  OrBtor 
Taycho  was  not  so  well  skiU^  in  logic  as  to  amusi 
his  audience  with  definitions  of  concrete  and  ab- 
stract terms ;  or  expatiate  upon  the  genus  and  the 
difference ;  or  state  propositions  by  the  sabjject  the 
predicate,  and  the  copula;  or  form  syllogisms  bv 
mood  and  figure;  but  he  was  perfectly  well  sc- 
quainted  with  all  the  equivocal  or  syncmymoos 
words  in  his  own  language,  and  could  ring  the 
changes  on  them  with  great  dexterity.  He  knev 
perfectly  well  how  to  express  the  same  ideas  bv 
words  that  literally  imphed  opposition: — lor  ex- 
ample, a  valuable  conquest  or  an  invaluable  con- 
quest ;  a  shameful  rascal  or  a  shameful  villain ;  a 
hard  head  or  a  soft  head ;  a  large  oonscienee  <tr  no 
conscience;  immensely  great  or  immeosdly  little: 
damned  high  or  damned  low;  damned  bitter, 
damned  sweet;  damned  severe,  damned  inspid; 
and  damned  fulsome.    He  knew  how  to  invert  the 
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geiafte  of  words  by  changing  the  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation I  e.g.  ** Ton  are  a  yery  pretty  fellow !" 
to  ngnify,  ^Yoa  are  a  very  dirty  scoundrcL** 
**  Yoa  hare  always  spoke  respectfully  of  the  higher 
powers!"  to  express,  *'You  have  often  insnlted 
TOUT  betters,  and  eyen  your  soyereign."  "You 
haye  never  turned  tail  to  the  principles  you  pro- 
fessed !  "*  to  declare,  "  You  haye  acted  the  part  of 
an  infamous  apostate.*'  He  was  well  aware  that 
words  alter  their  signification  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  times,  customs,  and  the  difference 
of  opinion*  Thus  the  name  of  Jack,  who  used  to 
torn  the  spit,  and  poll  off  his  master's  boots,  was 
transferred  to  an  iron  machine  and  a  wooden  in- 
strument now  substituted  for  these  purposes ;  thus 
a  stand  for  the  tea-kettle  acquired  the  name  of 
Footman;  and  the  words  Canon  and  Ordinance, 
signifying  originally  a  rule  or  law,  were  extended 
to  a  piece  of  artillery,  which  is  counted  the  tdtima 
Uxf  or  tdtima  ratio  regum.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  words  infidel,  heresy,  good  man,  and  political 
orthodoxy,  imply  yery  different  significations, 
among  different  classes  of  people.  A  Mussulman 
is  an  infidel  at  Rome,  and  a  Christian  is  distin- 
cnished  as  an  unbelieyer  at  Constantinople.  A 
Papist  by  Protestantism  understands  heresy ;  to  a 
Turk  the  same  idea  is  conyeyed  by  the  sect  of 
Ali.  The  term  good  man  at  Edinburgh,  implies 
^naticiam;  upon  the  Exchange  of  London,  it 
signifies  cash;  and  in  the  general  acceptation, 
beoeyolence.  Political  orth^oxy  has  d^erent, 
nay,  opposite  definitions,  at  different  places  in  the 
same  kingdom;  atO — andC — ;  at  the  Cocoa- tree 
in  Fall-mall;  and  at  Grarraway's  in  Exchange- 
alley.  Our  orator  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
legerdemain  of  his  own  language,  as  well  as  with 
the  nature  of  the  beast  he  had  to  rule.  He  knew 
when  to  distract  its  weak  brain  with  a  tumult  of 
incongruous  and  contradictory  ideas;  he  knc*w 
when  to  oyerwhelm  its  feeble  faculty  of  thinking, 
by  pouring  in  a  torrent  of  words  without  any  He  as 
annexed.  These  throng  in  like  city-milliners  to  a 
Mile-end  assembly,  while  it  happens  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  conductor  without  strength  and 
authority.  Those  that  haye  ideas  annexed  may 
se  compared  to  the  females  proyided  with  partners, 
which,  though  they  may  crowd  the  place,  do  not 
absolutely  destroy  all  regulation  and  decorum. 
But  those  that  are  uncoupled  press  in  promiscu- 
ously with  such  impetuosity,  and  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  puny  master  of  the  ceremonies  is  unable 
to  withstand  the  irruption ;  far  less  to  distinguish 
their  quality,  or  accommodate  them  with  partners : 
thus  they  &lt  into  the  dance  without  order,  and 
immediately  anarchy  ensues.  Tajcho  haying  kept 
the  monster's  brain  on  a  simmer,  until,  like  the 
cow-heel  in  Don  Quixote,  it  seemed  to  cry  Co' 
nenme^  Comenme;  Come,  eat  me,  come,  eat  me; 
then  told  tbem  in  plain  teins,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient they  should  part  witl  their  wiyes  and  their 
childreo,  their  souls  and  their  bodies,  their  sub- 
stance and  their  senses,  their  blood  and  their  suet, 
in  order  to  defend  the  indefensible  farm  of  Yesso, 
and  to  support  Bmt-an-tifS,  their  insupportable 
ally.  The  hydra,  rolling  itself  in  the  dust,  turned 
up  its  huge  unwieldy  paunch,  ajid  wagged  its  forky 
tail ;  then  licked  the  leet  of  Taycho,  and  through 
all  its  hoarse  discjn^ant  throats  began  to  bray  ap- 
plause. The  Dairo  rejoiced  in  bib  success,  the 
first  fruits  of  wliich  ocnsisted  in  their  agreeing  to 
maintain  an  army  of  t  vfntj  thousand  Tartar  mer- 


cenaries, who  were  reinforced  by  the  flower  of  the 
national  troops  of  Japan,  sent  oyer  to  defend  the 
hrm  of  Yesso ;  and  in  their  consenting  to  prolong 
the  annual  tribute  granted  to  Brut-an-tiffi,  who,  in 
return  for  this  condescension,  accommodated  the 
Dairo  with  one  of  his  freebooting  captains  to  com- 
mand the  Yessite  army.  This  new  general  had 
seen  some  sendee,  and  was  counted  a  good  officer ; 
but  it  was  not  so  much  an  account  of  his  military 
character  that  he  obtained  this  command,  as  for 
his  dexterity  in  prolongmg  the  war,  his  skill  in 
exercising  all  the  different  arts  of  peculation,  and 
his  attachment  to  Bmt-nn-tiffi,  with  whom  he  had 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  milking  the  Japanese  cow. 
This  plan  they  executed  with  such  effect,  as  could 
not  possibly  result  from  address  alone,  unassisted 
by  the  inratuation  of  those  whom  they  pillaged. 
Eyery  article  of  contingent  expense  for  draught^ 
horses,  waggons,  postage,  forage,  proyision,  and 
secret  seryice,  was  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  as  did 
yiolence  to  common  sense  as  well  as  to  common  ho- 
nesty. The  general  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  the 
contractors  in  the  army,  who  were  connected  with 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  detection.  In  yain  some  of  the  Japanese 
officers  endeavoured  to  pry  into  this  mysterious 
commer^ ;  in  yain  inspectors  were  appointed  by 
the  goyemment  of  Japan.  The  first  were  re- 
moyra  on  different  pretences:  the  last  were  en- 
oonntered  by  such  disgraces  and  discouragements, 
as  in  a  littie  time  compelled  them  to  resign  the 
office  they  had  undertaken.  In  a  word,  there  was 
not  a  private  mercenary  Tartar  soldier  in  this 
army  who  did  not  cost  the  empire  of  Japan  as  much 
as  any  subaltern  officer  of  its  own ;  and  the  annual 
charge  of  this  continental  war,  undertaken  for  the 
protection  of  the  fiirm  of  Yesso,  exceeded  the 
whole  expense  of  any  former  war  which  Japan 
had  ever  maintained  on  its  own  account,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  empire :  nay,  it  was  attended  with 
one  circumstance  which  rendered  it  still  more  in- 
supportable. The  money  expended  in  armaments 
and  operations,  equipped  and  prosecuted  on  the 
side  of  Japan,  was  aU  circulated  within  the  em 
pire ;  so  that  it  still  remained  useful  to  the  com- 
munity in  general;  but  no  instance  could  be 
produced  of  a  single  copan  that  ever  returned 
from  the  continent  of  Tartary ;  therefore  all  the 
sums  sent  thither  were  clear  loss  to  the  subjects  of 
Japan.  Orator  Tayhco  acted  as  a  fiEuthful  ally  to 
Brut-an-tiffi,  by  stretching  the  bass-strings  of  the 
mobile  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  always  in  con- 
cert with  the  extravagance  of  the  Tartar's  de 
raands,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  Dairo's  predilec- 
tion. Fika-kaka  was  astonished  at  these  pheno- 
mena ;  while  Mura-clami  hoped  in  secret,  that  the 
oratoi^s  brain  was  disordered;  and  that  his  in- 
sanity would  soon  stand  confessed,  even  to  the 
conviction  of  the  people.  "  If,"  said  he  to  himself, 
*'  they  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  human 
reason,  they  must,  of  their  own  accord,  perceive 
and  comprehend  this  plain  proposition ;  a  cask  of 
water  that  discharges  three  by  one  pipe,  and  re« 
ceives  no  more  than  two  by  another,  must  infallibly 
be  emptied  at  the  long  run.  Japan  discharges  three 
millions  of  obans  every  year  for  the  defence  of  that 
blessed  farm,  which  were  it  put  up  to  sale,  would  not 
fetch  one-sixth  part  of  the  sum ;  and  the  annual 
balance  of  her  trade  with  all  the  world  brings  in 
too  millions :  ergo,  it  runs  out  faster  than  it  rnna  in, 
end  the  vessel  at  the  long  run  must  be  empty. 
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Kara'Ckuni  was  inifltaken.  He  had  studied  philo- 
sophj  onlj  in  profile.  He  had  endeaToured  to 
investigate  the  sense,  but  he  had  nerer  fiohomed 
the  absurdities  of  human  nature.  All  that  Taycho 
had  done  for  Tesso,  amounted  not  to  one-thifd  of 
what  was  required  for  the  annual  expense  of  Japan 
while  it  maintained  the  war  against  China  in 
different  quarters  of  Asia.  A  former  Cuboy,  (rest 
his  soul !)  finding  it  impossible  to  raise  within  the 
year  the  exorbitant  supplies  that  were  required  to 
gratify  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Dairo,  had 
contrived  the  method  of  funding,  which  hath  been 
lately  adopted  with  such  remarkable  success  in 
this  kingdom.  You  know.  Peacock,  this  is  no 
more  than  borrowing  a  certain  sum  on  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  and  laying  a  fresh  tax  upon  the  public, 
to  defray  the  interest  of  every  sum  thus  borrowed ; 
an  excellent  expedient,  when  kept  within  due 
bounds,  for  securing  the  established  government, 

multiplying  the  dependants  of  the  m ^y,  and 

throwing  all  the  money  of  the  empire  into  the 
hands  of  the  administration.  But  those  loans  were 
so  often  repeated,  that  the  national  debt  had  already 
swelled  to  an  enormous  burden ;  such  a  variety  of 
taxes  was  laid  upon  the  subject,  as  grievously 
enhanced  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  consequently 
the  poor  were  distressed,  and  the  price  of  labour 
was  raised  to  such  a  denee,  that  the  Japanese  ma- 
nufactures were  everywhere  undersold  by  the  Chi- 
nese traders,  who  employed  their  workmen  at  a 
more  moderate  expense. 

Taycho,  in  this  dilemma,  was  seised  with  a 
strange  conceit  Alchemj  was  at  that  period  be- 
come a  favourite  study  m  Japan.  Some  Bonzas 
having  more  learning  and  avarice  than  their 
brethren,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  cer- 
tain Chaldean  manuscripts,  which  their  ancestors 
had  brought  from  Assyria;  and  in  these  they 
found  the  substance  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Greber,  Zosymus 
the  Panapolite,  Olympiodorus,  Heliodorus,  Aga- 
thodeemon,  Morienus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and,  above 
all,  your  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  who  adopted 
Greber^s  opinion,  that  meroury  is  the  common 
basis,  and  sulphur  the  cement  of  all  metals.  By- 
the-by,  this  same  Friar  Bacon  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  though  the 
reputation  arising  from  the  discovery  has  been 
given  to  Swartz,  who  lived  many  years  after  that 
monk  of  Westminster.  Whether  the  philosopher's 
stone,  otherwise  called  the  Gift  Azoth,  the  fifth 
Essence,  or  the  Alkidiest ;  which  last  Van  Bel- 
mont pilfered  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  Arohi- 
doxa,  that  treasure  so  long  deposited  in  the  occiput 
of  the  renowned  Aureolus,  Philippus,  Paracelsus, 
Theophrastus,  Bombast,  De  Hohenheim ;  was  ever 
really  attained  by  human  adept,  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  philosophers  and 
alchemists  of  Japan,  employed  by  orator  Taycho  to 
transmute  baser  metals  into  gold,  miscarried  in  all 
their  experiments.  The  whole  evaporated  in  smoke, 
without  leaving  so  much  as  the  scrapings  of  a 
crucible  for  a  specific  against  the  itch.  Tickets 
made  of  a  kind  of  bambm>,  had  been  used  to  rein- 
foroe  the  circulation  of  Japan ;  but  these  were  of 
no  use  in  Tartary :  the  meroenaries  and  allies  of 
that  country  would  receive  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver,  which,  indeed,  one  would  imagine  they  had 
a  particular  method  of  decomposing  or  annihilat- 
ing; for,  of  all  the  millions  transported  thither, 
not  one  copan  was  ever  known  to  revisit  Japan. 


**  It  was  a  eoontry,"  as  Hamlet  wayt,  **ftDin  whose 
bourne  no  traveUing  copan  e'er  returned."  As  the 
war  of  Tesso,  therefore,  engrossed  all  the  specie  nf 
Niphon,  and  some  currency  was  absolobely  neees- 
sary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Japanese,  the  orator 
contrived  a  method  to  save  tiiie  expense  of  solid 
food.  He  composed  a  mess  that  should  fiU  their 
bellies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  proCraet  the  in- 
toxication of  their  brains,  which  it  was  so  much 
his  interest  to  maintain.  He  pot  them  npon  a  diet 
of  yeast;  where  this  did  not. agree  with  tfas  sto- 
mach, he  employed  his  emissaries  to  blow  up  the 
patients  d  poataiori,  as  the  dog  was  blown  up  by 
the  madman  of  Seville,  recorded  by  Cervantes. 
The  individuals  thus  inflated  were  seen  swagger- 
ing about  the  streets,  smooth  ard  round,  and  skek 
and  jolly,  with  leering  eyes  and  florid  complexioa. 
Every  one  seemed  to  haye  the  o»  magma  somatmrn. 
He  strutted  with  an  air  of  importance.  He  broke 
wind,  and  broached  new  s^'Stems.  He  deelaredL  m 
if  by  revelation,  that  the  more  debt  the  pnbhe 
owed,  the  richer  it  became;  Uiat  food  was  not 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life ;  nor  an  mterooarse 
of  the  sexes  required  for  the  propagntioo  of  the 

ries.  He  expadated  on  yeast,  as  the  nectar  of 
gods,  that  would  sustain  the  animal  machine, 
fill  the  human  mind  with  divine  inspixntion,  sod 
confer  immortality.  From  the  efficacy  of  th» 
specific,  he  began  to  prophesy  conoeming  the 
White  Horse,  and  declined  himself  an  apostle  of 
Bupa  Thus  they  strolled  through  the  island  of 
Niphon,  barking  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Fakku-basi,  and  presenting  their  harm  goblets  to 
all  who  were  in  quest  of  political  salvaobon.  Tbe 
people  had  been  so  well  prepared  for  infatuatioD, 
by  the  speeches  of  Taycho,  and  the  tidings  of 
success  from  Tartary,  that  every  passenger  grMdilj 
swallowed  the  drench,  and  in  a  little  time  the  whole 
nation  was  converted;  that  is,  they  were  totiDj 
freed  from  those  troublesome  and  impertinot 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  which  could  hsve 
served  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  them  miser 
able  under  the  burdens  to  which  their  backs  were 
now  subjected.  They  offered  np  all  their  gold  sod 
silver,  their  jewels,  their  furniture  and  ftppard,  st 
the  shrine  of  Fakku-basi,  singing  ps^os  sad 
hymns  in  praise  of  the  Wbite  Horse.  They  pot 
arms  into  tne  hands  of  th^r  children,  smd  drove 
them  into  Tartary,  in  order  to  ^ten  the  land  of 
Yesso  with  their  blood  They  grew  &naties  ic 
that  cause,  and  worshipped  Brut-an-tifii,  as  the 
favourite  prophet  of  the  beatified  Bupo.  All  vas 
staggering,  staring,  incoherence  and  eontortioc. 
exclamation  and  eructation.  Still  this  was  no  more 
than  a  temporary  delirium,  which  might  vanisb  » 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  ^easl  snbsided 
Taycho,  therefore,  called  in  two  reinforcemcots  to 
the  drench.  He  resolved  to  satiate  their  appedte 
for  blood,  and  to  amuse  their  infimtine  wiity  wid 
the  gew-gaws  of  triumph.  He  equipped  oat  one 
armament  at  a  considerable  expense  to  make  t 
descent  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  sent  another  at 
a  much  greater,  to  fight  the  enemy  in  Fatsisskw 
The  commander  of  the  first  disembarked  upon  s 
desolate  island,  demolished  an  unfinished  cotujre. 
and  brought  away  a  few  bunches  of  wild  grapes 
He  afterwards  hovered  on  the  Chinese  coast :  b^it 
was  deterred  from  landing  by  a  very  aiogvhr 
phenomenon.  In  surveying  the  shore  throogli 
spying  glasses,  he  perceived  the  whole  beach  fs- 
stantaneously  fortified,  as  it  were,  with  parapets  of 
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■and*  which  had  escaped  the  naked  eye ;  and  at  one 
particular  part,  there  appeared  a  bodj  of  giants  with 
Tery  hideooa  features,  peeping,  as  it  were,  froji 
behind  those  parapets;  from  which  cirenmstance 
the  Japanese  general  concluded  there  was  a  very 
formidable  ambuscade,  which  he  thought  it  would 
be  madness  to  encounter,  and  even  foUy  to  ascertain. 
One  would  imagine  he  had  seen  Homer's  account 
of  the  Cyclops,  and  did  not  think  himself  safe,  even 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  shore ;  for 
he  pressed  the  commander  of  the  Fune  to  weigh 
anchor  immediately,  and  retire  to  a  place  of  more 
safety.  I  shall  now.  Peacock,  let  you  mto  the  whole 
secret.  This  great  officer  was  deceived  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  commissary,  who  instead  of  per- 
spectives, had  furnished  him  with  glasses  peculiar 
to  Japan,  that  magnified  and  multiplied  objects  at 
the  same  time.  They  are  called  Fho-beron-tia. 
The  large  parapets  of  sand  were  a  couple  of  mole- 
hills ;  and  the  gigantic  faces  of  grim  aspect,  were 
the  posteriors  of  an  old  woman  sacrificing  tub  dio, 
to  the  powers  of  digestion.  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  tended  to  the  miscarriage  of 
this  favourite  expedition*  The  principal  design  was 
against  a  trading  town,  situated  on  a  navigable 
river;  and  at  the  place  where  this  river  disembogued 
itself  into  the  sea,  there  was  a  Chinese  fort  called 
Sa-roof.  llie  admiral  of  the  Fune  sent  the  second 
in  command,  whose  name  was  Seluon,  to  lay  this 
fort  in  ashes,  that  the  embarkation  mi^t  pass  with- 
out let  or  molestation.  A  Chinese  pilot  offered  to 
bring  his  junk  within  a  cable-length  of  the  walls ; 
bat  he  trusted  to  the  light  of  his  own  penetration. 
He  ran  his  junk  aground,  and  solemnly  declared 
there  was  not  water  sufficient  to  float  any  vessel  of 
force,  within  three  miles  of  Sa-rouf.  This  discovery 
he  bad  made  by  sounding,  and  it  proved  two  very 
sarprising  paradoxes  ;  first,  that  the  Chinese  junu 
drew  little  or  no  water,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  arrived  at  the  town  where  they  were  laid  up ; 
secondly,  that  the  fort  Sa-rouf  was  raised  in  a 
spot  where  it  neither  could  ofifend,  nor  be  of- 
fended. But  the  Sey-seo-^un  Sel-uon  was  a  mighty 
man  for  paradoxes.  His  superior  in  command 
was  a  plain  man,  who  did  not  understand  these 
niceties ;  he  therefore  ^prumbled,  and  began  to  be 
troublesome;  upon  which,  a  council  of  war  was 
held ;  and  he  being  over-ruled  by  a  minority  of 
voices,  the  whole  embarkation  returned  to  Niphon 
re  infecUi.  Ton  have  been  told  how  the  beast  called 
Xiegion  brayed,  and  bellowed,  and  kicked,  when  the 
fate  of  Byn-goh's  expedition  was  known ;  it  was  dis- 
posed to  be  very  unruly  at  the  return  of  this  arma- 
ment ;  but  Taycho  lulled  it  with  a  double  dose  of 
his  Miuidragora.  It  growled  at  the  giants,  the  sand- 
hill8»  and  the  paradoxes  of  Seluon ;  then  brayed 
alood,  7*aycAo  far  eoer  I  rolled  itself  up  like  a 
lubberly  hydra,  yawned,  and  fell  fi»t  asleep.  The 
other  armament  equipped  for  the  operations  in 
Fatfiasio,  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination 
till  the  opportimity  for  action  was  lost  The  object 
was  the  reduction  of  a  town  and  island  belonging 
to  the  Chinese;  but  before  the  Fune  with  the 
troops  arrived  from  Niphon,  the  enemy,  having 
received  intimation  of  their  design,  had  reinforced 
the  garrison  and  harbour  with  a  greater  number  of 
forces  and  Fune  than  the  Japanese  commander 
could  bring  against  them.  He  therefore  wisely 
declined  an  enterprise  which  must  have  ended  in 
his  own  disgrace  and  destruction.  The  Chinese 
were  successful  in  other  parts  of  Fatsissio.    They 


demolished  some  forts,  they  defeated  some  parties, 
and  massacred  some  people,  belonging  to  the 
colonies  of  Japan.  Perhaps  the  tidings  of  these 
disasters  would  have  roused  the  people  of  Niphon 
from  the  lethargy  of  intoxication  m  which  they 
were  overwhelmed,  had  not  their  delirium  been 
kept  up  by  some  fascinating  amulets  from  Tartary ; 
these  were  no  other  than  the  bubbles  which  Brut- 
an-tiffi  swelled  into  mighty  victories  over  the 
Chinese  and  Ostrog ;  though,  in  fact,  he  had  been 
severely  cudgelled,  and  more  than  once  in  very 
great  danger  of  crucifixion.  Taycho  presented  the 
monster  with  a  bowl  of  blood,  which  he  told  it  this 
invincible  ally  had  drawn  from  its  enemies  the 
Chinese,  and,  at  the  same  time,  blowed  the  gay 
bubbles  athwart  its  numerous  eyes.  The  hydra 
lapped  the  gore  with  signs  of  infinite  relish ;  groaned 
and  grunt^  to  see  the  hubbies  dance ;  exclaimed, 
**  O  rare  'Taycho  !**  and  relapsed  into  the  arms  of 
slumber.  Thus  |>assed  the  first  campaign  of  Tay- 
cho's  administration. 

By  this  time  Fika-kaka  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  orator  actually  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  had  even 
sold  him  his  soul  for  this  power  of  working  miracles 
on  the  understanding  of  the  populace.  He  began  to 
be  invaded  with  fears,  that  me  same  consideration 
would  be  demanded  of  him  for  the  ease  and 
pleasure  he  now  enjoyed  in  partnership  with  that 
magician.  He  no  longer  heard  himself  scoffed, 
ridiculed,  and  reviled  in  Sie  assemblies  of  the  people. 
He  no  longer  saw  his  measures  thwarted,  nor  his 
person  treitted  with  disdun.  He  bo  longer  racked 
his  brains  for  pretences  to  extort  money;  nor 
trembled  wiUi  terror,  when  he  used  these  pretences 
to  the  public  The  mouth  of  the  opposition  was 
now  glued  to  his  own  posteriors.  Many  a  time,  and 
often,  when  he  heard  orator  Taycho  declaiming 
against  him  from  his  rostrum,  he  cursed  him  in  his 
heart,  and  was  known  to  ejaculate,  **  Kiss  my  a — e, 
Taycho;*'  but  little  did  he  think  the  orator  would 
one  day  stoop  to  this  compliance.  He  now  saw  that 
insolent  foul-mouthed  demagogue  ministering  with 
the  utmost  servility  to  his  pleasure  and  ambition. 
He  filled  his  bags  with  the  treasures  of  Japan,  as  if 
by  enchantment ;  so  that  he  could  now  gratify  his 
own  profhse  temper  without  stint  or  controL  He 
took  upon  himself  the  whole  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  left  Fika-kaka  to  the  full  eigovment 
of  his  own  sensmdity,  thus  divested  of  all  its  tnorns. 
It  was  the  contemplation  of  these  circumstances, 
which  inspired  the  Cuboy  with  a  belief  that  the 
devil  was  concerned  in  producing  this  astonish- 
ing calm  of  felicity ;  and  that  his  infi^rnal  highness 
would  require  of  him  some  extraordinary  sacrifice 
for  the  extraordinary  favoun  he  bestowed.  He 
could  not  help  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  Taycho's 
attachment,  because  it  seemed  altogether  unnatural ; 
and  if  his  soul  was  to  be  the  sacrmce,  he  wished  to 
treat  with  Satan  as  a  principaL  Full  of  this  idea, 
he  had  recourse  to  his  Bonzas,  as  the^  most  likely 
persons  to  procure  him  such  an  interview  with  the 
prince  of  darkness,  as  should  not  be  attended  with 
immediate  danger  to  his  corporeal  parts ;  but,  upon 
inquiry,  he  found  there  was  not  one  conjurer  among 
them  all.  Some  of  them  made  a  merit  of  their 
iffnorance ;  pretended  they  could  not  in  conscience 
give  application  to  an  art  which  must  have  led 
them  into  communication  with  demons ;  othen  in- 
sisted there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  devil,  and 
this  opinion  seemed  to  be  much  relished  by  the 
Cuboy ;  the  rest  frankly  owned  they  knew  nothing 
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at  all  of  the  matter.  For  my  part,  Peacock,  I  not 
only  know  there  is  a  de*^l,  bat  I  likewise  know 
that  he  has  marked  out  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
people  of  this  metropolis  for  his  prey.  How  now ! 
Yon  shake,  sirrah !  Toa  hare  some  reason,  con* 
sidering  the  experiments  you  hare  been  trying  in 
the  way  of  sorcery  i  turning  the  sieve  and  shears ; 
mumbhng  gibberish  over  a  goose's  liver  stuck  with 
pins ;  pricking  your  thumbs  and  writing  mystical 
characters  with  your  blood;  forming  spells  with 
sticks  laid  across;  reading  prayers  backwards;  and 
invoking  the  devil  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Sathan,  Ahraaax^  AdonaL  I  know  what  conunu- 
nication  you  had  with  Groody  Thrusk  at  Gamberwell, 
who  undertook,  for  three  shillings  and  fourpence, 
to  convey  you  on  a  broomstick  to  Norway,  where 
the  devil  was  to  hold  a  conventical ;  but  you  bog- 
gled at  crossing  the  sea,  without  such  security  for 
your  person  as  the  beldame  could  not  give.  I 
remember  you  poring  over  the  treatise  De  volucri 
arboreOf  until  you  had  well  nigh  lost  your  wits ; 
and  your  intention  to  enrol  yourself  in  the  Bosi- 
crusian  society,  until  your  intrigue  with  the  tripe- 
woman  in  Thieving-lane  destroyed  your  pretensions 
to  chastity.  Then  yon  cloaked  your  own  wickedness 
with  an  affectation  of  scepticism,  and  declared  there 
never  was  any  such  existence  as  devil,  demon, 
spirit,  or  goblin,  nor  anpr  such  art  as  magic,  necro- 
mancy, sorcery,  or  witchcraft  O  infidel!  hast 
thou  never  heard  of  the  three  divisions  of  magic 
into  natural,  artificial,  and  diabolical?  The  first  of 
these  is  no  more  than  medicine,  hence  the  same 
word  Pharmacopola  signified  hoih  a  wiseacre  and 
apothecary.  To  the  second  belong  the  glass  sphere 
of  Archimedes,  the  flying  wooden  pigeon  of  Ar- 
chytus,  the  emperor  Leo^  singing  birds  of  gold, 
Boetius  the  Consolator's  flying  birds  of  brass, 
hissing  serpents  of  the  same  metal,  and  the  famous 
speaking  head  of  Albertus  ^lagniis.  The  last,  which 
we  call  diabolical,  depends  upon  the  evocation  of 
spirits ;  such  was  the  art  exercised  by  the  magicians 
of  Pharaoh,  as  well  as  bv  that  conjurer  recorded 
by  Gasper  Peucerus,  who  animated  the  dead 
carcase  of  a  famous  female  harper  in  Bologna, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  she  played  upon  her  in- 
strument as  well  as  ever  she  oad  done  in  her  life, 
until  another  magician  removing  the  charm, 
which  had  been  placed  in  her  arm-pits,  the  body 
fell  down  deprived  of  all  motion.  It  is  by  such 
means  that  conjurers  cure  distempers  with  charms 
and  amulets;  that,  according  to  St  Isidore,  they 
confound  the  elements,  disturb  the  understanding, 
slay  without  poison  or  any  perceptible  wound,  call 
up  devils,  and  learn  from  them  how  to  torment 
their  enemies.  Magic  was  known  even  to  the 
ancient  Romans.  Gato  teaches  us  how  to  charm  a 
dislocated  bone,  by  repeating  these  mystical  words, 
Incipe  cantare  in  alto,  S,  F,  motas  donata  dardaries 
AsiotttHeSt  die  unaparite  dum  coeunt^  &c.  Besides,  the 
virtues  of  Abracadabra  are  well  known  ;  though 
the  meaning  of  the  word  has  puzzled  some  of  the 
best  critics  of  the  last  age ;  such  as  WendeUnus, 
Scali^er,  Saumaise,  and  Father  Kircher;  not  to 
mention  the  ancient  physician  Serenus  Sammonicus, 
who  describes  the  disposition  of  these  characters  in 
hexameter  verse.  I  might  here  launch  out  into  a 
Tery  learned  dissertation,  to  prove  that  this  very 
Serenus  formed  the  word  Abracadabra  from  the 
Greek  word  A/3pa4ra|,  a  name  by  which  Basilides 
the  Egyptian  heretic  defined  the  Deity,  as  the 
Witters  of  it  imply  365.  the  number  of  days  in  the 


year.  This  is  the  word  still  fkir  and  je^ble  on< 
of  the  two  tidismans  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  which  Baronius  gives  us  the  figure  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Annals.  By  the  by* 
Peacock,  you  must  take  notice,  that  the  figure  of 
St.  Greorge  encountering  the  dragon,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  at  this  day 
distinguishes  so  many  inns,  taverns,  and  alehouses, 
in  this  kingdom,  was  no  other  originally  than  the 
device  of  an  abraxas  or  amulet  wore  hj  the  Basi- 
lidians,  as  a  charm  against  infection,  for,  by  the 
man  on  horseback  killing  the  dragon,  was  tyiofied 
the  sun  purifying  the  air,  and  dispersing  the 
noxious  vapours  from  the  earth.  An  abraxas 
marked  with  this  device,  is  exhibited  by  Mc»it- 
faucon  out  itf  the  collection  of  Sig.  CapeUo.  This 
symbol,  improved  by  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the 
spear,  was  aferwards  adopted  by  the  Christian 
crusards  as  a  badge  of  their  religious  warfiue,  as 
well  as  an  amulet  to  ensure  victory;  the  croa 
alluding  to  Ck>nstantine*s  labamm,  with  the  motto, 
w  rovTctf  puca,  **  In  this  you  shall  conquer.**  The 
figure  on  horseback  they  metamorphosed  into  St. 
Greor^  the  same  with  George  the  Arian,  who  at 
one  time  was  reckoned  a  martyr,  and  maintained  a 
place  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  fh>m  which  he 
and  others  were  erased  by  Pope  Gelasius  in  the  fifth 
century,  because  the  accounts  of  their  martyrdom 
were  written  by  heretics.  This  very  George,  while 
he  officiated  as  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  having  ordered 
a  temple  of  the  god  Mythrcu  to  be  purified,  and 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  ftund  in  the  said 
temple  this  emblem  of  the  sun,  which  the  Pemans 
adored  under  the  name  of  Mythrtu ;  and  with  the 
addition  of  the  cross,  metamorphosed  it  into  a 
symbol  of  Christian  warfiire  against  idolatry.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Pagans  rose  against 
George,  and  murdered  him  with  the  utmost  har- 
barity;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  became  a 
saint  and  martyr,  and  the  amulet  or  abraxas  became 
his  badge  of  distinction.  The  cross  was  considered 
as  such  a  sure  protection  in  battle,  that  every 
sword-hilt  was  made  in  this  form,  and  eveiy 
warrior,  before  he  engaged,  kissed  it  in  token  <i 
devotion:  hence  the  phrase,  **I  kiss  yoor  hiit," 
which  is  sometimes  used  even  at  this  day.  With 
respect  to  the  mystical  words,  ABfVACAS,  lAfi, 
AC)aNAI,which  are  found  upon  those  amulets,  and 
supposed  to  be  of  Hebrew  extract,  though  in  the 
Greek  character  of  termination;  if  thou  wookisc 
know  their  real  signification,  thou  mayest  cooau 
the  learned  De  Croy,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  ibe 
genealones  of  the  GnoHics.  Thou  wilt  find  it  attke 
end  of  St  Ireneus's  works^  published  by  Grabhtf 
at  Oxford. 

But,  to  return  to  magic,  thou  must  haTC  beard  of 
the  fiimous  Albertus  Magnus  de  BoIstadt«  vjc 
indifferently  exercised  the  professions  of  a  conjurvr. 
bawd,  and  man-midwife ;  who  forged  the  eelebrvted 
Androides,  or  brazen  head,  which  prononnc^ 
oracles,  and  solved  questions  of  the  utmost  diffiruitr: 
nor  can  the  fame  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  hatv 
escaped  thee;  he,  who  wrote  the  Treadses  Df 
occtuta  Philoaophia ;  et  de  cads  Cerammhs ;  who 
kept  his  demon  secured  with  an  enchanted  irra 
collar,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog;  which  Uack  dof 
being  dismissed  in  his  last  moments  with  tbeie 
words,  Abi  perdita  bettia  qua  aw  totum  perdidittL 
plunged  itself  in  the  river  Soame,  and  immediatelT 
disappeared.  But  what  need  of  those  prcdne 
instances,  to  prove  the  existence  of  magidaiis  who 
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held  commtmicstion  irkli  the  deril?  Don't  we 
read  in  the  Scripture  of  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh 
and  Bfianasses ;  cf  the  witch  of  JSndor ;  of  Simon 
ind  Barjesns,  magicians ;  and  of  that  sorceress,  of 
whose  body  the  apostle  Paul  dispossessed  the  deyil? 
Have  not  the  fathers  mentioned  magicians  and 
sorcerers?  Have  not  different  councils  denounced 
anathemas  against  them  ?  Hath  not  the  ciyil  law 
decreed  punishments  to  be  inflicted  upon  those 
convicted  of  the  black  art?  Have  not  all  the 
tribunals  in  France,  England,  and  particularly  in 
Scotland,  condemned  man^  persons  to  the  stake  for 
sorceries,  on  the  fullest  evidence,  nay,  even  on  their 
own  confession?  Thou  thyself  mayest  almost 
remember  the  havoc  that  was  made  among  the 
sorcerers  in  one  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  by  Dr.  Encrease  Mather,  and  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  those  luminaries  of  the  New-England 
church,  under  the  authority  and  auspices  of  Sir 
William  Fhipps,  that  flower  of  knighthood,  and 
mirror  of  governors,  who,  not  contented  with  living 
witnesses,  called  in  the  assistance  of  spectral  evi- 
dence, to  the  conviction  of  those  diabolical  de- 
linquents. This  was  a  hint,  indeed,  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  famous  trial  of  Urban  Grandier, 
canon  of  Londun  in  France,  who  was  duly  convicted 
of  magic,  upon  the  depositions  of  the  devils  A»ta' 
roihj  Euaas,  Cdatu,  Acaos,  Cedon^  Asmodeus,  Alix, 
Zabuhm,  Nepthalim,  Cham,  Uriel,  and  Achas,  I 
might  likewise  refer  thee  to  King  James's  History 
of  witchcraft,  wherein  it  appears,  upon  uncontro- 
vertible evidence,  that  the  devil  not  only  prerided 
in  person  at  the  assemblies  of  those  wise  women, 
but  even  condescended  to  be  facetious,  and  often 
diverted  them  by  dancing  and  playing  gambols 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  breech.  I  might  bid 
thee  recollect  the  authenticated  account  of  the  Earl 
of  Gowr>*s  conspiracy  a^nst  the  said  king,  in 
which  appears  the  deposition  of  a  certain  person, 
certifying  that  the  Earl  of  Gowry  had  studied  the 
black  art ;  that  he  wore  an  amulet  about  his  person, 
of  such  efficacy,  that  although  he  was  run  several 
times  through  the  body,  not  one  drop  of  blood 
flowed  from  the  wounds  until  those  mystical  cha- 
racters were  removed.  Finally,  I  could  fill  whole 
volumes  with  undeniable  facts,  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  magic ;  but  what  I  have  said  shall  suffice. 
I  must  only  repeat  it  again,  that  there  was  not  one 
magician,  conjuror,  wizard,  or  witch,  among  all  the 
Bonzas  of  Japan,  whom  the  Guboy  consulted :  a 
circumstance  that  astonished  him  the  more,  as 
divers  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  beards,  were 
shrewdly  suspected  to  be  old  women ;  and  till  that 
time,  an  old  woman  with  a  beard  upon  her  chin  had 
been  always  considered  as  an  agent  of  the  deviL  It 
was  the  nature  of  Filui-kaka  to  be  impatient  and 
impetuous.  Perceiving  that  none  of  his  ^nzas  had 
any  communication  with  the  devil,  and  that  many 
of  them  doubted  whether  there  was  any  such  per- 
sonage as  the  devil,  he  began  to  have  some  doubts 
jibout  his  own  soul :  •*  For  if  thero  is  no  devil,*' 
:»aid  he,  **  there  is  no  soul  to  be  damned ;  and  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  the  justice  of  Heaven,  to 
suppose  that  all  souls  are  to  be  saved,  considering 
what  rascally  stuff  mankind  are  made  of."  This 
was  an  inference  which  gave  him  great  disturbance ; 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  would  rather  encounter 
eternal  damnation,  than  run  any  risk  of  being 
ennihilated.  He  therefore  assembled  all  those 
among  the  Bonzas  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
great  philosophers  and  metaphysicians,  in  order 


to  hear  their  opinions  conceming  the  nature  of  the 
soul  The  first  reverend  sage  who  delivered  him- 
self on  this  mysterious  subject,  having  stroked 
his  grey  beard,  and  hemmed  thrice  with  great 
solemnity,  declared  that  the  soul  was  an  animal ;  a 
second  pronounced  it  to  be  the  number  three,  or 
proportion;  a  third  contended  for  the  number 
seven,  or  harmony ;  a  fourth  defined  the  soul  the 
universe;  a  fifth  affirmed  it  was  a  mixture  of  ele- 
ments; a  sixith  asserted  it  was  composed  of  fire; 
a  seventh  opined  it  was  formed  of  water;  an  eighth 
called  it  an  essence;  a  ninth,  an  idea;  a  tenth, 
stickled  for  substance  without  extension ;  an  eleventh, 
for  extension  without  substance;  a  twelfth  cried  it  was 
an  accident ;  a  thirteenth  called  it  a  r^ecting  mirror; 
a  fourteenth,  the  image  r^ected;  a  fifteenth  insisted 
upon  its  being  a  tune ;  a  sixteench  believed  it  was  the 
instrument  that  played  the  tune;  a  seventeenUi 
undertook  to  prove  it  was  material;  an  eighteenth 
exclaimed  it  was  immaterial;  a  nineteenth  allowed  it 
wzB  something;  and  a  twentieth  swore  it  was  nodiina. 
By  this  time  all  the  individuals  that  composed  this 
learned  assembly,  spoke  together,  with  equal  eager- 
ness and  vociferation.  The  volubility  with  which  a 
great  numberof  abstruse  and  unintelligibletermsand 
definitions  were  pronounced  and  repeated,  not  only 
resembled  the  confusion  of  Babel,  but  they  had  just 
the  same  effect  upon  the  brain  of  Fika-kaka,  as  is 
generally  produced  in  weak  heads,  by  looking 
stedfiistly  at  a  mill-wheel  or  a  vortex,  or  any  other 
object  in  continual  rotation.  *  He  grew  giddy,  ran 
three  times  round,  and  dropped  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  Bonzas,  deprived  of  sense  and  motion.  When 
he  recovered  so  fiir  as  to  be  able  to  reflect  upon 
what  had  happened,  he  was  greatly  disturbed  with 
the  terror  <^  annihilation,  as  he  had  heard  nothing 
said  in  the  consultation  which  could  give  him 
any  reason  to  believe  there  was  such  a  thmg  as  an 
immortal  soul  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  for  his 
counsellor  Mura-clami,  and  when  that  lawyer 
entered  his  chamber,  exclaimed,  **  My  dear  Mura, 
as  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved ! — A  soul  to  be  saved ! 
— ay,  there's  the  rub ! — itie  devil  a  soul  have  I ! 
Those  Bonzas  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  kiss  mv 
a-rse ;  a  pareel  of  ignorant  asses !  Pox  on  their 
philosophy  I  Instead  of  demonstrating  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  they  have  plainly  proved  the 
soul  is  a  chimera,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  bubble,  a 
term,  a  word,  a  nothing !  My  dear  Mura  1  prove 
but  that  I  have  a  soul,  and  I  shall  be  contented  to 
be  damned  to  all  eternity  I"  **  If  that  be  the  case," 
said  the  other,  **  your  C^iambukushlp  may  set  your 
heart  at  rest :  for,  if  you  proceed  to  govern  this 
empire,  in  conjunction  with  Taycho,  as  von  have 
begun,  it  wiU  become  a  point  of  eternal  justice  to 
give  you  an  immortal  soul  (if  you  have  not  one 
already),  that  you  may  undergo  eternal  punish- 
ment, according  to  your  demerits."  The  Guboy 
was  much  comforted  br  tlm  assurance,  and  re- 
turned to  his  former  occupations  with  redoubled 
ardour.  He  continued  to  confer  beneflces  on  his 
back-fnends,  the  Bonzas;  to  regulate  the  whole 
army  of  tax-gatherers ;  to  bribe  the  tribunes,  the 
centurions,  the  decuriones,  and  all  the  inferior 
mob-drivers  of  the  empire ;  to  hire  those  pipers  who 
were  best  skilled  in  making  the  multitude  dance, 
and  find  out  the  ablest  artists  to  scratch  their  long 
ears,  and  tickle  their  noses.  These  toils  were 
sweetened  by  a  variety  of  enjoyments.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  pomp  of  ostentation ;  the  vanity  of 
levees  the  pride  of  power,  the  pleasure  of  ftdnli- 
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tion,  the  happiness  of  being  kicked  by  his  soveragn 
and  kissed  by  his  Bonsss ;  and,  above  all,  the  de- 
lights of  the  stomach  and  the  dose-stool,  which 
recurred  in  perpetual  soccession,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  eigoy  with  a  particnlar  relish :  for,  it 
most  be  obsenred,  to  the  honour  of  Fika-kaka,  that 
what  he  eagerly  received  at  one  end,  he  as  liberally 
refunded  at  the  other.  But  as  the  Acuities  of  his 
mind  were  insufficient  to  digest  the  greatness  of 
power  which  had  fallen  to  hu»  share,  so  were  the 
organs  of  his  body  unable  to  concoct  the  enormous 
mass  of  aliments  which  he  so  greedily  swallowed. 
He  laboured  under  an  indigestion  of  both;  and  the 
Tague  promises  which  went  upwards,  as  well  as 
the  murmurs  that  passed  the  other  way,  were  no 
other  than  eruptiTC  crudities  arising  from  the 
defects  of  his  soul  and  body. 

As  for  Taycho,  he  confined  himself  to  the 
mana^fement  of  the  war.  He  recalled  titie  general 
in  chief  from  Fatsissio,  because  he  had  not  done 
that  which  he  could  not  possibly  do ;  but,  instead 
of  sending  another  on  whose  abilities  he  could 
depend,  he  allowed  the  direction  of  the  armaments 
to  devolve  upon  the  second  in  command,  whose 
character  he  could  not  possibly  know,  because, 
indeed,  he  was  too  obscure  to  have  any  character 
at  alL  The  fhiits  of  his  sagacity  soon  appeared. 
The  new  general,  Abra-moria,  having  reconnoitred 
a  post  of  the  enemy,  which  was  found  too  strong  to 
be  forced,  attacked  it  without  hesitation,  and  his 
troops  were  repulsed  and  routed  with  considerable 
slaughter.  It  was  lucky  for  Taycho  that  the 
tidings  of  this  disaster  were  qualified  by  the  news 
of  two  other  advantages  whicn  the  arms  of  Japan 
had  gained.  A  separate  corps  of  troops,  under 
Taf-trai  and  Ta-1<^  reduced  a  strong  Chinese 
fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fatsissio;  and  a 
bod]r  of  Japanese,  headed  by  a  ftctor  called  Ka-lif^ 
obtained  a  considerable  victorr  at  FU-sao,  in  the 
fiurtber  extremity  of  Tkrtary,  where  a  trading  com- 
pany of  Meaco  possessed  a  commercial  settlement. 
The  Hydra  of  Meaco  began  to  shake  its  numerous 
heads,  and  growl,  when  it  heard  of  Abra-moria's 
defeat  At  that  instant,  one  of  its  leaders  exclaimed, 
**  Bless  thy  long  ears !  It  was  not  Taycho  that 
recommended  Abra-moria  to  this  command.  He 
was  ap^inted  by  the  Fatzman."  This  was  true. 
It  was  likewise  true  that  Taycho  had  allowed  him 
<iuietly  to  succeed  to  the  command,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  his  abilities ;  it  was  equally  true 
that  Taycho  was  an  utter  stranger  to  Yaf-frai  and 
Ya-lofi^  who  took  the  fortress,  as  weU  as  to  the 
tactor  Ka-li£^  who  obtained  the  victory  at  the 
farther  end  of  Tartary.  Nevertheless,  the  beast 
cried  aloud,  **  Hang  Abra-moria,  and  a  fig  for  the 
Fatzman.  But  let  the  praise  of  Taycho  be  mag- 
nified !  It  was  Taycho  that  subdued  the  fortress 
in  the  Isle  Ka-frit-a  It  was  Taycho  that  de- 
feated the  enemy  at  Fla-sao.  Taf-frai  has  slain  his 
thousands;  Ta-Ioff  has  slain  his  five  thousands; 
but  Taycho  had  slain  his  ten  thousands.'' 

Taycho  had  credit  not  only  for  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  arms,  but  likewise  for  the  victories  of 
Brut-an-tiffi,  who  had  lately  been  much  beholden 
to  fortune.  I  have  already  observed  what  a  noise 
that  Tartar  made  when  the  Fatzman  of  Japan  found 
himself  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Chinese 
general.  In  consequence  of  that  event,  the  war 
was  already  at  an  end  with  respect  to  the  Japanese, 
on  the  continent  of  Tartary.  The  emperor  of 
China  took  possession  of  the  fium  of  Yesso ;  the 


peasants  quietly  sabmitted  to  theb  new  raasleis  s 
and  those  very  fk«e-bootin^  Tartar  chiefs,  who  had 
sold  their  sulgects  as  soldiers,  to  serve  under  the 
Fatzman,  had  already  agreed  to  send  the  Tery  same 
mercenaries  into  the  army  of  China.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Brut-an-tiffi  exalted  his  throat. 
In  the  preceding  campaign  be  had  fought  with 
various  success.  One  of  his  generals  had  given 
battle  to  the  Hantchoux  Tartars,  and  each  side 
claimed  the  victory.  Another  of  his  leaders  had 
been  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Ostrog.  The 
Chinese  had  already  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of 
Brut-an-tiffi's  dominions.  In  this  dilemma  be  ex- 
erted himself  with  equal  activity  and  address :  be 
repulsed  the  Chinese  army  with  considerable  loss ; 
and,  in  the  space  of  one  month  after  this  action, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  general  of  the  Ostrog. 
These  advantages  rendered  him  insufferably  arro- 
gant He  exclaimed  against  the  Fatzman;  be 
threatened  the  Dairo ;  and,  as  I  have  taken  notice 
above,  a  new  army  was  raised  at  the  expense  of 
Japan,  to  defend  him  from  all  future  invasioos  of 
the  Chinese.  Alreadv  the  Tartar  General  Broo- 
xi-tic,  who  was  vested  at  his  desire  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  army  of  Japan,  had  given 
a  severe  check  to  a  strong  body  of  the  Chinese,  and 
even  threatened  to  carry  the  war  into  the  empire  of 
China;  but  his  progress  was  soon  stopt,  aind  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  in  his  turn  towards  the  farm 
of  Yessa  But  from  nothing  did  orator  Ta>xbo 
reap  a  fbUer  harvest  of  pruse,  than  from  tiie  con- 
ouest  of  Tzin-khall,  a  settlement  of  the  Clunese  oa 
toe  coast  of  Terra  Australis ;  whicb  eooquest  was 
planned  by  a  Banyan  merchant  of  Meaeo^  who  had 
traded  on  that  coast,  and  was  particularly  known  to 
the  king  of  the  country.  This  royal  aavage  nas 
uneasy  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chinese,  and 
conjured  the  merchant,  whose  name  was  Tbam- 
Elhumm-qua,  to  use  his  influence  at  the  court  of 
Meaco,  that  an  armament  should  be  equipped 
against  the  settlement  of  Tzin-khall,  he  himself 
solemnly  promising  to  co-operate  in  the  redoctioo 
of  it  with  all  his  forces.  Thum-Kbumm-qua, 
whose  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  coontry  got  the 
better  of  all  his  prudential  maxims,  did  not  &il  to 
represent  this  otgect  in  the  most  interesting  points 
of  view.  He  demonstrated  to  Taycho  the  import- 
ance of  the  settlement;  that  it  abounded  widi 
slaves,  ivory,  gold,  and  a  precious  gum  which  was 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  a 
gum  in  great  request  all  over  Asia,  and  paiticnlaiiT 
amon^  £e  Japanese,  who  were  obliged  to  porchase 
it  in  time  of  war  at  second-hand  from  their  enemies 
the  Chinese,  at  an  exorbitant  price.  He  demon* 
strated  that  the  loss  of  this  settlement  wcmld  be  s 
terrible  wound  to  the  emperor  of  China;  sad 
proved  that  the  conquest  of  it  could  be  achieved  at 
a  very  trifling  expense.  He  did  more.  Tboogfa 
by  the  maxims  of  his  sect  he  was  restrained  fixMQ 
engaging  in  any  military  enterprise,  he  offoYd 
to  conduct  the  armament  in  person,  in  order 
the  more  effectiudly  to  keep  the  king  of  the 
country  steady  to  his  engagements.  Though 
the  scheme  was  in  itself  plaunble  and  prvcticablc. 
Mr.  Orator  Taycho  shuffled  and  equivocated  until 
the  season  for  action  was  pest  But  Thum-Khumm- 
qua  was  indefatigable.  He  exhorted,  he  preaaed,  be 
remonstrated,  he  complained,  and  beneged  the 
orator's  house  in  such  a  manner,  that  Taycho  a! 
length,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his  importnnity,  granted 
his  request    A  smaV  armament  was  fitted  oat;  tbr 
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Banyan  embftrked  in  it,  leaving  hig  oirn  private 
afiEkirs  in  eonfbsioD ;  and  the  settlement  was  reduced 
a(»:ording  to  his  prediction.  When  the  news  of 
this  conqaest  arrived  at  Meaco,  the  mnltifarioos 
beast  brayed  hoarse  applause,  and  the  minister 
Taycho  was  magnified  exceedingly.  As  for 
Thum-Khnmm-qua,  whose  private  fortune  was 
consumed  in  the  expedition,  all  the  recompense  he 
received,  was  the  consciousness  of  having  served 
his  country.  In  vain  he  reminded  Taycho  of  his 
promises;  in  vain  he  recited  ibfi  minister's  own 
letters,  in  which  he  had  given  his  word  that  the 
Banyan  should  be  liberally  rewarded,  according  to 
the  importance  of  his  services.  Taycho  was  lK>th 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  his  remonstrances  and  repre- 
sentations ;  add,  at  last,  fkirly  flung  the  door  in  his 
face. 

Soch  was  the  candour  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
incomparable  Taycha  The  poor  projector  Thum- 
Khamm-qna  found  himself  in  a  piteous  case,  while 
the  whole  nation  resounded  with  joy  for  the  con- 
qaest which  his  sap;acity  had  planned,  and  his  seal 
carried  into  execution.  He  was  not  only  abandoned 
by  the  minister  Tir^cho,  but  also  renounced  by  the 
whole  sect  of  the  Banyans,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  wicked  apostate,  because  he  had  been  concerned 
witli  those  wno  fought  with  the  arm  of  flesh.  It 
was  lucky  for  him  that  he  afterwards  found  favour 
with  a  subsequent  minister,  who  had  not  adopted 
all  the  maxims  of  his  predecessor  Taycho.  The 
only  measures  which  tnis  egregious  demagogue 
coudd  hitherto  properly  call  his  own,  were  Uiese : 
his  subsidiary  treaty  with  Brutantiffi ;  his  raising 
an  immense  armv  df  mercenaries  to  act  in  Tartary 
for  the  benefit  of  that  prince ;  his  exacting  an  in- 
credible sum  of  money  from  the  people  of  Japan ; 
and,  finally,  two  successive  armaments  which  he 
had  sent  to  annoy  the  sea  coasts  of  China.  I  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  first,  the  intent 
which  was^rustrated  by  a  mistake  in  the  perspectives. 
The  other  was  more  fortunate  in  the  b^inning. 
Taycho  had,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  discovert 
that  nothing  so  effectually  destroyed  the  oiled 
paper  which  the  Chinese  used  in  their  windows  in- 
stead of  glass,  as  the  gold  coin  called  Oban,  when  dis- 
charged from  a  military  engine  at  a  proper  distance. 
He  foundthat  gold  was  more  compact,  more  heavy, 
more  malleable,  and  more  manageable,  than  any  other 
metal  or  substance  that  he  knew  ;  he  therefore  pro- 
vided a  great  quantity  of  obans,  and  a  good  body 
of  slingers,  and  these  being  conveyed  to  the  coast 
of  China  in  a  squadron  of  Fune,  as  none  of  the 
Chinese  appeared  to  oppose  these  hostilities,  a  select 
nomber  of  the  troops  were  emploved  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  obans,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  diversion  would  allure  the  enemv  to  the 
sea  side,  where  they  might  be  knocked  on  the  head 
without  further  trouble,  but  the  care  of  their  own 
safety  got  the  better  of  their  curiosity  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  fiftj  thousand  obans  were  expended  in 
this  manner  without  bringing  one  Chinese  firom  his 
lurking-hole.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to 
the  windows  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  forces  were 
landed  in  a  village  which  they  found  deserted.  Here 
they  burned  some  fishing-boats,  and  from  hence 
they  carried  off  some  military  machines,  which 
were  brought  to  Meaco,  and  conveyed  through  the 
streets  in  procession,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
Hydra,  who  sung  the  praise  of  Taycho.  Elevated 
by  this  triumph,  the  minister  sent  forth  the  same 
armament  a  second  time  under  a  new  general  of  | 


his  own  choosing,  whose  name  was  Hylib-bib,  who 
had  long  entertamed  an  opinion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  were  not  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
mere  ^tastic  shadows,  who  could  neither  offend 
nor  be  offended.  Full  of  this  opinion  he  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  that  empire,  and  to  convince 
his  followers  that  his  notion  wasrigh^  he  advanced 
some  leagues  into  the  country,  without  having 
taken  any  precautions  to  secure  a  retreat,  leaving 
the  Fune  at  anchor  upon  an  open  beach.  Some 
people  alleged  that  he  depended  upon  the  sagacity 
of  an  engineer  recommended  to  him  by  Taycho 
which  engineer  had  such  an  excellent  nose  that  he 
could  smell  a  Chinese  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues, 
but  it  seems  the  scent  failed  him  at  this  juncture. 
Perhaps  the  Chinese  general  had  trailed  rusty  bacon 
and  o&er  odoriferous  substances  to  confound  his 
sense  of  smelling.  Perhaps  no  dew  had  fallen  over- 
night, and  a  strong  breexe  blew  towards  the  enemy. 
Certain  it  is,  Hylib-bib  in  the  evening  received  re- 
peated intelligence  that  he  was  within  half  a  league 
of  a  Chinese  ^neral,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  Japanese  forces 
which  he  himself  commanded.  He  still  believed 
it  was  all  illusion,  and  when  he  heard  their  drums 
beat,  declared  it  was  no  more  than  a  ridiculous  en- 
chantment He  thought  proper,  however,  to  retreat 
towards  the  sea  side,  but  wis  he  did  with  great 
deliberation,  after  having  given  the  enemy  fair 
notice  by  beat  of  drum.  His  motions  were  so  slow 
that  he  took  seven  hours  to  march  three  miles 
When  he  reached  the  shore  where  the  Fune  were 
at  anchor,  he  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  Chinese 
drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground  ready  to  begin  the 
attack.  He  ordered  his  rear-guard  to  fkce  about, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  phantoms  would  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  they  showed  their  fiices,  but  finding 
himself  mistaken,  and  perceiving  some  of  his  own 
people  to  drop,  in  consequence  of  missiles  that 
came  from  the  enemy,  he  very  calmly  embarked 
with  his  van,  leaving  his  rear  to  amuse  uie  Chinese, 
by  whom  they  were,  m  less  than  five  minutes,  either 
massacred  or  taken.  From  this  small  disgrace  the 
general  deduced  two  important  corollaries;  first, 
that  the  Chinese  were  actually  material  beings, 
capable  of  impulsion;  and,  secondly,  that  bis 
engineer's  nose  was  not  altogether  infiulible.  The 
people  of  Meaco  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  experi- 
ments by  which  these  ideas  were  ascertamed. 
The  monster  was  heard  to  grant  in  different  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  and  these  notes  of  discontent 
produced  the  usual  effect  in  the  bowels  of  Fika- 
kaka,  but  orator  Taycho  had  his  fiowers  of  rhetoric 
and  his  bowl  of  mandra^ra  in  readiness.  He 
assured  them  that  Hylib-bib  should  be  employed 
for  the  future  in  keeping  sheep  on  the  island  of 
Xicoco,  and  the  engineer  be  sent  to  hunt  truffles 
on  the  mountains  of  Ximo.  Then  he  tendered  his 
dose,  which  the  Hydra  swallowed  with  signs  of 
pleasure ;  and,  lastly,  he  mounted  upon  its  back, 
and  rode  in  triumph  under  the  windows  of  the  as- 
tonished Cnboy,  who,  while  he  shifted  his  trowsers, 
exclaimed  in  a  rapture  of  }oj,  **  All  hail,  Taycho, 
thou  prince  of  monster-taminff-men !  the  Dairo 
shall  kick  thy  posteriors,  and  1  will  kiss  them  in 
token  of  approbation  and  applause.** 

The  time  was  now  come  when  fortune,  which 
had  hitherto  smiled  upon  the  Chinese  arms,  resolved 
to  turn  tail  to  that  vain-glorious  nation,  and  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  instant  Taycho  undertook  to 
display  his  whole  capacity  in  the  management  of 
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the  war.  Bat  before  he  assamed  this  proTince,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  establish  a  despotism 
in  the  coancii  of  Twenty-Eight,  some  members  of 
which  had  still  the  presomption  to  ofifer  their  advice 
towards  the  administration  of  affiiirs.  This  council 
being  assembled  by  the  Dairo*s  order,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  objects  of  the  next  campaign,  the  presi- 
dent began  by  asking  the  opinion  of  Taycho,  who 
was  the  youngest  member,  upon  which  the  orator 
made  no  articulate  reply,  but  cried,  '*Ba-ba-ba-baI " 
The  Dairo  exclaimed,  '"Bohl"  The  Fatzman 
ejaculated  the  inteijection  "Pish!"  The  Cuboy 
sat  in  silent  astonishment  Ootto-mio  swore  the 
man  was  dumb,  and  hinted  something  of  lunacy. 
Foksi-roku  shook  his  head,  and  Soo-san-sin-o 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  At  length  Fika-kaka 
going  round,  and  kissing  Taycho  on  the  forehead, 
*  My  dear  boy! "  cried  he,  **  Gad's  curse !  what's 
the  matter  7  Do  but  open  the  sluices  of  your  elo- 
quence once  more,  mjr  dear  orator;  let  us  have 
one  simile,  one  dear  simile,  and  then  I  shall  die 
contented.  With  respect  to  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  don't  you  tMnk **  Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted with  «  Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka ! "  "  Heiehday !  " 
cried  the  Cuboy,  **  Ba-ba-ba,  ka-ka-ka !  Uiat's  the 
language  of  children  I  "  **  And  children  you  shall 
be,"  exclaimed  the  orator.  **  Here  is  a  twopenny 
trumpet  for  the  amusement  of  the  illustrious  Got- 
hama-beiba,  a  sword  of  gingerbread  covered  with 
gold  leaf  for  the  Fatzman,  and  a  rattle  for  my  lord 
Cuboy.  I  have  likewise  sugar-plums  for  the  rest 
of  the  council"  So  saying,  he,  without  ceremony, 
advanced  to  the  Dairo,  and  tied  a  scarf  round  the 
eyes  of  his  imperial  majesty  ;  then  he  produced  a 
number  of  padlocks,  and  s^ed  up  the  lips  of  every 
Quo  in  couDcil,  before  they  could  recollect  them- 
selves from  their  first  astonishment  The  assembly 
broke  up  abruptly,  and  the  Dairo  was  conducted  to 
his  cabinet  by  the  Fatzman  and  the  Cuboy,  which 
last  endeavoured  to  divert  the  chagrin  of  his  royal 
master,  by  blowing  the  trumpet  and  shaking  the 
rattle  in  his  ears,  but  Got-hama-baba  could  not  be 
so  easily  appeased.  He  growled  like  an  enraged  bear 
at  the  indignity  which  had  been  ofifered  to  him,  and 
kicked  the  Cuboy  before  as  well  as  behind.  Mr. 
Orator  Taycho  was  fain  to  come  to  an  explanation. 
He  assured  the  Dairo  it  was  necessary  that  his 
imperial  nujesty  should  remain  in  the  dark,  and 
that  the  whole  council  should  be  muzzled  for  a 
season,  otherwise  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great 
things  he  had  projected  in  fiivour  of  the  farm  of 
Yesso.  He  declared,  that  while  his  majesty 
remained  blindfold,  he  would  enjoy  all  his  other 
senses  in  greater  perfection ;  that  his  ears  would  be 
every  day  regaled  with  the  shouts  of  triumph  con- 
veyed in  notes  of  uncommon  melody,  and  that  the 
less  quantity  of  animal  spirits  was  expended  in 
vision,  the  greater  proportion  would  flow  to  his 
extremities;  consequently,  his  pleasure  would  be 
more  acute  in  his  pede&^rian  exercitations  upon  the 
Cuboy  and  others  whom  he  delighted  to  honour. 
He  therefore  ejdiorted  him  k>  undergo  a  total  pri- 
vation of  eye-sight,  which  was  at  best  a  trouble- 
some faculty,  that  exposed  mankind  to  a  great 
variety  of  disagreeable  spectacles.  This  was  a  pro- 
posal which  the  Dairo  did  not  relish ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  waxed  exceedingly  wroth,  and  told  the 
orator  he  would  rather  enjoy  one  transient  glance 
of  the  fkrm  of  Yesso,  than  the  most  exquisite  de- 
lii^hts  that  could  be  procured  for  all  the  other  senses. 
**  To  gratify  your  majesty  with  that  ineffable  plea- 


sure,** cried  Taycho,  **  I  have  devoted  myself,  soil 
and  body,  and  even  reconciled  contradictioDii.  1 
have  renounced  all  my  former  principles,  witboat 
forfeiting  the  principles  which,  by  professiDg  H^au 
principles,  I  had  ^ned.  I  have  obtained  the  most 
astonishing  victones  over  common  sense,  and  eren 
refuted  mathematical  demonstration.  The  macj* 
headed  mob,  which  no  former  demagogue  coald 
ever  tame,  I  have  taught  to  fetch  and  to  carrr,  to 
dance  to  my  pipe,  to  bray  to  my  tune,  to  svallov 
what  I  present  without  murmuring,  to  lick  my  feet 
when  I  am  angry,  and  kias  the  rod  when  I  think 
proper  to  chastise  it  I  have  done  more,  my  hegt; 
I  have  prepared  a  drench  for  it,  which,  like  Letht 
washes  away  the  remembrance  of  what  is  past,  aad 
takes  away  all  sense  of  its  own  condign.  I  haTe 
swept  away  all  the  money  of  the  empire,  and  per- 
suaded the  people  not  only  to  beggar  themielTei, 
but  also  to  entail  indigence  upon  their  latest  pott^ 
rity,  and  all  for  the  sdie  of  Yesso.  It  is  bv  dint  of 
these  efforts  I  have  been  able  to  aubsidize  iSrat-a- 
tiffi,  and  raise  an  army  of  one  hundred  tboouad 
men  to  defend  your  imperial  majesty's  £uin,  vhieh, 
were  the  entire  property  of  it  brought  to  market, 
would  not  fetch  one-third  put  of  the  smns  whidi 
are  now  yearly  expended  in  its  defence.  I  sbail 
strike  but  one  great  stroke  in  the  country  of  Fah 
sissio,  and  then  turn  the  whole  stream  of  the  vir 
into  the  channel  of  Tartary,  until  the  barren  plain 
of  Yesso  are  fertilized  with  human  blood.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  must  insist  upon  your  nu\jestj'i  cofr> 
tinning  in  the  dark,  and  amusing  yourself  io  tobt 
cabinet  with  the  trumpet  and  other  gewgavs  ^hidi 
I  have  provided  for  ^our  diversion ;  otherwise  I  ^ 
the  reins  of  administration,  and  turn  the  monster 
out  of  my  trammels,  in  which  case,  like  the  d<^ 
that  returns  to  its  vomit,  it  will  not  fail  to  take  op 
its  former  prgudices  against  Yesso,  which  I  havz 
with  such  pains  obliged  it  to  resign."  **  0  mj  dear 
Taycho !"  cried  the  affrighted  Dairo ;  **  talk  do(  of 
leaving  me  in  such  a  dreadful  dilemma.  Bather 
than  the  dear  fiairm  should  fall  into  the  handaoftbe 
Chinese,  I  would  be  contented  to  be  led  abnt 
blindfold  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Proceed  in  tost 
own  way.  I  invest  you  with  full  power  sad  aa* 
thority,  not  only  to  gag  my  whole  councU,  hot  et«a 
to  nail  their  ears  to  the  pillory,  dionld  it  he  fon&d 
necessary  for  the  benent  of  Yesso.  In  token  tf 
which  delegation,  present  your  posteriors,  and  I 
will  bestow  upon  you  a  double  portion  of  my^ 
▼our."  Taycno  humbly  thanked  his  imperial  mi' 
jcsty  for  the  great  honour  he  intended  hioi ;  tat 
begged  leave  to  decline  the  ceremcmy,  on  sccobbi 
of  the  hemorrhoids,  which  at  that  time  gave  hia 
great  disturbance. 

The  orator,  having  thus  annihilated  all  owostioB 
in  the  council  of  Twenty-^ght,  repaired  to  hii  ova 
house^  in  order  to  plan  the  operations  of  the  enss' 
ingcampaign.  Though  he  had  reinforced  theana? 
in  Tartary  with  the  flower  of  the  Jananese  soldierr, 
and  destined  a  strong  squadron  of  Fnne,  ai  an*^ 
to  parade  on  the  coast  or  China,  he  foresaw  it  vooU 
be  necessary  to  amusu  the  people  with  some  ne« 
stroke  on  the  side  of  Fatdsno,  which  indeed  ▼« 
the  original  and  the  most  natural  scene  of  the  var. 
He  locked  himself  up  in  his  doaet,  and  consahisf 
the  map  of  Fatsissio,  he  found  thst  the  V^^ 
Chinese  settlement  of  that  island  was  a  fcrfifi* 
town  called  Qoib-quab,  to  which  there  was  aecesstv 
two  different  avenues ;  one  by  a  broad,  rapid,  aath 
le  river,  on  the  banks  of  trhidi  tlie  town  ** 
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ntoated,  and  the  other  by  an  inland  route  over 
mouxitains,  lakee,  and  dangerous  torrents.  He 
measored  the  map  irith  his  compass,  and  perceived 
that  both  roates  were  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
and  therefore  be  resolved  that  the  forces  in  Fatsis- 
sio,  being  divided  into  two  equal  bodies,  should 
approach  the  place  bv  the  two  different  avenues,  on 
the  supposition  that  ihej  would  both  arrive  before 
the  -walls  of  Quib-qnab  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
The  conduct  of  the  inland  expedition  was  given  to 
Yaff-rai,  who  row  commanded  in  chief  in  Fat- 
sissio,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  troops  were  sent  up  the 
great  river,  under  the  auspices  of  Ta-lof^  who  had 
8o  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Orator  Taycho  had  received  some  articles  of  intel- 
ligence which  embarrassed  him  a  little  at  first ;  but 
these  difficulties  soon  vanished  before  the  vigour  of 
his  resolutions.  He  knew  that  not  only  the  town  of 
Quib-quab  was  fortified  by  art,  but  also  that  the 
whole  adjacent  country  was  almost  impregnable  by 
nature ;  that  one  Chinese  general  blocked  up  the 
passes  with  a  strong  body  of  forces,  in  the  route 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  Taff-rai ;  and  that 
another  commanded  a  separate  corps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quib-quab,  equal,  at  least,  in  nmnber, 
to  the  detachment  of  Ta-Iofif,  whom  he  might  there- 
fore either  prevent  from  landing,  or  attack  after  he 
should  be  landed :  or,  finally,  should  neither  of  these 
attempts  succeed,  he  might  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Quib-quab,  so  as  to  make  it  more  numerous  than 
the  besieginff  armv,  which,  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  ought  to  be  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
besieged ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  invalidate 
these  objections,  he  reflected  that  fortune,  which 
had  such  a  share  in  all  military  events,  is  inconstant 
and  variable ;  that  as  the  Chinese  had  been  so  long 
successful  in  Fatsissio,  it  was  now  their  turn  to  be 
unfortunate.  He  reflected  that  the  demon  of  folly 
was  capricious,  and  that  as  it  had  so  long  possessed 
the  rulers  and  generals  of  Japan,  it  was  high  time 
it  should  shift  its  Quarters,  and  occupy  the  brains  of 
the  enemy;  in  wnich  case  they  would  quit  their 
advantageous  posts,  and  commit  some  blunder  that 
wonld  lay  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Japanese.  With 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  Quib-quab,  he  had  heard, 
indeed,  that  the  besiegers  ought  to  be  ten  times  the 
number  of  the  garrison  besieged ;  but  as  every  Japan- 
ese was  equivalent  to  ten  subjects  of  China,  he  thought 
the  match  was  pretty  equal.  He  reflected,  that 
even  if  this  expedition  should  not  succeed,  it  would 
be  of  little  consequence  to  his  reputation,  as  he 
could  plead  at  home,  that  he  neither  conceived  the 
original  plan,  nor  appointed  any  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  execution.  It  is  true,  he  might  have 
reinforced  the  army  in  Fatsissio,  so  as  to  leave  very 
little  to  fortune ;  but  then  he  must  have  subtracted 
something  from  the  strength  of  the  operations  in 
Tartary,  which  was  now  become  the  favourite  scene 
of  the  war ;  or  he  must  have  altogether  suspended 
the  execution  of  another  darlinffscheme,  which  was 
literally  his  own  conception.  There  was  an  island 
in  the  great  Indian  ocean,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Fatsissio,  and  here  the  Chinese  had  a 
strong  settlement  ^  Tavcho  was  inflamed  with  the 
ambition  of  reducing  this  island,  which  was  called 
Thin-quo ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark a  body  of  forces  which  should  cooperate  with 
the  squadron  of  Fune,  destined  to  cruise  in  those 
latitudes.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained  was 
to  chooae  a  general  to  direct  this  enterprise.    He 


perused  a  list  of  all  the  military  officers  in  Japan» 
and  as  they  were  all  equal  in  point  of  reputation,  he 
began  to  examine  their  names,  in  order  to  pitch 
upon  that  which  should  appear  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant ;  and  in  this  particular  Taycho  was  a  little 
superstitions.  Not  but  that  surnames,  when  pro- 
perly bestowed,  might  be  rendered  very  useful 
terms  of  distinction ;  but  I  must  tell  thee.  Peacock, 
nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than 
the  practice  of  inheriting  cognomina^  which  ought 
ever  to  be  purely  personal.  I  would  ask  thee,  for 
example,  what  propriety  there  was  in  giving  the 
name  Xenophon,  which  signifies  one  that  speaks  a 
foreign  language^  to  the  celebrated  Greek  who  dis 
tinguished  himself,  not  only  as  a  consummate  cap 
tain,  but  also  as  an  elegant  writer  in  his  mother 
tongue?  What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
denominate  the  great  philosopher  of  Crotona,  Py- 
thagoras, which  implies  a  stinking  speech?  Or  what 
could  be  more  misapplied  than  the  name  of  the 
weeping  philosopher  Heraclitus,  signifying  military 
glory?  The  inheritance  of  surnames  among  th» 
Romans  produced  still  more  ludicrous  consequences. 
The  best  and  noblest  families  in  Rome  derived 
their  names  from  the  coarsest  employments,  or  else 
from  the  corporeal  blemishes  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Pisones  were  millers;  theCicerones  and  the  Lentuli 
were  so  called  from  the  vetches  and  the  lentUs  which 
their  forefathers  dealt  in.  The  Fabii  were  so  denomi- 
nated fh>m  a  dung-pit,  in  which  the  first  of  the  familv 
was  begot  by  st^th  in  the  way  of  fornication.  A 
ploughman  gave  rise  to  the  great  &mily  of  the 
Serrani,  the  ladies  of  which  iJways  went  without 
smocks.  The  Suilli,  the  Bubulci,  and  the  Porci^ 
were  descended  from  a  swine-herd,  a  cowherd,  and 
a  hog-butcher.  What  could  be  more  disgraceful 
than  to  call  the  senator  Strabo,  Squintum  ?  or  a 
fine  young  lady  of  the  house  of  Pseti,  Pigsneyes  ?  or 
to  distinguish  a  matron  of  the  Limi,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Sheep's-eye?  What  could  be  more  dis- 
honourable thui  to  give  the  surname  of  Snub-nose 
to  P.  Silius,  the  propnetor,  because  his  great-great- 
^at-grandfather  had  a  nose  of  that  make  ?  Ovid, 
indeed,  had  a  long  nose,  and  therefore  was  justly 
denominated  Naso;  but  why  should  Horace  be 
called  Flaccus,  as  if  his  ears  had  been  stretched  in 
the  pillory :  I  need  not  mention  the  Burrhi,  Nigri, 
Rufi,  Aquilii,  and  Rutilii,  because  we  have  the 
same  foolish  surnames  in  England ;  and  even  the 
lAppa ;  for  I  myself  know  a  very  pretty  miss  called 
Rough-head,  though,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  young 
lady  in  the  Bills  of  Mortality  who  takes  more  pains 
to  dress  her  hair  to  the  best  advantage.  The  fa- 
mous dictator,  whom  the  deputies  of  Rome  found 
at  the  plough,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cincin- 
natus,  or  Ragged-head.  Now  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  it  wonld  sound  in  these  days,  if  a  footman  at 
the  playhouse  should  call  out,  "My  Lady  Ragged- 
head's  coach;  room  for  my  Lady  Ragged-head." 
I  am  doubtfi^  whether  the  English  name  of  Hale 
does  not  come  from  the  Roman  cognomen  Hala^ 
which  signified  stinking  breath.  What  need  I  men- 
tion the  Plauti,  Panci,  Valgi,  Vari,  Vatiae,  and 
Scauri ;  the  Tuditani,  the  Malici,  Cenestells,  and 
Leccs?  in  other  words,  the  Splay-foots,  Bandy- 
legs,  Shamble-shins,  Baker-knees,  Club-foots,  Ham- 
mer-heads, Chubby-cheeks,  Bald-heads,  and  Letch- 
ers.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  of  the  Buteo  or  Buzzard, 
that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Triorchis,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
denomination ;  yet  all  those  were  great  families  in 
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Rome.  Bat  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  some  of 
the  same  improprieties  which  have  crept  into  the 
language  and  customs  of  this  coontry.  Let  ns  sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  foreigner  reading  an  English 
newspaper  in  these  terms: — ^**Last  Tuesday  the 
Bight  Honourable  Timothy  Sillyman,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern  department,  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  his 
house  in  Knave's-acre.  The  evening  was  concluded 
with  a  ball,  which  was  opened  bySir  Samuel  Hog 
and  Lady  Diana  Hough-head.  We  hear  there  is 
purpose  of  marriage  between  Mr.  Alderman  Small- 
cock  and  Miss  Harriet  Hair-stones,  a  young  lady 
of  great  fortune  and  superlative  merit  Sy  the 
last  mail  from  Germany,  we  have  certain  advice  of 
a  complete  victory  which  General  Coward  has  ob- 
tained over  ^iie  enemy.  On  this  occasion  the 
general  displayed  all  the  intrepidity  of  the  most 
renowned  hero:  by  the  same  canal  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Lieutenant  Little-fear  has  been  broke 
by  a  court-martial  for  cowardice.  We  hear  that 
i!dward  West,  Esq.  will  be  elected  president  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  en- 
smng  year.  It  is  reported  that  Commodore  North 
will  be  sent  with  a  squadron  into  the  South  Sea. 
Captains  East  and  South  are  appointed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  commanders  of  two  frigates  to 
sail  on  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage. 
Yesterday  morning  Sir  John  Summer,  Bart,  lay 
dangerously  ill  at  his  house  in  Spring-garden :  he 
is  attended  by  Dr.  Winter ;  but  there  are  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Saturday  last,  Philip  Frost,  a 
dealer  in  gunpowder,  died  at  his  house  in  Snow- 
hill,  of  a  nigh  fever  caught  by  overheating  him- 
self, in  walking  for  a  wager  from  No  Man's  Land 
to  the  World's  End.  Last  week  Mr.  John  Fog, 
teacher  of  astronomy  in  Rotherhithe,  was  marri^ 
to  the  Widow  Fairweather,  of  Puddledock.  We 
hear  from  Bath,  that  on  Thursday  last  a  duel  was 
fought  on  Lansdown,  by  Captain  Sparrow  and 
Bichard  Hawke,  Esq.,  in  which  the  latter  was 
mortally  wounded.  Friday  last  ended  the  sessions 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  the  following  persons  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death : — ^Leonard  LAmb,  for  the 
murder  of  Julius  Wolf;  and  Henry  Grave,  for 
robbing  and  assaulting  Dir.  Death,  whereby  the  said 
Death  was  put  in  fear  of  his  life.  Giles  Gosling, 
for  defrauding  Simon  Fox  of  four  guineas  and  his 
watch  by  subtle  craft,  was  transported  for  seven 
years ;  and  David  Drinkwater  was  ordered  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks,  as  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
trial  of  Thomas  Green,  whitster  at  Fulbam,  for  a 
rape  on  the  body  of  Flora  White,  a  mulatto,  was 
put  off  till  next  sessions,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  two  material  evidences,  vix.  Sarah  Brown,  clear- 
starcher  of  Pimlico,  and  Anthony  Black,  scarlet- 
dyer  of  Wandsworth.**  I  ask  thee.  Peacock, 
whether  a  sensible  foreigner,  who  understood  the 
literal  meaning  of  these  names,  which  are  all  truly 
British,  would  not  think  ye  were  a  nation  of  hu- 
morists, who  delighted  in  cross-purposes  and  ludi- 
crous singularity?  But,  indeed,  ye  are  not  more 
absurd  in  this  particular  than  some  of  your  neigh- 
bours. I  know  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Bouvier,  which  signifies  cow-keeper,  pique  himself 
upon  his  noblesse ;  and  a  general  called  Valavoir 
is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the  whimsical  im- 
proprie^  of  his  surname,  which  signifies  jk>  and 
wee,*      X  ou  may  remember  an  Italian  minister 

•  Th«  general,  taking  a  lolitary  walk  in  the  eTening,  waa 
qvattloned  by  a  Mntinel,  and  aniwered,  *'  Va  la  Toir."    The 


called  Grossa-testa,  or  Great-head,  though  m  Ikt 
he  had  scarce  any  head  at  alL  That  nation  has, 
likewise,  its  Sforxas,  Malatestas,  Boccanigras,  Po^ 
cinas,  Giudices ;  its  Colonnas,  Muratorios,  Mrdicii. 
and  Gozzi; — Endeavours,  Chuckle-heads,  Black 
Muszles,  Hogs,  Judges,  Pillars,  Masons,  Leeches, 
and  Chubby-chops.  Spain  has  its  Ahnohadu 
Girones,  Utreras,  Ursinas,  and  Zapatas ;  dgni^* 
ing  Cushions,  Grores,  Bullocks,  Bears,  and  Slippers. 
The  Turks,  in  other  respects  a  sensible  people,  fall 
into  the  same  extravagance,  with  respect  to  the 
inheritance  of  surnames.  An  Armenian  mercbiDt, 
to  whom  I  once  belonged  at  Aleppo,  nsed  to  diie 
at  the  house  of  a  cook  whose  name  wts  Clock- 
maker;  and  the  handsomest  Ichogltn  in  the 
Bashaw*s  seraglio  was  sumamed  Crook-bicL  If 
we  may  believe  the  historian  Buck,  there  was  the 
same  impropriety  in  the  same  epithet  bestoved 
upon  Richard  UL  King  of  England,  vho,  he  sayi^ 
was  one  of  the  best  made  men  of  the  tge  in  vh^h 
he  lived ;  but  here  I  must  contradict  the  said  Buck, 
from  my  own  knowledge.  Bichard  had,  undoubt- 
edly, one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and  his 
left  arm  was  a  little  shrunk  and  contracted :  Ut 
notwithstanding  the  ungracious  colours  in  vhitb 
he  has  been  drawn  by  the  flatterers  <^  the  hocse  d 
Lancaster,  lean  assure  thee,  Peacock,  thatRichud 
was  a  prince  of  a  very  agreeable  aspect,  and  ex- 
celled in  every  personal  accomplishment ;  neither 
was  "his  heart  a  stranger  to  the  softer  passions  of 
tenderness  and  pity.  The  very  night  that  preceded 
the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  which  he  lost  lui 
life,  he  went  in  disguise  to  the  house  of  a  fanner  is 
the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  infant  son  then 
boarded,  who  was  the  fruit  of  an  amour  betweea 
him  and  a  young  lady  of  the  first  condition.  Up(>3 
this  occasion,  he  embraced  the  child  with  all  the 
marks  of  paternal  affection,  and,  doubtfnl  of  tbe 
issue  of  the  approaching  battle,  shed  a  flood  of  tesn 
at  parting  from  him,  after  having  recommeDded 
him  to  the  particular  care  of  his  nurse,  to  vhos 
he  gave  money  and  jewels  to  a  considerable  vshie. 
After  the  catastrophe  of  Bichard,  this  hoose  «3i 
plundered,  and  the  nurse  with  difiiculty  escaped  t« 
another  psirt  of  the  country ;  but  as  the  enemies «' 
Richard  now  prevailed,  she  never  durst  reresi  \i< 
secret  of  the  boy's  birth ;  and  he  was  bred  np » 
her  own  son  to  the  trade  of  bricklaying,  in  vhics 
character  he  lived  and  died  in  an  advanced  age  is 
London.  Moreover,  it  is  but  justice  in  me,  v^ 
constituted  part  of  one  of  Richard's  yeomen  of  tbe 
guard,  to  assure  thee  that  this  prince  vas  not «? 
wicked  and  cruel  as  he  has  been  represented.  The 
only  share  he  had  in  the  death  of  his  broih^ 
Cliu^nce,  was  his  forbearing  to  interpose  in  pc 
behalf  of  that  prince  with  their  elder  brother  Ka| 
Edward  IV.,  who,  in  fact,  was  the  grtttest  bnrte  a 
the  whole  flimily:  neither  did  he  poison  his  o«s 
wife;  nor  eniploy  assassins  to  murder  his  tvo  o^ 
phews  in  the  Tower.  Both  the  boys  weie  p«« 
by  Tyrrel  in  charge  to  a  German  Jew,  with  dh 
rections  to  breed  them  up  as  his  own  children,  id  » 
remote  country ;  and  the  ddest  died  of  a  fe«r » 
Embden,  and  the  other  afterwards  appeared « 
claimant  of  the  English  crown:  all  the  ^^^ 
knows  how  he  finished  his  career  under  tbe  nao^ 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  So  moch  for  the  abase « 
surnames,  in  the  investigation  of  which  I  ^^ 

■oldler,  taking  the  worda  in  the  literal  torn,  ^*V^^Z 
challenge :  he  was  answered  in  the  laBie  bmsdct  ;  «ff  PT 
aflh>nted,  fired  upon  the  genexal,  who  fall  dead  nmt» 
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baye  nied  thy  own  by  way  of  illustration ;  for,  if 
thou  and  all  thy  generation  were  put  to  the  raick, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  reason 
why  thou  shouldest  be  called  Peacock  rather  than 
Crab-louse.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  return  to 
the  thread  of  our  narration.  Taycho,  having  con- 
lidered  the  list  of  officers,  without  finding  one 
Dame  which  implied  any  active  virtue,  resolved 
that  the  choice  should  depend  upon  accident  He 
hustled  them  all  together  m  his  cap,  and  putting  in 
his  hand  at  random,  drew  forth  that  of  Hob-nob ; 
a  person  who  had  grown  old  in  obscurity,  without 
erer  having  found  an  opportunity  of  being  con- 
cerned in  actual  service.  His  very  name  was  utterly 
unknown  to  Fika-kaka ;  and  this  circumstance  the 
orator  considered  as  a  lucky  omen;  for  the  Cnboy 
had  such  a  remarkable  knack  at  finding  out  the 
least  qualified  subjects,  and  overlooking  merit,  his 
new  colleague  concluded  (not  without  some  shadow 
of  reason)  that  Hob-nob's  being  unknown  to  the 
prime  minister,  was  a  sort  of  negative  presumption 
in  favour  of  his  character.  This  officer  was  ao  • 
cordingly  placed  at  the  head  of  an  armament,  and 
sent  against  the  island  of  Thin-quo,  in  the  con- 
quest of  which  he  was  to  be  support^  by  a 
iqoadron  of  Fune  already  in  those  latitudes,  under 
the  command  of  the  chief  He-Bhumn. 

The  voyage  was  performed  without  loss:  the 
troops  were  landed  without  opposition.  They  had 
already  advanced  towards  a  nsinff  ground  which 
eommanded  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  and 
He-Rhumn  had  oflTered  to  land  and  draw  the  ar- 
tillery by  the  mariners  of  his  squadron,  when 
Hob-nob  had  a  dream  which  disconcerted  all  Ids 
measures.  He  dreamed  that  he  entertained  all  the 
islanders  in  the  temple  of  the  White  Horse ;  and 
that  his  own  grandmother  did  the  honours  of  the 
table.  Inde^  he  could  not  have  performed  a 
^eater  act  of  charity ;  for  they  were  literally  in 
langer  of  perishing  by  famine.  Having  consulted 
his  interpreter  on  this  extraordinary  dream,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  the  omen  was  un- 
tacky ;  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  hostilities,  he 
bimself  would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  offered  up  as 
I  sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  the  place.  While  he 
ruminated  on  this  unfiivourable  response,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  assembled,  in 
)rder  to  deliberate  upon  their  own  deplorable 
titoation.  They  had  neither  troops,  arms,  forti- 
Bcations,  nor  provision,  and  despaired  of  supplies, 
IS  the  fleet  of  Japan  surrounded  the  island.  In 
his  emergency,  they  determined  to  submit  without 
opposition ;  and  appointed  a  deputation  to  go  and 
nake  a  tender  of  the  island  to  ^neral  Hob-nob. 
Chis  deputation,  preceded  by  white  flags  of  truce, 
he  Japanese  commander  no  sooner  descried,  than 
le  thought  upon  the  interpretation  of  his  dream, 
le  mistook  the  deputies  with  their  white  flags  for 
he  Bonzas  of  the  idol  to  which  he  was  to  be 
acrificed ;  and,  being  sorely  troubled  in  mind, 
rdered  the  troops  to  be  immediately  re-embarked, 
lotwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  He-Rhumn, 
od  the  remonstrances  of  Rha-rin-tumm,  the  second 
I  command,  who  used  a  number  of  arguments  to 
issuade  him  firom  his  purpose.  The  deputies 
eeing  the  enemy  in  motion,  made  a  halt,  and 
fter  they  were  fairly  on  board,  returned  to  the 
)wn,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  idol  Fo,  who, 
ley  imaging  had  confounded  the  understanding 
f  the  Japanese  general. 
The  attempt  upon  Thin-quo  having  thus  mis- 


carried. Hob-nob  declared  he  would  'return  to 
Japan ;  but  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  by 
the  commander  of  the  Fune  and  his  own  second, 
to  make  a  descent  upon  another  island  belonging 
to  the  Chinese,  called  Qua-chu,  where  they  assured 
him  he  would  meet  with  no  opposition.  As  he 
had  no  dream  to  deter  him  from  this  attempt,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  actually  made 
good  his  landing ;  but  the  horror  occasioned  by 
Uie  apparition  of  his  grandmother  had  made  such 
an  impression  upon  has  mind,  as  affected  the  con- 
stitution of  his  body.  Before  he  was  visited  by 
another  such  vision,  he  sickened  and  died ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  death,  Bha-rin-tumm  and  He- 
Rhumn  made  a  conquest  of  the  island  of  Qua-chu, 
which  was  much  more  valuable  than  Thin-quo, 
the  first  and  sole  object  of  the  expedition.  When 
the  first  news  of  this  second  descent  arrived  in 
Japan,  the  ministry  were  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Mr.  Orator  Taycho  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that 
general  Hob-nob  had  misbehaved ;  first,  in  relin- 
quishing Thin-quo,  upon  such  a  frivolous  pretence 
as  the  supposed  apparition  of  an  old  woman ; 
secondly,  m  attemptmg  the  conquest  of  another 
place,  which  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his 
instructions.  The  truth  is,  the  importance  of 
Qua-chu  was  not  known  to  the  cabinet  of  Japan. 
Fika-kaka  believed  it  was  some  place  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Tartary,  and  exclaimed  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion, **  Rot  the  block-head.  Hob-nob ;  he'll  have 
an  army  of  Chinese  on  his  back  in  a  twinkling  I" 
When  the  president  Soo-san-sin-o  assured  him 
that  Qua-chu  was  a  rich  island  at  an  immense  dis- 
stance  from  the  continent  of  Tartary,  the  Cuboy 
insisted  upon  kissing  his  excellency's  posteriors 
for  the  agreeable  information  he  had  received.  In 
a  few  ^  weeks  arrived  the  tiding  of  the  island's 
being  "totally  reduced  by  Rha-rm-tumm  and  He- 
Ahumn.  Then  the  conquest  was  published  through- 
out the  empire  of  Japan,  with  every  circumstance 
of  exaggeration.  The  blatant  beast  braved  ap- 
plause. The  rites  of  Fakku-basl  were  celebrated 
with  unusual  solemnity;  and  hymns  of  triumph 
were  sung  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Taycho.  Even 
the  Culx^  arrogated  to  himself  some  share  of  the 
honour  gained  by  this  expedition;  inasmuch  as 
the  general  Rha-rin-tumm  was  the  brother  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Secretary  No-bo-dy.  Fika-kaka  gave 
a  grand  entertainment  at  his  palace,  where  he  ap- 
peared crowned  with  a  garland  of  the  Tsikk- 
burasiba,  or  laurel  of  Japan ;  and  ate  so  much  of 
the  soup  of  Joniku  or  famous  Swallow's-nest,  that 
he  was  for  three  days  troubled  with  flatulencies 
and  indigestion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity,  the  emperor 
still  growled  and  grumbled  about  Yessa  His 
new  ally  Brut-an-tiffi  had  met  with  a  variety  of 
fortune,  and  even  suffered  some  shocks,  which 
Orator  Taycho,  with  all  his  art,  could  not  keep 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Dairo.  He  had  been 
severely  drubbed  by  the  Mantchoux,  who  had  ad- 
vanced for  that  purpose  even  to  his  court-yard; 
but  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  another 
disaster,  from  which  he  had  a  hair-breadth  escape. 
The  Great  Khan  had  employed  one  of  his  most 
wily  and  enterprising  chiefs  to  seize  Bmt-an-tiffi 
by  surprise,  tnat  he  might  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice, and  executed  as  a  relon  and  perturbator  of 
the  public  peace.  Kunt-than,  who  was  the  par- 
tisan pitched  upon  for  this  service,  practised  a 
thousand  stratagems  to  decoy  Brut-an-tiffi  into  • 
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careless  security  ;  bat  he  was  still  baffled  by  the 
TigilaDce  of  x  am-a-Kheit,  a  famous  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
outlawed  Tartar.  At  length  the  opportunity 
offered,  when  this  captain  was  sent  out  to  lay  the 
country  under  contribution.  Then  Kunt-than 
marching  solely  in  the  dead  of  night,  caught 
Bnit-an-tiffi  napping.  He  might  have  slain  him 
upon  the  spot ;  but  his  orders  were  to  take  him 
alive,  that  he  might  be  made  a  public  example. 
Accordingly,  his  centinels  being  despatched,  he 
was  pulled  out  of  bed,  and  his  hands  were  already 
tied  with  cords,  like  those  of  a  common  malefactor, 
when,  by  his  roaring  and  bellowing,  he  gave  the 
alarm  to  Yam-a-Kheit,  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  returning  from  his  excursion.  He 
made  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  came  up  in  the 
very  nick  of  time  to  save  his  master.  He  fell 
upon  the  party  of  Kunt-than  with  such  fury,  that 
they  were  fain  to  quit  their  prey:  then  he  cut  the 
fetters  of  Brut-an-tiffi,  who  took  to  his  heels  and 
fled  with  incredible  expedition,  leaving  his  pre- 
server in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  overpowered,  struck  from  his  horse,  and 
trampled  to  death.  The  grateful  Tartar  not  only 
deserted  this  brave  captain  in  such  extremity,  but 
he  also  took  care  to  asperse  his  memory,  by  insi- 
nuating that  Yam-a-Kheit  had  undertaken  to 
watch  him  while  he  took  his  repose,  and  had  him- 
self fallen  asleep  upon  his  post,  by  which  neglect 
of  dut^  the  Ostrog  had  been  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  his  quarters.  Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  g(K)d :  the  same  disaster  that  deprived  him 
of  a  good  officer,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
shift  the  blame  of  neglect  from  his  own  shoulders 
to  those  of  a  person  who  could  not  answer  for  him- 
self.   In  the  same  manner,  your  general  A y 

acquitted  himself  of  the  charge  of  misconduct  for 

the  attack  of  T a,  by  accusing  his  engineer, 

who,  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  could  not  contra- 
dict his  assertion.  In  regard  to  the  affair  with  the 
Mantchoux,  Brut-an-tiffi  was  resolved  to  swear 
truth  out  of  Tartary  by  mere  dint  of  impudence. 
In  the  very  article  of  running  away,  he  began  to 
propagate  the  report  of  the  great  victory  he  had 
obtained.  He  sent  the  Dairo  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  his  own  prowess,  and  expatiated  upon  the 
cowardice  of  the  Mantchoux,  who,  he  said,  had 
vanished  from  him  like  (quicksilver,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  qmetly  possessed  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  he  himself  was  calling  upon  the 
mountains  to  cover  him.  It  must  have  been  in 
imitation  of  this  great  original,  that  the  inspector,  of 
t^mpanitical  memory,  assured  the  public  in  one  of 
ms  lucubrations,  that  a  certain  tall  Hibernian  was 
afraid  of  looking  him  in  the  face,  because  the  said 
poltroon  had  kicked  his  breech  the  night  before  in 
presence  of  five  hundred  people. 

Fortune  had  now  abandoned  the  Chinese  in  good 
earnest  Two  squadrons  of  their  Fune  had  been 
successively  taken,  destroyed,  or  dispersed,  by  the 
Japanese  commanders,  Or-nobs  and  Fas-khan; 
and  they  had  lost  such  a  number  of  single  junks, 
that  they  were  scarce  able  to  keep  the  sea.  On  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  were  driven  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Kho-rh^,  by  the  commander  Kha-fell. 
In  the  extremity  of  Asia,  they  had  an  army  totally 
defeated  by  the  Japanese  captain  Khutt-whang, 
and  many  of  their  settlements  were  taken.  £i 
Fatsissio,  they  lost  another  battle  to  Yan-oni,  and 
diyers  strong  holds.    In   the  neighbourhood  of 


Yesso,  Bron-xi-tic,  who  commanded  the  mcrcfnary 
army  of  Japan  on  that  continent,  had  been  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  Chinese  from  poet  to  pilhir, 
till  at  length  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  his  position,  even  at  the  risk  of  beirg 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  that  outnumbered  him 
greatly.  He  chose  an  advantageous  post,  where 
he  thought  himself  secure,  and  went  to  sleep  at  his 
usual  time  of  rest  The  Chinese  general,  resolvicg 
to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the  night  selected  a  hc^ir 
of  horse  for  that  purpose,  and  put  them  ic  motica 
accordingly.  It  was  happy  for  Bron-xi-tic  that 
this  detachment  fell  upon  a  quarter  where  there 
happened  to  be  a  kennel  of  Japanese  dogs,  which 
are  as  famous  as  the  bull  dogs  of  England.  These 
animals,  ever  on  the  watch,  not  only  gave  the 
alarm,  but  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  Chinese 
horses  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  enemy  were 
disordered,  and  had  actually  fled  before  Bron-xi-tic 
could  bring  up  his  troops  to  action.  All  that  U 
saw  of  the  battle,  when  he  came  up,  was  a  small 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  cavalrr  rf 
the  enemy  scampering  off  in  confusion,  though  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  field.  No  matter;— be 
found  means  to  paint  this  famous  battle  of  Mra- 
than  in  such  colours  as  dazzled  the  weak  eve-sigbi 
of  the  Japanese  monster,  which  bellowed  baar<e 
applause  through  all  its  throats ;  and  in  its  h}is!L( 
of  triumph  equalled  Bron-xi-tic  even  to  the  usees- 
querable  Brut-an-tiffi ;  which  last  about  this  tiise, 
received  at  his  own  door  another  beating  from  tjbe 
Mantchoux,  so  severe  that  he  lay  for  some  nw4 
without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life ;  and,  indeed, 
owed  his  safety  to  a  very  extraordinary  cxreuEi- 
stance.  An  Ostrong  chief  called  Liha-dahn,  iBho 
had  reinforced  the  Mantchoux  with  a  very  cec- 
siderable  body  of  horse  before  the  battle,  insisted 
upon  carrying  off  the  carcase  of  Brat-an-tiiEL  thai 
it  might  be  hung  upon  a  gibbet  m  terrorem,  heftn 
the  pavilion  of  the  Great  Khan.  The  gesenl 
of  the  Mantchoux,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  be 
would  have  it  flayed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  &iia 
sent  as  a  trophy  to  his  sovereign.  This  dispel 
produced  a  great  deal  of  abuse  betwixt  those  hsr- 
barians ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  soib«  cI 
their  inferior  chiefs,  who  were  wiser  than  them- 
selves, prevented  them  from  going  by  the  ears  to- 
gether. In  a  word,  the  confusion  and  anarrbj 
that  ensued,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  one  of  Bm- 
an-tiffi*s  partisans  to  steal  away  the  body  of  ^ 
master,  whom  the  noise  of  the  contest  had  jast 
roused  from  his  swoon.  Llha-dahn  perceiving  hi 
was  gone,  rode  off  in  disgust  with  all  his  cavalrr ; 
and  the  Mantchoux,  instead  of  following  the  b.t-v. 
made  a  retrograde  motion  towards  their  <^w 
country,  which  allowed  Brut-an-tiffi  time  to  bresh«. 
Three  successive  disasters  of  this  kind  would  ka'cri 
been  sufficient  to  lower  the  military'  character  rf 
any  warrior,  in  the  opinion  of  any  public  that  judp»^ 
from  their  own  senses  and  reflection ;  but  by  tii5 
time  the  Japanese  had  quietly  resigned  all'thc-r 
natural  perceptions,  and  paid  the  most  impL:t 
faith  to  every  article  broached  by  their  apc^t> 
Taycho.  The  more  it  seemed  to  contradict  com- 
mon reason  and  common  evidence,  the  more  greyed.  .▼ 
was  it  swallowed  as  a  mysterious  dogma  of  x^ 
political  creed.  Taycho  then  assured  thezn  thJi 
the  whole  army  of  the  Mantchoux  was  put  to  t^ 
sword ;  and  that  Bron-xi-tic  would  carry  the  wzr 
within  three  weeks  into  the  heart  of  China;  le 
gave  them  goblets  of  horse-blood  firam  Myn-thast 
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and  tickled  their  ears  and  their  noses :  they  snorted 
approbation,  licked  his  toes,  and  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found lethargy. 

From  this,  however,  they  were  soon  aroused  by 
nn  welcome  tidings  from  fatsissio.  Yaff-rai  had 
proceeded  in  his  route  until  he  was  stopped  by  a 
Tast  lake,  which  he  could  not  possibly  traverse 
without  boats,  cork-jackets,  or  some  such  expedient, 
which  could  not  be  supplied  for  that  campaign. 
Ta-loff  had  sailed  up  the  river  to  Quib-quab,  which 
be  found  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  that  it 
seemed  rashness  even  to  attempt  a  landing,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  an  enemy  more  numerous  than 
his  own  detachment  Land,  however,  he  did,  and 
even  attacked  a  fortified  camp  of  the  Chinese ;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  He  sent  an  account  of  this 
miscarriage  to  Taycho,  giving  him  to  understand, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  Taff-rai's  motions ;  that  his  troops  were 
greatly  diminished ;  that  the  season  was  too  fiir  ad- 
vanced to  keep  the  field  much  longer;  and  that 
nothing  was  left  them  bui  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
every  one  of  which  seemed  more  insurmountable 
than  another.  Taycho  having  deliberated  on  this 
subject,  thought  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
monster  for  the  worst  that  could  happen,  as  he  now 
expected  to  hear  by  the  first  opportunity  that  the 

S-and  expedition  of  Fatsissio  had  totally  miscarried, 
e  resolved,  therefore,  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Ya-loff  and  Yaff-rai,  and  stigma- 
tize them  as  the  creatures  of  Fika*kaka,  who  had 
neither  ability  to  comprehend  the  instructions  he 
had  given,  nor  resolution  to  execute  the  plan  he 
bad  projected.  For  this  purpose  he  ascended  the 
rostrum,  and,  with  a  rueful  length  of  face,  opened 
bis  harangue  upon  the  defeat  of  Ya-Ioff.  The 
Hydra  no  sooner  understood  that  the  troops  of 
Tapan  had  been  discomfited,  than  it  was  seized 
irith  a  kind  of  hysteric  fit,  and  uttered  a  yell  so 
oud  and  horrible,  that  the  blindfold  Dairo  trembled 
n  the  most  internal  recesses  of  his  palace :  the 
ITuboy  Fika-kaka  had  such  a  profuse  evacuation, 
:hat  the  discharge  is  said  to  nave  weighed  five 
BoU-ah,  equal  to  eight-and-fort^  pounds  three 
>ances  and  two  penny-weights  avourdupois  of  Great 
SritaJn.  Even  Taycho  himself  was  discomposed, 
[n  yain  he  presented  the  draught  of  yeast,  and  the 
^blet  of  blood : — ^in  vain  his  pipers  soothed  the 
;ars,  and  his  tall  fellows  tickled  the  nose  of  the 
blatant  beast  It  continued  to  howl  and  grin,  and 
^nash  its  teeth,  and  writhe  itself  into  a  thousand 
untortions,  as  if  it  had  been  troubled  with  that 
wisting  of  the  ^uts  cidled  the  iliac  passion.  Tay- 
bo  began  to  thmk  its  case  desperate,  and  sent  for 
he  Dairo's  chief  physician,  who  prescribed  a 
;lyster  of  the  distilled  spirit  analogous  to  your 
reneva;  but  no  apothecary  nor  old  woman  in 
tieaco  would  undertake  to  administer  it  on  any 
on  si  deration,  the  patient  was  such  a  filthy,  awk- 
rard,  lubberly,  unmanageable  beast  **lf  what 
omes  from  its  mouths,"  said  they,  **  be  so  foul, 
irulent,  and  pestilential,  how  nauseous,  poisonous, 
nd  intolerable,  must  that  be  which  takes  the  other 
ourse  ?"  When  Taycho's  art  and  foresight  were 
t  a  stand,  accident  came  to  his  assistance.  A 
ourier  arrived,  preceded  by  twelve  postilions  blow- 
]g  boms ;  and  he  brought  the  news  that  Quib-quab 
ras  taken.  The  orator  commanded  them  to  place 
leir  horns  within  as  man^  of  the  monster's  long 
arsy  and  blow  with  all  their  might,  until  it  should 


exhibit  some  signs  of  hearing.  The  experiment 
succeeded.  The  Hydra,  waking  from  its  trance^ 
opened  its  eyes;  and  Taycho  seizing  this  oppor- 
tunity, hallooed  in  his  loudest  tone.  *'  Quib-quab  is 
taken."  This  note  being  repeated,  the  beast  started 
up ;  then  raising  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  began  to 
wag  its  tail,  to  frisk  and  fawn,  to  lick  Taycho's 
sweaty  socks;  in  fine,  crouching  on  its  belly,  it 
took  the  orator  on  its  back,  and,  proceeding  through 
the  streets  of  Meaco,  brayed  aloud,  **  Make  way 
for  the  divine  Taycho !  Make  way  for  the  con- 
queror of  Quib-quab  I"  But  the  ^lant  Ya-loff, 
the  real  conqueror  of  Quib-quab,  was  no  more. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  by  which  the  conquest  wa a 
achieved,  yet  not  before  he  saw  victory  declare  in 
his  favour.  He  had  made  incredible  efforts  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  hinL  At 
len^hhe  found  means  to  scale  a  perpendicular  rock, 
which  the  enemy  had  left  unguarded,  on  the  sup- 
position that  nature  had  made  it  inaccessible.  Tms 
exploit  was  performed  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Chinese  saw  his  troops  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Quib-quab.  As  their  num- 
bers greatly  exceeded  Uie  Japanese,  they  did  not 
decline  the  trial ;  and  in  a  little  time  both  armies 
were  engaged.  The  contest,  however,  was  not  of 
long  duration,  though  it  proved  fatal  to  the  general 
on  each  side.  Ya-loff  being  slain,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Tohn-syn,  who  pursued  the  enemy 
to  the  walls  of  Quib-quab,  which  was  next  day 
surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation.  Nothing 
was  now  seen  and  heard  in  the  capital  but  ju- 
bilee, triumph,  and  intoxication;  and  indeed  the 
nation  had  not  for  some  centuries  seen  such  an  oc- 
casion for  joy  and  satisfaction.  The  only  person  that 
did  not  heartily  rejoice  was  the  Dairo  Got-hama-baba. 
Bj  this  time  he  was  so  Tartarised,  that  he  grudged 
his  subjects  every  advantage  obtained  in  Fatsissio ; 
and  when  Fika-kaka  hobbled  up  to  him  with  the 
news  of  the  victory,  instead  of  saluting  him  with 
the  kick  of  approbation,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
him,  saying,  **  Boh  I  boh  I  What  do  you  tell  me 
of  Quib-quab?  The  damned  Chinese  are  still  on 
the  frontiers  of  Yesso."  As  to  the  beast,  it  was 
doomed  to  undergo  a  variety  of  agitation.  Its 
present  gambols  were  interrupted  by  a  fresh  alarm 
from  China.  It  was  reported  that  two  great  arma- 
ments were  equipped  for  a  double  descent  upon  the 
dominions  of  Japan  •  that  one  of  these  had  already 
sailed  north  about  for  the  island  of  Xicoco,  to  make 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  other,  which,  being  the 
most  considerable,  was  desired  for  the  sou&em 
coast  of  Japan.  These  tidings,  which  were  not 
without  foundation,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
multitudinous  monster,  that  it  was  first  of  all  seized 
with  an  universal  shivering.  Its  teeth  chattered 
so  loud,  that  the  sound  was  heard  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  league ;  and  for  some  time  it  was  struck 
dumb.  During  this  paroxysm,  it  crawled  silently 
on  its  belly  to  a  sand-hill  just  without  the  walls  of 
Meaco,  and  began  to  scratch  the  earth  with  ^reat 
eagerness  and  perseverance.  Some  people  ima- 
gined it  was  digging  for  gold;  but  the  truth  is,  the 
beast  was  malung  a  hole  to  hide  itself  from  the 
enemy,  whom  it  durst  not  look  in  the  face  ;  for,  it 
must  be  observed  of  this  beast  it  was  equally 
timorous  and  cruel,  equally  cowardly  and  insolent 
So  hard  it  laboured  at  this  cavern,  that  it  had 
actually  burrowed  itself  all  but  the  tail,  when  its 
good  angel  Taycho  whistled  it  out,  with  the  news 
of  another  complete  victory  gained  over  the  Chinest 
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at  sea,  by  the  Sej-seo-gun  Fhal-khan,  who  had 
lore  enough  discomfited  or  destroyed  the  great 
armament  of  the  enemy.    As  for  the  other  small 
squadron  which  had  steered  the  northerly  course 
to  Xicoco,  it  was  encountered,  defeated,  taken,  and 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  Japan,  by  three  light 
Fune,  under  the  command  of  a  young  chief  called 
Hel-y-otte,  who  happened  to  be  cruising  on  that 
part  of  the  coast    The  beast  hearing  Taycho*s 
auspicious  whistle,  crept  out  with  its  buttocks  fore- 
most, and  having  done  him  homage  in  the  usual 
style,  began  to  re-act  its  former  extravagances.    It 
now  considered  this  demagogue  as  the  supreme 
nver  of  all  good,  and  adored  him  accordingly. 
The  apostle  Bupo  was  no  longer  invoked.    The 
temple  of  Fakkn-basi  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the 
fionzas  were  universally  despised.    The  praise  of 
the  prophet  Taycho  had  swallowed  up  all  other 
worship.    Let  us  inquire  how  &r  he  merited  tibis 
adoration ;  how  justly  the  unparalleled  success  of 
this  year  was  ascribed  to  his  conduct  and  sagacity. 
Kho-rh6  was  taken  by  Kha-fell,  and  Quib-quab  by 
Ta-loff  and  Thon-syn.    By  land,  the  Chinese  were 
defeated  in  Fatsissio  by  Tan-o-ni ;  in  the  extremity 
of  Asia,  by  Khutt-whang ;  and  in  Tartary,  by  the 
Japanese  bull-dogs,  without  command  or  direction. 
At  sea,  one  of  their  squadrons  had  been  destroyed 
by  Or-nbos,  a  second  by  Fas-khan,  a  third  was 
taken  by  Hel-y-otte,  a  fourth  was  worsted  and  put 
to  flight  in  three  successive  engagements  near  the 
land  of  Kamtschatka,  by  the  chi^  Bah-kakh,  and 
their  pand  armament  defeated  by  the  Sey-seo-gun 
Fhal-khan.    But  Elha-fell  was  a  stranger  to  orator 
Taycho :  Ya-loff  he  had  never  seen :  the  bull-dogs 
had  been  collected  at  random  from  the  shambles 
of  Meaco ;  he  had  never  heard  of  Yan-o-ni*s  name, 
till  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  first  victory: 
nor  did  he  know  there  was  any  such  person  as 
Khutt-whang  existing.    As  for  Or-nbos,  Fas-khan, 
Fhal-khan,  and  Bha-kakh,  they  had  been  Sey-seo- 
gUDS  in  constant  employment  under  the  former  ad- 
ministration;  and  the  youth  Hel-y-otte  owed  his 
promotion  to  the  interest  of  his  own  family.    But 
it  may  be  alleged  that  Taycho  projected  in  his 
closet  those  plans  that  were  crowned  with  success. 
We  have  seen  how  he  mutilated  and  fnttered  the 
original  scheme  of  the  campaign  in  Fatsissio,  so  as 
to  leave  it  at  the  caprice  of  fortune.    The  reduction 
of  Kho-rhe  was  part  of  the  design  formed  by  the 
Banyan  Thum-khumm-qua,  which  Taycho  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  render  abortive.    The  plan 
of  operations  in  the  extremity  of  Tartary  he  did  not 
pretend  to  meddle  with ;  it  was  the  concern  of  the 
officers  appointed  by  the  trading  company  there 
settled :  and  as  to  the  advantages  obtained  at  sea, 
they  naturally  resulted  from  the  disposition  of 
cruises,  made  and  regulated  by  the  board  of  Sey- 
seo-gun-sealt^,  with  which  no  minister  ever  inter- 
fered.   He  might  indeed  have  recalled  the  chiefs 
and  officers  whom  he  found  already  appointed  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  administration,  and  filled 
their  places  with  others  of  his  own  choosing.    How 
far  he  was  qualified  to  make  such  a  choice,  and 
plan  new  expeditions,  appears  from  the  adventures 
of  the  generals  he  did  appoint ;  Moria-tand,  who 
was  deterred  fix>m  landing  by  a  perspective  view 
of  whiskers ;  Hylib-bib,  who  left  his  rear  in  the 
lurch ;  and  Hob-nob,  who  made  such  a  masterly 
retreat  from  the  supposed  Bonzas  of  Thin-quo. 
These  three  were  literally  commanders  of  his  own 
creation,  employed  in  executing  schemes  of  his 


own  projecting;  and  these  three  were  the  oal; 
generals  he  made,  and  the  only  military  plans  he 
projected,  if  we  except  the  grand  scheme  of  sub- 
sidizing Bmt-an-tiffi,  and  forming  an  army  of  one 
hundr^  thousand  men  in  Tartary,  for  the  defence 
of  the  farm  of  Yessa  Things  hang  so  circmn- 
stanced,  it  maj  be  easily  conceived  that  the  orator 
could  ask  nothing  which  the  Mobile  would  venture 
to  refuse ;  and  indeed  he  tried  his  infioenoe  to  the 
utmost  stretch ;  he  milked  the  dn^  of  the  monster 
till  the  blood  came.  For  the  service  of  the  eBsoing 
year,  he  squeezed  from  them  near  twelve  millions 
of  obans,  amounting  to  near  twenty-fbor  millioos 
sterling,  about  four  times  as  much  as  had  ever  been 
raised  by  the  empire  of  Japan  in  any  former  war. 
But  by  this  time  Taycho  was  become  not  only  a 
convert  to  the  system  of  Tartary  which  he  had 
formerly  persecuted,  but  also  an  enthusiast  in  ]ot« 
and  admiration  of  Brut-an-tiffi,  who  had  lately  sent 
him  his  poetical  works  in  a  present.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  be  oonkl  not 
read  them,  had  not  he  discovered  that  they  were 
printed  on  a  ver^  fiiie,  soft,  smooth,  Chinese  paper, 
made  of  silk,  which  he  happily  couTerted  to  another 
fundamental  purpose.  In  return  for  this  compli- 
ment, the  orator  sent  him  a  bullock's  horn  boecd 
with  brass,  value  fifteen  pence,  which  had  losg 
served  him  as  a  pitch-pipe  when  he  made  harangues 
to  the  Mobile ;  it  was  the  same  kind  of  instmnieiit 
which  Horace  describes.  Tibia  rmcta  oHchain: 
and  pray  take  notice,  Feacock,  this  was  the  only 
present  Taycho  ever  bestowed  on  any  man,  woman, 
or  child,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  I 
mean  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  for  he  was  extremely 
liberal  of  the  public  money,  in  his  subsidies  to  the 
Tartar  chie&,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
upon  that  continent.  The  orator  was  a  genius 
self-taught,  without  the  help  of  human  instituticB. 
He  affected  to  undervalue  all  men  of  literary 
talents ;  and  the  only  book  he  ever  read  with  aaj 
degree  of  pleasure,  was  a  collection  of  rhapsodies 
preached  by  one  Ab-ren-thi,  an  ohscive  fonatk 
Bonza,  a  native  of  the  island  Xicoca  CertaLc  it 
is.  Nature  seemed  to  have  produced  him  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  &scinating  the  moh,  and  endoed 
him  with  faculties  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  emirts  in  behalf  of  the 
Tartarian  scheme,  the  Chinese  still  lingered  on  the 
frontiers  of  Yesso.    The  views  of  the  eoort  of 
Fekin  exactly  coincided  with  the  interest  of  Bron- 
xi-tic,  the  mercenary  general  of  Japan.     The 
Chinese,  confounded  at  uie  unheard-of  snooess  of 
the  Japanese  in  Fatsissio  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  extremely  mortified  at  the  destmeCioo  of 
their  fleets  and  the  ruin  of  their  commerce,  saw  w> 
other  way  of  distressing  the  enemy,  but  that  of  pro- 
longing the  war  on  the  continent  of  Tkrtary,  whk^ 
they  could  support  for  little  more  than  their  ordi- 
nary expense ;  whereas  Japan  could  not  «*Twt*»^« 
it  without  contracting  yearly  immense  loads  of 
debt,  which  must  have  crushed  it  at  the  long  roa. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Chinese,  therefiare,  not 
toflnish  the  war  in  Tartary  by  taking  die  fium  of 
Yesso,  because,  in  that  case,  the  anniuil  expense  of 
it  would  have  been  saved  to  Japan ;  hot  to  keep  it 
alive  b}r  forced  marches,  predatory  excursions,  and 
undecisive  actions ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  in 
terest  of  General  Bron-xi-tic,  who,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  enjoyed  the  contbiniance  of  aS 
his  emoluments.    All  that  he  had  to  do,  then,  was 
to  f^imish  Taycho  from  time  to  time  w^th  a  cask 
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of  human  blood,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
blatant  beast ;  and  to  send  oyer  a  few  horse  tails, 
as  trophies  of  pretended  Tictories,  to  be  waved 
before  the  monster  in  its  holiday  processions.  He 
and  the  Chinese  general  seemed  to  act  in  concert 
They  advanced  and  retreated  in  their  turns  betwixt 
two  given  Imes,  and  the  campaign  always  ended 
on  the  same  spot  where  it  began.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  was  in  the  motives  of  their 
conduct;  the  Chinese  conmiander  acted  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sovereign,  and  Bron-zi-tic  acted  for 
his  own. 

The  continual  danger  to  which  the  farm  of  Tesso 
was  exposed,  produced  such  apprehensions  and 
chagrin  in  the  mind  of  the  Dairo  Got-hama-baba, 
that  his  health  began  to  decline.    He  neglected  his 
food  and  his  rattle,  and  no  longer  took  any  pleasure 
in  kicking  the  Cuboy.    He  frequently  muttered 
ejaculatioas  about  the  farm  of  Tesso :  nay,  once  or 
twice  in  the  transports  of  his  impatience,  he  pulled 
the  banda^  from  his  eyes,  and  cursed  Taycho  in 
the  Tartarian  language.    At  length  he  fell  into  a 
lethargy,  and  even  when  rous^  a  little  by  blisters 
and  caustics,  seemed  insensible  of  every  thing  that 
was  done  about  him.  These  blisters  were  raiMd  by 
burning  the  moxa  upon  his  scalp.    The  powder  of 
menoki  was  also  injected  in  a  glyster;  and  the 
operation  of  acupuncture,  called  Senkei,  performed 
without  effect.    His  disorder  was  so  stubborn,  that 
the  Cuboy  began  to  think  he  was  bewitched,  and 
suspected  Taycho  of  having  practised  sorcery  on 
his  soverei^    He  communicated  this  suspicion  to 
Mura-clami,  who  shook  his  head,  and  advised  that, 
with  the  orator's  good  leave,  the  council  should  be 
consulted.    Taycho,  who  had  gained  an  absolute 
empire  over  the  mind  of  the  Dairo,  and  could  not 
foresee  how  his  interest  might  stand  with  his 
successor,  was  heartily  disposed  to  concur  in  any 
feasible  experiment  for  the  recovery  of  Got-hama- 
baba  :  he  therefore  consented  that  the  mouths  of 
the  council  should  be  unpadlocked  pro  hoc  vice,  and 
the  members  were  assembled  without  delay ;  with 
this  express  proviso,  however,  that  they  were  to 
confine  their  deliberations  to  the  subject  of  the 
Dairo  and  his  distemper.    By  this  time  the  physi- 
cians had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disorder, 
which  was^  no  other  than  his  being  stung  by  a 
poisonous  insect  produced  in  the  land  of  Tesso, 
analogous  to  the  tarantula,  which  is  said  to  do  so 
much  mischief  in  some  parts  of  Apuglia,  as  we 
are  told  by  ^lian,  Epiphanius  Ferdinandus,  and 
Baglivi  ^  La  both  cases  the  only  effectual  remedy 
was  music;  and  now  the  council  was  called,  to 
determine   what   sort   of  music   should   be  ad- 
ministered. Ton  must  know.  Peacock,  the  Japanese 
are  but  indifferently  skilled  in  this  art,  though,  in 
general,  they  affect  to  be  connoisseurs.    They  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  theory,  and  in  the  practice 
are  excelled  by  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tartars 
not  excepted.    For  my  own  part  I  studied  music 
under  Pythagoras  at  Crotona.    He  found  the  scale 
of  seven  tones  imperfect,  and  added  the  octave  as 
a  fixed,  sensible,  and  intelligent  termination  of  an 
interval,  which  included  every  possible  division, 
and   determined  all   the  relative    differences    of 
sounds :  besides,  he  taught  us  how  to  express  the 
octave  by  |,  &c  &c    But  why  should  I  talk  to 
thee  of  tne  ancient  di^ramma,  the  genera,  &c.  of 
music,  which,  with  their  colours,  were  constructed 
by  a  division  of  the  diatessaron.    Thon  art  too  dull 
and  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  chromatic  species, 


the  construction  of  the  tetrachord,  the  Phrygian, 
the  Lydian,  and  other  modes  of  the  ancient  music ; 
and  for  distinction  of  ear,  thou  mightest  be  justly 
ranked  among  the  braying  tribe  that  graze  along 
the  ditches  of  Tottenham-court,  or  Hockley-i'-tbe- 
hole.  I  know  that  nothing  exhilarates  thy  spirits 
so  much  as  a  sonata  on  the  saltbox,  or  a  concert  of 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers.  The  ears  of  the 
Japanese  were  much  of  the  same  texture;  and 
their  music  was  suited  to  their  ears.  They  neither 
excelled  in  the  melapoeia,  and  rhythm  or  cadence : 
nor  did  they  know  any  thing  of  the  true  science 
of  harmony,  compositions  in  parts,  and  those  com- 
binations of  sounds,  the  invention  of  which,  with 
the  improvement  of  the  scale,  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  a  Benedictine  monk.  The  truth  is,  the 
ancients  understood  composition  perfectly  well. 
Their  scale  was  founded  upon  perfect  consonances: 
they  were  remarkably  nice  in  tempering  sounds, 
and  had  reduced  their  intervals  and  concords  to 
mathematical  demonstration. 

But,  to  return  to  the  council  of  Twenty-eight, 
they  convened  in  the  same  apartment  where  the 
Dairo  lay ;  and  as  the  business  was  to  determine 
what  kind  of  music  was  most  likely  to  make  an 
impression  upon  his  or^ns,  every  member  came 
provided  with  his  expedient  First  and  foremost, 
Mr.  Orator  Taycho  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
the  excellencies  of  the  land  of  Tesso,  of  energy 
(as  the  Cuboy  said)  sufficient  to  draw  the  moon 
from  her  sphere ;  it  drew  nothing,  however,  from 
the  patient  but  a  single  groan ;  then  the  Fatzman 
caused  a  drum  to  beat,  without  producing  any 
effect  at  all  upon  the  Dairo ;  though  it  deprived 
the  whole  council  of  their  hearing  for  some  time. 
The  third  essay  was  made  by  Fika-kaka ;  first  with 
a  rattle,  and  then  with  tongs  and  gridiron,  which 
last  was  his  favourite  music ;  but  here  it  failed  to 
his  great  surprise  and  consternation.  Sti-phi-rum- 
poo  brought  the  crier  of  his  court  to  promulgate  a 
decree  against  Tesso,  in  a  voice  that  is  wont  to 
make  the  culprit  tremble ;  but  the  Dairo  was  found 
ignoramus.  Nin-com-poo-po  blew  a  blast  with  a 
kind  of  boatswain's  whistle,  which  discomposed 
the  whole  audience  without  affecting  the  emperor. 
Fokh-si-rokhu  said  he  would  try  his  imperial 
majesty  with  a  sound  which  he  had  always  been 
known  to  prefer  to  every  other  species  of  music ; 
and  pulling  out  a  hn^  purse  of  golden  obans,  began 
to  chink  them  in  his  ear.  This  experiment  so  far 
succeeded,  that  the  Dairo  was  perceived  to  smile, 
and  even  to  contract  one  hand :  but  further  effect 
it  had  none.  At  last  Gotto-mio  starting  up,  threw 
a  small  quanti^  of  auntm  fuiminans  into  the  fire, 
which  went  off  with  such  an  explosion,  that  in  the 
same  instant  Fika-kaka  fell  flat  upon  his  &ce,  and 
Got-hama-baba  started  upright  in  his  bed.  This, 
however,  was  no  more  than  a  convulsion  that  put  an 
end  to  hu  life ;  for  he  fell  back  again,  and  expired 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  As  for  the  Cuboy, 
though  he  did  not  die,  he  underwent  a  surprising 
transformation  or  metamorphosis,  which  I  shaU 
record  in  due  season. 

Taycho  was  no  sooner  certified  that  Got-hama- 
baba  had  actually  breathed  his  last,  than  he  vanished 
from  the  council  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
mounting  the  beast  whose  name  is  Legion,  rode 
fhll  speed  to  the  habitation  of  Gio-gio,  the  successor 
and  descendant  of  the  deceased  Dai^  Gio-gio 
was  a  young  prince  who  had  been  industriously 
sequestered  from  the  public  view,  and  excluded 
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from  all  share  in  the  afBfdrs  of  state  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  last  emperor.  He  lived  retired  under  th.' 
"wings  of  his  grandmother,  and  had  divers  pre- 
ceptors to  teach  him  the  rudiments  of  every  art  but 
the  art  of  reigning.  Of  all  those  who  superintended 
his  education,  he  who  insinuated  himself  the  fkr- 
thest  in  his  favour,  was  one  Tak-strot,  from  the 
mountains  of  Ximo,  who  valued  himself  much  upon 
the  ancient  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins,  and  still 
more  upon  his  elevated  ideas  of  patriotism.  Yak- 
strot  was  honest  at  bottom,  but  proud,  reserved, 
vain,  and  affected.  He  had  a  turn  for  nick-nacks 
and  ^im-cracks,  and  once  made  and  mounted  an 
iron  jack  and  a  wooden  clock  with  his  own  hands. 
But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  set  up  for  a  con- 
noisseur in  painting  and  other  liberal  arts,  and  to 
announce  himself  an  universal  patron  of  genius. 
He  did  not  fail  to  infuse  his  own  notions  and  con- 
ceits into  the  tender  mind  of  Gio-gio,  who  gradually 
imbibed  his  turn  of  thinking,  and  followed  the 
studies  which  he  recommended.  With  respect  to 
his  lessons  on  the  art  of  government,  he  reduced 
them  to  a  very  few  simple  principles.  His  maxims 
were  these : — ^That  the  emperor  of  Japan  ought  to 
cherish  the  established  religion,  both  by  precept 
and  example :  that  he  ought  to  abolish  corruption, 
discourage  faction,  and  balance  the  two  parties, 
by  admitting  an  equal  number  from  each  to  places 
and  offices  of  trust  in  the  administration :  that  he 
should  make  peace  as  soon  a&  possible,  even  in 
despite  of  the  public,  which  seemed  insensible  of 
the  burden  it  sustained,  and  was  indeed  growing 
delirious  by  the  illusions  of  Taycho,  and  the  cruel 
evacuations  he  had  prescribea:  that  he  should 
retrench  all  superfluous  expense  in  his  household 
and  government,  and  detach  himself  entirely  from 
the  accursed  farm  of  Yesso,  which  some  evil  genius 
had  fixed  upon  the  breech  of  Japan,  as  a  cancerous 
ulcer  through  which  all  her  blood  and  substance 
would  be  discharged.  These  maxims  were  gene- 
rally just  enough  m  speculation,  but  some  of  them 
were  altogether  impracticable ; — ^for  example,  that 
of  forming  an  administration  equally  composed 
of  the  two  factions,  was  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
to  yoke  two  stone-horses  and  two  jack-asses  in  the 
same  carriage,  which  instead  of  drawing  one  way, 
would  do  nothing  but  bite  and  kick  one  another, 
while  the  machine  of  government  would  stand 
stock-still,  or  perhaps  be  torn  in  pieces  by  tiieir 
dragging  in  opposite  directions.  The  people  of 
Japan  had  been  long  divided  between  two  inveterate 

gEirties  known  by  the  names  of  Shit-tilk-ums-heit,and 
he-it-kums-hi-til,the  first  signifying  morefocH  than 
knave ;  and  the  other  more  knave  tmn  fool.  Each 
had  predominated  in  its  turn,  by  securing  a 
majority  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  for  the 
majority  had  always  interest  to  force  themselves 
into  the  administration:  because  the  constitution 
being  partiy  democratic,  the  Dairo  was  still  obliged 
to  truckle  to  the  prevailing  faction.  To  obtain 
this  majority,  each  side  had  employed  every  art  of 
corruption,  calumny,  insinuation,  and  priestcraft ;  for 
nothing  is  such  an  effectual  ferment  in  all  popular 
commotions  as  religious  fanaticism.  No  sooner  one 
party  accomplished  its  aim,  than  it  reprobated  the 
other,  branding  it  with  the  epithets  of  traitors  to 
their  coimtry,  or  tndtors  to  their  prince;  while 
the  minority  retorted  upon  them  the  charge  of 
corruption,  rapaciousness,  and  abject  servility.  In 
ibort,  both  parties  were  equally  abusive,  rancorous, 
vncandid,  and  illiberaL    Taycho  had  been  of  both 


factions  more  than  once.  He  made  his  fint  ajh 
pearance  as  a  Shit-tilk-ums-heit  in  the  minority, 
and  displayed  his  talent  for  scurrility  against  the 
Dairo  to  such  advantage,  that  an  old  rich  hag,  who 
loved  nothing  so  well  as  mone^,  except  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  revenge,  made  him  a  pre«ent  of  five 
thousand  obans,  on  condition  he  should  cootinue  to 
revile  the  Dairo  till  his  dying-day.  After  her 
death,  the  ministry,  intimidated  by  the  boldness  of 
his  tropes,  and  the  fame  he  began  to  acquire  as  a 
mal-content  orator,  made  him  such  of^  as  he 
thought  proper  to  accept;  and  then  he  tamed 
She-it-kums-ni-tiL  Being  disgusted  in  the  seqnd, 
at  his  own  want  of  importance  in  the  coandl,  be 
opened  once  more  at  the  head  of  hia  old  friends 
the  Shi-ti  k-ums-hi-tites ;  and  once  more  he  de- 
serted them  to  rule  the  roast,  as  chief  of  the 
She-it-kums-hi-ti-lites,  in  which  predicament  he 
now  stood.  And,  indeed,  this  was  the  most  natural 
posture  in  which  he  could  stand ;  for  this  party 
embraced  all  the  scum  of  the  people,  constitminf 
the  blatant  beast,  which  his  talents  were  so  pece- 
liarly  adapted  to  manage  and  govern.  AntoCher 
impracticable  maxim  of  Yak-strot,  was  the  aboh- 
tion  of  corruption,  the  ordure  of  which  is  as 
necessary  to  anoint  the  wheels  of  goTemment  in 
Japan,  as  grease  is  to  smear  the  axletree  of  a 
losuded  waggon.  His  third  impolitic  (though  not 
impracticable)  maxim,  was  that  of  making  peace 
while  the  populace  were  intoxicated  with  the 
steams  of  blood,  and  elated  with  the  shows  ti 
triumph.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Grio-gio,  attended  by 
Yak-strot,  was  drawing  plans  of  windmills,  wbea 
Orator  Taycho,  opening  the  door,  advanced  towards 
him,  and  falling  on  ms  knees,  addressed  him  is 
these  words :  **  The  empire  of  Japan,  magnani- 
mous  prince !  resembles,  at  this  instant,  a  benighted 
traveller,  who  by  the  light  of  the  star  Hesperus 
continued  his  journey  without  repining,  until  that 
glorious  luminary  setting,  left  him  bewildered  in 
darkness  and  consternation:  but  scarce  had  be 
time  to  bewail  his  &te,  when  the  more  glorioes 
sun,  the  ruler  of  a  fresh  day,  appearing  cm  the  te^ 
of  the  eastern  hills,  dispelled  lus  terrors  with  the 
shades  of  night,  and  fiUed  his  soul  with  transports 
of  pleasure  and  delight  The  illustrious  Got-faama- 
baba,  of  honoured  memory,  is  the  glorioos  star  which 
hath  set  on  our  hemisphere.  His  soul,  which  took 
wing  about  two  hours  ago,  is  now  happily  nestled 
in  £e  bosom  of  the  blessed  Bupo ;  and  you,  say 
prince,  are  the  more  glorious  riring  sun,  whose 
genial  influence  will  cheer  the  empire,  and  giaddea 
the  hearts  of  your  faithful  J^nnese.  I  therefore 
hail  your  succession  to  the  throne,  and  cry-  akwd, 
long  live  the  ever  glorious  Gio-gio,  emperor  of  the 
three  islands  of  Japan."  To  this  salntatian  the 
beast  below  brayed  hoarse  applause ;  and  all  pre- 
sent kissed  the  hand  of  the  new  emperor,  who 
kneeling  before  his  venerable  grandiune,  craved 
her  blessing,  desiring  the  benefit  of  her  prayers, 
that  God  would  make  him  a  good  king,  and  esta- 
blish his  throne  in  righteousness.  Then  he  ascended 
his  chariot,  accompanied  by  the  Orator  and  his 
beloved  Yak-strot,  and  proceeding  to  the  palace  cf 
Meaco,  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  cer«ttoni«a» 
his  relation  the  Fatzman  and  other  princes  of  the 
blood  assisting  on  this  occasion. 

The  first  step  he  took  after  his  elevatioo,  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  exhortation,  to  hoooor 
religion  and  the  bonzas ;  and  this  was  no  impolitic 
exigent:  for  it  firmly  attached  that 
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and  powerful  tribe  to  his  interest.  His  next  mea- 
sures did  not  seem  to  be  directed  b j*  the  same  spirit 
of  discretion.  He  admitted  a  iMircel  of  raw  boys, 
and  even  some  individuals  of  the  &ction  of  Sni- 
tilk-ums-heit,  into  his  council ;  and  though  Taycho 
still  continued  to  manage  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion, Yak-strot  was  associated  with  him  in  office, 
to  the  great  scandal  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Niphonites,  who  hate  all  the  Ximians  with  a  mix- 
ture of  jealousy  and  contempt 

Fika-kaka  was  not  the  last  who  paid  his  respects 
to  his  new  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  graciously 
received,  although  he  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied ; 
because  when  he  presented  himself  in  his  usual 
attitude,  he  had  not  received  the  kick  of  approba- 
tion.    New  reigns,  new  customs.     This  Dairo 
never  dreamed  of  kicking  those  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  honour.    It  was  a  secret  of  state  which 
had  not  yet  come  to  his  knowledge ;  and  Yak-strot 
had  always  assured  him,  that  kicking  the  breech 
always  and  everywhere  implied  disgrace,  as  kick- 
ing the  parts  before,  betokens  ungovernable  pas- 
sion.   Yak-strot,  however,  in  this  particular,  seems 
to  have  been  too  confined  in  his  notions  of  the 
etiquette :  for  it  had  been  the  custom  time  imme- 
morial for  the  Dairos  of  Japan  to  kick  their 
favourites  and  prime  ministers.    Besides,  there  are 
at  this  day  different  sorts  of  kicks  used  even  in 
£nffland,  without  occasioning  any  dishonour  to  the 
Kikec.    It  is  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  be  kicked 
out  of  place,  but  no  dishonour.    A  man  is  often 
kicked  up  in  tlie  way  of  preferment,  in  order  that 
his  place  may  be  given  to  a  person  of  more  inter- 
est   Then    there   is   the    amorous   kick,    called 
Kick'ttm  Jenny,  which  every   gallant    undergoes 
with  pleasure:  hence  the  old  English  appellation 
of  Kickay-wicksy,  bestowed  on  a  wanton  leman  who 
knew  all  her  paces.    As  for  the  fkmiliar  kick,  it  is 
no  other  than  a  mark  of  friendship :  nor  is  it  more 
dishonourable  to  be  cuffed  and  cudgelled.    Every 
body  knows  that  the  cdapa  or  box  o*  the  ear, 
among  the  Romans,  was  a  particular  mark  of 
favour  by  which  their  slaves  were  made  free :  &nd 
the  favourite  gladiator,  when  he  obtained  his  dis- 
mission from  the  service,  was  honoured  with  a 
sound  cudgelling ;  this  being  the  true  meaning  of 
the  phrase  mde  dimatug.    In  the  times  of  chivalry, 
the  knight  when  dubbed,  was  well  thwacked  across 
the  shoulders  by  his  godfather  in  arms.    Indeed, 
dubbing  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  drubbing. 
It  was  the  custom  formerly  here  and  elsewhere,  for 
a  man  to  drub  his  son  or  apprentice  as  a  mark  of 
his  freedom,  and  of  his  being  adnutted  to  the 
exercise  of  arms.    The  Faraschistes,  who  prac- 
tised embalming  in  Egypt,  which  was  counted  a 
very  honourable  profession,  was  always  severely 
drubbed  after  the  operation,  by  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  defunct;   and  to  this  day,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Greeks  once  a  year,  on  Easter-eve, 
when  he  carries  out  the  sacred  fire  from  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  is  heartily  cudgelled  by 
the  infidels,  a  certain  number  of  whom  he  hires  for 
that  purpose ;  and  he  thinks  himself  very  unhappy 
and  much  disgraced,  if  he  is  not  beaten  into  all  Uie 
colours  of  the  rainbow.    You  know  the  Quakers  of 
this  country  think  it  no  dishonour  to  receive  a  slap 
o*  the  face,  but  when  you  smite  them  on  one  cheek, 
they  present  the  other,  that  it  may  have  the  same 
salutation.    The  venerable  &ther  Lactantius  falls 
out  with  Cicero  for  saying,  *  A  good  man  hurts 
nobody  unless  he  is  justly  provoked  ;*  nisi  laces- 


situr  tHJuritu  O  (cries  the  good  father),  911091 
simpUcem  veramque  sententiam  duontm  tferborum 
adjecUone  corrvpit! — non  minus  enim  maU  est,  re- 
fare  injuriam,  quam  inferre.  The  great  philoso- 
pher Socrates  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  be  kicked 
by  his  wife  XanUppe;  na^,  he  is  said  to  have 
undergone  the  same  disciplme  from  other  people, 
without  making  the  least  resistance^  it  being  his 
opinion  that  it  was  more  courageous,  consequently 
more  honourable,  to  bear  a  drubbing  patiently, 
than  to  attempt  any  thing  either  in  the  way  of 
self-defence  or  retaliation.  The  judicious  and 
learned  Fuffendor^  in  his  book  De  Jure  Gentium 
et  Naturaliy  declares  that  a  man's  honour  is  not  so 
fra^e  as  to  be  hurt  either  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or 
a  kick  on  the  breech,  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  every  saucy  fellow  to  diminish  or  in- 
fringe it  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  Grotius,  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  says,  that  charity  does  not  of 
itself  require  our  patiently  suffering  such  an 
affront  The  English  have,  with  a  most  servile 
imitation,  borrow^  their  punto,  as  well  as  other 
modes,  firom  the  French  nation.  Now  kicking  and 
cuffing  were  counted  infamous  among  those  people 
for  these  reasons :  a  box  on  the  ear  destroys  the 
whole  economy  of  their  frisure^  upon  which  they 
bestow  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  a  kick  on  the  breech  is  attended  with 
I^T^at  pain  and  danger,  as  they  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  piles.  This  is  so  truly  the  case,  that 
they  have  no  less  than  two  saints  to  patrouize  and 
protect  the  individuals  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
One  is  St  Fiacre,  who  was  a  native  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  He  presfdes  over  the  blind  piles. 
The  other  is  a  female  saint,  Httmorrhoissa,  and 
she  comforts  those  who  are  distressed  with  the 
bleeding  piles.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
Frenchman  put  to  the  torture  by  a  kick  on  those 
tender  parts  should  be  provoked  to  vengeance ;  and 
that  this  vengeance  should  gradually  become  an 
article  in  their  system  of  punctilio. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  my  narration. 
Whatever  inclination  the  Bairo  and  Yak-strot  had 
to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  they  did  not  think 
proper  as  yet  to  combat  the  disposition  and  schemes 
of  Ontor  Taycho,  in  consequence  of  whose  remon- 
strances, the  tributary  treaty  was  immediately 
renewed  with  Brut-an-tiffi,  and  Gio-gio  declared  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  was  determined 
to  support  that  illustrious  ally,  and  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigour.  By  this  time  the  Chinese  were  in  a 
manner  expelled  from  their  chief  setdements  in 
Fatsissio,  where  they  now  retained  nothing  but  an 
inconsiderable  colony,  which  would  have  submitted 
on  the  first  summons ;  but  this  Taycho  left  as  a 
nest-egg  to  produce  a  new  brood  of  disturbance  to 
the  Japanese  settiements,  that  they  might  not  rust 
with  too  much  peace  and  security.  To  be  plain  with 
yon,  Feacock,  his  thoughts  were  entirely  alienated 
from  this  Fatsissian  war,  in  which  the  interest  of 
his  country  was  chiefly  concerned,  and  converted 
wholly  to  the  continent  of  Tartary,  where  all  his 
cares  centered  in  schemes  for  the  success  of  his* 
friend  Brut-an-tiffi.  This  freebooter  had  lately  un- 
dergone strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  had 
seen  his  chief  village  possessed  and  plundered  by 
the  enemy,  but  he  found  means,  hj  surprise,  to 
beat  up  their  quarters  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
which  always  proved  his  best  ally,  because  then 
the  Mantchoux  Tartars  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  own  country,  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  sett 
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of  the  war.  As  for  Bron-zi-tic,  who  commanded 
the  Japanese  army  on  that  contment,  he  continued 
to  play  booty  with  the  Chinese  general,  over  whom 
he  was  allowed  to  obtain  some  petty  advantages, 
which,  with  the  trophies  won  by  Brut-an-tifS,  were 
swelled  up  into  mighty  yietories,  to  increase  the 
infatuation  of  the  blatant  beast  On  the  other 
hand,  Bron-xi-tic  obliged  the  generals  of  Ohina 
with  the  like  indulgences,  by  now  and  then  sacri- 
ficing a  detachment  of  his  Japanese  troops,  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  that  nation. 

Taycho  had  levied  upon  the  people  of  Japan  an 
immense  sum  of  money  for  the  equipment  of  a 
naval  armament,  the  destination  of  which  was  kept 
a  profound  secret.  Some  politicians  imagined  it 
was  designed  for  the  conquest  of  Thin-quo,  and  all 
the  other  settlements  which  the  Chinese  possessed 
in  the  Indian  ocean ;  others  conjectured  the  inten- 
tion was  to  attack  the  king  of  Corea,  who  had, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  acted  with  a  shame- 
ful partiality  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of  China, 
his  kinsman  and  ally.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  this,  Taycho  kept  the  armament  in  the  har- 
bours of  Japan  ready  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  China,  in  order  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
his  friend  Brut-an-tiffi,  in  case  he  had  run  any  risk 
of  beinff  oppressed  by  bis  enemies.  However,  the 
beast  ofmany  heads  having  growled  and  grumbled, 
during  the  best  part  of  the  summer,  at  the  inactivity 
of  this  expensive  armament,  it  was  now  thought 
proper  to  send  it  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
but  was  soon  driven  back  in  great  distress  by  con- 
trary winds  and  storms;  and  this  was  Sn  the 
monster  had  for  its  ten  millions  of  obans. 

While  Taycho  amused  the  Mobile  with  this 
winter  expedition,  Tak-strot  resolved  to  plan  the 
scheme  of  economy  which  he  had  projected.  He 
dismissed  from  the  Dairo's  service  about  a  dozen 
of  cooks  and  scullions,  shut  up  one  of  the  kitchens, 
after  having  sold  the  grates  nand-irons,  spits,  and 
saucepans,  deprived  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  household  of  their  break£E»t,  took  away 
their  usual  allowance  of  oil  and  candles,  retrenched 
their  tables,  reduced  their  proportion  a£  drink, 
and  persuaded  the  I>airo  to  put  himself  upon  a 
diet  of  soup-meagre  thickened  with  oatmeal. 
In  a  few  days  there  was  no  smoke  seen  to  ascend 
from  the  kitchens  of  the  palace,  nor  did  any  fuel, 
torch,  or  taper  blaze  in  tiie  chimneys,  courts,  and 
apartments  thereof^  which  now  became  the  habita- 
tion of  cold,  <iftricn^»^  and  hunger.  Gio-gio  him- 
self who  now  turned  peripatetic  philosopher  merely 
to  keep  himself  in  heat,  fell  into  a  wash-tub  as  he 
groped  his  way  in  the  dark  through  one  of  the 
lower  galleries.  Two  of  his  body  guard  had  their 
whiskers  gnawed  off  by  the  rats,  as  they  slept  in 
his  anti-chamber,  and  their  captain  presented  a 
petition,  declaring,  that  neither  he  nor  his  men 
could  undertake  the  defence  of  his  imperial 
nuges^'s  person  unless  their  former  allowance  of 
provision  should  be  restored.  They,  and  all  the 
mdividualsof  the  household,  were  not  only  punished 
In  their  bellies,  but  likewise  curtailed  in  their 
clothing,  and  abridged  in  their  stipends.  The 
palace  of  Meaco,  which  nsod  to  be  Uie  temple  of 
mirth,  Jollibr,  and  good  cheer,  was  now  so  dreary 
and  deserted,  that  a  certain  wag  fixed  up  a  ticket 
on  the  outwiird  gate  with  this  inscription :  "  This 
tenement  to  be  let,  the  proprietor  having  left  off 
housekeeping." 

Tak-strot,  however,  was  resolved  to  show,  that 


if  the  new  Dairo  retrenched  the  saperfloitiea  of  hit 
domestic  expense,  he  did  not  act  fivm  avarice  m 
poorness  of  spirit^  inasmuch  as  he  should  now  d»> 
play  his  liberality  in  patronizing  genius  and  the 
arts.  A  general  jubilee  was  now  pronused  to  ail 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talents  or  erudition.  The  emissaries  of  Tak-strot 
declared  that  Msecenas  was  bat  a  type  of  this 
yimiAn  mountaineer,  and  that  he  was  detenniotHl 
to  search  for  merit,  even  in  the  thickest  shades  of 
obscurity.  All  these  researches,  however,  proved 
so  unsuccessful,  that  not  above  four  or  ^re  men  of 
genius  could  be  found  in  the  whole  empire  of 
Japan,  and  these  were  gratified  with  pensiont  of 
about  one  hundred  obans  each.  One  was  a  seea- 
larised  Bonzafh>m  Ximo^  another  a  maloantent 
poet  of  Niphon,  a  third  a  reformed  comedian  of 
Xicoco,  a  fourth,  an  empyric,  who  had  outlived  bis 
practice,  and  a  fifth,  a  decayed  apothecary,  who 
was  bard,  quack,  author,  chemist,  jmiloaoi^er,  and 
simpler  by  profession.  The  whole  of  the  expense 
arismg  from  the  fiivour  and  protection  granted  by 
the  Ihuro  to  these  men  of  genius,  did  not  exceed 
seven  or  eight  hundred  obans  per  annum,  amount- 
ing to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds  steriini^ 
whereas  many  a  private  Quo  in  Japan  expended 
more  money  on  a  kennel  of  hoonds.  I  do  not 
mention  those  men  of  singular  merit  whom  Tak- 
strot  fixed  in  established  places  under  the  goveni- 
ment,  such  as  architects,  astronomers,  painters, 
physicians,  barbers,  &c.  because  their  salaries  were 
included  in  the  ordixiary  expense  of  the  crown ;  I  sb&ll 
only  observe,  that  a  oertam  person  who  conld  noc 
read  was  appointed  librarian  to  his  imperial  majesty. 

These  were  all  the  men  of  superlative  genius, 
that  Tak-strot  could  find  at  this  period  in  the  em- 
pire of  Japan. 

Whilst  tnis  great  patriot  was  thus  employed  in 
executing  his  schemes  of  economy  with  more  seal 
than  dis^«tion,  and  in  providing  his  poor  relatiooa 
with  lucrative  offices  under  the   government,  a 
negotiation  for  peace  was  brought  upon  the  ca^et 
by  the  mediation  of  certain  neutral  powers,  and 
Orator  Taycho  arrogated  to  himself  the  provisoe 
of  discussing  the  several  articles  of  the  treaty. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  showed  himself  snrprisingiy 
remiss  and  indifferent  In  whatever  related  to  the 
interest  of  Japan,  particularly  in  regulating  and 
fixing  the  boundaries  Of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
settl^ents  in  Fatsisso,  the  uncertainty  of  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  war ;  but  when  the  boaneai 
was  to  determine  the  claims  and  pretensions  cf 
his  ally  Brut-an-tiffi,  on  the  continent  of  Tartaiy, 
he  appeared  stiff  and  immovable  as  .nount  Athos. 
He  actually  broke  off  the  negotiation,  because  the 
emperor  of  China  would  not  engage  jo  drive  bj 
force  of  aims  the  troops  of  his  ally  the  princess  of 
Ostrog,  fh>m  a  village  or  two  belonging  to  the 
Tartarian  f^booter,  who»  by  the  by,  had  1^  then 
defencdess  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war,  on  purpose 
that  his  enemies  might,  by  taking  posaesaon  ol 
them,  quicken  the  resolntions  of  the  Daizo  to  send 
over  an  army  for  the  protection  of  Tease 

The  court  of  Pekin  perceiving  that  the  Japanesa 
were  rendered  intolerably  insolent  and  overbearing 
by  success,  and  that  an  equitable  peace  could  not 
be  obtainel  while  Orator  Tay»ho  managed  the  rdns 
of  government  at  Meaco,  anJ  hia  hiaid  Brot-as- 
tiffi  found  anything  to  plunder  in  Tartary,  resolved 
to  fortify  themselves  with  a  new  allianfie  They 
actually,  entered  into  doaer  connexions  with  fhe 
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king  of  Corea,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the 
Chinese  emperor,  had  some  old  scores  to  settle 
with  Japan,  and  because  he  desired  those  disputes 
might  be  amicably  compromised  in  the  general 
pacification,  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  Taycho, 
in  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  He  had  for  some 
time  dreaded  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  ministry, 
which  seemed  to  aim  at  nniTcrsal  empire,  and  he 
was,  moreoTer,  stimulated  by  this  outrage  to  con- 
clude a  defensive  alliance  with  the  emperor  of 
China,  a  measure  which  all  the  caution  of  the  two 
courts  could  not  wholly  conceal  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  politicians. 

Meanwhile  a  dreadful  cloud  big  with  rain  and 
disgrace,  seemed  to  gather  round  the  headof  Brut^ 
an-tiffi.  The  Mantchoux  Tartars,  sensible  of  the 
inconTcnience  of  their  distant  situation  from  the 
scene  of  action,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carrj  on  their  operations  vigorously  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ostrog,  resolved  to  secure 
winter  quarters  in  some  part  of  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories, from  whence  they  should  be  able  to  take  the 
field,  and  act  against  him  early  in  the  spring.  With 
this  view  they  besieged  and  took  a  frontier  fortress 
belonging  to  Brat-an-tiffi,  situated  upon  a  great  in- 
land lake,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  capital  of 
the  Mantchoux,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  send 
thither  by  water-carriage  all  sorts  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  for  the  use  of  their  army,  which 
took  up  their  winter  (quarters  accordingly  in  and 
about  this  new  ac<|uisition.  It  was  now  that  the 
ruin  of  Brut-an-tiffi  seemed  inevitable.  Onrtor 
Taycho  saw  with  horror  the  precipice,  to  the  brink 
of  which  his  dear  ally  was  driven.  Not  that  his 
fears  were  actuated  by  sympathy  or  friendship. 
Such  emotions  had  never  possessed  the  heart  of 
Taycha  No;  he  trembled  because  he  saw  his 
own  popularity  connected  with  the  fkte  of  the 
Tartar.  It  was  the  success  and  petty  triumphs  of  this 
adventurer  which  had  dazzled  Uie  eyes  of  tne  blatant 
beast,  so  as  to  disorder  its  judgment,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  ilkisions  of  the  orator:  but  now  that  fortune 
seemed  ready  to  turn  tail  to  Brat-an-tiffi,  and  leave 
him  a  prey  to  his  adversaries,  Taycho  knew  the  dis- 
positions of  the  monster  so  well  as  to  prognosticate 
that  its  applause  and  affection  would  be  immedi- 
atelv  turaed  into  grumbling  and  disgust;  and  that 
he  himself^  who  had  led  it  blindfold  into  this  un- 
fortunate connexion,  might  possibly  fidl  a  sacrifice 
to  its  resentment,  provided  he  could  not  immediately 
project  some  scheme  to  divert  its  attention,  and 
transfer  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders. 

For  this  purpose  he  emploved  his  invention,  and 
succeeded  to  his  wish.  Having  called  a  council  of 
the  Twenty-eight,  at  which  the  Dairo  assisted  in 
person,  he  proposed,  and  insisted  upon  it,  that  a 
strong  squadron  of  Fune  should  be  immediately 
ordered  to  scour  the  seas,  and  kidnap  all  the  vessels 
and  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  Corea,  who  had 
acted  during  the  whole  war  with  the  most  scan- 
dalous partiality  in  &vour  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
and  was  now  so  intimately  connected  with  that  po- 
tentate, by  means  of  a  secret  alliance,  that  he  ou^ht 
to  be  prosecuted  with  the  same  hostilities  which 
the  other  had  severely  felt  The  whole  council 
were  confounded  at  this  proposal :  the  Dairo  stood 
aghast— the  Cuboy  trembled— Yak-strot  stared 
lAe  a  skewered  pig.  After  some  pause,  the  presi- 
dent, Soo-san-sin-o,  ventured  to  observe,  that  the 
measure  seemed  to  be  a  little  abrapt  and  premature ; 
that  the  nation  was  already  engi^^ed  in  a  very  ex- 


pensive war,  which  had  absolutely  dnuned  it  of  its 
wealth,  and  even  loaded  it  with  enormous  debts ; 
therefore,  little  able  to  sustain  such  additional 
burdens  as  would,  in  all  probability,  be  occasioned 
by  a  rupture  with  a  prince  so  rich  and  powerful 
Grotto-mio  swore  the  land-holders  were  already  so 
impoverished  by  the  exactions  of  Taycho,  that  he 
himself  ere  long,  should  be  obliged  to  come  upon 
the  parish.  Fika-kaka  got  up  to  speak,  but  could 
only  cackle.  Sti-phi-rum-poo  was  for  proceeding  in 
form  by  citation.  Nin-com-poo-po  declared  he  had 
good  intelligence  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  be- 
longing to  Corea,  laden  with  treasure,  who  were 
then  on  their  return  firom  the  Indian  isles ;  and  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  be  way-laid 
and  brought  into  the  harbours  of  Japan ;  not  by 
way  of  declaring  war,  but  only  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  money's  going  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Chinese  emperor.  Fokh-si-rokhu  started  two  ob- 
jections to  this  expedient :  first,  the  uncertainty  of 
falling  in  with  the  Corean  fieet  at  sea,  alleging,  as 
an  instance,  the  disappointment  and  miscarriage  of 
the  squadron  which  the  Sey-seo-gun  had  sent  some 
years  ago  to  intercept  the  Chinese  Fune  on  the 
coast  of  Fatissio :  secondly,  the  loss  and  hardship  it 
would  be  to  many  subjects  of  Japan  who  dealt  in 
commerce,  and  had  great  sums  embarked  in  those 
very  Corean  bottoms.  Indeed,  Fokh-si-rokhu  him- 
self was  interested  in  .this  very  commerce.  The 
Fatzman  sat  silent  Yak-strot,  who  had  some  ro- 
mantic notions  of  honour  and  honesty,  represented 
that  the  nation  had  already  incurred  the  censure  of  all 
its  neighbours,  by  seizing  the  merchant  ships  of 
China,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war :  that 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  confirmed  by  repeated 
treaties,  prescribed  a  more  honourable  method  of 
proceeding  than  that  of  plundering  like  robbers  the 
ships  of  pacific  merchants,  who  trade  on  the  faith 
of  such  laws  and  such  treaties :  he  was  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  king  of  Corea  had  in  any 
shape  deviated  from  the  neutrality  which  he  pro- 
fessed, satisfaction  should  be  demanded  in  the  usual 
form ;  and  when  that  should  be  refused,  it  might  be 
found  necessary  to  proceed  to  compulnve  measures. 
The  Dairo  acquiesced  in  this  advice,  and  assured 
Taycho  that  an  ambassador  should  be  forthwith 
demtched  to  Corea,  with  instructions  to  demand 
an  immediate  and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  that 
prince's  conduct  and  designs  with  regard  to  the 
empire  of  Japan. 

This  regular  method  of  practice  would  by  no 
means  suit  the  purposes  of  Taycho,  who  rejected  it 
with  great  insolence  and  disdain.  He  bit  his  thumb 
at  the  president ;  forked  out  his  fingers  on  his  fore- 
head at  Gotto-mio ;  wagged  his  under-jaw  at  the 
Cuboy ;  snapped  his  fingers  at  Sti-phi-rum-poo } 
grinned  at  the  Sey-seo-gun ;  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  or  gallows  to  Fokh-si-rokhu ;  then  turning  to 
Yak-strot,  heclappedhis  thumbs  inhis  ears  andbc^gan 
to  bray  hke  an  ass :  finally,  pulling  out  the  bad^ 
of  his  office,  he  threw  it  at  the  Dairo,  who  in  vain 
entreated  him  to  be  pacified ;  and  wheeling  to  the 
rig^t-about,  stalked  away,  slapping  the  fiat  of  his 
himdnpon  a  certain  part  that  shall  be  nameless. 
He  was  fi>llowed  b^  his  kinsman  the  QuoLob-koh^ 
who  worshipped  him  with  the  most  humble  adora- 
tion. He  now  imitated  this  great  original  in  the 
signal  fhnn  behind  at  parting,  and  in  him  it  was 
attended  bv  a  rumbling  sound ;  but  whether  this 
was  the  effect  of  contempt  or  compunction,  I  could 
never  learn 
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Taycho  having  thus  carried  his  point,  which  was 
to  have  a  pretence  for  quitting  the  reins  of  go- 
Temment,  made  his  next  appeal  to  the  blatant 
beast  He  reminded  the  many-headed  monster  of 
the  uninterrupted  success  which  had  attended  his  ad- 
ministration ;  of  his  having  supported  the  glorious 
Brut-an-tiffi.  the  great  bulwark  of  the  religion  of 
Bupo,  who  had  kept  the  conmion  enemy  at  bay,  and 
filled  all  Asia  with  the  fame  of  his  victories.  He  told 
them,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  pretended  to  have 
subdued  Fatsissio  in  the  heart  of  Tartary ;  that  he 
despised  honours,  and  had  still  a  greater  contempt 
for  riches ;  and  that  all  his  endeavours  had  been 
solely  exerted  for  the  good  of  his  country,  which 
was  now  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 
He  then  gave  the  beast  to  understand  that  he  had 
formed  a  scheme  against  the  king  of  Cores,  which 
would  not  only  have  disabled  that  monarch  from 
executing  his  hostile  intentions  with  respect  to 
Japan,  but  also  have  indemnified  this  nation  for  the 
whole  expense  of  the  war ;  but  that  his  proposal 
having  been  rejected  by  the  council  of  Twenty- 
eight,  who  were  infiuenced  by  Yak-strot,  aXimian 
mountaineer,  without  spirit  or  understanding,  he 
had  resigned  his  office  with  intention  to  retire  to 
some  soutnde,  where  he  should  in  silence  deplore 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Buponian  religion,  which  must  fall  of  course  with 
its  great  protector  Brut-an-tiffi,  whom  he  foresaw 
the  new  ministry  would  immediately  abandon. 

This  address  threw  Legion  into  such  a  quandary, 
that  it  rolled  itself  in  the  dirt,  and  yelled  hideously. 
Meanwhile  the  orator  retreating  to  a  cell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meaco,  hired  the  common  crier 
to  go  round  the  streets,  and  proclaim  Uiat  Taycho, 
being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  afford  anything 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  would,  by  public 
sale,  disixMe  of  his  ambling  mule  and  furniture,  to- 
gether with  an  ermined  robe  of  his  wife,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  kitchen  utensils.  At  this  tmie 
he  was  well  known  to  be  worth  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  gold  obans ;  nevertheless,  the  Mobile  dis- 
charging this  circumstance  entirely  from  their  re- 
fiection,  attended  to  nothing  but  the  object  which 
the  orator  was  pleased  to  present  They  tiiought  it 
was  a  piteous  case,  and  a  great  scandsl  upon  the 
government,  that  such  a  patriot,  who  had  saved  the 
nation  from  ruin  and  disgrace,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  sellmg  his  mule  and  his  house- 
hold furniture.  Accordingly  they  raised  a  clamour 
that  soon  rung  in  the  ears  of  iGrio-gio  and  his  favourite. 

It  was  supposed  that  Mura-clami  suggested  on 
this  occasion  to  his  countryman  Tak-strot,  tiie  hint 
of  offering  a  pension  to  Taycho,  by  way  of  remu- 
neration for  his  past  services.  *'  If  he  refuses  it,** 
said  he,  "  the  OTOr  will  at  least  reflect  some  credit 
upon  the  Dairo  and  the  administration ;  but,  should 
he  accept  of  it,  which  is  much  more  likely,  it  will 
either  stop  his  mouth  entirely,  or  expose  him  to  the 
censure  of  the  people,  who  now  adore  him  as  a 
mirror  of  disinterested  integrity."  The  advice  was 
instantly  complied  with :  the  Dairo  signed  a  patent 
for  a  very  ample  pension  to  Taycho  and  his  heirs, 
which  patent  i  ak-strot  delivered  to  him  next  day 
at  his  cell  in  the  country.  This  miracle  of  patriotism 
received  the  bounty  as  a  turnpike-man  receives  the 
toll,  and  then  slapped  his  door  fhll  in  the  face  of  the 
&vonrite;  yet  nothing  of  what  Mura-clami  had 
prognosticated  came  to  pass.  The  many-tailed 
monster,  far  fkt>m  calling  in  (question  the  orator's 
diflinterestedoess,  considered  his  acceptance  of  the 


pension  as  a  proof  of  his  moderatioii,  in  receiving 
such  a  trifling  reward  for  the  great  aerrieis  he 
had  done  his  conntry,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Dairo,  instead  of  exciting  the  least  emotion  of  grtfi- 
tude  in  Taycho*s  own  breast,  acted  only  as  a  goldai 
key  to  unlock  all  the  sluices  of  his  vimlenoeand  abas& 

These,  however,  he  kept  within  bounds  until  be 
should  see  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Bmt-an-tiffi, 
who  now  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  crimi- 
nal at  the  foot  of  Uie  ladder.  In  this  dileninu,  he 
obtained  a  very  unexpected  reprieye.  Before  the 
army  of  the  Mantchoux  could  take  the  least  id- 
vantage  of  the  settlement  they  had  made  od  his 
frontiers,  their  empress  died,  and  was  socoeedcd 
by  a  weak  prince,  who  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne  than  he  struck  up  a  peace  with  the  Tartar 
freebooter,  and  even  ordered  his  troops  to  join 
him  against  the  Ostrog,  to  whom  they  hiad  hither- 
to acted  as  auxiliaries.  Such  an  accession  of 
strength  would  have  cast  the  balance  greatly  in  his 
fkvour,  had  not  providence  once  more  interpoeed, 
and  brought  matters  again  to  an  eqnilibrionL 

Taycho  no  sooner  perceived  his  ally  thus  onex- 
pectedly*  delivered  from  the  dangers  that  sor- 
roonded  him,  than  he  began  to  repent  of  his  own 
resignation ;  and  resolved  once  more  to  force  his  vmy 
to  the  helm,  by  the  same  means  he  had  so  saccessfidly 
used  before.  He  was,  indeed,  of  such  a  tnrbuknt 
disposition  as  could  not  relish  the  repose  of  pri- 
vate life,  and  his  spirit  so  oorrosive,  that  it  would 
have  preyed  upon  himself^  if  he  could  not  have 
found  external  food  for  it  to  devour.  He  therefore 
began  to  prepare  his  engines,  and  provide  proper 
emissaries  to  bespatter,  and  raise  a  hne-and-ery 
against  Yak-strot  at  a  convenient  season ;  not 
doubting  but  an  occasion  would  soon  present  it- 
self^ considering  the  temper,  inexperience,  and 
prejudices  of  this  Ximian  politician,  together  with 
the  pacific  pystem  he  had  adopted  so  oontraiy  to 
the  present  spirit  of  the  blatant  beast 

In  these  preparations  he  was  much  comforted 
and  assisted  by  his  kinsman  and  pnpii  Lob-kolv 
who  entered  into  his  measures  with  surprising 
zeal ;  and  had  the  good  luck  to  light  on  siidi  ia- 
struments  as  were  admirably  suited  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Yak-strot  was  extremely  pleased  at  the 
secession  of  Taycho,  who  had  been  a  very  trouble- 
some colleague  to  him  in  the  administration,  and 
run  counter  to  all  the  schemes  he  had  prqjccted 
for  the  good  of  the  empire.  He  now  found  himsdf 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inventions,  and  beiBg 
naturally  an  enthusiast,  believed  himself  bom  to  be 
the  saviour  of  Japan.  Some  efforts,  however,  be 
made  to  acquire  popularity,  proved  fruitless.  Per- 
ceiving the  people  were,  by  the  orator*s  instiga- 
tions, exasperated  against  the  king  of  Cores,  he 
sent  a  peremptory  message  to  that  prince  demand- 
ing a  categorical  answer ;  and  this  being  denied, 
declared  war  against  him,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  aU  civilized  nations ;  but  even  this  measore 
fiuled  of  obtuning  that  approbation  for  which  it 
was  taken.  The  monster,  tutored  by  Taycho  and 
his  ministers,  exclaimed,  that  the  golden  i^ports- 
nity  was  lost,  inasmuch  as,  during  the  obeerrance 
of  those  useless  forms,  the  treasures  of  Com  were 
safely  brought  home  to  that  kingdom ;  treasures 
which,  had  they  been  interrupted  by  the  Fune  ot 
Japan,  would  have  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  nadoo. 
and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Meaco  to  pave  their 
streets  with  silver.  By  the  by,  this  treasure  ex- 
isted nowhere  but  in  the  fiction  of  Taycho  mod  the 
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Imagination  of  the  blatant  beast,  which  never  at- 
tempted to  use  the  evidence  of  sense  or  reason  to 
examine  any  assertion,  how  absurd  and  improbable 
soever  it  might  be,  which  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  the  orator. 

Yak-strot,  having  now  taken  upon  himself  the 
task  of  steering  the  political  bark,  resolved  to  show 
the  Japanese,  Chat  although  he  recommended 
peace,  he  was  as  well  qualified  as  his  predecessor 
for  conducting  the  war  He  therefore,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Fatzman,  projected  three  naval 
enterprises;  the  first  against  Thin-quo,  the  con- 
quest of  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  Taycho ;  the  second  was  destined  for  the  re- 
duction of  Fan-yah,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
settlements  belonging  to  the  king  of  Corea,  in  the 
Indian  ocean ;  and  the  third  armament  was  sent  to 

?1  under  and  destroy  a  flourishing  colony  called 
Ji-nam,  which  the  same  prince  had  established 
almost  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  Terra  Austra- 
lis  Incognita.  Now  the  only  merit  which  either 
Yak-strot,  or  any  other  minister  could  justly  claim 
from  the  success  of  such  expeditions,  is  that  of 
adopting  the  most  feasible  of  those  schemes  which 
are  presented  by  different  projectors,  and  of  ap- 
pointing such  commanders  as  are  capable  of  con- 
ducting them  with  vigour  and  sagacity. 

The  next  step  which  the  favourite  took  was  to 
provide  a  help-mate  for  the  ydung  Dairo  ;  and  a 
certain  Tartar  princess  of  the  reugion  of  Bupo, 
being  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose,  was  formally 
demanded,  brought  over  to  Niphon,  espoused  by 
Gio-gio,  and  installed  empress  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  But,  lest  the  choice  of  a  Tartarian 
princess  should  subject  the  Dairo  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  inheriting  his  predecessor's  predilection 
for  the  land  of  Yesso,  which  had  given  such  sen- 
sible umbrage  to  all  the  sensible  Japanese  who 
made  use  of  their  own  reason ;  he  determined  to 
detach  his  master  gradually  from  Uiose  continental 
connexions,  which  had  been  the  source  of  such 
enonnous  expense,  and  such  continual  vexation  to 
the  empire  of  Japan.  In  these  sentiments,  he 
withheld  the  annual  tribute  which  had  been  lately 
paid  to  Brut-an-tiffi ;  by  which  means  he  saved  a 
very  considerable  sum  to  the  nation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rescued  it  from  the  infamy  of  such  a 
disgraceful  imposition.  He  expected  the  thanks  of 
the  public  for  this  exertion  of  his  influence  in 
favour  of  his  countrv ;  but  he  reckoned  without 
his  host  What  he  flattered  himself  would  yield 
him  an  abundant  harvest  of  honour  and  applause, 
produced  nothing  but  odium  and  reproach,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Thp^e  measures,  |>ursued  with  an  eye  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  which  seemed  to  argue  a 
considerable  share  of  spirit  and  capacity,  were 
strangely  chequered  with  others  of  a  more  domes- 
tic nature,  which  savoured  strongly  of  childish 
Tanity,  rash  ambition,  littieness  of  mmd,  and  lack 
of  understanding.  He  purchased  a  vast  wardrobe 
of  tawdry  clothes,  and  fluttered  in  all  the  finery  of 
Japan :  he  prevailed  upon  his  master  to  vest  him 
-with  the  badges  and  trappings  of  all  the  honorary 
institutions  of  the  empire,  although  this  multipk- 
cation  of  orders  in  the  person  of  one  man  was  alto- 
gether without  precedent  or  prescription.  This 
was  only  setting  himself  up  as  the  more  conspicu- 
ous mark  for  envy  and  detraction. 

Not  contented  with  engrossing  the  personal 
fiivour  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and,  in 


effect,  directing  the  whole  machine  of  government, 
he  thought  his  fortune  still  imperfect,  while  the 
treasure  of  the  empire  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Cuboy,  enabling  that  minister  to  maintain  a 
very  extensive  influence,  which  might  one  day  in- 
terrere  with  his  own.  He  therefore  employed  all 
his  invention,  together  with  that  of  his  friends,  to 
find  out  some  specious  pretext  for  removing  the 
old  Cuboy  from  his  ofSce  ;  and  in  a  litde  time  ac- 
cident afforded  what  all  their  intrigues  had  not 
been  able  to  procure. 

Ever  since  the  demise  of  Got-hama-baba,  poor 
Fika-kaka  had  been  subject  to  a  new  set  of 
vagaries.  The  death  of  his  old  master  gave  him  a 
rude  shock :  then  the  new  Dairo  encroached  upon 
his  province,  by  preferring  a  Bonza  without  his 
consent  or  knowledge :  finally,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  express  order  of  Gio-gio  from  touching  a 
certain  sum  out  of  the  treasury,  which  he  hadl^n 
accustomed  to  throw  otit  of  his  windows  at  stated 
periods,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  interest  among  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  All  these  mortifications  had 
an  effect  upon  the  weak  brain  of  the  Cuboy.  He 
began  to  loath  his  usual  food,  and  sometimes  even 
declined  showing  himself  to  the  Bonzas  at  his 
levee ;  symptoms  that  alarmed  all  his  friends  and 
dependants.  Instead  of  frequenting  the  assemblies 
of  the  great,  he  now  attended  assiduously  at  all 
groanings  and  christenings,  grew  extremely  fond 
of  candle,  and  held  conferences  with  practitioners, 
both  male  and  female,  in  the  art  of  midwifery. 
When  business  or  ceremony  obliged  him  to  visit 
any  of  the  Qnos  or  Quanbukus  of  Meaco,  he,  by 
a  surprising  instinct,  ran  directly  to  the  nursery, 
where,  if  there  happened  to  be  a  child  in  the  cra- 
dle, he  took  it  up,  and  if  it  was  foul,  wiped  it  with 
great  care  and  seeming  satisfkction.  He,  more- 
over, learned  of  the  good  women  to  sing  lullabies, 
and  practised  them  with  unconunon  success :  but 
the  most  extravagant  of  all  his  whims  was  what  he 
exhibited  one  day  in  his  own  court-yard.  Ob- 
serving a  nest  with  some  eggs,  which  the  goose 
had  quitted,  he  forthwith  dropped  his  trowsers, 
and  squatting  down  in  the  attitude  of  incubation, 
iK-gan  to  stretch  out  his  neck,  to  hiss  and  to  cackle, 
as  if  he  had  been  really  metamorphosed  into  the 
animal  whose  place  he  now  supplied. 

It  was  on  the  back  of  this  adventure  that  one  of 
the  Bonzas,  as  prpng  and  as  great  a  gossip  as  the 
barber  of  Midas,  in  paying  his  morning  worship  to 
the  Cuboy's  posteriors,  spied  something,  or  rather 
nothing,  and  was  exceedingly  affrighted.  He  com- 
municated his  discovery  and  apprehension  to  divers 
others  of  the  cloth ;  and  they  were  all  of  opinion 
that  some  effectual  inquisition  should  be  held  on 
this  phenomenon,  lest  the  clergy  of  Japan  should 
heresiter  be  scandalized,  as  having  knowingly 
kissed  the  breech  of  an  old  woman,  perhaps  a  mon- 
ster or  mancian.  Information  was  accordingly 
made  to  the  Dairo,  who  gave  orders  for  immediate 
inspection ;  and  Fika-kaka  was  formally  examined 
by  a  jury  of  matrons.  Whether  these  were  actuated 
by  undue  influence,  I  shall  not  at  present  explain ; 
certain  it  is,  they  found  their  vei>iict,  the  Cuboy 
noH  mas ;  and  among  other  evidences  produced  to 
attest  his  metamorphosis,  a  certain  Ximian,  who 
pretended  to  have  the  second  sight,  made  oath  that 
he  had  one  evening  seen  the  said  Fika-kaka  in  a 
female  dress,  riding  through  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick. The  unhappy  Cuboy  being  thus  convicted, 
was  divested  of  his  office,  and  confined  to  his  palace 
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in  the  conntiy;  while  Gio-gio,  by  the  advice  of 
his  fitTonrite,  published  a  proclamation,  declaring 
it  was  not  for  tiie  honour  of  Japan  that  her  treasury 
should  be  managed  either  by  a  witch  or  an  old 
woman. 

Fika-kaka  being  thus  remoTcd,  Tak-strot  was 
appointed  treasurer  and  Cuboy  in  his  place,  and 
now  ruled  the  roast  with  uncontrolled  authority. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  his  greatness,  howeyer, 
he  made  a  faUse  step,  which  was  one  cause  of  his 
tottering  during  the  whole  sequel  of  his  administra- 
tion. In  order  to  refute  the  calumnies  and  defeat  the 
intrigues  of  Taycho  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
he  chose  as  ad  associate  in  the  ministry  Fokh-si- 
rokhu,  who  was  at  that  instant  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  whole  empire  of  Japan ;  and  at  the  msti- 
gation  of  this  colleague,  deprived  of  bread  a  great 
number  of  poor  families,  who  subsisted  on  petty 
places  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
former  Cuboy.  Hiose  were  so  manj  mouths  open 
to  augment  the  clunour  against  his  own  person 
and  administration. 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  while  he  thus  set  one 
part  of  the  nation  at  defiance,  he  would  endeayour 
to  cultivate  the  other ;  and,  in  particular,  strive  to 
conciliate  the  ^ood  will  of  the  nobUity,  who  did  not 
see  his  exaltation  without  umbrage.  But  instead 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  them  by  a  liberal  turn 
of  demeanour;  by  treating  them  with  fhmkness 
and  a&bUity ;  granting  them  fiivours  with  a  good 
grace;  making  entertainments  for  them  at  his 
palace ;  and  mixing  in  their  social  parties  of  plea- 
sure; Yak-strot  always  appeared  on  the  reserve, 
and  under  all  his  finery,  continually  wore  a  doublet 
of  buckram,  which  gave  an  air  of  stiffness  and 
constraint  to  his  whole  behaviour.  He  studied 
postures,  and,  in  giving  audience,  generally  stood 
m  the  attitude  of  the  idol  Fo ;  so  that  he  sometimes 
was  mistaken  for  an  image  of  stone.  He  formed  a 
scale  of  gesticulation  in  a  great  variety  of  divisions, 
comprehending  the  slightest  inclination  of  the 
head,  the  front-nod,  the  side-nod,  the  bow,  the  hal^ 
the  semi-demi-bow,  with  the  shuffle,  the  slide,  the 
circular,  semi-circular,  and  quadrant  sweep  of  the 
right  foot  With  equal  care  and  precision  did  he 
model  the  economy  of  his  looks  into  Uie  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  the  full-stare,  the  side-glance, 
the  pensive  look,  the  pouting  look,  the  gay  look, 
the  vacant  look,  and  the  stolid  look.  To  these 
different  expressions  of  the  eye  he  suited  the  cor- 
responding features  of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  such 
as  the  wrinkled  nose,  the  retorted  nose,  the  sneer, 
the  grin,  the  simper,  and  the  smile.  All  these 
postures  and  gesticulations  he  practised,  and  dis- 
tributed occasionally,  according  to  the  difference 
of  rank  and  importance  of  the  various  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  communication. 

But  these  affected  airs  being  assumed  in  despite 
of  nature,  he  appeared  as  awkward  as  a  native  of 
Angola,  when  he  is  first  hampered  with  clothes, 
or  a  Highlander,  obliged  by  act  of  parliament  to 
wear  breeches.  Indeed,  the  distance  observed  by 
Tak-strot  in  his  behaviour  to  the  nobles  of  Niphon, 
was  imputed  to  his  being  conscious  of  a  sulphureous 
smell  which  came  from  his  own  body ;  so  that 
greater  familiarity  on  his  side  might  have  bred 
contempt  He  took  delight  in  no  other  conversa- 
tion but  that  of  two  or  tree  obscure  Ximians,  his 
eom{)anions  and  counsellors,  with  whom  he  spent 
all  his  leisure  time,  in  conferences  upon  politics, 
patriotism,  philosophy,   and  the  BeUes  Lettres. 


lliose  were  the  oracles  he  consoited  fai  all  the 
emergencies  of  state ;  and  with  these  he  spent  many 
an  attic  evening. 

The  gods  not  yet  tired  of  sporting  with  the 
farce  of  human  government  were  still  resolved  to 
show  by  what  inconsiderable  springs  a  mighty 
empire  may  be  moved.  The  new  Cuboj  w 
vastly  well  disposed  to  make  his  Ximian  &vonritei 
great  men.  It  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  pUces 
and  pensions  upon  them ;  but  it  was  not  is  his 
power  to  give  them  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pubUc  The  administration  of  Yak-ctrot  could  not 
mil  of  being  propitious  to  his  own  fiunily  and  prar 
relations,  who  were  ver^  numerous.  Their  oiked 
backs  and  hungry  beUies  were  now  clothed  vith 
the  richest  8tn&,  and  fed  with  the  fat  thiags  of 
Japan.  Every  department,  civil  and  military,  vas 
filled  with  Ximians.  Those  islanders  came  over  in 
shoals  to  Niphon,  and  swarmed  in  the  streeti  of 
Meaco,  where  they  were  easily  distinguished  by 
their  lank  sides,  ^ont  looks,  lanthom  jaws,  sod 
long  sharp  teeth.  There  was  a&tality  that  attended 
the  whole  conduct  of  this  unfortunate  Cnboy.  His 
very  partiality  to  his  own  countrymen  brought 
upon  him  at  last  the  curses  of  the  whole  elan 

Mr.  Orator  Tay<^o  and  his  kinsman  Lob-kob 
were  not  idle  in  the  mean  time.  They  provided 
their  emissaries,  and  primed  all  their  engines 
Their  understrappers  fiUed  every  conier  ol  Meaoo 
with  rumours,  j«donsies,  and  snspicioDa.  Yak-strat 
was  represented  as  a  statesman  without  diseeni- 
ment,  a  minister  without  knowledge,  and  a  man 
without  humanity.  He  was  taxed  with  insuppoit- 
able  pride,  indiscretion,  pusillanimity,  rapacity, 
partiality,  and  breach  of  faith.  It  was  affirmed 
that  he  had  dishonoured  the  nation,  and  endangend 
the  very  existence  of  the  Buponian  religion,  is 
withdrawing  the  annual  subsidy  from  the  gresi 
Brut-an-tilfi :  that  he  wanted  to  starve  the  war, 
and  betray  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  empire 
b^  a  shameful  peace :  that  he  had  avowedly  shand 
his  administration  with  the  greatest  knave  in  Japan : 
that  he  treated  the  nobles  of  Niphon  with  insolenee 
and  contempt:  tiiat  he  had  suborned  evidoiee 
against  the  ancient  Cuboy  Fika-kaka,  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  and  an  immense  fortune  in  sop- 
porting  the  temple  of  Fakku-basi:  that  he  had 
cruelly  turned  adrift  a  great  number  of  helplea 
families,  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  worthless  de- 
pendants with  their  spoils:  that  he  had  enriched 
his  relations  and  countrymen  with  the  plunder 
of  Niphon :  that  his  intention  was  to  bring  over 
the  whole  nation  of  Ximians,  a  savage  imoe,  who 
had  been  ever  perfidious,  greedy,  and  hostile, 
towards  the  natives  oi  the  otiber  Japanese  isfamd& 
Nay,  they  were  described  as  monsters  in  nature, 
with  cloven  feet,  long  tails,  saucer  eyes,  iron  &ngs 
and  claws,  who  would  first  devour  the  sohctasre 
of  the  Niphonites,  and  then  feed  upon  their  blood. 

Taycho  had  Legion's  understanding  so  mnch 
in  his  power,  that  he  actually  made  it  believe 
Yak-strot  had  fonned  a  treasonable  adieme  in 
&vour  of  a  foreign  adventurer  who  pretended  to  the 
throne  of  Japan,  and  that  the  reigning  Dairo 
was  an  accomplice  in  this  project  for  his  own  de- 
position. Indeed,  they  did  not  scruide  to  say  that 
Gio-gio  was  no  more  than  a  ^p^t*  moved  by  hii 
own  grandmother  and  this  vile  Ximian,  betweea 
whom,  they  hinted,  there  was  a  secret  cone- 
spondenoe^  which  rejected  very  little 
the  fiunily  of  the  Dairo, 
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Mr.  Orator  Taycho  and  his  associate  Lob-kob  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  disgrace  the  favourite,  and 
drive  him  from  the  helm.  They  struck  up  an 
alliance  with  the  old  Cuboy  Fika-kaka;  and  fetch- 
ing him  from  his  retirement,  produced  him  to  the 
beast  as  a  martyr  of  loyalty  and  virtue.  They  had 
often  before  this  period  exposed  him  to  the  derision 
of  the  populace ;  but  now  they  set  him  up  as  the 
object  of  veneration  and  esteem ;  and  every  thing 
succeeded  to  their  wish.  Legion  hoisted  Fika-kaka  on 
his  back,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Meaco, 
braying  hoarse  encomiums  on  the  great  talents  and 
great  virtues  of  the  ancient  Cuboj.  His  cause  was 
now  espoused  by  his  old  friend  Sti-phi-rum-poo  and 
Nin-kom-poo-po,  who  had  been  turned  adrift 
along  with  him,  and  by  several  other  Quos  who 
had  nestled  themselves  in  warm  places,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  protection :  but  it  was  remarkable, 
that  not  one  of  all  the  Bonzas  who  owed  their  pre- 
ferment to  his  &vour,  had  gratitude  enough  to 
follow  his  fortune,  or  pay  the  least  respect  to 
him  in  the  day  of  his  disgrs'^^e.  Advantage  was 
also  taken  of  the  disgust  occasioned  by  Yak- 
Btrot*s  reserve  among  the  nobles  of  Japan.  Even 
the  Fatzman  was  estranged  fh>m  the  councils  of 
his  kinsman  Gio-gio,  and  lent  his  name  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  malcontents,  who  now  formed  them- 
selves into  a  very  formidable  cabal,  comprehending 
a  great  number  of  the  first  Quos  in  the  empire. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  this  confederacy, 
which  was  a  strange  coalition  of  jarring  interests, 
the  new  Cuboy  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  ad- 
ministration, by  admitting  into  a  share  of  it  Gotto- 
mio,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  and  divers  other  noblemen,  whose 
alliance  contributed  very  little  to  his  interest  or 
advantage.  Gotto-mio  was  universally  envied  for 
his  weanh,  and  detested  for  his  avarice ;  the  rest 
were  either  of  the  She-it-kum-sheit-el  fkcdon,  which 
had  been  long  in  disgrace  with  the  Mobile,  or  men 
of  desperate  fortunes  and  loose  morals,  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  Ximian  favourite  solely  on  account 
of  the  posts  and  pensions  he  had  to  bestow. 

Xhirmg  these  domestic  commotions,  the  arms  of 
Japan  continued  to  prosper  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Thin-quo  was  reduc^  almost  without  opposition ; 
and  news  arrived  that  the  conquest  of  Fan-yah 
was  already  more  than  half  achieved.  At  the  same 
time,  some  considerable  advantages  were  gained 
over  the  enemy  on  the  continent  of  Tartary,  by  the 
Japanese  forces  under  the  command  of  Bron-zi-tic 
It  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  these  events 
would  have  in  some  measure  reconciled  the  Ki- 
phonites  to  the  new  ministry ;  but  they  produced 
rather  a  contrary  effect  The  blatant  beast  was 
resolved  to  rejoice  at  no  victories  but  those  that 
were  obtained  under  the  auspices  of  its  beloved 
Taycho ;  and  now  took  it  highly  amiss  that  Yak- 
strot  should  presume  to  take  an^  step  which  might 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  empire.  Nothing  could 
have  pleased  the  monster  at  this  juncture  so  much 
as  the  miscarriage  of  both  expeditions,  and  a  cer- 
tain information  that  all  the  troops  and  ships 
employed  in  them  had  miserably  perished.  The 
king  of  Corea,  however,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  Japanese  before  Fan-yah,  that  he 
began  to  tremble  for  all  his  distant  colonies,  and 
earnestly  craved  the  advice  of  the  cabinet  of  Fekin 
touching  some  scheme  to  make  a  diverson  in  their 
favour. 

The  councils  of  Fekin  have  been  ever  fruitful  of 


intrigues  to  embroil  the  rest  of  Aria.  They  sug- 
gested a  plan  to  the  kingof  Corea,  which  he  forth- 
with put  in  execution,  xhe  land  of  Fumma,  which 
borders  on  the  Corean  territories,  was  governed  by 
a  prince  nearly  allied  to  the  king  of  Corea,  although 
his  subjects  had  very  intimate  connexions  in  the 
way  of  commerce  wiUi  the  empire  of  Japan,  which 
indeed  had  entered  into  an  offenrive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  this  country.  The  emperor  of  China 
and  the  king  of  Corea  having  sounded  the  sovereign 
of  Fumma,  and  found  him  well  disposed  to  enter 
into  their  measures,  communicated  their  scheme,  in 
which  he  immediately  concurred.  They  called 
upon  him  in  public,  as  their  friend  and  ally,  to  join 
them  against  the  Japanese,  as  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  religion  of  Fo,  and  as  an  insolent  people, 
who  affected  a  despotism  at  sea,  to  the  detriment 
and  destruction  of  all  their  neighbours ;  plainly 
declaring,  that  he  must  either  immediately  break 
with  the  Dairo,  or  expect  an  invarion  on  the  side 
of  Corea.  The  prince  of  Fumma  affected  to  com- 
plain loudly  of  this  iniquitous  proposal ;  he  made 
a  merit  of  rejecting  the  alternative ;  and  imme- 
diately demanded  of  the  court  of  Meaco  the 
succours  stipulated  in  the  treatjr  of  alliance,  in 
order  to  defend  his  dominions.  Li  all  appearance, 
indeed,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  the  mo- 
narchs  of  China  and  Corea  declared  war  agunst 
him  without  further  hesitation ;  and,  uniting  their 
forces  on  that  side,  ordered  them  to  enter  the  land 
of  Fumma,  after  having  given  satisfactory  assu- 
rances in  private  that  tiie  prince  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Uieir  hostilities. 

Yak-strot  was  not  much  embarrassed  on  this 
occasion.  Without  suspecting  the  least  collusion 
among  the  parties,  he  resolved  to  take  the  prince  of 
Fumma  under  his  protection,  thereunto  moved  by 
divers  considerations.  First  and  foremost,  he  piqued 
himself  upon  his  good  fiedth ;  secondly,  he  knew 
that  the  trade  with  Fumma  was  of  great  conse- 
quence to  Japan,  and  therefore  concluded  that  his 
supporting  the  sovereign  of  it  would  be  a  popular 
measure ;  thirdly,  he  hoped  that  the  multiplication 
of  expense  incurred  by  this  new  war  would  make 
the  blatant  beast  wince  under  its  burden,  and  of 
consequence  reconcile  it  to  the  thoughts  of  a  general 
pacification,  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart 
Meanwhile  he  hastened  the  necessary  succours  to 
the  land  of  Fumma,  and  sent  thither  an  old  general, 
c»alled  Le-yaw-ter,  in  order  to  concert  with  the 
prince  and  his  ministers  the  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

Tliis  officer  was  counted  one  of  the  shrewdest 
politicians  in  Japan;  and,  having  rerided  many 
years  as  ambassador  in  Fumma,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  genius  of  that  people.  He  immediately 
discovered  the  scene  which  had  been  acted  behind 
the  curtain.  He  found  that  the  prince  of  Fumma, 
far  from  having  made  any  preparations  for  his  own 
defence,  had  actually  withdrawn  his  garrisons  from 
the  frontier  places,  which  were  by  this  time  peace- 
ably occupied  by  the  invading  army  of  Chinese 
and  Coreans;  that  the  few  troops  he  had  were 
without  clothes,  arms,  and  disciphne ;  and  that  he 
had  amused  the  court  of  Meaco  with  false  musters, 
and  a  specious  account  of  levies  and  preparations 
which  had  been  made.  In  a  word,  though  he  could 
not  learn  the  particulars,  he  comprehended  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  secret  negotiations.  He  up- 
braided the  minister  of  Fumma  with  perfidy ; 
refused  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Japanese 
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anxiliaiieB  when  they  arriyed ;  and,  retornin^  to 
Meaco,  conunnmcated  his  discoveries  and  suspicions 
to  the  new  CuboT.  Bat  he  did  not  meet  with  that 
reception  which  he  thought  he  deserved  for  intelli- 
gence of  snch  importance.  Yak-strot  affected  to 
doubt ;  perhaps  he  was  not  really  convinced ;  or,  if 
he  was,  thought  proper  to  temporise ;  and  he  was 
in  the  right  for  so  doing.  A  rupture  with  Fumma 
at  this  juncture  would  have  forced  the  prince  to 
declare  openly  for  the  enemies  of  Japan ;  in  which 
case,  the  inhabitants  of  Niphon  would  havn  lost 
the  benefit  of  a  very  advantageous  trade.  They 
had  already  been  great  sufferers  in  commerce 
by  the  breach  with  the  king  of  Gorea,  whose 
subjects  had  been  used  to  take  off  great  quantities 
of  the  Japanese  manufactures,  for  which  they  paid 
in  gold  and  silver ;  and  they  could  lU  bear  such  an 
additional  loss  as  an  interruption  of  the  trade  with 
Fumma  would  have  occasioned.  The  Cuboy,  there- 
fore, continued  to  treat  the  prince  of  that  country 
as  a  staunch  ally,  who  had  sacrificed  every  other 
consideration  to  his  good  faith ;  and,  far  from  re- 
stricting himself  to  the  number  of  troops  and  Fune 
stipulated  in  the  treaty,  sent  over  a  much  more 
numerous  body  d  forces  and  ships  of  war ;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  he  would  support  the 
people  of  Fumma  with  the  whole  power  of  Japan. 

Such  a  considerable  diversion  of  the  Japanese 
strength  could  not  fail  to  answer  in  some  measure 
the  expectation  of  the  two  sovereigns  of  China  and 
Corea ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  success  of  the 
expeditions  which  were  actually  employed  against 
their  colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  not  in 
his  power,  however,  to  protect  Fumma,  had  the 
invaders  been  in  earnest ;  but  the  combined  army 
of  the  Chinese  and  Coreans  had  orders  to  protract 
the  war ;  and,  instead  of  penetrating  to  the  capital, 
at  a  time  when  the  Fmnmians,  though  joined  with 
the  auxiliaries  of  Japan,  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  look  them  in  the  fiice,  they  made  a  full  stop  m 
the  middle  of  their  march,  and  quieUy  retired  mto 
summer  quarters. 

The  additional  incumbrance  of  a  new  continental 
war  redoubled  the  Cuboy's  desire  of  peace;  and 
his  inclination  being  known  to  the  enemy,  who  were 
also  sick  of  the  war,  they  had  recourse  to  the  good 
ofices  of  a  certain  neutral  power,  called  Sab-oi, 
sovereign  of  the  mountains  of  Cambodia.  This 
prince  accordingly  offered  his  mediation  at  the 
court  of  Meaco,  and  it  was  immediately  accepted. 
The  negotiation  for  peace  which  had  been  broke 
off  in  the  ministry  of  Ta^cho  was  now  resumed ; 
an  ambassador  plenipotentiary  arrived  from  Fekin ; 
and  €rotto-mio  was  sent  thither  in  the  same  capacity, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  articles,  and  sign  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace. 

While  this  new  treaty  was  on  the  carpet,  the 
armament  equipped  against  Fan-yah  under  the 
command  of  the  Quo  Kep-marl,  and  the  brave 
admiral  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  sea  of 
Kamtschatka  reduced  that  important  place,  where 
they  became  masters  of  a  strong  squai&on  of  Fune 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Corea,  together  with  a 
very  considerable  treasure,  sufficient  to  indemnify 
Japan  for  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  This, 
though  the  most  grievous,  was  not  tiie  only  disaster 
which  the  war  brought  upon  the  Coreans.  Their 
distant  setdement  St  Lli-nam  was  likewise  taken 
by  general  Tra-rep,  and  the  inhabitants  paid  an 
immense  sum  in  oHer  to  redeem  their  capital  from 
plimder. 


These  successes  did  not  at  all  retard  tlie  co*- 
dnsion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  indeed  become 
equally  necessary  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Japan  in  particular  was  in  danger  of  hang  mined 
by  her  conquests.  The  war  had  destroyed  so  manj 
men,  that  the  whole  empire  could  not  afford  a  sof- 
ficiency  of  recruits  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hnd 
forces.  All  those  who  had  conquered  Fatsissic 
and  Fan-^ah,  were  already  de8tr«*yed  by  hard  dsty 
and  the  diseaises  of  those  unhealthy  climates;  above 
two-thirds  of  the  Fune  were  rotten  in  the  came  of 
service ;  and  the  complements  of  mariners  it&seed 
to  less  than  one-half  of  their  original  nimben. 
Troops  were  actually  wanting  to  garrison  the  qpv 
conquests.  The  finances  of  Japan  were  bjtfais 
time  drained  to  the  bottom.  One  of  her  chief 
resources  was  stopped  by  the  rapture  with  Corea, 
while  her  expenses  were  considerably  aogmested, 
and  her  national  credit  was  stretched  even  to 
cracking.  All  these  considerations  stimalated 
more  and  more  the  Dairo  and  his  Caboy  to  con- 
clude the  work  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  Yak-strot  gave  Ub 
no  quarter  nor  respite.  They  vilified  his  paitiw 
traduced  his  morals,  endeavoured  to  intimidatt 
him  with  threats  which  did  not  even  reqwet  the 
Dairo,  and  never  fiiiled  to  insult  him  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public  It  had  been  the  costoin,  time 
immemorial,  for  the  chief  magiatrate  of  Meaco  to 
make  an  entertainment  for  the  Dairo  and  bis  em- 
press, immediately  after  their  nuptiala,  and  to  ths 
banquet  all  the  great  Quos  in  Japan  were  invited 
The  person  who  filled  the  chair  at  present  was 
Bhum-kikh,  an  half-witted  pcditiciaa,  aelf-nn- 
ceited,  headstrong,  turbulent,  and  amlutious;  a 
professed  worshipper  of  Taycho,  whose  oratoria) 
talents  he  admired,  and  attempted  to  imitate  in  tbe 
assemblies  of  the  people,  where  he  generaUj  ei- 
cited  the  laughter  of  his  audience.  By  diot  d 
great  wealth  and  extensive  traffic,  he  became  a 
man  of  consequence  among  the  mob,  notwithstand- 
ing an  illiberal  turn  of  mind,  and  an  nngncioas 
address ;  and  now  he  resolved  to  use  this  infioeDce 
for  the  glory  of  Taycho,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
Ximian  favourite.  Legion  was  tntored  for  tlie 
purpose,  and  moreover,  well  primed  with  a  ficir 
caustic  spirit,  in  which  Rhum-kikh  was  a  cobs- 
derable  dealer.  The  Dairo  and  his  ^oong  csipmi 
were  received  by  him  and  his  coancil  with  a  sofies 
formality  in  profound  silence.  The  Cnboy  was 
pelted  as  he  passed  along,  and  his  litter  ahnosi 
overturned  by  the  monster,  which  yelled,  aad 
brayed,  and  hooted,  without  ceasing,  until  he  vat 
housed  in  the  city-hall,  where  he  met  with  trey 
sort  of  mortification  from  the  entertainer  as  weQ  as 
the  spectators.  At  length  Mr.  Orator  TaycbiK 
with  his  cousin  Lob-kob,  appearing  in  a  trimapU 
car  at  the  city-gate,  the  blatant  beast  rcoeirfd 
them  with  loud  huzzas,  nnhamessed  their  bones^ 
and,  putting  itself  in  the  traces,  drew  them  thioa^ 
the  streets  of  Meaco,  which  resounded  with  accla- 
mation. They  were  received  with  the  same  ex- 
ultation within  the  hall  of  entertainment,  where 
their  sovereign  and  his  consort  sat  altogether  ns- 
honoured  and  unnoticed. 

A  small  squadron  of  Chinese  Fane  faan^g  takev 
possession  of  a  defenceless  fishery  belonging  t» 
Japan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fatsissiov  the  esss- 
sanes  of  Taycho  magnified  this  event  into  a  tern* 
ble  misfortune,  arising  from  the  mal-administrBtMB 
of  the  new  Cnboy ;  nay,  they  did  not  «cnipk  v 
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affirm  that  he  had  left  the  fishing-town  defenceless, 
on  purpose  that  it  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy. 
This  clamour,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Quo  Fhyll-KhoU,  who  commanded  a  few  Fune  in 
one  of  the  harbours  of  Fatsissio,  no  sooner  received 
mtelligence  of  what  had  happened,  than  he  em- 
barked what  troops  were  at  hand,  and  sailing 
directly  to  the  place,  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon 
their  conquest  with  precipitation  and  disgrace. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  peace  was 
signed,  ratified,  and  even  approved  in  the  great 
national  council  of  the  Quos,  as  well  as  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  trudi  is,  the  minister 
of  Japan  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  secure  a 
majority  in  both  these  conventions,  by  means  that 
may  be  easilj^  guessed ;  and  those  were  not  spared 
on  this  occasion.  Yak-strot  in  a  speech  harangued 
the  great  council,  who  we  3  not  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  him  speak  with  such  propriety  and  extent 
of  knowledge;  for  he  had  been  represented  as 
tongue-tied,  and,  in  point  of  elocution,  little  better 
than  the  nalf^y  he  rode.  He  now  vindicated  all 
the  steps  he  had  taken  since  his  accession  to  the 
helm ;  he  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  pacifica- 
tion ;  exphuned  and  descanted  upon  every  article 
of  the  treaty ;  and,  finally,  declared  his  conscience 
was  so  clear  in  this  matter,  that  when  he  died  he 
should  desire  no  other  encomium  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb,  but  that  he  was  the  author  of  this 
peace. 

Nevertheless,  the  approbation  of  the  council  was 
not  obtained  without  violent  debate  and  altercation. 
The  different  articles  were  censured  and  inveighed 
against  by  the  Fatzman,  the  la*^.  Cuboy  Fika-kaka, 
X«ob-kob,  Stl-phi-rum-poo,  Nin-kom-poo-po,  and 
many  other  Quos;  but,  at  the  long  run,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  mixiistry  predominated.  As 
for  Taycho,  he  exerted  himself  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinarv  effort  to  depreciate  the  peace  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  He  had  for  some  days  pretended 
to  be  dangerously  ill,  that  he  might  make  a  merit 
of  his  patriotism,  by  showing  a  contempt  for  his 
own  life  when  the  good  of  his  countrv  was  at  stake. 
In  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
render  his  appearance  in  the  assembly  the  more 
striking,  he  was  carried  thither  on  a  kind  of  hand- 
barrow,  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  with  three  woollen 
night-caps  on  his  head,  escorted  by  Legion,  which 
jelled,  and  brayed,  and  whooped,  and  hallooed, 
with  such  vociferation,  that  every  street  of  Meaco 
rung  with  hideous  clamour.  In  this  equipage  did 
Taycho  enter  the  assembly,  where,  being  held  up 
by  two  adherents,  he,  after  a  prelude  of  groans  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  his  audience,  began  to  df - 
claim^  against  the  peace  as  inadequate,  shameful, 
and  disadvantageous ;  nay,  he  ventured  to  stigma- 
tize every  separate  article,  though  he  knew  it  was 
in  the  power  of  each  individuel  of  his  hearers  to 
conft-ont  him  with  the  terms  to  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed the  preceding  year,  in  all  respects  less 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  his  country.  In- 
consistencies equally  glaring  and  absurd  he  had 
oftea  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  multitude ; 
but  they  would  not  go  down  with  this  assembly  of 
the  people,  which,  in  spite  of  his  flannel,  his  night- 
caps, his  crutches,  ana  his  groans,  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  a  great  minority.  Not  that  they 
had  an^r  great  reason  to  applaud  the  peace-makers, 
who  mignt  have  dictated  their  own  terms,  had 
tliey  proceeded  with  more  sagacity  and  less  preci- 
pitatiou.    But  Fokh-n-rokhu  and  his  broUier-un- 


dertakers,  having  the  treasure  of  Japan  at  their 
command,  had  anointed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
assembly  with  a  certain  precious  salve,  which  pre- 
served them  effectually  from  the  &8cinating  arts 
of  Taycho. 

This  orator,  incensed  at  his  bad  success  within 
doors,  renewed  and  redoubled  his  operations  with- 
out. He  exasperated  Legion  against  Y^-strot  to 
such  a  pitch  of  rage,  that  the  monster  could  not 
hear  the  Cubo^s  name  three  times  pronounced 
without  falling  mto  fits.  His  confederate  Lob-kob, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  found  out  two 
originals  admirably  calculated  for  executing  his 
vengeance  against  the  Ximian  favourite.  One  of 
them,  called  Llur-chir,  a  profligate  Bonza,  degraded 
for  bis  lewd  life,  possessed  a  wonderful  talent  of 
exciting  different  passions  in  the  blatant  beast,  by 
dint  of  quaint  rhymes,  which  were  said  to  be  in- 
spirations of  the  demon  of  obloquy,  to  whom  he 
had  sold  his  souL  These  oracles  not  only  com- 
manded the  passions,  but  even  influenced  the  or- 
gans of  the  beast  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occasion 
an  evacuation  either  upwards  or  downwards,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  operator.  The  other,  known 
by  the  name  of  Jan-ki-dtzin,  was  counted  the  best 
marksman  in  JaptJi  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
dirt-throwing.  He  possessed  the  art  of  making 
balb  of  filth,  which  were  fiunous  for  sticking  and 
stinkmg ;  and  these  he  threw  with  such  dexterity, 
that  they  very  seldom  missed  their  aim.  Being 
reduced  to  a  low  ebb  of  fortune  by  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  made  advances  to  the  new  Cuboy,  who  had 
rejected  his  proffered  services,  on  account  of  his 
immoral  character ;  a  prudish  punctilio,  which  but 
ill  became  Yak-strot,  who  had  paid  very  little  re- 
gard to  reputation  in  choosing  some  of  the  col- 
leagues he  had  associated  in  his  administration. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  no  sooner  understood  that 
Mr.  Orator  Taycho  was  buffy  in  preparing  for  an 
active  campaign,  than  he  likewise  began  to  put 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  He  hiied  a  body 
of  mercenanes,  and  provided  some  dirt-men  and 
rhymers.  Then,  taking  the  field,  a  sharp  contest 
and  pelting  match  ensued;  but  the  dispute  was 
soon  terminated.  Yak-strot's  versifiers  turned  out 
no  great  conjurers  on  ^e  triaL  They  were  not 
such  favourites  of  the  demon  as  liur-chir.  The 
rhymes  they  used  produced  no  other  effect  upon 
Lq^ion  but  that  of  setting  it  a-bra^g.  The  Cu- 
boy's  dirt-men,  however,  played  their  parts  tolerably 
welL  Though  their  balls  were  infenor  in  point  of 
composition  to  those  of  Jan-ki-dtzin,  they  did  not 
fail  to  discompose  Orator  Taycho  and  his  friend 
Lob-kob,  whose  eyes  were  seen  to  water  with  the 
smart  occasioned  by  those  missiles ;  but  these  last 
had  a  great  advantage  over  their  adversaries,  in  the 
zeal  and  attachment  of  Legion,  whose  numerous 
tongues  were  always  ready  to  lick  off  the  ordure 
that  stuck  to  any  part  of  their  leaders ;  and  this 
thej^  did  with  such  signs  of  satisfkction,  as  seemed 
to  mdicate  an  appetite  for  all  manner  of  filth. 

Yak-strot  havmg  suffered  wofhlly  in  his  own 
person,  and  seeing  his  partizans  in  confhsion, 
thought  proper  to  retreat  Yet  although  discom- 
fited, he  was  not  discouraged.  On  the  contrary, 
having  at  bottom  a  fund  of  fimaticism,  which,  like 
camomile,  grows  the  fiwter  for  being  trod  upon,  he 
became  more  obstinately  bent  than  ever  upon  pro- 
secuting his  own  schemes  for  the  |^ood  of  the 
people  m  their  own  despite.  His  vanity  was  like- 
wise buoyed  up  by  the  flattery  of  his  creaturea 
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who  eztuUed  the  passive  courage  he  had  shown  in 
the  late  engagement  Though  every  part  of  hun 
still  tingled  and  stunk,  from  the  balls  of  the  enemj, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  not  one  of  their  missiles 
had  taken  place ;  and  of  consequence,  that  there 
was  something  of  divinity  in  his  person.  Full  of 
this  notion,  he  discarded  his  rhymsters  and  his  dirt- 
casters  as  unnecessary,  and  resolved  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  his  own  individual  person. 

Fokh-si-rokhu  advised  him,  nevertheless,  to  fill 
his  trowsers  with  gold  obans,  which  he  might 
throw  at  Legion,  in  case  of  necessity,  assuring  mm 
that  this  was  the  only  ammunition  which  the 
monster  could  not  withstand.  The  advice  was 
good;  and  the  Cuboy  might  have  followed  it, 
without  being  obli^|ed  to  the  treasury  of  Japan  ; 
for  he  was  by  this  time  become  immensely  rich,  in 
consequence  of  having  found  a  hoard  in  digging 
his  garden  :  but  this  was  an  expedient  which  Yak- 
strot  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  use,  either 
on  this  or  any  other  occasion.  Indeed,  he  was  now 
so  convinced  of  his  own  personal  energy,  that  he 
persuaded  his  master  Gio-gio  to  come  forth,  and 
see  it  operate  on  the  blatant  beast.  Accordingly 
the  Dairo  ascended  his  car  of  state,  while  the 
Cuboy,  arrayed  in  all  his  trappings,  stood  before 
him  with  the  reins  in  his  own  lumd,  and  drove 
directly  to  the  enemy,  who  waited  for  him  with- 
out flmching.  Being  arrived  within  dung-shot 
of  Jan-ki-dt2in,  he  made  a  halt,  and  putting  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  the  idol  Fo^  with  a  simper  in 
his  countenance,  seemed  to  invite  the  wamor  to 
make  a  full  discharge  of  his  artillery.  He  did  not 
lon^  wait  in  suspense.  The  balls  soon  began  to 
whiz  about  his  ears;  and  a  great  number  took 
effect  upon  his  person.  At  length,  he  received  a 
shot  upon  his  right  temple,  whidi  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  All  his  gewgaws  flutter^  and  Ids 
buckram  doublet  rattled  as  he  felL  Xilur-chir  no 
sooner  beheld  him  prostrate,  than  advancing  with 
the  monster,  he  began  to  repeat  his  rhymes,  at 
which  every  mouth  and  every  tail  of  Legion  was 
opened,  and  lifted  up ;  and  such  a  torrent  of  filth 
squirted  from  these  channels,  that  the  unfortunate 
Cuboy  waa  quite  overwhelmed.  Nay,  he  must 
have  been  actually  suffocated  where  he  lay,  had  not 
tome  of  the  Duro's  attendants  interposed,  and 
rescued  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  monster. 
He  was  carried  home  in  such  an  unsavoury  pickle, 
that  his  fimiily  smelled  his  disaster  lon^  berore  he 
came  in  sight;  and  when  he  appeared  m  this  wo- 
ful  condition,  covered  with  ordure,  blinded  with 
dirt,  and  even  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  hLs 
wife  was  seized  with  hjfsterica  pauio.  He  was  im- 
mediately stripped  and  washed,  and  other  means 
being  used  for  his  recovery,  he  in  a  little  time  re- 
trieved his  recollection. 

He  was  now  pretty  well  nndeceived,  with  respect 
to  the  divinity  of  ms  person ;  but  his  enthusiasm 
took  a  new  turn.  He  aspired  to  the  glory  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  resolved  to  devote  himself  as  a  victim 
to  patriotic  virtue.  While  his  attendants  were  em- 
ployed in  washing  off  the  filth  that  stuck  to  his 
beard,  he  recited  m  a  theatrical  tone,  the  stanza  of 
a  famous  Japanese  bard,  whose  soul  afterwards 
transmigrated  into  the  body  of  a  Boman  poet, 
Horatius  Flaccus,  and  inspired  him  with  the  same 
sentiment,  in  the  Latin  tongue : 

Virtus  repuluB  neicia  sordidc 
loUminatii  fulget  hoooribiu ; 

Nee  Bumit,  aut  ponit  •ecnrei 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae. 


His  friends  hearing  him  declare  his  lesolntioii  of 
dying  for  his  country,  began  to  fear  that  hisnnder- 
stan<&ng  was  disturbed.   They  advised  him  to  yield 
to  the  torrent,  which  was  become  too  impetoooa  to 
stem ;  to  resign  the  Cuboyship  quietl  j,  and  reserve 
his  virtues  for  a  more  fiivourable  occasioa.    In 
vain  his  friends  remonstrated :  in  vun  his  wife  and 
children  employed  their  tears  and  entreaties  to  the 
same  purpose.    He  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  soli- 
citations, until  they  began  to  drop  some  hints  that 
seemed  to  imply  a  suspicion  of  his  insanity,  vhieh 
alanied  him  ezceedinglv ;  and  the  Dairo  himidf 
signifying  to  him  in  pnvate,  that  it  was  beeoae 
a^lutely  necessary  to  temporize,  he  resigned  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  heavy  heart,  though 
not  before  he  was  assured  that  he  shoohl  stiU  ooa- 
tinue  to  exert  his  influence  behind  the  cortain. 

Gio-gio's  own  person  had  not  escaped  mitOBfehed 
in  the  last  skirmish.  Jan-ki-dtzin  was  transported 
to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  that  he  aimed  some 
Imlls  at  the  Dairo,  and  one  of  them  taking  pboe 
ezactlv  betwixt  the  eyes,  defiled  his  whole  visage. 
Had  the  laws  of  Japan  been  executed  in  all  thdr 
severity  against  this  audacious  plebeian,  be  would 
have  suffered  crucifixion  on  the  spot :  bat  Gio-gio, 
being  ^ood-natured  even  to  a  fiwlt,  contented  him- 
self with  ordering  some  of  his  att^adants  to  ^»pre- 
hend  and  put  him  in  the  public  stocks,  after  having 
seiz^  the  whole  cargo  of  filth  which  he  had  col- 
lected at  his  habitation,  for  the  manofactore  of  his 
balls.  Legion  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  dis- 
grace, than  it  released  him  by  force,  being  therein 
comforted  and  abetted  by  the  declaration  of  a  pnsy 
magistrate,  called  Fraff-patt-phogg,  who  seized 
this,  as  the  only  opportunity  he  shooUL  erer 
find  of  giving  himself  any  consequence  in  the 
commonwealth.  Accordingly,  the  monster  hoist- 
ing him  and  Jan-ki-dtzin  on  Uieir  shoulders,  went 
in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Meaco,  halloo- 
ing, huzzaing  and  extolling  this  venerahle  pair  cf 
patriots,  as  the  Palladia  of  the  liberty  of  Japan. 

The  monster's  officious  zeal  on  this  occasion  was 
far  from  being  agreeable  to  Mr.  Orator  Taycho. 
who  took  umbrage  at  this  exaltation  of  his  two 
understrappers,  and  from  that  moment  devoted 
Jan-ki-dtzm  to  destruction.  The  Dairo  finding  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  goyem- 
ment,  that  this  dirt-monger  snonld  be  ponisbed, 

give  directions  for  trying  him  aocordixig  to  the 
ws  of  the  land.  He  was  ignominioosly  expdlcd 
from  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where  his  old 
patron  Taycho  not  only  disclaimed  him,  bat  even 
represented  him  as  a  worthless  atheist  and  sower  of 
sedition:  but  he  escaped  the  weight  d  a  mart 
severe  sentence  in  another  tribunal,  by  retreatiDj; 
without  beat  of  drum,  into  the  territories  of  China, 
where  he  found  an  asylum,  from  whence  he  made 
divers  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  mnltitodinoos 
beast  at  Niphon. 

As  for  Tak-strot,  he  was  every  thing  but  a  dowa- 
right  martyr  to  the  odinm  of  the  pabtic,  which 
produced  a  ferment  all  over  the  nation.  Ss  nsme 
was  become  a  term  of  reproach.  He  was  bamt  or 
crucified  in  effigy  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and 
district  of  Niphon.  Even  his  own  coantrymea, 
the  Ximians,  held  him  in  abhorrence  and  execn- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  his  partialhy  to  the  maiak 
tolumy  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide  fiv  all  those 
adventurers  who  came  from  thence,  in  oonseqnenes 
of  his  promotion.  The  whole  number  of  the  di»> 
appointed  became  his  enemies  of  course ;  and  thv 
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rest  findiBg  thenuelTes  exposed  to  the  animosity 
and  ill  offices  of  their  fellow-suhjects  of  Niphon, 
who  hated  the  whole  community  for  his  sake,  in- 
Tei^hed  against  Yak-strot  as  the  curse  of  Uieir 
nation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  detestation  and  disgrace, 
it  must  be  owned,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  that  Yak- 
strot  was  one  of  the  honestest  men  in  Japan,  and 
certainly  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  empire. 
Just,  upright,  sincere,  and  charitable ;  his  heart  was 
susceptible  of  friendship  and  tenderness.  He  was 
a  virtuous  husband,  a  fond  fiither,  a  kind  master, 
and  a  zealous  friend.  In  his  public  capacity,  he  had 
nothing  in  yiew  but  the  advantage  of  Japan,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which,  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
be  able  to  display  all  the  abilities  of  a  profound 
statesman,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  most  sublime 
patriotism.  It  was  here  he  oTcr-rated  his  own  im- 
portance. His  virtue  became  ihe  dupe  of  his 
vanity.  Nature  had  denied  him  shining  talents, 
as  well  as  that  easiness  of  deportment,  that  af- 
fability, liberal  turn,  and  versatile  genius,  wiUiout 
which  no  man  can  ever  figure  at  the  head  of  an 
administration.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  his  being  charged  with  want  of  parts  and  un- 
derstanding to  guide  the  helm  of  gOTcrnment,  con- 
sidering how  happily  it  had  been  conducted  for 
many  years  by  Fika-kaka,  whose  natural  genius 
would  have  been  found  unequal  even  to  the  art  and 
mystery  of  wool-combing.  Besides,  the  war  had 
prospered  in  his  hands  as  much  as  it  ever  did  under 
the  auspices  of  his  predecessor ;  though,  as  I  ha^e 
before  observed,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
justly  claim  any  merit  from  its  success. 

But  Yak-strot's  services  to  the  public  were  much 
more  important  in  another  respect  He  had  the 
resolution  to  dissolve  the  shameful  and  pernicious 
engagements  which  the  empire  had  contracted  on 
the  continent  of  Tartary.  He  lightened  the  intol- 
erable burdens  of  the  empire ;  he  saved  its  credit, 
when  it  was  stretched  even  to  bursting.  He  made 
a  peace,  which,  if  not  the  most  glorious  that  might 
have  been  obtained,  was  at  least  the  most  solid  and 
advantageous  that  ever  Japan  had  concluded  with 
any  power  whatsoever ;  and,  in  particular,  much 
more  honourable,  useful,  and  ascertained,  than  that 
w^hich  Taycho  had  agreed  to  subscribe  the  preced- 
ing year ;  and  by  this  peace  he  put  an  end  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  cruel  war,  which  had  ravaged  the  best 
parts  of  Asia,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  every  year.  On  the  whole, 
Tak-strofs  good  qualities  were  respectable.  Hiere 
-was  very  little  vicious  in  his  composition,  and  as  to 
his  follies,  they  were  rather  the  subjects  of  ridicule 
than  of  resentment 

Tak-strot's  subalterns  in  the  ministry  rejoiced  in 
secret  at  his  running  so  &r  into  the  north  of  Le- 
mon's displeasure ;  nay,  it  was  shrewdly  suspected 
that  some  of  their  emissaries  had  been  very  active 
against  him  in  the  day  of  his  discomfiture.  They 
Mattered  themselves,  that  if  he  could  be  effectually 
driven  firom  the  presence  of  the  Diuro,  they  would 
succeed  to  his  influence ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
would  acquire  popularity,  by  turning  tail  to,  and 
kicking  at  the  Ximian  favourite,  who  had  associ- 
ated them  in  the  administration,  in  consequence  of 
their  vowing  eternal  attachment  to  his  interest,  and 
constant  submission  to  his  wilL  Having  held  a 
secret  conclave,  to  concert  their  operations,  they 
began  to  execute  their  plan,  by  seducing  Yak-strot 
into  certain  odious  measures  of  raising  new  impo- 


sitions on  the  people,  which  did  not  fkil,  indeed,  to 
increase  the  clamour  of  the  blatant  beast,  and  pro- 
mote its  filthy  discharge  upwards  and  downwards ; 
but  then  the  torrents  were  divided,  and  many  a  tail 
was  lifted  up  against  the  real  projectors  of  the 
scheme  which  the  favourite  had  adopted.  They 
now  resolved  to  make  a  merit  with  the  Mobile,  by 

Eicking  a  German  quarrel  with  Strot,  and  insulting 
im  in  public.  Gotto-mio  caused  a  scrubbing  post 
to  be  set  up  in  the  night,  at  the  Cuboy's  door.  The 
scribe  Zan-ti-fic  presented  him  with  a  scheme  for 
the  importation  of  brimstone  into  the  island  of  Xi- 
mo ;  the  other  scribe  pretended  he  could  not  spell 
the  barbarous  names  of  the  Cuboy's  relations  and 
countrymen,  who  were  daily  thrust  into  the  most  lu- 
crative employments.  As  for  Twitz-erthe  Financier, 
he  never  approached  Yak-strot  without  clawing  his 
knuckles  in  derision.  At  the  council  of  Twenty- 
eight,  they  thwarted  every  plan  he  proposed,  and 
turned  into  ridicule  every  word  he  spoke.  At 
length  they  bluntiy  told  the  Dairo,  that  as  Yak- 
strot  resided  the  reins  of  administration  in  public, 
he  must  likewise  give  up  his  management  behind 
the  curtain,  for  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
answer  to  the  People  fbr  measures  dictated  by  an 
invisible  agent  This  was  but  a  reasonable  demand, 
in  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  acquiesce;  but  the 
new  ministers  thought  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  commit  some  overt  act  of  contempt  for  the 
abdicated  Cuboy.  One  of  his  nearest  relations  had 
obtained  a  profitable  office  in  the  island  of  Ximo,  and 
of  this  the  new  cabal  insisted  he  should  be  immedi- 
ately deprived.  The  Dairo  remonstrated  against  the 
injustice  of  turning  a  man  out  of  his  place  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  satisfy  their  caprice,  and  plainly 
told  them  he  could  not  do  it  without  infringing  his 
honour,  as  he  had  given  his  word  that  the  possessor 
should  enjoy  the  post  for  life.  Far  from  being 
satisfied  with  this  declaration,  they  urged  their 
demand  with  redoubled  importunity,  mixed  with 
menaces,  which  equally  embarrassed  and  incensed 
the  good-natured  I)airo.  At  last  Yak-strot,  taking 
compassion  upon  his  indulgent  master,  prevailed 
upon  his  kinsman  to  release  him  from  the  obli^- 
tion  of  his  word,  by  making  a  voluntary  resignation 
of  his  office.  The  Dairo  ^11  sick  of  vexation ;  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  all  Japan  was  filled  with 
alarm  and  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  an  infant's 
ascending  the  throne,  for  the  heir-apparent  was  still 
in  the  cradle. 

Their  fears,  however,  were  happily  disappointed 
by  the  recovery  of  the  emperor,  who,  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  the  inconveniencies  that  might 
attend  his  demise,  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
resolved  that  a  regency  should  be  established  and 
ratified  by  the  states  of  the  empire.  The  plan  of 
this  regency  he  concerted  in  private  with  the  vener- 
able princess  his  grandmother,  and  his  friend  Y^- 
strot  and  then  communicated  the  design  to  his 
ministers,  who,  knowing  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  had  come,  treated  it  with  coldness  and  contempt 
They  were  so  elevated  by  their  last  triumph  over 
the  Aimian  favourite,  that  they  overlooked  every 
obstacle  to  their  ambition,  and  determined  to  ren- 
der the  Dairo  dependant  on  them,  and  them  only. 
With  this  view  they  threw  cold  water  on  the  pre- 
sent measure;  and  to  mark  their  hatred  of  the 
favourite  more  strongly  in  the  eyes  of  Legion,  they 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  name  of  his  patroness 
the  Dairo's  grandmother,  from  the  deed  of  regency, 
though  their  malice  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilau'.a 
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of  Yak-strot  and  the  iodignation  of  the  states,  who 
resented  this  affront  offered  to  the  ftmily  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  tyranny  of  this  junto  became  so  intolerable 
to  Gio-gio,  that  he  resolved  to  shake  off  their  yoke, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence ;  but  before  any 
effectual  step  was  taken  for  this  purpose,  Tak-strot, 
who  understood  mechanics,  and  had  studied  the  art 
of  puppet  playing,  tried  an  experiment  on  the  or- 
gans of  the  cabal,  which  he  tempered  with  indivi- 
dually without  success.  Instead  of  uttering  what 
he  prompted,  the  sounds  came  out  quite  altered  in 
their  passage.  Grotto-mio  grunted,  the  Financier 
Twitz-er  bleated,  or  rather  brayed;  one  scribe 
mewed  like  a  cat,  the  other  yelped  like  a  jackalL 
In  short,  they  were  found  so  perverse  and  refrac- 
tory, that  the  master  of  the  motion  kicked  them  off 
the  stage,  and  supplied  the  scene  with  a  new  set  of 
puppets  made  of  very  extraordinary  materials. 
They  were  the  very  figures  through  whose  pipes 
the  charge  of  mal-administration  had  been  so 
loudly  sounded  against  the  Ximian  fkvonrite.  They 
were  now  mustered  by  the  Fatzman,  and  hung 
upon  the  pegs  of  the  very  same  puppet-show  man 
against  whom  they  had  so  vehemently  inveighed. 
Even  the  superannuated  Fika-kaka  appeared  again 
upon  the  stage  as  an  actor  of  some  consequence, 
and  insisted  upon  it,  that  his  metamorphosis  was  a 
mere  calumny;  but  Taycho  and  Lob-kob  kept 
aloo^  because  Tak-strot  had  not  yet  touched  them 
on  the  proper  keys. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  puppets  was 
called  Topsy'turvy,  a  &rce  in  which  they  overthrew 
all  the  paper  houses  which  their  predecessors  had 
built;  but  they  performed  their  parts  in  such  confu- 
sion, that  Yak  -strot  interposing  tokeep  them  in  order 
received  divers  contusions  and  severe  kicks  on  the 
shins,  which  made  his  eyes  water ;  and,  indeed,  he 
had  in  a  little  time  reason  enough  to  repent  of  the 
revolution  he  had  brought  about  The  new  sticks 
of  administration  prov^  more  stiff  and  unmanage- 
able than  the  former,  and  those  he  had  discarded 
associating  with  the  blatant  beast,  bedaubed  him 
with  such  a  variety  of  filth,  drained  from  all  the 
sewers  of  scurrility,  that  he  really  became  a  public 
nuisance.  Gk>tto-mio  pretended  remorse  of  con- 
science, and  declared  be  would  impeach  Yak-strot 
for  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  negotiated. 
Twitz-er  snivelled  and  cried,  and  cast  figures,  to 
prove  that  Yak-strot  was  bom  for  the  destruction 
of  Japan,  and  Zan-ti-fic  lured  an  incendiarv  Bonze 
called  Toks,  to  throw  fire-balls  by  night  mto  the 
palace  of  the  favourite. 

In  this  distress,  Strot  cast  his  eyes  on  Taycho 
the  monster-tamer,  who  alone  seemed  able  to  over- 
balance the  weight  of  all  other  opposition,  and  to 
him  he  made  lar^  advances  accordingly ;  but  his 
offers  were  still  madeqnate  to  the  expectations  of 
that  demagogue,  who^  nevertheless,  put  on  a  fiice 
of  capitulation.  He  was  even  heard  to  say,  that 
Yak-strot  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  minister ; 
nay,  he  declu^  he  would  ascend  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  highest  pagod  in  Japan,  and  proclaim 
that  Yak-strot  had  never,  directly  nor  indirectly, 
meddled  with  administration  since  he  resigned  the 
public  office  of  minister.  Finding  him,  however, 
tardy  and  phlegmatic  in  his  proposals,  he  thought 
proper  to  change  his  phrase,  and,  in  the  next  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  swore,  with  great  vociferation, 
that  the  said  Yak-strot  was  the  greatest  rogue  that 
ever  escaped  the  gallows.    This  was  a  necessary 


fillip  to  Yak-strot,  and  opernted  upon  bim  so  eSe^ 
tually,  that  he  forthwith  sent  a  carte-blanche  to  the 
great  Taycho,  and  a  treaty^  was  immediately  rati- 
fied on  the  following;  conditions: — That  the  said 
Taycho  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Qnanbnkn, 
and  be  appointed  conservator  of  the  Dairo's  signet ; 
that  no  state  measure  should  be  taken  without  his 
express  approbation;  that  his  creature  the  law- 
yer Praff-R>g  should  be  ennobled,  and   preferred 
to  the  most  eminent  place  in  the  tribunals  of 
Japan ;  and  that  all  his  friends  and  dependants 
should  be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  himself  shcmld  propose.    His 
kinsman  Lob-kob,  however,  was  not  comprehended 
in  this  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  he  inveighed 
against  with  such  acrimony,   that  a  rapture  en- 
sued betwixt  these  two  originals.     The  truth  i^ 
Lob-kob  was  now  so  full  of  his  own  importance, 
that  nothing  less  than  an  equal  share  of  adminis- 
tration woiUd  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  this  was 
neither  in  Tbycho's  power  nor  inclination  to  grant 

The  first  consequence  of  this  treaty  was  a  new 
shift  of  hands,  and  a  new  dance  of  ministers.  The 
chair  of  precedency  was  pulled  from  under  the 
antiquated  fika-kaka,  who  fell  upon  his  back :  and 
his  heels  flying  up.  discovered  but  too  plainly  the 
melancholy  truth  of  his  metamorphosis.  AJI  his 
colleagues  were  discarded,  except  those  who  thought 
proper  to  temporize  and  join  m  dancing  the  hay, 
according  as  they  were  actuated  by  the  new  partners 
of  the  puppet-show.  This  coalition  was  the  greatest 
masterpiece  in  politics  that  Yak-strot  ever  per- 
formed. Taycho,  the  formidable  Taycho !  whom 
in  his  single  person  he  dreaded  more  than  all  his 
other  enemies  of  Japan  united,  was  now  become 
his  coadjutor,  abettor,  and  advocate;  and,  which 
was  still  of  more  consequence  to  Strot,  that  dema- 
gogue was  forsaken  of  his  good  genius  Legion. 

The  many-headed  monster  woidd  have  swallowed 
down  every  other  species  of  tergiversatioo  in 
Taycho^  except  a  coalition  with  the  detested  &- 
vourite,  and  the  title  of  Quo,  by  which  he  formally 
renounced  its  society;  but  these  were  articles  which 
the  mongrel  could  not  digest  The  tidings  of  this 
union  threw  the  beast  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  from 
which  it  was  roused  b]^  blisters  and  canteries 
applied  by  Gotto-mio,  Twitz-er,  Zan-ti-fic,  with  his 
understrapper  Toks,  now  reinforced  by  Fika-^aka, 
and  his  discarded  associates;  for  their  common 
hatred  to  Yak-strot,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  swal- 
lowed up  every  distinction  of  party,  and  every 
suggestion  of  former  animosity;  and  they  concurred 
with  incredible  zeal,  in  rousing  Legion  to  a  due 
sense  of  Taycho's  apostasy.  The  hoist,  so  stimu- 
lated, howled  three  days  and  three  nig;hts  suc- 
cessively at  Taycho's  gate ;  then  was  seized  with  a 
convulsion,  that  went  off  with  an  evacuation  up- 
wards and  downwards,  so  offensive,  that  the  very 
air  was  infected. 

The  horrid  sounds  of  the  beast's  lamentatioa5» 
the  noxious  effluvia  of  its  filthy  discharge,  joined 
to  the  poignant  remorse  which  Taycho  leh  at 
finding  his  power  over  Legion  dissolved,  occa- 
sioned a  commotion  in  his  brain ;  and  this  led  him 
into  certain  extravagancies,  which  gave  his  enemies 
a  handle  to  say  he  was  actually  insane.  His  former 
friends  and  partisans  thought  the  best  apok^y  they 
could  make  for  the  inconsistency  of  lus  conduct, 
was  to  say  he  was  mm  coo^pot ;  and  this  report  was 
far  from  being  disagreeable  to  Yak-strot,  beeanse 
it  would  at  any  time  fbmish  him  with  a  plaosibk 
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pretence  to  dissolve  the  partnership,  at  which  he 
inwardly  repined :  for  it  was  necessity  alone  that 
drove  him  to  a  partition  of  his  power  with  a  man 
so  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  with  any  colleague 
whatsoever. 

In  the  mean  time  Grotto-mio  and  his  associates 
left  no  stone  nntnmed  to  acquire  the  same  influence 
over  Legion,  which  Taycho  had  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed :  bat  the  beast's  faculties,  slender  as  &ey 
were,  seemed  now  greatly  imj[>aired,  in  consequence 
of  that  arch  empiric's  practices  upon  its  constitu- 
tion.   In  vain  did  Grotto-mio  hoop   and  halloo: 
in  vain  did  Twitz-er  tickle  its  long  ears;  in  vain 
did  Zan-ti-fic  apply  sternutatories,  and  hjs  Bonze 
administer  inflammatory  glysters;   the   monster 
could  never  be  brought  to  a  right  understanding, 
or  at  all  concur  with  their  designs,  except  in  one 
instance,  which  was  its  antipauy  to  the  Ximian 
&voarite.    This  had  become  so  habitual,  that  it 
acted  mechanically^  upon  its  organs  even  after  it 
had  lost  all  other  signs  of  reoogmtion.    As  often  as 
the  name  of  Tak-strot  was  pronounced,  the  beast 
began  to  yell,  and  all  the  usual   consequences 
ensued ;  but  whenever  his  new  friends  presumed  to 
mount  him,  he  threw  himself  on  his  back,  and 
rolled  them  in  the  kennel  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives. 

One  would  imagine  there  was  some  leaven  in 
the  natore  of  Yak-strot,  that  soured  all  his  sub- 
alterns who  were  natives  of  Niphon;  for,  howso- 
ever they  promised  all  submission  to  his  will  before 
they  were  admitted  into  his  motion,  they  no  sooner 
found  themselves  acting  characters  in  his  drama, 
than  thev  began  to  thwart  him  in  his  measures ; 
ao  that  he  was  plagued  by  those  he  had  te^en 
in,  and  persecuted  by  those  he  had  driven  out 
The  two  great  props,  which  he  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  provide,  now  fiuled  him.    Taycho  was 
^rown  crazy,  and  could  no  longer  manage  the 
monster;    and  Quam-ba-cun-dono  the  Fatzman, 
whose  authority  had  kept  several  puppets  in  awe, 
died  about  this  period.    These  two  circumstances 
were  the  more  alarming,  as  Gk>tto-mio  and  his  crew 
began  to  gain  ground,  not  only  in  their  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  monster,  but  also  in  tampering  with 
some  of  the  acting  puppets,  to  join  their  cabal, 
and  make  head  against  their  master.    These  ez- 
oterics  grew  so  rmbctory,  that,  when  he  tried  to 
wheel  tinem  to  the  nght,  they  turned  to  the  left 
about ;  and,  instead  of  joining  hands  in  the  dance 
3f  politics,  rapped  their  heads  against  each  other 
with  such  violence,  that  the  noise  of  the  collision 
was  heard  in  the  street ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been 
nade  of  the  hardest  wood  in  Japan,  some  of  Ihem 
would  certainly  have  been  split  m  the  encounter. 

By  this  time  Legion  be^n  to  have  some  sense  of 
ts  own  miserable  condition.  The  effects  of  the 
reast  potions  which  it  had  drank  so  liberally  from 
lie  hands  of  Tajcho,  now  wore  ofL  The  ftimes 
Lispersed;  the  illusion  vanished;  the  flatulent 
amour  of  its  belly  disappeared  with  innumerable 
explosions,  leaving  a  hideous  lankness  and  such  a 
tanine  appetite  as  all  the  eatables  of  Japan  could 
lot  satisfy.  After  having  devoured  the  whole 
larvest,  it  yawned  for  more,  and  grew  quite  out- 
ageons  in  its  hunger,  threatening  to  feed  on  human 
lesh,  if  not  plentmilly  supplied  with  other  viands. 
n  this  dilemma,  Yak-strot  convened  the  council  of 
Twenty-eiffht,  where,  in  consideration  of  the  ur- 
gency of  Uie  case,  it  was  IMolved  to  suspend  the 
\w  against  the  importation  of  foreign  provisions, 


and  open  the  ports  of  Japan  for  the  relia  uf  the 
blatant  beast 

As  this  was  vesting  the  Bairo  with  a  dispensing 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  Japan,  it  was 
thought  necessary,  at  the  next  assemblv  of  the 
Quos  and  Quambukus  that  constitute  the  legis- 
lature, to  obtain  a  legal  sanction  for  that  extra- 
ordinary exercise  of  prerogative,  which  nothing 
but  the  aabts  foptdi  could  excuse.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  diverting  to  see  witii  what  effrontery 
individuals  changed  their  principles  with  their 
places.  Taycho  the  Quo,  happening  to  be  in  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals,  went  to  the  assembly,  sup- 
ported by  his  two  creatures  Praff-fog,  and  another 
limb  of  the  law,  called  Lley-nah,  sumamed  Gurg^ 
grog,  or  Curse-mother ;  and  this  triumvirate,  who 
had  raised  themselves  from  nothing  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  state,  by  vilifying  and  insulting  the  kingly 
power,  and  amrming  that  the  Dairo  was  the  slave 
of  the  people,  now  had  the  impudence  to  declare  in 
the  fikce  of  day,  that  in  some  cases  the  emperor's 
power  was  abmlute,  and  that  he  had  an  ixiLerent 
right  to  suspend  and  supersede  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  legislature. 

Mura-dami,  who  had  been  for  some  time  eclipsed 
in  his  judicial  capacity  b^  the  popularity  of  Praff- 
fog,  did  not  fail  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  exposing 
the  character  of  his  uostart  nvaL  Though  he  had 
been  all  his  life  an  numble  retainer  to  the  pre- 
rogative, he  now  made  a  parade  of  patriotism,  and 
in  a  tide  of  eloquence  lx)re  down  all  the  flimsy 
arguments  which  the  triumvirate  advanced.  He 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  their  reasoning,  from 
the  express  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire ;  he 
expatiated  on  the  pernicious  tendency  of  dieir 
doctrine,  and  exhibited  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  in  such  colours,  that  they  must  have  hid 
their  heads  in  confusion,  had  they  not  happily  con- 
quered all  sense  of  shame,  and  been  well  convinced 
that  the  migority  of  the  assembly  were  not  a  whit 
more  honest  than  themselves.  Mura-clami  eigoyed 
a  momentary  triumph,  but  his  words  made  a  very 
slight  impression  for  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
a  ximian ;  and  if  his  virtues  had  been  more 
numerous  tiian  the  hairs  in  his  beard,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance would  have  shaved  them  clean  away 
from  the  consideration  of  the  audience. 

Taycho,  opening  the  flood-gates  of  his  abuse, 
bespattered  all  that  opposed  him.  Lley-nah,  alias 
Curse-mother,  swore  that  he  had  got  into  the 
wrong  box;  then  turning  to  Fraff-fog,  '* Brother 
Fraff."  cried  he,  ^'thou  hast  now  let  down  thy 
trowsers,  and  every  rascal  in  Japan  will  whip  thy 
a-se !"  Fraff  was  afraid  of  the  beast's  resentment : 
but  Taycho  bestrid  him  like  a  Colossus,  and  he 
crept  through  between  his  legs  into  a  place  of 
safety.  This  was  the  last  time  that  the  orator  ap- 
peared in  public  Immediately  after  this  occurrence, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  him  to  a  dark 
chamber,  and  Yak-strot  was  left  to  his  own  inven- 
tions. 

In  this  dilemma  he  had  recouree  to  the  old  ex- 
pedient of  changing  hands ;  and,  as  a  prelude  to 
this  reform,  made  advances  to  Gotto-mio,  whom 
he  actually  detached  from  the  opposition,  by  pro- 
viding his  friends  and  dependants  with  lucrative 
offices,  and  promising  to  take  no  steps  of  conse- 
quence without  his  privity  and  approbation.  A 
sop  was  at  the  same  time  thrown  to  Twitz-er ;  Zan- 
ti-fic,  lulled  with  specious  promises,  discarded  Toks 
the  incendiary  Bonze ;  Lob-kob  signed  a  ;ieatm* 
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Lity ;  and  old  Fika-kaka  iras  deprived  of  the  use 
of  speech  :  in  a  word,  the  ill-cemented  confederacy 
of  Strot*8  exoteric  foes  fell  asunder ;  and  Legion  had 
now  no  ra^e  bat  the  ra^  of  hanger  to  be  appeased. 
Bat  the  Ximian  &Yoarite  was  still  thwarted  in  his 
operations  behind  the  curtain  ;  for  he  had  so  often 
chopped  and  chang^  the  figures  that  composed 
his  motion,  that  they  were  all  of  different  mate- 
rials :  so  wretchedly  sorted  and  so  ill  toned,  that, 
when  they  came  apon  the  scene,  they  produced 
nothing  but  discord  and  disorder. 

The  Japanese  colony  of  Fatsissio  had  been 
settled  above  a  cental^;  and,  in  the  face  of  a 
thousand  dangers  and  difficulties,  raised  themselves 
to  such  consideration,  that  they  consomed  infinite 

aoantities  of  the  manufactures  of  Japan,  for  which 
liey  paid  their  mother  country  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  precious  drugs,  the  produce  of  their  planta- 
tions. The  advantages  which  Japan  reaped  from 
this  traffic  with  her  own  colonists,  almost  equalled 
the  amount  of  what  she  gained  by  her  commerce 
with  all  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  Twitz-er,  when 
he  managed  the  finances  of  Japan,  had  in  his  great 
wisdom  planned,  procured,  and  promulgated  a  law, 
saddling  the  Fatsissians  with  a  grievous  tax  to 
answer  the  occasions  of  the  Japanese  government ; 
an  imposition  which  struck  at  the  very  vitals  of 
their  constitution,  by  which  they  were  exempt 
from  all  burdens  but  such  as  they  fitted  for  their 
own  shoulders.  They  raised  a  mighty  clamour  at 
this  innovation,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Legion,  at  that  time  under  the  influence  of  Tay- 
cho,  who,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  authors  and  abettors  of  such 
an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measure.  Their  re- 
proach and  execration  did  not  stop  at  Twitz-er, 
but  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  Yak-strot,  who  was  the 
general  butt  at  which  all  the  arrows  of  slander, 
scurrility  and  abuse,  were  levelled.  The  puppets 
with  which  he  supplied  the  places  of  Twitz-er  and 
his  associates,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to 
Legion,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  to  mortify  the 
favourite,  who  had  patronized  the  Fatsissian  tax, 
insisted  upon  withdrawing  this  imposition,  which 
was  accordingly  abrogated,  to  the  no  small  disgrace 
and  contempt  of  the  law-giyers ;  but  when  these 
new  ministers  were  turned  out,  to  make  way  for 
Taycho  and  his  friends,  the  interest  of  the  Fatsis- 
sians  was  again  abandoned.  Even  the  orator  him- 
self declaimed  against  them  with  an  unembarrassed 
countenance,  after  they  had  raised  statues  to  him 
as  their  friend  and  patron;  and  measures  were 
taken  to  make  them  feel  all  the  severity  of  an  ab- 
ject dependence  upon  the  legislature  of  Japan. 
Finally,  Grotto-mio  acceded  to  this  system,  which 


he  had  formerly  approved  in  cocjooction  with 
Twitz-er ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  using 
compulsory  measures,  shonJd  tiie  colonists  refuse 
to  submit  with  a  good  grace. 

The  Fatsissians,  far  from  acquiescing  in  these 
proceedings,  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  extre- 
mity those  liberties  which  they  had  hitherto  pre- 
served; and,  as  a  proof  of  th^  independence, 
agreed  among  themselves  to  renounce  all  the  sn* 
perfluities  with  which  they  had  so  long  been  fiu^ 
nished,  at  a  vast  expense,  from  the  manafKtures 
of  Japan,  since  that  nation  had  begun  to  act  to- 
wards them  with  all  the  crudty  of  a  step-mother. 
It  was  amazing  to  see  and  to  hear  how  "Legion  raved, 
and  slabbered,  and  snapped  its  multitudinous  jaws  in 
the  streets  of  Meaoo,  when  it  understood  that  the 
Fatsissians  were  determined  to  live  on  what  their 
own  country  afforded.  They  were  represented 
and  reviled  as  ruffians,  barbarians,  and  unnatnnl 
monsters,  who  clapped  the  dagger  to  the  breast  of 
their  indulgent  mother,  in  presuming  to  save 
themselves  the  expense  of  those  saperflaities, 
which,  by  the  by,  her  cruel  impositions  had  left 
them  no  money  to  purchase.  Nothing  was  beard 
in  Japan  but  threats  of  punishing  those  ungrateiiil 
colonists  with  whips  and  scorpions.  For  this  pur- 
pose troops  were  assembled  and  fleets  equipped; 
and  the  blatant  beast  yawned  with  impatient  ex- 
pectation of  being  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its 
fellow-subjects. 

Yak-strot  was  seized  with  horror  at  the  pro- 
spect of  such  extremities;  for,  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  his  disposition  was  neither  arbitrary  nor 
cruel ;  but  he  had  been  hurried  by  evil  coonsellon 
into  a  train  of  false  politics,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  did  not  foresee.  He  now  sanmM»ed 
council  after  council  to  deliberate  upon  conciliatory 
expedients ;  but  found  the  motiy  crew  so  divided 
by  self^nterest,  &ction,  and  mutual  ranccrar,  that 
no  consistent  plan  could  be  formed ;  all  wras  non- 
sense, clamour,  and  contradiction.  The  Ximisa 
favourite  now  wished  all  his  puppets  at  the  devil, 
and  secretly  cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  first  un- 
dertook the  motion.  He  even  fell  sick  cf  chagrin, 
and  resolved  in  good  earnest  to  withdraw  himself 
entirely  from  the  political  helm,  which  he  vsc 
now  convinced  he  had  no  talents  to  guide.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  tried  to  find  some  temporary  alk> 
viation  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  monstroos 
incongruity  of  the  members  and  materials  thtf 
composed  his  administration.  But  before  anj 
effectual  measures  could  be  taken,  his  evil  genius, 
ever  active,  brewed  up  a  new  storm  in  anoth«T 
quarter,  which  had  well  nigh  swept  him  and  all  \af 
projects  into  the  gulf  of  p^ditioo. 


THl^  BKD. 
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